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This  mnk,  akhoo^  iMaed  upon  Chambers's  "Baeydopmi^  whose  iHiitliignMMwl 
merit  Ls  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  impoitaut  tespectc  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclopedia,  edited  and  puUiahed  for  a  foniga  mariut,  would  giva 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  miglit  deal  re.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Cliambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet.  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  aboiU  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scmpoloua  can  has  been  taken  not  to  muUIata  or  modify  the  ori^nal  text  of 
the  editkm  of  1880;  do  changes  have  been  made  except  meh  TBrbal  altentioni  aa  an 
required  by  the  omlsrioa  of  the  wood-cats.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chunbers's 
Encyclopcedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced ^pe-^AMBBIOA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
ot  enlargemeDts  of  the  old,  are  printed  In  plain  capitals— AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  In  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  hold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  wldch  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  titte-woids  on  the  back  (d  the  ndume,  bdng  the  flnt  and  hit 
titles  contained  therein. 

The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  as  represented  In  this  issue. 
TVhcnever  the  word  {ante)  follows  a  tltlQ  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  is  Chambeni'a  Bncyclopeedia— 
UBuaily  to  be  found  immediately  precediog. 
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POXSAL,  Dom  SaBAsriAO  Joss  db  CARVALno.  Marguta  of,  the  greatest  of  nil  Por- 
tuguese stateemea,  and  one  of  the  ahlest  men  of  his  time,  was  b.  Slay  18,  1699,  at 
tlie  castle  of  Soura,  near  Coiuibra.  His  father,  Mauucl  de  Carvaiho,  was  a  capt.  of 
cavalry,  and  belonged  to  the  second  grade  of  nobility.  After  studying  law  at  Coimbra. 
nnd  serrine  a  short  time  in  the  army.  Pombal  was  banished  from  Lisbon  on  account 
of  bis  youtuful  turbulence  of  dlapositioQ,  and  retired  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  devoted 
himseff  for  a  while  to  study.  Sulraequeotly  he  married  a  rich  widow,  Douna  Teresa  da 
Noroohft  Almada,  and  repaired  to  court.  In  1739  he  was  appoiuted  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  the  court  of  London  tlirough  the  inSuence  of  bis  uncle,  Paulo  Carvalho,  a 
position  which  be  beld  for  six  years,  after  which  lie  was  sent  to  Vienna  iu  a  similar 
capacity.  Here  Pombal  (whose  first  wife  was  now  dead)  espoused,  in  1749.  Leonora 
Ernestina,  countess  Daun,  niece  of  the  famous  Austrian  marshal  of  that  name.  This  mar- 
riage had  a  moat  felicitous  influence  on  his  future  career.  When  Pombal  returned  to  Por- 
tugal, tJie  Portuguese  queen,  who  was  an  Austrian  princess,  conceived  a  great  attach- 
ment to  his  wife;  and  when  her  son,  Joseph  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1750.  slie  induced 
him  to  appoint  Pombal  state  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  Lnmedialely  his  splendid 
administrative  genius  burst  forth  like  a  sudden  blaze  of  svmshine.  He  fouud  his  coun- 
try almost  witliout  an  army,  without  a  fleet,  without  commerce  or  agrirulture,  and  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  Jesuits  and  grasping  nobles.  Among  his  flrst 
acts  was  to  reattach  to  the  crown  a  great  number  of  domains  that  had  been  unjustly 
alienated.  Then  followed  tl^  reorganuation  of  the  army,  the  introduction  of  fresh  col- 
onists into  the  Portuguese  settlements,  the  establishment  of  an  East  Indian  company, 
.ind  another  for  Brazil,  where  he  introduced  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  su?iir,  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  and  cocoa.  In  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Spuin  signed  in  17''>§,  Paraguay 
became  aa  appanage  of  tbe  Portuguese  crown,  and  it  was  in  this  remote  region  that 
Pombal  first  came  mto  collisioa  with  the  Jesiuts — the  founders  of  the  Paraguay  mis- 
sions. He  got  his  brother,  Francisco-Xavier  de  Mendon^a,  appointed  capt.gen.  of 
Paraguay,  and  is  said  to  have  given  him  secret  instructions  to  ruin  the  Jesuits  in  hi»< 
reports  to  the  king.  When  the  great  earthquake  happened  at  Lislxiu  in  1759  Pombnl. 
displayed  an  almost  superhuman  courage  and  enerf^,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
king  r.iised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  of  (Eyros,  and  in  the  following  year  nppointed  him 
prime  minister.  He  crushed  a  revolt  instigated  by  the  great  nobles  and  the  Jesuits,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  now  removed  from  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  deprived  of  tlie  jwwer  of 
the  confessional,  and  in  1767  confined  to  their  colleges.  A  conspiracy  aeninst  the  life  of 
tbe  king,  which  broke  out  Sept,  8, 1758,  but  failed,  placed  liis  enemies  completcivin  his 
power.  The  leaders  were  punished  with  appalling  severity.  Tbe  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
ttie  marquis  of  Tavora  were  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  the  sons  and  the  son-in-law  of 
tlic  former  were  strangled,  and  the  wife  of  the  marquis  was  beheaded.  Tlie  JeauitH 
were  susijected  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  and  Pombal  accused  them  to  the  poi>e ;  and 
when  tlie  latter  would  not  allow  the  minister  to  proceed  against  them  in  the  civil 
courts,  be  daringly  caused  some  to  be  executed  in  prison.  Father  Malagrida,  who  had 
prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquisition  a?  a  heretic,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive;  and  this  auto  daf£  actually  took  place  in  1761 !  But  Pom- 
bal was  not  sAtlsfled.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  very  presence  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  was  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  government  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  by  a  royal  decree  of  Sept.  3,  1759,  they  were  banished  from  the  kingdom  as 
rebels  and  enemies  to  the  king,  when  they  refused  to  leave,  Pombal  had  them  vio- 
lently removed  by  soldiers,  carried  on  board  ships,  and  transported  to  tlie  states  of  the 
church.  The  pope,  Clement  XIII.,  vehemently  protested,  whereupon  Pnmbnl  caused 
the  papal  nuncio  to  be  shown  across  the  frontier.  Shortly  after,  Clement  XIII.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  see  by  Clement  XIV. — no  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  differences  between  Portugal  and  the  Vatican  were  soon  mads  up. 
All  this  time  Pombal  was  laboring  eneivetically  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  tbe  system  of  education.  In  1770  he  was  created  marquis  of  Pomlial,  and  fnm 
this  period  to  the  death  of  the  king  In  1777,  he  was  at  the  verj  hdght  of  his  greatness. 
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The  acMssion  of  Joseph's  daucbter,  Maria  I.— an  enemy  of  the  minister— was  imme- 
diately marked  by  bis  downfiill.  He  was  deprived  of  his  <^ce8;  the  conspirators 
whom  be  kept  in  prison  were  released ;  many  of  ms  institutions  were  abolislked;  and  he 
himself  was  only  saved  from  tbe  scaSold  because  be  betd  in  bis  possession  documentary 
proofs  d  tbe  former  treason  of  his  now  triumphant  enemies.  Maria  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  his  castle  of  Pombsl,  where  be  died  May  8,  1782.  The  peasantry  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "tbe  great  marquis,"  and  bistory  has  stamped  tbe  rustic  verdict  with  its 
approval.  When  he  was  turned  out  of  ofBce.  lie  left  tbe  queen  a  public  purse  containing 
78,000,000  CTUzados,  and  a  well-ordered  and  flourishing  state. 

POKE  (Lat.  pom-um,  an  apple),  a  form  of  fruit  of  which  examples  are  fnimd  in  the 
apple,  pear,  and  other  fruits  of  tlie  pomncea;  and  in  which  the  epicarp  and  meaoea^  (see 
I^uit)  form  a  thick  fleshy  mass;  wliilst  the  endoearp  is  scah',  horny,  or  stony,  and 
divided  into  separate  cells,  in  wluch  the  seeds  are  inclosed.  The  fruit  is  crowned  witk 
remains  of  the  calyciue  segments.   Pomes  have  1  to  5  cells,  or  spuriously  10  calls. 

POXEOSAVATXt  i^ntM  granattim,  a  fniit  much  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  and 

appai*t:>.tly'  a  native  of  tbe  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  also  of  the  n,  of 
Africa.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  fro:a  tbe  most  ancient  times,  and  is  frequently- 
mentioned  in  tbe  Old  Testament.  It  baa  loug  I)eeu  naturalized  in  tbe  s.  of  Europe.  In 
a  wild  state  tbe  plant  is  a  tborn^  bush;  in  cultivation  it  is  alow  tree,  witb  twiggy 
branches,  flowers  at  tbe  extremities  uf  tlie  braucbes,  the  calyx  red,  tbe  petals  scarlet. 
It  is  generally  referred  to  the  natura'.  order  myrtaefa.  Tbe  calyx  is  leathery,  tubular, 
S  to  7  cleft;  there  are  5  to  7  crumpled  petals;  tbe  fruit  ia  as  large  as  a  liu^e  orange, 
with  a  thick  leathery  rind  of  a  flee  {golden  yellow,  witb  a  rosy  tinge  on  one  side,  not 
bursting  when  ripe;  the  cells  flUed  with  numerous  seeds,  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
with  pulp,  and  separately  inclosed  in  a  thin  membrane,  so  tbat  the  pomegranate  appears 
to  be  formed  of  a  great  number  of  reddish  berries  packed  tf^tber  and  compressed  into 
irregular  angular  forms.  The  pulp  is  sweet,  sometimes  subacid,  and  of  a  pleasant  delicate 
flavor,  very  cooling,  and  particularly  grateful  in  warm  climates.  It  is  often  used  for 
the  preparation  of  cooling  arinlcs.  A  kind  of  pomegranate  without  seeds  ia  cultivated  and 
mudi  prized  in  India  and  Persia.  Pomegranates  have  long  been  imported  in  small 
quantities  into  Britain  from  Portugal  and  tbe  n.  of  Africa;  but  have  never  become  an 
article  of  general  denuBd  and  commercial  importance  like  oranges.  Tbere  la  an  orna- 
mental variety  of  the  pomegranate  with  double  flowers.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  veiy 
astringent,  and  a  d<.*coction  b  used  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  as  a  medicine 
in  diarrhea,  dysentery,  etc.  Deriving  its  astringency  from  tannin,  it  is  used  to  tnn 
leather.  The  finest  morocco  leather  is  said  to  be  tanned  with  it,  and  small  quantitlL-s 
are  imported  into  Britain  from  the  n.  of  Africa  for  tbe  preparatioa  of  the  finest  kinds  of 
leather,  under  tlie  name  of  pomegranate  bark. — Tbe  Dark  of  the  roots  Is  used  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  la  often  succeBsfully  administered  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  Its  value 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  India. — Tbe  pomegranate 
tree  is  occaeionally  cultivated  in  hot-bouses  or  green-bouses  in  Britain.  It  bears  the 
winters  of  tbe  s.  of  England  in  tbe  Open  air,  and  is  very  ornamental,  but  the  fruit  is 
worthless.   In  some  parts  of  tbe  s,  of  Europe  it  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant 

POMIL,  a  boas  or  ball  used  as  an  ornament  on  tbe  top  of  pointed  roof,  turret,  etc. 

POIKSBAHIA  (Ger.  P(Mn7n«-?i),  a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded,  n.  by  the  Baltic,  e. 
by  w  Prussia,  a.  by  Brandenburg,  and  w.  by  tbe  Mecklenburg  diicbies.  Area,  11,600 
sq.  rodes.  Pop.  (at 'the  close  of  '75)  1,463,810.  Pomerania  Is  dmded  hito  the  three  gov- 
ernmental districts  of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  EOsIiu. 

This  province,  wliich  is  one  of  tbe  lowest  and  flattest  in  Germany,  and  has  few  hills 
■ot  even  moderate  height,  is  intersected  by  the  Oder  (a. v.),  which  forms  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds,  the  largest  of  which  to  tbe  Dammer  lake.  Tbe  waters  of  this  lake 
and  of  tbe  Oder  are  then  carried  into  the  Stettlner  Halt,  from  which  three  outlets — 
those  of  tbe  Peene,  Swine,  and  Dievenow — lead  Into  the  Bnltic.  Between  these  three 
outlets  are  the  two  islands  of  Usedom  and  'WoUin.  After  tlie  Oder,  tlie  diief  rivers  of 
Pomerania  nre  the  Ibua.  Rega,  Persante,  Wipper,  and  Stolpe.  Tlie  shores  in  some 
parts  are  protected  by  dikes  and  sand-banks.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  in  many 
districts  even  stony, 'although  near  P^itz  and  Stargard,  on  tbe  Ploen  and  Maduc  lakes, 
and  at  aome  points  of  the  sea-coast,  it  presents  a  tolerablv  fruitful  character,  yielding 
good  crops  of  wheat,  and  affording  rich  pasture.  About  half  of  the  whole  area  is  cul- 
tivated; about  a  sixth  is  uncultivated,  or  under  water;  and  the  remainder  is  in  pastures, 
heath,  and  wood.  Tlie  chief  vegetable  products,  most  of  which  are  grown  in  sufScient 
quantities  to  be  largely  exported,  are — rye,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  fli«,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  timber.  Among  tbe  other  exports  of  Pomerania  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
geese  of  superior  quality,  feathers,  butter,  wool,  hams,  sausages,  smoked  poultry,  etc. 
The  sturgeon  and  salmon  fislieries  are  very  productive,  and  Pomerania  is  noted  for  its 
admirable  lampreys,  eels,  and  cray-flsh,  whicli  are  largely  exportetl  in  a  pickled  state. 
Tlie  mineral  products,  which  are  inconsiderable,  include  bog-iron,  Hme,  marl,  alum, 
salt,  amber  found  on  the  coast  near  Sioipe,  and  pent — which  latter  substance  Is  ohtmncd 
In  enormous  quantities,  and  extensively  used  for  fuel,  notwithstanding  tbe  abundant 
supply  of  wood  yielded  by  the  extensive  nnd  productive  forepta. 

Linen  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  leather,  mnk  nmoiig  the  best  of  the  industrial  toxt- 
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nets;  but  tfae  manufactures  of  Pomerania  are  not  of  much  importance.  The  principal 
branches  of  industry  are  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  horses  nnd  cattle,  while  the 
active  traDsport-umde  between  the  neighboring  PruBsiau  states  aud  the  Baltic  ports  cou- 
atitutea  a  very  imDortant  source  of  wealth  to  the  province.  The  main  seat  of  Pomera* 
nian  tmde  is  at  Stettin  (q.v.),  whidi  ranks  as  one  ot  the  moat  important  commercial 
cities  of  Prussia. 

PomeTania,  like  eTery  other  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  well  provided  with 
educational  institutions,  and,  besides  the  university  at  Oreifswald,  it  has  thirteen  gym- 
nasia,  several  normal  and  training  schools,  and  numerous  classical  and  other  schools. 

Pomerania  formed,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  history,  a  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Wends  or  Vandals.  From  the  year  1063  it  had  its  own  ducal  rulers,  and  m 
the  be^nningof  the  13th  c.  it  adopted  Christianity  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of 
bishop  Otto,  of  Bamberg.  Bogislaus  ZIV.,  who  died  In  1687,  was  tfae  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Wesdisn  ducal  line;  and,  on  his  death,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Pomeranian  territories,  in  conformity  with  a  compact  which 
the  latter  family  asserted  to  have  been  made  between  them  and  the  Wendish  dukes;  but 
the  country  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  Prussia 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  the  possession  of  further  Pomernnia,  or  Jlintervom- 
mcrn,  which  was  assigned  to  it  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while  Sweden  retainra  the 
remainder  of  Pomeraida,  with  the  Island  of  Rugen  (q.v.).  After  the  death  of  Charles 
XTT.,  and  the  snbseqtient  decline  of  the  Swedish  power.  I^unia  wns  able  to  make  good 
her  asserted  claims  on  the  territory  of  Pomerania  at  the  peace  of  Stockholm ;  and  Id  1720 
Sweden  was  compelled  to  cede  s.  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen,  retaining 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Mecklenburg  and  the  Baltic,  wliich  was  also  incor- 
porated with  Prussia  in  1815,  after  having  been  first  transferred  by  S%Yeden  to  Den- 
mark as  part  indemnification  for  the  separation  from  tlie  latter  kingdom  of  Norway, 
and  snbsM[uently  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Danes  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
InuK,  and  on  the  payment  of  3i  million  thalers  to  the  latter,  and  of  8i  miliion  thalera  to 
the  Swedish  government. 

P0MERANU8,  or  Poumbb.  See  Bugehhaqen,  ante. 

POMGROY,  a  city  and  the  co.  seat  of  Meigs  co.,  Ohio;  on  the  Ohio  river,  20  m. 
above  Gallipolis.  40  m.  s.^.  of  Marietta:  pop.  w,  5,560.  liorge  depouts  of  salt  are 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  most  impcntant  iniduatiy  is  its  manuiacture.  for  which 
there  are  six  furnaces.  There  are  also  rolling-mills.  machinMhopa,  and  flouiSmills. 
Coal  is  shipped,  taken  from  veins  near  by. 

POMEROY,  John  Norton,  ll.d.,  h.  New  York,  1888;  educated  at  Hsmilton  col- 
lege, graduated  1847;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  state  bar  in  1861.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  university  of  New  York,  nnd  Ijecame  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  political  science.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  four  years,  and 
during  this  time  produced  his  best  book,  Introduetion  to  the  ContHivtional  Lawt  of  the 
United  State»j\99&\  and  IiUrodueUon  to  Municipal  Law,  1865.  The  first  is  used  as 
text-book  at  West  Point,  and  many  colleges  and  law-sdioois.  In  1860  he  returned  to 
Rochester,  and  has  since  puhUshed  BeiMtHea  and  Smediai  SiglttM,  aeeonSng  to  the 
Beformed  Anuriean  Procedure,  has  edited  Sedgwick's  Cojietituiitm^  Law,  and  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  North  American  Review,  the  Nation,  and  to  l^al  peri- 
odicals.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  law  for  Johnton't  Cydopadia. 

POMEROY,  Skth,  1715-77;  b.  Mass. ;  was  mai.  of  the  MassachusetU  troops  thc.t 
^tured  Lonisbui|;  in  1745;  lieutcol.  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  and  at  his  death  took  command  and  delated  baron  Dieskau;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress  in  1774-75;  fought  at  Bunker  hill,  and  sonn 
after  appointed  senior  brigadier  by  the  conUnental  congress;  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes about  military  rank,  he  dedfonl  the  appointment  and  retired  to  his  rorm. 

POMIGLIA'NO  D'AR'CO,  a  t.  In  the  pr»vlDce  of  Naples,  Italy,  about  8^  m.  n.e.  of 
Naples;  pop.  about  10,000.  The  vicinity  has  many  times  been  covered  bylara  from 
Vesuvius.  There  are  two  very  handsome  churches,  a  hospital,  and  several  andent  ruins, 
among  which  ia  one  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  the  palace  of  Fompey  alluded 
to  by  Cicero. 

POKKETISB,  or  PoMEL  Chobb  In  heraldnr,  a  ernes  whose  extremHtes  terminate  in . 
dnile  knobs  or  pomels,  like  the  bourdon  or  pilg^m's  staff. 

POMOLOOT  (Lat.  pomvm,  a  fruit  of  any  kind  an  apple),  a  term  much  employod  in 
Frauce  and  Germany,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Britain,  to  designate  the  study  m  fniits 
and  of  their  cultivation,  particularly  those  of  the  natural  order  pomaeem  (q.r.).  See 
Fhuit,  Frdit-Gardkn,  Apple,  Peab,  etc. 

FOKOVA  (whose  name  is  obviously  connected  with  pomum,  "  a  fruit")  was,  among  the 
Latins,  the  patron  divinity  of  garden-produce.  The  poets,  not.  perhajw,  without  some 
allegorical  design,  represent  several  of  the  rural  gods  as  her  lovers — Silvanus,  Picus. 
Vertumnus,  etc.  Of  Vertumnus,  in  particular,  it  is  related  that  after  he  bad  vainly  tried 
to  Hpprooch  ber  under  a  thousand  different  forms,  he  at  last  succeeded  br  assuming  the 
figure  of  an  old  woman.  In  this  guise,  he  recounted  to  her  the  lamenlable  liiMories 
of  women  who  had  despised  love,  and 'having  touched  ^^f^^^^^ns- 
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formed  himself  into  a'bloomln^  youth  and  married  her.  Bnt  VertninDUs  (connected 
with  verio,  "to turu,"  or  '-10  transform")  is  probably  Bothing more  tlian  a pei-soniticatiou 
u(  thoae  clumges  by  which  plants  advance  from  blossom  to  fruit.  The  worslji])  of 
Pomona,  aa  waa  natural  among  a  htnuely  race  of  farmers  and  riiepherda  like  the  ancient 
Latins,  waa  of  ocraaiderable  Importance.  Vairo  tells  us  that  at  Home  her  services  were 
under  the  care  of  a  special  priest,  the  famen  PontonaUa.  In  woiks  of  art  she  wan 
generally  represented  with  fruits  in  her  lap,  or  in  a  basket,  with  a  garland  of  fruits  in 
her  hair,  and  a  prunlug-knife  in  her  right  liand. 

POKOVA,  or  Mainland,  mucli  tlie  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
(q.v.),  in  which  group  it  occupies  a  central  position.  It  is  open  to  the  Atlantic  on  the 
w.,  and  to  the  Oerman  ocean  uu  the  e.,  while  on  the  n.  Euhaliowand  Bhapinsha  sounds 
sepanites  it  from  the  islands  of  Ronsay  and  Shapinaha,  and  on  the  s. ,  Scapa  Flow  separates 
it  from  Hoy  and  South  llonaldsha.  Area,  150  aq.m.;  pop.  '71,  16,541.  It  is  25  m.  in 
length,  and  15  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  but  is  venr  irregular  in  shape.  At  the  town  of 
Elrkwall,  the  t^eadth  of  the  island  is  only  about  8  miles.  In  tlie  w.,  the  shores  are  bold 
and  elevated,  but  there  is  a  general  slope  toward  the  east  The  surface  is  divcrsifled 
with  hill  and  lake,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  moor  and  heath.  Good  pastures  aru 
found,  however,  and  in  the  valley  there  is  a  fertile,  loamy  soil.  Oats,  beans,  and  bere 
are  produced,  and  sheep  and  swine  are  extensively  reared.  Tlic  chief  towns  arc  Kirk- 
wall (q.v.)  and  Btromness  (q.v.). 

POXFADOUS  (Jkanmb  ANTorNBTTB  Paiuon),  Marquise  de,  a  notable  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.,  was  b.  in  Paris  in  1720  or  1722.  Her  reputed  father  was  a  certidn  Francois  Poisson, 
who  held  a  bumble  office  in  the  army-commissoriat;  but  M.  le  Normand  de  Tournheim. 
a  rich  fermier-ff^imt,  claimed  for  himself  the  honors  of  a  dui>lou8  patumity,  and 
brought  up  the  little  Jeanne  as  his  daughter.  She  turned  out  awtmdeifulfy  clever  child, 
and  M.  le  Normand  spared  no  pains  to  give  her  the  best,  or,  at  least,  the  most  stylish 
education  possible.  She  excelled  in  such  nccompllshraents  as  muric,  elocution,  and 
drawing;  but  wliat  charmed  the  brilliant  society  that  frcquentoil  the  talona  of  the  rich 
financier,  was  the  perfect  grace  and  beauty  of  her  figure,  and  the  exquisite  art  with 
which  she  dressed.  A  crowd  of  smtora  constiiutly  besieged  her,  but  the  ouo  who 
obtained  her  hand  was  her  cousin,  Le  Normay  I'Etioles.  They  were  married  in  1741. 
But  Mme.  I'Etloles,  who  was  constantly  told  bv  her  infamous  mother  that  site  was  a 
"  morsel  for  a  king,"  was  careless  of  her  husbana's  honor  and  peace.  Though  he  loved 
her  to  diatniction— and  he  was  a  man  with  whose  love  anv  woman  might  have  been 
content — she,  cold,  lieartless,  and  ambitious,  was  scheming  nay  and  ni^t  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  monarcli.  Her  efforts  were  after  a  time  crowned  with  success,  and  Mme. 
I'Etioles  was  installed  in  the  palace  of  Versailles;  she  was  soon  afterward  ennobleil  by  the 
title  of  marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  long  ruled  the  king,  first  aa  mtetress,  and  afterward 
as  amie  neeeataire.  One  rends  with  some  astonishment  of  the  incessant  artifices  slie  had 
recourse  to  in  order  to  preserve  ber  influence — the  everlasting  huntings,  concerts,  private 
tbeotricals,  little  suppers,  and  what  not^-anytbing  to  distract  tiie  roval  mind  .(surely 
sufficiently  distracted  already  by  nature),  and  to  make  it  think  only  01  the  clever  pur- 
veyor of  gayeties!  The  private  theatricals,  in  particular,  were  a  great  success,  and  were 
' '  got  up"  every  winter  from  1747  to  1753 — the  marquise  herself  proving  a  charming  actress. 
The  king  thought  the  marquise  extremely  clever,  and,  when  lie  ceased  to  "love"  her, 
waa  ^ladtoavad  himself  of  her  services  as  his  political  adviser.  In  fact,  she  became 
premier  of  France;  the  council  of  ministers  assembled  in  her  boudoir,  where  the  most 
important  aSairs  of  state  were  settled.  The  choice  of  ministera.  of  ambassadors,  of 
eeaerals,  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  female;  the  abb§  de  Bernis,  the  favorite  of  a 
favorite,  entered  the  council.  Foreign  diplomacv  turned  the  drcumstanoe  to  account. 
The  Austrian  prime-minister  indu^  Muria  Theresa  to  sacrifice  her  pride  to  the 
exigencies  of  her  position,  and  the  empress-quoeu  wrote  the  courtesan  a  letter  in 
which  she  addressed  her  as  ma  cou»ine.  That  word  turned  the  head  of  the  marquise,  and 
changed  for  a  time  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  She  died  (April  15,  1764)  with  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  hands.  During  her  lifetime,  immense  sums  from  the 
national  trensuiy  were  pud  away  to  the  marquise,  and  to  her  brother,  created  maniuts  de 
Marigny.  In  tlie  years  1763-63  alone,  they  amounted  to  8,456,000  llvres.  She  had 
■numerous  houses  and  lands  also  given  her.  In  1858.  M.  le  Roi,  keeper  of  the  town- 
library  of  Versulles,  published  in  the  Journal  de  VImtruetion  Publtqiie,  a  Hut  of  the 
expenses  of  the  marquise  de  Pompadour  during  the  years  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  the 
royaliawr,  which  he  had  found  in  MS.  in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise. 
They  amounted  to  86,000.000  Uvres.  She  was  inii>eriou3  and  vindictive  beyond  measure, 
and  with  relentless  cruelty  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  the  dungeons  of  tJie 
bastille  and  elsewhere,  multitudes  who  had  dared  to  speak  about  her  ill-gotten  gains  and 
power.  After  facts  like  these,  it  is  but  a  poor  npolog}'  for  the  marquise  to  say  that  she 
encouraged  savans,  poets,  and  philosophers,  patronized  and  protected  the  Biiq/cfcpedie, 
and  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  .Te<«uits.  The  LeUt-ea  in  her  name  are  mostly  spurious. 
See  the  X*/«  by  Goncourt  (new  ed.  1878). 

FOXFEn,  a  city  of  Campania,  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baraus  (Sarno), 
looking  out  on  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  stood  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Vecuvius,  Iwtwcen 
Hcrculaneum  and  Btaois.    Of  its  early  hislory  little  is  known  (I^nd  ^ficribod.  its 
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foundation  to  Hercules) ;  but  in  more  recent  i  imcs  it  bfecamo  a  favorite  resort  for  wealthy 
Romans,  many  of 'whom,  includiug  Cicero,  btid  villas  in  the  Bubur))S.  It  musOhavd 
been  at  one  time  a  place  of  consitlernble  trade,  since  it  was  tlie  port-town  of  Kola  and 
other  inland  cities  which  studded  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Barnui.  The  city  was  much 
deluged  by  an  earthquake  which  happened  on  Fel>.  6,  68  A.D.,  and  not  many  years  had 
revolved  wlien  the  great  and  tinal  citlaniity  overtook  it.  In  70  a.d.  occuned  that  terriflo 
eraptioD  of  Yesavius  which,  in  one  day,  oveiwlielmed  in  irremediable  ruin  the  towns  of 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabise.  In  course  of  time  a  small  villaee  rooe  at  or  near 
the  Kpot;  but  by  and  by  the  memory  of  Pompeii  was  forgotten,  and  for  centuries  its 
very  t^ito  was  unsnown.  The  difficulty  of  discoverii^  its  true  position  was  increased  in 
cou'sequence  of  the  changes  produced  by  this  fearful  cooTuldoni  which  had  hurled  back 
Uie  SurnuB  from  its  ancient  course,  and  raised  the  sea-beach  to  a  considerable  height,  so 
tliat  the  re-discovered  city,  to  wlikih  mercbantmen  resorted  of  old,  is  now  a  mile  from 
the  coast,  and  a  considerable  distance  from  the  stream  that  in  ancient  times  was  wont  to 
skirt  its  walls.  For  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  Pompeii  lay  undisturbed  beneath 
heaps  of  ashes  and  cinders.  At  length,  in  1680,  some  ruins  were  noticed,  but  it  was  not 
till  1755  that  any  excavations  were  made.  These  operations,  begun  by  the  Neapolitan 
guvemment,  have  beeu  continued  till  the  present  time  (and  recently  with  increased 
eneigy),  and  liave  been  exceedingly  productive  of  objects  which  interest  the  antiquarian 
and  the  classical  scholar.  The  remains  found  arc  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preserv** 
tion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  was  destroyed  not  by  lava,  but  showers  of  sand, 
ashes,  and  cinders  {lapitli),  forming  a  light  covering,  which  found  its  way  into  every 
nook,  and,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed  up  tlie  town.  It  would  appear  tliat  in  some 
parts  at  least  the  matter  was  despoeitcd  in  h  state  of  liquid  mud,  and  so  flowed  iuto  the 
remotest  cellars  of  the  doomed  habitations.  Tliis  is  pmved  hy  the  discovery  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  "  iocloscd  in  a  mold  of  volcanic  paste,  which  retained  a  perfect 
impres^ou  of  her  form."  It  suggested  lo  siguor  Fiorelli,  the  director  of  the  ezca'rotionB, 
the  idea  of  tilling  up  the  molds  with  liquiil  plaster,  and  obtaining  casts  of  Uie  forms 
they  contained.  Many  interesting  objects  recently  discovered  have  tbus  been  preserved. 
Among  recent  excavations  are  several  paintings  of  classical  subjects,  one  of  which,  the 
lAOCOon,  excavated  in  1875,  is  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  ancient  art.  That  the 
snpcrincumbent  rubbish,  in  most  places  about  15  ft.  deep,  is  tbe  accumulation  of  several 
eruptions  is  proved  by  the  facts:  that  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  different  layers  have 
been  distinctly  countea;  and  that,  while  the  upper  layers  are  undisturbed,  the  lower  one 
luia  evidently  been  moved.  Tbe  comparatively  few  skeletons  found,  and  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  objects  of  great  value,  as  goldTand  silver  plate,  show  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  (estimated  at  20,000)  escaped  and  returned  to  btiry  their  dead,  and  recover 
their  treo-sures.  In  the  autumn  of  1864,  upward  of  two  hundred  skeletons  were  found 
in  a  temple  of  Juno,  the  victims  having  evidently  gone  thither  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  goddess.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  city  has  as  yet  been  excavated.  The  plan  of 
Pompeii  seems  to  liave  been  regular,  the  narrow  streets  ci-ossing  one  another  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  were  plain  and  seldom  more  tlian  two  stQries  high,  and  had  all  their 
g(»od  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  The  walls  are  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 
It  would  he  impossible  in  our  brief  space  to  attempt  even  an  enumeration  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  thU  now  famous  city.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  in  all  the  departments  of 
sodnl  life — In  the  aflairs  vfl  domestic  and  of  public  life,  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
t!ie  sliows  of  the  arena — in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture — in  fine,  in  all  the 
appliances  of  comfort  and  of  luxury  in  a  wealthy  community,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
livmg  picture  of  a  city  1800  years  ago.  The  reader  who  wishes  fuller  information  should 
cousuU  Mazois's  work,  Lea  ttuirmt  de  Pompeii  (Paris,  1812-860;  Breton's  Pompeia  (Paris, 
1855);  Overbeck's  Pmjmi  in  seinen  Gebduden,  Atteiihiimem  vnd  Kuntttoerken  (8d  ed., 
Leip.  1875);  sir  W.  Gelf's  well-known  Pompeiana  (4  vols.  1834-80);  and  Bmp^i:  itt 
HuAoTy,  Buildings,  and  Antiquities,  by  T.  H.  Dyer  (1876).  For  a  popular  account  of  the 
stale  of  Fompeii  some  years  ago,  we  may  refer  to  SomeAiTiff  <^  IkUj/,  by  W.  Chambers 
(1889). 

POXFELKOOBB,  or  Povblo,  (Htrua  pompdmoot,  a  fruit  nearly  resembling  the  shad- 
dock {q.v^  of  which,  pe^-haps,  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  variety,  although  it  is  now  dis- 
tingutebed  by  some  botanists  as  a  separate  species.  It  is  large  and  pale  yellow.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  and  has  recently  I^en  introduced  into  many 
warm  countries.  It  has  become  an  article  of  importation  into  Britain,  and  is  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  fruit-shops.  In  pleasantness  of  taste  it  resembles  the  best  oranges.  It  is 
often  preserved  with  wine  and  sugar,  when  it  is  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  in  a  hot 
climate.    The  rind  is  often  candied. 

FOKFET  THE  GREAT.  Cncius  Pompeius  Magnus,  son  of  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo, 
was  born  In  106  b.c.  At  the  early  age  of  17  be  began  to  learn  the  militaty  art  under  his 
fother  by  service  in  the  fleld  agamst  the  Italians  in  the  SociiU  war.  Thoi^  so  young, 
he  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  valor  and  of  remarkable  energy  of  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  87  B.C.,  when  he  was  only  19years  of  age,  he  was  left  without  a 

r lector,  and  during  tlie  temporary  triumph  of  the  Marian  party,  he  was  for  some  time 
considerable  danger.   When  Sulla,  to  whose  side  he  was  attadied,  returned  from 
Greece  to  Italy  to  oppose  Uarine,  Pomp^  hastened  into  Picentun,  wh^^^^^fu^^^on- 
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sklerable  estates  and  Influence,  and  fliers  raised  an  army  of  three  legions,  vith  wLlch  lie 
auoceasfuUy  opposed  the  forces  of  the  Marian  party,  compelling  tbem  to  quit  tlie  dis- 
trict, and  Meeting  a  junction  with  Bulla.  During  the  rest  of  tlie  war  he  iMfhavi-d  with 
great  prudence  and  valor,  and  with  such  remarkable  success,  that,  on  tlio  restoration  of 
peace  in  Italy,  the  conduct  of  the  war  agunst  the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction  in  Africa 
and  Bicily  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  speedily  performed  his  commission,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  was  honored  with  the  name  of  MAairoB  (i.e.,  "the  great"),  and  with  a 
triumph,  which,  for  one  who  had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  merely  an 
«gue»,  was  an  unprecedented  distinction.  His  next  exploits  were  the  reduction  of  tlie 
followers  of  Lepidus,  whom  he  drove  out  of  Italy,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Marian 

Sarty  in  Spain,  led  on  by  the  brave  Sertorius.  This  latter  work  was  one  of  no  small 
[fflculty.  Pompey  suffered  some  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Sertorius,  and  it  was 
only  after  Sertorius  bad  been  assassinated  that  he  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
In  returning  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  five  or  six  years  in  Spain,  he  fell  in  with  and 
defeated  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Spartacus,  and  thus  claimed  the  credit  of  couclud- 
iog  the  Sorvile  war.  He  was  now  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  thouf^  le^ly  ineliaible 
to  the  consulship,  was  elected  to  that  important  office  xor  the  year  TO.  the  senate  ndieT- 
inshim  of  his  disabilities  rather  than  provuke  him  to  extremities.  Hitherto  Pomiwy  hnd 
beTcmged  to  the  aristocradc  party;  but,  as  he  had  of  late  years  been  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  some  of  the  leading  men,  he  publicly  espoused  the  people's  cause.  He 
carried  a  law  restoring  the  tribunician  power  to  the  people,  and  aided  larsely  in  intro- 
ducing the  H\l  of  Aurelius  Cotta  (tee  Aurelia),  that  tbejvdieet  should  for  the  future  he 
taken  from  the  tenate,  tiie  egvita,  and  the  triimni  aerarH,  instead  of  from  tlie  senate 
alone.  In  67-M  B,c.  Pompey  perfonned  a  noble  service  to  the  republic  in  clearing  tlw 
Mediterranean  of  the  pirates  who  infested  it  in  immense  numbers;  and  durin?  the  next 
four  years,  66-63,  he  conouered  Mithridates,  king  of  Pootus,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  Antiochus;  king  of  DTria.  At  the  same  time  he  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  On  bis  return  to  Italy  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  for  the  third  time  in  61  B.C.  And  now  his  star  began  to  dim.  Hencefor- 
ward we  find  him  distrusted  by  the  aristocracy,  and  second  to  CKsar  in  popular  favor. 
Alter  his  return  he  was  anxious  that  his  acts  in  Asia  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate, 
and  eertain  lands  ai^iortloned  among  his  veteiao  Boldlera.  But  the  senate  declined  to 
accede  to  his  wish,  and  he  therefore  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Cteaar,  who  promised 
to  secure  for  him  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects,  if  be  in  turn  would  as^t  Ceesar  in 
the  atudnment  of  Au  aims.  Crassus,  who  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence exercised  a  wide  influence  at  Rome,  n-as  induced  to  forego  his  grudge  to 
Pompey,  and  thus  these  three  men  formed  among  themselves  that  coalition  wliich  is 
commonly  called  "the  first  triumvirate,"  and  whicTi  for  a  time  frustrated  all  the  efforts 
of  the  aristomtic  pwty.  Thia  small  oligarchy  carried  all  before  them;  Pompey's  acts  in 
Asia  were  ratified;  Ctesai's  designs  were  all  gained ;  his  agrarian  law,  distnbuting  land 
in  Campania  among  the  poorer  citizens  was  passed,  and  thus,  too,  Pompey's  promises 
to  his  troops  were  fulfilled.  Cfesar's  daughter,  Julia,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Pompey, 
and  private  relationship  was  tlius  made  to  bind  tighter  the  tie  of  political  interest.  And 
now,  for  some  years  following,  Csesar  was  reaping]  aurels  in  Gaul,  and  rising  higher  in 
popular  esteem  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  wliilc  Pompey  was  idly  wasting  his  time  and 
bu  ener^es  at  Rome.  But  Pompey  could  not  bear  a  rival.  Jealousies  sprang  up; 
Julia  di^  in  54  B.C.,  and  thus  fatlier-in-law  and  son-in-law  were  sundered  by  a^et  wider 
gulf,  which  no  bridge  could  span.  Pompey  now  returned  to  bis  former  fnendr^  the 
aristocn^,  whose  great  dedre  was  to  check  Cttsar's  views,  and  strip  him  of  his  com- 
mand. Cteaai  was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  office  and  return  to  Rome,  which  he  con- 
sented to  do,  provided  Pompey,  who  had  an  army  near  Rome,  would  do  the  same.  The 
senate  insisted  on  an  unconaiUonal  resignation,  and  ordered  him  to  disband  bis  army  by 
a  certain  day,  otherwise  he  would  be  declared  a  public  enemy.  To  Uiis  resolution  two 
of  the  tribunes  in  vain  objected;  they  therefore  left  the  aty  and  cast  themselves  on 
Cflosar  for  protection.  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that  he  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
and  thus  defied  the  senate  and  its  armies,  which  were  under  Pompey's  command.  The 
events  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  have  been  recorded  in  the  life  of  Ceesar  (q.v.). 
It  remains  only  to  mention,  that  after  being  finally  defeated  at  Pharsalia  in  48  B.C., 
Pompey  escap^  to  Ilgypt,  where,  according  to  the  order  of  the  king's  ministers,  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  a  former  centurion  of  his  own,  as  he  was  landing  from  the 
boat.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  afterward  presented  to  Ceesar  ou  his  arrival  in  Egypt.  . 
But  Ceesar  was  too  magnanimous  to  delight  in  such  a  sight.  The  murderer  of  Pompey  i 
was,  by  bis  orders,  put  to  death.  The  body  lay  on  the  beach  for  some  time,  but  was  at 
length  buried  by  a  needman.  Philippns,  who  had  accompanied  bts  master  to  the  shore, 

POMPEY,  Settus,  B.C.  75-85;  second  sou  of  Pompey  the  great,  and  called  Pomp^ 
the  younger;  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  his  resistance  to  Antony  and  Octavius. 
Bearing  of  the  death  of  his  fatlier  he  fled,  finally  escaping  to  the  borders  of  the  Lace- 
tani,  and  rallying  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  a  gang  of  banditti.  He  applied  to  the 
Roman  senate  for  the  restitution  of  his  father's  property  which  had  been  confiscated. 
He  received  a  lat;ge  sum  of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  title  of  commander 
o(  the  seas.  Marching  southward  he  crushed  all  opposition,  took  poesenlqn  of  Boptica, 
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Ponoe. 


and  assumed  the  state  aod  authority  of  a  sorereign.  When  he  learned,  b.o.  48,  that  a 
second  triumvirate  was  fonned,  and  that  he  was  among  the  proscribed,  he  resort^  to 
piracy,  bis  mariners  boarded  tnitltckers,  aud  Cornea,  aardinik,  and  Sicily  fell  into  his 
power.  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation  by  hia  iuterceplion  of  their  com- 
shlps:  the  people  compelled  Antony  aud  Octavius  to  negotiate  a  peace.  A  treaty  wo* 
concluded  advantageous  to  8extu&  Siculy,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  ana  Achaia  were  given 
him,  and  he  was  promised  the  consulship  the  following  year.  But  hosUlities  were 
soon  resumed,  and  iu  96  a  Roman  sqaadron  under  Apippa  destroyed  hia  fleet  off 
Kautoclms.  Pompey  fled,  but  after  &  few  months  was  oTertaken  by  Titus,  carried  to 
31Uetus.  and  put  to  deatiL 

POXFEys  FILZJUt.  Tlie  uamo  of  a  celebrated  column  standing  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  Alexandria.  It  stanos  npon  an  eminence  about  1800  ft.  a  of  the  walls.  It  is 
a  mouolilli  of  red  granite  aud  of  tlie  Goriiithiaa  order,  and  stands  upon  a  pedestal.  Its 
total  height  is  98  ft.  9  iu.';  shaft,  73  ft. ;  29  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference.  The  shaft  is  well 
execuletT  On  the  (.ummit  is  a  circular  depression  for  the  base  of  a  statue,  which  in 
some  old  drawing  is  represented  standing  on  it.  The  name  popularly  applied  to  it  of 
Pmnpcy'a  pillar  is  an  erroneous  appellation  given  by  aodeat  travelers,  who  confess  they 
do  not  know  whence  it  was  derived,  and  still  retained.  The  inscription  on  the  base, 
however,  shows  that  it  was  erected  by  Publius,  prefect  of  Eg^pt,  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  who  is  styled  upon  it  "  the  invincible;"  and  it  is  supposed  to  record 
the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian,  296  a.d.,  and  tbe  suppression  of  the  rebell- 
ion of  the  pretender  Achilleus.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a  circus, 
fomm.  or  gymnasium.  The  obelisk  stood  upon  some  fragments  of  Egyptian  monuments 
of  remote  antiquity,  oon^sting  of  a  piece  with  the  name  of  a  monarch  of  tbe  18th 
Egyptian  dynasty,  and  another  with  Uiat  of  Psammitlchua  I.,  the  former  of  which  Is 
now  in  the  British  museum.— Wilkinson's  Modem  Bgyr^.  i.  p.  149  and  foil.;  White, 
.^g^ptiaea,  p.  1,  and  foil. ;  Champollion-Figeac,  L'S^i^pte,  p.  472;  Nordai,  L  p.  82. 

P0MP0NIU8  MELA.    See  Mela,  anU. 

POKAHI,  or  Paihani,  a  seaport  t.  of  Britisli  India,  in  the  district  of  Malabar,  on  tlie 
«.  side  of  an  estuary  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  600  m.  8.e.  from  Bombay.  Tlie 
river  is  navigable  only  for  canoes  to  the  distance  of  68  m.  from  the  sea.  The  population 
is  emi)loyed  in  flabiug  and  in  trade,  having  numerous  patemars,  or  sea-going  boats. 
Ponani  was  fonnerly  a  much  more  ocmalderable  place,  until  nearly  mined  by  the  oppres* 
don  of  Tippoo  sultan.  Under  the  system  of  railways  by  which  the  Madras  territories  are 
traversed,  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  this  port  of  the  peninsula  have  been  united 
jy  a  line  from  Ponani  to  Madras.    Pop.  '72,  11,478. 

PONCAS,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  Indians,  originally  a  part  of  the  Omahas.  They  for- 
merly lived  on  tbe  Red  River  of  the  North,  but  were  constantly  attacked  by  the  Sioux, 
who  drove  them  from  place  to  place,  until  greatly^  reduced  in  numbers,  w^lien  they  left  the 
region  the  Missouri  and  seilled  on  tbe  Ponca  river,  where  ttiey  built  a  fortiOod  village. 
In  Mar.,  1858,  th^  sold  their  land  to  the  government,  a  valuable  tract  lyiag  between 
Iowa  creek  and  White  river.  They  removed  to  a  reservation  near  the  Yanktona;  here 
they  were  again  attacked  by  the  Sioux,  which  disturbance,  accompanied  by  the  failures 
of  their  crops,  caused  them  to  become  dissatisfied,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  in  Mar., 
1865,  which  gave  them  756,000  acres  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niotvara river,  from 
which  they  were  afterward  transferred  to  the  Indian  territory,  where  a  majority  now 
(1881)  remain,  though  allowed  to  return  to  Dakota'lf  they  prefer. 

FOHCE  DE  LEOK,  Prat  Luis,  a  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  was  b.  in  1537,  probably  at 
Granada.  Iu  1544  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
studied,  took  his  degree  in  tlicolo^  In  1560,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  tlie  same  in 
1561.  The  reputation  that  he  ncqtiircd  as  a  learned  commentator  on  the  Bible  induced 
some  p|ersons,  who  were  envious  of  his  success,  to  accuse  him  of  having  disregarded  the 

Erohibition  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  he  i£ule  a  new  trans- 
ition of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  nod  brought  out  prominently,  in  bis  arrangement  of  the 
verses,  the  true  character  nf  tlie  original — viz.,  that  of  a  pastoral  eclogue.  This  inter- 
pretation was  not  that  adopted  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  was  sum- 
moned, in  1572,  before  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  InquisiUon  at  Valladolid  to  answer 
the  charges  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  translating  the  sacred  writings  contraiy  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  first  accusation  Mquiekly  disposed  of— for  he  had  in  reality 
no  inclination  to  a  foreign  Protestantism;  but  tbe  second  was  undoubtedly  true,  and 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  imprisoned.  After  Ave  years  he  was  released  through  the  interven- 
tion of  powerful  friends,  and  was  ^ven  reinstated  in  his  cliair  at  the  uni'versity  with  tlie 
greatest  marks  of  respect.  Tlie  numerous  auditory  that  assembled  to  witness  the 
resumption  of  his  lectures  were  dectritled  when  Ponce  de  Leon  began  with  these  simple 
words,  "As  we  observed  in  our  last  discourse" — thus  sublimely  i";noriog  the  cause  and 
the  duration  of  his  long  absence  from  his  lecture-room.  In  1580  Ponce  de  Leon  pub- 
lisbed  a  Lntin  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  be  explained  theTxiem 
directly,  s>-mboUcally,  and  mystically;  and,  tberefore.  as  oliscurely,  says  Mr.  Ticknor. 
"  as  the  most  orthodox  could  wish."  Ponce  de  Leon  lived  14  years  after  his  rostArntion 
to  liberty,  but  his  terror  of  the  iDquldtiou  never  quite  left  him,  andhe  w^>^7j»d^}U8 
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in  regard  to  what  he  gave  to  the  world  during  his  lifetime.  He  died  in  1691.  Ponce  de 
Lcon^s  poetical  reputntion  was  wholly  postliumous,  for  thougli  his  He  loti  Nombros  de 
Chmto  (On  the  Names  of  Christ)  (Salamanca,  1583-85),  and  La  I^ifecta  Camda  (The  Per- 
fect Wife)  (Salamanca,  1583),  are  full  of  imagt-ry,  eloquence,  and  eothusiajsm,  yet  tlier 
are  iu  prose.  His  poctfcnl  remains  were  first  published  by  Qtievedo  at  Madrid  in  1081, 
under  the  title,  ObitiA  Propiiat,  y  Traducionea  Latiiuu,  Griegas,  y  Iiatiana$:  eon  la  Pura- 
^Ton  de  AlguTios  Sattiwg  y  CapUaloa  de  Job,  and  have  since  been  often  repriated.  These 
consist  of  translations  from  Yiivil's  Eclogues  and  the  Oeorgieg;  from  the  Odea  of  Horace, 
and  otlicr  classical  authors,  and  from  the  Psalms.  His  original  poems  are  few,  but  they 
are  considered  among  the  most  precious  in  the  author's  lungua^,  and  liave  given  Ponce 
dc  Leon  a  foremost  place  among  the  Spanish  lyrists.  Acconitug  to  Ticknor,  "Luis  da 
Leou  had  the  soul  or  a  Hebrew,  and  bis  enthusiasm  wits  almost  always  kindled  by  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testameut.  Nevertheless,  he  preserved  unaltered  the  national  char- 
acter. His  best  compositions  are  odes  composed  iu  the  old  Castilian  versiflcalion,  with 
a  classic  purity  and  a  vigorous  finish  that  Spanish  poetry  had  never  till  theu  known,  and 
to  which  it  has  wilii  difficulty  attained  since."  Bee  Nicholas  Antonio,  BiblioUwca  His- 
paiia  Nova;  Ticknor,  UUstory  of  Spanish  Literature;  and  Viliemain,  Eiuait  aur  la  Poeaie 
Lyriqm. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  Juak,  146(H531;  b.  Spain;  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  and 
was  a  lo  Ferdinand  Y.,  and  also  served  iu  the  ward  against  the  Moors  of  Gruoada, 
He  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  Uispani<3a  in  1493,  and  became  com- 
ihiuider  of  the  eastern  province.  In  1508  he  salted  on  an  expedition  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
a  year  later,  having  conquered  the  ishuid.  became  governor  of  it,  and  ruled  with  gretU 
rigor  until  his  removal,  which  was  effected  throu^  the  iutiuence  of  the  famliV  of 
Columbus.  In  1513,  advanced  in  years,  but  with  his  love  of  adventure  atill  unquenclied, 
he  sailed  from  Porto  Rico  iu  search  of  the  mythical  fountain  of  vouth,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  tbe  Bahamas,  whither  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed,  aud  having  failed  in  fiad- 
in^  it,  set  sail  for  Florida,  f^here  lie  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  ban^  were  covered 
with  beautiful  foliage  intermingled  with  Sowcrn,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  peninsula 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  called  it  Florida.  He  still  continued  his  seuvh  for  the 
famous  fountain  along  tlie  coast,  and  also  on  the  Tortugas,  and  flnally  returned  to  Porto 
Rico,  leaving  another  to  contlnne  tlie  search.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1518,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida,  and  in  1521  undertook  to  colonize  it, 
bat  being  wounded  by  one    the  natives,  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he  died. 

FOIfCEO,  an  important  article  of  male  attire  in  Chili.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloUi,  5-7  ft.  Iodv,  3-4  ft  broad,  having  in  the  middle  a  slit  tlirough  which 
the  w*eaTer  passes  his  head,  so  that  the  poncho  rests  upon  the  Moulders,  and  hangs  down 
t)efore  and  behind.  In  the  fashions  of  recent  times,  the  poncho  has  been  introduced 
in  Europe. 

POND,  Enoch.  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1791;  gradtiated  at  Brown  univornty.  1818;  studied 
theologv  with  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  in  1814,  and  sctUcd  as  pastor  of  tlie  Congre- 
gational church  at  Auburn,  Mase.,  where  he  rmained  until  ISW.  when  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  8pirU  of  tlie  Pilgrims,  a  monthly  religious  mtunizine  in  Boston.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me. ;  in  1856  became  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  professor  of  ecdesiastical  history,  and  lecturer  on  pa^ral  duties. 
He  has  published  reviews  of  Jvdaon  on  Bn/ptirm;  Mmmy  (hne&ri  Leeturet;  Memoirt  ef 
President  Danea;  Memoir  ef  Susanna  An&my;  Memoir  of  Count  Zuitmdorf;  Menunr 
otjohn  WieUiffe;  Morning  of  the  B^oniuition;  No  Felmc8?iip  vnth  Jtomanism;  The 
Young  Pasto)''s  Guide;  Tfie  MatJier  Family;  The  World's  Salvation;  Pope  and  Pagan, 
or  Middleto/i'a  CeMtrated  Letters;  ^DedenborgianUm  Bevieised;  Plato:  his  Lffe,  Works, 
Opinions,  and  Infiuenee;  Betneto  of  BushneWa  God  in  Christ;  The  Ancient  Church;  Memoir 
of  John  Knox;  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology;  Leetui'es  on  Pastoral  Theology;  Sermons: 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  BibUotheea  Sacra,  JJ&Ueal  B^po^orjf,  and  many  other  pm- 
odicals. 

POND,  John,  studied  at  the  Maidstone  grammar-school,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  Having,  on  account  of  ill-health,  spent  several  years  abroad,  he  settled  on 
ills  return  at  "Westbury,  near  Bristol,  where  lie  remained  till  1807.  While  hne  he  made 
oI>3<;rvation8  proving  that  the  quadrant  tlien  at  Greenwich  for  the  determination  of 
declinations  had  changed  its  form  since,  the  time  of  Bradley  in  1750,  a  result  which 
Troughton  verified  actual  measurement.  In  1807  he  returned  to  London,  and  in 
1811  succeeded  Dr.  N.  Maskelyne  as  astronomer  royal.  He  is  the  inventor  nf  the 
metliod  of  observing  in  ^oup,  and  was  the  first  astronomer  who  advocated  what  is 
now  the  universal  practice  of  depending  on  masses  of  obaervations  for  all  fundamental 
data.  In  1888  he  completed  a  standard  catologne  of  1118  fixed  stars.  His  works  are 
the  volumes  of  the  Greenwich  ohservatoiy,  published  dtiring his  astrmiomerdiip;  various 
papers  in  the  TVanaaatiom  at  the  royal  and  royal  ostrononOcal  societies;  translation  of 
the  Systhng  dn  Monde  of  Laplace.   He  received  a  pension  in  1886, 

POHSICSEBBT,  the  chief  of  the  French  settlements  iu  India,  situated  in  the  district 
of  South  Arcot,  in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  other  French  establishments  are  TSahi 
in  Malabar^  Karikal  (q.v.)  in  Tanjore,  Yanaon  iu  Qodavari,  and  Ghande^|^^^||^  in 
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BenssL  The  extant  of  tlie  united  tenitoiies  Is  sivw  hr  U.  BIo(±  at  188  8q.iiilles. 
Fondichernr  la  situated  on  the  Coromandol  coast  In  11'  66'  of  n.  lat.,  and  79°  54'  of  e. 
long.,  and  is  88  m.  from  Madras.  The  territory  of  Pondidierry  is  divided  Into  Uiree 
districts— PoDdicberry,  VeHenore.  and  Bahour— has  an  area  of  107  sq-m.,  and  comprises 
82  Till&gea  The  total  population  of  the  Frencli  eBtablishtnents  in  India  iu  1840  was 
leclioaed  at  171,217;  in  1U76  it  amounted  to  285,022.  The  pojiulatioa  of  the  town  of 
Fondicherry  is  about  50,000.  Its  exports  (indigo,  cotton,  skins,  nuts,  oils,  etc.)  and 
imports  amount  in  value  to  about  £600,000  aunualiy.  Ptni.  of  district  of  Pondicherry 
■bout  90,000.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  u  divided  by  a  canal  into  a 
European  and  a  native  town.  It  has  a  handsome  square,  where  are  the  K^vcrnor-gcn- 
eral's  house,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  bazaar.  In  Pondicherry  is  the  high  court 
for  the  French  posaeBsious  in  Asia,  a  European  college,  aud  an  Indian  school.  The 
open  roadstead  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  possesses  a  light-house ;  and  from  it  mail 
steamers  sail  for  Europe,  Madras,  etc.  The  ^vemor  oi  Pondlcheny  is  govmior-gencral 
of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  The  spmniug  of  cotton  and  the  fabrication  of  cot- 
ton-thread are  the  chief  manufactures  in  Frendi  ^tabiisbments. 

iN^lmr.— The  first  settlement  of  the  Frendi  in  India  was  at  Bnrat,  hi  1668.  Tlie 
chief  of  the  French  East  India  company  at  that  time  was  Cnou.  BubsequeoLly  he  took 
Trincomaleo  from  the  Dutch ;  but  tboywere  not  long  in  repossessing  themselTes  of  it. 
Carou  tlien  turned  to  the  Coromaodel  coast.  In  1672  he  took  from  tlie  Dutch  St.  Theme, 
a  Portuguese  town  (now  a  suburb  of  Madras);  but  two  years  later  the  Dutch  retook  this 
place  also.  It  was  then  that  Francois  Martin  collected  >il)out  60  Frenchmen  and  settled 
them  in  Pondicherry,  which,  in  1674,  he  had  purchased,  with  the  surrounding  territory, 
from  Giugee,  who  had  the  supervision  of  all  Sivaje's  conqueata  In  the  oountrj'.  The 
Dutch  took  tlie  town  iu  1698;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswlck  it  was  Tcstoed  to  the  French 
in  1687.  Chaudemagore  was  ceded  to  the  French  in  1688  bjr  Auningsebe.  In  1727 
they  olitained  the  cession  of  Hah£;  In  178&  they  purchased  Sarikal  from  the  king  of 
Tanjore;  and  in  1762  Yanaon  was  ceded  to  them.  Dupleix  was  governor  of  Pondi- 
cheny  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England.and  in  1746  La  Bourdonnais 
took  Madras.  In  1748  admiral  Boscawen  besieged  Pondicherry,  but  two  months  later, 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  si^.  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle;  but  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  India  till  somo  time  later.  In  1757  war 
recommenced.  In  1768  count  de  Lally  hecaaie  gOTerDor-geoerol,  and  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  of  fort  Bt.  David,  which  sunendered,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  In  1761 
E}Te  Coote  took  Pondicherry.  By  the  peace  of  Puis  Pondicherry  was  restored  to  the 
French  In  1768  with  reduced  territory,  and  also  MabS,  Earikal,  and  Cbnndcmagorc. 
Pondicherry  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  sir  Hector  Monro  in  1778.  aud 
restored  iu  1783.  In  1708  the  English  again  repossessed  themeelves  of  it,  but  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1803  again  restored  it,  but  only  till  the  following  year.  Frran  this  time  it 
was  held  by  the  English  till,  \n  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1816,  it  was  for  the  laat  time 
restored  to  France,  reduced  to  ine  narrow  limits  assigned  by  the  trea^  of  1788. 

Annexed  ia  a  statement  exhlUting  some  particulars  relative  to  aufdi  of  the  present 
French  posseBBlona  in  India  sohndinate  to  B»dicherry  as  are  not  noUced  a^rately  in 
this  work : 

Yanaon,  in  the  Oodavari  district,  in  16°  48'  n.  lat.,  and  88°  11'  16"  o.  long.,  about 
S4  m.  s.  of  Hajahmundry.    The  area  is  about  18  sq.miles. 

Mah£  In  the  Malabar  district,  in  11°  48*  n.  lat,  and  78°  86'  16"  e.  long.   The  area  is 

only  about  2^  sq.miles. 

POND  LILY.   See  Watke  Lilt  (anf^ 

POUOWJUBD,  PotamoffHon,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  naiade$,  having 
bennaphrodite  flowers,  sessile  upon  a  spike  or  spadix,  which  issues  from  a  sheathing 
btact  or  Bpathe,  a  perianth  of  four  scales,  four  sessile  anthers  oppORite  to  the  scales  oi 
the  perianth,  four  pistils,  which  liecome  four  small  nuts,  and  a  curved  embryo.  The 
Bpeciea  abound  chiefly  in  the  riveni.  Isfces,  and  ditches  of  Britain  and  continental 
surope,  but  they  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  tliem  in  New 
H^liuid.  They  often  present  a  Iteautiful  appearance  In  clear  streams  and  pond!<,  where 
they  protect  the  qmwn  of  flsh  and  harbor  aquatic  insects,  their  seeds  also  affording  food 
to  aquatic  birds.  The  roots  are  a  favorite  food  of  swans.  Borne  of  the  species  have 
the  leaves  ail  submersed,  others  liave  some  of  their  leaves  floating,  and  considerably 
diflcrent  in  form  from  the  submersed  leaves. 

FOVOO,  Stmia  or  Pit7iecu»  Woi-mbii,  an  ape  of  the  same  genus  with  the  orang  (q.v.), 
but  of  mucli  larger  size,  6  ft.  or  more  from  the  heel  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  nnd  cov- 
ered with  black  nair.  with  which  dark  red  hair  Is  mingled.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo. 
Bnmatra,  and  probably  of  other  neighboring  islands,  laliahitlng  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  forests,  and  much  more  rarely  seen  by  man  than  its  congener  the  orang.  whicli  was 
at  one  time  supposed  br  the  most  ennnent  naturalists  to  be  the  same  species  in  a  younger 
state.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  black  oraiig,  It  has  a  very  prominent  murjile.  a  large 
mouth,  the  face  nearly  naked,  except  the  lower  part,  which  has  a  beard.  Little  is  yet 
known  of  the  habits  or  the  pongo.  It  is  believed  to  feed  chiefly  on  fruits.  It  possesses 
great  strength,  and.  hke  the  orang,  is  evidently  adapted  hy  its  confomuUm  for  moving 


chiefly  among  the  bou^  of  trce& 
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teXIATOWIKZ.  a  celebrated  princely  family  of  Poland,  Is  of  Italian  origin,  being 
directly  descended  from  the  family  of  tlie  Torelli.  wlioee  ancestors  -were  coanta  (ff 
Guastalla.  One  of  the  TorelU  family  liaving  settled  In  Poland,  amuned  the  name  of 
Poiiiatowski  from  his  wife's  estate  of  Poniatow  In  tbat  country.  Those  of  tbe  Pooia- 
tow.skt  fomily  who  make  a  figure  in  history  are  Pkincb  Btakislas  Poniatovski,  who, 
in  tlie  war  of  succession  to  the  kin^om  of  Poland,  joined  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in 
Bupportins  StanislaB  Lesczyoski ;  lus  sons,  Stanislas-Augustus,  the  last  king  of  Poland 
(q.v.),  and  Andbew,  who  rose  to  great  distinctioa  in  the  Austrian  senrice;  and  Andrew's 
son,  Joseph-Ahtont,  Prisce  Ponutowski,  tbe  celebrated  Polish  chief  In  the  armv  of 
Napoleon.  Joseph-Antony  was  bora  at  Warsaw,  May  7, 176S,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
entered  the  JLtutrian  army,  with  which  he  made  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1787,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  of  dragoons.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  named 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  south,  having  under  him  Kosciusko,  Wielhonki, 
Lubomirski,  and  other  celebrated  leaders.  His  army,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers 
to  that  of  Russia,  which,  in  1793,  invaded  the  country,  gained  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Polonng  and  ZlelencS;  but  Poniatowski's  uncte,  king  Stanislas,  by  agreeing  to  the  con- 
vention of  Targowitz  (q.v.),  put  an  end  to  the  contest  in  1798.  The  prince  then  resigned 
hU  command,  and  went  Into  voluntary  exile ;  but  returned  in  the  following  year  to  aid 
Eoaciosko,  now  dictator,  In  bis  fruitless  opposition  to  the  third  partition  of  Poland.  On 
the  propoul  of  Napoleon  to  reconstitute  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Poniatowski  joined 
the  French  (1800)  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  army,  Pid  did  good  servio  against  the  Rus- 
sums  at  the  baUles  of  Golymin,  Dantzic,  and  Friedland;  but  the  FrenUi  emperor,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  handed  over  Poland  to  its  enemies,  and  only  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
(nominally  subject  to  the  king  of  Saxony)  was  left  intact.  Poniatowski  was  appointed 
generalissimo  and  commander-lD-cbief  for  tbe  duchy;  and  so  zealously  did  he  ubor  for 
tbe  development  of  its  military  resources,  that,  in  1809,  when  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria  was  resumed,  he  was  able  to  drive  the  Atistrians  out  of  the  Polish  territory, 
and  overruu  a  considerable  part  of  Qalicla.  He  continued  to  administer  tbe  milituy 
aftairs  of  the  duchy  till  1812,  when  he  joined  the  French  army,  destined  to  Invade  Rus- 
sia, with  a  PoUsh  army  of  100,000  men.  But,  to  his  intense  oisguat,  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  was  broken  up  into  detachments,  which  were  iocorpornted  with  the  various 
French 'legions,  and  Poniatowski  was  left  with  not  more  than  LO.OOO  men  \mdcr  his 
direct  command.  At  the  head  of  this  divluon,  which  always  composed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Frendii  armv,  Poniatowski  gathered  Innumerable  laurels  on  the  battle-field, 
and  at  the  storming  of  the  Russian  fortresses;  but  he  was  so  severely  injured  at  Smol- 
ensko  during  tbe  retreat  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Warsaw  (Dec,  1812).  In  the 
following  autumn  he  resumed  his  old  place  in  the  French  army,  and  on  Oct.  16, 
received  from  the  emperor  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France,  an  honor,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, much  inferior  to  that  of  "generalissimo  of  the  Poles,"  which  he  already 

{)Ossesse<l.  After  the  defeat  at  Leipsic  (q.v.),  Poniatowski  was  left  with  the  remnant  of 
lis  Polish  division  to  protect  the  French  retreat,  which  lie  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
Prusuans  in  check  for  several  hours;  at  last,  when  his  force  was  reduced  to  SOO  men 
with  80  horses,  and  himself  severely  wounded,  he  retrealed  over  tbe  Plelssc,  swimming 
his  horse  through  the  river;  but,  in  attempting  dmilarly  to  cross  the  Elster,  exhausted 
nature  could  no  longer  bear  up,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more,  Oct  19, 1818.  His  body 
was  recovered  six  days  after,  and  was  embalmed  and  carried  to  Warsaw,  whence  16 
was  afterward  removed  to  Cracow,  and  placed  beside .  the  ashes  of  Sobleskl  and  Kos- 
ciusko. 

P0N8ARD,  FitAKCiB,  1814-^7.  A  French  dramatist  b.  in  Vienna;  educated  for  the 
bar,  with  tastes  for  poetical  literature.  In  1837  he  translated  Byron's  Manfred  into 
French,  but  it  found  few  readers.  While  residing  several  years  in  Vienna  he  contributed 
to  the  Mecue  d»  Vienne.  His  first  approved  production  was  Lwxriee,  whicli  was  hawked 
through  Paris  to  find  a  reader  among  the  literary  Judges  for  tbe  stage  in  1848.  and  finally 
In  18!»  got  a  hearing  through  the  friendship  of  Charles  Renaud.  Theatrical  rivalries 
aided  to  secure  It  a  brilliant  recepUon,  and  it  has  rinoe  maintained  Its  place  among  tbe 
best  productions  for  the  French  stage.  In  1846  he  produced  Agnet  tU  Miranie,  which 
was  coldly  received;  in  1850  Charlotte  Corday,  which  was  popular;  andfollowed  that  by 
a  comedy  entitled  Horace  et  L^dte,  which  was  completely  successful.  In  1638  his  L'Btm- 
neur  et  FArgentYiAa  brought  out  at  tlie  Odeon  and  bad  an  unexampled  run  of  popularity. 
It  was  remarked  as  forming  an  era  in  Parisian  taste  that  a  piece  so  pure  and  nigh  in  ita 
tone  should  have  areceptlimsoconUnuouBly  watm— -It  having  run  more  than  100  consec- 
utive niffbts  without  losing  Interest  wltii  the  public.  The  poetic  taJeot  displayed  in  Ik 
Is  not  of  a  high  order;  but  In  grace  of  diction,  sustained  interest,  and  intense  sympathy 
created  with  the  moral  of  the  play,  it  is  remarkable.  In  1856  he  produced  the  comedy 
of  La  Bourse,  an  excellent  satire  on  the  rage  for  speculation  then  just  reaching  fever 
heat  in  Paris;  in  1866  the  Lion  Amoronx;  and  in  1867,  shortly  before  his  death,  OaliUs. 
Ponsard  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1855  soon  after  the  pronounced  success 
of  L'Honneur  et  r Argent. 

POlTT-X-ICOnBSOI',  a  t  of  France,  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moeelle,  on  the  railway 
from  Nancy  to  Hetz,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  former  of  these  towns.  The  Moselle  flows 
through  the  town«  which  is  situated  In  a  fruitful  valley.   There  is  a  fine  QoUiic  church 
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dedicated  to  St  Martin.  Pont-^MousMD  has  liu^  cavnlry  barracks,  and  oome  maan- 
foctures  of  pottery.   Pop.  "70.  9.904.   It  was  toe  birUiplace  of  muralial  Duroc,  the 

favorite  and  fricDtf  of  Napoleon. 

PONTASSIE'YE,  a  t.  of  Italy,  provlQoe  of  Florence,  In  a  picturesque  situation,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Sieve  with  the  Ariio,  13}  m.  e.  of  the  citj  of  Florence;  is  a  walled 
town  with  well-kept  streets,  a  Imndsomclr  decorated  square,  and  a  large  church.  The 
inliabiiants  are  engaged  chiefly  In  agricultural  purauits,  and  at  Ha  fairs  all  the  rich  prod- 
i  ucts  of  Tuscany  are  profusely  displayed. 

FOHICHAXTBAUr,  Lake;  in  Louisiana,  about  S  m.  n.  of  New  Orleans,  with  which 
it  commuDicates  by  a  caoal,  is  40  m.  long,  and  24  m.  In  extreme  width.  It  is  navigated 
by  small  steamers,  and  communicates  on  the  e.  with  the  oulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
B.  with  the  Miasissippi.   Its  greatest  depth  is  from  16  to  20  feet. 

FOBTEGOS'YO,  a  ci^  of  southern  Ital^  In  the  province  of  Caserta,  situated  on  the 
river  Garigliauo,  37  m.^.w.  of  Capua,  with  10,030  inhabitants,  almost  all  engaged  in 
agriculture.  It  hae  an  old  castle,  many  churches,  and  is  a  bishopric.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  pope;  bnt  now,  riuoe  IS&t,  it  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  u 
a  sub-prefecture.  Napoleon  L  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Pontecorvo  to  marabal 
Bemadotte,  afterward  king  of  Sweden. 

PONTB  DA.    See  Babsano,  ante. 

POSTE  DELQA'SA,  a  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores 
(q.v.).  iu  laL  87°  40'  n.,  and  long.  30°  86'  west.  It  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  St  Braz, 
which  can  mount  90  pieces  of  cannon,  and  by  the  forts  of  Bao  Pedro  and  Bosto  de  Cao. 
The  anchorage  in  the  roadstead  is  bad  aud  the  harbor  is  shallow,  but  still  the  trade 
(which  is  lai^y  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants)  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
towns  ID  the  Azores.  The  chief  exports  are  wlieat,  maize,  and  oranges.  Pop^  estimated 
cUfferently  from  18,000  to  22,000. 

PONTEDE'RA.  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Kso,  Italy,  near  the  junction  of  the  Amo  and 
Era  rivers,  IS  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Pisa;  pop.  about  11,000.  In  the  middle  ages  its 
possession  was  the  subject  of  fierce  contention  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  it  was 
then.  B  walled  and  strongly  fortified  place.  It  is  now  an  important  manufacturing  place, 
and  the  weaving  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  is  the  chief  industry. 

FOVIXFEACT  (commonly  pronounced  Pimifref).  a  market  t  and  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borougli,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  S4  m.  8.s.w.  of  the  city  or  that  name, 
on  the  Lancnshire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Tliere  are  two  churches,  viz.,  Bt.  Giles  ami 
All-Saints;  the  latter  is  in  the  early  Engtish  style,  and  has  a  handsome  tower.  There  are 
a  grammar,  as  well  as  national  and  other  schools,  several  alms-houses,  a  large  Work- 
house built  in  1884,  a  splendid  market  hall  opened  by  lord  Palmerston  in  1860,  etc  In 
the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens  and  nurseries.  Ei^ht  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  take 
place  annually.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  com,  licence,  and  malt  Two  members  are 
returned  to  the  hcuse  of  commons  for  tiie  borough.  Pop.  71  of  municipal  borough, 
5,850;  of  parliamentary  borough,  11,653. 

The  castle  of  Pontefract,  built  shortly  after  the  conqaest,  was  n  largo  and  strong 
edifice,  and  stood  on  a  commandingheigbt.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Imprisonment  ana 
death  of  Richard  II.,  and  liere  also  lUrers,  Qrey,  and  Vaughan  were  put  to  death,  at  the 
instigation  of  Blchard  IIL  The  remains  of  the  castle  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  ore 
very  meager. 

'  PONTEFBAOT  CAXES  are  small  lozenges  of  refined  licorice,  which  have  for  cen- 
turies been  made  at  Pontefract,  and  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  impressed  with  a 
rude  figure  of  a  castle,  intended  to  represent  Pontefract  caatlc. 

FOHIEVE'DBA,  a  t  of  Spain,  In  Galicia,  is  situated  on  a  peninsular  slope  near  tha 
mouth  of  the  river  Lerez,  85  m.  s.  of  Santiago.  Pontevedra  is  a  clean  and  pretty  place, 
with  high  old  walls,  gninite-built  houses,  broad  streets,  and  pleasant  arcades.  It  takeft 
its  name  from  the  bridge  (JPoiu  Vetut)  that  spans  the  river.  The  Pontevadrans  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  though  sea-fishing  is  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  some^ 
manufactures.  Pop.  4,600.  The  neighborhood,  of  which  channing  views  are  obtidned 
from  parts  of  the  town,  Is  covered  with  villas,  farms,  and  woodlands. 

PONTIAC,  the  CO,  seat  of  Oakland  co.,  Michigan,  26  m.  n.w.  of  Detroit,  on  the 
Clinton  river,  and  tlie  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad;  pop.  '70,  4,867.  It  lias  churches, 
pchools,  8  banks,  and  8  newspapera  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  courirbouse, 
the  high  school,  a  state  reform  school,  and  an  insane  asylum,  erected  in  1877  at  a  cost 
of  almost  $500,000.  It  has  a  lar^  export  trade  in  wool,  wheat,  and  flour.  There  ore- 
planing  mills,  foundries,  flour  mills,  etc. 

PONTIAC.  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  river;  about  20,000  sq.m.: 
pop.  '71,  16,457.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  wooded.  Large  quantities  of 
lumber  are  made.   Co,  seat,  Biyson. 

PONTTAG.  1790-69;  b.  near  the  Ottawa  i-iver,  chief  of  the  OtUwas,  an  Algonqntn 
tribe  of  Indiana  He  ma  an  early  ally  of  the  French,  and  in  1764  defraded  Denwit 
sgRlnit  the  attacks  of  other  Indian  tribes,  and  It  is  thcmght  he  a^f^^ 
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Braddock  ia  1755.  In  1762,  incensed  ttt  the  English  for  having  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French,  and  perhaps  foreseeing  the  extermination  of  his  peopTe,  he  determined  on 
their  overthrow,  and  formed  a  conspimcv  to  murder  tliem  or  drive  them  from  the 
countiy  w.  of  tlie  Allegbonles,  and  invitco  the  various  tribes  to  join  him.  The  con 
splracT  was  well  planiifid.  and  so  quietly  arranged  that  no  suspicion  of  it  arose  until  the 
first  blow  had  been  struck,  June,  1768;  within  two  weeks  all  the  English  garrisons  and 
trading  posts  w.  of  Oawcgo,  excepting  Niagiira.  fort  Pitt,  and  Detroit,  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  then  with  his  followers  besieged  Detroit  for  nearly  a  year,  but,  col.  Bradstreet  receiv- 
ing re-enforcements,  the  Indians  were  forced  into  submission,  and  tlie  cliiefsof  tlie  hostile 
tribes  sued  for  pardon  and  peace;  Pontiac  alone  remained  unconquered,  and  retired  lo 
the  country  of  the  Illinois.  During  the  aiegfi  of  Detroit,  in  order  to  Inir  supplies  for  his 
followers,  FoDtlac  issued  bills  of  credit  written  on  Idrcta-bark,  with  a  picture  of  an  otter 
for  signature;  these  notes  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  afterward  redeemed  by 
Pontiac.  Once  more  he  endeavored  to  arouse  the  Indians  to  rebellion,  and  souf^t  the 
assistance  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  Indian  tribes,  but  failed,  «ud  in  1766,  his  power 
being  gone,  he  submitted  to  English  rule.  He  was  murdered  in  1769  in  Cahokia,  a 
Tillage  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Sl  Louis,  l^y  an  Indian  who  liad  Ijeen  bribed  to  do  the 
deed  by  an  English  trader. 

PONTIAITAX,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tlte  same  name  on  the  w.  const  of  Borneo, 
is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Landak  and  Eapuas.  It  is  built  on  both  bunks  of  the 
river,  which  is  900  ft.  broad,  and  thence  to  the  sea  ia  called  the  Foutiaiiak.  The  city 
derives  its  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the  I4ethcrliinds'  resident,  who  rules  directly 
and  indirectly  over  the  whole  w.  coast,  from  2°  56' s.  to  2"  60'  n.  lat.,  and  108°  45'  to 
112''  50'  e.  long. ;  territories  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth.  The  residency  house 
Is  near  fort  Du  Bus,  in  C  2'  n.  lat,  and  109°  1'  80'  e.  long. ;  other  principal  buildings 
being  the  sultan's  palace,  the  mosque,  and  hospital.  Pop.  7,000,  including  3,000  Chinese. 
Trade  is  the  only  pursuit  in  the  town;  and  the  rich  alluvial  lands  are  partly  cultivated 
■with  rice,  sugar-canes,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  provisions,  and  fruits. 

Besides  a  number  of  small  dependencies,  the  Netherlands'  resident  at  Pontianak  gov- 
erns the  important  kingdoms  of  Landak,  Mampawa,  and  Sambas,  with  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Montrado,  in  the  n. ;  Tayang,  Simpan^,  and  Matan  or  Succadana,  lo  the  s.; 
sod  Sangouw,  Sekadouw,  and  Singtang,  in  the  interior.  The  produce  cunsists  of  dla- 
moDiila,  gold,  coat,  tin.  iron,  wax,  edible  nests,  pepper,  gutta-percha,  etc.  There  are 
many  gold  mines  In  Montrado  and  other  districts;  neb  iron  ores  in  Matan;  gold,  platlna, 
copper,  etc.,  in  Sambas;  and  in  former  times  Landak  was  rich  in  diamonds,  but  ttie 

Sroduce  is  now  trifling.  In  this  district  was  found  the  famed  diamond  of  thu  sullan  of 
[atan,  which  weighed  867  carats.  The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  residency 
of  Pontianak  is  estimated  at  not  less  tlian  426,000  ounces  of  gold.  In  1873,  pop. 
m,881,  of  whom  142  were  Europeans,  24,997  Chinese,  90,128  native  Malays,  248.798 
i>yaka,  etc. 

Id  1873  the  Butch  Imports  and  exports  were:  imports,  £182,212.  and  exports,  £178,- 
888.  Vessels  above  10  tons  burden,  belonging  to  the  w.  division  of  Borneo,  62,  amount- 
ing to  1680  tons.  The  other  Netherlands  jrosseseions  in  Borneo  are  called  the  resi- 
dency of  the  a  and  e.  division,  including  the  lands  from  Aialau,  in  the  s.w.,  along  the 
s.  and  e.  coasts  to  0°  50'  n.  lat.  The  resident's  house  is  at  Eanjermassin,  on  tlie  island 
of  Tatas.  15  m.  from  the  mouth  of  tite  Banjar,  in  8°  84'  40'  s.  lat.,  and  114°  80'  e.  long. 
Pop.  80,000,  'The  exports  are— pepper,  diamonds,  gold-dust,  coal,  Lwnzoin,  wax,  rnttuns. 
dragon's  blood,  camphor,  edible  nests,  iron,  flre-anns,  etc.  Iiiipoits — piece-goods,  pow- 
der, knives,  opium,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  Chinese  porcelain.  Bilk-stuns,  coral,  pearls,  etc.  In 
1874  the  coal-mines  of  Orange-Nassnn  produced  8,637i  tons.  On  the  e.  coast  there  is 
also  coal,  and  the  sultan  of  KOtei  delivera  il,  according  to  contract,  for  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  navy,  at  £1  per  ton.  During  1873.  the  imports  of  the  s.  and  e.  residency 
amounted  to  £220,025,  and  the  exports  to  £130,461.  The  vessels  above  10  toua  belonging 
to  It  numbered  80,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,548  tons.  At  Nngara  (pop.  lOjOOO),  1b  Banjer- 
maaun,  are  imp<Mtant  factories  of  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 

There  has  been  CMietant  -war  on  tlie  s,  and  e.  coasts  since  1859.  In  1860,  the  direct 
aoremment  of  Bonjennassin  was  assumed  by  the  resident ;  but  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom has  alwasrs  been  disturbed,  and  especially  in  1878,  through  the  war  with  Atcheen 
(q.T.),  inciting  the  Mohammedan  population  against  the  Dutch.  In  1878  pop.  of  the  a. 
and  e.  diviaion,  869,768,  of  whom  408  were  Europeans,  and  2,648  Chineee.— Bee  ^■nfo'g 
WetterafdesUng,  QeograpJoKh.,  Statiteh,  ffutorueh  (F.  J.  Veth,  Amsterdam);  the  latest  t. 
colonial  reports  by  the  Netherlanda  aecretary  of  state  for  the  ooloniea,  etc. 

POimTEZ  (of  doubtful  derivation)  waa  the  title  l>orne  by  the  members  of  one  of  the 
two  great  colleges  among  tie  ancient  Romans,  instituted  for  the  jiurpoae  of  preserving 
and  cultivating  religious  knowledge;  the  other  was  the  college  of  augura.  See  Augvbtes 
and  AtisPiOBA.  It  u  customary  to  speak  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  aa  a  "  priestliood ;" 
it  was  not,  however,  -strictlT  q)eaking,  such— that  Is  to  any,  the  members  were  not 
chaived  with  the  worship  oi  any  particular  divinity,  nor  did  they  conduct  eacrifices. 
Tlieir  dutiea  embraced  the  regulation  of  all  the  reliffioua  rites  and  ceremonies  (both  pub- 
lic and  private)  of  a  atate — e.g..  how  the  gods  ahould  lie  worshiped,  how  burials  should 
be  conducted,  how  the  souls  of  the  dead  (manes)  should  1m  app^^.^^^|^m  was 
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Intnisted  the  care  of  the  calendar,  the  proclMnAtioii  of  festival  &tKj9,  etc.  They  also  saw 
that  eveiy  religious  and  every  judioial  act  took  pince  on  the  right  day.  "As  they  had 
thus,"  says  Dr.  Hommsen,  "an  especial  supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it 
was  to  tbem  in  case  of  need  (as  on  occasion  of  marriage,  testament,  or  arrogatio)  that  the 
preliminanr  question  was  aiddressed,  whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not,  in  any 
respect,  offend  agidoat  divine  Uw."  In  matters  of  religion  they  were  the  supreme 
authorities:  from  tlieir  decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  themselves  were  leBpno- 
dhle  neither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people;  further,  they  had  power  to  inflict  pnniahmeoC 
on  snch  priesta  as  dared  to  disol)ey  their  injunctions,  and  deviate  into  scliismatical 
courses.  The  words  of  Fcstus  are,  Berum  qua  ad  sacra  et  reliffionet  pertinent,  judicrs 
ET  VINDICE8.    Their  president  was  termed  vonhf^  marimus. 

The  pontiffs,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  were  instituted  by  Numa — a  mythical 
person,  to  whom  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  institutions  of  Rome  is  ascribed. 
But  as  they  appear  in  all  the  Latin  communities,  they  are  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  a 
"thoroughly  naUonal  Italian  institutiOD,"  and  probably  found  a  place  in  the  earliest 
religious  denization  of  the  Latin  nee.  Their  number  was  originally  four,  or,  includ- 
ing the  twn^u  nKneimun,  five,  all  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  patricians.  In  800B.C., 
the  O^luiau  law  mised  the  number  to  nine,  four  of  wbom  were  to  be  plebeians.  The  first 
plebeian,  however,  who  attained  tlie  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus  was  Tib.  Coruacanius, 
354  B.C.    Suila,  in  81  B.C.,  increased  the  number  to  15,  and  Julius  Csesor  to  16. 

During  the  empire,  the  functions  of  pont^ez  maximiu  were  generally  discharged  by  the 
emperors  themselvus;  Mid  the  name  survived  even  tlie  estaltlishment  of  Christianity, 
OGCurring  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratianu?;  but  at  length  the 
emperors  dropped  it.  when  it  was  picked  up  by  the  Christian  bishops  of  Rome;  and  now 
this  title,  borrowed  from  a  pagan  cult,  forma  one  of  the  sacred  desfgnations  of  his  holi- 
ness the  pope. 

POKTIIlCAl  (Lat.  pontificale,  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop),  one  of  the  service- 
books  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  in  which  are  contained  the  several  services,  whether  in 
the  administration  of  sacraments,  or  the  pcrformanoe  of  public  worship,  in  which  the 
bishop  exclusively,  or  at  least  a  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop,  officiates.  There  were 
many  such  collections  for  the  vanons  national  churches;  but  that  which  is  now  in  uai- 
versal  use  throughout  the  western  church  is  tlio  Pontificale  Somanum,  or  Roman  Pou- 
tifical,  as  published  by  authority  of  Clement  YIIl.  in  1990,  and  repeatedly  republished 
since  that  time.  The  Pontifical  contains  the  services  for  ordinations,  for  religious  pro- 
f.-ssions  and  receptions  of  monks  and  nuns,  consecrations,  benedictions,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  solemn  administration  by  a  bishop  t  f  those  sacraments  which  are  ordinarily 
administered  by  priests.  Besides  the  prayers  to  be  recited,  the  Pontifical  also  lays  down 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed.  The  rules  of  this  ceremonial  are  of  two  kinds — pei-csp- 
live,  the  literal  observance  of  which  is  obligatory;  and  direcHu,  which  admit  of  a  cer- 
tiun  interpretation. — Another  of  the  servhM-books  of  bishops  is  called  the  "  CeremonUile;" 
but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  description  of  the  peculiar  ceremonial  with  which  bishops 
are  required  to  celebrate  solemnly  those  offices,  as  of  the  moss,  vespers,  the  funeral 
office,  etc.,  which  are  common  to  them  with  prieRls.  The  most  prized  editions  of 
both  these  service-books  ore  those  published  hy  authority  of  the  learned  pope,  Benedict 

PONTIFICAL  STATES.    See  Papal  States,  anU. 

PONTIGNY,  a  village  in  France  18  m.  n.e.  oE  Auxerre;  pop,  770;  noted  for  its  tile 
and  brick,  and  for  having  an  extensive  ancient  abbey,  visited  Sept.  8,  1874,  by  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Westminster  at  the  head  of  800  English  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  Edmund,  patron  saint  of  Westminster.  The  abbey  was  frequently  the 
asylum  of  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  when  at  variance  with  English  kings;  Thomas  & 
Becket  found  refuge  there  in  1164,  unce  which  time  It  lus  fiimiuied  asylum  for  a  great 
number  of  royal  heads. 

POVmra  KAB8HEB  (Lat.  Pom^^ina  Pabidet),  a  low-lying  district,  forming  the 
southern  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Cisterna  to  the  sea  at  Terracina.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  80  m.,  r.nd  its  breadth 
from  4  to  n  miks.  It  docs  notreacli  the  sea-coast  on  the  w.,  being  separated  from  it 
by  a  broad  sandy  tract  covered  with  forest;  but  even  liiis  barrier  partakes  to  some 
extent  of  the  cliaractcr  of  the  marshes  themselves,  being  quite  as  fiat,  and  largely  inter- 
mixed wiUi  swamp  and  lagoon.  The  Pontine  Marshes  huve  undoubtedlv  been  formed 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  the  Volscian  hills,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  sand  along  the  shore  from  Asttira  to  the  Circeian  promontory,  hut  this 
formation  as  undoubtedly  Dclongs  to  pre-historic  ages.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
liiat  the  Pontine  marshes  were,  in  ancient  times,  essentially  different  from  what  they  are 
nt  present.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary,  Mucianus,  states  that 
at  one  period  they  had  contained  24  or  even  33  cities;  but  no  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  not  a  single  name  of  these  cities  has  been 
preserved.  Tlie  first  attempt  to  drain  the  Pontine  marahes  iu  ancient  times  was  hiadc 
in  160  B.C.  by  the  consul,  Cornelius  Cethegus;  but  his  efforts  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, for  toward  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  region  had  become  as  margljy  as  ever. 
J-iIius  Ctesu-,  among  his  vast  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  tl*<t;§f^^<^>^^\^<P[^ 
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jccted  oae  for  tlie  drainage  of  tbU  pestilential  district,  buthis  murder  prevented  its  com- 

Jlete  reatizatioD.  Augustus  also  appears  to  have  dooe  sometbiag;  but  in  tLe  time  of 
uvenal,  it  was  a  mere  haunt  of  roubers.  Tbeodoric,  the  Gotli,  likenisc  tried  to  reclaim 
it;  but  the  desolationa  of  succeeding  reigns  Bocm  reduced  it  to  a  hopeless  condition,  and 
it  continued  an  uninhabitable  region  until  the  close  of  the  middliB  wes.  The  first  la 
modem  times  to  resume  the  labors  of  the  ancients  was  pope  Boniface  VlII.,  who  drained 
the  district  about  Sezzo  and  Sermonetta  by  means  of  a  large  canal.  In  1417,  Alartin  V. 
made  another  canal,  called  the  rio  Martina,  which  was  dug  to  within  a  mile  of  the  sett; 
but  after  bis  death  the  project  was  given  up.  Several  additional  efforts  were  subse- 
quently  made;  but  nothing  was  really  accomplished  till  the  time  of  pope  Pius  VL,  who, 
in  1778,  commenced  to  drain  the  marshes,  and  completed  the  drainage  in  10  yeiirs.  The 
reclamation  of  the  land,  however,  has  been  found  possible  only  in  part.  Though  much 
is  unier  cultivation  and  In  pasturage,  a  great  portioc  is  hopelessly  irreclaimable;  and 
tlie  whole  region  is  so  unhealthy,  that,  in  tlie  summer  months,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  remove  to  die  neighboriujr  mountains. — The  famous  Applan  way  (q.T.)  went 
through  the  Pontine  maishes;  and  after  being  unused  for  centuries,  was  re-opened  by 
Pius  VI. 

P0NT0I8B,  a  small  city  in  France;  80  m.  n.w.  from  Paris,  on  the  line  of  the 
Korthern  railway,  at  the  connuence  of  the  Oise  and  the  Vioene;  pop.  6,480.  It  has  a 
considerable  commerce  iu  grain,  and  manufactures  mill  machinery,  leather,  and  matches. 
It  was  a  village  aoiedating  tlie  Roman  conquest,  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th 
c,  and  dowu  to  1758  had  an  eventful  history. 

POITTOOV  (through  the  French  ponton,  from  the  Latiu  pong,  a  bridge)  the  name 

f'ven  to  buoyant  vessels  used  in  military  operations  for  supporting  a  temporary  bridge, 
ontoon  bridges  have  been  constructed,  with  greater  or  less  skill,  from  the  earliest  times, 
Darius  passed  the  Hellespont  and  Danube  Dy  pontoon  bridges,  and  the  former  waa 
traversed  by  Xerxes's  immense  army  on  similar  temporary  bridges,  very  admirably 
formed.  A  ponto*in  train  is  a  necessity  for  every  army  maneuvering  in  a  country  where 
there  are  rivers,  and  many  campai^s  nave  proved  failures  from  the  want  of  this  cum- 
brous but  indispensable  apparatus.  In  most  armies  the  pontoons  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  engineers;  but  in  the  Austrian  army  there  isa  distmct  and  highly-trained  corps, 
catted  pontonieren.  Marlborough  used  clumsy  wooden  pontoons.  Napoleon  and  Well- 
ington had  them  lighter  of  tin  and  copper.  They  were  flat-bottomed,  rectangular  boata, 
open  at  the  top.  Anchored  at  stem  and  stem,  Ix^ms  were  laid  over  from  one  to  another, 
and  transoms  with  planks  crossing  these  lieama  completed  the  roadway  of  the  bridge 
lliese  open  pontoons  were  exposed.to  the  disadvantage  that  they  were  very  liable  to  do 
fined  with  water,  and  thus  ceased  to  support  the  bndge.  They  were,  moreover,  very 
heavy,  one  pontoon,  with  appurtenances,  constituting  a  wagon-load.  As  86  were  deemed 
■occssary  for  the  train,  a  pontoon  equipment  was  a  serious  item  in  the  impedimenta  of 
an  army.  The  open  pontoons  are  now,  however,  obsolete,  modem  science  having  sub- 
stitutea  closed  cylindrical  vessels  of  copper  (or  occasionally  of  India-rubber),  which  are 
far  lighter,  can  In  an  emergency  be  rolled  along,  and  can  only  be  submerged  if  peiforated. 
Against  the  last  contingency,  they  are  divided  within  into  water-tight  compartments,  so 
that  one  perforailon  may  not  seriously  detract  from  the  total  buoyancy  of  a  pontoon. 
In  the  fintish  service  two  pontoons  are  used;  the  larger,  with  bemisphm<»I  ends,  beinf 
23  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  and  S  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter;  the  smaller,  cigar-sfanpcd,  with  conical 
ends,  15  ft.  in  length,  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter.  Two  of  the  largest  used  to  form  a  raft 
wdgh  8  cwt.  7  lbs". ;  the  superstracture,  18^  cwt.  At  24  ft  apart  from  center  to  center, 
fliis  raft  will  carry  infantry  four  deep,  marohiug  at  ease;  cavalry,  two  deep,  and  li^t 
field-guns;  at  16  it.  interval,  heavy  guns.  A  raft  of  three  pontoons,  at  close  distances, 
will  support  siege-ordnance.  The  pontoons  can  be  used  in  very  wide  rivers  as  rafts,  Iq 
their  [Httper  sense,  or  they  can  he  connected,  when  the  width  permits,  to  form  a  bridge. 
In  the  latter  case  each  is  towed  into  Itne,  anchored  above  as  it  drops  to  its  place,  uid  a 
second  time  when  its  exact  spot  Is  reached.  It  is  computed  tliat  each  pontoon  requires 
1^  minutes  to  take  its  petition,  and  that  when  the  pontoons  are  placed,  the  roadway  caa 
Ije  laid,  if  properly  arranged  previously,  iu  1^  minutes  for  each  interval  between  two 
pontoons.  A  river  of  600  ft.  may  thus  be  bridged  in  less  than  1^  hours.  The  process  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  In  face  of  an  enemy  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the 
engineers  employed.  Pontoon  bridges  have  to  be  passed  with  great  care,  and  every 
measure  should  tie  adopted,  as  breaking  step,  etc.,  which  can  reduce  tlie  pecuUorly 
dangczDus  vibration. 

PONTOP'PIDAN.  Erik.  1698-1761;  b.  Aarhuus;  studied  theology  at  the  university 
of  Copenhagen,  giving  also  special  attt-ntiim  to  geography  and  history.  After  graduation 
he  became  traveling  tutor  to  several  young  noblemen ;  wn«  made  a  chaplain  to  the  king 
1736;  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  1738;  and  bisliop  of  Bei^en,  Norway,  1747. 
Among  his  numerous  writinjrs  were  ^  lliitorynf  the  Geography,  A'afuml  Ilpttcrj/,  and 
Antiqtiiiiss  nf  Denmark ;  a  nimilur  liistorr  of  Norway,  which  has  been  Lunslatm  into 
English;  and  Annah  of  the  Danish  Churdi. 

PONTOTOC,  a  CO.  in  n.  MiP3is.qippi,  watered  bv  the  Tiillahatchee  and  Loo!>acoona 
rivers;  about  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,858—^250  colored.    The  surfa^^ia  KdUhg  and 
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beavily  vooded.  The  soil  ia  fertile.  Tlie  luinclpal  productl«»  are  coni,  £ottou,  rnul 
live  BUxdc   Co.  wat,  Pontotoc 

PONTREM'OLI,  at.  In  the  province  of  MasBa-Carrnni,  Italy;  on  the  s.  slope  of  tlie 
Apenniues;  28  m.  n.w.  of  Carrara,  near  the  junction  of  tlie  Verde  wilh  the  Magra  river; 
pop.  about  13,500.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town;  the  former  yeas  strongly 
fortified  and  i^nrded  by  a  castle  on  a  neighboring  hill.  There  is  a  ciitbedral  in  the 
modem  part  of  the  city.  The  cltizena  are  mostly  engaged  in  manufacturing  silk,  linen, 
aud  woolen  cloth.  In" 1884  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  town  by  a  severe  eartU- 
quake. 

POHTtrS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  country'  in  the  n.e.  of  Asia 
Xinor,  bordering  on  the  Ponttia  Euxinua  (whence  its  name),  and  extending  fi'oni  the 
river  Halys  in  the  west  to  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  and  Armenia  in  tiie  east.  Its  southern 
limits  were  the  ranges  of  Anti-Taurus  and  Paryadres,  so  that  it  corresponded  pretiy 
nearly  to  the  modern  pashaliks  of  Trebizood  and  Siwas.  On  the  e.  and  s.  Pontus  u 
moontainous,  but  along  the  coast  there  are  large  and  fertile  plains,  which  in  ancient 
lames  produced,  nnd  indeed  still  produce,  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  timber.  Game, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  also  plentiful.  The  rearing  of  bees  was  carefully  attended  to. 
and  honey  and  wax  were  among  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  Iron  was  the  principal 
mineral. 

Regarding  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  PoDtus  nothing  Is  known  ethnologically.  Qitek 
colonies,  indeed,  flourished  on  the  coast  from  the  7tk  c.  s.c..  and  doubtless  spread  some 
knowledge  of  dvilization  among  tlie  inland  barbarians;  but  how  far  the  latter  were 
influenced  thereby  we  cannot  telL  They  first  appear  as  divided  into  numerous  tribcB, 
Tirtually  independent,  but  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Persian  kings,  whose 
authority  was  represented  by  a  hereditary  satrap  belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia. 
It  was  one  of  these  satraps,  Ariobaizaocs,  who,  by  sub^gating  some  of  tue  Pontian 
tribes,  in  the  year  363  b.c.,  during  tlie  reign  of  Artaxerzes  II.,  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  independent  sovereignty.  Ariobarzaoes  was  succeeded  in  887  b.  c.  by  Mithridates  II. , 
who  took  advantage  of  the  civil  confusions  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  tite 
great  to  enUr^  his  dominions;  but  the  greatest  oS  these  Pontine  sultans,  and  one  of 
flK  most  formidable  enemies  that  Rome  everencmintered  in  the  east,  was  Mithridates  VI. 
(q.v.).  On  the  overthrow  of  tliis  potentate  by  Poropcy  (65  b.c.)  tlie  western  part  of 
PontuB  was  annexed  to  Bithynia,  snd  tbe  rest  parceled  nut  among  the  neighlioring 
princes.  Subsequently  a  grandson  of  Mithridjitee,  Polemon,  was  installed  monarch  of 
the  central  jmrt  of  Pontus;  but  in  the  reign  of  Kero  it  was  voluntarily  ceded  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  became  a  Roman  province,  and  was  called  PontuB  Potemontaeut.  In 
the  ndgn  of  Ccmstantine  It  underwent  a  new  division.  The  principal  towns  of  ancient 
Pontus  were  Amisus,  Polcmonium,  Phamacia,  Cerasus,  Trapezus,  Apsarus,  Cabira,  and 
NcocBsareio. 

PONTUS  ECXINU8.   See  Blacx  Sea,  onllA 

POVTTTOOL,  a  small  market  t.  of  Monmouthshire,  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Monmouth,  and 
10  m.  B.  of  Newport,  with  both  of  which  it  Is  connected  by  railway.  Japan  wares  were 
long  made  here,  but  this  branch  of  manufitcture  has  declined.  Articles  fn  polished  iron 
are  made,  and  the  iron  forses  and  eoal  and  iron  mines  whidi  surround  the  town  employ 
many  of  tbe  infaatutanta  Pop.  "Tl,  4,881. 

fOVr,  the  common  name  of  many  small  active  breeds  of  horse  (q.v.),  belonging  to 
different  cotiotries,  from  India  and  Africa  to  Iceland ;  but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
worid  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  or  sterile  regions.  They  are  in  general  the  property 
of  man,  and  not  truly  wild,  although,  in  very  many  cases,  tliey  live  almost  in  a  wild 
state,  and  receive  no  care  or  attention  except  when  they  are  wanted  for  use.  They  are 
in  general  very  bardy,  and  their  strength  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  are 
often  vicious,  or  at  least  playfullv  tr^y  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  usual  with 
large  horses.  Ponies  are  very  often  covered  with  rough  hair,  and  have  large  shaggy 
manes  and  forelocks.  The  Snetiand  pony  is  a  very  good  example  of  these  small  races  of 
horse.  7^  leeUind  pony  is  scarcely  different  from  it,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  winter  of  Iceland  without  shelter.  The  OaUoteay^  Welih,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  and 
yew  Foreti  breeds  are  British  races  of  pony  larger  than  the  Shetland.  Tlw  progress  of 
incloeure  and  cultivation  in  their  native  regions  has  so  changed  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  long  subsisted,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  they  originated,  that  scarcely  any  iif 
them  is  now  to  be  seen  of  pure  and  unmixed  race.  'Sardinia  and  Corsica  have  timall 
mces  of  pony  which  hsrve  subsisted  unchanged  from  ancient  times.  In  tbe  Morea 
there  is  a  race  of  ponies,  driven  in  herds  to  Attic*  for  sale,  exceedingly  wild  and  vicious, 
but  capable  of  being  rendered  very  serviceable.  But  it  Is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
rtnny  races  Itoth  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  differ  considerably  in  size,  some,  like  the 
Shetland  pony,  su^esting  a  comparison  with  a  large  dog,  some  much  larger.  They 
also  differ  much  in  coles';  a  dun  or  tan  color,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back,  fs 
prevalent  in  many  of  them.  Ponies  are  seldom  employed  in  agricultuiul  labors;  but 
iliey  are  of  inestimable  value  in  many  wild  and  mountainous  regions,  from  their  hardi- 
ness and  suiefootedness;  and  are  often  used  as  soddlc-hocaes,  the  largest  kinds  lieing 
even  employed  as  horses  for  light  cavalry.  Djgi,„g^    CjOOg  Ic 
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POODLB  {fferm.  Putbt),  a  Uod  of  doe,  originally  Qeiman,  but  extenelvety  diffused 

throurhout  Europe  during  the  wars  of  tlieTrencb  revolution,  and  abundantly  introduced 
into  Britaio  by  tae  soldiers  who  served  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  It  is  very  cloBely 
allied,  howflver,  to  the  coarser  crisp-huircd  water-dog,  long  well  known  in  England,  and 
particularly  to  water-fowl  shooters,  and  the  flsbermen  of  Uio  north-eastern  coasts.  The 
barbet  of  the  French  is  a  diminutive  variety,  much  in  request  asa  lady's  pet.  The  poodle 
is  of  a  stout  form,  and  has  a  short  muzzle  standiog  out  »)ruptly  from  the  face;  the  ean 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  pendent;  the  tail  ruther  short;  it  Is  everyvhere  covered 
witli  long  curled  hair,  which  iu  many  of  the  little  barbets  hasgs  to  the  very  gi-ound.  No 
kind  of  u<w  exhibits  greater  intelligeiice  or  greater  afEection ;  and  as  to  boui,  many  inter- 
esting stories  an  on  record. 

POOU  (so  called  from  the  inlet  or  pool  on  which  it  stands)  is  the  chief  sea-portof  Dor- 
setshire, and  is  situated  on  a  wide  but  shallov  inlet  in  the  e.  coast  of  the  county.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick,  is  intricate  and  confused  in  plan,  but  is  pierced  by  the  High  street,  a 
m.  iu  length.  Along  the  shore  are  capacious  quays,  well  lined  with  snipping.  The  town 
is  more  noted  for  its  trade  than  for  its  architecture.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  manu- 
factured, and  together  with  potters'  and  pipe  clay,  provisions,  and  articles  of  clothing, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Ship  and  especially  yacht  building  is  carried  on. 
The  harbor,  into  which  fall  the  rivers  Trent  and  Frome,  is  a  beautiful  estuary,  and  is  s 
fine  feature  in  the  charming  scenery  of  the  vicinity.  lis  depth  of  water  is  18  to  14ft,  and 
Its  navigable  channels,  being  unobstructed  by  rocks  or  sands,  are  perfectly  safe  at  all 
times.  Brownsea  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  is  6  m.  in  circumference.  On  its 
extreme  point  stands  the  castle  of  the  same  name.  In  '75,  657  vessels,  of  68,055  tons, 
entered,  and  814,  of  61,536  tons  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  '71,  10,079,  who  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 

POOLE.  John,  1736-1873;  b.  England;  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces,  novels, 
essays,  and  character  sketches,  some  of  which  were  republished  in  the  United  States. 
His  farces  were  acted  in  the  London  theaters  by  Mundon,  Liston,  Keeley,  Cooper,  and 
other  diatln^ished  comedians;  and  many  of  them  are  still  popular.  In  his  old  age  he 
received,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Dickens,  a  small  pension  from  the 
civil  list;  but  liaviag  outllvod  all  his  contemporaries,  he  died  neglected  and  almost  for- 
gottou. 

FOOIJ!,  Matthew,  a  learned  English  divine  of  the  Puritan  n^c,  was  bom  at  York 
about  the  year  1834,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  colle^,  Cambridge.  Very  little  is 
known  regardins  his  life.  In  1663  ho  figures  as  preadier  ULthe  churai  of  St.  Michael  le 
Querne,  in  London;  but  was  one  of  the  2,000  ministers  whom  the  act  of  uniformity 
compelled  to  leave  the  church  of  England.  Subsequently  he  retired  to  Holland,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  In  1679.  His  principal  work,  Syiwpm  Oritieorum  Btbiicorum  {5  vols, 
fol.  1689-76,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  in  a  condensed  form  the  opinion  of  150 
biblical  critics  of  all  times  and  countries  previous  to  his  own.  It  is  a  work  showing  great 
(professional)  learning,  and  very  respectable  talent;  but  later  criticism  and  researcm  have 
done  much  to  render  It  obsolete.  Other  productions  of  Poole's  are  Amotatiffiu  o»  Scrip- 
ture, and  The  SvUitg  ^the  Baman  MiitA. 

POOLE,  William  Fkedkrick,  b.  Haas.,  1831;  graduated  at  Yale  colleoe  hi  1849. 
He  was  librarian  of  the  Boston  mercantile  library  1853-56,  then  became  ubrarian  of 
the  Athensium  Ubratr,  in  the  same  city.  Here  he  remained  thirteen  years,  irecomiog 
well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country— a  class  then  including  Cogs- 
well, Jcwett,  Spoflord,  and  Moore.  He  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati 
mercantile  library,  but  left  it  to  accept  the  librariansbip  of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
where  lie  now  is.  In  1848  he  published  his  Iiid&B  to  SiuQectt  in  Reiiewt  and  Periodieaui; 
afterward  enlarged  to  the  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  18S8;  and  now  announced  for 
reuublicati«a,  extended  to  date.  He  also  wrote  Th*  BaUl»  of  the  IHetiomrie$,  1856; 
WebOerian  Orthttgrt^tji,  18.17;  The  OrthographieeU  I&bgobUn,  1859;  The  3£ather  Papers, 
1868;  and  Cotton  Mather  atui  Salem  Witefutrt^,  1869. 

FOO'HA,  or  Ptha,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  British  India,  of  the  same  nunc,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Moots,  near  its  confluence  wiih 
the  Moola,  in  a  treeless  pliiiu  about  74  m.  s.e.  of  Bombay.  Its  present  pop.  is  esti- 
mated (1873)  at  90,436;  but  in  its  palmy  days,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mah- 
rntta  power,  it  contained  more  tlinn  twice  that  number.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulalion  consists  of  Brahmans.  The  city  is  divided  into  seven  quarters,  named  after  the 
d.iys  cf  the  week,  and  the  principid  building  is  a  palatial  stnieture,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  peishwah.  Itsclimate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  and  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Bombay  army.  The  cantonment  for  Uie  infimlry  aud  liorse-aitillery  Is  fnmi  one 
to  two  m.  w.  of  the  city.  The  cantonment  for  the  cavalry  is  at  the  village  of  Kirkee. 
about  two  m.  to  the  north-eaat  of  the  citj-.  In  18&1,  soon  after  Poena  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British,  a  college  was  establislied  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature,  in 
the  hope  that  the  disaffected  Brahmans  (who  had  been  all-powerful  under  the  peishwah) 
mi^fat  be  thus  conciliated.  As  the  modes  of  instruction  ongini^ly  adopted  were  entlre'y 
native,  and  far  from  efficient,  the  college  has  ^radaally  been  transformed.  At 
present     possesses  a  staff  Of  European  professors  wilh  native  asdstants,  aqd  is  a  lugbly 
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Kipectable  seminaTy  for  the  study  of  English,  Karathl,  and  Stuukrit.  Only  Brahtnans 
were  admissible  into  the  colle^  as  first  established;  now  it  is  open  to  the  public  gener- 
ally. Poona  is  very  much  reaorted  to,  particularlv  ia  the  rainy  season  (from  June  till 
October),  on  accouut  of  itspleusantandsalubriousclimate.  The  fall  of  rain  averageii  from 
22  to  25  inches  annaaUy ;  wbereaa  at  Bombay  it  is  about  four  times  asgrcat.  The  ran;^ 
of  the  Ghauts  (properly  called  the  Sabyadree  range)  which  rises  up  as  a  predpitous  bar- 
rier 3,000  ft.  l^b,  with  peaks  considerably  higher,  receives  the  full  buret  of  the  mon- 
soon; so  that  Kliandalla  on  the  top  of  the  Qliauts  is  drenclied  with  almost  perpetual  rain 
for  four  months.  Then  the  clouds  pass  on,  relieved  of  tlieir  watery  burden,  and  the 
rainfall  eastward  of  the  Qhauts  is  much  less.  From  the  Ohauts,  the  whole  couutiy 
gnuluallv  slopes  toward  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Poona  is  alx>ut  1800  ft.  alxtve  tlie  sea  level. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  ncigliborliood  of  Poona  is  a  large  bund,  or 
nnbankment,  solidly  built  of  hewn  stone  over  the  Mootamoola  river  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  supi>ly  of  water  for  the  cantonment,  and  especially  the  bazaar  or  native  town 
connected  with  it^  It  was  built  by  the  late  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  whose  charities 
were  ven^  great.  Two  forts  celebrated  in  Maratha  history  are  close  to  Poona— 8Ingbur> 
about  12  m.  to  the  south-eaitt,  aud  Poorundur,  about  18  m.  to  tlie  south.  These  are 
favorite  sanatoria  during  the  hot  season  (from  the  eud  of  February  to  June).  At  Foorunder 
there  is  a  sanatorium  of  considerable  size  for  sick  soldiers.  Poona  was  formerly  a  great 
mart  for  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  but  the  trade  in  these  things  has  quite  ceased. 
The  naUve  manufactures  have  also  been  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  European 
{^ecfr-goods,  and  the  onh*  business  that  prospers  is  Uiat  of  dealers  in  grain  and  other 
affricmtural  produce.  The  railway  has  rendered  Poona  almost  a  suburb  of  Bombay. 
Tlie  works  by  which  the  railw^  climbs  up  the  great  mount^n-bairier  of  the  Oliauts 
from  the  lowlands  of  the  Kookln  to  the  liigh  table-land  of  the  Deccan  are  among  the 
boldest  that  has-e  as  yet  been  undertaken.  The  line  up  the  Oliauts  was  opened  in  April, 
1863. 

Of  late  years  great  alterations  have  taken  place  around  Poona.  The  native  city 
has  not  greatly  altered,  except  that  the  streets  have  been  widened  and  cleaned;  but  the 
cantonment  has  chang^  rapidly.  The  great  fire  of  1879  has  left-  its  mark  on  Poona. 
Among  Uie  most  stnKing  of  uio  many  new  buildings  recently  reared  is  the  govern- 
ment college — a  Gothic  building,  recently  fioished,  whlcb  was  erected  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeeohoy.  While  speaking  of  education  in  Poonn,  it  is  but 
fur  to  the  Scottisli  mlBsion  to  say  that  it  commenced  English  education  in  Poona  soon 
after  the  mission  was  established  {in  1831),  and  has  all  along  carried  it  on.  The  schools 
of  the  mission,  both  male  and  female,  both  for  English  «nd  the  vernacular  (Mnrathi). 
are  lu^ly  attended,  even  by  the  highest  castes.  The  female  pui^  are  upward  of  800 
In  number;  and  one  school  consists  of  Hussulman  giria  TJie 'Mussulmans  In  India 
generally  ate  far  behind  both  Hlndns  and  Parsees  in  their  desire  to  educate  the  females; 
lu  fact,  a  Mussulman  female  school  is  as  yet  exceedingly  rare. 

POOKA-WOOD  is  the  timber  of  the  poon  trees  of  India  (eahfAyUum  iwtphyUnm  and 
C.  avffwAifoHum).  It  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  East  Indies,  parttculajly  tn  ship- 
building, for  planks  and  spars;  these  latter  are  usually  called  poM,  and  are  in  geueial 
use  for  masts  in  that  country.  The  trees  are  natives  of  Peoang.  and  of  the  countries 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

POOF,  in  lu^  vessels,  is  a  sort  of  supplemental  deck  raised  over  the  after  part  of  the 
upper  deck.  The  best  cabins  are  situated  beneath  IL  In  old  ships  a  second  and  even 
a  third  poop  were  raised  above  the  hinder  part  <tf  the  poop  proper,  ^vlng  the  vessels  that 
Immense  height  at  tiie  stem  which  is  shown  in  old  drawings.  The  poop  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  slilps  built  either  for  speed  or  war,  as  offering  undue  resistance  to  the 
wind  m  one  case,  and  an  undeurable  maik  to  ui  enemy  In  the  other. 

POOR,  Daniel.  d.i>.,  1789-1850;  b.  Mass.;  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1811; 
Andover  theological  seminary,  1814.  With  the  rev.  Messrs,  IWchardB,  Meigs,  and  War- 
ren, and  their  wives,  he  embarked  at  Newbuivport,  Oct.  23,  1815.  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Christian  mission  in  Ceylon.  They  readied  Colombo,  March  28,  1816, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  the  cluster  of  islands  lying  off  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
nuiln  island,  where  they  began  their  work.  Dr.  Poor  had  great  eamestuess,  and  had  the 
oriental  quickness  and  keenness  needed  In  discussing  religious  truth  with  the  natives.  For 
several  years  he  had  charge  of  the  mission  seminary  for  native  young  men  at  Batltcotta.  In 
the  course  of  his  instructions  in  the  school  he  dcmon!;tratcd  so  clearly  the  superiority  of 
our  aatronomicnl  calculnlioiis  over  those  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  especially  in  the 
accuracv  with  which  we  predict  eclipses,  as  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  heathen,  who  had  thought  themselves  well  advanced  '.n  the  science.  In  March,  1836, 
committing  the  seminary  to  other  hands,  be  passed  to  the  continent,  and  established  him- 
self in  Miiaura,  a  stronghold  of  heathenism,  which  has  since  become  a  center  of  mission 
work  and  of  Christian  institutions  in  southern  India.  Inl848  he  visits  his  native  land, 
and  in  manv  places  presented  the  claims  of  the  heathen  willi  fervor.  Be  returned  in 
1860  to  Jaffna,  whefe  he  died  of  cholera. 


POOR,  Enoch,  1786-80;  b.  Mass.;  a  merchant  in  Exeter.  N.  H.;  brlg.gen,  in  the 
continental  army  in  1777;  distlnguiabcd  in  the  battles  ngainstQjgjfj^^fi^^i^^^aipilon- 
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roouUi,  and  in  1780  commanded  one  of  Lafayette's  light-iafantiy  brigades.  He  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  a  French  officer, 

POOB,  John  Alfred,  1808-71;  b.  Maine;  practiced  law  in  Portland  and  Bangor, 
but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  developing  of  railroad  interests  In  Uiat  state.  He 
originated  the  European  and  North  American  rauroad,  and  was  president  of  theproposed 
Portland,  Rutland,  and  Oswego  railroad,  which  was  desigoed,  by  consolidating  numtf- 
0U6  existing  New  England  roads  and  building  where  necessary,  to  establish  a  througii 
line  to  Chicago,  1000  m.  in  length.  This  design  was  never  carried  out.  the  existing 
Portland  and  Ogdensburg  being  tlie  nearest  approach  to  that  result.  Mr.  Poor  was  a 
member  of  ihe  legislature  of  Maine,  and  for  some  years  txlitor  of  a  newspaper,  Tfte 
i^eUe  of  Maine.  He  wiis  an  industrious  investigator  into  local  histoiy;  delivered  the 
address  at  the  Pophiun  celebration  in  1868;  and  wrote,  in  1863,  A  Vtndtoation  of  the 
Clatnu  of  Sir  F.  Ovrge*,  etc. 

FO0B,TTre.  Charity,  like  ChriBtianity,  had  its  origin,  or  earliest  development,  in  the 
east.  Among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  woiid  alma-^viug  was  inculcated  as  a 
religious  observuice,  and  is  prescribed  as  such  in  their  sacred  records.  Among  the 
European  nations  of  antiquity,  we  find  a  provisioD  for  the  poor  acUipted  as  a  matter  of 
state  policy.  In  early  times  Athens  could  boast  Of  liavlng  no  citizen  In  want,  "nor  did 
any  disgrace  the  nation  by  l^gginp."  But  war,  at  length,  brought  poverty  in  Its  train, 
and  the  Athenian  people  decreed  the  maintenance  of  those  who  were  mutilated  in  battle; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  children  of  those  who  fell.  Plutarch  menlionB  Peisistratus 
as  the  originator  of  Uie  flrst  decree,  though  others  derive  it  fi*om  Solon.  By  the  latter 
decree  the  state  provided  for  the  orphans  of  its  soldiers^up  to  their  eigliteenth  year,  and 
then  sent  than  into  the  world  with  a  new  suit  of  armor.  The  bonhtj  given  to  the 
disabled  is  mentioned  by  Lysias,  Harpocratian,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  othera;  and  is 
Tarioualy  stated  at  one,  two,  and  three  oboU  a  day,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  increased 
with  tbe  increased  coet  of  subsistence.  There  were  also  societies  for  the  relief  of  distress 
among  the  democratic  states  of  Greece,  culled  eranoa — a  sort  of  friendly  society,  in  which 
the  members  relieved  were  expected  to  pay  back  the  money  advanced  to  them  when 
they  tiad  raised  themselves  to  better  circumstances.  But  it  must  be  remembered  ttiat 
these  so-called  democratic  states  were  in  reality  slave-holding  aristocracies. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  Agrarian  and  Licinian  hws  (vears  of  Rome  266  and  888) 
were  framed  in  order  to  prevent  the  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty  in  tbe  state.  They 
limited  tbe  extent  of  property  in  public  land  to  be  held  by  atizen,  and  the  latter 
directed  that  all  such  land,  above  the  allotted  portion,  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
holders  and  given  to  those  who  had  none.  Tbe  distribution  of  grain  nt  reduced  prices, 
which  at  length  became  gratuitous,  was  IntrfKiuced  by  Caius  Gracchus,  and  lasted  till 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Augustus  in  vain  tried  to  suppress  it  In  his  time 
^,000  citizens  were  thus  fed,  Cicero  makes  mention  of  Uiis  provision  as  in  great 
favor  with  the  Roman  people,  because  it  fumit^bed  theip  with  an  abtindant  subsistence 
without  labor;  other  Roman  writers  describe  its  results  aa  disastroui  both  to  agriculture 
and  manners,  creating  a  nation  of  mendicants,  and  causing  the  land  to  fall  out  of  culti- 
vation. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  classes  were  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
and  looked  to  their  feudal  lords  for  maintenance.  The  obligation  to  provide  for  their 
slaves,  or  serfs,  seems  to  have  been  fully  rew^ized,  so  that  many  encountering,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  the  miseries  of  want,  went  back  to  bondage  as  a  refuge  from  destitu- 
tion. Tbe  villeins  in  Saxon  England  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  received  from  their 
lord  a  portion  of  land  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  But  the  church 
of  Rome  oonstituted  herself  the  great  receiver  end  dispenser  of  alms.  The  rich  monas- 
teries and  abbeys  distributed  doles  to  the  poor. 

In  most  states  of  continental  Europe,  the  church  remains  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
extent  the  public  almoner,  the  state  only  stepping  in  to  supplement  the  offerings  of  the 
church  and  voluntary  charity  when  they  become  deficient.  The  disseverance  from  the 
church  is  hardlv  anywhere  so  complete  as  in  England.  The  laws  of  different  countries 
vary  na  to  the  aegree  of  want  entitling  a  pauper  to  relief,  the  extent  to  which  the  r^ht 
to  relief  is  matter  of  positive  right,  tbe  conditions  which  give  rise  to  a  claim  of  relief, 
and  the  incidence  of  taxation.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  title  to  relief  is  acquired  by  biilh, 
or  by  having  inhabited  the  same  place  unintorruptedly  for  six  years.  In  Sweden,  such 
title  as  the  law  allows  is  conferred  by  inhabitancy  in  the  parish  or  town,  if  the  applicant, 
being  above  45  vears  of  age,  has  been  entered  on  tbe  list  of  tai-pa3'er8.  In  Ncrway^the 
right  is  acquired  by  a  residence  of  two  years;  in  Denmark,  of  five  years.  By  the  Prus- 
sian poor-law  of  1»43,  the  duty  of  relief  falls  on  the  commune  of  which  the  person  apply- 
ing was  expressly  admitted  a  member,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  regular  abode,  wbicli 
he  has  occupied  for  a  year,  or  In  which  he  has  been  living  for  three  ycnrs  after  attaining 
full  age.  In  Slcswick-Holstein.  the  ii|dit  to  relief  in  a  commune  is  acquired  by  birth ;  also 
by  15  years'  reddence  after  the  age  of  18.  the  latter  mode  of  acquiring  it  being  compe- 
tent to  foreigners.  In  Saxony  a  settlement  is  acquired  by  birth,  express  gift,  or  purchase 
of  a  house  and  S  years'  residence. 

In  Spain  the  state  supports  several  asylums  for  lunatics,  the  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb.   It  aUo  distributes  a  large  sum  annually  among  the  provinces  for  the  relief  pf  tbe 
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mor — each  province  being  bound  to  raise  double  the  amount  received  from  tlie  state. 
The  state  also  steps  in  for  ttie  relief  of  great  caluniities,  and  devotes  a  certain  sum  annu- 
ally for  tlic  assistance  of  unfortunate  Spaniards  abroad.  A  general  directory  of  the 
cbaritable  and  sitnitary  services  superiutcods  the  parochial  bodies  diarged  with  the 
distributioa  of  assibtaace  to  tbe  poor. 

In  Austria  each  commune  is  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  All  who  have  legal 
domicile,  or,  being  unable  to  prove  their  domicile,  are  resident  in  the  commune,  are 
entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  general  assessment.  There  is  no  special  rule,  and  the 
administration  is  strictly  municipal.  In  many  provinces  private  charity  is  associated 
with  public  assistance,  administered  by  tbe  cure,  a  few  chosen  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
"fatbers  of  the  poor,"  and  an  officer  accountable  to  the  commune.  This  system  is  called 
tbe  "poor's  institutes;"  and  tbeir  funds  are  principally  derived  from  private  sources; 
bat  they  receive  a  thinl  port  of  tbe  property  of  ecclesiastics  who  die  intestate,  and  certain 
fines,  etc.  Applicants  are  subjected  to  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  poverty,  and 
a  weekly  allowance  ia  made  on  a  scale  according  to  age  and  necessity.  The  infirm  poor, 
who  have  no  relatives  to  reside  with,  are  taken  into  hospitals  established  in  almost  every 
commune,  where  they  receive,  besides  lodging,  fire,  and  light,  clothing,  medical  care, 
and  a  small  allowance  in  money  to  provide  for  tiieir  food  and  other  wants.  Children 
are  either  provided  for  in  tiie  homes  uf  tlieir  parents,  put  into  usylums,  or  boardc-d  with 
people  of  probity,  who  receive  a  monthly  payment,  as  in  Scotland.  Tbe  welfare  of 
uiese  children  is  superintended  by  the  cures,  the  maires,  and  the  sanitary  officers  of  the 
commune.  Foundliugs.  lunatics,  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  are  provided  for  by  tbe 
itate.  Vagrancy  is  punished,  and  parents  permitting  children  under  14  to  beg  are  liable 
to  three  montbs'  imprisoaunent.  Able-bodied  vagrants  are  sent  to  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  kept  to  work.  Puwnbroking  is  a  Cbaritable  institution  in  Austria,  under 
government  control,  and  many  paw nbroking  establishments  rest  on  endowments,  and 
tend  without  interest.    The  trade  is  forbidden  to  private  penjons. 

In  Fnuu:e  tUe  relief  of  the  pour  is  not  compulsory,  in  as  far  as  its  distributors 
may,  after  makine  inquiry,  refuse  relief,  except  in  the  case  of  foundliugs  and  lunatics. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  has  a  general  superintendence  of  tbe  nuichinery  of  relief,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  administration  of  many  large  hospitals  and  refuges.  He  also 
asriiita  a  great  number  of  private  charities.  Tbe  other  ministers  of  state  five  assistance 
on  the  occurrence  of  great  calamities.  The  departmental  funds  are  cfllled  upon  for  the 
compulsory  relief,  but  the  conimuijie  is  the  main  source  of  public  assistance.  Its  dut^ 
is  to  see  that  no  real  suffering  remains  unrelieved,  and  that  tbe  nature  of  the  relief  la 
such  as  can  most  easily  be  discontinued  when  the  necessity  ceases,  Tbe  commune 
encourages  and  stimulates  voluntary  chiirities,  and  receives  giila  for  tbe  beuellt  of  the 
poor's  fund.  Except  in  Puis,  the  administrution  of  tbe  hospitals,  and  of  the  relief  given 
at  the  bomes  of  tbe  poor,  are  under  diiferent  manngcmcnt,  tbe  communes  only  interfering 
to  supplement  the  funds  of  tbe  hospitals,  when  these  are  insufficient.  Tbe  maire  is  presi- 
dent both  of  the  administration  of  tbe  hospitals  and  of  tbe  body  for  giving  out-door 
relief  (the  bureau  de  bienfaisance).  During  industrial  calamities,  the  poor  are  sometimes 
employed  in  work -shops  supported  by  the  public,  and  in  public  worka  In  Paris,  since 
1849,  there  has  been  a  responsible  director  set  over  all  the  charities  of  the  city.  He 
manages  the  out-door  relief  through  Uie  medium  of  the  committees  of  assistance,  for- 
merly called  bureaux  de  bUnfaiaanee,  in  each  arrondUsement  He  is  under  the  inspection  of 
a  council,  composed  as  follows:  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  (president),  the  prefect  of 

goUce,  two  members  of  the  municipd  counral,  two  maires  or  depnty-mairee,  two  mem- 
ers  of  tbe  committee  of  assistance,  one  councilor  of  state  or  a  master  of  rcauests,  one 
physician  and  one  surgeon  pmcticiag  at  tbe  hospitals,  one  professor  of  meoicine,  one, 
member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  one  member  of  the  council  of  pnid'hommes,  and 
five  mombci-s  taken  from  other  classes  than  those  above  mentioned.  Begging  ia  forbid- 
den, and  punislied,  wherever  there  are  establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  the  H&nse  towns,  there  were  introduced.  In  1788,  a  system  of  voluntary  contri- 
butious  aided  by  fixed  subsidies  from  the  government.  This  at  length  resulted  In 
government  supplying  all  deficiencies,  wbicb  in  the  last  few  years  have  l^en  80  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  general  poor  relief.  In  Holland  pauper  colonies  have  been  supported 
by  government  for  the  last  40  years.  Vagrants,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  are  sent 
to  one  of  these,  under  a  system  of  discipline  quite  as  rigorous  as  an  Irish  intermediate 

grison.    Paupers  of  good  character  are  sent  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families, 
y  agricultural  labw,  in  free  coloiiies.   Tlie  working  of  the  system  is  pronounced  oosUy 
and  uQsaUsfactory. 

In  America,  the  system  is  very  simitar  to  our  own.  ETerr  man  is  entitled  by  law  to 
relief  from  the  town  of  his  settlement,  the  rate  being  assessed  on  whole  towns,  and  not 
oh  parishes.  Tbe  states  have  their  own  poor-laws,  but  paupers  are  removable  from  one 
state  to  another.  Any  American  becoming  a  pauper  loses  his  state  rights.  Tbe  acta 
concerning  work-houses  and  paupers  in  tbe  revised  code  of  Massachusetts  may  be  taken 
to  represent  generally  the  state  of  the  law  throughout  the  Union.  The  former  provides 
"  that  any  town  may  erect  or  provide  a  work-house  for  tbe  employment  and  support  of 
all  poor  and  Indigent  persons  tliat  are  maintained  by,  or  receive  alms  from  tlie  town ; 
all  penons  wlio,  being  able  to  work,  and  not  having  means  to  maintain  tbemaelvea,  refuse 
or  n^lect  to  work;  all  persons  wlio  live  a  dissolute,  vagrant  Ufg,       i^^F^t^  [^dl- 
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nary  calling  or  lawful  liusiDess,  and  all  such  persons  as  spend  their  time  aud  property 
in  public-liouscs,  to  the  neglect  of  ibeir  proper  husiness,  or  by  otherwise  mls<«pendiiig 
what  they  earn,  to  tlie  impoverishment  of  tlictiisclves  and  their  iamiUea,  are  Wxly  to 
become  efiargeable  to  the  town  at' the  commonwealth The  idle  and  the  vagrant  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  work  house,  and  kept  to  labor,  as  in  a  house  of  correction.  There  are  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  the  claims  of  kindred,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of  strangers. 
Tlio  administration  is  in  the  lionds  of  overseers,  who  have  discretion  as  to  tlie  mode  of 
I'elicf. 

The  annals  of  the  poor  iu  England  arc  ncittier  short  nor  simple.  Severe  enactments 
for  the  repression  of  vagabondage  and  mendicity  date  from  a  very  early  period.  In 
niicient  Saxon  times,  the  householder  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  luborer,  and  men 
who  had  no  master  were,  by  the  Folkmote,  assigned  to  some  householder;  but  when 
freedom  began  to  prevail,  this  state  of  things  naturally  came  to  an  end.  No  master  was 
bound  to  provide  for  the  freeman,  and  when  he  failed  to  provide  for  himself,  by  honest 
labor,  he  generally  took  to  vagraut  begging,  often  to  violence.  The  statute  of  Wia- 
cliestcr  (18th  Ed.  L,  1285)  shows  tho  poor  utterly  nncarcd  fur,  and  tlie  roads  Infested  by 
vagrant  robbers.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Riclmrd  IL,  tlie  sole  idea  of  Eiigli.->ii  iiilers  waa  to 
treat  pauperism  as  a  crime,  and  repress  it  by  punishment,  and  by  the  most  unjust  and 
absurd  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  Inbor.  Tlie  23d  Ed.  III.  forbids  giving  alma  to 
vagrants,  on  pain  of  imprisonment;  then  also  the  laws  of  settlement  had  their  ori^n  in 
the  attempt  to  chain  the  free  laborer  to  the  land.  See  Settlement.  The  12th  Richard 
II.  (1888),  c.  7,  is  tlio  first  statute  that  makes  provision  for  the  impotent  poor.  The 
statutes  of  Henry  VII,  endeavor  to  carry  out,  by  tho  severest  measures,  the  system  of 
repression.  The  27th  Heniy  VIII.  c.  25  (1535),  introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory 
assistance,  thou^  it  was  1^  way  of  voluntary  alms.  Eocli  piu-i^  was  ordered  to  receive 
and  provide  for  the  impotent,  and  set  tlie  able-bodied  to  work.  Aims  were  to  be  col- 
lected into  a  general  fund,  aud  indiscriminate  alms^ving  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  ten  times  the  value  given.  The  sturdy  Ijeggar  was  treated  without  mercy, 
was  to  be  whipped  when  first  caught,  next  to  have  his  car  cropped,  and  for  a  third 
offense,  to  suffer  dealb,  as  a  felon  and  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  repealed 
by  Ist  ISd.  VI.  c.  8  (1547),  because  "  through  foolish  pity,  it  is  rendered  of  non-effect." 
Not  much  milder,  to  modem  Ideas,  seem  the  substituted  penalties— viz.,  branding,  on 
first  conviction,  with  a  V  ou  the  shoulder,  and  being  ad]udgi:>d  a  sl:ive  for  two  years,  to 
bo  claimed  by  any  one,  fed  on  bread  and  wntei-,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating,  etc. 
Kunning  away  from  this  tender  treatment  wns  punishable  with  9  branded  on  the  face, 
and  slavery  for  life  to  the  town  or  porish,  on  the  roads  of  which  the  incorrigible  vagnmt 
was  to  work  in  chains,  at  the  penalty  of  the  town  or  parish.  Other  two  acts  of  Mward's 
rtign  return  to  earlier  and  considerably  milder  measures  of  restraint.  A  little  urging 
was  now  found  necessary  to  obtain  funds  for  tlie  maintenance  of  tlie  poor.  The  col- 
lectoTB  were  gently  to  ask  every  man  aud  woman  at  church  what  they  would  give;  but 
if  one  could  not  lie  persuaded,  the  bishop  was  to  send  for  the  recusant,  and  nee  "  chari- 
table ways  and  meaus."  At  length,  the  6th  Elizabeth,  a  8  (1S6S),  provided  that  be  who 
obstinately  refused  to  give  should  be  handed  over  to  the  more  persuasive  arguments  of 
the  justices,  who  were  empowered  to  tax  him  at  their  discretion,  and  send  him  to  jail  for 
default.  Ten  years  later,  the  power  of  compulsory  assessment  is  given  to  the  Justices, 
and  abiding-places  are  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  These  statutes 
culminatea  in  the  43d  Elizabeth,  c.  2  (1601),  which  has  fonned  the  basis  of  the  poor-law 

Sstem  of  England  up  to  the  present  time.  It  taxed  ever^*  inhabitant  of  every  parish  for 
e  relief  of  the  poor.  It  directed  the  justices  in  every  coun^  to  appoint  three  or  four 
substantial  householders  in  each  parish  to  be  overseers  of  the  poor,  along  with  the 
diurchwardens.  It  ordered  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  the  apprenticing  of  children, 
and  the  providing  of  work  for  the  able,  by  means  of  "a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  liemp, 
wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff."  The  great  act  of  Elizabeth 
came  but  slowly  into  operation.  Up  to  the  rei^n  of  Charles  I.  there  were  many  parishes 
in  which  no  rate  waa  a-ssessed,  and  which  turned  away  their  poor ;  but  the  great  evils  had 
been  remedied,  and  there  is  little  legislation  on  tlie  subject  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
The  8d  William  and  Mary.  c.  2  (1691).  an  act  relating  chiefly  to  settlement,  provides  that 
the  persons  to  be  relieved  be  registered  and  examined  by  the  vestry,  because  evils  had 
arisen  out  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  giving  relief  "  for 
their  own  private  ends,"  by  which  the  charge  on  the  parish  was  greatly  increased,  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  This  act  also  gave  power  to  the 
justices  to  order  relief  in  cases  of  emergency,  a  provision  which  aftemard  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  difHcuIty.  The  evils  henceforth  complained  of  were,  that  many  had 
thrown  tliemselves  on  the  rates  who  ought  to  have  been  supporting  themselves  inde- 
pendently of  such  aid ;  that  pauper  labor  was  found  interfcnng  wiUi  and  displacing 
indnstrial  Ulxir;  that  the  overseers  were  acting  with  unchecked  dMionesty ;  and  justices, 
with  unrestrained  liberality,  ordering  the  money  of  tlie  industrious  ana  prudent  to  be 
spent  upon  the  idle  and  Improvident.  Efforts  were  made  to  remedy  these  abuses 
tnrougbout  the  reigns  of  tlie  first  three  Qeorgus,  by  making  the  justices  act  with  the 
overseers,  by  rendering  the  overseers  accountal)le  to  the  parisliioners  by  means  of  returns 
and  the  power  of  inspection,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  work-house  to  all  applicants  for 
relief.  This  last  provision,  made  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.  (9th  Qeo.  I.  c.  7,  1723),  sub- 
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■tituted  what  is  called  in-door  relief,  for  tbe  allowance  made  to  the  poor  at  their  own 
homes,  and  introduced  tlie  work-house  system.  All  who  refused  to  be  lodged  in  the  house 
were  to  be  struck  off  the  poor's-roll,  and  refused  rcHt;f.  A  great  incr(<osc  in  the  number 
of  work-houses  took  place;  guardians  were  appointed  to  guard  the  pnuptT  (.-liildien  from 
neglect  and  improper  conduct,  and  other  attLuipts  to  improve  tlieir  admin istmiion  made; 
work-house  uulons  were  also  introduced  by  an  act  called  Gilbert's  act  (1782),  and  a  suc- 
cession of  acts  passed  for  the  protection  of  parish  apprentices.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
18th  c.  a  great  relaxation  took  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  The  8(Sth  Oeo.  III. 
c.  10  and  23  (1796),  increased  the  amoimt,  and  extended  the  application  of  relief.  It 
repealed  the  act  forbidding  relief  to  those  who  refused  the  work-houtie.  and  allowed 
relief  to  be  given  in  aid  of  wages.  Henceforth,  out-door  relief  became  tbe  rule  under  a 
variety  of  systems,  of  which  the  complaint  was  justly  made,  that  they  turned  tbe  poor- 
lawa  into  a  mode  of  paying  wages.  In  1801  the  amount  of  the  rates  was  reckoned  nt 
£4,000,000.  In  1820  it  bad  risen  to  £7,880,264.  In  1817  a  commission  of  the  house  of 
commons  stated  their  opinion,  tliat.  unless  checked,  tbe  afsesament  would  swallow  up 
the  profits  of  tbe  htnd.  Though  the  two  vestry  acts,  wbicli  resulted  from  the  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1817,  seem  tu  have  done  something  to  remedy  tbe  evils  crnnplnincd  of. 
a  new  commission  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  tbe  poor-laws  was  found  necessary, 
and  appointed  in  February,  1882.  The  evidence  brought  before  this  comnii.«ision  revealed 
a  disastrous  state  of  things.  The  independence,  integrity,  industry,  and  domestic  virtue 
of  the  lower  classes  were  in  some  places  nearly  extinct.  Tbe  great  source  of  tbe  evil 
was  shown  to'be  the  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied  on  their  own  account,  and  tbat  of 
their  families,  in  aid  of  wages.  This  aid  at  first  reduced  tbe  expenditure  in  wages,  and 
found  favor  with  farmers  and  magistrates,  who  framed  scales  of  relief  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  ttie  people,  so  that  they  began  to  be  paid  for  llidr  npcessiticB,  and  not 
for  their  industry,  and  fell  into  tbe  templation  of  increasing  the  former,  and  neglecting 
the  latter.  Five  modes  of  out-door  relief  were  found  in  operation:  1.  Belief  without 
labor;  2.  Allowance  given,  in  aid  of  wages,  according  to  the  number  of  the  laborer's 
family;  8.  The  roundsmen  system,  the  laborers  being  let  out,  bv  the  pnrish,  among  tbe 
employers  round;  4.  Farisb  work,  genorallj  on  the  roads;  5.  Tbe  lahor-rate,  the  rate- 
payers preferring  to  divide  among  tbem  the  pauper  labor,  and  to  pay  for  it,  however 
Taineless,  Instead!^  of  raisinz  a  rate.  Diminished  industry  ate  away  the  very  root  of 
aq;>ital.  Farmers  turned  off  tbeir  men,  or  refused  to  emnfoy  them  at  fair  wages,  thereby 
catising  a  surplus  of  unemployed  labor  fraudulently;  they  llien  took  them  back  from 
the  parish  at  reduced  wages,  paid  out  of  the  ratea.  Under  the  system  of  allowance, 
there  were  parishes  in  which  every  laborer  was  a  pauper,  paid  more  Tor  idleness  than 
he  could  ^t  for  labor,  paid  more  if  he  took  a  pauper  wife,  and  still  more  for  every 
pauper  child.  Paupers  married  at  17  and  18  years  of  age,  and  claimed  tbe  nllow- 
anoe  the  day  after  their  marriage;  and  from  pniisb  after  parish  came  tbe  reply  to 
the  queries  of  the  commissioners,  "All  our  able-bodied  laborers  receive  allowance." 
No  poor  man  in  such  parishes  could  save;  if  irdnstrious  and  thrifty,  and  it  was 
known  tliat  be  had  a  fund  of  savings,  "  he  would  ite  refused  work  till  the  savings  were 
gone,"  and  be  had  come  down  to  the  pauper  level.  This  bad  gone  on.  till  in  many 
places  pauperism  swallowed  up  three-fourths  of  the  rent.  INor  was  the  ma  1 -administra- 
tion confined  to  tbe  rural  districts;  the  evidence  showed  that  it  extended  all  over  the 
country,  and  into  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  out-door  relief  wns  a  t^ource  of 
constant  imposture.  Tbe  administration  of  in-door  relief  was  also  full  of  abuse<i,  from 
want  of  classification,  diadplioe.  and  employment.  Better  food  and  lodging  was  pro- 
vided for  idle  paupers  than  working- people  could  procure — better,  even,  than  could  be 
afforded  by  man^  of  the  rate-payers.  In  1834  the  commissioners  reported  that  they 
found  the  administration  "opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  deslnictive 
of  the  welfare  of  the  community."  The  commissioners  strongly  laid  down  the  principle, 
that  tbe  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be  liclow  tbe  lowest  condition  of  ibe  indepen- 
dent laborer,  because  everv  penny  bestowed  tn  rendering  the  condition  of  the  former 
more  eligible  tlun  that  of  the  latter,  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice,  and  recom- 
mended: 1.  The  cessation  of  out-door  relief;  2.  A  central  authority  to  control  the 
administration;  8.  Untona  for  the  better  management  of  work-bouses,  and  the  clnhsifica- 
tion  of  their  inmates;  and  4.  A  complete  and  clear  system  of  accounts.  The  bill  em- 
iKMiyitig  these  recommendations  whs  brought  in,  March  17,  1684.  passed  its  second  read- 
ing in  tbe  bouse  of  commons  with  onlv  twenty  dissenting  votts,  and  iMjcnme  law  on 
tbe  14th  Aufirust  as  the  4th  and  5tb  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  This  act  was  not  u  <  Lsmge  of  law, 
but  of  adminbtration.  The  orders  of  tbe  new  board  restricted  overFeer,«,  on  tlie  forma- 
tion  of  a  union,  to  the  collection  of  ratea;  appointed  paid  relicving-otflcci  s  to  dispense 
relief  under  the  directions  of  tbe  unpaid  boarda  of  guardians;  required  the  gradual 
witlidrawal  of  out-door  relief;  and  raforced  classification  and  discipline  in  the  work- 
houses. A  rapid  formation  of  unions  took  place  under  tbe  new  board.  In  tbe  first 
eight  months  112  were  formed  nut  of  3,066  parishes.  Tlie  pauperized  districts  experi- 
enced a  great  and  immediate  relief,  numbers  of  paupers  going  off  when  tbey  found  that 
relief  involved  adequate  work,  or  the  strictly-disciplined  work-house;  wages  rose,  and 
the  expenditure  was  reduced  on  an  average  SO  per  cent  At  the  accession  of  George  I, 
in  1714,  the  poor-rates  amounted,  as  neany  as  can  be  estimated,  to  £950J)Q0.  eqiial  lo 
8s.  6|d.  per  head  on  the  population  of  6,750,000.   At  the  «ccc|^^|^g9^^^C(i(9^)^^n 
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1760.  the  populiitioD  had  iocreased  to  7,000,000,  the  poor-rates  to  £1,260,000— an  averun 
of  8s.  33d. :  while  in  1^4,  the  population,  estimated  from  the  last  census,  was  14,872,000, 
and  the  money  expended  iu  relief,  £6,317,255— «qual  to  8a.  O^d.  per  bead.  In  three 
years,  the  operation  of  the  amendment  act  had  reduced  the  expenditure  oue-tliird,  viz., 
to  £4,044,741.  In  1848  the  commissioners  were  exchanged  for  a  public  board,  which  is 
one  of  the  government  departments,  with  a  president,  in  wliom  has  been  vested  the 
power  of  the  commissioners,  and  who  holds  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
There  are  €31  unions.  In  1860-61  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  in  England  was 
about  850.000,  about  4^  per  cent  on  the  population:  of  these,  about  140,000  were 
relieved  in  work-houses.  The  commissionerB  were  unable  to  withdraw  out-door  relief, 
which  continues  to  be  in  Eoj^and  the  most  Important  item.  With  tlie  aged,  tlie  udc. 
and  orphans,  the  guardians  deal  at  their  diacreUon ;  but  stringent  rules  for  the  relief  of 
the  able-bodied  are  in  operation  under  the  board,  whose  orders  have  tlie  force  of  laws. 
In  tlie  rural  districts,  guardians  ore  prohibited  from  giving  relief  to  the  able-bodied  out 
of  the  house,  unless  under  a  supplementul  order,  in  emergency.   For  other  places,  the 

general  rule  forliids  relief  to  be  given  in  aid  of  wages,  and  requires  worl^  to  be  supplied, 
xceptions  are  made  by  the  board  on  the  application  of  the  unions  when  necessity  arises, 
aa  in  the  recent  case  of  tlie  cotton  districts.  The  oxuenditure  is  strictly  guarded  and 
examined  by  public  auditors,  of  whom  there  are  flity-four  for  England.  A  district 
medical  officer,  of  whom  one  or  more  are  appointed  for  each  union,  attends  to  all  cases 
of  sictcness  among  tlie  poor. 

Scotland  and  Irelanahave  been  Ic^slatcd  for  separately.  Their  poor  laws  are  similar 
to  the  English  In  principle  and  practice;  both  are  administered  by  a  central  board,  which 
supervises  the  local  bodies  charged  with  relief,  and  in  both  the  rate  is  levied  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property.  The  present  system  in  Scotland  was  instituted  by  the 
8th  and  9th  Vict.  c.  83  {1845).  Scotland  is  divided  into  883  parishes,  some  of  tbem  com- 
bined for  poor-houBu  accommodntion.  The  relief  is  administered  by  a  parochial  IxMurd, 
appointed  by  the  rate-payers,  the  burgh  magistrates,  and  the  kirk-session.  Tlicy  appoint 
inspectors  of  the  poor,  who  act  na  relieving  officers.  The  Scotch  law  differs  from  the 
English  and  Irish  in  allowing  no  relief  to  able-bodied  adults.  Claimants  must  be  aged, 
infirm,  or  dieabled.  OuUloor  relief  is  the  rule.  As  regMda  the  working  of  the  Sot- 
tish poor-law,  its  great  and  acknowledged  defect  is  the  constant  and  costlv  contest 
respecting  settlement'*,  or  right  to  fix  claims  on  particular  parishes.  Scotland  had,  in 
1874,  64  poor-houses  for  406parishe8,  having  a  population  of  2.407.441.  Ireland  had  no 
poor-laws  until  the  year  ISStS,  when  they  were  introduced  by  the  1st  and  2d  Vict,  c.  56. 
For  the  purpose  of  relief,  Ireland  is  divided  into  168  unions  of  towuhinds  or  parishes. 
Each  union  has  a  work-house  managed  by  a  board  of  guardians,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. Every  destitute  person  has  aa  absolute  right  to  relief,  which  is  administered 
almost  entirely  in  the  work-house.  The  average  yearly  population  of  the  United  Eang- 
dom  during  the  10  years  ending  1870  was  20.604,188;  average  paupers  in  each  year, 
1,140,185,  or  &0  per  cent.   They  were  apporttoued  as  follows: 

Populatton.  Paopera.  Percentage. 

England  30.9»8,383         973,860  4.6 

Scotland   8,044,919         100,927  aS 

Ireland       5,650.897  65,308  1.8 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  10  years  yns  £80,001,456,  or 
an  annual  charge  of  fis.  5^.  per  head  on  the  average  poimlation  <k  the  period,  appor- 
tioned as  under: 

Amonnt  of  AMBMBMBt  Per  bead  per  amm. 

£  ad. 

England  and  Wales   67,286,674  6  4| 

Scotland   6,191,066  4  0* 

Iieland   7,428,716  2  7* 

To  look  back  10  years,  the  rate  which,  at  the  end  of  the  flnanclal  year  1881.  was  Sa.  M. 
ahead  on  the  population,  was  69.  4id.  two  years  after— a  fact  due  to  the  cotton  famine. 
Applying  similar  calculations  to  the  5  years  1871-75  give  the  following  results:  esti- 
mated annual  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  83,120,866:  annual  averaoe  of 
paupers,  1,100,608,  or  8.4  per  cent,  distributed  thus: 

Population.  Paupers.  PercenUfe. 

England  and  Wales                               28,855,685  930,080         8  0 

Scotland...                                           8,480,080  118,183  8.3S 

Ireland                                               5,343,400  77,446  1.4 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £47.083,766,  or  an  annual  areraffe  charge 
of  6s.  0{d.  per  head  of  population,  allocated  thus: 

Amount  of  Awnnweat.        TV  bead  per  annum. 

£  B.  d. 

England  and  Wales   38,789,734  6  7* 

Scotland   4.300.843  6  U 

Ireland   4,493,680  ^  8  61 
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There  is  do  poor-law  tn  onr  Australian  colonies,  but  benerolent  asylnms  for  the 
infirm  and  destitute  have  become  general,  and  hospitals  are  numerous  in  all  the  risiDg 
towns  In  the  gold-fields.— -Compare  BOckh's  PuMA;  .fils(>nomy0/^tA«^  translated  by  sir 
G.  C.  Lewis;  sir  George  Nicliol  s  Butoryofthe  i%iM--Xaw»/ Emningliam's  Poor  Belttf  in 
different  parUt  of  Europe.  reTised  by  K  B.  Easlwick  (1873);  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
miemonert  (ISnS);  Ajwrft  ef  the  PoorAma  CommMim  and  Fooir-iaw  Beard  fnm  168S  (» 
1879. 

VOOB  tAWS,  The  fundamental  rule  as  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was,  that  each 
parish  in  Endand  and  Wales  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  remilsite  machinery,  oveneera  are  required  to  be  appointed  itk 
each  parish  every  year  on  Mar.  25,  or  within  a  fortnight  following;  and  these,  along  with 
tlie  churchwardens,  wlio  are  ex  effieto  overseera^  have  the  duty  ofprovidiug  the  requisite 
fonda.  See  Overbeerb.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  poor-rate,  which  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  may  levy  on  all  the  oecuplen  of  land  In  the  parkh,  after  each 
rate  lias  been  confirmed  by  Ae  Justices.  The  rate  specifies  a  certain  sura  in  the  pound 
which  is  to  be  levied,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  various  laeds  is  then  specified,  and  the 
amount  is  thus  easily  computed.  The  rate  is  thus  a  local  tax  on  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  and  not  on  the  owner,  unless  be  himself  is  also  occupier.  In  all  cases,  the  duty  of 
raising  the  funds  attaches  to  the  overseers;  but  the  actual  distribution  and  application 
of  them  are  not  always  in  their  immediate  control.  Owing  to  the  miecbiefs  arising 
from  the  ofilciala  of  each  parish  distributing  the  funds  at  their  discretion,  without  \iniform- 
ity  of  plan,  a  central  controlling  power  was  created  in  18B4,  in  the  shape  of  the  poor- 
law  board;  and  authority  was  pven  to  combine  Tarlooa  parislics  into  one  poor-law 
unioB,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  uniformitT  as  well  as  ecOBomy.  When  a  union  is 
formed,  the  control  of  the  expenditure  is  chiefly'  vested  in  the  guardians  of  this  union, 
who  are  elected  by  each  parhih,  and  who  supervise  the  management  of  the  union  work- 
house. They  order  the  overseers  of  each  parish  to  raise  their  due  proportion  of  funds, 
by  a  contribution  order  issued  to  such  overseers,  who  are  thereon  bound  to  levy  the 
amount  by  including  it  in  tiie  next  poor-rate.  The  guardians  are  tmund  to  contract  for  tlie 
provbions,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  supplied  to  the  work-hoose,  means  of  sealed  tenders, 
nnlesB  the  qnan^ty  is  less  than  a  stated  amount.  All  the  controlling  powera  formeriy 
vested  in  the  poor-law  board  aro  now  transferred  to  the  local  government  board.  Tho 
principle  nu  which  relief  is  administered  to  the  poor  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
should  not  be  so  comfortable  as  that  of  the  lowest  independent  laborer;  otherwise,  idle- 
ness and  imposture  would  be  encouraged  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Tho  guardians  pro- 
fess onl^  to  relieve  destitution  already  existing,  and  not  to  enable  persons  to  keep  off 
impending  destitution.  Hence  they  only  supply  the  Ijare  necessaries  of  life.  They  can- 
not, for  example,  advance  or  lend  money  tosetupa  poor  person  in  trade.  Minute  regula- 
tions are  contained  la  the  consolidated  poor-law  orders  of  the  board  as  to  tho  classification 
of  paupera  in  the  work-4iousa,  mode  of  admisdon,  diet,  discipline,  and  o^^door  relief. 
With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  and  able-bodied  paupers,  it  is  provided  that  every  able- 
bodied  perBon  requiring  relief  from  any  parish  shall  be  relieved 'vfaolly  in  the  work-house, 
together  with  his  wife  and  family,  i*f  any,  and  if  not  otherwise  employed.  But  tho 
relief  may  be  given  out  of  doora  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  of  sickness, 
accident,  aud  a  few  other  cases.  In  general,  relief  is  confined  to  persons  actually  resid- 
ing in  some  place  within  the  union,  except  in  case  of  casual  destitution,  or  sickness  and 
accident.  Whenever  out-door  relief  is  given  to  an  able-bodied  person,  half  of  it  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  articles  of  food  or  fuel.  Relief  is  ^veu  only  weekly,  where  the  pauper 
is  iK>t  required  to  be  received  into  the  work-house.  No  relief  Is  to  be  riven  to  able-bodied 
persons  while  tliey  are  employed  for  wages  or  hire  by  any  person ;  and  every  able-bodied 
male  person,  if  relieved  out  of  the  work-bouse,  shall  l>e  set  to  work  by  the  ^ardlans, 
and  kept  so  employed  while  he  continues  to  receive  such  relief.  The  Inw  with  regard 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  so  far  qualified,  that  wherever  a  person  applies  for  parochial 
relief,  if  be  or  she  has  a  father  or  grandfather,  mother  or  grandmother,  or  child,  who  is 
able  to  maintain  such  pauper,  then  the  parish  officers  can  obtain  an  order  from  Justices 
to  compel  such  relative  to  contribute  a  snm  toward  such  nu^ntenance.  So  husbands  or 
fathers  of  paupers  are  bound  to  c<Hitribute  to  such  midntenance.  In  all  cases,  the 
pauper  is  relieved  either  in  the  work-house  or  oat  of  the  work-bouse,  according  to  the 
r^ulations  of  the  poor-law  orders.  In  some  cases,  the  gunnlions  or  overseers  may 
employ  the  poor  In  public  worlcs;  but  this  is  seldom  done,  except  on  occasions  like  the 
Lnncashire  distress.  The  law  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  poor  Is  somewhat  Intricate,  and 
gives  rise  to  much  litigation.  There  are  various  grounds  on  which  this  settlement  Is 
acqnired.  Thus,  everjr  person  has,  primd  facie,  a  settlement  In  the  pnrish  where  be  was 
born,  until  some  other  is  proved;  and  there  are  so  many  qualifications,  that  it  is  seldom 
a  birth-nettlement  is  resorted  to.  By  marriage,  a  woman  immediatelv  acquires  the 
settlement  of  her  huat)and,  if  he  has  one,  whether  the  husband  be  an  EagllsTiman  or  a 
foreigner.  If  the  husband  has  no  settlement,  then  the  wife  is  thrown  tuick  on  her 
maiden  settlement.  Formerly,  a  person  acquired  a  Bcttlement  in  a  parish  by  hiring  and 
service,  and  by  residence  for  40  days  under  such  hiring;  but  since  1884,  no  such  settle- 
ment can  he  acquired.  If  My  person  shall  be  bound  an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and 
reside  40  days  tinder  awA.  apprenUceshlp,  he  or  she  acquires  a  i^^dtSBf^i^f^a^  I  (So 
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whoever  shall  rent  a  tenement  Id  a  parish,  and  actoally  occvot  the  same,  and  be  Tsted 
to  the  poor  for  one  whole  year,  the  rent  being  not  less  tuan  £10,  and  paid  by  the  perwin 

so  actually  occupying  the  tenement,  shall  acquire  a  settlement.  So  a  person  acaoires  a 
settlement  by  acqutnng  an  estate  in  land,  however  small  in  value,  and  residing  40  days 
in  the  parish.  So,  if  a  person  buy  an  estate,  and  the  consideration  amount  to  £30  ut 
least,  lie  shall  thereby  ncwilre  a  settlement.  Formerly,  a  settlement  was  acquired  by 
serving  a  public  annual  omee,  such  as  that  of  constable,  overseer,  etc. ;  but  no  settlement 
js  now  acquired  on  that  CTOund.  Unless  a  pauper  has  acquired  a  settlement  on  one  or 
other  of  the  grounds  before  mentioned  in  the  purish  or  union  where  he  receives  relief, 
be  la  liable  to  l)e  removed  compulsorlly  to  the  parish  where  he  Ust  acquired  a  »«ttle- 
mcnt  Certain  perfions,  however,  cannot  be  removed,  and  these  are  called  irremovable 
paupers.  Such  are  those  paupers  who  have  resided  for  one  whole  year  in  the  parish  or 
union  in  which  th^  became  destitute.  The  mode  of  computing  this  one  year  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  difncult  in  certain  cases.  The  expense  of  maintaining  tlio  poor  gener- 
ally is  paid  out  of  the  common  fund,  and  not  by  each  parish  in  the  union.  WTicn  a 
pauperis  sought  to  be  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  bim  before  two  justices  of  tlie 
peace  for  examination ;  and  on  proper  evidence  of  his  settlement,  the  justi(i«  will  make 
the  order  of  removal,  which  is  an  authority  to  the  overseers  to  take  or  send  the  pauper 
to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  settlement.  If,  liowever,  the  pauper  is  too  ill  iit  the 
time  to  admit  of  removal  without  danger,  tlie  justices  may  suspend  the  order  of  removal 
till  he  is  recovered.  Whenever  a  pauper  is  to  be  removed,  the  removing  union  is  hound 
to  give  notice  to  the  union  of  settlement;  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  so  many 
obstinate  and  costly  litigations  take  place  ae  to  which  is  the  union  of  settlement  Huc^ 
llligation  was  avoided  by  substituting  a  union  for  a  parish  as  the  test.  The  union  alao 
may  appeal  tn  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  against  the  removal  ordt^r;  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  may  state  a  ciise  for  the  oninion  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  if  any  nice  point 
of  law  should  arise,  as  frequently  nappens. 

la  Scotland,  there  was  no  Bysterratic  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  until  1845, 
when  the  statute  of  8th  and  9th  Vict.  c.  88  was  passed.  By  this  statute,  a  central 
board  (called  the  hoard  of  supervision)  was  established,  which  controls  the  parochial 
board  of  each  parish  or  union  of  parishes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  poor-law  board  in 
England.  A  settlement  can  be  acquired  In  Scotland  bv  residence  of  five  years.  Chil- 
dren follow  the  settlement  of  their  parents,  and  wives  mat  of  their  husbands:  and  if  no 
other  settlement  be  proved,  then  the  settlement  of  birth  is  liable.  In  Scotland,  the 
mode  of  assessment  differs  from  that  in  England,  where  only  the  annual  value  of  lacds 
and  tenements  can  be  rated  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier.  The  parochial  board  had 
the  option  of  three  modes  of  assessment :  1.  One  half  to  be  paid  by  owners,  and  one 
half  by  the  occupiers;  t.  One  liatf  to  be  paid  by  owners  nf  lands,  and  the  otlier  half  to 
be  palil  by  all  the  inhabitants,  according  ic  means  and  substance  other  than  lands;  8. 
Assessing  owners  of  lands  and  other  inhabilants  ratably  accortling  to  their  meuna  and 
substance.  But  by  a  later  act  of  24th  and  25th  Vict.  c.  87.  the  mode  of  aosessing  means 
and  substance  is  abolished.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Scotland  the  poor-rate  can  never 
be  imposed  wholly  on  the  occupier  as  it  always  is  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  a  poor-law  act  was  also,  in  18^,  passed,  and  numerous  amending  fitatutca 
have  followed,  the  code  of  laws  being  substantially  founded  on  the  English  acts. 

There  arc  special  acts  of  parliament  regulating  the  conditions  on  which  paupers  are 
removable  between  England,  Scotland,  ana  Ireland  respectively. 

POOR  LAWS  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  are  of  local  ennctment.   In  some  cases 

Emeral  laws  have  been  pawed  by  the  state,  but  the  town  authorities  usually  adopt  regu- 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  increase  in  pauperism  in  the  years  of  business 
depresdon  following  the  inflation  period  has  led  several  states  to  pass  what  are 
known  as  "  tnimp-Iaws,"  defining  more  or  less  definitely  the  class  of  paupers  generally 
called  tramps,  and  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  them  to  wander  through  the  state 
without  "visible  means  of  support."  The  puniyhment  for  this  offense  in  Connecticut  is 
a  year's  imprisonment.  Laws  of  this  kind  have  met  with  criticism,  both  on  the  cround 
of"^ unconstitutionality,  and  as  harsh  and  opprepsive.  They  have  been  generally  adminis 
tered  with  moderation  and  discrimination,  and  have  without  doubt  been  beneficial.  In 
small  towns  the  care  of  the  poor  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  In  some  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  farming  out  the  town  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  still  exists.  As  that 
town  is  required  to  support  a  pauper  in  which  he  has  a  legal  settlement,  and  as  the  laWB 
as  to  wliat  constitutes  such  a  settlement  differ  widely  in  the  various  slntes,  legal  ques- 
tions are  constantly  arising.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  a  eummarj'  of  the 
state  legislation  as  re.eards  settlement.  As  a  rule,  married  women  follow  tlie  settlement 
of  their  hu.ibands;  legitimate  cliildrcn  that  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have  none,  of  the 
mother;  and  illt'gilimate  children,  of  the  mother.  Settlement  may  be  acquired  in  some 
states  by  residence  for  a  certain  time;  others  require  residence  and  pavment  of  taxes,  or 
ownership  of  property  to  a  fixed  amount.  The  longest  period  of  residence  required  la 
five  years,  in  Maine,  and  the  ^ortest  80  days,  In  Nebraska.  Apprenticcsliip,  followed 
by  residence  for  one  or  more  years,  in  most  cases  gives  a  settlement. 

POORE,  Bek  Pbrlet,  b.  Mass.  1820;  edited  the  SmtthemWh^  in  Georgia  1888-40. 
He  was  historical  agent  of  Massachusetts  In  Fnnce  1944r-4S,  ^i^^^gl^^^i^f^^mscriod 
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foreign  correspondent  of  the  Boston  AGaa.  After  his  retnrn  he  edited  the  Boston  Datly 
Bee,  and  the  American  SenUTid.  Since  1854  lie  has  been  Washington' correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Journal  Among  his  writings  are  Rise  and  FiUlo/Louu  PhUiippe  (1848);  The 
Caiupiraqf  Triai  (1866) ;  and^rA^  PoUUeal  Begitter  and  OTttffmrienal  Dirielori/  (187B). 

POOR,  LITTLE  SISTERS  of  thx.   Bee  SiffrBBHOom. 

POOB  SATS.   See  Poon;  Otebskebs. 

P(WX*8-K0LI(,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  list  of  poor  persons 
who  are  litigants,  but  unable  to  pay  the  fees  of  court,  aud  therefore  are  alloweu  to  sue 
informA  pauperi*.  A&  this  is  considered  a  privilege,  and  enables  the  person  to  secure 
the  services  of  counsel  and  agents  gL-atuitously,  it  is  only  ^^nted  on  production  of  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  two  elders,  setting  forth  his  circumstances  to 
their  own  knowledge,  and  his  general  poverty.  Notice  is  given  of  this  to  the  adverse 
party,  who  is  allowed  time  to  inquire  and  oppose  the  appliciition.  When  the  court  is 
satisfied  of  the  poverty,  the  next  tiling  is  for  the  couit  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  counsel 
for  the  poor,  of  wliom  there  are  always  two  annually  appointed  by  the  faculty  of  aJvo- 
cates,  generally  voting  counsel,  for  inepui-pose;  one  of  these  counsel  reports  whether 
there  is  apiv6'i&tM(ieausa,i.e.,  a  good  cause  of  action.  If  this  report  is  made,  it  isconsidercd 
conclusive,  and  the  part^  is  put  on  tlic poor's^roil.  Tliis  ^va^nmt  reiiiainsin  force  fortwo 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  pauper  is  exempt  from  ull  fees  of  court,  and  has  the 
gratuitous  services  of  counsel  and  agents.  This  provision  for  enabling  paupers  to  carry 
ou  litigation,  which  is  so  complete  in  Scotland,  is  unknown  in  England  or  Ireland;  for 
though  a  party  may  also  be  Jillowed  there  to  sue  infonndpauperU,  no  proviuon  isinade 
by  the  court  for  giving  him  the  gratuitous  services  of  counsel  and  attorney ;  nererthelcss, 
these  sometimes  volunteer  to  act  gratuitously.    See  Ih  FobuA  Paufeuis. 

POFATAH,  a  citr  of  tlie  United  States  of  Colombia  (Sew  Grenada),  South  America, 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  6.000  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  Cauca,  in  lat.  2"  27'  n.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  conveatual  edifices.  It  was  founded  In  1537,  and  was 
the  first  city  built  by  Europeans  in  tliis  region.  Under  the  Spaniards  it  rose  to  conndcmble 
importance ;  but  an  earthquake  in  1834,  and  the  continued  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
have  done  much  to  reduce  it.    It  is  still  of  some  consequence  ns  a  mart  for  sgriculturul 

CHce.  A  great  commerrial  rood,  about  1000  miles  in  length,  leads  from  Popayau  to 
liUo.  in  Peru.  Pop.  30,000. 
POPE  (Gr.  papan;  Lat.  papa,  father),  the  title  of  the-  bishop  of  Rome,  and  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  applied  nlso  tonll  priests  of  tiie  Greek  and  Russo* 
Greek  church.  Under  very  many  heads  occjisions  have  arisen  requiring  reference  more 
or  less  detailed  to  the  authoritr  and  the  privileges  ascribed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  hy  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  head.  We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  explain  briefly 
the  titles  of  the  pope,  the  manner  of  his  election,  the  nature  and  functions  of  his  office, 
and  the  authority  ascribed  to  him  by  the  different  schools  of  Catholics;  and  finally  Uie 
chronological  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  own  day. 

1,  The  niime  "papa"  (q.v.) — the  Latin  equivalent  of  pope — was  originally  used  of  all 
bishops  The  first  known  writer  who  applies  it  to  the  Roman  bishop  as  his  specific  title 
is  Ennodius  of  Pavia.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  c.who  thus  addresses  pope  Sym- 
machus.  It  is  used  also  by  Cassiodonis;  and  from  his  time  gradunlly  came  to  be  reserved 
to  this  application,  hut  It  did  not  lose  entirely  its  old  and  general  use  for  many  centuries 
hiter.  Inihe  modem  eccIesiasUcnl  vocabulary  the  pope  is  called  tho  "  sovereign  pontiff," 
the  "vicar  of  Christ,"  the  " head  of  the  church,"  the  "holy  father,"  etc.  He  subscribes 
himself,  since  St.Gregory  the  great,  termu  nercorum  Dei  (servant  of  the  servants  <rif  God); 
and  he  is  addressed  as  your  holiness,  your  beatitude,  etc. 

8.  The  office  of  pope  is  elective.  The  electoral  body,  according  to  the  present 
usage,  is  the  college  oi  cardinals.  Primitively,  the  pope,  as  the  other  bishops,  was 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  although  the  rights  of  both  were  not  the  same.  Some 
elections  having  Ijeen  attended  with  violence,  the  electoral  body  was  by  degrees  limited. 
At  length,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1050,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in 
the  cardinals.  Provision  was  thus  made  for  a  representation  of  all  the  ancient  electond 
bodies;  the  cardinal  bishops  representing  the  bisliops  of  the  Roman  synod,  the  cardinnl 
priests,  the  parish  clergy,  and  the  cardinal  deacons,  the  heads  of  the  popular  electoral 
districts  {regiones)  of  the  city.  Preparatory  to  an  election,  the  cardinals  are  shut  up  in 
whnt  ia  called  "the  conclave."  all  communication  with  the  outer  world  being  inter- 
rupted until  the  election  shall  have  lieen  made.  A  simple  majority  of  voices  does  not 
saffice — two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  must  vote  for  the  same  candidnte.  There  are  four 
modesof  election— "scrutiny,"  "access,"  "compromise,"  and  "inspiration."  Twice  a 
day  during  the  conclave  each  cardinal  deposits,  in  a  chalice  placed  on  the  altar,  the 
name  of  his  candidate.  If  the  requisite  number  of  votes  arc  not  found'  for  any  one,  the 
papers  are  at  once  burned,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  votes  is  n  signfil  to  the  expect- 
ant crowd  outside  tliat  no  election  has  taken  place.  This  is  culled  the  "scrutiny.  If 
Totes  be  added  to  those  already  given  for  one  candidate,  so  ns  to  make  the  requirrd 
two-thirds,  it  is  called  "access."  If  the  cardinals  of  two  parties  unite,  it  called 
"cnmpromise."  If,  by  a  public  movement,  a  particular  candidate  be  carried  ns  if  by 
acclamation,  theelection  is  said  to  be  hy  "inspiration."  The  ^K^H^bP^EI^C^^ 
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was  elected  in  this  way.  The  greater  Catholic  powers— Prance,  Austria,  tmd  Spain— 
were  formerly  understood  to  have  the  privilege  of  placing  a  veto  upon  the  election  of 
one  candidate;  but  this  right  was  vague  and  undeflned,  and  had  no  formal  foundation  in 
law.  It  is  required  by  long  usage,  as  a  condition  of  election,  that  the  candidate  shall  be 
au  Italian.  After  election,  the  pope  is  eothroood,  eutei-s  U|>on  possession  of  liis  see,  and 
finally,  is  solemnly  crowned.  Toe  ceremonial  of  oonsccratlon  is  very  splendid  and 
deeply  impressive.  One  of  the  ceremonies — that  of  burning  a  hunch  of  flax  before  blm, 
with  the  words,  "  Holy  fatlier,  tlius  passeth  away  the  glory  of  the  world! " — has  oftea 
been  dted  for  its  blglily  svmbolicnl  char.icter,  as  well  as  for  its  dnunatlc  effect.  Oardiiwls, 
iu  order  to  vote,  must  Ge  prcaetit  at  tlie  conclave — no  voting  by  proxy  is  permitted. 
Some  of  these  conditioae  are  practically  set  aitide  by  the  cessation  of  the  status  of  the 
pope  as  an  Italiau  temporal  sovereign,  and  it  is  not  unlikelv  tliat  the  forms  of  election 
may  be  modified  by  special  legislation.  It  has  even  been  nlleged  that  tlie  present  pope 
has  prepared  a  special  bull  regulating  the  time,  place,  and  omer  of  the  election  of  his 
succefisor. 

8.  The  general  nature  of  the  ofQce  of  the  pope  may  be  inferred  from  his  reputed 
character  as  successor  of  Bt.  Peter,  and  vicegerent  of  Clirist  on  earth,  whence  follow  all 
the  powers  necessary  for  the  practical  government  of  the  churcli.  Hence  he  is  held  (1) 
to  poHsess  over  the  entire  chui-cli,  and  each  of  its  parts,  a  supreme  authority,  not  indeed 
arbitrary,  but  regulated  by  the  law  of  Ood  and  by  the  canons.  He  has  power  (2)  to 
examme  and  decide  authoritatively  all  controversies;  (8)  to  convoke  councils;  (4)  to 
revise  and  conflrm  tlicir  decree?! ;  (o)  to  tasue  general  wcrees,  whether  upon  diBcipUiui 
and  morals,  or  upon  doctrine ;  (6)  he  is  the  center  of  Communion,  separation  from  which 
involves  the  foiteiture  of  tlie  communion  of  the  wliole  church;  (7)  he  has  ult^nate 
authority  to  appoint  bishops  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  and  liowever  this  ri^t  may  be 
exercised  in  tlie  first  instance,  as  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  clergy,  or  by  a  synod  of 
bishops,  it  rests  with  him  to  coufirm  episcopal  electk>ns.  no  matter  how  made,  end  to 
grant  "canonical  institution;"  (8)  he  can  also  deprive  biiihops  and  set  others  In  their 

filacc,  and  can  even,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  suppress  bishoprics  and  change  their 
imits  according  to  existing  requirements;  (9)  be  has  authority  to  judge  of  the  doctrina 
taught  in  particular  books,  or  by  particular  indlTiduals,  and  to  pronounce  authoritatiTely 
as  to  its  conformity  wltb  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the  contrary.  This  privilege  formed  tlw 
subject  of  the  great  controversy  with  the  Jaosenists  as  to  what  are  called  "dogmatic 
facts. " 

4.  All  Catholics  are  agreed  that  the  pope,  as  primate,  possesses,  by  divine  law,  and 
io  virtue  of  his  office,  full  governing  authority  over  the  entire  church.  Of  the  excrcihe 
of  sucli  power  they  find  traces  in  histoiy  from  the  earliest  times.  Roman  Catholic  his- 
tOTians  trace  the  liutory  of  Uue  pope's  primacr  In  Bt  Clement's  letters  to  tiie  chiux^  of 
Cozintli,  in  the  action  taken  by  Victor  m  the  Paschal  controversy,  and  by  Stephen  and 
Cornelius  in  the  controversy  on  rehaptiziug  heretics;  in  the  ocpositiou  of  Mnrcian, 
lAihop  of  Aries,  at  the  instance  of  (.'jjprian,  by  pope  Sterhen ;  in  tlie  lending  part  tnkcn 
by  the  popes  in  the  condemnation  of  Donatiis  and  of  the  Pelagian  lieresy;  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  in  the  appeals  made  from  various  parts  of  the  cliurcli  by  persons  excom- 
municated by  tlieir  own  bishops,  and  the  rehearing  at  Rome  of  such  causes,  and  the  con- 
firmation or  reversal  of  the  sentence  according  1o  the  result  of  tlie  trial.  These  several 
facts,  however,  although  to  Catholics  tltey  appear  evidences  of  the  papal  supremacy,  are 
explained  by  Protestant  writers  in  a  sense  whidi  does  not  suppoae  any  permanent 
supreiiiacy  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  see.  and  which  they  bold  to  ue  reconcilable  with 
the  full  independence  of  national  churches;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Catholics  themselves, 
while  tltey  contend  that  the  instances  to  which  they  appeal  imply  a  real  exercise  of  pri- 
macy from  the  beginning,  that  the  details  of  tliat  primacy  have  undergone  a  gradual  and 
extensive  development  in  the  progress  of  the  church.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  ktc  Vatican 
council  great  diSerences  of  opinion  existed  between  the  Gnllican  and  the  ultramontane 
schools  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  papal  authority,  whetltcr  decrees  of  doc- 
trine or  in  the  government  of  the  church.  As  to  the  former,  all  agreed  that  tlie  Judg- 
ment of  the  pope,  in  concert  with  the  body  of  bishops,  was  infallible;  but  they  differed 
as  to  papal  decrees  on  doctrine  issued  by  the  pope  alone,  ex  eatkedi-d,  and  addressed 
to  the  whole  church,  although  both  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  respectful  obedience  on  the 
part  of  all,  until  the  genend  sense  of  the  church  should  have  l>een  asccrtikincd:  and 
should  no  reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  church  take  place,  llie  decree  of  the  pope  wiia 
held  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  contending  schools,  as  infallible;  and  the  doctriue 
propounded  tiierein  was  allowed  to  he  recozuiz*^  as  a  question  of  faith,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  with  the  ultimatum  of  mfollibihty.  See  Oallicanibu.  But  the  ulttamou- 
tanes  held  that  a  doctrinal  decree  iasucd,  ex  eathedfd,  is  infallible,  ipto  facto,  and  indc. 
pendently  of  any  reference  to  the  church  dispcr^.  As  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  the  ultramontanes  held  the  pope  to  lie  supreme,  and  thus  to  be  superior  to 
general  councils,  and  independent  of  tlmir  decrees.  The  OiUIicians,  ou  tlie  contnuy, 
held  that  a  general  council  ia  superior  to  tlie  pope,  and  has  power  to  bind  him  by  its 
decrees.  Further,  the  uttrainuntanes  held  that  tlie  pope  is  the  source  of  all  jurisdictioo 
in  tlie  church,  and  that  the  bisli ops  derive  their  powers  thrmtgh  him  from  Christ.  The 
Galileans  regarded  the  episcopal  power  as  received  directly  from  Chri^^jy  virtue  of  the 
episcopal  office.   This  difference  of  opinion  leads  to  many  q9;|^^fg^%y0(3tol^  as  to 
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the  nspecUTe  rights  and  powers  of  tlie  pone  nnd  the  biahop  in  the  eeveral  dioccsee, 
regarding  which  it  is  only  necesanry  to  Indicate  the  genernl  ground  of  difference  of 
opiDioD.  With  regard  to  all,  it  may  be  said  that  both  on  the  questioaof  Infallihilltyand 
on  all  its  pmctical  couscquences,  the  uUramoQtane  view,  alfliough  not  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  late  Vatican  council. 

Ql  The  chronology  of  the  papacy  in  the  1st  c.  la  very  oheoure.  The  enumerations  in 
the  ancient  writers  are  imperfect,  and  they  differ  as  to  the  exact  order  of  succeBsion. 
The  two  most  ancient  catalo^es,  those  of  Irennus  and  Augustine,  differ  in  more  than 
one  particular.  The  chief  difficulty  regards  Linus  and.Cletu3.  The  former  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  vicegerent  of  Peter  during  the  interrat  between  his  first  coming  to 
Kome  and  his  final  residence  there.  He  would,  therefore,  have  been  at  once  the  con- 
temporary of  Peter  and  bis  successor  (though  but  for  a  very  brief  period).  The  diffi- 
culty as  to  Cletus  arises  from  the  doubt  whether  he  be  the  sttme  person  with  Anncletus. 
We  aubloin  a  catalogue  drawn  up  after  the  most  careful  modern  authorities,  and 
arrugpeu  according  to  centimes: 

nasr  caimjET,  a.d. 

St.  Peter.  

Udus   fl8 

Oetus.  or  Anscletus  uncertain  date 

Cteiientl  unoartajn  date 

SBOOKD  CENTUST. 

Evuistus  about  100 

A^exao'lerl.  About  100 

fUxtus  I.  Romaa   119 

Teleaphonu,  Greek . .    197 

Ryginus,  Athenian.    IS 

Puis  I.,  native  of  Aqullela,  ,   Ml 

AnlcetaK,  Svrian   UU 

8oter,  Oreek   ]<1 

Bentheros.  Omk   170 

morL.AMcan   18i 

Z^^irrinna.   19T 


Oalllxtus  L,  Bomaa   S17 

Urban  I.,  Roman   M 

Pontianus.  Roman   880 

Antherus,  Greek    M 

F^blanus.  probably  Roman     288 

Cornelius,  Kotnan   SM 

(NoTatlanuB,  flrat  antlpope.) 

Locliu  I..  Roman   StO 

Stephen  L.  Roman   SOS 

SUtufl  II..  Roman   267 

Dlonysiua,  Greek.   St» 

Felix  I.,  Roman   87D 

EutrchlaniM,  nneertatn   ^ 

CaiiM.  Roman   288 

MarcelUnuB,  Roman.   SIM 

rouKTU  CKHTuar. 

Marcelhjs  I..  Roman   BOS 

(M anions  havllig  died  In  SM  or  805.) 

Enseblus,  Greek.     WO 

Eladea,  African.   810 

iter  I.,  Romaa.  

«,  Roman   »• 

Julius  I.,  Roman   W 

liberliia,  Roman   861 

(Felix  n..  antipope.)  ^ 

SamaBus  I.,  Spaniard   Sw 

{Ureiclnua.  antipope.) 

Slrichw,  Roman  

i*T"f"rt'".    BoiBwa   am 

FIFTH  CKKTUET. 

Innocent  I.,  native  of  Albano   *H 

Zorimun,  Greek  

Boniface  L.  Roman  

Oeleatinus  I-.  Roman   ^ 

aiituB  in..  Roman  -   *« 

l«oI„  Roman,  called  "tbe  Great"   4M 

HOarius.  naUve  of  Sardinia.   «£ 

SImpllctus.  naUre  of  Hbur   «i 

WiV in.. Roman   ^ 

Oelaaius  L,  Roman     ™ 

ABaatariusU..  Homan....  ..   

Bymmochua,  native  of  Sardinta.   W 

SUTU  CKinjBV. 

Hormlsdas.  native  of  Fmrtno   «ij 

JolinL.  Tuscan  

Felix  rv.,  native  of  Beneventam.   ™ 

Boniface  n. ,  Roman   ™2 

John  11.,  Roman  

Aftapetus  L.  Roman  

to'lviTf  u!>.  native  of  Cnmpanta.  y-*  ■  •  •  ^s 

VlEUiua.  Roman.   tIigii-zecl^y<C30C5Sle 
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PelaRliu  L,  BonuiL   BBS 

J<diD  m.,  Botnaa   MO 

Benedict  I.,  Roman  ,   B?4 

Pdaglus  IL,  Roman.   878 

Ongotyl.,  Roman,  •trled"tlieanat"   BBO 


Sablniaaus.  natlre  of  Tuacur.   80i 

BoDlfacv  IIL,  Roman   607 

Bonlfoce  IV. .  native  of  AbriiBL   W 

Deufldedlt  or  Deodatus  I.,  BmntiL   Mft 

Btmlfaoe  V.,  Neapolitan   US 

Honorlus  I.,  native  of  Capua.   U6 

Severinus,  Roman  •   488 

John  IV..  native  of  DalmaUa  *   MO 

TheodoniB  1..  Greek.   C4I 

Martin  L,  native  of  Tudertum   •  ■  

Eugenius  I..  Roman   AM 

TJtaiionua.  natlv«  of  SIgnfa   WT 

Deusdedtt  II. ,  Roman   STS 

Domniu  L,  Roman,   876 

Agathon,  Sicilian   678 

Leo  II.,  Biciilan   688 

Benedict  n.,  Roman.   684 

John  v.,  native  uf  STria   <BB 

Coaon.  native  of  Thrace   696 

Serglua  I.,  native  of  Palermo   tBt 

nOBTB  CmiTUBT. 

John  Vl.j  native  of  Greece   701 

Jcdu  VIL,  native  of  Greece   70B 

SWnliu,  native  of  Byrla.   TO 

Oonstanttoe,  Syrian   708 

Oregory  IL,  Roman   716 

Or^ory  in.,  STTlan.   9W 

Zacnarias.  Greek.   74i 

Stephen  U   1S8 

Stephen  HL,  Roman   ?58 

AulL, Roman   757 

Stephen  IV.,  SicUlan   788 

Adrian  L,  Roman.   T7S 

Leo  III.,  Roman   790 

Stephen  v.,  Roman  ,   810 

Paschal  I.,  Roman   817 

Eiu^enfus  II..  Roman   8M 

TalentinuR.  Roman   8Si 

Gresfory  IV,.  Roman  ,   ST 

SergiUB  II.,  Roman   861 

Leo  IV..  Roman   817 

In  this  interval  Is  placed  the  fabulous  pope  Joan  (q.T.). 

Benedict  III.,  Roman   8BS 

Nicholas  L,  Ruman   6S8 

Adrian  II.,  Roman.   887 

John  VIU. ,  Roman   Sit 

HartlD  U.  (called  also  Harlnus  I.).    881 

Adrian  III..  Roman     8H 

Stephen  VI..  Roman   805 

Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto   881 

(Sen^iuA  and  Boniface  VL,  antipfmes.) 

Stephen  vn. .  Roman   866 

Bomamis,  Tuscan   6B7 

Tbeodonis  IL.  Roman   807 

JohnIZ..naUveof  Tibur   807 

Benedict  rv..  Roman   goQ 

Leo  v.,  native  of  Ardea   M 

(Christopher,  sntipope.) 

Sergius  III   .80* 

Anatitasius  III..  Roman   911 

Lando.  native  of  SaUna   91$ 

John  I.,  Roman  ,    g]4 

Leo.  VI.,  Roman   SSS 

Stephen  VIll.,  Roman   say 

John  XI   9gi 

Leo  vn..  Roman  ,   , .        .     . ,  gg| 

Stephen  IX.,  Roman                                                                              .  ggs 

Martin  m.  (called  by  some  Marlnus  IL)  ,  MS 

ARapetusn                                                                                            ,        .  MS 

John  XII,  Ottaviano  Conti   gu 

He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  tievsMoa, 

(Leo  VIlI..  antlpope). . .-   968 

Benedict  V..  Roman   gS( 

John  XIII.,  Roman                                                                       "".  ","  oas 

Benedict^   97s 

DomnusII..  Roman                                                                                  '  »7S 

Benedict  VII.  (Conti),  Roman   974 

John XIV....  :  Sm 

(Boniface  VIL,  Franco,  antipope.) 

John  XT.,  Roman   988 

John  XVL,  Roman   906 

Oregoiy  v.,  Gennan  ;  m 

Brln>Mer  li.,  Gerbept,  native  of  Auvergne    u^m^mv^Go&g » 
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  MixmecB  oumEv*  a.i>. 

JohnXVn.  (Har-Octobn).   luos 

J<dm  XTHL,  Roman   1U08 

aergius  rv.^^mao   1000 

Benedict  TuL.natlTe  of  Tnociiluiii.   lOlS 

Jtdin  XIX.,  Roman  <In  anne  caMloffuea  reckonad  XZ. :  the  dlvenlty  arlainff  front  a 

dteputod  alectkm)     lOU 

Benedict  IX   1088 

(^lTeat«r,  antfpt^.) 

Gregoiy  VL,  Ronian  ■.   lOM 

Cleonent  XL,  native  of  Saxony   1047 

Dam'asiu  XL  (Poppo)   liMS 

Leo.  IX.  btahop  of  foul   1019 

Victor  XL,  bishop  of  Eichrtadt   lOU 

Stephen  X.,  FreaerlcK,  abbot  of  Uoute  CaBlno   105r 

Benedict  X,  bj  some  styled  ontlpope,  obdlcotod   1008 

Mcholas  IL,  natlre  of  fiuncuDdy   10A9 

AJeiaoder  II.,  natlTe  of  MlUin   1061 

Gregoi7  Vn.,  HUdebrand,  nattre  Of  Tuaouir . . . . ,   1078 

(Ouibeit,  antipope,  asaumed  the  name  m  dement  IIL) 

Victor  m.,  native  of  Benerenlum   10B$ 

Urimn  IL,  native  of  France   1088 

fuchal  H,  aattTe  of  Tneoanr   1089 

(Albert  and  Theodorle,  antJpopes.) 


Oelaaiua  rt,  oaUve  of  CUeta   1118 

CalUztiu  n.,  naUve  of  Bunnmdy  1119 

Honoriusn.,  Cardinal  Latnberto,BIdiop  of  OrtU.  ,   U«t 

Innocent  IL,  Roman  1180 

(AnadetuB,  antlp<q>e.) 

CelesttaiiiBn.,  Tuscan   1148 

Lucius  IL,  native  of  BolMna   1144 

Bogenius  m..  native  of  FisA   1149 

AnastasiuB  IV.,  Roman   1108 

Adrian  IV.  Nicholas  Brealapeare.  EnOKtishmaD   UM 

Alexander  IIL,  Cardinal  Orlando  Bondlnelli,  native  of  Siena  1150 

(Victor,  Paachal,  and  CalUxtus,  aaMpopes.) 

Lodus  nL,  Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca   1181 

Urban  nLJJberto  Crivelli,  Archbishop  of  Uilan   1185 

Gregory  VIIL,  native  of  Beneventum    1187 

dement  IIL,  Paul,  Bishop  of  Pneneote   1188 

Ceiestinus  IIL,  Cardinal  Hjaolntbiis,  Roman   1191 

InnocwntllL,  C«idinalIj^iiAritu,iiatlTaot8ignlm     1198 

THIBTZE»TH  CKITTUST. 

Hon«1u9  m.,  Ctudinol  Savelll,  native  of  Rome     1216 

Oi^ory  IX..  Cardinal  Boao,  native  of  Anagni   1227 

Ceiestinus  IV.,  native  of  Milan   IMl 

Innocent  IV^  Cardinal  Sinlbaldo  Fleschi,  native  of  Genoa.   lUi 

Alexander  Iv.,  Cardinal  Rlnaldo  Contl,  native  of  Anaqui   18U 

Urban  IV.,  James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Frenchman   IflBl 

Clement  IV.,  Our,  native  of  BL  GlUee,  in  Languedoo    198S 

Gregory  X..  Tebaldo  VlsconU,  native  of  Piacenza   187* 

Innocent  V.,  Cardinal  Peter,  native  of  Tarenlaise  

Adrian  V.,  Ottobono  Fleecht,  native  of  Genoa   1876 

John  XXL.  naUve  of  Lisbon   1876 

Nicholas  lU..  Cardinal  Orsini,  native  of  Rome   18?? 

Martta  IV^ardinal  Simon  de  Brie.  Frenchman   1281 

Honorius  IV.,  Cardinal  Jamea  Savelli,  native  of  Rome.   1280 

Nichcdaa  IV.,  Cardinal  Jerome,  native  of  AscoU   18H8 

Ceiestinus  V..  Fletro  da  Morrone  of  Abruaxi   IHH 

Boid&useVIIL,  Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani,  native  of  Anagnl   tSB 

tOmtl'EXMTH  OXMTim, 

Benedict  XL,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  native  of  Trevlao  1808 

CSement  V.,  Bertrand  of  Btxdeauz,  removed  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  ISOB 

J<^n  ZXn.,  James,  native  of  CahOTs,  In  Franoe   Ul8 

(Nicholas,  antipope.) 

Benedict  Xn  ,  James  Foumler.  Frenchman   1884 

Cleinent  VL,  Peter  Roger,  native  of  Limoges  in  France   1849 

Innocent  VL,  Stephm  Aubert,  native  of  Umoge&.....  ,   ISGB 

Urban  v.,  WUUam  Orimoard,  Frenchman   1869 

OregorrXL.  Peter  Roger.  Frenchman,  restored  the  papal  see  to  Rome   1S70 

Urban  VL,  Bartolomeo  Prirnano,  Neapolitan  IST8 

(From  1878  to  1410  occurs  the  great  western  schism,  during  which,  in  conflict  with  tlie 
line  of  popes  inserted  In  the  catalogue,  is  found  a  rival  line  rekidtng  at  Avignon- 
Clement  vn.,  18m-H;  Benedict  JJtt,  18H-1410.  The  Council  of  Elsa,  1410.  deposed 
both  rival  Dopea:  but  Benedict  zm.  remained  In  schism  tf  U  Up  death  in  14H.) 
Boniteoe  VL,  Petw^Tomaoelli  of  Napiea   18B9 

riFTTsma  oektubt. 

Imwoent  TIL,  Cosmo  HfgUoratl.  native  of  Sulmona   1404 

Gregory  m..  Angelo  Corrari,  native  of  Venice   1406 

Alexander  V..  Peter  FhlUrgius,  native  of  Candia   1400 

John  XX in..  Cardinal  Ooraa.  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance   1410 

Martin  V..  Otho  Oolonna.  Roman  1417 

Bngenlus  IT..  Gabriel  Ooodnlmero,  Tenrtlsa   14n 

(Felix,  aatlpope.) 

Klcholas  T..  Cardinal  Tbomaa,  native  of  Sanana   1447 

GaUxtnain..  Alfonso  Borgia,  Bpulard   14SB 

Fins  IL,.SbeBsEtylviUBFlocDloiaiiiL  native  catena  1408 
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A.O. 

SIxtUBlV.,  TmBolsdella  Rov«re,  aenoeae   Wit 

Innocent  Vlli  ,  Olu  Battfeia  Cibo,  Genoese   I4flB 

Alexander  VI.,  Bodrigo  Leosoli  Borgia,  SpaoUud.   14S0 

BIXTKWTH  UMTIUIT. 

nuBin^  Francis TodeMdiintFfccolomlnL   ICOS 

JuUus  IL,  Julian  delta  BoTera.  Uenoeae   1S08 

Leo  X,  Giovanni  de'  Hedid,  son  of  Lorenzo  Uw  Uagntflcent.   1518 

Adrian  VI.,  native  of  Utrocht  ;   1588 

Clement  Vll.,  Qiulio  de'  Medici,  nephew  of  Lor^im  :   IfUS 

Paul  IlL,  Alessandro  Famese,  native  of  Rome   l&3i 

Julius  III.,  Glovan  Maria  Giuccl,  n&live  of  Rome   1550 

Harcellus  II.,  Cardinal  CervlnL  native  of  Hontepulciano   1555 

Paul  IV.,  Qlanpietro  Caraffa,  Neapolitan   1656 

PiuB  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medlctalni,  naUve  of  Uilan   155D 

Pius  v..  Hicbele  Oblslleri,  naUve  of  AlessandHa   1666 

Gregory  XIIL,  Hugo  Buoncompagni,  native  of  Bolwna     IfiTS 

Bixtus  V  Felice  PeretU  of  Hontalto,  native  of  the  March  of  Ancona   15% 

Urban  VII.,  Qian  BattUta  Cnstagniv.  Oenoeee    

Gregory  XIV.,  Nicola  SfrMidatI,  naUve  of  Uilan   1590 

Innocent  UL,  Qiau  Antonio  Focchlnettl,  native  of  Bcriogna   1681 

denent  VUL,  IppoUto  Aldobrandlni,  native  of  Fano   IBW 

8ZTEKTCENTH  CKMTDST. 

Leo  Xt.,  Alessandro  de'  Hedld.  native  of  Florence   lOOS 

Paul  v.,  CamllloBorgheae,  native  of  Borne  *   1606 

GregoryZV.,  Alessandro  Ludovici,  naUve  of  Bologna   1681 

Urban  Vnt.,  Hafteo  Barbertnl.  Florentlae   1698 

Inno43ent  IL,  Glac  Battieta  Pnmflli,  n&Uve  of  Borae   1644 

Alexander  VII..  Fablo  CUIghl,  native  of  Siena   1«M 

Clement  IX,  Glullo  RonpteUosl.  nitflwe  of  Pistoia   1667 

Clement  X.,  Einllio  Altlen,  native  of  Borne   ICTO 

Innocent  XL,  Benedetto  Odeacalcbl,  native  of  Como   1079 

Alesonder  Vm.,  Pietro  Ottobooi,  native  <rf  Venice   IM 

Inhooont  Zn.,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  native  of  N^des   1681 

KIOHTBEKTH  CXMTUBT. 

Clement  XI.,  Olsn  Francesco  Albani,  native  of  Urbino   ITOO 

Innocent  XLQ.,  Michael  Angelo  Conti.  native  of  Rome   1791 

Benedict  XHI..  Vincenzo  Maria  Orslni,  native  of  Borne  ;   ITS* 

Clem^t  XII.,  Lorenzo  Corsini,  native  of  Florence   1780 

Benedict  XTV.,  Pro^ro  Lambertlnl,  native  of  Bologna   1740 

ClementXIII..  Cario  Bezioulco,  native  of  Venice   ITfiS 

Clement  XIV.,  Olan  Vincenzo  Oanganelli,  bom  near  Rimini   1769 

Pius  VI.,  Angelo  Braschi,  native  of  Cesena   1775 

nyXTXSHTH  CZNTDBT. 

Xlusvn.,  Gregorio  Bamaba  Cblaramontt  native  of  Cesena   1800 

I^  Xn.,  Annlbole  della  Genga,  native  of  Romoxna   1S28 

Plus  vnl.  Cardinal  Castiglionl,  native  of  Cingoll   1839 

Gtegory  XVI,,  Hauro  Cappellari,  native  of  Belluno  1881 

Plus  lie,  Giovanni  HaiianCoatal-FenetU,  native  of  Sinigafl^.   18M 

Leo  ZQL,  Qioaoctaino  Feod,  native  of  Corpioeto   1878 

Protestants  generally  object  to  the  list  of  popes  given  by  Romnn  Catholics,  thnt  there 
is  no  absohitely  conclusive  evidence  of  the  apostle  Peters  everhaTine  been  nt  Rome: 
^though  most  of  them  admit  the  probabilitr  tnat  he  was  there,  and  Buttered  martyrdom 
tliere.  But  they  deny  thnt  there  is  any  evidence  whatever  of  his  having  exercised  the 
office  of  bishop  eitlier  there  or  anywhere  else.  They  call  in  question  many  other  of  the 
iiames  and  dates  in  (he  earlier  i>art  of  tJie  list,  not  so  much  disputing  the  existence  of 
the  persons  named,  as  their  exercise  of  the  office  of  bisliop  in  Rome,  and  still  more  their 
right  to  be  considered  bishops  of  Rome.  According  to  Protestnnts  in  general,  the  papacy 
grew,  bv  a  gradual  assumption  of  power,  out  of  an  ordinary  bishopric,  through  the  advan- 
tage of  'nietropolitaa  position  and  influence,  uid  was  afterward  supported  by  fable — 
as  thoy  deem  it — of  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 

POPE.  ■  See  Ruffe. 

POP£i  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  Uie  s.w.  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
drained  by  the  Illinois  bayou,  Big  Viaev  creek,  and  smaller  streams;  travei-sed  by  ibt; 
Little^  Sock  and  Fort  SrolUi  railroad;  906sq.in.;  pop.  '80,  14,82ff.  The  surface  i.s  liilly, 
and  largely  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  f^le.  Cattle,  com,  cotton,  and  lumber 
are  the  principal  products.   Coal  is  also  fbund  here.   Co.  seat,  Dover, 

POPE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  divided  from  Kentucky  on  the  B.e.  by  the  Ohio  river; 
drained  by-Big  Bay  and  Lusk  creeks;  8748q.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,260.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
with  forests  of  wamut,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  cypress,  and  tulip  trees;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
corn,  .wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ore  raised.  It  contains  carboniferous  limestone,  mineral 
springs,  and'  knohn: '  €d.  seat,  Oolconda. 

POPEi  a  eo.  in  w.  c.  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Chippewa  river,  a  branch  of  the  Minne- 
sota, and  traversed  the  St.  Paul  and  F^aciflc  raihwd;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6.874. 
The  sorfade  ia  partly  undulating,  with  considerable  prurie  land,  and  dotted  over  with  n 
number  of  small  Jakes,  some  of  which  have  no  apparent  outlet.  The  soil  is  fertile; 
principal  prodmitB,  wheat,  oats,  bay,  and  cattle.   Co.  scat.  Glenwood. 

PIKPE,  AuxASDBR,  an  eminent  Eoglisfa  poet,  was  bom  in  Londgn,  May  31, 1688. 
His  parentr  vrere  Roman  Catfa^Us,  and  to  tills  faith  the  P9^[tl|^yi^i^^w|<^licred, 
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thus  debarring  himself  from  public  office  nod  employment.   His  father,  a  linen-merchant, 

saved  a  moderate  coTiipetency,  and  received  some  accession  of  fortune  by  his  marriage 
with  Bdith  Turner,  hia  second  wife,  and  the  poet's  mother,  a  lady  of  a  good  Yorkshire 
family.  He  then  withdrew  from  business,  and  settled  on  a  small  estate  lie  had  purchased 
at  Biufield  in  Windsor  forest.  He  died  at  Chiswick  in  1717.  His  son  shortly  after- 
ward took  a  long  lease  of  n  house  and  five  acres  of  land  t.i  Twickenham,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lliames,  whither  he  retired  vith  his  widowed  mother,  to  vhom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  where  he  resideii  till  his  death,  cultivating  his  little  domain  wilA  exqnistte 
-taste  and  skill,  and  embellishing  it  with  a  grotto,  temple,  wiMemefis,  and  other  adjuncts 
poetical  and  picturesque.  In  this  famous  villa  Pope  was  visited  ijy  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  by  tlie  most  celebrated  wits,  statesmen,  and  beauties  of  the  day,  himself 
being  tiie  most  popular  and  successful  poet  of  his  age.  Pope's  early  years  were  spent 
at  Binfieid,  within  tlie  range  of  the  royal  forest.  He  received  some  education  at  little 
Catholic  schools,  but  was  uis  own  instructor  after  his  twelfth  year.  Be  never  was  a 
profound  or  accurate  scholar,  but  he  read  the  Latin  poets  with  ease  and  delight,  and 
acquired  some  Oreek,  French,  and  Italian.  He  was  a  poet  almost  from  iofaac^;  he 
"lisped  in  numbers,"  and  when  a  mere  youth,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
metrical  harmony  acd  correctness.  His  pastorals  and  some  translations  appeared  in 
Tonson's  MisceUarui  in  1709,  but  were  written  three  or  four  years  earlier.  These  .were 
followed  by  the  Stsay  on  CriHeUm,  1711;  Jtape  of  the  Lock  (when  completed,  the  most 

Graceful,  airy,  and  imaginative  of  his  works),  1713-14;  WtJidsor  Fb^rest,  1713;  Temple  (jf 
'.tme,  1715.  In  a  collectioa  of  his  works  printed  in  1717  he  included  the  Epistle  cf 
ElotMO,  and  JBlemi  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  two  poems  inimitable  for  pathetic  beauty 
and  Bnished  melodious  versfflcatloo.  From  171S  till  17SQ  Pope  was  chiefly  engaged  on 
his  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyney,  wliich,  though  wanting  in  true  Honfcric 
simplicity,  naturalness,  and  grandeur,  are  splendid  poems.  They  realized  to  the 
fortunate  and  fashionable  translator  a  sum  of  about  £8,000.  He  next  edited  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  which  proved  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  In  1738-29,  be  pubtislied  liis 
greatest  satire — the  Duneiad,  an  attack  on  all  poetasters  and  pretended  wits,  and  on  all 
other  persons  against  whom  the  sensitive  poet  had  conceived  any  enmity.  In  1737  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  his  Literary  Corretpondenoe,  containing  some  pleasant 
gpa&Xp  and  observations,  with  choice  passages  of  description;  but  it  appears  that  tlie 
coiTsspondcnce  was  manufactured  for  publication,  not  composed  of  actual  lettei-s 
addressed  to  the  parties  whose  names  are  given,  and  the  collection  was  Introduced  to 
the  public  by  means  of  an  elaborate  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  scheming  poet. 
Between  the  years  1731  and  1739  he  issued  a  series  of  poetical  essays,  moral  ana  philo- 
sophical, with  satires  and  imitations  of  Horace,  all  admirable  for  sense,  wit.  spirit,  and 
brilliaaoe.  Of  these  delightful  productions,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Emiy  on  Man, 
to  which  BoUngbroke  is  beHeved  to  have  contributed  tlie  spurious  philosophy  and  false 
sentiment;  but  its  merit  conusts  in  detached  passages,  descriptions,  and  pictures.  A 
fourth  book  to  the  Dundad,  containing  many  beaut'fu]  and  striking  lines,  and  agenoral 
reriston  of  his  works,  cloapd  the  poet's  literary  care»  and  toils:  he  died  on  May  00,  1741 
ami  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Twickenham.  Pope  was  of  very  diminutive  stature, 
and  deformed  from  liis  birth.  His  physical  infirmity,  susceptible  temperament,  and 
incessant  study  rendered  his  life  "one  long  disease.  He  was,  as  bis  friend,  lord 
Cliesterfleld,  said,  "tlie  most  irritable  of  allthe  genu*  irriiabOe  vaium,  offended  with 
trifles,  and  never  forgetting  or  forjriving  them."  His  literary  stjatogems,  disguises, 
assertions,  denials,  and  (we  must  add)  misrepresentations,  would  fill  volimics.  Yet 
Pope,  when  no  disturbing  jealousy,  vanity,  or  rivalry  intervened,  was  generous  and 
affectionate,  and  he  hud  a  manly,  indcpcnaent  spirit.  As  a  poet  he  was  deficient  in 
originality  and  creative  power,  and  thus  was  interior  to  his  prototype,  Dryden;  but  as 
n  literary  artist,  and  ImlltLint  declaimer,  satirist,  and  monilizer  in  verse,  he  is  still 
unrivaled.  He  is  tlie  English  Horace  Of  the  many  lives,  that  bj'  CamitherB  la  one  of 
the  heat  (1857);  the  editions  are  innumerable. 

POPE.  John,  b.  111.,  1S38;  graduated  at  West  Point  1843,  and  was  brevetted  second 
lient.  of  topographical  engineers;  served  in  Florida  1843-44;  on  the  survey  of  the  n.e. 
boundary  Ime  1815-46;  in  the  Mexican  war,  during  which  he  was  brevettwd  flrst-lieut. 
and  capt.  for  gallantrj'  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  1846-48:  in  surveys  and  explora- 
tions in  Minnesota  1849-50;  as  chief  topographical  engineer  in  New  Mexico  1851-58; 
in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  railroad  route,  near  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  la  experiments  for  obtaining  waler  on  the  Llano  Estjicado  by  boring  artesian  wells, 
1858-50,  auring  which  time  he  was  made  capL  of  topographical  engiaeers  in  reward 
for  services  continuing  through  14  years;  and  in  lighUiouse  duty  16w-W.  At  tiie  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  he  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  1861,  and  as^gned  command 
of  the  district  of  northern  Missouri;  afterward  commanded  the  army  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  made  maj.gcn.  of  volunleers.  Mar.,  1862;  was  called  to  the  e.  and  assigned 
command  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  with  which  be  fotight  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
Bull  Run  (second),  and  the  sltirmish  at  Chantilly.  was  made  brig.gen.  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  July,  186S;  and  in  September,  at  his  own  request,  was  re-assigned  to  tbecom- 
mand  of  the  department  of  the  north-west;  was  made  brevet  mal.gen.  in  the  regular 
army.  Mar.,  1865,  and  from  January  to  June  of  that  year  command^  thei^iilitary  divl- 
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sion  of  tbe  Miasoiirl.  Having  been  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  nfter  ilie  sup- 
pression of  tbe  rebellion,  lie  was  placed  lu  coinmaDd  of  Uie  department  of  tbe  Missouri, 
with  Ilia  lieadquartcrs  at  fort  Leavcowortb.  He  fs  tbe  author  of  ElxploratioM  from  Ute 
Red  River  to  we  Bio  Qrande,  contained  In  the  Pne^e  Railroad  Bq»rU,  toL  Ui. ;  and  of 
3%e  Ocmpa^n  in  Virginia,  Juljf  and  Auguat, 

FOFEBUOIU,  an  old  commercial  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
four  m.  from  the  French  frontier.  The  town  ia  walled,  and  bas  manufactures  of  laoe,  lin- 
ens, and  woolen  clotlis.  Hops  are  grown  In  the  Bumiunding  district.  Pop.  '70,  at»ut 
11.000. 

POPEBT  litenUy  means  attachment  to  tbe  religion  or  to  tbe  party  of  the  pope;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  synonymous  with  the  profcKsion  of  the  Koman  Ciitbolic  religion. 
Ii)  its  use,  liowever,  it  has  come  to  involve  tne  idea  of  conivmpt  or  disparagc-mcnt.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  the  word  is  either  intended  to  designate  what  are  regardfd  by 
Protestants  as  the  most  exanersted  and  superstitious  among  the  doctrines  andpniclicL-s 
which  they  ascribe  to  Cattioucs,  in  coDtraaistinction  to  the  tielief  of  tlie  more  ino<1erate 
members  of  that  church,  or  is  designedly  employed  as  an  expression  of  contempt  and 
depreciation. 

FOPHAM,  Georob,  1560-1608;  b.  Eng. ;  embarked  in  1607  with  two  ships  fuid  100 
men  for  America;  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river,  they  built  a  store-bouse 
and  &  fortification  which  Uiey  called  fort  St.  Oeorge.  This  was  the  tirst  English  settle- 
ment in  New  England.  Popham  having  died  tbe  following  year,  the  coiooistfl,  dis- 
heartened by  the  severity  of  the  climate  returned  in  the  spring  to  England. 

POFISH  PLOT,  the  name  given  to  an  inut^naiy  plot,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
UcB  in  England  during  the  reign  oi  Charles  IL,  the  object  of  M'hicb  was  believed  to  be 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants.   See  Oates,  Titds. 

FOFLAB,  Bipulvt,  a  genus  of  trees,  forming,  along  with  willows,  the  whole  of  the 
natural  order  aaUeacea  or  talicinecB  (by  some  regarded  its  a  suborder  of  amentaeea),  and 
having  dioecious  flowers  arranged  in  catkins,  both  male  and  female  flowers  with  an 
oblique  cup-shaped  perinnth.  The  seeds  have  silky  hnirs,  as  in  willows,  and  are  reudily 
wafted  about  by  tbe  wind.  The  species  are  numerous,  chiefly  natives  of  tbe  leniperato 
and  cold  regions  of  the  northern  ncmisphere.  They  are  larjje  trees  of  rapid  growth, 
with  soft  wood;  and  broad,  heart-shaped,  ovate,  triangular,  or  lozenge-shnpea,  deciduous 
leaves,  on  rather  jong  stalks.  Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful  trees.  Tbe  aitkius 
appar  long  before  the  leaves,  and  proceed  from  distinct  lateral  buds.  Few  of  the  pop- 
lus  are  of  mueh  value  for  their  timber,  which  is  gcnenilly  white,  soft,  and  light;  out, 
from  their  rapid  growth,  they  are  useful  as  yielding  firewood,  where  the  scarcitv  of  other 
fuel  renders  it  necessary  to  plant  trees  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  ofteu  pJanted  na 
ornamental  trees,  producing  nn  immediate  effect  of  embellishment  io  a  bare  situation 
mora  readily  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  tree.  Besides  the  species  known  by  tbe«name 
afmen<q.v.},  or  tremulous  poplar,  tbe  following  seem  the  most  woriliy  of  notice:  The 
WHITE  PoFLAB,  or  Abblg  (P.  oSm),  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  reck- 
oned amon^  British  trees,  but  prolmbly  not  indigenous  in  Britain,  is  a  tree  of  80  ft.  or 
upward;  witb  a  fine  spreading  head;  and  roundish,  heart-shaped,  lobed,  and  toothed 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  shining,  and  dark-green  above,  downy  and  silvery-white 
beneath.  The  wood  'a  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  and  toy-makers.  It  is  liltlo 
liable  to  swell  or  shrink,  which  adapts  it  for  various  purposes.  The  tree  loves  low  hilua- 
tions  and  clay  soils.  This  tree  lias  of  late  years  suffered  iu  Britain  from  some  unknowo 
cause,  like  the  potato,  dying  where  it  previously  flourifJird;  while  other  poplars,  the 
most  nearly  allied,  continue  to  flourish  in  tbe  same  localities, — Tiie  Qray  Popl-vr  (P. 
eanescens)  is  very  fdmllar  to  tbe  white  poplar,  but  of  mure  vigorous  growth,  a  large 
apreading  tree:  the  leaves  aimllar  to  those  of  the  white  poplar,  but  not  so  dark-green 
above  or  so  white  beneath.  It  is  not  of  so  rapid  growth  as  the  white  poplar;  and  its 
wood  is  harder  and  better,  makes  good  flooring,  and  is  preferable  to  pi^ne-deal  for  the 
neighborhood  of  flre-placea,  being  less  apt  to  take  fire;  it  is  also  used  for  coarse  doors, 
carts,  barrows,  etc.,  and  not  being  liable  lo  warp,  is  esteemed  by  wood-carvers.  The  tree 
generally  begins  to  rot  in  tbe  heart  when  forty  or  fifty  years  ola.  Like  m<»t  of  tlieollier 
poplars.  It  flils  the  ground  round  it  with  suckers.  Like  the  white  poplar,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  native  of  Britain,  and  twlongs  to  the  center  and  south  of  Europe. — The  Black 
PoFiiAR  {P.  nigra),  a  native  of  most  paris  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  England,  is  a  tn'e 
•of  50  to  60  ft.  bii^,  with  an  ample  spreading  head,  viscous  leaf-buds,  and  deltoid  or 
unequally  quadrangular,  perfectly  smooth  leaves.  Tbe  wood  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  ihflt  of  the  wUite  and  gray  poplars.  The  "  cotton"  from  the  seeds  has  been  used 
In  France  and  Germany  for  making  cloth  hats  and  paper,  but  these  uses  of  it  were  not 
found  profitable. — Tbe'LoMBAnDY  Poplar  {P.  fasttgiata  or  dHatata)  is  perhaps  a  mere 
variety  of  tlie  black  poplar,  with  erect  instead  of  spreading  bmncbes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  east.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Punjab  and  in 
Persia,  and  now  also  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  or 
even  150  ft.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  erect  form,  contracted  head,  and  very  rapid 
growth.  It  is  often  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  although  not  so  generally  as  in  tho 
end  of  last  century,  when  it  was  thought  preferable  for  omamental^fHi^^^^  ^  every 
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other  tree.  It  is  common  in  tbe  streets  and  squares  of  towns  in  all  parts  of  Britain ;  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  situations  where  a  long  horizontal  line  of  any  kind  futigues  the 
e^e,  or  as  seen  starting  up  from  a  mass  of  lower  wood  or  shrubbery,  but  lias  a  besom- 
like  appearance  when  planted  in  unsuitable  situations.  The  wood  is  of  almost  no  value. 
It  is  generally  propagated  by  layers.— The  species  conunonly  known  as  Black  Italian 
Poplar  (P.  moaUff'era  or  aeladetea),  although  it  is  really  a  naUve  not  of  Italy,  but  of 
North  America,  and  is  sometimes  more  correctly  called  Canadian  Poplar,  the  female 
catkioB  of  which  resemble  a  string  of  pearls,  is  frequently  phioted  both  as  an  oi-namental 
tree  and  for  the  sake  of  its  timber,  which  is  useful  lor  flooring,  etc.  The  leaves  are  del- 
toid. It  is  of  vei-y  rapid  growUi,  and  attains  u  height  of  100  to  120  feet.— The  Balsam 
PoPLAB,  or  Tacahaoac  (i*.  ixtlmmfera).  a  very  common  ornamental  tree  in  Britain,  is 
ft  native  both  of  North  America  and  of  8it)erui,  and  bus  whitish,  ovate-oblong  Iciives, 
which  in  spring  are  of  adelicaie  yellow  tint,  and  have  an  a^eeable  fragrance.  The  leaf- 
buds  are  viscioT  The  erect  fasii^ate  manner  of  growth  approaclies  thatof  tbe  Lombardy 
poplar.  Tbe  resinous  exudation  of  the  buds  (taeamahae)  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  anti- 
spasmodic; and  an  nintmeut  made  from  (he  buds  is  used  for  tumors,  wounds,  and  burns. 
1*he  resinous  exudation  of  the  buds  of  other  species,  as  the  black  poplar,  possesses  simi- 
lar properties. — The  Cottok-wood  {P.  CaHodenaa)  of  North  Aaieiica,  particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missiastppl  and  Missouri,  is  valued  as  a  timlur  tree, 
and  has  been  pretty  extensively  planted  in  Britain;  as  has  also  the  Ontario  Poplar 
(P.  camiieans),  a  species  with  the  same  halsamic  character  u  P.  balmm^era,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  from  It  by  its  larger  leaves.  In  size  of  leaf  no  other  species  equals  P. 
h^enphgUa,  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  KortU  America,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
oftea  uz  inches  kmg. 

nffUS  (PT. papdiiu).  In  tbe  16th  c.afHbric  was  woven  in  Avignon  cnlled;«(wKfle, 
which  was  made  of  silk,  and  was  much  esteemed.  An  attempt  to  itnitate  it  was' Intro- 
duced into  England,  and  the  name  was  corrupted  to  poplin,  which  has  been  adopted 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1775  the  manufacture  was  inti'oduced  to  Ireland  by 
French  Protestant  refugees,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Irish  poplins  have  been 
famous.  What  the  exact  nature  of  llie  original  ^peftnes  was  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  tbe  best  modem  poplins  consist  of  a  warp  of  silk  and  a  weft  of  worsted,  which  gives 
Eubelanee,  ocmiblaed  with  great  softness  and  elasticity,  to  the  material.  Cotton,  and 
even  flax  yams  are  subslituted  for  silk,  wholly  or  partially,  in  making  cheap  goods;  but 
they  are  very  far  mferior  in  beauty  to  the  true  poplins. 

POPOOATEnTL  (Aztec,  popoea,  to  smoke,  and  tepetl,  a  mountain),  or  tn  Spanish,  Vol- 
«an  Grande  de  Mexico  (grand  volcano  of  Mexico),  a  mountain  about  10  m.  s.  w.  of  the  city 
Tf  Mexico.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  a  height  of  17,720  ft.  above  the  seu-level. 
and  is  composed  chiefly  of  porphyritic  obsidian.  Forests  girdle  its  lower  parts;  but,  at 
an  elevation  of  18,000  ft,  all  vegetation  ceases.  About  the  period  of  the  Spnoish  con- 
quest it  was  very  active,  but  no  eruption  has  been  recorded  since  1540.  It  still  smokes, 
liowever.  Cortex,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  attempted  to  reach  its  summit,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  tbe  masses  of  snow  that  covered  It.  This  feat  was  first 
achieved  by  Francisco  Mantano,  one  of  Cortez's  followers,  who  not  only  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  but  bad  himself  let  down  its  crater,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  a  depth 
of  about  450  feet.  In  1837,  It  was  again  scaled  by  tbe  bro titers  Olennie,  whodetermined 
its  altitude  barometricallv,  and  since  then  this  laboriona  exploit  has  been  sevcial  times 
performed,  and  even  by  ladles. 

P0?FIK7AT.  a  name  of  tbe  green  woodpecker  {Picu»  tiridit),  a  bird  omimon  in  most  ' 
of  the  wboded  aistricts  of  England  and  Scotland.   See  Woodpecker. 

F07FT,  /tfp^eer,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ^^wracetF,  having  a  calyx 
of  2  (or  rarely  tt)  sepals,  which  very  soon  fall  off ;  a  corolla  of  4  (rarely  6)  petals;  numur- 
oos  stamens  seated  on  a  receptacle;  tlie  stigma  crowning  tbe  germcn,  without  a  style, 
and  in  the  form  of  4-SH)  rays ;  the  capsule  opening  by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma, 
imperfectly  divided  into  cells  by  partitions  as  numerous  as  tlie  rays  of  tlic  stigma,  but 
which  do  not  reach  tbe  center;  the  seeds  extremel;^  numerous.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies of  poppy,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  them  found  even  in  very 
northern  regions,  but  most  of  them  in  the  warmer  tempjcrate  parts.  They  are  rather 
lai^e  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial,  mostly  sprinkled  with  bristly  hairs.  Tlicy 
have  a  white  milky  jnjee;  a  disagreeable  narcotic  smell,  particularly  when  bruised;  pin- 
natifid  or  blpinnatind  leaves,  more  rarely  jagged  or  toothed  leaves;  and  large  sliowy 
flowers,  which  readily  become  double  by  cumvatlnn.  The  capsules  are  curious,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  fling  out  dieir  seeds  when  the  plant  is  shaken  by  tbe  wind;  each 
capsole  bdng  somewhat  like  a  round  or  oval  pepper-box,  with  holes,  however,  not  in 
the  y>p,  where  rain  mi<rbt  get  in  by  them,  but  under  the  rim.  By  far  the  most  important 
species  is  that  known  »s  the  OpraM  Poppy  (P.  tomniferam),  also  called  the  White  Poppy, 
and  the  OilPoppt.  See  Opium.  But  the  same  species  is  important  on  account  of  tbe 
bland  txeA  oil  of  the  seeds,  and  is  much  cultivntea  ns  an  oil-plant.  Poppuo^\^  as  sweet 
as  olive'oil,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  in  considerable 
quantities  from  India.  The  poppy  is  also  extensively  cultivated  for  it  in  France,.Belgiutn, 
and  Germany.  The  use  and  manufacture  of  this  oil  were  for  a  loaK,iJime,  Wfdpa^p^ 
centuiy,  jtrictly  prtAiUted  in  France,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  miut  fAna^  ontifl 
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narcotic  properties  of  the  mtlky  Juice  of  the  plnnt.   Tlie  seed,  however,  contains  na 
opium  or  any  narcotic  priociple,  *aad  was  well  known  to  tlie  aucicuts  usaplciwunirurticic 
of  food.  At  to  be  eatcD  by  ittielf  or  with  bi-ead.   The  oil  expressed  from  it  is  p^uctly 
wholesome,  and  Is  much  used  in  France  and  nlsewbi^Fr;  tm  au  article  of  food.   Fully  one- 
half  of  the  oil  used  for  cooking  tmd  otlierwise  for  ulimeatary  purposes  in  France  is  of 
this  kind.    The  seeds  yield  about  40  per  cent  of  oil,  aud  llie  oil-coke  Is  useful  for  man- 
ure or  for  feeding  cattle    The  oil  is  sometimes  used  by  puiulers  and  by  soap-boilers;  but 
it  is  not  good  for  burning.    lu  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  oil  the  seed  is  often  so  ud 
in  autumn,  where  the  severity  of  the  winter-frosts  is  not  to  be  feared;  in  more  northern 
p  irts  it  is  sown  iti  spring,  una  sometime:!  the  seed  is  scattered  on  the  top  of  the  snow 
with  which  the  ground  is  covered.    Being  very  small,  it  needs  little  or  no  harrowing. 
Kurly  sowing  is  favorable  to  tlba  size  of  the  pUuit,  aud  the  abundance  of  produce.  Hoe- 
ing and  thinning  are  advantageous.    An  open  bat  rich  soil  is  best  for  the  poppy;  and  a 
sheltered  situation  is  necessary,  as  in  exposed  situatioiui,  much  of  the  seed  is  scattered 
by  the  wind.   Tiic  poppy  dues  not  exluust  the  land  so  much  as  colza,  n^,  and  some 
other  oil-plants.     Harvesting  ouffht  to  iKgin  when  one-fourth  of  the  capsules  of 
each  plant  are  open.    It  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  an  nut 
to  shake  the  seed  out  of  the  capsules,  and  tying  them  in  sheafs,  wliich  are  placed  together 
in  an  erect  or  slightly  sloping  position,  till  the  ripening  of  the  capsules  ia  comj^eted. 
wlieu  the  seed  is  taken  out  by  shaking  the  capsules  into  a  tub  or  on  a  cloth,  great  cans 
being  used  to  prevent  any  earth  from  the  roots  from  getting  mixed  with  them.  Some 
fsrraers  in  Flanders  sow  poppy  in  alternate  rows  with  carrots.    The  variety  of  poppy 
cbiefiy  cultrvatud  as  nn  oil-plant  has  flowers  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  large  oblongcapstUes. 
aad  brownish  seeds;  but  the  white-flowered  variety,  with  globular  capsules  and  whits 
seeds,  is  also  used.-— The  Oriental  Poppy  (/■*.  orierUale),  a  native  of  Armenia  and  ih  * 
Caucasus,  a  perctmial  species,  is  often  planted  in  ^dens  on  account  of  its  very  larger 
flety-red  flowers.    Its  unripe  capsules  have  an  iicnd,  almo.^  buruing  taste;  but  arc  eaten 
by  the  Turks,  aud  opium  is  extracted  from  Uiem. — Several  specicsare  British,  all  of  them 
local,  rare  in  some  places,  and  troublesome  weeds  incorn-fleldsinother  places  apparently 
quite  similar  in  climate.   Among  them  if  the  Corn  Poppy  or  Comhoh  Rkd  Poppy 
(R  rhoean),  with  bright  red  flowers,  and  deeply  pinoatifid  leaves.    The  petals  are  mucil- 
aginous and  slightly  bitter;  tbcy  have  a  slight  narcotic  smell,  and  a  syrup  made  of  tlicni 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  anodyne  in  catarrlis  and  children's  complaints;  but  tbcy  me 
more  valued  for  the  rich  red  color  which  they  yield.    A  variety  wi^h  double  flowci-s  is 
cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  under  the  name  of  earnatAm  poppy.   Ajnofi£  tiie  ancients 
the  poppy  was  sacred  to  Ceres. 

FOFFT-HEAS,  a  carved  ornament,  used  as  a  finial  on  top  of  bench-ends,  etc.  lu 
early  examples  it  is  a  simple  fleur-de-lis,  but  in  lute  Gothic  uiis  and  other  wood-work 
becomes  very  elabOTaiely  carved. 

POPVLATIOir,  as  a  study,  comprehends  those  general  laws  that  govern  the  Inerense 
or  decrease  of  the  human  race,  and  the  checks  which  modify  them.  The  practical  object 
of  the  investijration  is  to  regulate  the  operation  of  the  laws  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
society.  Malthus  was  the  first  to  formulate  tlie  great  law  of  the  dependence  of  the 
incre,n8e  of  population  on  the  muans  of  its  sulwistonce  (see  Mai.thus).  The  varying  rate 
of  iucreaae  in  different  countries  makes  it  a  subject  which  requires  to  be  investigated 
under  different  heads.  For  those  laws  affecting  it  through  the  relations  of  births,  deatlis, 
and  mari'iages,  see  Vital  Statisiicb, 

FOSCELAIK.    See  PoTTERT.  ' 

PORCELAIN,  RfiACMUR's.  An  opaque  substance,  so  called  after  its  discoverer.  Renfi 
Antoine  Ferchault  de  li&iumur.  It  lit  sometimes  obtained  during  the  process  of  vitrift- 
cation  in  enamcl-pointinff.  A  moderate  heat,  long  continued,  produces  devitriflcatiou 
— tliat  is,  the  elements  of  the  flux  separate,  and  combine  again  in  a  different  manner^ 
resulting  in  the  production  of  this  material. 

FOBGE,  a  building  forming  an  inclosuro  or  protection  for  a  doorway.  Everyone 
knows  how  much  this  Iteautiful  feature  is  now  used,  and  bow  efficient  it  is  as  a  protec- 
tion flora  the  wind  and  wu:ither.  In  Eliziibetbnn  and  mcdiajval  nrcliitecture.  the  porcfa 
was  also  very  common  in  domestic  architecture.  In  churches.  +t  was  almost  univeraal 
in  this  country.  In  France  many  splendid  porches  or  portals  remain ;  they  are  timongtd 
the  most  IjeHuliful  specimens  of  memeval  art.  In  Enjiland  wooden  porches,  of  pictur- 
esque structure,  are  very  common  in  the  pm-ish  churches  of  the  middle  ages. 

POBCUPIHE.  //yrfrtr,  a  genus  of  mammnlia.  of  the  order  rodenUa,  and  family  hyutri- 
eida.  This  family  is  remarkably  characterized  by  an  armature  of  spines,  which,  like 
those  of  the  liedceboss,  are,  as  to"  their  structure,  "merely  thick  and  strong  hairs.  The 
hpancida:  arc  plantigrade;  tiie  fore  feet  have  4  toes  and  a  rudimentarj'^  thufnb,  the 
hind-feet  have  fl  toes.  TTieiT  general nftpect  is  heavy  and  pig-lfke,  and  theyhavea^nt- 
ingToice.  The  muzzle  is  broad  and  blunt;  the  ears  Bdiort  and  roufided;  the  incimrs 
smooth  and  Inrge,  2  above,  and  3  below;  the  molars  S  &^t^if^bKi$^)^Ql^®  name 
porcupine  is  derived  from  the  French  words  pore,  a  hog,  ana  <jHn,  a  »taao^T^  Cox- 
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MON  PoRCCPlNE  {K  ffrutata)i9  a  native  of  the  a.  of  Europe,  of  msB^  partfl  of  Asia,  and 
of  most  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  rodents,  being  from  3  to  3  ft.  in 
lengtli,  besides  the  lai),  which  la  aliout  6  ia.  long.  The  hitid«  part  of  the  hend  and  the 
neck  are  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long  bristles,  capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  The  muzzle  nnd  limbs  are  covered  wiih  very  short  bntr;  the  buck  and  sides 
wiili  spines,  wliicli  are  longest  on  tlie  middle  of  the  back,  where  the}'  are  almost  of  the 
tliickness  of  a  goose-quill,  uud  more  tliau  u  foot  long.  The  ttpineu  are  supported  by  a 
sk-iider  pedicle,  and  they  lermiuute  in  a  sbarp  point;  they  are  luugitudinaily  striated, 
and  arc  ringed  with  bliick  and  white,  which  gives  a  general  gray  col^^F  to  the  animal. 
Thdr  ordinary  pobitiun  in  lat,  with  the  points  direct^i  backwiu'd;  but  whctn  the  uulmal 
Is  excited  ttiey  are  erected,  and  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  hedgehog,  wiih  spines  pointing 
iu  cvei-y  dirccliou.  Tlie  t;ut  spines  or  quills  are  of  very  singular  structure,  Iteiug  open 
tliin-siued  tul)eK,  about  2  in.  long,  supported  upon  slender  flexible  pedicles,  aud  they 
make  a  sound  by  rattling  togctlier  when  the  tail  is  sbuken.  The  porcupiue  is  said  to 
rattle  also  the  spiues  of  its  body  when  irritated,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  statement  has 
been  often  made,  that  it  Ihrowa  off  its  spines  or  quills  by  a  voluntary  act,  launcbing  them 
at  its  adversaries;  but  it  has  nobucl)  power,  although  it  is  possible  that  quills  ready  to 
come  off  uuty  be  detucbed  iu  momeuls  of  e.Ycitement,  and  fly  to  a  small  distance  with 
sufficient  force  to  be  annoying  to  a  pursuei'.  The  porcupine's  armor,  however,  isstrictly 
ilefensive,  and  it  seeks  to  tuni  its  back,  and  thus  the  points  of  Its  spines  to  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  solitary  and  nocturnal  animal.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  m  winter  it  becomes 
torpid.  It  feeds  on  roots,  b:u'k,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  substanues,  sometimes  com- 
mitting great  depredations  iu  gardens.  The  spines  or  quills  of  the  porcupiue  are  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  have  a  certain  commercial  value.  It  is  chieny  songbt  on 
account  of  them;  although  its  flesh  ia  eaten,  and  was  brought  to  the  market  of  aucicut 
Rome. — A  lai;ger  species  of  porcupine  (H.  teueum$),  withthoquUlsof  the  toil  Quite  white, 
is  found  in  India,  and  other  species  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  east.  The  AthbHubb. 
or  Tl'Fted-tailed  Pobccpine  (atheruiafai'ctculata),  a  native  of  India  and  Malacca, 
difTers  from  the  true  porcupines  in  tlie  head  asd  muzzle  not  beiog  convex,  in  having  the 
quills  flattened  like  blades  of  grass,  and  those  of  the  tail  gathereainto  a  tuft  at  the  end 
of  it.  The  Canada  porcupine,  or  union  (q.v.).  is  still  more  different  from  the  true  por- 
cupines; and  ttie  coeudus  (K^n^theres)  of  uie  warm  parts  of  America — ^whioh  are  covered 
with  short  quills,  and,  like  the  urson,  live  among  the  branches  of  trees— ure  mnarkably 
distiuguisiied  by  their  long  pxehensile  tail. 

PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER    See  Echidna,  onto. 

POBDEVOnS,  a  t.  of  Venctia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  TJdine,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Venice, 
on  Ilie  Noncello,  a  branch  of  the  Liveuza.  Tlie  town  issitliated  in  apleiisaittplaiD,  neat 
tbe  base  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Venice  and  Trieste.  Tha 
site  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  PoHut  Naoni«  of  tlie  Romans.  There  are  several  large 
paper-milLs,  also  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  oil-miUs,  manufactures  of  copper  goods, 
and  glass-works.    Pop.  '71,  4.691. 

PORQT,  a  species  of  acantliopterous  flshes  belonging  to  the  genus  ptufrut  and  the 
family  uparideg,  of  which  the  slicep's-head  (q.v.)  is  a  member.  The  porgy,  or  pagrua  argy- 
Tops  of  Cuvier,  is  peculinr  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  its  name 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  but  in  (he  vicinity  of  Rhode  Islatid  it  is  called  scup,  and 
scuppnu^,  and  formerly  bream.  It»  Virginia  it"  is  called  fair  maid.  It  is  usually  from 
10  to  14  in.  long,  but  sometimefl  attains  a  length  of  18  in.,  weiglnng4  lbs,  or  more.  It 
feeds  upon  worms,  molhisks.  small  crustaceans,  etc.  It  takes  the  nook  quite  greedily, 
particularly  if  batted  with  clams.  It  is  abundant  In  somelocnlltles,  but  these  vary  with 
the  !H>nsnn.  It  is  often  ^ry  cheap  in  the  markets,  althou^  it  is  an  excellent  fish,  neai^y 
equal  to  the  sheep's-head. 

fOBIVEBA  (Lot  pore^>earing)  is  the  term  emj^oyed  by  Dr.  Grant  to  designate  the 
cla.sB  apongia  or  tpon^.  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  which  tlie  members  of  thi« 
cla.<<s  present  when  a  section  is  made  through  their  tissue.  The  term  tpongia  is  used  in 
preference  by  many  naturalists. 

PO'Bm,  a  kind  nf  geometric  proposition  in  high  favor  among  ancient  Greek  mflthe* 
matleinns,  but  of  wliieh  the  notices  that  have  come  down  to  us  arc  so  few  and  mencer 
thfit.  (ill  lately,  mathematicians  were  not  agreed  about  what  a  porism  really  was.  The 
ancient  works  in  which  porisms  are  mentioned  are  the  CoUeetianet  Mnthemattea  of  Pap- 
pus, and  the  (hmmentftrii  of  Proctus.  Dr.  Robert  Simsnn  (q.v.)  was  the  first  to  restore 
the  prohablj*  original  form  of  porUms.  As  defined  by  Playfair,  "a  porism  is  a  proposi- 
tion afflrming  the  possibility  m  flnding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  cenafn  nroblnn 
indeterminate,  or  capable  of  Innumerable  solutions."  Good  examples  of  ponsms  nre 
given  in  Simson's  Opera  Rdiqva;  Fjoyfalr's  "Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisma" 
{Trans,  fflimj.  Soe.  of  Edin.  vol.  Hi.):  Wallace's  paper,  "Borne  Qeometricol  INirisins,  etc." 
(Erfin.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  etc.). 

POU  (Fr.  pore,  a  hog.  from  Lat  pormu).  The  flesh  of  swine  forms  a  Ycry  large  por- 
tion of  the  animal  food  of  most  oations.  although  it  is  not  the  roost  nntrili^rW^vu^ 
KCD  by  the  foltowmg  compatisoa  of  the  four  prhudpal  kinds  of  U'-!B4^V^~^^^'cV^ 
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Pock  

It  haft  qualities,  however,  which  especially  fit  it  for  man's  use;  its  fatness  makes  it  a 
very  Jieat-^ving  food  for  cold  and  temperate  climates ;  whilst  it  surpasses  all  other  kinds 
of  animal  lood  in  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  preserved  by  saltiog  and  drying.  Hence 
the  trade  In  pork  is  considerable  in  all  countries  where  it  is  used,  but  especially  so  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  where  vast  quantities  are  cured  for  the  supply  of  ships  and 
the  army,  and  for  home  use.  The  quantity  of  pork  Imported  into  Britain  (of  which  the 
greater  part  comes  from  the  United  States)  is  prodigious;  in  18TS  the  value  of  the  bncon 
antl  hams  imported  amounted  to  £6,956.200,  besides  pork  to  the  value  of  £504,!j86.  Hill- 
ions  of  hogs  are  raistid  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  curing  of  swine's  flesh  is  the  staple 
business  of  Cincinnati  and  other  towns.  A  more  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  vast 
trade  cannot  be  given  than  a  recent  statement  of  the  LtntiwiUe  Gazette,  that  "  there  were 
between  S  and  6  acres  of  barreled  pork  piled  up  8  tiers  high,  in  open  lots,  and  not  less 
tlian  6  acres  unpilcd,  which  would  cover  18  acres  if  close!}'  laid  in  a  single  tier  on  the 
KTOUnd;  beudes  all  which,  6  acres  of  pens  were  tilled  with  hogs  waiting  to  be  killed." 
America  lias  long  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  mess  and  common  pork  not  only  for  the 
British  army,  navy,  and  mercantile  marine,  but  also  for  those  of  most  European  niitions. 
Next  to  America,  Ireland,  and  especially  the  neighborhood  of  Cork,  furnishes  Ibe  larcest 
supply  of  cured  pork;  and  London  and  Wiltshire,  and  other  parts  of  EngUtnd,  also  fur- 
nish vast  quantities  of  bacon  and  hums  for  general  consumption. 

FOBOB'ITT.  By  this  term  we  express  the  experimental  fact  that  no  kind  of  matter 
fM>mpktely  fills  the  space  it  occupies:  in  other  words,  that  all  bodies  are  full  of  minute 
cavities  or  iotentlceB,  such  as  are  illustrated  on  a  large  scale  br  a  sponge.  On  the 
atomic  theoiT.  it  Is  obvious  tbat  thismustbetbecaseif  tue  atoms  of  matter  ai-e  sphcriuil, 
or,  indeed,  ii  they  have  any  form  save  one  or  two  special  ones,  such  as  cubes  or  rlionihio 
dodecahedrons.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  all  bodies  must  be  porous,  because  they 
are  compressible;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  hclieve  tliat 
matter  is  not  per  «e  compressible,  independently  of  the  existence  of  interstices.  The 
Florentine  acadcmiciaus,  in  their  attempts  to  compress  water,  proved  the  porosity  of 
silver  by  flattening  a  sphere  of  that  metal,  filled  with  water,  and  soldered.  The  water 
escaped  through  the  pores  of  the  silver,  and  stood  in  fine  drops  on  its  surface.  The 
poronty  of  liquids  is  easily  shown  tjy  mixing  alcohol  and  water.  The  bulk  of  the  mix- 
ture is  condderably  less  than  die  sum  of  the  Dulks  of  the  components,  showing  that  these 
n.U8t  in  part  have  entered  each  other's  pores.  Tliis  property  of  matter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  natural  phenomena,  as  it  brings  the  molecular  forces  of  capillarity  lato  pluy — 
raising  the  sap  in  vegetables,  allowing  rain  to  sink  into  the  ground,  etc. 

POaPHTETDB,  one  of  tbat  series  of  ancient  phUosc^hers  to  whom  is  due  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Greek  philosophy  known  as  Neoplatonism,  was  probably  b.  at  Batanca  in 
Syria  (the  Bashan  of  Scripture)  in  the  year  388  a.d.  His  original  name  was  Mak-lius, 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Syro-Phenician  MeUch,  or  king.  The  name  by  which  he  is 
known  in  history,  Porphprius,  "one  clad  in  purple,"  is  but  a  Greek  epithet  intended  as 
a  sort  of  par^brase  of  his  name.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  the  historian,  and  by  St.  Au.uus- 
tino,  to  have  been  originally  a  Christian;  but  this  seems  improbable,  altliough  it  is 
certain  that  in  his  youth  he  was  a  hearer  of  Origen,  or  at  least  held  some  Intercourse  with 
him  at  Ctesarea  in  Palestine.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  he  passed  at  a  laler  lime  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Longinus,  the  well-known  author  of  the  tix'ulise 
On  the  SuUime.  It  was  at  Rome,  however,  whitlier  he  repaired  soon  after  260.  that  iiu 
entered  upon  what  must  be  regarded  as.  historically  considered,  the  career  of  his  life. 
Here  he  became  a  scholar  of  the  Neoplatonist  Plotinus,  with  wliom,  as  well  as  wilJi 
another  member  of  the  same  school,  named  Amelius,  Porphyriua  entered  Into  an  ani- 
mated controverer.  but  eventually  adopted  so  fully  the  opinions  of  Plotinus  tliat  he 
became  himself,  If  not  the  leader  of  the  school,  at  least  the  most  trusted  of  the  disciples 
of  its  master.  After  6  years*  residence  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily,  where,  if  St.  Jerome's 
account  Is  to  be  relied  on,  he  wrote  his  once  celebrated  treatise  in  15  books  against  tlic 
ChrisUans.  now  known  only  from  the  replies  which  it  elicited,  having  been  burned  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius.  From  Sicily  he  went  to  Carthage,  and  afterward  to 
Athens;  but  eventually,  Plotinus  having  died  soon  after  Porpliyrius  left  Rome,  lie 
returned  to  that  city,  where  he  continued  to  teach,  as  it  would  seem,  until  bis  dcatli, 
Vhich  was  probably  about  805  or  806.  For  a  view  of  Porphyrius's  position  in  the  history 
of  the  Keoplatonic  school  see  Neoflatonists.  Porpliyrius  was  a  very  voluminous 
•writer.  Of  his  works  the  titles  of  more  than  60  arc  still  preserved.  48  of  which  are 
entirely  lost.  His  Life  of  PythagtyroA;  his  work  On  Abattnenee  fivm  Animal  Feed;  Iiis 
(hmmeniarif  on  AiiaUtOe't  Oateg^iet,  with  the  IntroSUtOion;  and  On  tttrf^ftM^^  of 
Ptolemy;  and  the  book  Ad  MaredUm,  addressed  to  his  wife,  il^ii'k^a^iiirfed^^&^'^The 
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rest  nre  known  chiefly  by  fragments,  nor  has  any  complete  edition  of  his  works  been 
publidhed. 

FOBPHTBT  (Qt.  purple),  a  term  originally  conflned  to  an  i^yptian  rock  used  in 
sculpture,  and  known  now  as  Rosso  antico.  It  is  composed,  accOTaing  to  Delesse,  of  a 
red  feldspathic  base,  in  wfaldi  are  disseminated  rose-colored  crystals  of  uiefeldspai' called 
oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende,  and  gndns  of  oxidized  iron  ore. 
Tlie  term  is  not  now,  however,  used  to  denote  any  particular  rock,  but  is  applied  to  uuy 
rock  which,  like  the  Rosso  antico,  has  a  homogeneous  earthy  or  compact  base,  tbrough 
which  are  scattered  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  of  contemporary  origin 
with  the  base.  Thus  gray  volcacic  trachyte  often  abounds  in  crystals  of  glassy  feldspar, 
forming  a  trachytic  porphyry:  or  crystals' of  feldspar,  quartr.  or  calcareous  spar,  dissem- 
inated through  a  base  of  greenstone,  form  a  greenstone  porphyry.  In  the  same  way, 
there  are  pitcUstone  porphyry,  basaltic  porphyry,  claystone  porphyry,  etc. 

FOBfOXBE,  or  Porpbsse,  Pfiocana,  a  genus  of  cetacea,  of  tlu  family  ddpMnidm, 
hnvlng  a  form  similar  to  the  dolphins,  but  the  muzzle  short,  uniformly  convex,  and 
without  a  bc^;  a  dorsal  fln;  the  teeth  very  numerous,  simple,  lud  equal.  TlieCoMUOK 
PoitroisE  {P.  eommunis)  is  the  most  plentifiil  of  tlio  celocea  on  tliu  British  coasts,  abound- 
ing particularly  on  tbe  western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland.  It  is  found  also  on  ull 
the  coasts  of  Europe  from  tlie  Mediterranean  northward,  on  the  coasts  of  Xorlh 
America,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cetacea,  its  Icn<;th 
sometimes  not  exceeding  4  ft.,  although  individuals  occur  of  6  or  even  8  ft.  in  length. 
The  body  is  spindle-s!inped;  its  greatest  diameter  is  near  tlie  doi-sul  tin.  The  skin  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  destitute  of liair.  There  are  from  40  to  50  teeth  iu  each  jaw,  not 
conical,  as  in  most  of  the  cetacea,  but  compressed.  The  eye  is  rather  small,  and  the  pupil 
in  the  form  of  a  V.  Tlie  opening  of  the  ear  is  very  minute,  like  a  hole  made  with  a  piu. 
TIic  blow-hole  is  crescent-suapud,  with  tbe  horns  of  the  crescent  directed  forward,  and 
Is  situated  exactly  over  the  eyes. 

The  porpoise  is  gregarious,  and  large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  sometimes 
swimming  in  flic,  when  their  backs,  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  apt  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  great  sea-serpent;  sometimes  gamboling,  either  in  floe  weather  or 
when  a  storm  ia  approaching,  or  even  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  The  porpoise  feeds  on 
fish,  which  its  teeth  are  admirably  adapted  to  catch ;  and  herds  of  porpoises  pursue  the 
vast  slioals  of  herring,  mackerel,  etc..  mto  bays  and  estuaries.  The  porpoise  sometimes 
ascends  rivers,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  as  far  as  the  water  is  brackish,  and  is 
not  unfrequentl^  itself  caught  on  such  occasions.  It  is  an  object  of  pursuit  on  account 
of  its  skin,  its  oil.  and  its  flesh.  The  skin  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  but  is  planed  down 
until  it  becomes  translucent,  and  is  made  into  excellent  leather,  which  is  used  for  cover- 
ing carriages  and  for  other  purposes.  Little  use  is  made  of  it  in  Britain,  but  it  is  used  in 
America.  Under  the  skin  is  a  layer  of  fat,  about  an  inch  iii  depth,  which  yields  oil  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  fiesli  is  &rk-colored  and  bloody,  but  was  in  former  times  highly 
esteemed,  and  reckoned  fit  for  the  taUe  of  royalty,  perhaps  partly  because  among  Roman 
Catholics  it  was  accounted  ./IsA.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  still  used  by  tiie 
nobles  of  England,  and  was  served  up  with  bread-crumbs  and  vinegar.  It  Is  now  used 
,  only  in  very  northern  regions.  It  is  a  chief  dainty  of  the  Greenlantlers. — The  grampus 
(q.v.)  is  commonly  referred  to  this  genus. — Another  species  of  porpoiae  (P.  aipeatiti)  is 
found  near  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^Tlie  name  porpoise  is  from  the  French  pore-poisaoii, 
or  the  Italian  poreo-peaee  (hog-flsh,  coiTesponding  to  the  French  martouin  (sea-hog),  and 
tbe  Oemuui  meeneh^ee^n. 

POU'PORA.  NicoLO,  1686-1767;  b.  Naples;  studied  music  under  Scarlatti.  Ilia 
musical  talent  was  first  recognized  In  Vienna,  where  he  received  the  notice  and  approba- 
tion of  the  emporor  Charica  vL  He  was  very  successful  in  Venice  fn  1726.  and  a  vcar 
later  became  director  of  the  theater  inl>resden.  He  established  a  vocal  school  in  Naples 
in  1781,  and  Farinelll  and  Cassarelli  were  among  his  pupils.  In  1733  he  went  to  London 
to  conduct  an  opera,  as  a  rival  of  Hundel,  where,  altlioutjh  well  supported,  he  was  not 
considered  successful.  In  1746  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  was  Hadyn's  teacher  nt  tliat 
time;  and  in  1750  he  was  director  of  tlie  Incui-abiU  conservatory  in  Venice.  He  com- 
posed n  number  of  operas,  masses,  cantatas,  and  sonatas,  which  are  little  known  now. 
He  died  poor  in  Naples, 

fOBBi  aO,   See  Favttb  and  Ringworm. 

FOBSEHlfA,  also  PonsENA,  Lars  or  Lakth  (Z>ir,  in  Etruscan,  means  "lord"  or 
"prince"J.  in  the  early  and  uncertain  history  of  Rome,  appears  a<*  a  powerful  king  of 
Clusium  m  Etruria.  According  to  the  legend  told  by  Livv  for  hiitor/.  when  Tarquin 
the  proud  was  expelled  from  Rome,  lie  sought  the  lielp,  first  of  the  Veii  and  the  Tar- 
quinii  (his  Etruscan  kinsmen),  against  his  revolted  subjects;  but  the:r  efforts  not  proving 
successful,  he  turned  to  Porsenna,  who  willingly  espoused  his  canse,  and  marched  a 
great  army  against  Rome.  The  Etruscan  king  seized  the  Janiculum,  a  fortified  hill  on 
tbe  w,  side  of  the  Tilwr;  and  would  have  forced  bis  way  into  the  city  across  the  "  Bridge 
nf  Wooden  Piles"  (pons  tuUievia),  bad  not  a  brave  Roman.  Homtlus  Cocles,  kept  tne 
whole  of  Porsenna's  army  at  l>ay,  while  hi.s  comrades  behind  liim  hewed  down  the  bridge; 
after  which  ho  plunged  into  the  Tilier,  and  safely  swam  across  its  waves.   Porsonna,  we 
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are  mfnrincd,  now  laid  eiege  to  Rome;  nnd  after  a  while,  the  inhabitADtfi  began-to  suffer 
sii  aovcR'ly  from  fjimLne,  tliiit  a  dc'speratft  expedkiil  was  had  recourse  to.  Three  hun- 
dred uf  llie  Doblost  Hoinau  youths  swore  to  i^ril  their  lives  in  euttiiijr  oS  the  Etruscan 
kiug.  The  tiiat  cm  w)iom  the  lot  fell  was  C.  Mucios,  who  stole  into  ute  camp  of  Por- 
senna.  hiit  not  knowing  the  person  of  the  king,  killed  liis  secretary  ioBtead..  He  was 
]iiat:int1y  seized,  and  put  to  the  torture;  hut  the  unahriaking  audacity  with  which  he 
thrii-4l  Ills  rieht  band  into  the  tire  and  let  it  burn,  moved  the  king  so  much,  that  lie 
pfinloned  hint;  whereupon  Mucius  (ever  afterward  called  Hcmola,  "  Llie  left-handed") 
loiA  him  of  tlie  jeopardy  in  which  he  was  placed.  Porsenua  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  Hume  at  once,  and  his  conditions,  which  were  pretty  favorable,  being  accepted  by 
the  scirt'ly'DFessed  citizens,  he  withdrew  his  forces.  This  version  oi  tlie  story  U  wholly 
discmlitcd  by  modem  criticism,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  iaveoted  by  tlie  patriotic 
annalists  of  ancient  Rome  to  conceal  the  fact  of  a  temporary  Etruscan  conquest,  and  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  overwhelming.  Tacitus  even  expressly  affirms  that 
FnrscDiia  conquered  tlie  city;  Dioiiystus  informs  us  that  the  senate  sent  him  an  ivory 
scepter,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  triumphal  robe,  which  was  the  fonii  that  had  been  adopted 
by  thi!  Etruscan  cities  themselves  of  acknowledging  the  supreimicy  of  the  Roman  king, 
Taniuinius  Pnscu:^;  and  Pliny  mentiDns  a  circumstance  which  is  quite  conclusive  as  a 
proof  of  the  subjugation  of  Rome — viz.,  that  Porseuna  forbade  tlie  citizens  to  use  iron, 
except  for  agricultural  purposes.  Niehulir,  who  lius  placed  this  view  beyond  all  doubt, 
nolii'ca  various  minor  incidents  which  arc  perfectly  unintelligible,  except  ou  the  hypoth- 
esis of  an  Etrutican  conquest.  The  whole  details  of  the  ancient  legend,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  fabulous — the  product  of  patriotic  unveracity — and  what  seems  most  retwoa- 
al)le  to  bi'lieve,  is.  that  a  great  rising  of  the  Etruscan  against  the  Latin  races  took  place,  and 
that  Rome,  forming  the  Latin  frontier  toward  Etruria,  was  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of 
the  wiir.  and  suffered  a  disastmus  defeat;  but  thai  shortly  after,  the  Etruscans  thera-selves 
were  decisively  beaten,  arid  forced  back  iuto  their  own  teiTitories;  for  after  the  conquest 
of  Rome,  Anins,  a  son  of  Porsenna,  proceeded  against  Aricla,  where  (according  to  Livy) 
his  army  was  routed  under  tlie  walls  of  that  city  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities,  with  the  help  of  Greek  auxiliaries  from  Ciimffi.  It  is  worth  while  quoting,  as  a 
pn>of  of  Niebulir's  wonderful  talent  for  felicitous  conjecture,  that  he  explains  the  long 
Burvivins  Roman  custom  of  beginning  an  auction  by  otFering  for  sale  the  g^oods  of  king 
P(,rseiiii:i,  by  the  supposition  tliat  in  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  the  Komaus  prob- 
nbl\-  captured  property  belonging  totieir  late  master,  which  they  may  have  publicly  sold. 
The  sepulcher  of  Porsenna  at  Ctusiuin  is  described  by  Yarro,  but  hjs  description  is  not 
crediiilr.  The  ancient  legeud  has  been  magnificently  rendered  in  modern  verse  by 
Macauiay.    See  the  Lajfs    Ancient  Borne. 

FORBOIT,  RTcn.^nD,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  England  has  ever  produced,  was  b.  on 
Ciiri.ititiiis.  1799,  at  East  Ruston.  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  pariah  clerk.  The  curate 
or  iIk'  parish  conceiving  a  liking  for  the  boy,  on  account  of  his  omnivorous  nppetite  for. 
l)ook'<  anil  his  marvelous  memory,  took  charge  of  him.  and  had  him  educated  nlciijr  with 
hi!»  own  sons.  Porson  afterwaril  found  a  patron  in  Mr.  Norris  (the  founder  of  the  Nor- 
riKianprofesanrshipat  Cambridge),  who  sent  him  to  Eton  in  1774,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  but  did  not  acquire  any  of  the  ordinary  distinctions,  although  it  is  evident  that  it 
Wd"*  there  his  mind  acquired  a  fixed  Was  towani  cla.ssicft1  studies.  Another  piitrnn.  sir 
George  Rjiker,  sent  him,  in  1778.  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
H  scholar  in  1780.  Next  year  he  won  tfie  Craven  scholarship,  nnd  pub'sfqiiently.  the 
fir't  chanrt'II:)r's  medal.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Trinity.  It  wjus  about  this 
lime  ilnl  he  I>eirim  to  give  indications  of  his  subtle  sagacity  and  taste  in  the  difficult  ver-' 
Inl  rriticitm  of  the  Oreek  dramatlstSL  For  four  years  ho  contributed  to  Maty's  2iem'eu> 
— hi.''  first  ri-itique  l^eing  on  Scliulz's  .^^chvlus,  and  bis  finest  on  Drunck's  Aristophanes. ' 
He  nNo  opened  a  rorrcspondence  with  professor  Rahnken.  If.  howevpr,  we  are  to 
judge  fn)Di  a  quatrain  written  at  a  later  period  of  his  lite,  be  did  more  than  cofre^mnd: 

,  I  went  to  Stnuthurf!,  where  I  jrftt  dnink 
With  that  most  learned  profeBsor  Bninck; 
I  went  to  WortJ,  an<l  jrot  more  dninkpn 
With  thAt  more  learned  professor  Ruhokeo. 

In  1787  appenred.  in  the  OentJemnn'*  Mufjannf,  his  sarcastic  letters  on  Hawkins's  T/fe  of 
Johiiwit.  Fnr  the  flanip  periodical  ■  he  also  wrote  his  far  more  famous  and  trenchant 
Jjetlerx  to  TraTis  on  the  Three  Witnmeti.  The  dispute  concerned  the  genuinenew  of  John 
1.  7.  8,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  blundering  and  pretentious  defense  of  the  passa.c;e  br 
archdcncoii  Travis,  against  ttie  scornful  atlack  of  Oibbon.  Porson  naturalfv  incurred' 
great  odium  on  account  of  tlie  side  he  took  in  Ibis  controversy.  One  old  lady  who  bad  him 
iu  her  will  for  a  legacy  of  £800.  cut  it  down  to  £30,  when  she  beard  that  he  had  written  a 
Look  aiainst  Christianity.  In  1792  he  re.'iigned  his  fellowship,  as  he  found  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  take  orders  in  the  church.  Some  of  his  friends  now  raised  a  fund  to 
preserva  him  from  want,  and  about  £100  a  year  was  secured.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the 
rcgius  professorsliip  of  Greek  in  llie  university  of  Camliridge— an  ofilce,  indeed,  only 
worth  £40  a  year:  yet  so  splendid  was  his  learning,  so  admirable  his  taste,  so  vigorous 
and  epigrammatic  bin  stvie  ot  criticism,  that  he  might  easily  ^ft¥^^yQt|0>0$W  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  continuous  literary  labor — euoc^dcd  in  gaining  a  han^n^mcome. 
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But  alreadv  "two  devils  hnd  Mm  in  iheir  gripe" — procrastinrttion  and  a  rao^ng  tliirst  for 
drink — and  tbey  held  him  lirm  to  the  end  of  bis  melaaclioly  career.  The  unly  lliing  he 
ever  did  in  connection  with  his  Greek  professorship  was  to  deliver  a  piteleetto  so  excel- 
lent, that,  it  has  been  said,  if  be  bad  passed  from  verbal  to  eesthctic  criticism  he  would 
have  surpassed  all  his  countrymen  in  that  too.  In  1704  he  edited  the  plays  of  ^scbylus 
for  the  Foulis  press,  Qlasgow ;  and  between  1797  and  1801,  four  of  EuripiQes,  the  JJcmba, 
the  OmtttM,  the  Phemuui,  and  the  liadea.  He  also  collsied  the  Harleiiui  MS.  of  the  Ody^ 
»ey  for  the  QreaviUe  Homer.  In  1806  he  was  appomtcd  librarian  of  the  "  London  institu- 
tion" with  a  salar}'  of  £200;  but  was  so  grossly  negligent  of  his  duties  that  (he  directors 
officially  notified  their  dissatitifaclioa  in  these  emphatic  wordtt:  "  ~VVe  only  know  that 
you  are  our  librarian  by  seeing  your  name  attached  to  the  receipts  for  your  salary."  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  Sept.  25,  18U8,  in  the  4dth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  ouricd  with  grcnt 

Kmp  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Porsou's  rage  for  drink  was  fearful. 
!  would  pour  anything  <Iown  hu  throat  raiher  lhan  endure  the  "  terrible  torlurv  of 
thirst."  loK,  ^irits  of  wine  for  the  lamp,  an  emhrocation,  are  among  the  horrible  things 
he  is  reported  to  have  swallowed  in  bis  extremity.  "  He  used  lo  return  to  the  dining- 
room  after  the  company  had  left  it;  pour  into  u  tumbler  the  drops  remaining  in  the  wine 
glasses,  and  drink  off  the  coMectaiiea."  lu  fact,  his  thirst  was  so  oulrni^oiis,  that  Por- 
sun  cannot  be  oonsidered  a  mere  willful  dninkiird ;  one  must  )>elieve  Ihiit  he  wfiS  driven 
into  liis  exceseefl  by  some  unknown  disease  of  hl»  constitution.  See  Poi.vD.r-siA.  For- 
Bon'a  memory  was  as  amnziuc  as  his  thirst.  The  anecdotes  told  by  h:s  bin<.T!)phers 
almost  surpass  belief,  yet  are  tboroughly  authenticated.  His  critical  acumen  has  never 
Ijeen  malched  in  England.  His  tracts,  reviews,  IcllerB,  etc.,  were  collected  t.nd  edited, 
with  ft  biographical  notice,  by  Kidd,  in  six  volumes.  See  "Porsoniana"  in  Rogers's 
TadU-Talk,  and  the  rev.  J.  Selby  Watson's  Lrfe  of  Htehai-d  Pimon,  M  A.  (1861). 

POKT,  in  naval  language,  has  at  least  three  significations;  first,  a  port  is  a  harlior 
where  ships  are  admitted  to  emlmrk  or  discharge  cargoi-s,  or  for  other  purpo»«6 — a  free 
port  being  one  in  which  the  embarkation  and  discliarge  can  be  condncted  without  the 
payment  of  customs  or  port  dues.  A  port  In  a  ship's  side  is  the  iiperture  for  admitting 
light  and  air,  or  for  pointing  a  gitn  through.  See  Pobt-holk.  Port  is  also  the  ofiicihl 
name  for  the  left-hand  side,  when  looking  toward  the  bow  of  a  ship — i.e.,  looking  for- 
wai'd.   The  term  was,  a  few  years  ago,  arbitrarily  substituted  for  larboard  (q.v.). 

PORTA,  GiAMBATTisTA  DELLA,  1640-1615;  b.  Naples;  spent  much  time  traveling  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  a.=6istinp  many  schools  and  academies  by 
his  knowledge  and  wealth.  An  association  of  men  calhd  "  I  Segreti,"  met  at  Iuh  house, 
only  those  wlio  had  discovered  some  principle  or  fact  in  natural  science  being  admitted 
as  members.  This  society  mode  certain  prediclions,  which  were  fulfilled,  and  hence 
was  accused  of  mai^c.  The  news  of  this  reaching  the  "papa.  Porta  was  comi>elled  to  dis- 
solve tlw  society.  He  was  soiiglit  by  many  Iwcauf^e  of  his  supposed  secret  power,  and 
ainlity  to  read  the  future.  He  benefited  the  world  by  his  invcstieations  in  optics,  the 
cameraobscura  and  several  other  instruments  having  been  invented  by  him.  Among  his 
writings  were  dramas  which  were  not  surcessful,  but  he  produced  works  on  humiui  phy- 
siojrnomj',  ningic,  geometry,  chc-mifalrj',  inelcoiolii^',  optics,  and  iandscnpt;  f;ar(lt'nirg 
manv  of  wbirh  were  much  eouirht.        Uvviava  Pliymononna,  his  princtpul  work,  was 

C'llVhed  in  Sorrento,  1586,  followed  two  years  later  by  his  translation  into  Italian,  pub- 
ed  in  Naples. 

fOBTADOWK  (Tr,  Pf>rt-na-Doon.  Port  of  the  Fort),  a  market  and  monufacinring  t.  of 
the  CO.  of  Armasrh.  Ulster,  Ireland,  on  the  Bann,  11  ni.  n.e.  of  Armagh  by  railway.  It 
was  formeriy  the  sent  of  the  M'Canns,  a  clan  tributary  to  the  O'Neil.  and  furnicd  part  of 
tt'rritorv  "wltled"  by  James  1.,  and  afterward  by  Charles  I.  It  hi  a  place  of  con- 
fdderable  imde  in  corn,  flax,  and  other  ngricultural  produce,  and  is  the  seat  uf  nn  extcn- 
f4ve  manuriieture  of  linen  vanw  and  linen.  Communicatnig  by  canal  wiili  ibc  sea  at 
Newry,  and  1)T  railway  with  Belfast,  it  has  also  a  considerable  import  trade.  The  pop. 
in  187"l  was  6.^%,  of  whom  8.147  were  Protestant  Episr opalians,  1982  Roman  CatholicR, 
8.57  Presbyterians.  715  Methodists,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
P.iitnclown  is  connected  by  tho  Ulster  railway  with  Armagh,  Dtingannou,  aud  with  the 
several  n.w.  counties. 

PORTAEIjS.  Jean  Fbanc^is.  h.  "Belgium.  1320;  studied  painting  in  Uie  acndemy  of 
Bnis-sels,  and  in  Paris  under  Paul  Deiaroehe.  and  then  spent  ten  years  traveling  in  Italy, 
£g>'pt.  and  the  east.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  academy  of  Ghent,  and 
in  1851  was  knigh'«d.  Among  his  1>est-known  works  are  "  The  Story  U-ller  of  Cairo,'' 
"  A  Funeral  in  the  Desert  of  Suez."  "A  Caravan  in  Syria  Ovrrtakcn  by  a  Simoon, 
"F.itima,"  "Rebecca."  "Ruth."  "The  Suicide  of  Judas,"  and  a  portmit  of  Mehemct 
AH,  his  patron.  At  an  cxhibiticm  of  paintings  in  Sydenham  palace  in  1878,  he  received 
a  special  gold  medal  for  the  finest  picture,  "A  Drotigbt  in  Egypt." 

PORTAGE,  aco.  in  n.e.  Ohio;  drained  by  the  Cuyahoga  and  Mnhoning  rivers:  inter- 
fleeted  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Weslem  milronds;  500 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  37,500— 34.704  of  .Vmerican  bivtli.  The  surface  level.- and  tlu"  coil 
prodnocM  In  large  quantities  corn,  flax,  nats,  and  hay.  Butter,  DlgtteB0,bakd>ti^3  ragar 
are  made.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.  Co.  seat,  Itavcana.  ^ 
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PORTAGE,  a  co.  io  w.c.  Wis.,  intersected  by  tlic  Green  Bay  and  Minneflots,  and 
the  Wiitcuumit  Uuntral  railroads,  and  draiaed  by  ihe  Wisconsin,  Pluvcr,  and  Wuupaca 
riven,  and  ^lill  cruuk;  798  soldi.;  pop.  '80,  17,7111.  Tlie  surface  U  hilly  and  iur^uly 
covered  wUh  pine  trees;  the  soil  is  fertifc;  cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hops  are  the  principal 

Sroducta  It  contains  22  saw-mlUa,  and  lumbering  ia  extensively  cairvied  on.  Co.  boU, 
tevcns  Point. 

PORTAGE,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Columbia  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin  river 
at  tlie  head  of  navigiUion,  and  on  a  canal  whicli  connects  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers, 

and  i-endcrB  the  watera  navigable  from  Orccn  bay  inio  the  Mis^ittsippi.  It  is  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railrouds,  Sim.  d.  of  Madison;  pop. 
'80,  4,446.  It  hiis  water-power  from  the  ciir.al,  and  has  hoot  Hud  alioe  factories, 
flour-mills,  tanneries,  biiiweriefi,  and  tlie  niachiue  and  repair  shops  of  the  railroads.  It 
contiiins  a  court-house,  jail,  schools,  andbiinks,  and  has  a  lurge  trade  from  the  surround- 
ing country, 

PORTAL,  the  recesa  of  a  large  doorway,  such  as  the  entrance  to  a  church.  See  Porch. 

PORTALIS,  Jean  ^^tiennb  Marie,  1746-1807;  b.  in  Beausset.  Provence,  Fniuce. 
At  tlie  age  of  21  hu  was  admiilcd  as  an  advocate  by  ihc  parliament  of  Aijc.  He  became 
-widely  known  by  his  memorial  On  th«  ViUiditi/  ^PreUnUaiU  Marriagtsa  ia  France,  lutd  by 
hitt  prosecution  of  the  cases  agaiust  Minibeau  and  Ik-auniarcbais.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  he  fled  to  Lyons;  but  iu  1793  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned, 
obtaining  his  liberty  after  the  Cull  of  Robespierre.  In  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the 
oouucii  of  the  ancients,  where  ho  advocated  humane  measures  in  opposition  to  the 
directory.  In  1797  he  was  proscribed,  and  fled  to  Gennauy,  but  in  IttOO  leturued.  In 
1801  he  became  councilor  of  state,  in  1803  a  senator,  and  iu  1804  minister  of  the  interior 
and  public  worship.  He  was  the  author  of  Tinite  fur  V  Uaage  et  VAbaa  de  i'EtpHt  Buloto- 
phiqae  pendanl  le  xviU.  8iede.    He  was  a  member  of  tbc  French  academy. 

POBTAKEKTO  (Ital.  portare,  to  carry),  a  musical  term  used  for  the  sustaining  of  the 
voice,  and  passing  from  one  note  to  another. 

FOBTAaUKGTON,  a  market  t.  and  parliamentary  borough,  partly  in  the  King's  county, 
partly  in  the  Queen's  county,  Loioster.  Ireland,  on  the  Barrow,  44  m.  w.b.w.  from  Dublin, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway.  Pop.  in  '71, 
2,434,  of  wliom  1688  were  Roman  Catholics,  678  Protestant  Episcop^ans,  and  58  Metho- 
dists. Porturlington  was  anciently  called  Cooltetoodra;  but  being  granted  by  Charles 
II.  to  the  earl  of  Arlington,  was  called  by  his  name.  By  him  it  was  sold  to  sir  Patrick 
Traul;  and  on  rhe  attainder  of  sir  Patrick,  was  granted  by  William  III.  to  gen.  de 
Rouvigny,  who  planted  in  it  a  colony  of  French  and  Flemish  Protestants,  many  of 
wboae  descendants  still  remain.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  family  of  Dawson,  earls 
of  Portarlington.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
provided  with  two  national,  two  endowed,  ana  also  private  schools  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, at  one  of  which  the  late  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  brother  lord  Welleslcu 
received  part  of  their  education.   The  ratable  value  of  property  is  £4,889. 

POST  ABMS,  in  musketry  drill,  is  derived  from  portare,  to  caiTy,  and  applies  to  E 
motion  in  whicii  the  fire-arm  is  brought  to  a  slanting  position  in  front  of  the  uody,  lock 
to  the  front,  tlie  barrel  crossing  opposite  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder. 

?0BT-A1T-PSniCE,  or  Port-Republican,  the  capital  of  Hajti  (q.v.),  U  aihialcd  oa 
the  w.  coast,  at  the  liead  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  fine  api>eanince  from  the 
se:i,'  but  the  interior  is  fllthy  in  the  extreme.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  nnd  dung- 
steads  obtrude  everywhere,  even  in  the  thorough  fares,  Tlie  most  notable  buildings  are 
tiiu  palace  and  the  senate-house;  other  public  ^ifieea  are  the  churches,  a  lyceum,  college, 
cuittom-liouse,  mint,  and  hospital.  Port-au-Prince  carries  on  a  trade  in  mahorauy.  log- 
wood, honey,  coifee,  cocoa,  and  rags.  Pop.  about  31,000.  The  town  has  saSered  fre- 
quently from  earthquakes. 

PORT  CHESTER,  a  v.  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. ;  35  m.  from  N.  T.  city;  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartfonl  railroad ;  pop.  '70,  8,797.  The  place  was  incorporated  in 
1868.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  residence  of  many  business  men  of  the  cily. 
Thtire  is  a  weekly  paper,  two  banks,  an  iron  foundry,  and  several  factories  and  mills.  There 
is  navigation  to  its  wharves,  for  small  vessels,  on  Byram  river  emptying  into  the  sound. 

FOSICTTLLIB  (Fr.  parte,  gate,  and  eonlitiae,  from  eouler,  to  flow),  a  frame  of  wood 
strengthened  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  grating,  and  sliding  in  vertical  grooves  in  the 
jambs  of  the  entinnct;  gate  of  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to  defend  the  gate  in  case  of 
assault.  The  vertical  bara  were  pointed  with  iron  below,  and  struck  on  the  ground 
when  the  graUng  was  dropped,  bo  as  to  injure  whatever  it  fell  upon.  In  heraldry,  the 
portcullis  u  represented  with  rings  at  its  uppermost  angles,  from  which  Chains  depend 
on  cither  side.  It  was  a  badge  of  the  Beaufort  family,  and  borne  in  virtue  of  their 
Beaufort  descent  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Portcullis  in  the  title  of  a  pursuivant  in  tlie 
English  college  of  arms,  wliose  office  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII. 

POKT  D'TTBBAN,  or  PoBT  Natal,  the  only  sea-port  of  the  colony  of  Natal  (q.v.). 

FOBTE,  sublime  porte,  or  ottoman  porte,  the  name  ^ven  to  U^e.Turiii^LKaYeinii^nt 
The  OTigin  of  this  name  is  to  be  referred  to  the  ancient  oriental  W^Oflhks&Jnhe 
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gates  of  cities  and  of  king's  palnces  places  of  nssembly  in  connection  vlth  the  affnirs  of 
goTeTDDient  and  of  the  admin i&tratlon  of  justice,  lu  the  Byztrntioe  empire  this  custom 
was  adopted,  aud  the  term  was  transferred  from  the  Jiigh  gate  of  the  imperial  palace  to 
the  government  whose  authority  was  there  exercised.  The  Turks  fouud  the  term  in 
conunon  use  among  the  Byzantines  some  time  previous  to  their  establishment  at  Coo- 
Btantinople,  and  adopted  It  on  tlie  oiigantzation  of  their  empire.  The  use,  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  of  the  French  term  tubiiine  porte  (' '  lofty  gate")  is  actiounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  French  Is  the  language  of  European  (lI{uomacy. 

POET  UTiIZABBTg,  an  important  sea-port  of  s.  Africa,  commercial  capital  of  the 
eastern  province  of  the  British  colony  of  tlie  c«pe  of  Good  Hope,  stands  on  the  western 
shore  of  Algoa  bay  (q.v.),  in  IvX.  about  S4°  s.,  long.  25"  eust.  Many  of  the  etrecLs  are 
elegant.  One  range  of  houses,  consisting  of  four  streets,  which  will  L)ear  coniptir[!>on 
wiQi  ihe  l>est  streets  In  England,  forms  a  continuous  line  3  m.  in  length.  In  the  style  uf 
its  buildings,  this  town  is  superior  to  any  other  in  s.  Africa.  Its  magnificent  ware- 
houses are  constructed  on  a  palatial  scale,  and  resemble  the  tinc^*  in  London,  and  its 

gublic  buildings  are  all  solid  und  aubstantinl  edifices.  The  principal  are  the  town-huuse, 
O  ft.  square  and  three  stories  high,  coutainins;  the  public  libm^,  the  Atiieuceura,  and 
the  municipal  chambers;  the  public  hospital,  lurnisbed  with  100  b<eds;  the  Presbyleriun 
and  other  churches,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  cathedml.  Its  educational  iustitutiiins  are 
of  a  superior  description.  In  1854,  under  the  auspices  |of  governor  sir  Qeorgt;  Grey, 
a  system  of  schools  was  introduced  known  as  the  Grey  institute  schools,  founded  on  u 
magnificent  grant  of  town-lands,  lately  yielding  n  revenue  of  over  £1000  i>er  nonum,  and 
which  aCtords  a  very  excellent  education  at  a  very  moflernte  charge.  The  chief  of  these 
are  a  hi^-school  or  college,  and  three  elementary  or  district  traialnn-schoo]. 

The  town  was  founded  in  18S0.  and  the  census  of  1605  showed  the  i>opulation  of  the 
nnnicipulity  of  Port  Elizabeth  to  l>e  8,700;  in  1875  it  was  close  on  18,000.  Port  Eliza- 
betli  has  made  more  rapid  advancement  than  any  other  town  In  the  colony;  and  the 
inliabitunla  are  particularly  notable  for  their  enterprise  and  business  energy.  It  owes  its 
f^immcrcial  importance  in  great  part  to  the  circumstance  of  its  iKtng  the  emporium  of 
the  great  wool  trade  of  tlie  colony;  and  Ixisides  this  it  carries  on  a  rapidly -increasing 
home  and  foreign  trade.  The  transactions  of  its  four  banks  are  extensive.  Two  lines 
of  railway  run  inland  from  Port  EiizniKth.  The  imports  are  valued  at  near  £1,500,000 
a  year,  and  tlte  exp<^8  about  £2,000,000.  As  much  as  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  pounds 
of  wool  ma^  be  exported  in  one  year.  The  other  colonial  exports  fall  mainly  under  the 
hea<ls  of  skms,  hides,  horns,  ivorj',  and  feathers. 

The  shore  is  open  to  the  swell  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  often  rolls  in  upon  the 
beach  with  such  violence  that,  until  recently,  cargoes  could  only  be  got  to  Isnil  by  tlio 
use  of  surf-boats.  Kafl^Irs,  tempted  by  the  high  pay  offered,  used  to  come  from  a  great 
distance  to  do  the  difficult  and  dangerous  work  of  unloading  the  boats.  But  this  sys- 
tem of  landing  Is  now  in  great  measure  done  away  with,  and  ships  now  unload  at 
several  jetties.  A  break-wator  has  bseu  constructed,  and  there  are  three  lights  for  the 
directim  of  vessela. 

VOSTEB,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor  which  came  into  use  in  London  in  1733.  According 
to  Leigh,  "  the  malt  liquors  preTionslv  In  use  were  ale.  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  It  was 
customary  to  cnll  for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  half-and-half — i.e..  half  of  afe  and  half  of 
beer,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  twopenny,  or  half  of  heer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In  tlio 
course  of  time  it  also  l>ecame  the  practice  to  ask  for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  tliree-thirds 
for,  as  it^came  corrupted,  t?iree  ihreadti].  meaninjt  a  third  each  of  ale,  lieer,  and  two- 
penny; and  thus  the  publican  was  obliged  to  go  to  three  casks  for  asingle  pint  nf  liquor. 
To  avoid  this  trouble  and  waste,  a  brewer  of  the  name  of  Harwood  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  liquor  which  should  partake  of  the  united  flavors  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny. 
He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  calling  it  entire,  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was 
drown  entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt;  and  l)eing  a  licart^  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very 
suitable  for  porters  and  other  working  people.  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  porter, 
and  was  first  retailed  at  the  Blue  Last,  Curtain  Road,  Blioreditch."  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  porter  are  its  dark-brown  color,  peculiar  bitter  flavor,  nnd  agreeable  freshueas 
in  drinking.  Until  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  was  generally  brewed  with  malt 
roasted  until  slightly  brown ;  now.  however,  under  the  Improved  system  of  brewing, 

gile  malt,  with  tlie  aditition  of  some  highly  roasted,  for  the  sake  of  color  only,  is  used. 
Donnous  quantities  arc  brewed  by  the  Ixrndon  brewers.  A  kind  much  stronger  thon 
ordinary  porter  is  also  extensively  brewed  in  London.  Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
name  of  »t<mt.  The  name  porter  is  now  seldom  used  in  England,  beer  being  the  general 
designation. 

PORTER,  a  co,  in  n.w.  Indiana,  Iwunded  by  lake  Michigan  on  the  n.,  and  dmlned 
by  the  Calumet  and  Kankakee  rivers,  Ihe  latter  its  s.  limit;  intersected  by  the  Baltimoi'e 
and  Ohio,  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Cbiciigo,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  railroads;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,220—18,853  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  Is  a  rolling  prairie  and  produces  corn,  liay,  wheat,  and  oats.  Co.  seat,  Val- 
paruso. 

PORTER,  AsDRRW,  1748-1818;  b,  Penn.;  before  the  revolution  was  a  achool- 
teaober,  but  in  1778  wav  made  a  capL  of  marines  and  aerved  ^iti|^b^'w^W^@'$l^ 
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aftcrwiird  joined  tbe  artillery,  vas  noted  aiB  a  scientific  gunner,  and  was  engaged  in  tli«  ~ 
biitllL's  of  'i'reuton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  OcmiHQlown,  receiving  ttie  personal 
cuiiiuieudtuion  of  WosliiugtcD  on  tbe  deld  of  battle.  U«  was  made  luaj.  in  1782  and 
later  col.  In  1779  be  was  witli  SulUvaa's  expedition  against  tbe  Indians;  aubse- 
queutly  beld  bigh  otfices  in  the  state  militia,  but  declined  to  accept  tbe  rank  of  brig.gen. 
awl  otllce  of  secretary  of  war,  tendered  bim  by  preatdunt  Madiaou  at  tbe  outbreak  ofUie 
war  of  1812. 

PORTER.  DATm,  1780-1848;  b.  Bosttm;  entered  tbe  navy  as  midshipman  in  17M, 
served  on  boiird  tlie  VouaieUatioii  in  tbe  tight  with  tlie  Jaturgeatv  in  1799.  and  wiia  mitde 
a  lieut.  for  bis  gallant  conduct.  He  held  two  or  tbree  coinmauda  in  tbe  Thpf>li  troubles; 
was  twice  wouiided,  and  in  1803  uuide  prisoner  and  detitiued  for  18  montuB.  in  laWJ, 
while  in  comniuud  of  the  Enu^rprue,  he  detected  Vi  tiimuiBh  gunboats  wb'.cU  lUtacked 
bim  neiir  tiibraltiir.  At  the  beginning  uf  ttie  war  of  1U12  he  was  made  a  cupt.  and 
aasigned  to  ibc  J&ttex,  u  frigate  of  82  guns.  He  took  the  AUri,  the  first  sliip-of-wor  cap- 
tured in  tbe  war;  tbe  iVWvN,  having  a  large  amount  of  gold  on  board;  and  many  trading 
vessels.  In  1814,  while  lying  in  Valparaiso,  a  ueutml  port,  tbe  Akx  was  attacked  by 
two  frigates,  tbe  Pliixbe  aud  Cberub,  ciirr^-ing  in  all  &t  guns,  and  defeated,  after  a  heroic 
■j'csistHuce,  with  a  Joss  of  58  killed,  66  wounded,  iind  SI  missing.  In  1815  be  was  one  (if 
the  navy  conimissioiierti  and  heUl  tlie  office  until  IS28,  wlic-n  he  was  sent  lo  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  suppixjss  piracy.  Indignant  at  insults  to  llie  American  flag  at  PoUo  Kico,  he 
demanded  an  apology  and  by  threats  of  force  obttuni^d  one  irum  the  authorities.  For 
this  be  was  recalled,  court-martialed,  and  sentenced  to  suspunsiim  for6  raoDtliB.  In  18:.6 
he  resigned,  iind  for  a  aliort  time  was  connected  with  tbe  Mexican  unv^,  liut  in  1829 
became  U.  8.  consul  at  Algiers.  From  1831  to  1848  he  l>eld  diplomatic  positions  at 
-Coustuntinople,  aud  negotiated  ireatioa  of  importance.  He  wrote  VanttaitHnv^  and  lU 
Bnvii-ont  (18U5). 

POSTXX,  David  D.,  Admiral  of  the  Amerirnn  navy,  son  of  commodnre  T^nvifi  Por- 
ter, who  commanded  the  K»wr  frignte  in  the  war  of  1812,  b.  Phiindeli>IiiH  about  1SC6, 
entered  the  navy  as  niidshipm;in  in  1829,  serving  under  coiniiiodores  Biddie  and  Patti- 
Bon,  passed  liis  cxamiuMlioii  in  IbSS.  w  is  employed  from  1836  to  1841  in  the  survey  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  Slates:  in  1841  appninted  ns  lieut.  to  the  frigate  Congrtxt,  uiul 
employetl  4  years  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil  stmions:  ui  1845  transferred  to  the 
natioual  observatory  at  Washington,  and  during  the  31exlcan  war.  to  the  naval  rendez- 
vous at  New  Orleans;  again  to  tlw  coast-survey,  and  from  184©  to  1858  engaged  in 
command  of  the  California  miiil-step.mei-s.  At  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  war  of  1861 
he  wns  appointed,  with  tbe  rank  of  cominiindcr,  to  tbe  Bteam  sloop-of-wnr  Powhalun. 
and  ordered  to  Pensiicoln;  distingiiifilied  himself  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and 
commnnded  the  gunboat  and  nmrtar  floiiila  wliirb  co  operated  with  the  squadron  of 
admiral  FaiTugut  in  tin;  first  attack  upon  Vitk»iburg.  In  1868  he  aided  in  tbe  second 
and  successful  bom Iwrd meat,  and  subsequently  commanded  tbe  naval  forces  in  Jamea 
river,  and  io  the  attacks  upon  fort  Fislier,  captured  at  the  second  attack.  At  tlie  ter- 
mination of  tliewar,lie  wai  appointed  snperinicndent  and  president  «r  offia'oot  theU.  S. 
naval  academy,  Aminpolis.  He  was  niade  vice-adminU  in  1866.  and  in  1870  he  became 
admiral,  a  rank  which  carries  with  it  the  command  of  the  whole  U,  8.  navy,  subject 
only  to  the  president. 

PORTER,  Erenezer,  D.D..  1772-1834;  h.  Conn.;  gmduiilod  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1793;  studied  theology  at  Bethlehem.  Conn. ;  became  in  1796  pastor  of  tJic  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Washington,  Conn.;  in  1812  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover 
theological  seminary,  and  in  1837  its  preRideiil.  retaining  the  positions  until  his  death. 
He  published  Young  Pivaefier's  Manual;  Antdym  of  Vocal  IitJfectioTis;  Analffeis  of  Ike. 
PiineHf^  ^ Bheiorieal  DeHreiv;  Rbetoiieal  Seader  and  Erereiseg;  Lectures  on  flomilet- 
iitks  nvd  Preaching,  and  on  Pahlie  Prayer,  vtith  Sennont  aiid  Addreetet;  since  his  death 
3f7i«  Bmkal  Seader  and  Zeefnrfu  on  Eloquence  and  Style  bave  been  publisiied.  Dr.  Por- 
ter WHS  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  RegMer,  and  a  translator  of  mauy  sacred  Ocruian 
p  jems. 

PORTER  FiTZ  John,  b.  N.  H..  1822;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  miUlary  academy. 
West  Point,  1845.  when  be  entered  the  urmy  as  bi-evet  second  lieut.  of  artillery. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mesico  from  the  beginning;  was  wounded  in  ihe 
attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  Sept.  13,  1847;  and  was  promoted  lo  brevet  capt.  and 
maj.  for  distinguished  gallanirj'  in  the  battle  of  Molioo  del  Rey  and  the  storming  of 
Cbapultepec.  After  the  war  he  was  scut  to  Wtst  Point,  where  lie  was  adj.  of  the  post, 
and  acted  as  instructor  of  artilleiy  and  cavalry.  In  1856  lie  was  tninsfeiTcd  to  the 
adj.gen.'a  department,  and  was  assistant  adj. gen.  of  the  Uiiib  expedition  under  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  in  1857.  On  May  14,  1861,  he  received  tlie  appointment  of  col.  of  the 
15th  infautrj-;  was  made  brig.ccn.  of  vohinteers  on  tlic  17th;  and  sei-ved  as  chief  of  staff 
with  gen.  Banks  and  gen.  Patterson,  until  August,  wlien  he  was  put  in  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  bad  charge  of  the  siege  operations  against 
Yorktown  during  the  campaign  on  the  peninsula,  and  was  then  given  the  command  of 
the  Stb  ai-my  corps,  which  fought  the  battles  of  Mcchiinicsville  and  Gaines's  Milt,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  at  Itlalvem  hill.  During  a  part  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  this  corps  was  heavily  engaged,  and  was  badly  cut  ug;^-^,^&]^^(^[i^t  at 
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Antietam.  In  Nov.,  1888,  gen.  Porter  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  alleged  diaobcdi- 
euce  of  tbe  orders  of  gen.  John  Pope,  at  Mamissos,  ou  Aug.  38-39,  1862;  and  on  Aug. 
21,  1863,  was  cashiered  and  disqualified  fram  liolding  any  position  under  ttie  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment. In  June,  1878,  a  lM>ard  of  officers  was  convened  at  West  Point,  by  order  of 
the  president  of  tlie  United  States,  to  examine  the  evidence  and  to  consider  the  fludings 
of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  gen.  Porter,  and  to  report  to  tlie  secretaiy  of  warwhut 
action,  in  theirjudgment,  justice  i-euuired  should  be  takec  by  the  president  in  reference 
to  that  ca<te.  This  board,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  including  evidence  before 
inaccessible,  and  other  evidence  iKjfore  misunderstood,  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  forming;  it,  justice  required  at  the  liands  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  "such 
action  ns  may  he  necessary  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  court 
martial  in  the  case  of  maj.geu.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  to  restore  tiim  to  the  position  of 
which  that' sentence  deprived  him — such  restoration  to  take  effect  from  the  date  ot  his 
dismissal  from  office."  Tliis  report  was  signed  by  the  entire  hoard,  includiog  maj.gLn. 
J.  SI.  Schofleld,  hrlg.gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  and  brevet  ma^gen.  Geo.  W.  Setty.  The 
report  via.i  laid  before  the  house  committee  on  military  ufl'airs,  and  a  majority  of  Hiis 
committee,  in  Jau.,  1S81,  :£.;)orted  a  bill  restoring  him  to  his  rank  of  iimj.geu.  iu  the 
U-  8.  army;  and  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  to  geu.  Poller  ihe  sum  of 
$75,000,  "  as  a  measure  of  award  in  acknowledgment  ot  ihe  wrong  done  to  and  aiitf(-Ti.'d 
Itv  him  through  his  dismissid  from  the  army  and  deprivation  from  the  rights  of  citizcn- 
sfiip.  upon  charges  now  established  to  be  unfounded."  At  the  present  tiine(  April,  IbSi) 
coDgress  has  not  completed  its  action  in  regard  to  this  case. 

PORTER,  Horace,  b.  Penn.,  1837;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  to  (he 
ordnance  department  of  the  army  in  1860.  He  was  assistant  ordnance  oflScer  on  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  in  1861,  participated  in  tlie  siege  of  fort  Pulaski,  Qeorghi,  and  tlie 
Jumes  island  expedition.  He  was  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  anay  of  tlie  Potomac,  1863, 
^nd  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  1868,  and  aid-de-camp  to  gt-n.  Qnuit,  1804-05. 
He  was  military  sec.  to  gen.  Qmnt,  1869-78. 

PORTER.  Jake,  1776-1830;  b.  England;  edurated  at  Jldioburgh;  lived  with  her 
mother  and  sister  till  tiielr  death.  Hcrflrst  work,  T/taddeua  of  Warmv,  appeared  in  l£i03, 
xra-i  extremely  popular,  and  secured  her  a  complimentary  letter  from  Eosciiisko,  iind 
election  into  the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  Joachim  as  canotiess.  In  1809  she  publishi  d 
SwtU.-'h  C}uef«,  a  romjmce  of  the  times  oi  Bruce  and  Wallace.  Like  h«r  former  work, 
it  coataiiis  some  vignrons  description,  but  shows  little  knowledge  of  tlie  period  of  which 
it  t:'c:ils.  She  composed,  in  association  with  her  sister  Anna  Maria,  Taiet  round  a  Win- 
ter'M  Iltarth,  1836,  which  was  followed  by  Tha  SHeld  of  Fhrtjf  Foottteps,  which  was  drama- 
tized. Her  last  work.  Sir  Edward  SeawanPM  Diary,  1881,  so  closely  imitated  the  stylf  of 
the  perioil  to  which  it  relates,  as  to  make  it  doubtful,  owing  to  its  anonymous  publica- 
tion, whether  it  was  a  novel.  Her  youoger  sister,  Ahna  Mahia,  (1781-1w8,)  wrote  many 
novels,  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  always  endowed  with  a  monotonous  suiwr- 
excellence  of  virtue. 

PORTER.  Joshua.  1780-1835;  b.  Conn.,  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  became  a 
physician.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  Cblonel  In  the  state  militia,  and 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

PORTER,  MosRS,  1755-1823;  b.  Mass.;  lieut.  in  the  artillerr  In  1775,  and  served 
through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  nt  White  Plains,  Trenton, 
Brandywine,  and  Gcrmantown.  He  was  made  capt.  in  1791,  was  sttached  to  Wayne's 
command  in  1794.  and  col.  in  the  light  artillery  in  1812.  He  qimmanded  the  artillery  in 
the  army  under  Wilkinson,  was  prominent  at  the  capture  of  fort  George  In  May,  1813, 
and  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  in  the  same  year. 

PORTER,  Noah.  d.d..  ll.d.,  b.  Conn..  1811;  graduated  at  Tale  college.  1881; 
taught  school  at  New  Haven,  1831-33;  was  a  tutorat  Yale,  1888-85,  during  which  time  he 
studied  theology;  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  New  Slilford,  Conn., 
1836:  was  iiastorat  Springfield,  Mass.,  1843-46,  was  elected  professor  of  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy  at  Yale,  1846;  and  in  1871,  on  the  retirement  of  president  Woolscy. 
was  chosen  president  of  the  college;  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  1853-54;  was  principJd 
editor  of  the  revision  of  Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  uie  Englith  Language,  pul>- 
Hshed  1804;  publisheil  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Tlie  Human.  InkMeet,  tofA  an  Introduction- 
upon  PnyehAogy  and  the  Soul,  1808;  and  an  abridgment  of  it,  1871 ;  is  the  author  also 
The  Bdueathmtl  Sy^enu  of  the  Puritaiu  and  JmitU  eompnred~&  prize  essay ;  Books  and 
Re'tding;  American  ChUeget  and  tJie  American  PuUie;  The  Bcieneee  tf  Naiure  terms  tJie 
Sctence  of  Man,  a  review  of  tlie  philosophical  opinions  of  Herbert  Spencer,  He  hns 
written  many  imporraiit  papers  for  leading  magazines;  and  is  recognized  as  a  thinker  of 
great  breadth  and  exactness,  and  as  a  theologian  Is  thoroughly  evangelical  and  singularly 
free  from  theolngicnl  prejudice. 

PORTER.  Peter  Bvei.  1778-1844;  h.  Conn. ;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  1795.  and  was  member  of  congrew  1809-18  and  1815-16.  He  was 
appointed  maj.gen  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteere  in  1818,  commanded 
at  the  defense  of  Black  Rock,  now  Buffalo,  In  July  of  that  year,  and  topk  port  in  the 
battles  of  Chippewa,  Niagara  Eelh,  and  fort  Erie.   In  1815  he  g^p^i^^i^i^^yf^AMl&icd 
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the  post  of  commander-in-cbief  of  the  army.  He  was  one  of  th«  commlaslonere  under 
the  treaty  of  Olient,  eecretaiy  of  stale  of  Aew  York,  aud  secretury  uf  war  under  the 
younger  Adams. 

PORTER,  Sir  Robebt  Keb,  1780-1843;  b.  Durham,  England;  brother  of  Jane 
Porter;  wheo  but  10  yean  old  beaimu  u  studeut  of  the  Royal  urt  academy  of  London. 
Before  bo  was  of  age  be  bad  paiuled  aevcral  historical  pieces  of  some  preteusionti.  In 
1604  he  t>ecame  court  painter  to  the  court  of  KuasiiL,  aud  in  Itill  married  the  daughter 
of  prince  de  SberbutoC  He  now  became  a  soldier  aud  trnvcler;  wiis  in  Spaiu  with  sir 
John  Moore  in  180U;  from  1826  to  1841  was  British  consul  at  Venezuelu;  and  at  the 
time  of  Ijis  death  was  visitiug  Bt.  Petersburg.    He  published  several  volumes  of  tmvela. 

PORTER,  Thomas,  1784-18S3;  b.  Conn. ;  wsa  with  the  British  army  at  lake  Oeoige 
in  the  French  war  of  1753,  and  afterward  served  in  ilie  Connecticut  legislature.  He 
iras  prominent  In  puMtc  affairs  during  tho  revolution;  removed  to  Vormciiht  in  17^, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  aud  judge  of  tho  county  or 
superior  court. 

PORTER,  VTiLUAH  David,  1810-64;  b.  Npw  Orleans;  tlic  son  of  commodore  David 
Porter;  entered  tlie  navy  cs  midshipman  in  1823,  ser^'ud  in  the  Mf.tican  war,  wilh  promi- 
nent in  establishing  the  iight-house  system,  and  rctii'cd  in  1856  with  tlic  niuk  of  licut. 
In  1859  he  re-entered  the  service,  and  remained  loyal,  tlioiigli  liis  two  sons  loiucd  ihc 
floutliern  cause.  In  command  of  the  Essex,  he  was  jiromincnt  in  the  altack  on  forts 
Donetson  and  Henry,  iu  the  figlit  past  the  batteries  on  the  Missi^uppi  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans,  aud  In  the  assault  on  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  He  disabled  the  confed- 
erate ircm-clad  Arkatua»,  which  was  blown  up.  For  liia  many  gaUant  services  ho  was 
nade  a  commodore  iu  1868,  but  owing  to  Ill-health  did  little  more  active  duty. 

POR'TEUS.  BBitBT,  D.D.,  1781-1808;  b.  York,  England:  educated  at  Christ's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  wlicre  tie  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  giiincd  the  prize  for  a  pocin  ou 
death;  became  in  1762  chaplain  to  archbishop  Sucker,  and  to  George  III.  in  1769; 
appointed  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1776,  and  of  London  in  1787.  He  published:  A  AV.-.i- 
maty  of  the  Eudenees  of  Christianity;  Retiew  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Archbinhop 
B  cker,  Bishop  Porleous  was  a  man  of  teaming,  of  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  sound 
judgment,  deep  and  unaffected  piety,  and  surpassed  by  few  as  u  prcacmei  in  eloquence 
or  pathos. 

POSI*nBE  1b  a  sort  of  slow  match  for  firing  guns.  It  consists  .of  a  paper  tube  from 
16  to  20  in.  in  length,  filled  with  a  composition  thus  proportioned;  saltpeter  666  parts, 
sulphur  3^  parts,  mealed  gunpowder  112  parts.  The  composition  is  rammed  with  force 
into  the  paper  barrel,  and  then  when  ignited  it  bums  for  a  considenible  period.  As  a 
substitute  may  be  employed  soft  brown  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  2  oz.  of  niter  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  dried,  and  rolled  up  to  the  size  of  a  common  port-flre.  Another  port-fire 
consists  of,a  rod  cut  square,  of  lime,  birch,  or  poplar,  boiled  for  six  hours  in  a  solution 
formed  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  1  quart  of  water.  The  rod  is  sulise- 
qiiently  boiled  in  splnts  of  turpentine.  When  thoroughly  dried  one  yard  will  buru  three 
hours. 

FOBT  &LAB'CM)W,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  sen-port  of  tlie  county  of  Renfrew.  Scot- 
land, is  situated  on  the  Clyde,  about  2  m.  e.  of  Qreenock,  and  30  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow.  It 
waafounded  in  1668  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  as  a  harbor  for  the  ships  that  belonged 
to  or  traded  with  their  city — the  Clvde  at  Glasgow  being  then  inconveniently  shallow, 
and  the  idea  of  deepening  the  river  not  having  yet  occurred.  In  1695  the  town  and  a 
small  adjacent  district  were  made  into  an  independent  pariah ;  in  1710  it  was  constituted 
the  principal  custom-houte  on  the  Clyde,  and  for  a  while  look  the  lead  of  Greenock;  in 
1775  it  was  incorporated  as  a  municipality,  and  by  the  reform  bill  of  1832  it  was  nuscd 
to  the  rank  of  a  parliamentary  bui^h,  uniting  with  Ellmamock,  Rutliei^len.  Dumbar- 
ton, and  Renfrew  in  electing  a  member  of  tne  legislature.  Port  Glasgow  is  ratlicr  a 
well-built  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  custom-house,  and  churches 
of  the  different  denominations.  Port  Glasgow  has  extensive  manufactures  of  sail-ropes, 
chain-cables,  several  sugar-reflneries,  foundries,  building-yards,  commodious  quays,  luid 
an  extensive  wet-dock.  The  deepening  of  the  Clyde,  enabling  large  vessels  to  ascend  to 
Glasgow,  seriously  injured  its  commercial  prosperity,  but  the  trade  has  been  for  many 
yeara  improving;  the  shipping  employed  is  considerable.  In  1876.  88  ships,  of  17,066 
tons,  were  re^tered  at  Port  Glasgow;  and  in  the  same  ypar  58  vessels,  of  37,406  tons, 
were  built  here.    Pop.  '71,  9,851:  pari,  constituency  {1877-78),  1158. 

PORT  HENRY,  a  village  in  n.e.  New  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  8.w,  shore  of 
lake  Champlain,  2  m.  from  mount  Bulwag^;  pop.  '70.  about  1000,  The  Burroundin^ 
country  abounds  in  coM^netic  iron  ore.  which  it  exports.  It  is  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
railroad,  40  m.  n.  of  Vfhitehal],  and  85  m.  8.W.  of  Burlington.  It  has  a  well-orgnnizcd 
fire  department,  public  schools,  2  newspapers,  4  churches,  and  several  blast  furnaces  and 
blomeries  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  ' 

POBT-HOLEB  are  embrasures  or  openings  in  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war  to  enable  the 
guns  to  be  ranged  in  lutttery.  The  port-holes  are  ordinarih'  square,  of  size  sufficient  to 
enable  the  guns  to  be  pointed  at  a  r-onsidcrable  augle.  In  stormy  weather  the  ports  are 
closed,  the  guns  being  run  in.   When  the  guns  are  ma  out  aud  no  fighting  is.  antici- 
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ptrted,  fanlf-ports  are  employed  to  keep  the  water  out.  There  is  a  row  of  ports  for  each 
guu-deck,  and  by  these  rowa  the  ruling  of  the  vessel  is  described  as  threfrdecker.  two- 
decker,  etc.  Within  the  port  rings  are  fixed  through  which  tlie  ropes  are  passed  for 
working  the  heavy  guns. 

PORT  HOPE,  ft  t,  in  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake  Ontario; 
pop.  *71,  5,114.  It  is  the  CO.  seat  of  Durham  co.,  and  the  s.  terminus  of  the  Midland 
railway  on  the  Orand  Trunk.  It  is  dS  m.  from  Toronto,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the 
ride  of  a  hill  from  which  a  fine  view  uf  the  lake  ia  obtained.  A  daily  line  of  steamers 
runs  to  Cfaaiiotte,  If.  Y.,  connectinj;  with  Rochester  by  rail.  It  has  water-power,  a  flue 
harbor,  and  an  active  trade  in  lumber  and  gn\n.  It  is  the  seat  of  Trinity  college,  and 
has  3  newB{)aperB,  6  churches,  several  hoteU.  and  8  branch  banks.  It  has  a  large  fleet 
of  fishing  vessels,  and  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  buttons,  leather,  wooden  ware, 
steam  engines,  machinery,  iron  castings,  etc. 

PORT  HURON,  a  city  in  s.e.  Michigan;  incorporated  1857,  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Clair  river,  in  the  county  of  St.  C'lair,  and  opposite  Hamia,  Canada;  pop.  74,  8,240.  It  is 
ou  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chictw>  and  Iako  Huron ;  68  m.  n.e, 
of  Detroit.  66  m.  e.  of  Flint,  and  110  m.  e.  of  Landne.  Lai:ge  qnantities  of  lumber  are 
carried  down  the  Black  river  to  this  point,  and  the  trade  in  lumber  and  shingles  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  near  the  foot  of  lake  Huron,  connected  with  Samia  by  steam  feny-boats,  and 
by  steamers  with  Detroit,  and  its  domestic  aud  foreign  commerce  is  considerable.  Two 
horse-railroads  lead  to  fort  Qraliot,  li  m.  distant,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  crosses 
the  St.  Clair,  and  the  ferry  to  port  Samia  connects  it  with  the  Great  Western  line.  The 
Black  river  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Holly  system,  and  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  ^in  elevators,  t>hip-yards,  dry-docks,  three 
newspapers,  and  the  repiur  shops  of  the  railroads.  It  is  lighten  by  gas,  has  an  opera- 
house,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  public  schools,  and  a  fine  city  ball.  In  1977  a 
government  building,  for  a  custom-house  and  post-office,  wqa  erected,  costing  $260,000. 

FOBTICI  (formerly  Btrtko),  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  Is  rituated  on  the  slope  of  Yesu- 
Tius.  near  Herculaneum,  4  m.  8.e.  from  Naples,  with  11,S88  inhabitantfl.  Its  environs 
are  delightful,  and  are  dotted  all  over  with  country  houses.  There  Is  a  royal  palnce 
built  bv  Charles  III.,  but  it  is  crossed  by  the  high  road,  which  divides  it  in  two,  Fuc-uig 
the  palace  is  a  fortress  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  stuall  harbor  called  the 
Granntello. 

POBTICO,  a  covered  space  with  a  roof  supported  by  columns.  It  is  usually  attached 
to  an  important  building,  but  sometimes  detached,  as  a  shddy  walk.  A  portico  is  called 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octostyle,  and  decastyle,  according  as  it  has  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
columns  in  front. 

FOBTIOH,  thourh  not  a  legal  term,  is  often  used  in  the  law  of  intestacy  and  legacies, 
and  means  a  sum  of  money  given  to  a  child  In  discharge  of  the  obligation  incumbent  on 
a  pnrent;  and  from  the  circnmslance  of  Its  being  often  given  on  marriage  it  is  called  a 
marriage-portion.  By  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  tlicrein  differing  from  the  law  of 
Scotland,  a  parent  is  not  bound  at  common  law  to  give  nny  portion  to  bis  children.  But 
he  often  does  so  by  will;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  intestate,  the  law  docs  so  for 
bim.  When  a  testator  by  will  leaves  a  legacv  to  a  daughter,  child,  or  person,  towurd 
whom  be  stands  in  loeo  parenti»,  and  afterward  in  his  lifetime  gives  the  child  a  like  sum 
of  money,  or  even  a  less  sum  as  a  portion  on  marriage,  such  poition  is  prima  facia  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  satisfaction,  or  an  ademption  of  tlie  legacy,  unless  there  is  something  in 
the  will  or  settlement  to  rebut  that  presumption.  But  in  Scotland  there  to  no  such  pre- 
sumption, unless  the  father  was  liable  by  contract  to  give  the  portion. — I^^tnaon's  Qnrip. 

E.  and  S.  Law,  711.    See  Tocheb. 

FOBTIOVSBB,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  mean  two  or  more  females  who  succeed  jointly 
to  heritable  estate  in  defanlt  of  heirs  male,  corresponding  to  coparceners  in  England. 
See  Hbirs-Portioners. 

PORT  JERVIS,  a  village  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal; 
a  station  on  the  Eric  railroad.  The  place  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Never- 
sink  rivers,  and  marks  the  intersection  of  the  boundary  lines  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey;  pop.  '70,  6,377.  Port  Jervis  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  B.  Jervis,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  canal.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery.  There 
are  three  newspapers,  one  a  daily;  three  banks,  many  factories,  and  railroad  repair  sliope. 

FOSTLAHD,  a  (aty  and  sea-port  of  Maine,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  8.w.  side 
of  Casco  bay,  lat  43°  89'  n.,  long.  70°  16'  w.,  105  m.  n.e.  of  Boston.  It  is  beautifully 
rituated  on  a  penltsula  8  m,  long  by  three-fourth  of  a  mile  broad,  with  broad  shaded 
streets,  and  handsome  public  and  private  edifices.  Among  the  former  is  a  fire-proof  iron 
and  granite  bnilding  for  the  United  States  courts  and  custom-house ;  a  city  half,  of  olive- 
colored  freestone,  150  by  333  ft. ;  public  halls  flnd  libraries,  charitable  mechanics'  asso- 
ciation, atheneum,  society  of  natural  hit^tory's  hall  and  cabinets,  public  schools,  and  37 
churches.  There  are  16  newi^papers,  4  of  which  are  daily.  The  harlHir  of  Portland 
is  laise,  deep,  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  the  winter-station  of  the  Canadian  steamers. 
It  is  cwfendea  by  forts  Preble  and  Scfuumell.  There  are  five  railways,  incjndlnff  <me  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  locomotive  and  marine  engine  niauiitacto^|f|^|^i|^p|jn^ng^|^uid 
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»  Iii^  coBstiDg  trade.  Portlnnd.  first  named  Falmoutli,  was  settled  hy  an  EDfflish 
colouy  in  1082,  and  was  three  times  burned  in  the  wars  with  the  Frvnch  and  Induins. 
In  1866  a  ttra  desboyed  (10,000.000  worth  of  property.   Pop.  '70,  81,41)1. 

PORTLAND  {ante),  a  city  in  s.w.  H^ne;  incorporated  1832;  Indian  name.  Hacbi- 

Konne.  It  was  origiuully  a  purt  of  Falmouth,  and  includes  several  small  islands  in  the 
Gay:  1666  acres;  pop.  '80,  83,810.  It  is  60  m.  b.w.  of  Augusta,  292  m.  8.e.  of  Montreal, 
smd  is  connected  with  5Iontreal  and  Detroit  by  the  Gmiid  Truuk  railway,  furnisliiug, 
since  1868,  direct  means  of  tninfiportation  from  tliose  ports  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  raittWl,  the  Portsmouth,  Saco  ami  Portland,  the  Portland  and 
llocliester,  the  Portland  and  Ogdensbui^,  and  the  Maine  Central.  0raiu  is  skipped  from 
San  Fnincisco  to  this  city  without  change.  It  is  the  fifth  city  in  size  in  New  England, 
and  its  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast,  is  important.  Tlie  anuiial  value  of  the  exportation  of  lumber,  sugtir,  ice,  fish,  etc., 
averages  $22,000,000;  the  value  of  the  imports  being  $30,000,000— four-fifths  of  it  repre- 
senting tranabipmeots  to  Canada.  The  value  of  the  tonnage  has  exceeded  136,000  iu 
one  year.  The  sales  of  merchandise  are  estimated  at  $40,000,000;  annual  value  of  man- 
ufactures $9,000,000.  It  has  a  marginal  railway  around  the  water  front,  and  two  dry 
docks.  It  has  regular  steam  communication  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  the 
principal  cities  on  the  coast.  Besides  the  forts  whicli  protect  the  harbor  there  are  gran- 
ite casomated  fDrtiflcatlon.<t  on  Hog  Island  ledge  which  command  the  four  entrances. 
Ship  building  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  imiiortimt  indufitries,  also  that  of  petro- 
leum, carriages,  furnitura,  varnishes,  boots  and  shoes,  moccasins,  cement  pipe,  leather, 
soap,  sleighs,  jewelry,  etc.  C-anncd  com  and  lobsters  are  largely  exported.  It  has  si.v 
natinnal  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $:^,OdO,000,  and  two  siivings  banks  with 
deposits  amounting  to  $6,WK},(KK).  It  in  lighted  by  gas,  has  three  lioi-se-ruilmads,  and  ia 
supplied  with  water  brought  17  m.  from  lute  Seb^go  to  Bnimhall's  hill  in  the  w.  part  of 
the  city,  tiie  reservoir  contidning  12,000.000  gallons.  The  company  was  organized  in  1867. 
It  contains  SO  cfaurcbefl,  is  the  sent  of  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maine,  and  of  a  Roman 
Cathotic  bishop.  Its  charitable  institutions  Include  a  female  orphan  asylum,  and  a  home 
foraged  women;  among  the  public  institutions  are  the  state  reform  school,  the  U.  S. 
marine  hospital,  and  a  school  for  deaf  mutes.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  it  con- 
tains moi*e  than  60  societies  fur  charitable  objects,  and  the  advancement  of  scientific 
learning  and  literature.  It  ia  the  seat  of  n  medical  school,  incorporated  1858,  and  con- 
tains the  Portland  institute  and  public  library,  incorporated  18S7,  15,000  vols.;  the 
mercantile  library,  1861.  5,000  vols.,  having  been  collected  since  the  fire  of  1866;  and 
the  law  lihrary.  The  collections  of  the  society  of  natural  history  were  burned  in  1834 
and  in  1866.  but  a  new  one  has  been  made  containing  specimens  of  great  value.  The 
atheneum  (incorporated  1826)  library  of  12,000  vols,  was  destroyed  in  1866.  but  lias 
been  restored.  Portland  has  a  well-organized  fire  department.  Among  the  fine  build- 
ings for  which  it  is  noted  is  a  mechanics' hall  built  of  granite;  the  granite  custom 
house,  ornamented  with  marble,  costing  $485,000;  the  post-otfice  of  white  Vermont 
marble ;  and  the  granite  and  brick,  building  of  the  Maine  charitable  mechanic  associa- 
tion, incorporated  1815,  cont^ning  a  fine  hall,  library  of  5,000  vols.,  and  costing 
$36,000.  From  tlie  hills  on  eitlier  side  a  fine  view  of  Casco  bay  may  be  obtained.  In 
the  center  is  Lincoln  park,  2)  acres. 

PORTLAND,  a  city,  the  co.  seat  of  Multnomah  co. ,  Oregon,  on  the  w.  bank  of '  the 
Wilhimetie  river,  about  120  m.  from  the  Pacific;  pop.  '75,  12.500.  It  is  on  the  Oregon 
Central  and  the  Oregon  and  California  railroads,  and  connected  by  steamer  with  Ban 
Francisco,  Olympia,  Victoria,  and  Utka,  and  many  places  on  Puget  sound  and  the 
('olumbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  It  contains  churches,  schools,  a  court-house,  an  insane 
asylum,  8  banks,  18  newspapers,  a  library,  and  ;i  seminary  for  girls.  Among  the  articles 
munufoctui'ed  are  engines,  boilers,  carriages,  furniture,  nails,  and  lumber.  Large 
amounts  of  wheat,  fiour.  and  lumber  are  exported.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  has  water-works,  a  fire  department,  and  a 
police  department.  It  was  surveyed  in  1840,  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1851.  The 
fire  of  Aug.  2.  1878,  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  It  Is  a  place  of  much  enter- 
prise and  business  prosperity. 

PORTLAND,  a  t.  in  St.  John  co..  New  Brunswick,  next  to  Saint  John;  pop. 

12,520.   It  has  steam  saw-mills,  foundries,  ship-ynrds,  etc. 

PORTLAVD  BEDS,  a  division  of  the  upper  oolites  (q.v  ).  occurring  between  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  so  named  because  the  rocks  of  the  group  form 
the  promontory  of  the  isle  of  Portland.  They  consist  of  beds  of  hard  oolitic  limestone 
and  freestone,  intorstrntified  with  clivys,  and  resting  on  light-colored  aaods,  which  contain 
marine  fossils.  Tlie  corals  found  in  the  sands  are  often  converted  into  fiints,  the 
original  structure  being  beautifully  preserved  in  the  hard  silcx.  The  lieds  may  Ite 
traced  from  the  isle  of  Portland,  capping  the  oolitic  hills  as  far  aa  Oxfordshire.  The 
fossils  are  chiefly  mnllusca  and  fish,  with  a  few  reptiles. 

FOBTLAVD  OUOHT.   See  Cbhent. 

POBTLAKD IBLE,  a  rocky  peninsula  projecting  into  the  English  channel  from  the 
shore  of  Doraetdiire,  17  m.  w.b.w.  of  St  Alban's  head.   It%||ii$g^^i^go@^V&  ^ 
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shape  of  a  beak,  and  it  is  therefore  called  also  the  BUI  of  Portland.  It  ia  9  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, ifi  composed  of  oolitic  limestone,  and  slopes  soutliward,  with  an  even 
Durface  from  the  height  of  490  ft.  to  tliat  of  80  ft,  above  Bea-leveL  Ita  aides  are 
extmnt-ly  rugged,  and  are  worn  into  fantastic  caverns  by  the  ftirious  action  of  the 
u-uv(?8.  The  peninsula  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  an  island,  but  for  aees  It  baa  been 
cfjiinected  with  the  mainlana  by  Chesil  bank,  an  extraordinary  ridge  of  looae  shingle, 
wliicb,  after  running  n,w.  in  u  straiglit  Hue  close  to  the  shore  for  about  10  m.,  joins  the 
mainland  at  Abbotsbury.  tSouth-west  winds  prevail  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  during 
tlicir  coiitinuuDce  the  long  ridge  of  Chesil  bauk  is  lushed  by  a  frightful  sea,  and  is  the 
SM  ciic  of  frequeut  shipwrecks.  A  long  narrow  iulet  of  the  sea,  called  the  Fleet,  extends 
lH.-twct-n  Chesil  buuk  and  the  shore,  and  is  the  hauut  of  numerous  wild-fowl.  Portland 
cuslIc,  iu  the  north  of  tlie  isle,  is  a  pouderous  building,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a 

Krotection  for  this  purt  of  the  coast  in  1530.  The  peninsula  furnishes  the  famous  Port- 
ind  slone  (q.v.).  Portland  breakwater,  built  of  stones  obtained  on  the- island,  partly 
described  uudcT  tlie  article  breakwater  (,q.v.),  has  provided  a  secure  harbor  for 
hundreds  of  tlie  largest  ships;  in  connection  with  it  are  also  a  uuval  station,  harbor  of 
refuge,  and  baittiries.  Pennsylvania  castle,  in  a  most  rouiautic  district  on  the  east  coast, 
WHS  built  by  John  Penn,  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Rufus  castle, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Bow-and  Arrow  cmtle,  also  on  the  east  coast,  ia  now  a 
ruin,  and  is  generally  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus.  On  Portland  bill,  the 
M>utLern  extremity  of  the  island,  are  two  light'liouscs,  one  130  and  the  other  197  ft. 
nbovf  sea-level.  Between  the  southern  point  and  the  shambles,  three  m.  to  the  e.e.,  a 
(hmgerous  surf,  well  known  as  the  race  of  Portland,  is  niised  by  the  rushing  of  the 
impetuous  tides.  Tlie  convict  prison,  near  the  e.  coast,  erected  in  1848,  consists  of 
eight  wings,  besides  the  hospital,  chapel,  barracks,  and  cottages  for  the  warders.  It 
&ccommo(mtcs  upward  of  1500  cunvicts,  besides  the  otflcers,  and  is  maintained  at  an 
nonual  cost  of  upward  of  £50,000,  or  at  the  rale  of  £33  per  prisoner.  The  inhabitants 
of  tlie  island  long  rcraaioed  a  peculiar  people,  intermarrying  and  preserving,  generation 
after  generation,  the  many  curious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  The  Is&ia  itself  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  abundant  supply  of  excellent  spring  water,  for  its  building- 
stone,  and  for  its  breed  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which,  well  known  as  Portland  mutton, 
is  celebrated  for  its  flavor.  The  pop.  of  the  parish  of  Portland  Isle  amounted  lu  1871 
to  9,007. 

FOBTLAin)  BAOO.   See  Arttu. 

FOKTLAKD  STOHK.  This  celebrated  building-stone,  of  which  many  of  the  principal 
buil<lings  of  London,  including  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Somerset  house,  and  many  of  the 
Ciiurches  are  constructed,  h  the  oolitic  limestone  of  Dorsetshire,  cotutituting  geologi- 
V:My  the  Portland  and  Purhecfc  beds.  The  quarries  ai-e  chiefly  located  in  the  leunds  of 
Portland  and  Purbeck,  and  in  the  vale  of  Wardour.  The  quantity  nUsed  is  veiy  large. 
During  the  licavicr  works  at  the  Portland  breakwater  730.000  tons  per  annum  were 
required  for  that  structure  alone,  and  about  30,000  to  40.000  tons  are  sent  annually  to 
I,ondon  and  other  places.  There  are  three  different  qualities  of  the  atone  in  the  same 
quiirry:  the  uppermost  contains  numerous  fossils,  and  is  of  a  coarsegr^D;  it  is  therefore 
used  chiefly  for  rough  work,  such  as  foundationa  It  is  called  roach  by  tiie  quarrymen. 
The  middle  bed  is  much  broken,  and  is  called  the  rubble  or  rubbly  bed,  and  is  of  little 
value;  iind  the  lower  one  is  fine,  white,  and  com)»ict,  and  is  called  the  whit,  or  best 
bed.  This  la.'^  b  that  which  is  used  for  fine  building  purposes.  An  analysis  of  this 
stone  by  prof.  Doniell  shows  the  fc^lowiug  compo^tlon: 


Silica   l.aO 

Carlxinflte  of  lime  ^  05.16 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   1.30 

Iron  and  alumina     0.50 

Water  and  loss   1,94 


Besides  wlilch  ingredients,  there  is  often  a  trace  of  bitumen  present. 

POBTLAITD  TASE.  A  beautiful  cinerary  lU'n  of  transparent  dark-blue  glass,  found 
about  llie  middle  of  the  16th  c.  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  near  Rome  (see  the  article 
Gi'Ass.  where  it  is  figured  and  described).  It  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  Barberini 
palace  at  Rome  (;md  hence  often  called  the  Barberini  vase);  it  then  became  (1770)  the 
rroperty,  by  jjurchase,  of  sir  William  IlamiUon  (q.v.).  from  whose  possession  it  passed 
into  that  of  tlie  duchess  of  Portland.  In  1810  tlie  duke  of  Portland,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  tlie  British  museum,  allowed  it  to  l)e  placed  in  that  institution,  retaining  his  right 
over  it  as  his  own  properly.  In  1845  a  miscreant  named  William  Loyd,  apparently 
from  ftn  i;mne  love  of  mischief  or  a  diseased  ambition  for  notoriety,  dashed  this  val- 
ti.-ible  relic  to  piect-s  with  a  stone.  Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  only  a  slight 
puniFbmenl  cnnid  be  inflicted;  but  an  act  was  immediately  passed,  making  such  an 
uffr>nsG  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  one,  two,  or  three  public  or 
private  whipi^inirs.  The  pieces  of  the  fractured  vase  were  carefully  gntbered  up,  and 
afterward  nnitcd  in  a  very  complete  manner;  and  thus  repaired,  it  still  exists  in  the 
tniisenm.  but  is  not  shown  to  the  public.  A  small  numlier  of  QPJPlcB^f^e-^Pertlfand 
rase  were  made  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  were  sonf'W^  gomeflscpach. 


Portlaw. 
Fort  BoyaL 
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POSILAW,  a  .=mal!  manufacturing  t.  oftlie  county  of  "Waterford,  Munster,  Ireland, 
about  10  m.  w.n.w.  of  WHiL-rturd.  Portlaw  has  risen  witliin  the  last  40  years  fmm 
a  small  village  into  a  town  of  gmat  activity  aud  of  exteiislve  manufactures,  Uiroiigli 
tiie  enterprif*e  of  a  single  family  named  Malcomson,  by  whom  the  cotton  manufaciiirv 
baa  been  introduced  with  ereat  success.  The  pop.  it)  1671  was  3,774.  considerably  wore 
than  3,000  of  whom  were  Uoninu  (Htholics,  the  remainder  being  principally  Protestant 
Epiacopaliana.  Purtlaw  is  admirably  provided  witli  schools  and  other  institutions  for 
the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  tbe  population. 

POST  L0VI8,  the  capital  and  principal  port  of  the  British  colony  of  Mauritius,  is  sit-^ 
usted  on  an  inlet  on  the  n.w.  coast.  Its  streets,  though  narrow,  are  straight,  and  are 
fumished  with  footpaths,  and  macadamized.  It  contams  a  number  of  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  a  tlieater,  library,  hospital,  and  botanic  garden.  Its  harbor  is  capa- 
cious, but  is  quite  safe  only  during  the  fine  season.  The  imports  and  exports  of  llie 
colon^  are  mainly  transacted  at  Port  Louis;  and  their  quantity,  value,  and  charactcraTe 
menUoned  under  the  article  Mauritius  (q.v.).  Pop.  of  the  port  is  estimated  at  65,000 
(1871). 

POST  MAHOB'  (auc.  Portut  Magonie),  the  capital  of  the  island  of  HlDorca  (q.v.),  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  deep  and  narrow  inlet  in  the  s.c.  of  the  island.  Its  harbor, 
sufBcienily  spacious  to  accommodate  a  large  fleet  of  men-of-war,  is  one  of  the  flneat  in 
the  Mediicri-anean,  and  is  protected  by  three  forta.  It  has  no  architectural  features 
worthy  of  special  notice,  but  is  on  the  wiiole  well  built,  lite  military  governor  and  the 
bishop  of  the  island  reside  here.  The  ^vemment  buildings  were  mostly  constructed 
while  the  island  l>elongcd  to  England.    Pop.  18,300. 

PORTNEUF,  a  co.  in  central  Quebec,  Domiuioa  of  Canada,  having  the  St,  Law- 
rence river  for  its  s.  boundary,  drained  by  the  river  St.  Maurice,  the  Portiieuf  river,  the 
Qreat  and  Little  Wayagamack  lakes,  and  lake  Edward  in  the  n. ;  7,256  6q.m. ;  pop.  '71. 
23,316.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  country  Is  well  timbered, 
and  ita  rivers  furoish  extensive  water-power  for  carding,  saw,  and  gnst  mills.  It  hnt  a 
large  trade  in  flonr  and  lumber,  'the  manufacture  of  tudls  ia  among  its  industries.  Co. 
seat,  (^p  Sante. 

.  POBTO  AIiE'GBE,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prorfnce  of  Rio  Grande  do  Bui.  stands 
at  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Putos,  by  means  of  which  it  communicates  with  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  in  1748.  is  well  buih.  and  contains  20,000  inliabitaula.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  wharfs;  and  its  trade,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  has  hardly  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  recent  advancement  of  the  pro^ipcrity  of  Brazil. 

FOBTO-BELLO,  a  parliamentarj-  hnrgh  and  watering-place,  occupies  a  plain  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  flrtli  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  3  ra.  e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name  by  the  North  British  railway.  A  commodious  new  town-hull  was  recently  built. 
This  town  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing  and  summer  quarters  during  the  season. 
A  marine  pitmienade,  a  m.  in  length.  Tuns  along  the  phore;  and  there  is  an  elegant  iron 
pier,  1850  ft.  long,  with  seats  to  accommodate  3,000  persons,  and  a  spacious  saloon  for 
the  use  of  visitors.  Porto-Bello  is  alFO  a  manufacturing  town,  and  its  manufacturing 
establishments  comprise  potteries,  and  earthenware,  bottle,  brick,  and  paper  works,  etc. 
Pop.  '71,  6,878;  and.  in  summer,  between  7,000  and  8,000.  The  town  derives  its  name 
from  the  first  house  built  here  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  town  at  Fuerto-Bello. 
in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  called  Portobello. 

POSTO  BEZ.LO,    See  Puerto  Beixo. 

POS'TO  FEBUA'JO.    Sec  Elba. 

PORTO  MAGGIO'RE,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Ferrara,  Italy,  4  m.  e.  of  Commacfaio, 
and  about  20  m.  from  the  Adriatic;  pop.  '74,  15,150,  The  town  is  an  island  in  the 
lagoons  of  the  Commachio,  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  eel-fishing  and  in  trad- 
ing in  cattle.  The  climate  is  malarious.  There  is  an  improbable  tradition  that  the  place 
was  in  former  centuries  a  sea-port. 

POKIO-KATntZ'ZZO,  a  seaport  t.  of  n.  Italy,  capital  of  a  new  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  gulf  of  GKnoa.  58  m.  directly  8.w.  of  Genoa  city.  Area  of  province,  467  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  '71,  126,963.  The  town  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  projecting  boldly  into 
the  sea,  and  has  a  lofty  church,  painted  in  brilliant  coIotti.  The  harbor,  defended  by  a  mole, 
is  generally  crowded  with  the  picturesque  coasting-vessels  of  the  Mediterranean.-  There 
is  an  extensive  trade  in  olive-oil  and  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  6,356. 

POBTO  NOVO,  a  t.  in  the  Madras  presidency  of  India,  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  iH  lat.  ll-Sl'n.,  and  long.  79°  51' east.  Both  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch  had  formerly 
a  factory  here.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  here  on  July  1,  1781,  wlieii 
sir  Eyre  Coote  defeated  Hyder  All.  The  British  force  consisted  of  only  7.878  men, 
including  artillery;  Hyder  s  army  numbered  over  60,000.  Coote  was  retiring  before 
Hyder.  After  leaving  Porto  Novo,  he  had  only  advanced  a  few  m.  along  the  sea  shore, 
when  he  found  his  path  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  the  aea  confining  him  on 
the  right,  and  a  range  of  sand-hills  on  the  left.  The  Brilieli  army  made  two  assuiits; 
in  one,  they  ciuilea  the  batteries;  In  the  other,  they  took  advaQtag^f~jm.((nkwiing  in 
the  sand-hiUB,  which  Hyder  had  neglected  to  guard,  and  CimS'mmh3tiiff^)b»  ene- 
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m7's  flank.  A  Bchooner  of  war  meantime  standing  in  close,  poured  her  broadsides  of 
small  guns  into  the  enemy.  Their  rout  was  complete.  Porto  i(ovo  is  celebrated  for  its 
iron  foundry,  which  of  lute  years  has  supplied  much  of  the  material  for  the  Madras  nul- 
waya.   Pop.  of  Porto  Novo,  called  1^  the  natives  Peavng^petta,  about  7.800. 

POETO  EI'CO.    See  Pueiito  Rico. 

PORTO  SANTO,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  25  m.  n.e.  of  Madeira,  to  which  H 
Iwlnngs;  about  24  sq.m'. ;  pop.  about  1500.  The  surface  is  uneven,  with  little  timber. 
'I'tic  soil  is  barren.  The  principal  productions  are  barley,  corn,  live  stock,  and  a  poor 
variety  of  wine. — The  town  ot  Porto  Biioto  huB  a  good  harbor,  resorted  to  by  suipB 
Lulling  round  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Columbus  at  one  time  lived  at  Porto  Sauto, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1418. 

POST  PAT'BICX,  a  buivh  of  barony  and  fishing  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Wigtown,  and  8  m.  s.  w.  of  Stranraer.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  land  dde,  and  itjB 
Imrbor  la  protected  by  two  piers,  and  has  a  li^t-house.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Irish  coast,  distant  only  21i  miles.   Pop.  '71,  1488. 

POBT  PHIL'IIP.   See  Melboubkb. 

FOSTXEE.    See  Skth. 

POSTBEETE  (from  p&rt  and  reeve,  Saxon  ger^a,  a  word  of  similar  origin  to  the  Ger- 
man ffrttf,  si^mif^ing  a  governor  or  chief  magistrate),  the  principal  magistrate  in  a  mari- 
time town.  This  was  the  eaiiy  name  of  the  officer  afterward  called  mayor  in  London 
and  elsewhere. 

PO&I  S0TAL-DES-CHA1KP8,  a  convent  oi  Cistercian  nuns,  near  Versailles,  which 
obtained  much  celebrity  during  the  17th  century.  It  was  founded  for  nans  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Montmoreod.  In  the  early  part  of  the  IS  c. ;  and  soon  aft^  its  estab- 
Itshment,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  receiving  lay  persons,  wlio,  witiiouC 
taking  monastic  vows,  desired  to  live  in  religious  retii-eineiit.  Thia  portion  of  the  Port 
RoyaI-de»-Champs  institute  in  later  times  became  of  great  importance.  The  discipline 
or  the  convent  having  I>een  much  relaxed  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  one  of  its  worst 
abuses — that  of  appomting  the  superior,  not  on  account  of  fitness,  but  from  considera- 
tions of  family  or  other  worldly  or  political  motives — became  in  the  end  the  occasioD  of 
iis  complete  reformation.  Ansellque  Amautd,  sister  of  the  celebrated  brothers  Arnauld, 
was  appointed,  when  a  mere  child,  coadjutrix  of  tlie  abbess,  and  on  the  death  of  Uiis 
lady,  although  was  then  only  in  her  eleventh  year,  herself  succeeded  to  the  office. 
As  mdre  Angelique  advanced  in  yeara,  she  felt  moved,  altliough  still  very  young,  by  a 
profound  sense  of  her  responsibilities,  and  undertook  a  complete  and  rigid  reformnlion 
of  the  community,  which  she  carried  out  in  all  its  details — as  the  strict  observance  of 
religions  poverty,  abstinence  from  meat,  complete  seclusion,  and  the  most  severe  ascetic 
exercisee.  The  community  was  removed  to  Paris  in  andin  16SS  toa  new  convent, 
which  was  thenceforwunl  called  Port  Royal-de-Paris;  and  from  this  time  the  c^d  establish- 
loent  of  Port  Bo^al-des-Champa  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  lay  conunnnity, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  papal  privilege.  This  community  quickly  became  very 
celebrated,  and  soon  numbered  among  its  inmates  some  of  the  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars of  that  age,  Antony  Arnauld,  Le  Maisira,  Antony  and  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistrc  de  Sacy, 
Nicole,  Lancelot,  Sencourt,  and  several  others.  Their  rule  of  life  was  most  austere, 
rising  at  8  A.  u.,  devoting  many  hours  to  prayer  and  Fipiritiial  reading  and  instruction, 
and  a  portion  of  the  day  to  manual  labor.  One  of  their  most  important  public  services 
was  the  establishment  of  a  school,  for  which  they  prepared  the  well-hnown  educational 
books  known  under  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  general 
pammar,  geometry,  art  of  thinking,  etc.  This  school  was  for  a  time  transferred  to 
Paris,  a  portion  of  the  nuns  being  sent  back  to  Port  Royal-des-Champs;  but  eventually 
it  was  established  at  an  out-farm  of  the  latter  place,  called  Les  Granges. 

_  Port  Royal-des-Champs,  however,  is  even  more  known  in  history  through  its  relations 
with  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Tlie  nature  and  oriyia  of  these  relations  have  been 
explained  in  the  article  Jansen  (q.v.).  It  only  remains  to  relate  the  later  fortunes  of 
Port  Boyal-des-Champs  and  its  members,  in  so  far  as  they  were  affected  theproceed- 
mgs  taken  in  consequence  by  the  authorities,  whether  civil  or  ecclc^astical.  The  nune 
of  Port  Roj^l-des-Ciiamps  having  refused  to  subscri'ie  tlie  formularly  condemning  the 
five  propositions,  a  royal  order  was  issued  in  1630  for  the  suppression  of  the  school, 
and  the  removal  of  the  boarders  of  Port  Royal-des-Champs ;  and  nt  length  the  abbess, 
and  several  other  nuns,  were  arrested,  and  cooflned  as  prisoners  in  other  monasteries. 
After  the  "peace  of  Clement  IX.,"  they  were  permitted  to  return;  but  the  two  com- 
munities. Port  Il<^al-des-Cliamps  and  Fort  Royal-de-Paris,  were  placed  under  sepamte 
government.  This  led  to  many  disputes,  and  to  aperpetuation  in  Port  Royal-des-Champs 
of  the  Janaenlstlc  spirit  and  the  Jansenistic  opinions;  and  when  the  final  steps  for 
the  repression  of  that  party  were  taken  about  1707,  n  formal  bull  was  Issued  by  pope 
Clement  XI.  for  the  siippression  of  thiit  convent,  and  the  tmiisfer  of  its  property  to 
Port  Royal-de-Paris.  The  nuns,  accotilingiy,  were  linnlly  difipersed  and  distributee! 
over  convents  of  'different  onlci-s  Ihnmghout  France.  The  property  of  tlj'lPg|\''|<?3t 
and  church  were  transferred  to  tho  Paris  house,  and  all  the  hufldla^bi^-Iii^t^j^. 


port  SNid. 
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dea-Cbnmps  were  leveled  to  the  erouDd,  by  order  the  king.  Most  of  the  eminent 
ii:inien  couoectcd  with  Port  Royafdes-Chomps  will  be  fouud  treated  under  separate 
beads. 

PORT  SAID',  a  t.  in  Eg\-pt,  about  80  m.  8.  of  Damietta,  rt  the  Mediterranean  end  of 
the  Suez  canal ;  pop.  about  8,500.  It  contains  a  reservoir  and  a  lii^lil-bouiHi.  Ita  liarbor. 
made  by  colottsul  piers  of  concrete,  has  ample  docks  and  accommtxlalionB  for  vesaelti. 
It  lias  an  export  trade  in  cotton,  and  is  a  coiUing  stAtiou  of  imixmuuce. 

P0BT8EA  IBLAXTS,  a  small  island  on  the  8.  coast  of  Hampiihire,  has  on  its  w.  sidi- 
PortsmouUi  harbor,  ou  its  s.e.  side  Laugstoa  harbor,  on  its  e.  side  Chichester  harbor,  ami 
is  separated  from  the  nuiinland  on  the  u.  by  a  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
It  is  4  m.  long,  by  from  2  to  8  m.  broad,  and  contains  the  important  towns  of  Forlscu 
and  Portsmouth  (q.v.). 

POSTSKOITTH,  a  city  and  the  only  sea-port  of  New  Hampsliire,  is  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Plscataqua  river,  8  m.  from  the  Athmtic,  and  54  m.  n.u.e.  of  Boslim;  a  'vell-built 
town,  having  10  cliurcbes,  atheneum,  state  arsenal,  academy  and  pul>iic  schools,  S  mar- 
ket-houses, wms-house,  5  banks,  manufiictoriea  of  cotton  and  hosiery,  foundiics,  and 
breweries.  There  is  a  safe  and  deep  harbor,  a  U.S.  navy-yard,  having  a  bahioce-dock 
850  ft.  long,  and  a  forts,  McCleary  and  Constitution.    Settled  in  1623.    Pop.  70,  9,211. 

PORTSMOUTH  <anfe).  a  city  in  s.e.  New  Hampshire,  incorpomied  1849;  previous 
to  1807  capital  of  tlie  colony  and  state,  except  during  the  revolution.  It  is  the  tehniuus 
of  the  Eastern,  Concord  2nd  Portsmouth,  the  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  and  the  Porilaml 
and  Saco  railroads;  pop.. '80,  9,7S2.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  is  connected 
by  bridges  across  the  Piscataqua  witli  Kittery,  Me.,  where  Is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Portsmouth  navy-yard,  and  with  Newcastle  on  Qiund  Island.  Many  sliips  are  built 
here  for  th«  mercliaut  service,  and  the  harbor  is  cap^le  of  aoeommodaung  2,000  Tuast-.}. 
with  good  anchora^,  460  having  found  shelter  there  at  one  time  by  aetuw  coiwL  Tiif 
depth  of  water  vanes  from  85  to  75  feet.  The  harbor  contains  many  small  picturcdqtic 
islands,  and  the  tides  and  rapid  current  preserve  it  from  ice  and  sand-bars.  Forts  Con- 
stitution and  McClary  bavini'  been  condemned,  earthworks  have  been  erected  at  the  t . 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  on  Jerry's  point,  oii  the  w.  side.  The  city  has  an  ancient,  cn::- 
servative  appearance,  and  in  summer  is  bi-autifully  aliaded  by  numerous  ornameuini 
trees;  and  on  the  hillside  sloping  toward  the  harlior  are  Ilie  tlue  old  estates  Trith  large  gar- 
dens attached  wdicli  give  it  the  cliaracter  for  health  and  beauty  for  which  it  is  distin- 
guished. The  floating  balance-dock  in  the  navy-yard  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  9800.000, 
has  24  pumps,  and  2  staim-engines.  In  1090  the  Falkland,  54  gtins,  was  constructed  hen* 
hy  order  of  tlio  British  government;  the  Amerien,  50  guns,  in  1749,  for  the  same  power; 
the  Ranger,  18  guns,  1777,  by  order  of  tlie  eontinentnl  congress,  of  which  Paul  Jones  wiis 
first  commander — the  fir^t  to  cirry  the  stars  and  stripes  and  to  receive  the  salute;  and  the 
Nortii  America,  built  on  Badger's  island.  The  city  has  good  educational  advantages,  ii 
library  of  11,000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  in  tlie  atheneeum:  also  acabinet  of  miner 
als  and  specimens  of  natural  history.  It  contains  a  mercantile  library  association  with 
3,000  vols.  It  has  6  newspapers,  including  the  oldest  newspaper  in  America,  establlslicd 
1760,  called  Tht  New  Samjmire  Gfasette.  Its  local  trade  is  important,  and  its  commerce 
conMdonble  along  the  coast  and  with  foreign  ports.  Among  the  articles  of  manufaclure 
are  iron  castings,  shoes,  cod  liver  oil,  soap,  cnrriaires,  sleigbs,  etc.  It  contains  the  Kearsarge 
Cotton  mills,  !^,000  spindles.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  hasO  Imnks,  4  national, 
with  an  agn^gato  capital  of  $950,000,  and  2  institutions  for  savings,  with  deposits  to  the 
amount  offS, 750,000,  atniatandguareDteecompany  with  a  capita  of  $200,000, 8  militarv 
companies,  and  a  well-organized  fire  department.  At  Rye,  fonneriy  Little  Harbor,  Is  iIk* 
mansion  of  gov.  Wentworth,  and  near  the  nsTy-yard  Is  the  tomb  of  sir  William  Pep- 
perell. 

F0BTBM01TTH,  a  Tillage  of  Ohio,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  tbe  terminus  of  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Yalley  railway,  and  Ohio  and  Erii- 
canal,  115  m,  e.  by  s.  from  Cincinnati,  and  90  s.  of  Columbus.  It  mi^  14  chun^cs,  3  iron 
foundries,  S  machine-shops,  2  distilleries,  8  banks,  and  6  newspapers.  Fop.  "OO,  6,268: 
'70,  10,592.  I 

PORTSMOUTH  (ante),  a  city  in  s.  Ohio,  170  ni.  below  Parkershurg,  W.  Va. ;  the  s. 
tenninus  of  the  Portsmouth  brnuch  of  the  Marietta  nnd  Ciucinnati  i^lroad;  pop.  *80. 
11,314  Its  harbor  is  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  nnd  is  }  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  con- 
nected bv  a  line  of  steamers  with  Baltimore.  Hills  of  moderate  height  rise  above  the  ijaiii 
on  which  it  is  built,  and  ou  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  the  banlc  rises  to  the  heigbt  of 
ROO  feet.  It  has  a  court-house,  14  churches,  public  schools,  a  yoimg  ladies'  semlnaiy.  7 
building  associations,  5  national  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $950,000,  an  opera 
house,  a  masonic  temple,  and  2  odd  fellows' halls.  It.4  lighted  by  gas  and  supplied  with 
water  by  the  Holly  system.  Among  its  manufactures  are  piiper,  engines  and  boilers, 
agricultural  implements,  hubs,  stoves,  furniture,  and  soap;  among  its  manufactories  are 
lumber  mills  and  2  freestone  saw-mills.  In  tlie  vicinity  are  viduable  beds  of  iron,  which 
is  mined  and  lar^ly  exported.  The  products  of  Uie  ndneral  le^ons  of  s.  Ohio  and  n. 
Kentucky  are  shipped  f  n>m  this  point.  Its  commerce  is  important  and  cp^tantly  increaa- 
iug,  and  it  is  the  center  of  the  fertile  district  of  the  Scioto  'val^„,^g^  ^  CjOOQIc 
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WKnMffUTK,  a  city  and  port  of  Yii^nia,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Klizabetli  river,  opposite 
Norfolk,  and  8  m.  from  Hampton  Itoadft.  It  lias  a  coiirt-liouse,  scientific  and  muitarj' 
academy,  0  newspapers,  18  churRlics,  tobacco  factoriea,  etc.,  and  oonueotions  with  tlic 
southern  railways,  its  proximity  to  fortress  H<Hin>e  caused  it  to  be  held,  during  the  war 
of  secession,  by  the  fedeml  forces.    Pop.  '70.  ]0,489. 

PORTSMOUTH  {ante),  a  city  in  s.e.  Vlrmnia,  in  Norfolk  co.,  1  m.  8.w.  of  Norfolk, 
150  m.  by  water,  and  104  in.  by  rail,  ».e.  of  Itichnuuidi  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  raifroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke;  pop.  '80,  11,888.  It  is  con- 
nected by  feiry  with  Norfolk,  and  lines  of  steamers  run  to  all  Uie  principal  cities  on  the 
coaat,  by  which  cotton,  lumber,  oak  staves,  pig  iron,  and  vegetables  are  shipped  in  lai^ 
quantities.  It  has  also  a  considerable  'wholesale  trade  in  coal,  fertilizers,  groceries,  and 
liquors.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  low,  level  plain.  At  Gosport,  at  the  a.  extremity  of 
the  ci^.  is  the  U.  S.  navy-yard,  dry  dock,  and  naval  hospital.  Its  harbor  is  oonvenicotly 
accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cars, 
carriages,  and  barrels.  It  has  3  banks,  an  insurance  and  banking  company,  8  hotels,  2 
academies,  public  schools,  and  mtiuy  private  schools. 

FOKTflKOVTE,  the  cliief  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  Important  seaport, 
mariiet-town,  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroi^h,  in  the  s.  of  Hampshire,  stands 
on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Portaea  island  (q.v.),  at  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Gosport,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  steam-bridge.  It  is 
74  m.  8.W.  of  London  by  tlie  London  and  South-western  railway.  Besides  the  parish  of 
Portsmouth,  the  limits  of  the  municipal  and  pflrliamentaiy  borough,  which  are  co- 
exten^ve,  include  also  the  parish  and  town  of  Portsea,  and  the  out-wards  Landport 
and  Soulbsea.  The  population  of  the  borou|^,  with  its  suburbs,  Mas  (1871)  118,569. 
Portsmouth  is  for  the  most  port  a  mean-looking,  dirty  town;  but  lias  the  most  c(nnplete 
fortifleotions  in  Britain.  I'lieee  comprise,  on  the  landward  side,  the  outer  line  of  the 
Portsdown  forts  and  the  Hilsea  lines;  to  seaward,  the  Spitliend  forts.  The  bas- 
tioned  ramparts,  which  formerly  encircled  both  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  and  were  so 
imposing  in  appearance,  have  recentlv  been  removed  as  useless.  Soutusea,  which  is  sit- 
uated outside  the  walls  skirting  Soutlisea  common,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  now  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  In  the  town  proper  there  are  few  objects  of  note.  Pleasing 
views  may  be  had  from  the  ramparts  and  batteries,  as  the  harbor,  the  roadstead  of  Spit- 
head,  and  the  isle  of  Wight  on  tlie  coast  of  which  the  white  walls  of  the  royul  residence 
of  Osborne  house  are  seen  gleaming  among  the  trees.  Among  the  few  notable  buildings 
may  be  mentitmed  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  chancel  and  transepts  of  which  date 
from  \he  13th  c. ,  and  which  contains  a  ghastly  cenotaph  in  memory  of  the  murdered  duke 
of  Buckingham  (see  infta}.  In  front  of  the  garrison  chapel  is  buried  the  brave  sir  Charles 
James  Napier  <q.v.),  who  died  in  this  neighborhood  in  1868.  The  dockyard  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  district  of  Portsea,  was  till  lately  only  116  acres  in  extent;  but  vast  works 
have  recently  been  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600,000,  which  liave  increased  the  area  to 
a  total  of  2S&  acres.  Of  this  immense  naval  e&tablidiment,  the  most  notewoiiby  if  not 
the  moat  recent  ftetures  are  the  mast  and  rope  houses,  hemp-stores,  rining-stores,  sail- 
loft,  and  the  dry  docks,  spadoiis  enough  to  admit  the  lai^st  vessels,  and  offering  ever^- 
facllity  for  tbdr  speedy  repair.  Tlie  12  docks  vary  from  22  to  86  ft.  deep,  lined  witli 
solid  masonry,  and  roofed  over,  and  closed  by  lock-gates.  Of  the  various  boilding-slips, 
one  Dt  thein,  rooferl  and  covered  in,  is  so  iBTwe  that  three  or  four  vessels  can  be  in  process 
of  construction  under  it  at  tlie  same  time.  The  wood  mills  contain  a  number  of  most 
ingenious  block-making  machines,  the  invention  of  sir  Isambard  Brunei,  In  which  rough 
timiier,  introduced  at  one  end,  is  cut,  souared.  drilled,  boi'ed,  and  turned  into  the  required 
riwpe.  About  1SO;000  hkwka  are  maae  here  annually,  and  the  machines  require  the 
attendance  of  no  more  than  four  men.  In  the  amithy,  anchors  are  forged  by  aid  of  a 
Jfaamyth's  hammer.  The  dockyard  also  contains  the  residences  of  the  superintending 
officers  and  a  school  of  naval  architecture. 

Portsmouth  harbor,  about  420  yardswiile at itsentrance,  expandsinto  aspacious basin, 
extending  inland  for  about  4  m.,  and  having  a  breadth  of  8  m.  along  its  northern  shore. 
Large  war-vessels  can  enter  and  lie  at  anchor  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  outward 
entrance  is  defended  by  Honkton  fort  and  Southaea  castle.  Hie  position  of  this  harbor 
is  highly  favorable.  U  la  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  diannel,  (Mose  to  the  magnlflcent 
anchorage  of  Spithead,  where  1000  ships  of  the  line  may  ride  without  inconvenience,  and 
is  under  shelter  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  oppomte  the  French  arsenal  of  Cherbourg. 

The  local  ttade  of  Portsmouth  is  supported  by  the  dockyard  and  the  other  public 
estnblisliments  of  the  town.  Brewing  is  largely  carried  on.  Coals,  cattle,  sheep,  com, 
and  provisions  are  imported  from  our  own  coasts,  and  timberand  wine  from  abroad.  In 
1875,  1987  vessels,  of  185.756  tons,  entered,  and  1080,  of  68.440  tons,  cleared  the  por>. 

The  importance  of  tliis  port  dates  only  from  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  defenses 
were  strengthened  by  Elizabeth,  and  afterward  in  a  more  Uiorou^  manner  1^  WilHem 
III.  Here,  in  a  house  that  still  remains  in  the  High  street,  and  which  was  ttien  an  inn 
frnlled  the  "  Spotted  Dor,"  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (the  "  Steenie"  of  king  James)  was 
a-oKASsinated  by  John  Felton.  On  Aug.  20,  17^,  when  its  commander,  admiral  Kempen- 
feldt.  was  writing  in  his  caUn,  the  B^iftd  Qeorge  went  down  in  the  barijor^and^  T^^T 
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POSTtTOAL,  the  most  westerly  kiDgdom  of  Europe,  a  part  of  tlie  great  Spanish  penm- 
sula,  lies  in  86°  55'  to  42"  8'  n.  kt.,  nnd  6°  15'  to  0°  30  w.  loug.  Its  great<:st  length  from  u. 
to  ».  is  368  m.,  and  ita  average  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  about  100  miles.  The  kingdom  of 
Portugal  proper  is  bouQded  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  b.  and  w.,  and  by  Spain  oa  tUo  d.  and 
east.  The  table  gives  the  area  and  pop.  of  the  Goven  old  provinces,  sliU  popularly 
rct^ned,  with  the  coneapondlng  official  districts: 


FaoTDim, 

DmaioTB. 

Ai*ealn 
Square  MUea. 

Pop.  ISHL 

8,810 

trOTVt. 

4^ 
4,B3S 

4,688 

t,wr 

874,8S7 

geo,T80 

888,888 

BragacBiS 
TUIa-UeaL 

Tlsen. 

GoanU, 

CBstello-Branoo, 

ass^STS 
sa;gra 

Leirio. 

gancarem, 

LlBbod. 

Tortalegn, 
Erora, 

1^ 

m,9a 

Faro. 

81,470 

JUontii.— The  Azores,  920  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  261,746.  Madeira,  etc.,  880  sq.m. ;  pop. 
121,758.    The  islands  are  officially  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  home  territories. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  are,  in  Africa — Gape  Verd  islands,  1680.02  sq.m. ; 
pop.  76.003.  Senegambia.  85,487.50  sq.m. ;  pop.  8,500.  Islands  of  San-Thome  and  Prin- 
cipe, off  Guinea,  448.56  sq.m. ;  pop.  28,681.  Ajuda,  12  sa.m. ;  "pop.  700.  Angola.  Ben- 
guela,  200.602.50  sq.m.;  pop.  2,000,000.  Mozambique  and  dGi)endencies,  283,500  sq.m. : 
pop.  800,000.  In  ^suz^oa,  Salcete,  1440.6  sq.m.;  pop.  474,234.  Damao,  Diu,  ^4.08 
sq.m.;  pop.  53,283.  In  tlie  Indian  Archipelago,  2,877  sq.m.;  pop.  250,000.  Macao, 
11.76aq.m.;  pop.  71,789.   Total  of  colonies.  526.041.48  sq.m.;  iwp.  8,258.140. 

Phyneal  Atpeet,  «<ff. — Portugal  must  be  regarded  as  essentiuly  a  littoral  country, 
forming  the  Atlantic  or  western  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsuLi,  froia  which  it  is  separated 
by  political,  ratlicr  than  physicu^  boundaries.  Its  mountains  and  rivers  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  mere  western  prolongations  of  those  of  Spalu.  The  principal  mountnin 
ranges  lie  about  half-way  inland,  leaving  almost  the  whole  of  its  500  m.  of  coast-line  a 
flat  sandy  tract,  with  few  rocky  headlands,  and  Iience  there  are  scarcely  any  harbors  or 
places  of  safe  ancliorage,  except  at  the  embouchures  of  the  latger  rivers.  The  highest 
range  is  the  Berra  de  Estrella,  which,  (Mssing  from  n.n.e.  to  b.s.w.,  throo^  Beira  and 
liStremadura,  terminates  in  tlie  steep  acclivities  of  Cintra  nnd  Cap  la  Rocca,  near  Lisbon. 
The  principal  chain,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Serra  da  .Tunto,  mei:ges  in  a  series  of 
ridges,  which  cover  a  tract  80  m.  ia  length,  between  the  Tagiis  and  the  sea.  Another 
mountain  range,  named  the  Serra  de  Calderao  and  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  but  consti- 
tuting a  mere  continuation  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  Morena.  crosses  the  southern  part  of 
Portugal  from  e.  to  w.,  and  terminates  in  ita  most  s<juthern  promontory  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  These  ranges,  with  the  numerous  mountain-spurs  that  intenect  tlie  northern 
districts  in  every  direction,  so  thoroughly  occupy  the  area  of  Portagal  that  there  are 
only  two  or  three  plains  of  any  extent  In  the  whole  country,  and  these  are  situated  to  the 
w.  of  tlie  Ouadiaua,  in  Alemtejo,  aad  in  Betra  and  Estremadura,  near  the  Tagua  and 
Vouga.  The  valleys  are  very  numerous,  and  by  their  great  fruitfulness  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  barren  and  rugged  mountains  by  which  they  are  mcloswd.  The 
principal  rivers  eutcr  Portugal  from  Spain.  Of  tliese  the  largest  are  the  Quadiana, 
wliich,  leaving  Spun  near  Badajoz,  forms  in  part  the  boundary  between  the  soutliem 
provinces  of  the  n^hlmring  kingdom;  while  the  Minho  and  Douro,  flowing  w..  form  a 
part  of  the  boundary  in  tho  n.  and  n.e.  The  Tagus,  or  Tejo,  intersects  Portugal  from 
Its  northern  frontier  to  the  southern  termination  of  the  Eatrella  mountains,  whore  it 
enters  Uie  sea  a  little  below  Liebon.  The  Mondego,  the  largest  river  belonging  entirely 
to  Portugal,  after  receiving  numerous  affluents  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  sea  about  mid 
way  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus.  The  larger  rivers,  although  oljstructed  at  their 
mouth  with  dangerous  bare,  afford  admirable  means  of  internal  navigation,  together  wit  h 
the  numerous  lessor  streams,  and  might,  through  canals,  l>e  coimecteil  into  one  great 
system  of  waler-ro'ites;  but  hitherto  nothing  has  iK-tn  done  to  improve  these  great 
natural  advantages    Except  a  few  mountain  tarns,  Portugal  ^ij^l^k^OOwCaalt- 
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marshes  on  the  const,  near  Setubal  in  Estremadura,  and  Aveiro  in  Bcira,  whence  large 
(iuantitiea  of  salt  are  anDually  obtaiued  hy  evaporatiou.  Mineral  sprin^B  are  abuuttunt 
iu  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  hitlicrto  they  have  been  almost  wtioHy  neglected. 

The  vicinity  to  tlie  western  ocean  tempers  tlie  climate  of  Porlugul  and  exempts  it 
from  the  diy  lieat  by  which  Spain  is  visiteu.  The  great  inequalities  of  the  surface  pro- 
duce, however,  great  dlverstues  of  climate;  for,  while  snow  falls  iibundiuitly  on  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  never  seen  In  the  lowlands  of  the  southern 
(Ustricts,  where  spring  begins  with  the  new  year  and  harvest  is  over  by'midsuramer. 
liaiu  faUfl  abundantly,  especially  on  the  coast,  from  October  to  March,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  climate  is  healthy  in  the  elevated  districts  even  of  the  southern  im)vinc«s;  but 
malaria  and  fever  prevail  in  low  flat  lands  and  near  the  salt  marshes.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Lisbon  is  61°  Fahr. 

The  natural  products  correspond  to  the  diversity  of  the  physical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions; for  while  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  maize,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  grown  in  the  more 
elevated  tracts,  rice  is  cultivated  in  the  lowlands,  the  cab  thrives  in  the  nortliem,  the 
chestnut  in  the  central,  and  the  cork,  date,  and  American  aloe  in  the  southern  parts, 
while  every  species  of  European,  and  various  kinds  of  semi-tropical  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, are  grown  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country.  The  soil  is  generally  rich,  but  agri- 
culture is  evervwhcre  neglected,  and  is  scarcely  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
jKipulation.  Tlie  cullivntiou  of  the  vine  aud  that  of  the  olive  are  almost  the  sole  branches 
of  industry;  from  the  former  is  dei-ived  the  rich  red  wine  familiarly  known  to  us  us  port, 
from  its  being  sliipped  at  O  ForU>,  "the  fiort."  The  mineral  products  include  wid, 
antimony,  lead,  copper,  marble,  slate,  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  but  of  these  the  last  is  alone 
workcMl  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation,  and  is  ii^  eager  demand  for  the  British 
marlcet,  on  account  of  its  superior  hardness,  which  adapts  it  spedally  for  the  salting  of 
meat  for  ships. 

The  flnest  cattle  are  reared  in  the  n.,  the  horses  of  Alemtejo  atid  the  sheep  of  Beira 
are  most  valued.  Mules  and  asaes  are  the  principal  beasts  of  burden.  Goals  and  pigs 
arc  numerous,  and  are  raised  at  a  very  low  cost  in  all  the  mountain  districts.  The  rear- 
ing of  bees  and  silk-worms  is  being  pursued  with  somewhat  increased  energy  of  late 
yetirs.  Fish  is  abundant  in  all  the  nvers  and  on  the  coast  The  tunny  and  anchovy 
bsheries  of  AJgarve  are  of  considerable  iniportance. 

Commeree,  ele. — The  commercial  industry  of  the  country  falls  very  fur  below  its 
pliysicnl  capabilities,  and  Oporto  and  Lisbon  are  the  only  centers  of  manufacture  and 
intde.  the  former  of  whicli  lias  important  silk  and  glove  manufactories,  and  produces  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool  fabrics,  metal  and  earthenware  goods, 
IoIbicco,  cigars,  leather,  etc.  But  in  the  19  years  preceding  1870  the  agricultural  exports 
had  doubled.  In  1878, 4,941  foreign  vessels  entered,  and  ^973  cleared  the  ports  of  Port- 
ugal; of  Portuguese  sea-going  vessels,  724  entered,  and  1102  cleared;  and  of  coasters, 
6,452  entered,  and  5,134  cleared.  In  June,  1878,  674  m.  of  railway  were  open,  and  164 
mi>re  in  course  of  construction,  princiimlly  in  the  environs  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Santarem, 
and  Vigo;  but  the  country  is  almost  entirely  without  roads,  the  few  which  exist  having 
been  made  only  witllin  the  last  thirty  years,  before  which  time  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  the  same  impassable  condition  in  which  the  southern  provinces  still  remain.  The 
scarcity  and  inefBciency  of  bridges  and  the  total  want  of  canals  render  internal  traffic 
almost  impracticable,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  an  impassable  barrier  iu  tlie  way  of 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  £^wth  of  material  pro.sT)enty. 

The  exports,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  wine,  fruits,  oil,  and  cork,  are  chiefly 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  1875  the  exports  from  Portugiil  to  Eitglana 
were  valued  at  £4,444,071.  Among  these  exports,  the  wine  alone  monopolized  tw.o- 
ihirds  of  the  total  value.  The  great  bulk  of  Portuguese  imports  are  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  1875  had  a  value  of  £2,563,067. 

The  budget  for  1876-77  gives  the  total  of  the  receipts,  which  are  derived  from  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  and  from  the  national  domains,  at  24,059.984  milreYs;  while  the 
expenditure,  including  home  and  foreign  debts,  the  clmrges  of  the  stat^:,  public  works, 
etc.,  is  estimated  at  25.063,737  milrefa  (1  milrels  =  65  pence).  Tliere  has  been  no  bndiret 
for  the  last  80  years  without  a  deficit.  The  budget  for  the  foreign  possessions  of  Portii- 
^(I  gives  for  the  same  year  the  receipts  at  3,02?,124  milrefo;  expenditure,  1,980,164  mil- 
rcTs.  The  n:itiona1  debt  in  1876,  includli^f  foreign  loans,  amounted  to  865,778,014 
milreis  {upward  of  £79.000.000). 

Armi/  and  Navy. — The  actual  strength  of  the  army  wac,  in  1877,  rated  at  1512  officers 
and  38.917  men.  The  colonial  army  has  547  officers  and  7,398  men.  The  navy  con- 
sisted in  1876  of  26  steam-vessels,  currying  1^  guns,  vid  11  vessels  without  steam- 
power,  with  89  guns.  The  principal  naval  depots  are  at  Ijislwn  and  Oporto.  Portugal 
lias  55  fortresses,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  mere  fortified  castles.  Among  the 
more  important  are  Elvas,  S.  Julians  Caseaes,  Pininhc,  Almeida,  and  Valenca.  There 
are  rfx  orders  of  knighthood — viz.,  the  order  of  Christ,  founded  in  1319;  St.  Benerlict  of 
Avis;  the  tower  and  sword,  founded  in  1459,  and  rcorgiinized  in  1808;  our  lady  of 
Villa  Viposa,  estalilislied  in  1819;  and  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which'was 
scpimitcd  in  1803  from  that  of  Malta.  Besides  tliese.  there  is  one  civil  service  order, 
fcMinderl  in  1398.  i 

Bdigion,  EdateaUon. — Portugal  belongs  almost  exclusively  tO|^|^{|e8^P\^(9C)4{¥(^ 
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bnd  shows  little  toleration  to  other  creeds.  At  Lislran  anrl  0)>orto,  Frotcstent  places  of 
worship  art!,  however,  sauctioiied  by  the  guvenimeiit.  PortiiKal  is  divitlud  uito  Ihrti- 
dioceses,  which  an  pmiided  over  by  thu  curdliml  puiriarcli  of  Lisbou,  the  archbLt^op  of 
Brasa,  who  is  primutu  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  archbishop  of  Evora;  and  these.  wiiU 
the  loniteen  tushops,  belong  to  tliu  gmndeza,  or  liiglicr  nobility.  The  number  of  clergy 
IioldlDg  cures  is  given  at  18,000.  The  moiuisteries  liave  been  dissolved  since  1834,  bm 
convents  for  nutis  still  exist.  Portugal  etsiids  Iwlow  the  other  countries  of  Kuroite  in 
regard  to  education;  which  is  now  superintended  by  a  superior  council,  ut  the  he:td  i  f 
which  is  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Public  ednculion  is  entirely  free  from  tlie  supe  r 
vision  and  control  of  the  church.  Compulsory  education  wus  cnucled  in  1844,  but  is  fur 
from  fully  enforced.  In  1874  Uiere  were  in  Portugal  and  its  isliinds  2,631  elementary 
schools,  witli  2,il2  male  an<]  609  female  teacliers,  and  118,000  pupils;  there  are  18 
lyceiims,  and  07  other  secondary  sdiools;  polyiechnic  academics  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto; 
and  clerical,  medical,  naval,  »ua  military  trainiug  schools.  The  one  univei'sity  at  Coini- 
bra,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  lias  5  fucuUie»,  52  professors,  and  about  1000  students. 
Lisbou  lias  a  learned  society  (the  academy  of  sciences),  and  a  public  library  of  800,000 
volumes. 

La\s,  G<n^rnment,  etc. — The  administration  of  tlie  law  ia  effected  by  means  of  111 
courts  of  justice,  6  of  wliich  are  located  at  Lisbon,  where  iilso  the  high  court  of  appeal 
holds  its  sittings.  The  courts  are  public,  and  in  some  cases  trial  by  jujy  Is  adopted. 
Excepting  in  regurd  to  suits  referiing  io  trade,  law  is  still  administeivd  in  accordance 
with  the  Alfousiue  code  tf  the  15th  c,  and  tbe  C'iSdigo  Filippino,  or  code  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain. 

Portugal  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  crown  being  heretUtary  alike  in  the  female 
and  male  lines.  The  houses  of  representatives  are  called  coiiet,  and  consist  of  tlie 
camara*  doa  pam,  and  tbe  eavtaran  dos  diputadm,  tbe  former  composed  of  grjindeea, 
chosen  for  life  by  tlie  Eovercigii,  and  tiic  latter  of  149  members,  elected  bv  voters.  1  he 
monarch  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers  of  state,  and  a  council  composed  of 
members  chosen  for  life.  He  bears  tlie  Utle  of  king  of  Porlujail  and  of  Algarve  "on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean."  The  licir-apparcnt  bears  the  title  of  ptince  of  BeW,  1*he 
winter  residence  of  the  king  and  court  is  the  palace  dos  Necessidades  at  LislHin,  which 
ut  other  seasons  is  exchanged  for  the  palaces  at  Mafra,  Queluz,  Bemflca,  and  hamalbno. 
The  nobility  is  divided  into  tUvlados  and  jidalgm,  and  these,  witli  the  upper  olliciiils, 
iiigher  clergy,  etc.,  constitute  one-dghlh  of  tbe  wbole  population.  Very  many  of  tlic 
fldalgos  havmg  been  reduced  to  the  conditioo  of  paupers,  subsisting  on  cliarity,  a  luw 
wns  passed  in  1844,  partly  abolishing  hereditary  aristocracy,  it  beinc  made  dependent  on 
tlie  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  £500,  together  with  an  academical  d^rfc.  1'he 
members  of  the  second  cliamher  are  chosen  directly  by  all  citiz(.-n8  having  an  iiionmc  of 
The  deputies  must  have  at  least  £89  per  annum;  but  graduates  of  any  of  the 
learned  professions  need  no  property  qualilications.  Lisbon  (q.v.).  tbe  capital,  is  the 
center  of  the  small  amount  of  literary,  artistic,  and  mnnufacturiug  activity  in  Portugal. 
Besides  Oporto  (q.v.)  and  tbe  capital,  ihere  is  no  city  whose  population  exceeds  30,000, 
and  only  11  which  have  more  iban  10,000  inhabitants.  * 

Bace. — Tbe  Portuguese  are  a  mixed  race.  In  Algarve  and  Alemtego  the  Arabic 
element  is  still  very  perceptible,  and  the  people  of  those  provinces  have  dark-browu 
skins,  and  tall,  slim,  but  lithe  and  active  figures;  while  the  untives  of  tlie  more  norilicrii 
districts,  witb  lighter  skins,  have  less  regular  features,  small  eyes,  and  short,  (hick-set 
figures.  Although  the  Portuguese  may  verj' probably  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the 
onginal  population  of  the  Peiiinsulft,  tbey  differ  essentially  from  their  Spanish  brethren, 
whom  Ihey  now  regard  with  inveterate  hatred  and  jealousy  on  aco.ouiil  of  tbt  ir  atiempts 
a  few  centuries  ago  ^  annihilate  the  independence  of  Portugal.  Tbey  iudulire  in  inter- 
minable verbodty,  ceremonious  flattery,  and  servile  politeness,  and  they  are  inclined  to 
extraviuiance  and  display.  They  are.  liowever,  intensely  patriotic,  brave,  persevering, 
enterprfsing,  cheerfnt.  and  ready  to  oblige.  Asa  people,  tbey  are  dirty  nnd  slovenly; 
few  persons  among  tbem  possess  any  great  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lower 
orders  are  even  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  hence  the  grossest  superstition  and  bigotry 
prevail  in  eveir  class  of  the  population. 

HUttiry  of  Portvgal. — The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  western  portions  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  is  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  followed  the  Carlbaginians  as  con- 
querors of  the  (ei'ritories  of  the  ancient  Iberians  and  western  Celts.  Under  Augustus,  the 
ppninsiila  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  governed  by  pnetors,  of  which  the  western 
province  of  Lusitania  comprised  tlie  greater  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Portugnl,  be- 
sides portions  of  Leon  and  Spanish  Eslremndnra.  When  the  Romans  willidrew  from  the 
peninsula,  which  was  rapidly  overrun  by  Visigotbs  from  the  north,  and  at  alater  period  by 
Saracens  from  the  south,  Lueitania  was  overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin  with  Iberia 
or  ancient  Spain.  About  the  middle  of  the  11th  c.  it  fell  under  tbe  sway  of  Fer- 
dinand 1.  of  Castile.  In  109.5  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  liad  married  a  natural  duughlcr 
of  Alfonso  yi.  kingof  Castile,  the  successor  of  Ferdinand,  received  from  that  monnich 
tlie  government  of  rortugid  fnim  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  as  a  dependent  fief.  It  \9 
maintained,  however,  by  Portuguese  authorities,  that  even  from  this  time  tlie  countr\- 
wa^  independent.  His  son.  Alfonso  I.,  gained  signal  advantages  over  tbe  Arab».  nvA. 
by  his  gaJltiiitiy  and  prudence,  secured  the  affections  of  the  jf^^P'^C^^f^^^  grcuE 
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Tictoiy  wbich  he  gaiood.  over  the  Moslems,  id  the  plnin  of  Ouriqnc,  io  Alemicjo,  in 
1139,  his  soldiers  procluiiued- him  kiug.  His  Buccv^ises  on  tliia  uccusioo  ititlicted  a 
serious  check  on  the  advance  of  tlie  iutidcls,  and  iu  recoiu|>eiise  fur  the  BCi'viccs 
which  be  had  thus  couferred  on  Christendom,  the  pope  conSnued  his  title,  wlilcii  iiad 
been  onanimcHul^  nitiHtHl  by  tbecortes  of  I^omego.  The  Burguodiau  house, 'which  con- 
tinued in  poasesBiou  of  tlie  throne  for  400  years,  gave  lo  Portogul  some  of  its  noblest  tiud 
best  kings.  The  immediate  successors  of  Alrouso  I.  were  engaged  In  many  suvlm-u 
struggles  with  the  ckrgy  und  uobles,  who  were  always  ready  lo  combine  Hgainst  tlie 
sovereign;  but  although  often  baflled  in  tlieir  attempts  ti>  uphold  the  independence 
of  the  crown,  the  di^iy  of  the  Idugdom  was,  on  the  whole,  well  maintaiDetl  by  the 
repreaentaUTes  <kF  this  family,  who  are,  moreover,  distiuguished  as  the  prraiioters  aiui 
upholders  of  the  maritime  glory  of  Portugal.  Dinis  (DiouyKius),  who  succeeded  Alfonso 
III.  in  1379,  must  be  n'giirded  an  the  foiiiidur  of  Portuguese  couimerce  and  mercuutile 
enterprise.  This  king,  moreover,  encouraged  the  iudustriii]  arts,  and  protected  learning, 
in  furtherance  of  which  he  founded,  ia  1284,  a  university  nt  Lisbon,  which  was  trauis- 
ferred,  in  1308,  to  Coinium.  Diuis  was  succeeded  in  1325  by  bis  son,  Alfonso,  sur- 
named  the  brave,  whose  reign  whs  almost  wholly  occupk'd  in  wars  with  the  Ciistiliana 
und  the  Moslems.  With  Alfonso's  grandson,  Ferdinimd  I. ,  tlic  legitimate  biiiuch  of  the 
Burgundian  house  became  extinct  iu  1388.  After  some  disturbances,  his  illegitimate 
brother.  Joam  (John),  was  recognized  by  the  cories  as  kinz  in  1885.  His  reign  wits 
eventful,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  lutcmal  reforma  which  he  introduced  into  the 
state,  and  of  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crowo,  but  chiefly  us  being 
a.ssociated  witli  the  commcuccment  of  those  vast  and  important  geographical  discoveries 
and  commercial  enterprises,  to  which  Portugal  owed  the  position  nhii  occupied  during  that 
Hnd  tlie  succeeding  age  ns  the  greatest  muritinie  power  of  Europe.  To  Jonm's  son. 
Sarique  (Henry)  tl^  navigator,  is  due  the  merit  of  liavin^  organized  various  voyages  uf 
dLiCOveryt  and  inaugumied  n  reguhir  system  of  colonization,  which,  during  the  rmgii  of 
Joam  IL  (who  ascended  the  throtio  in  1481).  cnlminated  lu  the  successive  acquisition  by 
Portugal  of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  (Tape  de  Verde,  and  other  islands;  In  the  doubltng  of 
the  cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope  under  Bartholoineo  Diaz ;  and,  as  tliQ  result  of  the  latter,  in  the 
Bticeessful  achievement  of  the  passage  by  sua  to  India,  which  was  effected,  in  1497. 
under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  tbe  reign  of  Joam's  successor,  Manoel.  The 
discovery  of  Brazil,  and  the  settlements  made  tiiere  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Indin. 
increased  the  maritime  power  and  fame  of  Portugal,  which  were  furtlier  extended  under 
Monoel'sson.  Joam  in.,  who  ascended  the  tliruuc  in  1-';21.  At  this  period,  Portugal 
ranked  as  one  of  most  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe,  and  Lislwn  as  one  of  its  most 
important  commercial  cities.  Sudden  ns  this  coarse  of  prosperity  had  been,  its  decline 
was  almost  more  abrupt,  and  may  in  a  great  measure  be  referred  to  tlie  influence  of  the 
priests,  for  the  intruduction  into  Portngnt  of  tlie  inquisition  in  1536,  led  lo  the  expiil 
pion  of  the  numerous  wealthy  and  industrious  Jews,  on  whose  able  financial  manage- 
mcDt  the  commercial  intsrcsts  of  the  Portuguese  were  largely  dependent  and  gave  rise  to 
an  amount  of  social  tyranny  and  oppression,  both  in  ^e  colouies  and  at  home,  which, 
coupled  with  a  bad  system  of  government,  depressed  tlie  energy  and  crippled  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  under  the  minority  of  Joam's 
grandson,  Sebastian,  and  their  evil  councils  in  urging  tbeir  3-oung  kbig  to^enter  upou  a 
intal  expedition  to  Africa  against  the  infidels,  led  to  still  further  miseries.  The  defeat 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  capture  and  death  of  the  young  king  at  the  battle  of  Alcaznr 
in  1578,  and  the  extinction  of  the  old  Burgundian  line  in  1580,  after  the  brief  reign  of 
Sebastian's  uncle,  Enrique,  plunged  the  country  into  difficulties  and  misfortunes  of  every 
kind,  which  lost  none  of  their  weight,  although  tlicy  changed  in  character.  After  a 
struggle  for  the  throne  between  many  eager  candidates,  none  of  whom  found  favorwith 
the  nation  at  large,  who  persisted  in  cberishiog  the  delusive  hope  (but  Sebastian  was 
still  olive,  and  would  return  from  the  hands  of  his  Infldel  captors.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
succeeded  in  securing  to  himself  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  annexing  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  event  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme  10 
Portugal,  for,  besides  bringing  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  mal-administrntion 
and  misappropriation  of  its  resourcis,  it  involved  it  in  all  the  niinous  wars  of  Spnin  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  Glermany,  a  great  part  of  the  expenses  of  which  it  was  made  to 
Ijear;  while  the  Dutcli,  in  retaliation  for  Spanish  aggressions  at  home,  attacked  the 
Portugese  settlements  in  Bnudl,  and  almost  completely  deprived  them  of  their  posses* 
sions  in  the  Indian  archipelaga  The  insolence  of  Philip  lY.'s  minister,  Olivarez. 
brought  matters  to  a  crl^s,  and  in  1640,  after  a  forced  union  of  160  years,  Portugal  was 
freed,  by  a  bold  and  successful  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  from  all  connection  with  Spain,  ' 
and  the  duke  de  Braganza,  a  descendent  of  the  old  royal  family,  placed  on  the  throri". 
under  the  title  of  Joam  IV.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  ibis 
net,  tcnniiiateil  iu  1668,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon,  the  independence  of  Poriugnl 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  Spanish  government.  For  the  next  hundred  years. 
Portugal  vegetated  in  a  state  of  ingloriou.'t  apathy.  Her  ancient  glory  had  depart'  d 
never  to  return,  the  nation  was  steeped  in  iirnorance  and  bigotry,  and  fh)m  bsTing  been 
one  of  the  greatest  muritinic  powcj-s  of  Europe,  the  Portuguese  were  content  with 
becoming  a  commercial  dependent  rather  than  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  reign 
of  Joseph  I.,  who  died  in  1777,  the  genius  and  resolution  of  the  minister,  Pombal  (ojv^ 
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infused  temporary  vigor  into  the  adminietration.  and  checked  for  a  time  the  doirnward 
tendency  of  the  nutioual  credit.  Pombal's  efforts  to  rouse  tlie  people  from  their  eloUi, 
aad  infuse  vi^or  into  the  ffovemment,  were  fnistratcd  by  the  Bccessiou  of  J<weph'8 
daughter,  Mana,  who.  with  uer  uncle-husband,  Pedro  III.,  allowed  things  to  fall  back 
into  their  own  channels.  The  mental  alienation  of  Maria  led,  ia  1709,  to  the  noiniostioii 
of  a  regency  under  her  eldest  son,  Joam.  Thin  prince,  wlioslutwcd considerable  capacity 
in  early  life,  flnding  that  he  could  not  maintain  even  a  shadow  of  independence  on  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Sptuii  and  Prance,  threw  himself  wholly  on  the  protection  of 
Englaud;  and  finally,  when  he  learned  that  Napoleon  had  determined  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  dynasty,  left  Portugal  in  1807,  accomimnied  by  all  his  family,  and  trans- 
ferred tlie  seat  of  his  government  to  Rio  Janeiro,  tlie  capital  of  Brazil.  This  act  was 
immediately  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  by  the  occupation  and  annexation 
of  Portugal— a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  the  peninsular  War.  The  victory  of  Vi- 
meira,  gained  bv  the  combined  English  and  Portuguese  army  in  1808.  freed  the  land 
from  ib<  French  assailaub;;  and  in  1810,  on  the  death  of  queen  Maria,  tlie  regent 
succeeded  to  the  Joint  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Bradl.  The  continued  rcsttlence 
of  the  new  king,  Joam  VI.,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  gave  occasion  to  abuses  and  discon- 
tent, which  resulted,  in  1820,  in  the  outbi'oak  of  a  revolution  at  Lisbon,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  in  the  place  of  the  pre-existing  ai^lu- 
tAtm.  After  a  period  of  great  national  excitement  and  political  disturbance,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  sovereign  and  people  were  ito  far  adjusted,  that  Joun  agreed  to  and 
signed  the  constltutiou  of  Portugal,  and  ratified  the  ind<^endenoe  of  Brazil,  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  while  he  himself  retained  only  the  title  of 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Joam  in  1826,  Pedro  IV.,  after  organizing  tbe  government 
of  Portugal  on  the  model  of  the  French  cliaitcr,  renounced  the  Portuguese  crown  in 
favor  of  liis  daugliter,  Dofia  Maria  da  Gloria,  on  condition  of  her  marriage  with  her 
uncle,  Dom  Miguel.  The  hitter,  who.  during  tlie  lifetime  of  Joam,  had  availed  himst'lf 
of  every  opportunity  to  thwart  the  move  liberal  policy  of  his  father  and  brother,  waiti-d 
onl^  fur  the  embarkation  of  tbe  English  troops  to  break  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
niumtoin  the  constitution, -and  gathering  round  him  all  who  were  in  favor  of  rt^toring 
the  old  or^  of  things  in  Portugal,  he  was  through  their  aid  declared  king  liy  tlie 
cortes,  which  met  lu  June,  18S8.  A  period  of  Indescribable  conftuilon.  misrule,  and 
anarchy  followed.  The  noblcH,  monk.i,  and  rabble  rulcil  the  land;  18,000  Portuguese 
citizens  went  into  exile,  while  double  that  number  of  persons,  suspected  of  favoring  the 
constitutional  party,  were  kept  in  conflnvmenf.  At  length,  in  1832,  Dom  Pedro  was 
enabled,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  loan  from  Englishmen,  to  raibe  a  fleet,  and  make  a  land- 
ing at  Oporto.  Admiral  Ntipicr,  in  tlie  meanwhile,  operated  on  the  coast  of  Algnive 
successfully  in  fiivor  of  the  young  queen,  wlio<!e  cause,  b^  these  victories,  and  the' sun- 
port  of  an  alliance  with  the  great  powers,  flilally  proved  victorious.  Dofia  Kana  maae 
her  entry  into  Lisbon  iu  1833;  and  in  the  following  year  Dom  Miguel  signed  the  conven- 
tion of  Evora,  by  which  he  R-nounc(>d  all  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and  agreed  to  quit 
Portugal.  The  death  of  Dom  Pedro  in  the  same  year,  after  he  had  cycled  several 
important  reforms,  proved  a  heavy  misfortune  to  Portugal,  wliich  suffered  scveiely 
from  the  mercenary  rule  of  those  who  occupied  places  of  trust  about  the  person  of  the 
young  queen.  Her  marriage,  in  1885,  with  Augustus,  duke  of  TA-uch  ten  berg,  his 
death  at  the  end  of  u  few  montlis,  and  her  second  mnn-iage.  In  1836,  with  prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Baxe-Coburg,  were  followed  by  grave  political  disturbances,  which  In  course  <rf 
time  were  aggravated  by  the  personal  avarice  and  want  of  good  faitli  of  those  In  "whom 
the  young  queen  placed  bcr  confidence.  A  branch  of  the  democrats,  known  as  the 
Septembmts,  from  the  month  in  which  they  made  their  first  decisive  stand  against  the 
government,  loudly  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  promulgated  by  Dom  Pedn) 
(and  known  as  the  m/'la  de  Uy  1826),  and  the  restonition  of  the  constitution  of  1820. 
This  contest  of  the  charters  may  he  said  to  have  continiic<l  thiough  the  entire  rclgn  of 
Dofia  Maria.  Tlic  government  was  alternately  In  the  hands  of  Septembrists  and  chart- 
ists, toward  both  of  whom  the  aueen  acted  with  a  degree  of  duplicity  that  fntslrated 
every  effort  at  an  adjustment  of  the  national  disorders.  Insurrections  and  counter- 
Insurrections  were  of  frequent  occurrence?;  the  troops  wei-e  not  to  bo  depended  on  in 
moments  of  emergency;  cuerrilift  bnndsscourfd  the  country  at  will,  and  openly  defied 
tire  queen's  authority.  Tlie  absohilists,  or  Miguelites,  took  advantage  of  the  general 
disorder  to  produce  a  renction  in  favor  or  the  old  church  party.  The  financial  embar- 
rassments were  complicated  in  the  extreme;  wfiile  the  obstinacy  of  the  nation  m  regard 
to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  slave-trade,  in  defiance  of  treaties  and  pledges,  brought  them 
into  temporary  collision  with  Qreat  Britain,  the  only  ally  on  whom  Dofia  Maria  could 
rely.  An  armed  intervention  of  the  great  powers  In  1847  produced  a  partial  aliatement 
of  the  national  disorders;  and  matters  might  have  permanently  improved,  had  not  the 
queen's  pnrtiality  for  her  unpopular  ministers,  count  Thomar  and  bis  brother  Cabml, 
and  her  ueterminatlon  to  leavu'  the  administration  of  nffairH  in  their  hands,  exasperated 
the  general  discontent  and  dislrunt  of  the  court,  and  led  to  the  insurrection,  which, 
without  bloodshed,  made  tlie  national  idol,  the  nianjuis  dc  Snldanha,  facto  military 
dictator  of  Portugal,  «nd  evoked  a  general  exprcHsiou  of  the  popular  wish  for  the 
queen's  abdication.  Saldnnha's  ministry,  although  begun  under  good  auspices,  soon 
niunifested  the  same  readiness  to  succumb  to  the  views  of  t^|fi9|^^i^l^mn0ianu:- 
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terized  fonner  ministrfes.  One  cortea  was  diBsolred  after  another,  aod  finally,  iu  1853, 
the  goveniment  declared  itself  pnipared  to  cnrrj'  out  ueccHsitry  reforms  without  the  con- 
currenoe  of  the  cortes,  and  to  ueiuand  at  a  future  period  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  Its  at  ts. 
At  this  crisis  the  queen  died  suddenly,  luid  her  eldest  son  ascended  tlie  throne  in  1853. 
as  Pedro  v.,  under  the  regency  of  the  king-consort,  his  father.  The  latter  used  liis 
power  discreetly;  and,  by  his  judicious  maua^meut,  tlie  financial  disorders  were  par- 
tially adjusted.  Upon  tic  sudden  death  in  1861  of  Pedro,  his  brother  was  procii  iined 
king  as  Luis  I.  He  has  steadily  adhered  to  constitutiooal  principles,  and  aims  ;'.t  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country;  and,  lu  spite  of  frequent  oiioisteria!  crises,  and 
continudi  financial  difficulties,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  deveioping.  When  the 
insurrection  of  gen.  Prim  broke  out  in  Spain,  the  Portuguese  cliumbci's  declared  unaa- 
iiuously  against  any  proposals  for  an  "  Iberian  unloii." 

PORTUGUESE  LAHOUAOE  AND  UTEKATUSS.  The  Portuguese,  like  every  other 
branch  of  the  Romance  family  of  languages,  has  grown  out  of  a  local  form  of  the  Lingua 
Bomana  RutUca,  which  in  course  of  time  had  ingrafted  upon  it  many  elemcnls  of  Ara- 
bic from  the  Saracen  invaders  of  the  country',  au(I  numerous  verbnl  and  idiomatic  char- 
acteristics of  the  Frankish  and  Celtic  dialects,  which  were  introduced  with  the 
Burguudian  founders  of  the  Portuguese  monarcliy.  The  earlier  forms  of  Portuguese 
bore  close  affinity  with  the  Galician,  and  alihough,  in  course  of  time,  it  presented  strong 
resemblance  to  its  sister  ]anj|;uage,  the  Castilian,  in  as  far  as  both  possessed  numerous 
words  of  identical  origin,  it  ditfered  so  widely  from  the  latter  in  regard  to  grammaticsl 
structure,  as  almost  to  merit  the  designation  of  an  original  tongue.  The  antipathy 
existing  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  the  consqucnt  strenuous  efforts  of 
their  liest  writers  to  keep  their  language  distinct,  and  to  resist  the  introduction  of  fur- 
ther Castilian  elements,  had  the  effect  of  making  Portuguese  still  more  dissimilar  from 
the  sister  tongues  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  language  differ- 
iog  from  pure  Sptmish  in  naving  an  excess  of  nasal  sounds,  and  fewer  guttiu-als,  with  a 
softening  or  lisping  of  the  consonants,  and  a  deepening  of  the  vowels,  which  renders  it 
the  softest,  but  least  harmonious,  and  the  feeblest  of  all  Ihc  Romance  tonguesi  The 
earliest  specimens  of  genuine  Porftiguese  belong  to  the"  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  and 
Gousist  for  the  most  part  of  collections,  or  books  of  songs  {Canaoneiroi),  which,  both  in 
regard  to  form  and  rhythm,  resembled  the  troubadour  or  minne  songs  of  the  same 
period.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  the  Cancioneiro  del  Set  Som  Diniz,  or  Book  of  Songs,  by 
king  Diniz,  who  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  earliest  poet,  but 
wfaoBepoemswere  supposed  to  be  lost,  till  they  were  discovered  about  40 years  since,  in  MS. 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  published  at  Paris  and  Lisbon  in  1647.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  c,  the  court  continued  to  be  the  center  of  poetry  and  art,  as  it  had  been  under 
Diniz;  but  Castilian  was  in  greater  vogue  than  Portuguese,  which  was  despised  by  the 
numerous  royal  poets,  who  emulated  the  example  of  Diniz,  and  composed  love-songs 
and  moral  or  didactic  poems.  Under  the  culture  of  these  noble  bards,  the  poetry'  of 
Portugal  remained  weaik  and  effeminate,  without  acquiring  even  tlie  tenderness  and 
patiloB  which  characterized  the  Spaniah  romances  of  that  a||^.  Tlio  poetry  and  litera- 
ture of  Portugal  acquired  new  vigor  with  the  growth  of  her  maritime  and  commercial 
glory,  and  the  Cancioneiro  Qeral  (Lisb.  1516)  of  the  poet  Garcia  de  Resende,  wliich  gives 
a  general  summary  and  extracts  of  all  the  Portuguese  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th, 
and  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  affords  evidence  of  this  improvement,  which  is  most 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  sentimental  pastorals  or  romances,  and  the  national  eclo^cs 
of  Bernardino  Ribciro  and  S&  de  Miranda,  whose  eclogues  and  prose  dramatic  imitations 
of  Plautufi  and  Terence,  mark  the  transition  period  between  the  mediEeval  lyrical  and 
the  later  classical  style.  These  first  attempts  at  the  drama  were  followed  by  Antonio 
Ferreira,  whose  inwrnOu^/c  Is  the  oldest  Portuguese  tragedy.  But  the  classical  school, 
whose  chief  cultivators  were  the  courtiers  of  Lisbon  and  the  professors  of  Coimbra, 
found  little  favor  among  the  people  at  large,  for  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the 
nation  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  excited  an  enthusiasm  and  self -consciousness  in  the 
people,  which  led  them  to  crave  for  something  more  practical  and  natural  than  the 
stilted  style  of  the  classicists.  At  this  crisis,  when  Portugal  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
material  pro^ieritT,  appeared  her  greatest  poet.  Camoeus,  who,  in  bis  immortal  epic, 
0»  Lwiadaa,  wbii^  appeared  in  1579.  stmcK  out  a  new  path  in  the  domain  of  epic 
poetry;  while  his  nnmerouB  sonnets,  800  In  number,  his  Ganfoa  or  songs,  his  Redon- 
diUa*,  dramas,  and  other  poetic  productions,  exhibit  a  versatility  of  genius  and  graceful 
tenderness  which  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  poets. 

With  Camoens  and  his  contemporary,  Gil  Vicente,  the  language  and  poetry  of  Por- 
tugal reached  the  culminating  point  oi  their  development.  jDuriug  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  the  Portuguese  so  far  lost  all  feeling  of  national  independence  and  patriotism, 
that  they  at  len™  renounced  their  native  tongue,  and  adopted  the  language  of  their 
foreign  rulers,  w  ith  the  restoration  of  political  independence,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Portuguese  hotisfe  of  Braganza,  a  reaction  took  place;  but  the  17th  and  I8th  c.  produced 
few  Portuguese  writers  who  attained  more  than  an  ephemeral  and  purely  local  reputa- 
tion— bombast,  or  slavish  imitation  of  Spanish  and  Italian  writers,  being  the  predomi- 
nant cJmracteristics  of  the  Portuguese  school  of  light  literature.  Some  good  historical 
writers  belong,  however,  to  this  period,  as  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andtad^w^^^  U|^of 
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Joao  de  Castro,  viceroy  of  ludia,  atill  holdfi  its  place  as  the  moxt  perfect  monument  of 
classical  prose;  the  great  ludian  missionary,  ttie  Jesuit  father  Antonio  Vicrra,  who  died 
in  1699,  and  whose  sermons  and  letters— uf  which  a  collection  was  puhlished  at  Lisbon 
ill  1748,  and  at  Parig  in  1888 — axe  recarded  hy  his  coantrjmcti  as  models  of  style  and 
diction;  F.  X  da  Meneses,  tlie  author  of  0  ^niugal  I&ttaurndo  (1T41),  etc.  In  the 
lieginniiig  of  the  present  century,  Portuguese  poetry  was  partially  redeemed  from  its 
fruvioiis  low  grade  by  two  men,  who,  althougli  they  professed  to  observe  a  strictly 
i'!ii3flical  style,  possessied  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  genial  crL'ative  power,  wliicli  saved 
liiciii  from  falling  into  tlie  absurdities  that  had  generally  chamcterized  the  school  in 
Portugal.  The  elder  of  these,  F.  M.  do  NaBcImento,  who  died  in  exilo  at  Paris  in  1619, 
although  spedally  noted  as  an  elegant  lyrist,  deserves  notice  for  his  gracefully  written 
miscellaneous  papers;  while  Manoel  de  Bocagii,  his  less  caltivsted  rival  and  contempo- 
rary, mtist  undoubtedly  be  re;g»rded  as  the  most  orls^nal  and  truly  national  of  the  mod- 
era  poets  of  Portueal.  His  sonnets  rank  as  the  finest  in  the  language,  and  these,  with 
his  numerous  idylls,  epigrania.  and  occasional  poems,  composed  in  various  styles  and 
modes  of  versification,  have  Imd  a  host  of  imitators,  amon^  the  best  of  whom  are  tlie 
dramatist  J.  B.  Gomes,  J.  M.  da  Costa  e  Silva;  the  satiiisA,  T.  da  Almeida;  and  the  Bm- 
ziliao,  Antonio  Caldas,  distinguished  for  his  sacred  epics,  and  various  imitations  of  Mil- 
ton and  Klopstock.  The  best  of  the  recent  Portuguese  poets  are  M.  de  Albuquerque, 
A.  de  Castilbo,  and  A.  de  CarvnUio,  and  J.  B.  d'Almeida  Garrett  The  last-named, 
whose  collected  poetic  and  prase  works  nppenred  at  Lislxin  in  1840.  was  at  once  the 
most  versatile  and  popular  writer  of  his  time  in  Portugal.  In  the  departments  of  trav- 
els, geography,  and  history.  Portugal  has  produced  good  writers  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  literary  history;  and  in  recent  times,  the  works  of  B.  Machado,  J.  Ferreira,  and 
A.  de  Cajo,  have  well  maintained  the  national  reputation. — Portuguese  literature  is  also 
cultivated  In  Brazil,  and,  of  late  years,  with  more  success  than  in  the  parent  country. 
Tlic  principal  names  in  Brazilian  poetiy  are  Gon9alvefl  Diaz,  Macedo  Abreo,  and  HagaJ- 
haens;  in  hlstonr,  Vamhagen,  author  of  the  ZBiiB»ia  Oenerai  de  Brazil  (1654),  and  P.  da 
t^ilva,  author  of  the  Bratuian  Ptutareh;  besides  some  divines,  philosophers,  and  trans- 
lators from  the  classics. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR  (Jelly-flsh).   See  Acalbph^  ante. 

PORTUGUESE  WINES.  Many  varieties  of  the  grape  are  cultivated  in  Portugal, 
and  the  wines  produced  are  very  numerous.  From  the  Doiiro  district,  a  mountainons 
tract  near  Oporto,  port  wine  is  derived.  The  first  pipe  of  port  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  in  the  year  1678.  During  the  ten  years  following  600  pipes  were  shipped  each 
5*ear.  In  70  years  the  annual  exportation  rose  to  17,000  pipes.  In  1757  the  monopoly 
nf  the  wine  company  was  established,  and  continued  to  the  year  1833,  when  it  was 
abolished.  During  these  77  years  the  aimual  exportiitions  amounted  to  38,S00  pipes. 
X  new  company  was  established  in  1848,  but  abolished  in  1867.  A  large  percentage  of 
brandy  is  generally  added  to  port  wine,  because  it  is  the  quickest  and  moat  certain  means 
of  making  tlie  wine  marketable  and  salable  to  the  consumer.  The  principal  vines  grown 
in  the  Douro  are  the  VerdeUho,  Mouriteo,  Bastardo,  Almrilhao^  Ihuriga,  iinia  Francetea, 
imd  the  Tinta  (ha.  The  wine  is  exported  principally  to  Great  Britain,  the  annual  value 
nmoontiog  to  over  £1,000,000  sterling.  In  1877  that  country  imported  4,069,5.55  gallons, 
costing  £1,338,552.  Tbe  wines  known  as  PalmtUu  and  Inglezhinot  are  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lisbon.  Of  Portuguese  white  wines  may  be  mentioned  those  of  LUhon, 
BiireelUu,  CarcazeUoa,  Arinto,  Termo,  and  Setuml;  of  the  red  variety  are  Lavradio, 
Lamego,  Ibire*  Vedrtu,  Mon^on,  and  Colarea.    Sec  Pout  Wine,  ante. 

FOBTULACEJB,  or  PoRTUi^ACACRfi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  nearly  allied 
to  enryophyUaeeCB,  from  which  it  differs  cliiefly  in  the  generally  perigynous  stamens,  the 
calyx  consisting  of  two  sepals  which  are  united  at  Ihe  base,  and  the  capsule  frequently 
opening  transversely.  The  spe^es  are  not  very  numerous;  they  are  much  diffused  over 
the  world,  and  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  generally  succulent,  mostly  growing  in  dry 
places.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and  beautiful,  but  ephemeral.  Tlie  foliage  is  bland 
and  insipid.  Some  species  are  used  as  salads  and  pot-herbs,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
purslane  (q.v.).  Hie  tuiierous  roots  of  Gfaytonia  tvberon,  a  Siberian  plant,  are  used  for 
food,  as  are  Uiose  of  the  melloco  (^idioea  tvberota  or  vUveut  tvberotuM),  a  Penivlao  plants 
iiometimes  referred  to  this  order.  Tbe  genus  eaURdrinia  fumishes  some  beauUfid 
annuals. 

POST  wiAJS  (i-o.,  Porto  or  Oporfo  wine),  a  species  of  red  wine,  hot  and  heady,  which 

is  produced  cliiefly  in  a  mountainous  district  of  Portuiral.  called  CTma  de  Douro,  and 
exported  from  Oporto  and  Lisbon.  The  vine  from  wliicli  this  wine  is  produced  is 
generally  planted  on  craggy  slopes  with  a  southern  exposure.  The  grapes  are  gathered 
from  tlie  commencement  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  cnllivation  nnd 
gatiiering  of  the  grapes  for  port  wine  employ  annually  10,000  cultivators  and  20,000 
jmtherers.  The  wine,  when  pure  and  unadulterated  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case), 
docs  not  acquire  its  full  strength  and  tiavor  till  it  lins  stood  for  some  years,  but  cnre 
mwt  likewise  be  taken  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  become  loo  old.  The  color  of  new  port 
wine  varies  from  pale  rose  to  deep  rrd.  nnd  changes  with  aorc  bccominc  a  deep  fawny 
b^o^vn,  which  is  permanent.   By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  wine  mad^^^^^^iUL 
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spirit  even  dnriag  tlie  time  of  fernieDtation,  in  order  to  give  tlie  new  wine  the  ripeness 
uud  struiigtli  which  export{>rs  require,  and  which  tlie  wine  doi's  not  naturally  nttaiti  till 
it  lias  stood  for  some  time;  the  proper  color  is  also  given  an  ingredient  Itnown  aa 
jeropigtt,  which  is  a  preparation  of  elderberries,  motasaes,  nusL^.-)uice,  and  spirit.  It  ia 
HD  excess  of  this  jeropiga  in  the  inferior  sorts  of  port  which  comniunicules  to  them  the 
medicated  odor  so  frequently  noticed.  The  extreme  "hcadinesH"  of  port  is  chietly  due 
lo  tbo  liberal  admixture  with  spirit,  and  this  ia  the  case  witli  all  the  sorts  generally 
exported.  From  the  time  when  port  came  into  demand  (about  1700,  though  it  was  known 
in  England  for  a  considerable  time  before  this)  down  to  1826,  its  export  w»s  a  mouopolv 
ill  ihc  hands  of  the  English  merchants,  and  the  amount  of  wine  pro<luced  increased, 
with  tolemble  steadiness,  yenr  after  year  till  1886,  when  it  reached  88,459  pipes,  valued 
lit  £1,123,500.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  monopoly  wns  to  increase  the  price  of  poit 
wine  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  deteriorate  its  quality,  that  in  course  of  time 
it  became  of  less  demand,  and  was  gradually,  to  some  extent,  supplanted  by  southern 
French  and  other  wines.  Since  18S6  it  bos  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  more  and  somc- 
liiues  less  than  this  figure;  in  1850  the  exportation  readied  87,487  pipes,  of  which  35,400 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain.  In  1675  tlie  qunnthy  of  wine  impelled  into  Great  Britain 
from  Portugal  was  35,600  pipes;  value,  £1,403,701. 

PORUS.  Ema,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  ruled  over  northern  India,  near 
the  Hydflspcs  river.  When  Alexander  invaded  hia  country,  he  prepared  to  defend  the 
passage  of  tlie  stream;  but  the  Grecian  general  crossed  some  distance  above  the  Indian 
«imp.  and  surprised  and  defeated  successively  Poriib's  son  and  the  king  himself.  Tlie 
captive  monarch  conducted  himself  witli  great  dignity,  and  won  the  regard  of  Alexander, 
who  treated  lum  with  much  generosity. 

PORT,  John,  b.  England,  about  1570;  d.  previous  to  1635;  entered  Qonvil  nnd 
Caius  college  1587,  made  a  translation  of  the  Geographical  Hiatory  of  AfrUa  by  Joliii 
Ia-o,  n  Moor,  called  the  only  origiual  authority  for  the  state  of  n.  and  central  Africa  of 
ib:it  period;  republished  in  Purchas's  JPSgrimm.  He  was  living  in  Paris  in  1612,  and 
iGlO-31  was  sccretaiT  to  the  colony  at  Jamestown.  Va.  On  his  return  voyage  to  Eng- 
ht-ul  lie  stopped  at  Plymouth,  and  visited  the  colony  tlien  reccntl}'  arrived,  fle  assisted 
I  I:ilf:luvt  in  the  preparation  of  his  geograjdiy,  and  in  16^  came  back  as  b  commissioner 
from  tlic  privy  coundL 

F08CHAXETATZ.   See  pAiHASOWiTZ. 
POSEI'DOV.    See  Neptukk. 

FO  8EK,  a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  n.  by  Pomerania  and  east  Prussia,  e.  by 
Poland,  8.  by  Silesia,  and  w.  by  Brandenbui^  and Tomeranin.  Area  11,150  sq.m.  Pop. 
at  the  close  of  1875,  1,606,936.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  governmental  districia  of  Poscn 
Mild  Bromberg;  and  the  principal  towns  are  Poseo,  Bromberg,  Liaaa,  Rawitsch,  and 
Guf^sen.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wartlia,  wliicli  tmversea  Posenfrom  e.  to  w.,  and  is 
jiiivigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  as  is  also  tlie  smaller  Nctze.  The 
couulry  is  almost  everywhere  level,  and  its  surhicc  extensively  covered  with  Iwgs,  ponds, 
imil  small  hikes.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fruitful,  and  thenumerous  swamps  nnd  forests 
which  covered  the  land  during  its  annexation  to  Poland  have  of  late  years  been  convertcil 
into  rich  meadow  and  good  arable  land,  where  cattle  of  superior  quality  are  raised,  and 
"ood  crops  of  wbeat,  tHirley,  oals,  and  flax  are  procnred.  The  forests  are  extensive  and 
productive,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  exports  of  the  province,  of  which,  however,  the 
int^t  important  articles  are  corn,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  wax,  and  honey.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  coal,  which  is  obtained  fi-om  beds  near  the  town  of  Wronki,  .Posen  has  no  mineral 
protiucts.  Good  broad-cloth,  linens,  and  lace  are  manufactured  in  nmny  of  the  small 
riitiiitry  towns.  Since  the  anneXiitSon  of  Posen  to  Prussia  much  has  I  ejti  done  to  supply 
the  previous  deficiency  in  regard  to  popular  instruction;  and  Uiere  are  now  nine gyni- 
na»-iu,  Kveral  n<Hinal  and  truning  schools,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  upward  of  STOOO 
lnir;riier  and  national  sduiolB.  The  greater  part  of  the  popul^on  liclongs  to  tlie  Roman 
Ciitholic  church,  which  is  under  thef^irituat  jurisdiction  nf  tlie  archbishop  of  PoBen  and 
Gne»ien,  while  74,000  of  the  remainder  are  Jews.  The  inliabitants  may  still  be  said  to  be 
Poles,  more  than  800,000  per^ins  -  employing  Polisli  as  their  mother-tongue.  Posen 
f»i-med  an  integral  part  nf  Poland  till  1772.  when,  at  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish  ter- 
ritory, the  (iistricts  n.  of  the  Netze  were  given  to  Pmssia.  At  the  second  and  third  par- 
titions, which  were  made  twenty  years  Inter,  ibe  remainder  was  incorporated  in  the 
Prussian  kingdom  under  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  In  1807  Posen  was  inclu'ded  in  the 
ducfay  of  Warsaw;  but  by  the  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  it  was  separated  in  18J5 
from'Poland.  nnd  reassigned  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the  grnnd  duchy  oF  Posen.  In 
1S48  the  Poles,  who  had  never  amal}ramated  with  thehr  new  German  compatriots,  took 
itdvantageof  theffeneral  politirnl  excitement  of  thnt  period  toorjranize  an  open  rebellion, 
which  gave  the  Prussian  government  conRidemble  trouble,  nnd  was  not  put  down  till 
much  hinod  hnd  been  spilt  on  both  sides.  On  the  cessation  of  disturbances  the  Gkrman  citi- 
zens of  the  province  demanded  the  incorporation  of  Posen  with  these  Prussian  states 
wttich  were  members  of  the  German  confeaeration,  and  the  Berlin  chambers  gave  tlictr 
aoprovnl  of  the  proposed  measure  in  1860:  but  on  the  subsidence  of  rcToluHQuni;}-  senti- 
ment ill  Germany  the  subject  was  dropped.  Digi,„g^    CiOOQ  Ic 
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FOSEN  (Polish  Poenan),  tlic  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  Puseo.  and  a  PrusnaD  fortress 

of  the  tirst  rauk,  is  situalcd  ou  llic  low  aud  siindy  banks  of  the  Wartha,  ntarly  150  iii. 
e.  of  BtTlin.  Pop.  '71,  58,374;  '75,  60,998— of  whom  not  quite  the  half  are  Pn>Irstaiils, 
and  toward  10,000  are  Jews.  Posen,  wliich  ranks  as  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  cities  of 
Poland, became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bisliop  in  the  lOtli  century.  Till  1296  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Pohsh  dukes;  and  it  was  a  member  of  the  Haneeatic  league  during  the  middle  agt-s. 
when  it  was  an  impoilant  trading  mart  Detwcen  western  Europe  and  the  Slavonic  lauds 
bordering  on  Asia.  At  this  time  many  Gknnan,  Engiish,  and  Scottish  traders  fettled  in 
PoBcn,  whicli  latterly  fell  into  decay.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  181.5. 
At  the  great  flre  of  1803,  when  many  of  the  older  parts  of  Uie  town  were  destroyed. 
Posen  lost  the  most  striking  features  of.its  semi- oriental  stvle  of  architecture;  but  it  slill 
retains  a  certain  {}icturesque  character  from  the  number  of  its  church  towers  and  loftv 
houses.  Among  its  fifteen  principal  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathednil. 
a  recently  restored  and  elaborately  ornamented  building,  and  St.  Stanislaus,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Italian  architecture.  Posen,  which  has  heen  strongly  fortified  since  1828. 
is  encircled  by  six  suburbs.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  has  a  fine  town-hall,  two  gymnasia,  a  public  Hbrar}'  with  30,000  Tolumcfi. 
training-schools  for  teachers  of  both  sexes,  a  school  for  midwives,  a  theater,  etc.  Hi  cent 
restorations  and  improvements  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  pleasan test-looking  towns  in 
Prussia,  and  it  can  now  boast  of  many  fine  regularly-huilt  streets  and  squares,  in  which 
are  situated  the  winter  residences  of  many  of  the  provincial  Polish  nobles.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  wood,  corn,  wool,  broadcloth,  and"  linen  is  carried  on  here,  priDCtpally  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  annual  fairs  held  in  summer  attract  lar^  crowds  from  alt  parts  of  the 
province.  Hie  chief  nuutufactures  of  Posen  are  cloth,  leather,  carriages,  copper  vats 
and  other  vessels  used  in  distilling,  aud  tobacco;  while  there  are  likewue  aevmil  Ihbw- 
eiies,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries. 

P08EB  f LABTIitlTES  (Ft.  "  statuesque  attitudes"),  equivalent  to  tableaux  vivants  (q.v). 

POSEY,  a  CO.  in  extreme  s.w.  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  which 
divide  it  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky;  traversed  by  the  Kentucky  and  South-eastern 
railroad;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  30,857—18,968  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
but  the  bottom  lauds  are  very  rich;  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  the  chief 

Sroducts.  There  are  factories  making  carriages,  plows,  and  other  agrictiltural  tools, 
o.  seat,  Vernon. 

POSEY,  Thomas,  1750-1818;  b.  Va. ;  settled  in  West  Yirgiula  in  1769.  He  became 
a  quartermaster  in  lord  Dunmore's  army,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians 
at  Point  Pleasant  in  Oct.,  1774.  The  next  year  he  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Dunmore  at 
Gwyn's  island.  He  afterward  joined  Moi^n's  riflemen,  and  foughtwithaforceof  Britif-h 
light  infantry  at  Piscataway.  N,  J.  Entering  the  army  under  Gates,  he  was  at  the  battles  of 
E^mis  heights  and  Stillwater  in  1777,  and  tue  same  year  conducted  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians.  In  1770  he  commanded  a  battalion  under  Wayne,  and  was  prominent  at 
the  assault  of  Stony  Point.  He  served  with  Wayne  till  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  and 
was  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  He  was  appointed  brig.gcn.  in  1703,  and  removing 
to  Kentnc^,  was  state  senatur,  Heut.KOV.,  and  maj-^n.  of  militia.  He  vas  U.  S. 
senator  from  Louisituia,  1811^18,  gov.  of  the  Indian  tmitoiy,  181S-16,  when  he  become 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

P0SID0NIU8,  b.  Syria,  b.c.  3d  c. ;  came  to  Borne  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Marcellus.  b.c.  61,  and  died,  according  to  Lucian,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Paneetius,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  leader  of  the  stoics;  and  was  tlie  teacher  of  Cicero, 
who  frequently  speaks  of  him  with  praise.  Pompey  visited  him  b.c,  67,  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  again  B.c.  63,  after  the  close  ot  the 
Mitliridatic  war;  and  Posidooius  wrote  a  hlstoij  of  the  wars  of  Pompey.  Besides  his 
pliilosophical  works,  he  wrote  treatises  on  history,  astronomy,  and  geography,  none  of 
which  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  their  titles,  and  the  quotations  from  them  pre- 
served by  Cicero,  Strabo,  and  others.  He  wrote  Meteorolegiea,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  his 
artificial  spliere,  which  represented  the  motion  of  the  heavens.  He  traveled  much  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  for  his  works,  and  Plutarch  has  taken  from  him 
the  materials  of  several  of  die  "lives,"  notably  that  of  Caius  Marina,  wbom  Posidonius 
personally  knew.  Be  was  a  stricter  stoic  than  Panaetiua,  and  maintained  that  pain  waa 
not  an  evil. 

P08ILIF0,  a  mountain  on  the  n.w.  of  Naples,  close  by  the  city,  reirarkable  for  the 
tunnel  known  as  the  Grottn  di  PoMlipo,  through  which  the  road  from  f  sples  to  Pozzuoli 
(anc.  PuUdii  passes.  The  grotto  is  in  some  places  70  ft.  high,  and  SI  it.  wide,  and  is 
a.844  ft.  long.  It  is  very  ancient.  Seneca  mentions  it  as  the  Crypta  NeapoHtana. 
Strabo  a.«i8igns  its  construction  to  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  superintendent  of  aqueducts  ih  tht 
time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Above  the  eastern  archway  of  the  grotto  is  the  so-called 
"  tomb  of  Virgil."  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Posilipo  anciently  stood  the  poet's  villa,  in 
which  he  composed  the  Edagues  and  Qeorgk*.  if  not  also  the  .Mnad.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  common  people  firmly  believed  Uie  grotto  to  be  the  work  of  the  poet,  whom 
they  regarded  ns  a  great  magician. 

POBITITE  THILOSOFST.    See  Cohtb.  ^  i 
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PtMHTITE  PBnrTnrO,  !n  photo^phy.  This  term  is  used  to  designate  that  process 
bv  wliicb  impresaious  from  a  negative  (q.v.)  are  protluced  upon  suitably  prepared  paper. 
Tbe  tenu,  however,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  positives  produced  on  paper,  and 
intended  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  Uglit,  since  transparent  iioeitives  for  examination  b^ 
traosmitled  Ugbt  are  produced  on  glASs.  The  meauu  by  wLicb  this  iLind  of  positives  is 
obtained  are  so  exactly  idniilar  to  the  dry  negative  collodion  procesB,  that  a  detailed 
notice  thereof  ia  hardly  necessary  Id  tbe  present  artiide,  which  will  be  conflned  excltt- 
avely  to  the  means  of  oDt^ning  posltWe  proofs  on  paper. 

Begarding,  then,  tbe  negative,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  tbe  means  of  producing 
one,  the  first  thing  which-  presents  itself  for  notice  is  tbe  paper.  This  may  be  either 
German  or  Freuch,  known  in  the  markets  under  tbe  respective  names  of  saxc  and  rive. 
Tliey  are  usedin  the  simply  salted  condition,  or  more  generally  in  tbe  salted  and  albumin- 
ized state,  the  purpose  of  tlie  albuminizing  being  to  prevent  tbedtemiCBls  used  in  the  pro- 
cess from  sinking  into  the  paper,  whereby  the  delicate  details  of  the  negative  would 
become  detetAirt  on  tbe  aurface.  The  process  Is  briefly  as  follows:  float  the  paper  ob, 
the  salting  batb  from  one  to  five  minutes;  drain  for  one  minute;  hang  up  to  drv. 
Float  tbe  paper  on  tbe  exciting  bath  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  Its  strengtu; 
drain,  antl  bang  up  to  dry.  Expose  in  a  pressure-frame  under  a  u^ative.  The  neces- 
sary depth  of  impression  being  obtained  (a  point  only  to  be  determined  by  experience), 
wash  the  print  in  common  water.  Some  operators  at  this  stage  immerse  the  print  in  a 
bath  containing  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia  for  two  or  three  minutes.  This  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary;  should  it,  howevo-,  be  done,  it  should  be  afterward  wadied  in 
water  tor  Ave  or  ten  minutes;  after  which  it  is  immersed  la  the  toning  bath  frcmi  one  to 
ten  minutes,  or  until  the  desired  tone  be  obtained;  it  Is  then  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water,  preparatory  to  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath.  This  last  operation  occupies  fi-om 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  tbe  strength  of  tlie  fixing  solution,  and  the  deptli 
to  which  the  printing  has  been  carried.  The  print  is  then  copiously  washed,  in  mang 
chanses'Of  water,  and  hung.up  to  dry. 

The  baths  referred  to  almve  are  compo!*ed  as  follows:  taiting  hath,  water,  one  ounce; 
albumen,  4  ounces;  good  common  salt,  48  grains.  Exciting  bcOh,  nitrate  of  silver.  240 
Brains;  water,  4  ounces;  glacial  acetic  add,  lialf  a  dram.  Toningha^  chloiide  of  gold, 
4gtsins;  water,  24  ounces;  carbonate8oda,100grains.  .^KefnjrAoM,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
4 ounces;  water,  1  pint. 

Printuig  in  carbon,  lamp-black,  or  other  Impalpable  powder,  ,wbich  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  silver  prints  bad  long  made  a  desideratum,  has  receutly  been  brought  to  a 
consideral>lc  degree  of  pei-fection.  It  is  based  on  the  discovery  by  Mungo  Ponton,  that  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potass  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  liglit, 
and  on  tbe  experiments  of  Poitevin.  Fai^r  and  Blair.  There  are  three  typical  processes 
— the  autobfpe,  Woedbuiyiffpe.  and  Uehtdriuk.  The  autotype  consists  in  coating  a  stieet 
of  prepared  paper  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  potass,  and  carbon,  and 
when  dry,  exposing  it  under  a  nogalive.  On  removal  from  the  printing  frame,  the  pig- 
ment is  moistened  with  water,  and  laid,  prepared  side  down,  on  a  support  of  glass,  zinc, 
or  shellac-coated  paper,  to  which  a  gentle  pressure  makes  it  adhere.  The  paper  is  theu 
removed,  and  the  priut  is  developed  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  wliicli  dissolves  tlie 
unaltered  gelatine,  but  c:innot  touch  the  parts  rendered  insoluble  by  the  light  which  has 
raased  through  the  negative.  The  developed  print  is  again  transferred  to  paper,  when  the 
high  lights  are  found  to  consist  of  those  parts  where  the  gelatine  has  been  completely 
dissolved,  the  middle  tints  of  the  parts  less  soluble,  and  tbe  shadows  of  the  parts  quite 
insoluble.— In  the  Woodburytyve,  a  bichromated  gelatine  film,  but  without  carbon,  is  pre- 
pared, exposed,  and  developed  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  but  dried  without  being  trans- 
ferred to  paper,  the  result  being  a  sheet  of  gelatine  with  a  picture  in  reiicf.  This  is  laid 
on  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  steel,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  hydraulic  press,  by  which  Ilie  soft  metal  takes  tlie  impression  of  the  gelatine 
film.  In  printing  from  the  plate  so  produced,  an  ink,  consistiag  of  carbon  and  gelatine, 
is  pourod  on  the  center,  tbe  paper  is  laid  on  tihe  ink,  and  the  pressure  of  a  suitable  press 
applied,  whereby  the  ink  is  squeezed  into  the  shadows  and  half-tones,  and  the  lilgh  lights 
are  left  elciin.  the  result  being  a  really  fine  print.  Glass  may  be  used  iost^d  o?  pa|}er, 
with  very  fine  results. — LieJitdruek  is  a  metliod  of  printing  photographs  in  an  ordinary 
lithographic  press,  with  printer's  ink,  from  gelatine  films  prepare(f  on  tbe  same  princi- 
ple as  tbe  Woodimry  tissue,  except  that  the  soluble  gelatine  is  not  washed  away.  Hie 
film  is  attached  to  a  thick  plate  of  glass  fixed  in  the  press,  and  when  sponged  over,  the 
soluble  parts  absorb  water,  and  so  are  prevented  from  taking  on  ink,  while  the  insoluble 
portions  remain  dry,  and  tlie  ink  adheres  to  them. 

POSITIVISM,  a  scheme  of  philosophy  founded  by  Augustc  Comte,  which  limits 
speculation  and  knowledge  to  obser^-ed  facts,  with  their  constant  antecedents,  accom- 
paniments, and  consequences.  It  ignores  all  laws  except  those  of  manifest  association; 
and  excludes  causes  and  effects,  supernatural  a^  spiritual  agencies,  hidden  forces  and 
immaterial  essences.  It  reduces  the  intelligible  universe  to  mere  phenomena,  refusing 
to  search  into  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  or  to  advance  b^-ond  the  qihere  f» 
strictly  scientific  ana]y»8  and  construction.  It  claims  tbns  to  pursue  pureiy  inductive 
science,  nnd  rc.::;nrds  all  bc^yond  as  not  only  uncertain  but  delusi^-,  ..^^  ^^9&^T^b 
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defined  by  Fredertck  Han-iaon,  one  of  its  eminent  advocates:  "By  llie  po^illve  rnethod 
of  tiiougbt  we  mcoa  tbat  which  would  bam  life  and  conduct,  as  well  lut  kuowlcdge, 
upon  evidence  lliatcan  be  referred  to  logical  canons  of  proof,  which  would  pluoc  nil  tbat 
(Kxupies  man  in  a  homogeneous  system  of  tatf.  Oir  the  other  hand  it  turnit  aside  from 
hjfpoviae*  that  cannot  be  tested  by  any  logical  canon  familiar  to  sctenoe;  anil  from  ideal 
etnndnrds  which  profess  to  tmnacend  the  tleld  of  law.  We  snv,  life  himI  conduct  sliaU 
stand  for  us  whoAy  on  a  baslB  of  law,  and  must  rest  entirely  in  that  region  of  science 
(not  physical,  but  moral  and  social  Bcience)  where  we  are  free  to  use  our  hilelligcnce  ia 
methods  which  Uie  intellect  can  analyze."  To  this  may  be  added  the  originul  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  byComte  himself:  "Inflne,  in  the  positive  state  the  human  mind, 
recognizing  the  Imposibility  of  atttiining  absolute  notiono,  renounces  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  destina^ii  of  the  universe,  and  inquiry  into  the  intrinsic  cauaea  of  phe- 
Domenn,  and  attaches  itself  instead  solely  to  the  discovery,  by  Judicious  comhinaticHi  of 
reasoninjr  and  observation,  of  their  Invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance. 
The  expncntion  of  facts  thus  reduced  to  its  real  terms  is,  thenceforward,  nothing  more 
than  the  connection  established  between  the  diverec  phenomena  and  certain  general 
f^s  whose  nunit)er  is  constantly  diminished  by  the  progress  of  science. "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  originality  imparted  to  ttie  system  by  its  modern  dress  and  forms  of 
thought,  acute  thinkers  detect  in  it  a  revival  of  the  old  dogma  that  man  is  the  measars 
of  tlie  universe.  Tlie  ancient  connection  between  the  macrocosm  and  microcoem  is 
repeated  by  limiting  the  intelligible  universe  to  tlie  image  that  the  human  mind  can 
f^tain  by  reasnulng  on  the  phenomena  that  the  bodily  senses  observe.  The  boundless 
universe,  and  tiie  mind,  heart,  and  duty  of  man,  are  narrowed  down  to  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  visible  things.  "The  combined  activity  of  the  human  powers,  organized  around 
the  higliest  of  them,"  it  calls  "the  soul."  Sir  David  Brewster  criticises  it  as  "an 
extravagant  transformation  of  that  rational  empiricism  which  professes  to  take  experience 
for  its  l»8is,  resulting  from  iaHisting  on  the  prerogatives  of  experience  in  reference  to 
external  phenomena,  and  ignoring  them  in  relation  to  the  movements  and  tendencies  ot 
our  Intellectual  nature."   See  Coara,  ante. 

FOSSE  COHITATirs  means  the  whole  force  of  the  county,  consisting  of  knights  and 
men  above  the  age  of  15,  with  constables,  who  attend  the  orders  of  tlie  sheriff  to  assist 
in  enforcing  process  or  quelling  riots.  Justices  of  tlic  peace  can  al80,  if  apprehensive  of 
au  on^niixa  resistaiica,  command  the  services  of  the  posse  comitatus,  and  it  is  the 
sheriff's  duty  to  raise  tbS  necessary  number  of  men.  But  practically.  In  modem  times, 
constables  and  special  constables  are  all  the  assistance  given  or  required. 

POaSESraOV  OF  TAOraSTT,  in  point  of  law,  is  the  most  intimate  relation  that  can 
subsist  Iwtween  the  owner  and  his  property.  Strictly  speakings,  the  idea  of  property 
conMsts  merely  of  a  certnin  relation  between  a  human  being  and  a  portion  of  external 
natiti-c,  wherpny  he  appropriates  to  himself  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  wnich  such  external 
nature  is  capnble.  If  it  is  land,  he  reaps  the  fniits.  and  excludes  all  other  persons  from 
interfering  with  his  operations;  if  it  is  a  chattel,  he  keeps  it  under  his  exclusive  control. 
Poasessioii,  thereforo,  is  nothinff  but  the  legal  result  of  the  relation  of  property.  Pos- 
session, though  originnlly  constituting  the  whole  substance  of  property,  linR,  ns  civiliza- 
tion advanced,  become  a  separable  part  of  It;  and  while  the  radical  right  is  now  the 
ownership,  the  possession  Is  viewed  as  an  incident  of  such  ownersliip.  It  is  now  not 
onlv  separable  bntr  salable,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  contract  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  whereby  the  owner,  by  way  of  a  lease,  sells  for  a  limited  period  tho 
exclusive  use,  otherwise  called  the  possession.  So  Jong,  therefore,  as  an  owner  exists, 
he  has.  as  a  necessary  conseqnence.  the  right,  more  or  less  immediately  and  directly,  to 
the  possessinii  of  property.  Wlien  all  record  of  ownership  is  lost,  then  the  law  permits 
a  resort  to  flrsl  principles,  and  nilows  any  person  who  has  been  in  pos-oession  for  a  lim- 
ited time  to  retain  it,  and  so  ultimately  acquire  the  ownership.  If  ttie  possession  is  sud- 
denly or  wrongfully  interfered  with,  tncumal  remedy,  in  England,  to  recover  possession 
of  real  property,  such  as  land  or  houses,  is  nt)  action  of  ejectment;  if  the  propertv  is  a 
nliattcl,  it  is  an  action  of  trover  or  detinue.  But  the  possession  may  be  recovered  also 
1^  otlier  modes.   See  also  Owksbsbif  and  Lost  Profebtt. 

P0B8BT,  a  dietetic  preparation,  mnde  by  curdling  milk  with  some  acidulous  liauor, 
such  as  wine,  ale,  or  vinegar.  White  wine  or  sherry  is  usually  prefermd,  but  sometimes 
old  ale  is  useil.  The  milk  is  boiled;  and  whilst  it  is'  still  on  the  Are,  the  acidulous  mat- 
tor  is  added:  if  sherry,  about  a  wine-glassful  and  a  half  to  the  pint  of  new  milk  is  tbe 
proportion;  or  twice  the  quantity  if  ale.  A  teaspbonf ul  of  vinegar  or  of  lemon- Juice  is 
sometimes  used  instead;  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle  are  added,  to  sweeten. 
Taken  at  bedtime,  it  is  used  fbr  colds  and  coughs. 

POST,  Alfred  Charles,  i.i..d.  ;  b.  New  York.  1806;* graduated  at  Columbia  college 
in  1833;  aOTK>intrd  in  1861  professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  unl< 
versity  of  New  York,  and  attending  0id  consulting  suigcon  to  various  hospitals  and 
institutions  in  New  York,  which  positions  he  retains. 

POST,  TnuMAS  HARCELLtTS,  D.O..  b.  Vt..  1810;  graduated  at  JMddlelmnr  colleffe  In 
1830;  was  principal  of  nn  academy  at  C^tleton.  Vt.,  1839-30;  tutor  at  Mfdijlebuiy  college 
183(^83;  settled  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  ^^n^aflesBor 
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of  langnnges  in  Tllinoia  college,  and  afterward,  of  history;  was  ordnincd  and  installed 
pti^tor  of  Lhc  Cuugrj^.iLiuual  churcU  uf  Jucksonviile  lu  lt!i40;  in  1M7  became  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbylermn  church  at  St.  Ivouis,  and  in  1851,  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  that  city,  where  he  remains.  Ho  has  officiated  as  professor  of  history  in  the 
Waahingtoa  university  of  St.  Louis,  of  church  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Chicago,  and  lecturer  ou  Cou^gatlonalism  in  the  seminai?  at  Andover.  He  is  the 
autlior  (if  Thi  iSapUeal  M-a  in  Modem  Sittory,  has  published  semiuns,  pamphlets,  and 
addresses,  and  contribuicd  to  various  periodicals.  All  tals  work  shows  scholarship, 
spiritual  fervor,  and  intellectual  breadth. 

POST.  Wriort.  1766-18S8;  b.  Long  Island,  N.  T.;  stndfed  medicine  for  mz  yean 
in  Kew  York  and  London;  pmcticed  medldnein  New  York  in  1780;  became  in  1793 

professor  of  surgery,  and  afterward  of  anatomy  and  physiology  In  Columbia  college; 
visited  the  celebrated  Bchoohi  of  Eurape.  and  returned  in  1798  with  a  splendid  anatomi' 
cal  cabinet;  becauie  in  1813  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  physicittos  and  sur- 
ccous.  and  its  prt;8ideut  18S1-36.  He  whs  for  30  years  cont^utting  physician  of  the 
24ew  York  hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  prominent  literary  societies  of  the  city. 

POSTAL  SERVICE.   See  Foot-Obvick. 

P06T-CAPTAIV,  an  obsolita  title  applied  to  captains  in  the  royal  navy:  it  has  been 
disused  for  many  years.   See  Caftaim. 

POSTS  SESTAHTE  (Fr.,  to  remain  at  the  post-office  till  called  for),  a  usual  mode  of 
addressing  letters  lo  persons  who  are  merely  iravcling  in,  or  paasiug  through,  a  country 
in  which  they  have  no  fixed  residence,  Enfjlish  travelers  on  tiie'conlinent  have  very 
generally  their  letters  so  addressed  to  Fome  town  through  which  they  expect  to  pass. 
The  voke-Ttttante  office  ie  open  at  cerlain  hours,  and  the  letters  are  given  out  when 
called  for,  production  of  a  card,  passport,  or  other  evidence  of  identity  1>cli]g  Romctimes 
required.  Jitters  unclaimed  for  a  certain  time  arc  opened,  and  either  destroyed  or 
returned  to  tlinr  writer.  There  is  a  pottt-retitanU  office  in  London,  under  stringent  regu- 
hiiions  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  letters  are  given  out.  If  the  sppHcnnt  for  a  letter 
be  a  British  subject,  or  Riibject  of  a  state  not  issuing  passports,  he  must  state  the  place 
from  which  he  expects  letters,  and  he,  or  the  messenger  who  applies  for  liim,  must  be 
provided  with  some  proof  of  identitv.  If  he  be  the  subject  of  a  country  which  issues 
passport?,  his  passport  must  l)e  produced.  In  the  provincial  post-offices  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, commercial  travelers,  tourists,  and  persons  without  a  settled  residence  may  have 
their  letteis  addressed  potte  rettarUe,  and  they  arc  kept  at  tlie  post-office  till  called  for; 
liut  reddents  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  letters  so  addressed,  and  the  po»t>offic« 
authorities  have  orders  to  deliver  them.  In  the  British  post-office,  letu-rs  addressetl 
po»ie  reatante  are  kept  one  month,  and  then  returned  to  the  writer  through  the  dead-letter 
office. 

POSTEBW,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  doom'sy  communicaHng  usually  thmagli  the 
flank  uf  a  bastion  between  the  fort  and  the  ditcli.  Its  object  is  to  afford  unseen  egress 
to  troops  marched  out  to  relieve  sentries  on  the  eztems]  works,  to  make  sallies,  etc. 
The  postem  is  often  called  tiie  "sally-port." 

POSTHUMOUS  CHILD,  one  bom  after  the  father's  death,  or  taken  from  the  twdy 
of  the  mother  after  death.  Such  a  child  is  regiirded  by  the  law  as  olrendy  born  at  the 
time  of  the  parent's  death,  and  when  the  father  has  made  no  provision  in  h£s  will  for  the 
posttiumou!!  child,  the  will  is  so  fur  revoked  as  to  allow  it  to  take  the  property  or  such 
portion  an  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  it  lind  been  bom  before  Ih';  rather's  death, 

POSTIHG,  the  forwarding  of  passengers  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  relays  of 
horses  The  application  of  the  same  wordii — poet  and  poslmasier — to  the  tran-smission 
of  letters  and  to  the  stations  where  post-horses  are  kept.  is.  both  on  the  continent  of 
Europs  and  in  Britain,  a  source  of  ambiguity.  Posting  was  long  in  Britain,  as  it  is  yet 
in  inosl  parts  of  the  continent,  a  government  monopoly.  A  statute  of  Edward  VI.  fixed 
tlie  charges  of  posting  at  Id,  per  mile  in  1548.  The  poet-offlce  act  of  1656  confirmed  the 
monopoly  of  furnished  posl-liorpes  for  travelers  in  favor  of  the  postmaster  and  his 
deputle~s;  for  a  lone  time  past,  however,  posting  has  been  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Post-olmiscs  were  first  used  in  France,  and  introduced  into  England  in  tlie 
rarly  part  of  last  century.  The  payment  is  estimated  per  mile  for  each  pair  of  horses, 
vithnut  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  conveyed;  and  a  second  pair  at  horsea  la 
charj^ed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  first. 

Over  the  continent  generally  posting  is  mannged  by  the  state,  which  retains  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  post-horses,  and  usually  of  forwarding  the  malls  and  diligences. 
The  prices  are  fixed  by  government,  as  well  as  the  number  of  horses  that  inny  be 
employed,  whicli  is  regulated  by  the  weight  and  number  of  pwrsons  conveyed. 

F08TIQUS,  an  ornament  in  sculpture,  marble,  etc,  applied  or  added  after  the  work 
is  otherwise  finlslied, 

POTT-inrPTIAL  OOVTSAGT  means,  in  Scotch  law,  an  agrpement,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
EnglAud,  a  settlement,  made  between  husband  and  wife  nfier  the  rosTtiage  has  taken 

Jdne**-  with  a  view  to  affect  the  property  of  tlie  parties,  and  genenilly  to  malie  provysioit 
or  111*  wife  andchiklren.   As  a  general  rule,  a  post-nuptial  Fettl^^gyg^iii^^^ffoqij^fil 
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as  an  aDte-QupUal  settlement  ia  eecuriog  the  rigbts  of  a  wife,  because  in  the  former  case 
tliu  mairiaee  u  considered  a  valuable  considenuioD  in  point  of  law,  and  puts  it  on  Uie  foot- 
ina:  of  n  saJTe.   Nerertheless,  if  the  husband  is  ^ntto  solvent,  lie  and  his  future  creditors 

will  be  bound  by  tlie  provisions  of  a  post-nuptial  contract.    See  Husband  and  Wifr. 

POST-OBIT  is  a  bond  or  security  given  by  iieirs  and  others  entitled  to  reversionpry 
Interests,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  presently  advanced,  Uie  debtor 
binds  himself  to  par  a  much  larger  sum  after  the  death  of  some  person,  or  of  himself. 
Whenever,  as  is  not  uuusunl,  ihu  payment  is  uncertain,  and  depend!)  on  the  obliger  uut- 
living  somebody  else,  very  high  interest  is  required,  or  ruther  a  very  much  larger  sum  is 
agre^  to  be  repaid  than  what  is  advunceu.  These  are  geuerally  usurious  bargains; 
but  the  obligee  or  creditor  can  enforce  payment  of  the  fu)L  amount;  though,  if  tliere  is  a 
proas  case  of  inadequacy  in  the  proportions  amounting  to  fraud,  a  court  of  equity  will 
Ulierfere. 

POST-OFFICE,  a  place  for  the  reception  of  letters,  and  the  management  of  tlie  various 
departniL'iits  connected  with  Lhelr  dispatch  and  conveyance.  The  nnme  origiuate<l  iu 
the  iMlsts  (from  Lnt.  paiitum,  placed,  fixed)  placed  at  intervals  along  the  roatls  of  the 
Iloman  empire,  where  conrlers  were  kept  in  readiness  to  bear  dispatch i«  and  intelligence; 
but  the  posts  of  ancient  times  were  never  used  for  the  convc;^ance  of  private  corre^ond- 
ence.  The  first  letter-post  socms  to  have  been  established  in  the  Hanse  towns  in  the 
early  part  of  the  I3th  century.  A  line  of  letter-posts  followed,  connecting  Austiia  with 
Lombardy,  in  the  reign  of  tlie  emperor  Maximilian,  which  are  said  to  have  been  or^a- 
ized  by  the  priuceaof  Thuni  andTaxis;  and  the  representatives  of  the  same  house  estal)- 
lislied  another  line  of  posts  from  Vienna  to  Brusiield,  connecting  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  This  family  continue  to  the  present  day  to  hold  certain 
rights  with  regard  to  the  Qermaii  postal  syEttem,  their  posts  being  entirdy  distinct  from 
those  established  by  the  crown,  and  sometimes  in  rivafty  to  tliera. 

In  En,^Iand,  in  early  times,  botli  public  and  private  letteis  were  sent  by  messengors, 
who.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  wore  the  royal  livery.  They  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  horses  until  the  reign  of  Eiiwaid  I,,  wheu  )>osts  were  established  where  horses  wei« 
to  be  hrtd  for  hire.  Edwurd  IV.,  when  engaged  in  war  'wiih  Scotland,  had  dispatches 
conveyed  to  his  camp  with  great  speed  by  means  of  a  system  of  relays  of  horses,  which, 
however,  fell  intodisuseon  the  restomtionof  peace.  Camden  mentions  the  oftlce  of  "  Mas- 
ter of  the  Postes  "  as  existing  iu  1!>91,  but  the  duties  of  that  ofHcer  were  probably  con- 
nected exclusively  with  the  supply  of  post-horses.  The  posts  were  meant  for  the  con- 
veyance of  government  dispatches  alone,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  permission  wirs 
extended  to  private  individuals  to  make  of  them.  A  foreign  pmt  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  between  London  and  the  continent  seems  to  Iiave  been  established  by  foreign 
merctiunts  in  the  15th  c. ;  and  cerlnin  disputr-s  which  arose  between  the  Flemings  and 
lUHliiias,  regarding  tlie  right  of  appointing  a  po^tmasier.  and  were  referred  to  the  privy- 
council,  lea  to  the  institution  of  a  '■  chief-post'naater,"  who  sliiiuld  have  charge  both  of 
the  English  and  the  foreign  post.  Thomas  Randolph  was  the  first  chief  postmaster  of 
Eughitid.  The  first  proper  postal  communication  for  private  letters  in  Bngland  cnme 
into  op.T.ition  100  years  after  the  institution  of  the  foneiKD  post.  The  increased  inicr- 
course  hL'tiveen  the  English  and  Scottish  capitals,  brought  about  by  king  James's  acces- 
sion, led  to  a  gre:it  improveinenl  in  tlie  system  of  horse  |K>8ts.  but  their  services  were 
still  confineii  to  the  onveyance  of  government  dispatches.  That  king,  however,  insti- 
tuted a  foreign  post  for  letters  gniug  abroad  from  England,  and  conferred  tlie  office  of 
postmaster  of  England  for  furelsn  parts  on  "Alathcwe  de  Qui-ster  the  elder,  ami 
Alathewe  de  Questcr  the  younger.  This  appointment  was  considered  by  lord  Stanhope, 
the  English  chief-postmaster,  to  interfere  with  his  funrtions.  and  a  dispnte  and  law-plea 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  establishments  was  settled  in  16it3.  after  Cliarlcs  I.  had 
become  king,  by  the  retirement  of  lord  Stanhope,  and  an  assignment  of  their  office  hy 
the  De  Questera,  under  roynl  simction,  to  William  Frizell  and  Tliomas  Witherings  Iu 
1635  Witherings  was  authorized  to  run  a  post  night  and  day  between  Ijoudon  and  Edin- 
burgh, "to  go  thither  and  back  again  in  six  days."  Eight  main  poslni  lines  throughout 
England  were  at  the  same  time  in^titnteti,  and  the  post  was  allowed  to  Ciirry  inland 
letters.  Two  years  later,  a  monopoly  of  lettcr-curryhig  was  established,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  all  the  subsequent  regulations  of  the  post-ofilee.  The  rates  of  postage  were 
3d.  for  a  single  tetter  for  a  distance  less  than  80  m.,  4rl.  up  to  140-m.,  6d.  for  any  longer 
distance  in  England,  and  Sd.  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  An  attempt,  in  1640,  bj'  the 
common  couiiciT  of  London  to  set  up  a  rival  post-offl,ce  fur  inland  letters,  was  suppressed 
by  the  house  of  commons.  A  practice  of  farming  llie  post-ofiice  revenues,  which  beg:iQ 
iu  1650,  continued,  as  reganls  some  of  the  by-posts,  till  the  close  of  last  centurj'. 

An  important  post-office  statute  was  passed  under  the  protectorate  iu  1656.  and  re- 
enacted  by  13  Car.  II.  c.  35.  It  nilcd  that  there  should  be  one  genera!  pnet-ofiIi«  and 
one  postmaster-general  for  England,  who  was  to  have  the  horsing  of  nil  through  posts 
and  iK>rsons  ridin.i;  post.  A  tanif  was  established  for  letters,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
foreign,  and  the  only  non-governmental  posts  allowed  to  contiuue  were  those  of  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Cinque  ports. 

In  1685  a  penny-post  was  set  up  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  .parcels  lietween 
different  parts  of  London  and  its  suburbs.   It  was  a  private  speculiUiou,  originating 
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irilh  one  Robert  Mnrray,  m  npholflterer,  and  assi^ed  by  bim  to  Mr.  William  Docwray. 
When  its  succcw  became  apparent,  it  was  complained  of  by  the  duke  of  York,  on  wliom 
tlie  puDt-ofliue  revenues  bad  been  settled,  as  an  encroacbnient  on  bisi  rigbts:  a  decieion 
of  the  court  of  kin^s  bench  adjudged  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  royal  ostabliabment,  and  it 
WHS  thereupon  annexed  to  the  crown.  In  this  way  began  the  London  dlatrlct-post, 
which  was  improved  and  made  a  twopenny -post  iu  1801,  and  continued  aa  a  separate 
estublinhment  from  the  general  post  down  tu  1854. 

TJie  first  legislative  enacUnent  for  a  Scottish  post-oBlce  was  passed  in  1695,  prior  to 
which  tiiae  the  posts  out  of  Edinburcb  bad  been  very  few  and  irregular.  About  1700 
the  posts  between  the  capitals  were  so  irequeutly  robbed  near  the  bonlers,  that  acts  were 
piirised  both  by  the  parliament  of  Englana  and  that  of  Scotland,  making  i-obbery  cf  the 
post  puoisliable  witb  death  and  confiscation.  T^ie  post-offlce  of  Irelanu  is  of  later  date 
than  that  of  Scotland.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  packets  between  Dublin  and  Chrater, 
and  between  Milfoni-Havcn  and  Waterford,  conveyed  government  dispatches;  and  after 
the  restoration,  the  rate  of  letter- postage  l>etw^n  London  and  DubUn  was  fixed  at  6d, 

Act  3  Anne,  c.  10.  repealed  the  former  post-offlce  statutes,  and  put  the  establhdiment 
on  a  fresli  bsida.  A  general  post-offlce  was  instituted  in  London  for  the  whole  BritisU 
diHniuiona,  with  cliief  otHces  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  other  places  In  the 
American  colonies,  and  one  in  the  Lf^eward  islnnds.  The  whole  was  placed  under  the 
controi  of  an  officer  appointed  under  the  great  seal,  called  the  postma.stcr-general,  who 
w:is  empowered  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  chief  offices.  Hales  higher  than  those  for- 
merly charged  were  settled  for  places  in  the  British  dominions,  and  also  for  letters  to 
fore^  parts.  A  survey  of  post  roods  was  ordered  for  tbe  ascertainment  of  distances. 
Letters  bronght  from  abroad  by  private  ships  were  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  tlie 
dcpaty-postmastcrs  of  the  ports,  who  were  to  pay  tbe  master  a  penof^  for  each 
lotter.  A  complete  reconstruction  of  the  cross-post  system  was  effected  in  1790,  by 
Ralph  Allen,  postmaster  of  Bath,  to  whom  the  lords  of  the  treasury  granted  a  lease  of 
the  cross-posts  for  life:  at  his  death  tlicy  came  under  the  control  of  the  postmaster  ^n- 
enil.  The  rates  of  postace  were  further  raised  liy  act  1  Geo.  III.  c.  2d,  which  also  gives 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  penny  posts  in  other  towns,  as  in  London.  The 
Iklinburgb  penny-post  was  instituted  in  17tS6,  by  one  Peter  Williamson,  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  whom  the  authorities  induced  to  take  a  pension  for  the  good-will  of  the  con- 
cern, and  merged  it  in  the  general  establishment. 

HaU-cnaches  owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
fhntcrs,  who,  in  1783,  submitted  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  scheme  for  tbe  substitution  of  coaches, 
protected  by  armed  ^lards,  for  the  boys  on  horseback,  who  till  then  conveyed  the  mail. 
After  much  opposition  from  the  post-office  authorities,  his  plan  was  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  iostalied  at  the  post-office  as  controller-general,  succeeded  in  perfecting  his 
i^aiem.  greatly  increasing  tbe  punctuality,  speed,  and  security  of  the  post,  and  adding 
Iars>1y  to  the  post-ofHc«  revenue. 

In  1887  a  plan  of  post-offlce  reform  was  suggested  by  Mr.  (afterward  sir)  Rowland 
Hill,  the  adoption  of  which  has  not  (ml]'  immensely'  increased  the  utility  of  the  post- 
offlce,  but  changed  its  whole  administration.  Its  pnnci|)al  features  were  the  adoption 
of  ft  uniform  and  low  rate  of  postage,  a  charge  by  weight,  and  prepayment.  Tbe  chonge 
met  with  much  opposition  from  tlie  post-offlce  authnnlies,  but  was  eventually  carried  by 
a  majority  of  100  in  the  house  of  commons,  becoming  law  by  8  and  4  Vic.  c.  96.  The 
new  system  came  into  full  operation  on  Jan.  10,  1840.  Previously  to  the  change,  mem- 
l>era  of  parliament  had  (he  rijdit  of  sending  their  letters  free,  but  this  privilege  of  frank- 
l:\g  was  entirely  abolished.  A  penny  was  adoptc<1  as  tbe  uniform  rate  for  cveiy  inland 
letter  not  above  half  an  ounce.  Facilities  for  prepayment  were  afforded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  iwstage-stamps,  and  double  postage  was  levied  on  letters  not  prepaid. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  registration  of  letters;  and  the  money-order  office,  by  a 
reduction  of  the  commission  charged  for  orders,  became  available  to  an  extent  which  it 
had  uever  been  before.  As  far  back  as  1792  a  money-order  olfice  had  l)een  established 
aa  a  medium  for  sailors  and  soldiers  to  transmit  their  savings,  and  its  benefit  had  after- 
ward been  extended  to  the  general  public;  but  the  commission  charged  had  been  so 
higli  that  U  was  only  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
changes  introduced  in  1840  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence, 
arising  in  part  from  the  cessation  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  letters,  which  had  so  largely  pre- 
Tailecf  before;  but  for  some  years  there  was  a  deficit  in  tbe  post-office  revenue.  The 
redaction  of  postage-rates  was,  however,  a  reduction  3f  taxation,  and  if  the  exchequer 
lost  revenue  from  one  source,  it  gained  it  in  other  ways. 

With  the  development  of  the  railway  system  came  the  carriage  of  letters  by  train 
instead  of  by  mail-coaches;  and  one  novelty  which  arose  out  of  this  change  was  tbe 
ndoption  of  traveling  post-offices,  forming  part  of  the  mall-ti-nln,  where  letters  are 
arranged  dnring  transit,  and  which  sometimes  receive  and  drop  the  letter-bags  while  the 
tmin  IB  going  at  full  speed.  The  conveyance  of  the  mfUls  by  railroad  added  greatly  to 
the  expenses  of  the  post-office  establishment;  but,  nevertheless,  the  former  gross  revenue 
of  the  post-office  was  exceeded  in  1851,  and  the  net  revenue  in  1863.  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  1876,  there  are  896  bead  post-offices  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom.  12,551  branch  offices  or  receiving-houses,  and  about  U),724  road  or 
piUar  letter-boxes;  making  more  than  24,000  receptacles  forlettei»§i«fede8St-rt,)ltit(|^J^ 
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ih^u  existed  unilcr  the  former  systrai.  Above  1058  mlllioDa  of  letters  passed  tbrou^ 
the  post-ofticu  in  1878— more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  1861,  and  thirteen  times  as  muny 

as  in  1839,  the  last  year  of  the  dear  postage.  In  1878  the  gross  revenue  of  the  post< 
office,  exclusive  of  liiat  yielded  by  the  telegraphs,  was  £8,047,312;  the  expenditure,  also 
excluding  the  telegraphic  service,  £8,990,620;  the  net  revemte,  £2,053,798.  The  num- 
ber of  money  orders  transmitted  within  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1877,  was  t8,990,9BfSi; 
the  amouiit  of  money  trausaiitted  beiug  £28,474,607. 

The  posttil  service  of  the  three  kin^oms  is  now  under  the  immediate  control  of  tlic 
postmaster-general,  assisted  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  post-oftice  in  London.  Thcrif 
are  al&o  chief  officers  lu  Edioburgh  and  Dublin,  with  secretariat  and  other  departmcntiil 
stalTs,  The  postmaster-general  is  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  sometimes  a  cabi- 
net minister.  He  has  a  salary  of  £3,500,  and  is  the  only  officer  connected  with  the 
department  who  leaves  office  on  a  change  of  government.  The  secretary  is  his  respon- 
Bible  adviser,  and  has  a  salary  of  £3,000.  The  receiver  and  accountant-general  keeps 
account  of  tlie  money  received  by  each  department,  receiving  remittances  from  bnmch 
and  provincial  offices,  and  taking  charge  of  the  payment  of  all  salaries,  pensions,  und 
items  of  current  expenditure.  The  surveyors  are  the  connecting  link  l)<>tween  tlit; 
metropolitan  and  provincial  officers,  each  postmaster,  'with  some  exceptions,  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor  of  his  district.  In  1878  the  staff  of  officers  employed 
ill  the  post-office,  including  those  engaged  in  telegraph  work,  was  46,947;  of  this  num- 
ber, 11,473  were  eiiguged  solely  in  telegraph  work,  and  10,6ii5  were  employed  in  Loudon 
aloDc. 

Act  24  Vict.  c.  19  instituted  a  system  of  eavings-banks  in  connection  with  the  post- 
offlce.  This  dc-purtraeut  keeps  a  separate  account  ror  every  depositor,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  ever]'  deposit,  and  on  the  rc(|uisite  notice  being  furnished,  sends  out  war- 
rants authorizing  postmasters  to  pay  withdrawals.  The  rate  of  interest  payable  to 
dL'po.sitor8  is  2^  per  cent,  calculated  on  complete  pounds  and  complete  months,  being 
0  halfpenny  per  pound  per  month.  Each  depositor  receives  a  savings-bank  book,  whiuli 
is  sent  by  him  yearly  for  examination  at  the  head-offlce,  and  the  accruing  interest  is  cal- 
culated and  allowed.  The  number  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  1878  was  1,892,176;  the 
sum  at  their  credit,  £80,411,563;  and  the  accrued  interest  since  1861,  £5,937.083. 

Act  27  and  28  Vict.  c.  48  emi)ower8  llie  postmaster-general  to  insure  the  lives  of  appli- 
cants for  not  leas  than  £20  or  more  than  £lOO,  and  also  to  grant  immediate  or  deferred 
annuities  on  the  lives  of  applicants  aged  ten  or  upward.  Bee  Post-Office  iNsintAHCE. 
Licenses  are  Issued  by  tltc  post-office  on  l)chalf  of  tne  board  of  inland  revenue. 

Half-penny  post-cards  were  Introduced  in  1870,  and  in  the  first  year  7S  millions  were 
used.    1  he  number  delivered  in  1878  reached  102  millions. 

Act  81  and  82  Vict.  c.  100  empowered  the  post-offlce  to  acquire  the  existing  electric 
telegraphs;  and  the  lelegrapldc  communication  of  the  country  is  now  in  the  bands  of 
the  post-office.  Above  §2  millions  of  telegraphic  messages  were  sent  in  the  year  ending 
Mar.  31,  1678.  Gross  revenue,  £1,888,64%;  working  expenses,  £1,164,181;  net  revenue, 
£169.411. 

The  home  and  foreign  mall-packet  service  was,  in  the  17ili  and  16th  centuries,  in  the 
bands  of  Ihe  post-ofBce  authorities,  but  was  removed  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  under 
whose  control  it  remained  till  1860,  when  it  was  again  restored  to  tlie  post-office.  Steam- 
vessels  were  first  used  for  conveying  the  mail  in  1821;  and  in  1838,  mail-contracts  wero 
introduced,  the  first  being  with  the  Mona  Steam  company  to  run  steamers  from  Liver- 
pool to  Douglas  in  the  I^e  of  Mau.  Of  the  home  mail-packet  contracts,  the  most  impor- 
taut  are  those  wltli  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam-packet  company  for  conveying  the  Irish 
mails  between  Holyhead  and  Eingsiown.  The  OTincipal  foreign  contn.cts  are  for  tlie 
Indian  and  Chinese  malls,  entered  into  with  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-naviga- 
tion company,  the  mails  to  North  and  South  America,  the  'West  Indies,  tlie  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  Cape. 

The  post-office  statute  of  queen  Ann  contains  a  prohibition,  repeated  in  sulisoquent 
acts,  for  any  person  employed  in  the  post-offlce  to  open  or  detain  a  letter,  except  under 
a  warrant  from  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Duringlast  century,  such  war- 
rants were  often  granted  on  very  trivial  pretenses.  In  1728  at  bishop  Atterbury's  trinl, 
copies  of  Ids  letters,  intei'cepled  at  the  post-office,  were  produced  in  evidence  against  bim; 
and  in  1735  it  appeared  that  an  organization  existed,  at  an  Immense  expense,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  home  and  foreign  correspondence.  In  1783  tbc  correspondence  of  lord  Tem- 

f le,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  post-offlce  espionage, 
a  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century,  an  improvement  look  place  in  this  matter,  and 
lord  Spencer  introduced  the  custom,  in  1806.  of  recording  the  dates  of  all  warrants  granted 
for  the  opening  of  letters,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  issued.  Since  1822  the 
warrants  have  been  preserved  at  the  liome  office ;  and  a  bouse  of  commons*  return  in  1858 
shows  that,  in  the  pi-ccedlng  ten  years,  only  six  letters  were  detained  and  opened — four 
m  coses  of  felony,  and  two  that  they  might  be  properly  returned  by  those  who  claimed 
tliera.  One  of  tlieao  cases  of  interference  with  the  privacy  of  corre.'*pondenee  occurred 
in  1S44.  when  sir  James  Graham,  as  home  secretary,  issued  a  wnrrnnt  for  opening  the 
letters  of  Mazzini,  and  cansefl  certain  iufonniition  contained  in  them  to  hi;  convevL-d  to 
the  Austrian  minister,  an  act  which  involved  the  miuistry  of  the  duv  in  considerable 
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popular  obloquy,  and  produced  a  widespread,  though  very  groandless,  distrust  of  the 
security  of  tlie  urdiiiury  correspondence  of  the  countiy.    See  Obauam,  Bir  Jameb. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  importuut  regulations  of  the  British  post- 
office,  reference  being  made  for  the  minute  details  to  tlie  BriiiMh  Pntal  Guide: 

Inland  LetUr$.— The  r»tc8  of  postage,  prepaid,  are  Id.  for  a  letter  weighing  not  more 
tlian  1  oz. ;  l^d.  when  the  weight  is  1  oz.  and  not  above  2  oz.;  2d.  3  OK.  and  not  above 

4  oz. ;  ^d.  4  oz.  and  not  above  6  oz. ;  8d.  6  oz.  and  not  above  8  oz.  -.  S^d.  8  oz.  and  not 
alwve  10  OS. ;  4d.  10  oz.  ajod  not  above  13  oz.  A  letter  ezceedin^  12  oz.  is  charged  Id. 
per  OB.;  e.g.,  fora  letter  weighing  16  oz.  the  postjige  is  16d.  A  letter  posted  unpaid  ui 
charged  double  postage.  Lettem  msuftlciently  stamped  are  charged  double  the  deacieccy 
on  delivery.  Redirected  letters  are  chaiged  additional  postage  at  the  prepaid  mte;  and 
this  may  either  be  prepaid,  or  ch^ged  ou  delivery.  Letters  for  officers,  soldiers,  or  sen- 
men  on  actual  service  abroad  are  redirected  without  charge.  The  same  privilege  extends 
— with  several  restrictiooa — to  soldiers'  and  sailors'  letters  redirected  from  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

No  inland  letter  can  be  conveyed  by  post  which  is  more  tlian  1  foot  6  in.  In  length, 
9  la.  In  width,  and  S  in.  in  (Uptli,  unless  sent  to  or  frt>m  one  of  the  government  offices. 

Rtffutration.— The  rej^tration  fee  of  3d. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage—pre- 
paid in  stamps,  secures  careful  treatment  to  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  book-pacKet,  and 
renders  its  transmission  more  secure,  by  enabling  it  to  be  tracea  from  its  receipt  to  its 
delivery.  Letters  may  be  registeretl  for  a  fee  of  2d.  to  any  place  in  the  British  colonics, 
and  for  various  rates  of  charge  to  different  foreign  countries.  Letters  containing  coin, 
if  not  registered,  are  treated  as  if  they  were,  and  chai:ged  on  delivery  witli  a  registration 
fee  of  eigfatpenoe;  the  same  fee  is  charged  ou  letters  mailEed  "  Itegiatered"  and  posted  ia 
tlie  UBUM  way  instead  of  being  given  to  a  post-office  aerrant.  If  tos^  the  contents  are 
only  made  ^od  to  the  extent  of  £3. 

'Foreign  attd  Cotoaial  Letton. — For  the  rates  payable,  reference  is  made  to  the  British 
I^tOal  Quide.  Prepayment  must  be  wholly  in  stamps.  In  some  cases  prepayment  ia 
nptioniil;  in  otiicra,  compulsory;  and  to  some  countries  the  whole  postage  cannot  be 
prepaid.  A  letter  posted  unoaid  or  partially  paid,  directed  to  ^  by  a  route  by  which 
prepayment  ia  compulsory,  fa  retuiiMd  to  the  writer,  unless  there  be  anotlier  route  to 
send  It  by,  by  which  prepayment  is  not  required.  Letters,  however,  for  Austnlia  and 
New  Zealand,  if  pretuud  as  much  m  one  rate,  are  forwarded,  oharged  with  the  deHcient 
postage  and  an  additional  rate.  Leiters  for  the  Cape  or  Natal  posted  unpaid  (wholly  or 
in  part)-  in  addition  to  the  deficient  postage  are  charged  6d.  each.  Those  for  8l.  Helct:a 
mod  Brttisli  West  Indies,  not  included  In  the  general  postal  union,  are  cliarged  Is. 
each  in  ndditioa  to  the  deficient  postage.  No  letter  for  any  foreign  country  may  lie  above 

5  ft.  in  length  or  one  foot  in  width  or  depth. 

Letters  to  l>e  sent  by  private  ship  must  be  so  marked;  their  postage  varies  from 
Sid.  upward  for  half  an  ounce,  ami  prepayment  is  obligatory  in  some  cases,  and  in  othen 
not. 

Letters  Xx)  passengers  ou  board  the  American  or  Mediterranean  packets  must  be  regis- 
tered, and  must  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  commander  of  the  packet. 

The  post-office  monopoly  is  applicable  to  leUert  only,  and  it  does  not  include  letten 
sent  specially  by  private  messenger,  or  letters  concerning  goods  or  mendumdiae  sent  to 
be  delivered  along  with  the  goods  which  they  concern. 

Nempemer*.-^  1870  tiie  impressed  duty  stamp  was  abdliahed;  and  now,  any  news- 
paper published  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  seven  dMRffud  on  a  sheet  or  sbeets  unstitched, 
and  registeretl  at  the  general  poetoffice,  Is  traiisruMUii  by  post  within  the  United  King- 
dom at  a  postage  of  one  half  penny  for  each  traaaulssion.  The  postage  must  be  pre- 
paid, either  by  an  adhesive  stamp  or  by  a  stamped  wrapper.  A  packet  of  newspapers  is 
not  chargeable  at  u  higher  rate  tiiau  a  bonk  packet — namely,  one  half-penny  for  every 
3  oz.  or  UvjAioa  of  2  oz.  The  cover,  if  there  is  one,  must  be  open  at  both  ends,  and 
9uch  that  the  packet  can  be  eanly  removed  for  examination.  There  must  be  no 
writiogoutside  or  inside,  except  the  address  of  tbe  peraon  to  whom  the  newspaper  is 
sent.  K^istration  for  inland  nrculation  tncludeB  registration  for  traDsmiasion  abroad. 
Newq»apers  for  foreign  countries  and  tbe  colonies  are  suMect  to  the  aarae  general  regu- 
tiona  as  for  inland  circiUatiott,  except  that  they  may  be  publinlwd  at  mtervsls  of  81  days, 
•  and  printed  on  sheets  stitched  togBtbcr.  They  must  be  posted  wttkia  6  days  from  theday 
of  publication. 

Parliamentary  JVocsediivj.— The  printed  proceedings  of  parliament,  with  the  worda 
"  parliamentary  proceedings"  written  or  printed  on  tbe  cover,  may  circidate  throughout 
the  United  Kingaom  at  the  rate  of  one  half-penny  for  every  3  oz.  or  fraction  of  3  oz. 
IVniMyuieDt  is  optional.  I^liamentary  notices  may  be  forwarded  by  post  underocTt^n 
regulations  and  restrictions,  the  postage  chargeable,  and  a  registration  fee  of  6d.  bdng 
payable  in  stanope. 

Book-pott. — This  branch  of  the  post-office  was  first  establidted  in  1648,  and  further 
improved  by  regulations  issued  in  185R.  '57,  ana  '70.  The  postage  is  now  one  half- 
penny for  every  3  oz.  or  fraction  of  that  weight.  A  book-packet  may  chntain  books, 
paper,  or  parchmunt.  whetherploin,  or  written,  or  printed  uputi  (provided  there  be  noth- 
mg  of  the  nature  of  a  letter);  maps,  prints,  etc  (but  not  in  glass  frames).  OinM^Mrt, 
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wliim  wholly  OT  in  great  part  printed  or  Uthogrnplicd,  may  also  be  sent  by  book-post, 
eiogly  or  in  piicltets.  Tlte  poslu^t^  nuist  l>e  prepHid  by  lullietiivu  ^tainpt;,  ur  by  u  tftamped 
wrapper;  if  not  prepaid  tlie  packet  is  ubargi'd  double  tlie  book-pt»tagu;  if  not  sufli- 
ciently  prepaid  it  wili  becbai^'d  doublu  tlic  deficieQC}'.  If  Uiure  is  a  cotit  it  iiiust  In 
open  at  the  ends.  No  lK>ok>piick(.-t  must  excet-d  6  llis.  in  weiglit;  it  must  not  Idc  over  1 
foot  6  in.  leDj;tb  by  9  in.  in  width  and  9  in.  in  deptli;  nor  must  it  contain  auyihtng 
sealed  against  iuspectioti.  Ah  entry  on  tbo  first  page  of  the  book  etjiting  wbo  heudccit,  ur 
to  wbom  it  is  given,  is  allowed.  In  order  to  sccuru  tlie  return  of  book-packets  Uiat  can- 
not be  deliyeriid,  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  mimes  and  address&j  of  the  senders 
written  or  printed  outside.  No  writing  in  tlie  way  of  ft  letter  or  communication  is 
allowed;  if  imy  sucb  communication  be  found  witliin  n packet  ibe  whole  will  be  charged 
the  unpaid  letter  rate,  and  forwarded.  Tlie  book -post  has  been  extended  to  tlie  culouies 
and  to  foreign  countries  at  varyiog  rates. 

Obtonial  and  Foreign  Pattern  and  Sample  Poet — This  post  extends  to  roost  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  at  latis  corresponding  witli  those  for  book  packets.  It  ia 
restricted  to  bond-Jide  trade  patttme  or  mrn^let  of  nui-ehandite.  Goods  sent  for  sale,  or  in 
execution  of  an  order  (however  amall  the  qunntity  may  be),  or  any  articles  sent  by  one 
private  party  to  anotlier  wliich  are  not  actually  patterns  or  samples,  are  not  admissible. 
The  patterns  are  to  be  sent  in  covers  open  at  the  cuds  or  sides;  but  samples  of  articles 
wliich  cannot  be  placed  in  open  covers  may  be  inclosed  in  trausparent  bags.  Such  arti- 
cles as  knives,  scissors,  etc.,  may  be  sent  lo  plnces  abroad,  except  France  and  the  French 
colonics,  provided  they  arc  so  ])acked  as  to  do  no  damage. 

Ptiat  card*,  bearing  a  half-penny  impressed  stamp,  are  transmissible  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  stumped  side  tlie  address  ulonc  is  to  be  written.  On  the  other  side 
any  communication  may  be  written  or  printed.  Private  cards  are.  In  certain  circum- 
sbinces,  allowed  to  be  impressed  with  a  half-penny  stamp.  Inland  post-cards  are  <iB<ued 
in  two  qualities,  "  stout"  and  *' ihin,"  at  8d.  and  7d.  per  dozen  respectively.  There  are 
also  foreign  post-cards  (price  Id.  and  l^d.)  for  placeswitliin  the  postal  union,  usedalso 
for  India,  the  French  colonies,  etc.,  on  pnjnnenc  of  a  small  additional  charge. 

Monty  Ordert. — Inland  money  orders  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  post-offlces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  payment  of  the  following  commission:  For  sums  under  lOs. — 2d, ; 
for  10s.  and  under  £3 — Sd. ;  for  £2  and  under  ££—4d. ;  for  £8  and  under  £4 — 5d.  :and  soon, 
up  to  £9  and  under  £10 — lid. ;  £10 — Is.*  Money-orders  may  now  be  issued  to  the  coloniea, 
to  most  European  countries,  the  United  States,  Egypt,  etc.,  the  commission  being  about 
three  to  four  times  the  above  rate.  In  applying  for  a  money  order  the  surname  and  ini- 
tial, at  least,  of  one  Christian  name  of  the  sender,  and  tlie  name  of  the  person  to  whtHO. 
payable,  must  be  given;  but  the  designation  of  a  Ann  will  suffice,  and  the  name  of  the 

KrsoD  to  whom  the  order  is  payable  may  bo  witliheld.  if  it  is  to  be  paid  through  a 
nk.  A  money  order  in  the  United  Kingdom  becomes  void  if  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  calendar  month  after  that  in  which  it  was  issued. 
Orders  drawn  on  France  or  Italy  must  be  paid  within  three  months.  As  the  lower  rates 
for  inland  money  ordet«  entail  a  loss  on  each  transaction,  a  parliamentary  committee  in 
1877  recommeuoed  a  revision  of  tlio  scale,  and  the  issue  of  "postal  notes"  for  small  fixed 
sums. 

Any  person  with  a  fixed  residence  may  have  a  ]irivate  box  at  the  post-office  on  pay- 
nig  an  appointed  fee ;  but  in  no  other  case  can  a  resident  have  his  letters  addressed  to  the 
post-office.   See  Posts  Rbotahte. 

Letters  containing  anything  lliMk>to  Injure  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag  are  not 
allowed  to  be  sent  by  post.  TUta^wiprehends  glass  in  any  form,  vessels  containing 
liquids,  meat,  fruit,  explosives,  sharp^Bstiiimcnts,  etc. 

TeUgraiM. — The  charge  for  the^inamission  of  messages  by  telegraph  througliout  the 
United  Kingdom  is  Is.  for  the  first  twenty  words,  and  8d.  for  each  additional  five  words, 
or  part  of  five  words;  the  charge  for  five  words  or  less  to  the  8cilly  Isles  is  Ss.  6d.,  plus 
the  ordioai-y  inland  rate;  each  additional  word  being  charged  6d. 

7'A«  Univereai  Postal  Union. — In  Oct..  1874.  a  conference  at  Berne  resulted  in  the 
cstablisliment  of  the  "  general  postal  union,"  embracing  all  the  European  countries, 
with  Egypt  and  tlie  United  States,  and  resulting  in  a  great  simpliflcation  of  international 
pDSlal  arrangements.  Tliis  was  followed  in  June.  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  or 
suti^quently  adhered  to  by  all  the  parties  to  the  former  treaty,  with  the  addition  of 
Britisli  India,  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  various  Britiah 
colonies,  Perda.  Japan,  Liberia,  Brazil,  l^m.  Mexico,  etc.,  the  now  convention  veoeiv- 
ing  the  name  of  the  "universa]  postal  union."  Under  this  unportant  treaty  all  the  con- 
senting nations  were  declared  to  be  "a  single  postal  temtory  for  the  reciprocal 
exchaoseor  corre<(poudence."  Equal  rates,  weights,  and  rules  are  established,  and  con- 
sideratjie  reduction  of  post^e  have  followed  its  adoption.  Except  in  the  case  of 
lengthy  sea  transit,  a  uniform  rate  of  25  centimes  (3 jd. )  is  adopted  for  a  letter  of  15 
grams  (i  07..);  of  10  centimes  (Id.)  for  post  cards;  of  5  centimes  (Id.)  for  packets  of 
print,  etc.,  of  SO  grams  (2  oz.)|  and  of  28  centimes  (S^d.)  for  leg^tratton  in  Europe, 
and  60  centiAies  (Sd.)  for  registration  beyond  Europe. — See  Htr  Majetts's  Maila,  by 
Lewins:  the  Postmaster-General's  Annual  Beporta;  Jdrntuuuh  de  Qo^;  MM-tin's  States 
man**  Year  Book,  etc. 
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POST-OFFICE  (anU).  Before  1689  poetiil  facilities  in  tbe  Ameriou  colonies  were 
simply  iliose  aSorded  by  persoual  nccnmmodatioa  among  tlic  culonistB,  Partuu*$  L^i 
<yj^Wi/iAi</i  gives  the  following  iiccount:  "Leltors  arriving  from  beyond  tlic  sta  were 
imuolly  delivered  on  Iraard  tbe  sliip  into  tbe  hands  of  the  persons  to  whom  tber  were 
addressietl,  uvery  fsmily  aendiug  a  member  on  board  for  tbe  purpose  of  receiving  letters. 
Letters  not  called  for  were  taken  by  the  caplain  to  ii  coffee-bouse  near  the  wharf,  where 
they  lay  spread  out  on  a  table  waiting  Uie  coming  of  liieir  owners.  Persons  from 
the  adjacent  Mttlemeata  cidled  at  the  coffee-house,  and  carrii-d  away  not  only  their 
own  letters,  but  all  tlie  letters  liclonging  to  people  in  tiie  neighborhood,  wliicii  thev 
cither  delivered  In  person,  or  deposited  at  tbe  boiise  of  the  minister  or  magistrate,  or 
some  relative  of  tbe  iiidividuul  to  whom  tbe  letter  was  addressed.  Heilce  llie  ctistom 
grew  of  deposiling  at  tbe  sbip  coffee-house  letters  written  in  the  town  niid  destined  to  a 
place  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  letters  brought  from  tbe  country  and  directed  lo  an 
lohabitant  of  the  town.  As  tlie  scttiemenis  grew  iu  Quml)er  and  mtignitude  it  became 
vaual  to  leave  letters  directed  to  one  of  them  at  tbe  inu  most  fri  (juenled  by  the  iuhubi- 
tania  of  Uiat  aettlemeot  Thus,  sovenU  years  before  there  was  a  post-office  or  a  post- 
rider  in  the  colonies,  a  rude,  slow,  unsafe,  but  neighborly  systeni  of  Ictlerdelirery  bad 
apruiu^  up;  and  long  after  the  establishment  of  a  potit-office,  this  neigliborly  method  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  dependence  of  the  people  for  the  transportation  of  letters  for 
abort  distances."  In  1689  MossaL-liusetta  undertook  the  establishment  of  a  legalized 
postal  sj-stem,  the  general  court  issuing  the  following  decree:  "It  is  ordered,  tJuil 
notice  be  given  that  Richanl  Fairbaults.  his  house  in  Boston,  is  the  pliice  appointed 
for  all  letters  which  are  braught  from  beyond  tbe  seas,  or  are  to  be  sent  ibiiher,  to 
be  left  with  him;  and  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  or  sent  accord- 
ing to  the  directicms;  and  Ite  Is  allowed  for  every  letter  a  penny,  and  he  must  answer 
all  miscarriages  tbrouf^i  his  own  neglect  in  this  kind."  In  Virginia  the  colonial  law 
of  1657  ix;qulred  every  planter  to  provide  a  messenger  to  convey  the  dispatclies,  hs  Ihty 
arrived,  to  the  next  plnntatioa.  and  so  on,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  liogsbcKd  of  tobacco 
for  default.  In  1673  the  government  of  New  York  establisbed  a  monthly  mail  to  Boti- 
ton.  advertising  as  follows:  "  Those  tlmt  be  disposed  lo  send  letters,  are  to  bring  them 
to  tbe  secretary's  office,  wlicrc  iu  a  locktnl  liox  they  shall  be  preserved  till  tbe  messenger 
ills  for  them:  all  persons  paying  the  post  before  tlie  bagg  be  sealed  up."  Thirty  years 
Iter  tbe  Bnaon  Newt  Letter  published  the  following  oider,  showing  that  this  monihly 
»<>8t  wo-s  then  changed  to  a  fortnightly  one:  "By  order  of  tiie  poslniaster-cenernl  of 
North  America.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  on  Monday  night  the  6th  of  December, 
the  Western  Post  between  Boston  and  New  York  sels  out  once  a  fortnight,  tlte  three 
winter  mouths  of  December,  January,  and  February',  and  to  go  alterntitely  from  Boston 
to  Saybrook  and  Hartford,  to  exchange  the  mail  of  lettens  with  the  New  \  ork  Ryder  tbe 
first  turn  for  Snybrook,  to  meet  tho  New  York  Ryder  on  Saturday  night,  tbe  11th  cur- 
rant; and  the  second  turn  lie  seta  out  at  Boston  on  Monday  uiglit  the  20th  currant,  to 
meet  tbe  New  York  Ryder  at  Hartfonl,  on  Saturday  night  tiie  25th  currant,  to  exchange 
mails;  and  all  persons  who  send  letters  from  Bot'ton  to  Connecticut  from  and  after  tuc- 
IStta  instant,  arc  hereby  notified  first  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  same."  In  1678  the  general 
court  of  Massacbiisetts  fixed  the  payment  of  messengers  with  the  mails  at  threepence  a 
mile;  and  in  167?  the  same  authority  appointed  "Mr.  John  Hayward,  the  Bcrivener,*  lo 
receive  and  distribute  foreign  letters  on  their  arrival  in  Boston.  Tliree  years  later  this 
same  John  Ij[a^ward,  or  Haywood,  was  appointed  postmaster  for  the  whole  colony.  In 
July,  1683,  William  Penn  i»ued  an  order  fur  tlic  establisbment  of  a  post-offlce  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Tliere  was  then  a  weeklv  mail  from  Phlindelpliia  to  Mari'tand,  the  postage 
being  6d.  for  each  letter.  In  New  tlampshire  a  post-offlce  was  established  by  the  colony 
in  1^93.  In  Maine,  previous  to  tbe  revolution,  the 'mail  to  Portliind  from  the  west 
arrived  but  once  a  week,  and  was  very  irregular.  It  was  not  until  about  1760  that  a 
weekly  mail  was  established  further  cast  than  Portsmouth,  N.  II.;  Ix'fore  that  time  it 
was  sent  only  when  a  sufficient  numlier  of  letters  had  collected  to  pay  expenses.  The 
first  attempt  to  systematize  and  r^ulate  postal  communication  in  uie  colonieii,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  govemincnt,  was  made  by  act  of  parliament  in  '1660.  In  IMS  the 
colony  of  Vir^nia  passed  an  act  which  seta  forth  the  fact  that  one  Thomas  Nrale  had 
Ikhjo  empowered,  by  letters-patent  from  William  and  Mary,  to  take  charge  of  the  postal 
business  of  the  colonies,  and  which  accepted  this  appointment  for  that  colony;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  legislature  of  tlie  province  of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  also 
recognizing  the  official  authority  of  (he  same  person.  The  charges  for  postaee  were: 
"  To  and  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  eastern  part  of  New  England  bevond  Boston,  nine- 
teen pence.  To  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Lewis  (or  Lewiston,  Del.).  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ffioia.  ninepencc.  To  and  from  every  place  within  80  m.  of  PhHadelpbia,  foui-pence. 
fialf-penny."  To  or  from  Philadelphia  to  Connecticut  the  cJiarge  was  ninepence;  Rhode 
Island,  twelve  pence;  and  Boston,  fifteen  pence.  Tlie  office  of  postmaster-general  for 
America  was  created  in  1704  Until  after  1704  there  was  no  re.ciilar  poet  further  east 
than  Boston,  or  further  west  than  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  this  date  stage-coaches 
were  established  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  hut  no 
pottt-offlce  was  established  in  Virginia  until  1733,  nor  did  any  postal  revenue  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  from  tbe  colonics  until  1753.   In  1710  a  general  post-office  waa  estttblisbed 
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ill  Loudon  for  all  tin  British  dominiotut  under  one  director  called  a  postmaster-genenl, 
who  liud  Ictter-vlflces  at  Ediaburgb,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  otiier  convenient  places; 
llie  deputy  postuiattter-general  for  the  colonies  was  {o  reside  In  New  York.  Under  the 
r>.'len  of  queen  Aune,  an  act  of  parliament  established  tlieratcsof  postage  for  the  colonies, 
aud  for  forty  yeard  after  this  period  there  wua  very  liltJe  perceptible  itnprovcnicDt  in  the 
{Xistal  service.  The  post-roads  were  geDorally  in  bod  condition;  the  riders,  although  at 
this  time  perfectly  loyal,  were  not  trustworthy;  and  the  postmasters  are  represented  ns 
uot  having  been  much  better.  This  is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact  that  Andrew  Bradford, 
who  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  printed  the  Mm^ry,  used  his  power  to 
keep  Benjamin  FrankliD's  paper,  the  Fenntylmnia  Gazetts,  out  of  the  mails,  in  order 
that  his  own  phper  might  obtain  the  most  business. 

No  man  in  .Vnierica  was  so  Identided  witli  the  interests  of  the  colonial  post-office  as 
Benjumin  Franklin.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  In  1758  lie 
received.  wiUi  William  Hunter,  a  commission  us  deputy  postmastcr-geaeral  for  the  col- 
onies. He  immediately  proceeded  to  systematize  Ihc  department,  and  personally  made 
a  tour  of  inspection,  in  which  he  visited  every  post-ofBcc  in  the  country  except  that  of 
Cliarlcston,  B.  0.  After  (our  years  of  his  rule,  the  post-ofilce  yielded  the  salary  of 
tlie  poT^tmasiciv,  and  a  small  revenue  besides,  aud  in  1774  a  clear  aunual  revenue  of 
£8,000  to  Great  Britain.  In  1758  the  delivery  of  letters  by  Uie  pennvjKwt  was  begun, 
and  also  the  practice  of  advertising  letters  remaining  in  the  office  In  Plilladelpliia.  la 
1774  Franklin  became  obnoxious  to  tlie  British  government,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  petition  for  the  removal  oZ  governor  Hutchinson  from  Massaciiusetts, 
and  ou  January  Sist  of  that  ^ear  he  was  dismissed  from  the  deputy  postmaster-general- 
^ip.  By  thU'timc  the  patrioilo  movement  which  concluded  in  tuc  revolution  was  iu 
full  tide,  and  so  great  was  the  feeling  caused  by  Franklin's  dismissal,  that  private 
arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  letters,  and  after  1774  the  American  post-office 
never  again  contributed  a  fartldng  to  tlie  British  treasury.  In  fact,  in  1775  the  colonies 
combined  to  establish  their  own  post-offlces  and  to  pay  the  necesiury  officials;  the  con- 
gress of  the  confederation  ap(>ointing  a  committee  to  devise  a  postal  system,  which  went 
into  effect  July  26,  1775,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  unanimously  appointed  post- 
master-general, with  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum.  In  1772,  one  Hugh  Finlay  was  st-nt 
by  the  Briiisli  government  on  a  special  mission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  post- 
officea  and  post-roods  of  the  colonies.  He  arrived  In  New  York  in  April,  ^78,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Canada;  and  beginning  liis  investi^tlon  at  the  last  settlement  on  the 
bonks  of  tlm  Chaudlere,  proceeded  tbeace  with  Indian  guides  to  the  Kennebec  river, 
and  examined  all  the  p09^offices  between  "  Fi-'nouth  and  Casco  Bay  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Savannah  in  Georgia."  beginning  Sept.  18,  17^,  and  ending  June 
2fi,  1774.  Tliis.  which  was  tlie  last  official  examination  of  the  colonies  made  by  order  of 
the  British  government,  was  duly  reported  by  Finlay;  the  original  MS.  notes  of  his 
report  came  by  accident  Into  the  hands  of  persons  In  the  United  States,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  the  post-offlro  department  at  Washington,  in  whose  possession  they  are. 
During  the  period  of  the  revolution  the  postage  "'as  paid  in  currency;  but  this  deproci- 
ated  so  much  in  value  that  it  was  order^  that  only  specie  should  be  received.  In  1793 
rates  of  postage  were  fixed  which  remained  unaltered  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  1845  the  entire  mail  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  29,000.000  separate  articles; 
in  1875  the  numlier  of  articles  (letters  and  transient  matter)  mailed  in  the  city  of  Boston 
alone  was  89,000,000.  The  entire  expenditures  of  tlie  post-offlce  department  from  1788 
to  16»3  amounted  to  $84,700,000;  revenue,  $86,400,000.  During  the  vear  1870  alone, 
the  expenditures  were  $88,611,000,  and  the  revenue  $87,441,000.  Up  to  1851  tlie 
department  was  self-susUdnlng;  but  since  that  year  the  expenses  have  been  annually 
greater  Uian  the  receipts,  except  in  one  year  during  the  war.  During  Uu  flacal  year 
ending  June  80,  1880,  the  domestic  postal  business  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


Letters   886.598,678 

Postalcaids  ,   876,446.716 

Newspapers  to  subscribers  and  news-agents   695,175,634 

Magazines    "        "          "          "    68,473,378 

Books,  circulars,  and  other  printed  matter   800,84,^.480 

Articles  of  merchamlise  ^   23,6^,456 


2,215,168,134 

There  were  at  the  same  date  in  the  service  of  the  government  5,863  contrnctors  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  public  routes.  There  were  1857  special  offices,  each  with 
a  mail-cnrrier;  11,113  public  routes  in  operation,  of  which  1118  were  railroad  routes, 
aggregating  In  length  848,888  m. ;  in  annuu  cost,  $18,707,706.  The  number  of  employees 
in  the  jwst-offlco  department  was  410  ^postmasters,  43,989:  contractors.  B,86S;  rierits  in 
post-offices,  8,519;  letter-carriers,  2,888;  railway  posl-offlce  clerks,  1206;  route  agents. 
1353;  maiUroute  messengers,  838:  local  ngents.  150;  special  agents,  66;  total.  60,479; 
HU  incrcuM!  ovit  1879  of  §.035  i«'rwin8,  Tlie  total  expenditures  of  the  department  during 
llietiscal  >i-ar  ending  June  80,  1880.  were  $36,542,803.68;  the  revenues  were  $83,315.- 
470.34:  deflciencv,  $3,227,834.84.  The  amount  appropriated  for  r^ervice  of  tiie  flseal 
year  1879-80,  including  sums  appropriated  by  spedal  acts,  iBiSi?$8?i^63^(d£@^£mouut 
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expended,  $36,101,830.88;  teaTing  an  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  of  the  year 
or  $1,665,268.49.  » 

FOBTAOE-BTAIIPB,  StAHPED  EhtBLOFBB,  AND  PoOTAL-CABDS. 

Ordinary  postage-Btamps  issued   875,681,970  value,  |32,414,028  00 

Newspaper  and  periodical  stamps   1,770,082  "  l,Z52,fMiS  'AO 

Special  sumps  fur  collection  of  postage  due. .  6.384,500  "  251.836  00 

Postal-cards,  domestic   269,754.000  "  2,697,540  00 

interuational   2,790,500  "  55,930  00 

Stamped  envelopes,  plain   08.616,000  "  2,406,338  96 

special  request   76,885,500  "  2,881,355  15 

Newspaper  wrappers  ..    81,685,500  *'  881,787  60 

Official  posUge-stuuips   8,351,995  "  140,199  08 

"     stumped  euvelopea  and  wrappers   631,000  "  14,634  40 

Aggregating   1,367,897,047         "         $33,087,343  46 

During  the  year  866,593,672  letters  were  mailed  in  the  United  States,  of  wliicli 
8.057,141,  or  one  in  every  2^  became  "dead."  Books,  piimplilets,  magazines,  and 
Illustrated  newspapers,  for  which  no  owner  can  be  fouud,  are  distributed  among  the 
charitable  institutious  of  Wasbin^n.  The  number  of  letters  and  parcels  rei^istered 
durinff  the  year  was  0,996,513,  of  which  6,251,118  were  domestic  letters,  448,656  domestic 
parcel  of  third  aud  fourlli  class  mutter,  249,732  letters  to  foreign  countries,  8,347 
packets  of  third  and  fourth-class  matter  to  foreign  countries,  and  1,038,770  letters  and 
pu)cels  forwarded  for  the  government,  and  by  law  exempt  from  the  payment  of  regii^try 
ft-es.  The  amount  of  reijwtry  fees  coUecteiJ  during  the  year  was  $595,774.30.  The 
number  of  domestic  money-orders  paid  during  the  year  was  7,213.607,  amounting  iu 
value  to  $99,516,703.46.  The  weight  of  the  foreign  (out^gotngj  mail  during  the  year  was 
1.433,601  potuidB. 

AGOBEOATB  KeSCLT  of  FbEK-DKLITBRT  SrRVICB  fob  the  FiflCAI.  YULB  ENDED 

Junk  80,  1880. 


STAXisncs  or  Fbcb  Dblivut. 


Kumber  of  oflBces.  

Number  of  curlers  

Mall  letters  delivered.  , 

lUUed  postal-canls  delivered  

Local  letters  delivered  

Liocal  poetal-cards  delivered  

Beglstered  letters  dellveHd  

No  nspapera  delivered.   

Letters  collected  

poeU)-cards  collected  

Netvspapere  collected  

Whole  number  of  pieced  handled  

Pieces  battdled  per  carrier  

Total  cost  of  service,  IncludiiiK  pay  ot  eped^l  e^nts 

Arerage  coat  per  piece,  in  mllu  

Average  cost  per  carrier  

Average  amount  of  postage  on  local  matter  


Total 


104 

7SJUe.(H0 
TSUH[|.4aD 

_  www 

&5 

$3,068,797.14 


Increase 
over  ISTB, 


10 

7,5ai,S46 

S7.aw.tW9 
.1 


Percent 
of  Increase. 


18.18 
18.95 
18.06 
».18 
11.64 
89.80 
SB.  11 
10.48 
10.77 

27.n 

T.98 
IB.OB 

8.S7 

n.ta 

.4 
7.88 
9.11 


POST-OFFICE,  Ofprnseb  agatkbt.  Owiojr  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  the  post- 
oflSce  plays  in  modern  civilization,  a  small  code  of  laws  belou^  to  it.  the  Hubstanc-c  of 
which  is  as  follows:  Everj'  person  employed  by  tlie  post-offlcc  who  steals  a  post-ieiter,  is 
guilty  of  felony ;  and  if  it  contain  money  or  a  valuable  challel,  the  punishment  is  increased. 
So  wnenever  letters  are  stolen  by  stnuigers  out  of  the  custodv  of  the  post-office  or  its 
oiBcers.  The  moment  a  letter  is  put  into  the  post-offlce  or  delivered  to  the  posbnaster, 
the  protection  of  the  statutes  commences.  Many  nice  questions  have,  however,  arisen 
as  to  the  application  of  the  nile  to  special  circumstances,  and  as  to  what  constilnles  an 
employment  by  tlie  post-office.  Whoever  steals,  secretes,  or  destroys  printed  papers  or 
newspnpeni  sent  by  post,  commits  a  misdemeanor.  So  if  a  letter-carrier  delay  the 
delivery  willfully;  or  if  an  offlrial  messenger  disclose  or  intercept  a  telegraphic  message, 
or  violate  the  rules  on  that  point.  Receivers  of  letters  improperly  taken  or  stolen  from 
the  post-office,  are  guilty  of  felony.  By  the  1st  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  3,  any  person  conveying 
otherwise  than  by  post  a  letter  not  exempted  from  tlie  exclunre  privilege  of  the  pail- 
master-i^neral.  Incurs  a  penalty  of  £5  for  every  letter.  This  exclusive  privilege  of  cnr- 
TTing  letters  extends  to  tetters  only,  and  not  to  printecl  books  or  newspapers.  Theie  are 
also  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  lettein  can  only  be  scut  by  the  po-st-offlce.  Tims, 
one  may  send  a  letter  by  a  private  friend,  and  not  by  the  post-olBce.  So  letters  sent  by 
meswDger  on  purpo-t^  on  tlie  private  affairs  of  the  sender  or  receiver,  Cvom missions  and 
Jegal  writs,  merclunts'  lettens  sent  by  vessds  or  altmg  with  godd«wiin«i«xce^t^^FSt  no 
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person  i3  authorized  to  collect  and  send  thene  excepted  letters,  though  in  the  legn}  man 
iier  described,  for  tliis  is  doing  tlie  woik  of  tlic  post-office.  Moreover,  there  iire  cetrtutn 
persons  expressly  prohibited  from  ciirryiiii^  k-ttcrs  eveu  gmtuitousiy.  as  common  carriers, 
i-xccpt  tlic  letters  relate  to  goods  iu  their  carts  or  wagons;  owners,  masters,  or  com- 
luAuucrs  of  ships,  except  such  letters  relate  to  goods  on  tK>urd ;  and  pasHengei's  oa  boanl 
ships.  Statutes  and  rules  mode  thereunder  secura  the  monopoly  to  the  postuiaster-gen- 
eritl  of  sending  telegraphic  messages,  and  tulegraitu  ant  put  uearly  od  tlie  footing  of 
letters. 

EOBT'OinOE  nrsiTBANCE  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mafly  useful  senriccs  whicli 
our  poHlal  eMtiibtishmcDt  has  been  enabled  to  render  within  the  Inst  few  years.  Book-post, 
sample-post,  money-ordei*H,  and  postal  savings-banks,  all  ndditions  to  the  original  letter- 
post  and  uewspiiper-post,  have  lieeii  found  to  work  so  satisfactorily,  that  the  legislature 
lias  bfL-n  t-'QC(mrage<l  to  intrust  to  the  same  organization  a  new  system  of  insuring  lives 
and  gnmtiiig  imuuitics — specially  inteuded  tu  foster  provident  habits  among  persons 
whose  savings  can  be  but  small. 

In  1858  an  act  of  parliament  made  an  improvement  in  the  then  existing  state  of  insur- 
ance law.  by  fHcilitaiing  tlie  purchiu^e  of  government  annuities  through  ilie  medium  of 
the  savings-banks;  and  in  1804  another  statute  eave  a  great  extension  to  those  portions 
of  the  system  which  had  Iwcn  found  to  work  well,  effecting  at  the  same  time  alleralions 
in  those  which  hud  exhibited  certain  defects  during  eleven  years'  working.  Great  facili- 
ties are  introduced  by  this  act  for  securing  annuities  bv  small  payments.  Not  only  may 
the  tiHlioual  debt  commissioners  employ  the  trustees  oi  saving-banks  to  receive  nud  pay 
the  moneys,  at  a  certiun  nilc  of  remuneration;  but  the  postmaster-general  joins  in  the 
amiQgemeut,  acting  as  a  medium  between  the  public  on  the  one  liand  and  the  commis- 
sioners oQ  the  other.  Ample  tables  and  regulations  have  been  primed,  for  the  guidniice 
of  tile  commisidoncTs,  the  postmaster-general,  and  the  local  postmasters  throughout  the 
kingdom.  On  the  completion  of  these  tables  and  regulations  in  1865,  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  l>e^an.  The  tnbles  of  the  premiums  to  be  charged  for  life-insurances, 
for  immediate  annuities,  for  deferred  annuiticp,  and  for  deferred  monthly  allowtmces, 
are  &<ild  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  SpottiswocKie,  the  government  printers,  for  5ia.  (the  cost  of 
the  paper 'and  printing);  but  similar  tables  are  kept  for  inspection  at  the  local  post-offices 
without  charge. 

In  regard  to  insurance,  distinct'  from  annuities,  persons  of  either  sex  may  insure 
through  the  medium  of  the  post-office.  The  iiniiled  ages  am  from  10  to  60,  and  the 
limited  sums  from  £20  to  £100.  In  order  to  afford  -every  possible  facility  in  tlie  payment 
of  the  premium,  minute  calculations  have  heco  made  of  tlie  exact  sum  lo  he  puid  ul  each 
installment,  by  yearly,  quarterly,  monthly,  or  fortnightly  payments,  and  terminable  or 
not  at  a  particular  age.  In  order  that  there  may  he  some  limit  to  the  labor  tlius  placed 
on  the  postal  authorities,  no  periodical  installment  is  made  smaller  than  two  shillings. 
No  one  life  can  be  iDsured  for  less  than  £20  in  the  whole;  hut  when  a  life  has  been 
insured  fot  £20,  further  insurances  may  be  effected  on  the  same  life  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  whole  sum  for  which  it  is  insured  amounts  (o  £100.  Tlie  following  is  a  tabu- 
lated example  of  nine  different  modes  of  paying  the  premium  on  one  particular  insur- 
ance, to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  insurer.   A  man  in  his  80th  year  may  insure  £100 


to  his  Burvivors  at  bis  death : 

£  8.  d. 

1.  By  a  single  payment  of  »                                       48  8  7 

2.  By  an  annual  payment  for  life  of                                         2  6  7 

8.  By  a  quarterly     "          "                                                 0  13  0 

4.  By  a  monthly     "          "                                             0  4  4 

5.  By  a  fortnightly  "          "                                                 0  2  2 


6.  By  an  annual  payment,  until  the  insurer  reaches  60  years,  of.  2  18  10 

7.  By  a  quarterly  payment,  until  the  insurer  reaches  60  years,  of.  0  15  0 

8.  By  a  monthly  payment,  until  the  insurer  reaches  60  years,  of.  0   5  0 

9.  By  afortnightly  payraent,until  thcinsurerreachestM)  year8,of.  0   2  6 

If  an  insurer  who  has  duly  paid  all  installments  for  five  years,  should  desire,  or  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  a  portion  of  tlie  past  premiums 
will  be  repaid  to  him — never  less  than  one-tliird  of  the  total  amount. 

In  regard  to  immediate  annuities,  persons  of  either  sex  may  purchase  annuities  of  not 
mora  than  £60.  and  for  lives  from  lOyeors  old  and  upward.  The  premiums  necessarily 
vary  with  sex.  age.  and  amount.  Tlius.  a  man  aged  66  can  pui-diase  an  immediate 
annuity  of  £10,  paid  half-yearly,  for  £88  18s.  4d. ;  wliereas,  a  woman  of  the  same  age 
would  have  to  pay  £103  16s.  8cl.  Two  or  more  small  annuities  may  be  purchased  for 
the  same  life,  provided  the  total  funount  does  not  exceed  £60.  Any  two  persons  may 
purchase  an  annuity  on  their  joint  lives,  with  or  without  continuance  of  the  annuity  to 
the  survivor. 

Deferred  annuities  form  another  element  in  the  scheme.  These  annuities  are  very 
varied  m  kind,  and  the  amount  of  prenium  depends  on  a  great  numl>er  of  conditions — 
amount  of  annuity;  age  and  sex  of  the  person;  length  of  tei-m  for  which  the  annuity  is 
deferred  (that  is,  the  number  of  years  which  are  to  pass  before  the  commencement  of  tho 
annuity);  mode  In  wldch  the  premium  is  to  be  paid;  and  the  condition  ^^^^wpfr^ot 
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there  is  to  \ie  any  return  of  purchnse-money  under  certain  contingencies.  As  examples, 
lake  the  following:  A  man  aged  30  may  purchase  a  deferred  annuity  of  £10,  to  coiiiuii-nce 
on  his  reaching  tlie  age  of  60,and  due  half-yearly,  for  one  immediate  pbymunt  of  £31 3s.4d., 
or  an  annual  payment  of  £1  8s.  4d. ;  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  immediate  or  total  pay- 
ment would  be  £32  88.  and  theannual  payment  £1 17s.  6d.  If  the  person  on  whose  life 
the  annuity  is  to  depend  should  die  before  tlie  annuity  itself  commenceB,  all  the  premiums 
paid  up  to  that  date  may  be  returned  to  his  or  her  representatives,  provided  a  contract  to 
this  encct  is  made  in  the  first  iuatance.  The  premiums  are  necessarily  higher  for  such  a 
contract.  The  four  sums  just  mentioned,  where  past  premiums  are  Jiot  returnable,  would 
be  raised  respectivelv  to  £40  9s.  3d.,  £3  Os.  lOd.,  £47  Os.  lOd.,  and  £2  7s.  6d.,  with  the 
returnable  clause  included. 

3fany  persons  in  humble  life  would  prefer  that  the  annuities  due  to  tliem  should  come 
more  frequently  than  half-yearly.  To  suit  this  class,  a  system  of  deferred  monthly 
allowances  is  established.  A  man  aged  80  may  purchase  a  deferred  allowance  of  £2  7s. 
8d.  per  month,  to  commence  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  60,  by  a  payment  of  8s.  per 
month,  uutil  be  reaches  that  age ;  the  same  monthly  payment  by  a  woman  would  renlizo 
a  monthly  allowance  of  £1  1^.  7d.  If  the  returnable  clause  (above  noticed)  is  included 
in  the  contract,  the  man's  monthly  allowance  would  be  £1  I4s.  2d.,  and  the  woman's 
£1  9s.  4d.,  for  the  like  payment  of  8a.  per  month.  In  regard  to  married  couples,  a 
husband  and  wife  may  each  be  insured  to  the  full  amount  of  £100,  and  may  each  pur- 
chase an  annuity  of        or  a  monthly  allowance  of  £4  8s.  4d. 

Persona  whose  lives  are  insared,  or  to  whom  annuities  are  granted,  through  the  poet- 
office,  have  direct  government  security  for  ttie  payment  of  the  money  at  the  proper  time; 
and  this  is  one  of  Uie  many  valuable  features  of  the  system.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
describe  the  exact  routine  of  proceedings  for  making  an  insurance  or  purchasing  an 
annuity ;  the  postmasters  whose  post-offloes  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  insurance 
otBces,  are  fully  instructed  in  the  matter,  and  will  give  all  requisite  information  to 
applicants.  We  may  add,  that  the  Briiiah  Postal  Ovide,  an  authorized  publication,  issued 
goarlerly  at  6d..  gives  a  considerable  list  of  tables  of  premiums  payable  at  vorioos  ogca 
for  various  kinds  of  iDsnranoe  and  annuity. 

FOS'TITLATX.  This  word  occurs  in  geometry,  and  signifies  something  that  is  'e- 
manded.  and  must  be  granted  before  the  demonstrations  of  the  science  can  be  wrought 
out.  The  postulates  of  £uclid  have  reference  to  ceilain  constructions  indispensable  to 
the  reasoning.  They  are  these  three:  "A  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another;"  "A  line  already  drawn  may  be  produced;"  and  "  A  circle  may  be  described 
from  a  given  center,  with  a  given  radius."  Theobjectof  laying  down  these  in  the  shape 
of  demands,  is  to  fulfill  one  great  condition  of  demonstrative  sdenoe,  which  is,  that 
nothing  shall  be  proceeded  on,  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning,  without  being  explicitly 
stated  at  the  outset.  It  baa  been  noticed  by  critics  that  the  three  postuhites  of  Euclid  do 
not  exhaust  the  demands  actually  made  in  the  course  of  his  demonstrations.  Thus,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  propositions.  Book  I.,  this  postulate  is  assumed:  "Any  figure  may  be  re- 
moved from  place  to  place  without  alteration  of  form,  and  a  plane  figure  may  be  tamed 
round  on  the  plane." 

The  postulate  is  something  different  from  the  axiom.  An  axiom  is  a  general  and 
fundamental  principle,  such  as  no  one  can  deny,  and  serving  as  the  ultimate  foundation 
(in  logic,  the  major  premise)  of  deductive  inferences;  as,  for  example,  "Thingseouul 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another."  The  postulate,  in  £ucUd's  sense,  is  a 
special  accessory  to  the  reasoning,  diffei-ent  from  tlio  axioms. 

But  ill  philosophy,  the  postulate  takes  a  much  wider  sweep,  and  expresses  the  most 
fundamental  concessions  implied  in  all  reasoning,  being  pre-requisite  in  order  to  the 
estalilishraeot  of  the  axioms  tliemselvcs. 

Thus,  it  is  a  postulate  necessary  to  reasoning  and  dlscnssion  that  a  reasoner  shall  be 
conriatent  with  himself — that  he  shall  not  affirm  a  thing  one  minute  and  deny  itthe  next. 
The  so-called  laws  of  thought — identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded  middle— are  so 
many  forms  of  the  postulate  of  coaaistency.  These  laws  are  tantamount  to  demanding 
that  the  same  thing  shall  not  be  maintained  in  one  form,  and  denied  in  another.  If  we 
nnj  lliis  room  is  hot,  we  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  it  ia  not  hot.  So  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  syllo^sm,  "  Whatever  is  true  of  all  members  of  a  class,  is  true  of  each." 
is  not  so  much  an  axiom  as  a  postulate  of  consistency ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  repeat 
individually  the  statements  that  we  have  affirmed  collectively. 

The  ultimate  premises  of  all  truth  and  reasoning  maybe  put  in  the  form  of  postulates, 
as  follows:  1.  Present  consciousness  must  I)e  admitted  as  a  ground  of  certainly.  "I 
am  thirsty, "  "  I  hear  a  sound,"  as  facts  of  present  consciousness,  are  to  be  held  as  trust- 
worthy in  the  highest  degree,  or  as  amounting  to  the  highest  certainty.  2.  But  present 
consciousness  is  not  enough;  it  must  further  be  conceded  that  past  consciousness  is  a 
s;round  of  certainty.  Present  consciousness  docs  not  amount  to  an  experience  of  value 
for  future  purposes,  unless  taken  with  past.    Now,  although  a  remembrance  that  is  long 
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holding  the  same,  will  be  in  the  futnre."  Tliat  a  tliinp;  lias  been,  does  not  imply  tbat  it 
will  be.  We  uiiiy  adyiit  that  the  sun  has  risen  to-tlay,  and  rose  yistcrdoy,  am!  so  on, 
and  without  inconsistency,  refiuw  to  admit  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow.  People  are 
geiicraily  well  enough  disposed  to  treat  this  as  a  certHinty;  indeed,  there  is  a  strong 
natural  u-ndency  of  the  mind  to  expect  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  which, 
when  corrected  and  r^uluted  by  experiem»,  constitutes  our  belief  In  causation  and  tlic 
unifoniiity  of  oaturc.  Still,  a  blind  Insdact  is  no  guonntee  for  truth;  and  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  future  is  a  distinct  position,  it  should  be  lormaUy  assumed  in  a  separate  postu- 
hite.  However  often  a  thing  may  haye  happened,  we  still  make  a  leap,  and,  so  to  speak, 
incur  a  risk  in  venturing  to  predict  ita  fiiturti  recurrence.  Our  confidence  no  doubt 
increases  witli  repetition,  but  nothing  can  obliterate  the  line  between  what  hat  been  imd 
what  i»  to  In. 

These  three  postulates  of  experience,  coupled  with  the  postulate  of  consisleocy,  seem 
adequate  as  a  basis  of  all  the  recognized  axioms  aud  truths  of  experience.  In  other 
words,  the  concession  of  tliem  is  enou^  to  commit  any  one  to  the  reception  of  all 
inductive  and  deductive  evidence. 

POSTULA'TIOl)'  (Lat.  "an  asking"),  in  canon  law,  means  a  presentation  or  recom- 
mendaUon  addressed  to  the  superior,  to  whom  the  right  of  appointment  to  any  dignity 
belongs,  iu  favor  of  one  who  has  not  a  strict  title  to  the  appointment.  It  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  proposing  to  the  pope  persons  nominated,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  elected, 
to  a  bisiiopric.  It  is  nlso  uijed  in  the  case  of  elections  iu  which  the  candidate,  although 
regularly  chosen  by  the  electors,  yet  labors  under  some  legal  disability  which  involves 
the  necessity  oF  a  dispensiition.  The  prcsentiuion  of  candidates  for  the  episcopacy,  aa 
it  exists  in  ilie  iloman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  is  culled  postulation. 

FOSTTTKES,  the  name  given  to  the  attitude  observed  in  worship,  whether  private  or 
public,  but  especially  the  lutter.  They  ai*  the  natural  expressions  of  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  or  characterizes  the  particular  devotion  in  whicli  they  are  employed,  and 
ate  used  by  aupplianta  to  man  as  well  as  to  Ood.  Four  postures  are  found  to  have  been 
used  b^  the  ancient  Christians  in  tlieir  prayei^the  standing,  the  kneeling,  tlie  bowing 
or  inclined,  and  the  prostrate.  Of  these  the  ordinary  one  was  kneeling;  mil  fop-it  was 
substituted,  during  ttie  Ea^ter-time  and  on  the  Snndajs,  a  standing  posture,  wliicli  was 
understood  to  symbolize  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  To  this  usage  we  And  allusions 
ns  early  as  the  time  of  Juslin  the  martyr.  In  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs,  and  on 
the  ancient  enameled  glasses  found  therein,  the  standing  posture  in  prayer  is  accom- 
panied by  oittstretched  and  upraised  hands.  The  bowing  posture  was  rather  a  special 
act  of  reverence  accompanying  a  particular  address  or  a  particular  part  of  an  address 
than  a  sustained  posture.  It  occurred  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  andent  litnrgy,  and 
1b  still  used  in  the  Boman  mass  as  well  as  (even  more  proftuolv)  in  Uiose  of  all  the  vnri- 
oua  rites,  Greek,  Syrian,  Coi)tic,  Armenian,  and  RnsMnn.  Tlie  prostmte  posture  was 
the  attitude  of  tlie  deepest  humiliation,  and  was  mainly  used  by  the  penitents  (q.v.), 
especially  in  that  grade  of  public  penance  which  was  known  under  the  name  of  "'pros- 
tration." It  is  also  used  still  in  the  solemn  ordination  of  stibdeacons,  deacons,  and 
priests,  as  performed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of 
particular  postures  was  a  aubject  nf  mnch  controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
church  of  £ugland;  and  has  recently  been  revived  in  tlie  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland. 

POTASH  AKD  FEASIcABR,  in  commerce.  Sec  Potasstdm.  The  chief  source  of  tills 
importiiiit  article  in  Britain  is  Canada,  where  it  is  derived  from  the  vast  qiianlitics  of 
'wood  cut  down  and  burned  in  clcnring  the  forest  for  culture,  and  also  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  felled  for  timber.  The  ashes,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  quick-limc, 
are  put  into  large  wooden  cisterns,  and  covered  with  water.  The  whole  is  well  stirred 
up,  and  allowed  to  settle;  the  next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  iron  pots,  whence  it  is  called  po(nsA.  When  a  sufficient  quanlily  is  got  to 
fill  a  cusk  of  5  cwt.  it  is  fused  at  a  red  heat  and  poured  into  the  cask.  Tlic  mass  when 
cold  is  colored  gray  externally,  hut  when  broken  shows  a  pinkish  tint  internally.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  consequently  the  casks  require  to  t>e  nearly  alr-tigliL  In  thin 
state  potash  contains  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  materials,  amounting  to  alwut  40  per 
cent,  among  which  sulphur  and  carbonaceous  matter  predominate.  This  is  the  cnide 
American  potash  of  commerce.  If  it  is  calcined  by  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  sulphur 
is  driven  off,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  burned  out;  tiie  carbonic  acid,  however, 
combines  with  the  potash,  and  foims  it  into  a  carbonate.  To  form  it  into  pearl  ask  it  is 
then  broken  up  and  dissolved  in  water  in  a  wooden  cistern,  having  a  perforated  bottom, 
covered  with  straw,  through  which  it  filters,  and  is  afterward  evaporated  in  flat-bottomed 
iron  pans.  As  it  approaches  dryness  it  is  stirred  with  irod  rods,  which  break  it  up  into 
round  lumpy  masses  of  a  pearly-white  color,  and  in  this  slate  it  is  the  peari-asli  oi  com- 
merce, and  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  pure  potassa.  All  land-plants  yield  potash 
when  burned,  and  many  iu  much  greater  proportions  than  the  tiinber-trees  of  North 
America;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  the  materials  are  obtained  give  an  advantage 
to  our  colonial  mimufacturors,  which  hitherto  has  enabled  them  to  compete  with  the 
whole  wortd.  The  quantity  imported  annually  of  "pots"  and  "pefu']s,"as  they  are 
technically  called,  reaches  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  milliou  B|ffJ^43y  ^3Qj^^M@tni' 
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POTAffB-VAtEB.  See  Aerated  Watbhb. 

POTAB mnf  {^vmh.  K,  equiv.  89,  sp.  gr.  0.86Jf)  is  one  of  the  alkaline  motals.  The 
letter  K  is  selected  as  its  nymbol,  ua  beiug  the  first  letter  of  kali,  the  Arabic  wonJ  for 
Itotasli,  tiie  letter  P  being  preoccupied  aa  the  symbol  for  phosphorus.  The  following 
an:  the  chief  charactere  for  this  metal.  It  is  of  a  Uuisb-vhite  color,  and  prMeots  a 
f4roiig  tnelnlUc  luster.  At  88°  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a  crystalline  fracture ;  at  a  somewliat 
higher  temperature  it  is  malleable;  at  W  it  is  soft,  and  of  the  conMistence  of  wax;  at 
180"  it  is  completely  liquid ;  and  at  a  red  heat  it  becomes  converted  into  a  beautiful 
green  vapor.  Ita  affinity  for  oxygen  Is  so  great  that  on  expoBure  to  tbe  air  it  Irame- 
aiiiioly  becomes  covered  with  a  tilm  of  oxide.  Wlien  heated  it  bums  with  a  violet  Baiiie. 
Its  intense  affinity  for  oxygen  is  well  shown  by  throwing  it  into  water,  on  wliich,  from 
iis  low  si)ecitlc  gravity,  it  float*.  Tlie  metiil  abstracts  o.xygen  from  tlie  water  and  forms 
oxide  of  potassium  (potarfi);  while  the  litwrated  hydrogen  carries  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  volatilized  potassium,  tmd,  taking  fire  from  the  beat  evt^ved  by  tbe  energetic  chem- 
icHl  action,  burns  witli  a  britliant  violet  flame.  The  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
the  burning  metal  ewimming  about  rapidly  on  the  water,  and  finally  disappearing  with 
an  explosion  of  steam,  when  Ibe  globule  of  melted  potash  liecomes  sufBciently  cool  to 
come  m  contact  with  the  waier.  At  an  elevated  temperature  this  metnl  removes  oxygen 
from  almost  all  bodies  into  the  constitution  of  which  that  element  enters;  and  in  tlie 
labomtory  it  is  ofU;n  employed  to  remove  any  traces  of  oxy^n  from  hydrocarbons,  by 
distilling  the  latter  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal.  From  the  above  facts  it  » 
obvious  that  potassium  must  always  be  kept  In  some  fluid,  such  as  purified  rock-oU  or 
naphtha,  wliich  contains  no  oxygen. 

Potassium  docs  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  nnd  can  only  be  obtained  by  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  its  oxide,  potash.  There  are  three  principnl  modes  of  reduction,  all  of  which 
deserve  a  brief  .special  notice,  either  on  historical  grounds  or  for  their  practical  vnlue. 

1.  Davy,  in  1807,  decomposed  a  fragment  of  hydrate  of  potosb,  by  the  current  of  a 
strong  voltitic  battery,  into  potassium,  which  separated  as  globules  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  oxygen,  which  was  evolved  at  the  positive  pole.  This  mode  of  procuring  potassium 
yields  only  veir  small  quantities,  and  is  expenrive;  but  the  experiment  was  a  most 
important  one  for  tbe  pmgresft  of  chemistrr.  as  showing  for  the  first  time  tbat  potash  is 
rot,  as  was  previously  supposed,  a  simple  body. 

3.  Stimulated  by  Davy's  discovery,  Ghj-Lusbbc  and  Thenard,  in  tbe  following  year 
(1808),  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  metal  by  purely  chemical  means  in  greater  abundance, 
by  decomposing  potash  by  means  of  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat.  The  oxygen  of  the 
potasli  combines  with  the  iron,  and  the  potassium  in  a  gaseous  form  is  conoeosed  in  a 
receiver  filled  with  naphtha,  and  kept  cool. 

8.  The  method  now  usually  adopted  consists  in  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  cliarcoal  at  a  white  heat,  in  an  iron  retort.  If  proper  proportions 
are  taken,  the  mixture  is  wholly  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  uia  potasnum,  as  is 
shown  in  the  equation: 

Cn4K»nat«  Carbonfo 
of  Potaah.  Oxide. 

KO.CO,  +  «C  =  K  +  8C0. 

Potassium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  a  protoxide,  EO,  which  consti- 
tutes potash,  and  is  strongly  basic,  and  a  teroxTdc,  KO,,  wliicb  does  not  combine  witli 
acids,  and  of  wliich  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  thau  that  it  is  a  yellowish -brown  sub- 
stance, which  is  found  when  the  metal  is  burned  in  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas. 

Poiaah  can  be  procured  in  the  anhydrous  form  by  oxidizing  thiu  slices  of  tlie  metal  in 
air  porfecUy  free  from  moisture  or  carbonic  acid.  It  is  white,  very  deliqueacent,  and 
caustic.  When  moistened  with  water,  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  the  water  cannot 
be  expelled  hy  any  degree  of  heat.  A  far  more  important  substance  is  the  hydrate  of 
putanJt  or  cavaiic  poiatfi  (KO.HO).  This  is  commonly  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  polaeti  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  gradually  adding  to  the  boiling  solution 
a  quantity  of  shiked  lime,  equal  in  wel^it  to  half  tlie  carbonate  of  potnsh  used.  The 
resulting  compounds  are  carbonate  of  lime,  which  falls  as  a  precipitate,  and  hydrate  of 
potaah,  which  renuuns  in  solution;  tbe  dianges  being  expressed  by  the  equation: 

GsTbonate  of  Carbonate  of  Hydmted 

Potash.      Slaked  Lime.         Lime.  PotABh. 

KO,CO^  +  CaO.HO  =  CaO.CO,  +  KO.HO. 

Tbe  clear  snpematant  fluid  l-s  removed  hy  decantation,  or  by  means  of  a  syphon,  into  a 
clean  silver  or  iron  basin,  and  is  rapidly  evaporated  till  it  flows  tranquilly  like  oil;  it  is 
then  either  cast  into  cylinders  in  metallic  molds,  or  is  poured  upon  a  cold  slab,  and 
solidifies  on  coolinjr.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  acute  rliomboliedrons,  if  allowed  to 
ciystnllize  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution;  the  cn,-slals  containing  fourntoms  of  water. 
A  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  being  one  of  our*  mo4  important  chemiod. reagents,  it 
is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  obtained  pure.   When  obtain^|j|^fjtJ);GiCjD@l@4^{:^t 
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lias  beeu  described,  it  is  apt  to  be  contnmin&ted  with  carbonic,  Bulpharic,  hydrochloric, 
»od  silicic  acids,  litiie,  nluiiiina,  oxides  of  iron,  etc.,  any  of  >vhicu  sulwtances  can  be 
iletected  by  Ibo  appropriate  tents.  Pure  caustic  potash  is,  however,  perfectly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  whicli  does  not  disttolve  any  of  the  above-named  impurities.  Ueuuc,  by  form- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  by  evaporating  it  in  a  silver  vessel  till  the  whole 
of  tlie  alcohol  is  expellei),  we  obtain  this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity.  HyUrated  pot- 
ash, on  solidifying  after  fusion,  occurs  ns  a  hard,  grayish-white,  opaque  body,  with  a 
ciTStalline  fracture,  which  may  be  reiuiily  again  fused  into  a  coloiless  oily  fluid,  but 
which  only  volatilizes  at  a  very  high  Temperatuiu,  It  is  soluble  in  about  halt  its  wuii^ht 
cither  of  water  or  uC  alcohol,  and  rapidly  absorbs  both  carbonic  acid  and  inoifiiure  from 
the  atmosplwre.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic,  and  quickly  destroys  botli  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues,  and  hence  its  solutions  can  only  \re  filtered  through  pountlcd  glass  or 
imud.  Its  affinities  are  so  powerful  that  few  vessels  are  capable  of  resisting  its  iunuence. 
Its  solution  must  be  preserved  in  glass  bottles,  into  the  composition  of  which  no  oxide 
of  lead  enters,  as  it  has  the  property  of  dissolving  this  oxide  out  of  the  glass.  Vessels 
containing  eUica  (porcelain,  eartheuwarc,  etc.)  are  decomposed,  and  platmum  itself  is 
oxidizt'd  when  heated  in  contact  with  it.  The  principal  uses  of  tliis  substance  are  thus 
briefly  summed  up  by  prof.  Miller:  "  Potash  decomposes  the  fixed  oils,  and  converts 
Ihem  into  soluble  soaps;  when  fused  with  siliceous  minerals,  it  displaces  the  bases,  and 
co:nbincs  with  the  silica,  forming  silicate  of  potash.  Potash  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  arts:  to  the  soap-boiler  ana  the  glass-maker,  it  is  indispensable;  when  combined 
with  nitric  acid,  it  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  and,  in  creator  or 
IcR.'i  quantity,  it  furnishes  important  aids  to  a  variety  of  processes  employed  in  tlie  manu* 
fiicturcs  of  the  country.  In  the  laboratory,  potash  is  in  constant  use  for  absorbing  acid 
gnsca,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  for  separating  the  metallic  oxides  from  solutions  of 
tlicir  salts,  since,  owing  to  the  powerful  affinity  of  the  alkali  for  acids,  it  readily  decom- 
poses the  salts  of  all  the  metals  which  produce  oxides  insoluble  in  water." — B&mentt 
Ch6midrji,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iL  p.  868. 

The  foAs  which  potash  forms  with  acids  are  for  the  most  part  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  cojorless,  unless  (as,  for  example,  in  permanganate  of  potash)  the  acid  Is 
culurcd.  Most  of  them  are  crystallizable,  and  they  all  communicate  a  violet  tint,  charac- 
tcrhtic  of  potash,  to  the  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  and  to  that  of  the  blow-pipe.  Many  of 
them  occur  in  the  iiuimat  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  iisbes  of  plants  contain  them 
in  large  quantity.  We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  roost  Important  of  these  salts.  Car- 
Ixmtite  ofpottmh  (KO.Cd)  is  obtained  by  burniuf  phmls  in  dry  pits,  dissolving  the  aslies 
in  water,  evaporating  liil  the  sulphalos,  chloriaes,  etc.,  separate  in  crystals,  and  then 
Imiling  the  mother  liquid  to  dnt'iicss  in  iron  pots.  See  Potabii.  The  quantity  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potash  contiiined'in  it  is  liable  to  great  variation,  and  the  process  termed 
alkalimetry  lias  been  invented,  with  the  view  of  rapidly  determining  the  amount  of  this 
salt,  on  which  tlie  commercial  value  of  the  pearl-ash  depends.  Different  plants  furnish 
varying  quantities  of  thi.s  salt,  and  tlie  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  which  fur- 
nish it  most  ahundaully.  The  potanh  is,  of  course,  obtained  by  the  plants  from  the  soil, 
which,  when  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  always  contains  that  substance;  and 
docs  not  exist  in  the  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  but  In  union  with  various  oiganlc 
acids  (such  as  acetic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  other  acids),  which,  by  incineration,  become 
decomposed  into  carbonates.  Tlie  purified  carbonate  of  potash,  employed  in  phannacy 
and  for  chemical  puriwscs.  is  prepared  from  the  crude  salt  by  adding  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  water,  agitating,  and  nltering.  By  this  m«;ans,  all  the  less  soluble  foreicn  bodies 
are  got  rid  of.  Tiie  solution  is  then  Iwiled  down  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  crystals,  containing  30  per  cent  of  water,  and 
represented  by  the  formida  KO.COj  -|-  2Aq.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  extremely  deliques- 
cent, and  is  soluble  In  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It 
has  nn  acrid,  nlkuline  taste,  and  it.>t  re^iotion  upon  test-paper  fs  strongly  alkaline.  It  is  a 
compound  of  great  importtmce,  both  as  a  chemical  re-agent,  and  «s  entering  largely  into 
the  prepnnrtiou  of  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  pofasli,  and  into  the  manufacture  of 
'fw^p  andglas«4.  Bicarbonate  of  potatih(KO, 00^  -f-  HO,  COj)  is  nbtahiotl  in  white  rhombic 
prisms,  by  passing  a  current  of  cjirlwiiic  acid  gas  througli  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash.  These  crystals  are  peminncnt  in  the  air,  but  are  decomposed  by  heat;  water 
ana  carbonic  acid  lying  evolved,  and  the  i^impte  carlmnnte  left.  This  salt  is  much  less 
soluliic  than  the  carbonate,  requiring  four  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  which  Is 
nearly  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  preceding  salt.  It  is 
cnployi-d  largely  in  medicine  for  making  effervescing  draughts.  Sulphate  of  potatii 
(formerly  known  as  rnhpolyrhreitf)  is  olitnlned  by  dissoh-lng  in  water  the  acid  residue  of 
liisulpha'te  of  potash  (KO.SO,  +  H0,80»)  which  is  left  in  the  retort  in  the  preparation 
of  nitric  acid.  This  solution,  on  being  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash,  furnishes 
hard  transparent  crystals  of  this  salt.  From  its  extreme  liardoess,  this  salt  is  used  in 
medicine  (as.  for  example,  in  Dover's  powder),  for  the  purpose  of  finely  comminuting 
vegetable  matters.  The  biajilph/ile  of  potaiih,  from  which  the  preceding  salt  is  obtained, 
is  iheaaj-eiiixum  of  [he  older  chemists.  Except  that  it  is  occasioniuly  employed  as  a 
tlux,  i-  is  of  no  spLciiil  importaoce.    yitrate  of  poUuh  has  been  already  described  under 

hc;-.d  Kiteti.  Chloratf  of  pnfnnh  (KO.ClOe)  occurs  in  white  rliomlwidal  tablets  of  a 
pc.irly  luster.   It  has  a  cooling  t;iste  like  that  of  niter.   It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat  without 
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decomposition;  but  on  increasing  the  heat,  it  gradually  g^ves  o£E  all  its  oxygen,  and  is 
Ciinvertcd  into  chloride  of  pota-ssiuin,  according  to  the  equation  : 
CnloiWeofPotMh-Chlogie^f  oxygen. 
KO,CIO,    =    KUl   +  60. 

It  iff  not  very  soluble,  as  it  requires  for  its  solution  16  parts  of  cold  and  1.7  parts  of  boil- 
ing water.  It  even  exceeds  uiirate  of  potash  as  an  oxidizing  agent;  and  if  coiubiistlbli^ 
substances,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  or  plinsphorua  be  heated,  or  forcibly  rubbed  wiih 
it,  a  detonation  or  exiilosion  occurs,  Tbis  salt  is  employed  in  tlie  uiuuufacture  of  liioifcr- 
matcliea.  in  cci-tain  operations  in  calico-nriuting,  and  for  filling  the  friciion-lubis 
employed  for  firing  cannon,  the  best  niisturc  for  mesc  tubes  consisting  of  2  ports  of  this 
salt,  3  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  1  of  powdered  glass.  A  mixture  known  as  ir/iite 
fffinpoKtki;  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dried  ferro- cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sugar, 
has  tx'en  employed  for  blasting  purposes;  but  lis  pix'pnniUou  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
dnnger  tlmt  it  h  Sfldom  used.  This  salt  docs  not  occur  as  a  natural  product,  but  may 
Im.'  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  llirougli  a  hotsolution  of  Ciiusticpotjish; 
6  cq.  of  chlorine  combining  with  6  eq.  of  potash  to  foim  5  eq.  of  chloride  of  pottiysium, 
ana  1  eg.  of  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the  eqiiiilion:  6C1  +  Q  (KO.HO)  = 
6(tCl  +  KO.CIO*  +  6110.  The  two  salts  are  easily  separated  by  crystallization,  as  the 
chlorate  is  comjMLratively  insoluble,  nnil  the  chloride  extremely  soluble.  Uypocldoritc  of 
Itotmh  (KO,CIO}  can  only  be  obtaiiied  in  sululioa.    Under  the  title  of  eau  tie  Javelle,  it  is 

H)  ld  as  a  bleaching  agent.  It  is  obtaiue<l  by  passing  chlorine  gas  tlirough  a  cold  dihitu 
wlutiou  oF  carbonate  of  poUish,  when  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypoclilm-ite  of  potash 
are  formed,  from  which  the  chloride  may  be  removed  by  crystallization.  Tim  phoifp/iutet 
cf  potaah,  formed  by  the  different  varieties  of  phosphoric  iicid,  are  suliicieutly  uolic;  d  in 
the  articles  Phospuatkb  (in  pliysiology)  and  I'mobphoiius.  The  ttiUcatea  of  potmh  are 
important  compounds  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  ghiss;  they  also  enter  into 
the  composition  of  Fuch's  watfr-glass,  or  soluble  glans,  and  have  been  employed  by  liau- 
sonie  and  others  ns  a  coating  by  which  tne  decay  of  magnesian  and  other  limestones  upay 

I)  6  prevented.  The  fhromite  and  bicJiromate  of  potash  are  siifflcieoHy  noticed  in  the  arti- 
cle CiiROMiUM,  The  haloid  salts  of  potassium  may  be  passed  over  Tcry  briefly.  The 
chloride  of  polaxnium  (KCl)  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of 

fiotaiih,  or  may  l>e  procured  by  burning  potaMsiura  in  chlorine  gas,  when  the  result  of  the 
irilliant  combuslion  w  hich  takes  place  is  this  salt.  In  its  general  characters,  it  clohcly 
resembles  common  sail  (NaC'l).  except  that  the  former  communicates  a  viok't,  and  the 
latter  a  yellow  tint  to  the  flame  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  couatttuent  of  fiCii-waler,  of  salt 
marshes,  and  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  fluidsand  tissues.  The imniVfc  and  iodMaof 
}x>taKiinm  are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  articles  Bromtke  and  Iodjke.  Fluoride  ofpotuih 
MHm  (KFI)  possesses  the  property  of  corroding  glass.  There  arc  uo  le?s  than  live  mil- 
pltides  of  pota^fiuvi.  commencing  with  the  photo  sulphide  (K3).  and  terminating  with  the 
pcnta-sulphide  (KS*).  The  latter  is  the  main  ingredient  in  the  Iwpar  aiilphui-in,  or  live-r 
of  sulphur,  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  obtained  by  fusing,  at  a  tempera- 
lure  not  exceeding  483".  3  eq.  of  potash  and  32  eq.  of  sulphur,  the  rcsultinji  compounds 
being  2  eq.  ofpcnta-sulpbide  of  potassium  (2KSi),  and  I  pq.  of  hyposulphite  of  potash 
(K0,6i09).  From  tbifl  mixture,  the pento-Bulphide  may  he  removed  by  alcohol,  in  w  hich 
it  dissolves.  The  j/etlou  and  the  red  pruKoate  (or  Xhcferro-cyanide  &m\ferriil  cyanide)  of 
jiotmh  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Ferro-ctanogen  and  Perrid-ctasoqen.  1\iccyanid» 
of  potafeium  (KCy)  may  be  procured  by  heating  potassium  in  cyanogen  gaa,  when  brill- 
iant combustion  occurs,  and  the  resulting  product  is  this  salt.  It  may,  however,  bo 
more  cheaply  and  easily  prepared  by  Liebig's  process,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it 
pure,  but  mixed  with  cyanate  of  potash— an  impurity  which  is  of  no  uoDsequeiicc  for 
most  of  the  applications  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  example,  electro-plating  and 
gilding.  Eight  parts  of  anhydrous  ferro-cjjanide  of  potassium  are  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  potash;  tlie  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible,  and 
kept  in  fa»ion  til!  carlionic  acid  ga.s  ceases  to  be  developed,  and  the  fluid  porlion  of  the 
mass  becomes  colorless.  After  a  few  moments'  rest,  tbo  clear  fused  salt  is  dcc«nted ' 
from  the  heavy  black  sediment,  which  con.sists  chiefly  of  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of 
minute  division.  It  has  recently  been  derived  from  an  unexpected  source.  In  some  of 
the  iron  furnaces  where  raw  coal  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  hot-blast,  a  saline-looking  suh- 
staoce  is  sometimes  observed  to  issue  in  a  fused  state  from  the  tweer-holea  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  to  concrete  on  the  outside.  Dr.  Clark  of  Aberdeen  haa  sliown  that  this 
substance  is  mainly  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  salt  forms  colorless  deliquescent  ciys- 
tals,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  exlinle!^  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  said  to  he  as 
poisonous  as  that  acid.  Its  great  deoxidizing  power  at  a  high  tcmpraature  n'ndc»  it  a 
valuable  agent  in  many  of  the  finer  operations  of  metallurgy. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  pota.«siiim  compounds:  i.  Solution  of 
tartaric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  moderately  stiong  solution  of  a  potassium  salt,  gives 
after  some  Ume  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream-of-tartar.  See  Tartaric  Acid. 
The  result  is  hastened  by  stirring  or  shaking.  S,  Solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
gives  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  a  double  salt  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  pota.<»eium.  If  not  previously  acid,  the  mixture  to  he  tested  should  he 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  See  Platinum.  3.  The  violet  tint  o^chndne-ii^e 
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Erescnce  of  potassium  io  the  outer  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  in  the  flame  of  spirit,  has 
ecn  already  noticed;  4.  The  spectrum  of  a  fliime  containing  potassium  exhibits  a 
characteristic  hright  line  at  tlie  extreme  limit  of  tiie  red,  and  another  one  at  the  opposite 
violet  limit  of  the  spectrum.    See  Spectrum  Analysis. 

The  British  Phaniiacopa-ia  contains  the  following  |)reparations  of  this  metal :  Cauttie 
potash,  or  hydrate  of  potasJi  (KO.HO),  which  occurs  m  hard  white  pencils.  From  its 
being  fused  iKfore  being  poured  into  the  molds  which  ^ve  it  the  form  of  pencils,  it  is 
often  termed  pottuta  fum.  From  its  power  of  dissolving  the  animal  tissues,  it  is  some- 
times used  ns  a  caustic,  although  its  great  deliquescence  renders  it  somewlint  difBcult  to 
locnlize  its  action  to  the  desired  spot.  In  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  mud  docs,  etc.,  it 
may  be  applied  witli  advantage,  and  it  ia  useful  in  destroying  warts  aud  fungoid  {.Towths 
of  various  kinds.  It  can  be  employed  with  greater  safety  than  the  lancet  in  opening 
certain  abscesses,  especially  lliose  of  the  liver.  SaluHon  of  potusli,  commonly  known  as 
kgyor  potame,  in  obtained  by  the  process  already  given  for  the  preparation  of  hydrate  of 
potash — namely,  by  llie  actiou  of  slaked  lime  on  a  boiling  solution  of  catlmnate  of 

Ejtiish.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.058,  and  hence  tlie  solution  ia  somewhat  weaker  than  lluit  of  the 
nndon  pliarmacopo?la,  wliose  sp.  gr.  is  1.063,  and  wliich,  according  to  tlie  experiments 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  contains  6.7  grains  of  potash  in  100  grains  of  the  solution.  One  fluid- 
ounce  requires,  for  neutralization,  48.35  mea.sures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic 
acid."  Liquor  potasste,  iu  combination  with  atonic  infusion,  is  of  service  in  cases  of 
dj'spcpsia  which  are  accompanied  with  excessive  acidity  of  the  sinmaeli.  such,  for 
example,  as  often  occur  In  habitual  spirit-drinkers.  It  is  also  frequently  given  with  tlie 
view  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  or  of  diminishing  its  aeidlly  in  cases  in  which  that 
Bccretion  is  too  acid.  In  chronic  skin-diseases,  espccitiTly  those  of  a  scaly  nature,  it  often 
gives  relief,  if  given  in  full  doses,  and  for  a  sufllcient  time;  and  in  chronic  bronchitis  it 
IS  given  with  advantage  for  the  pui-pose  of  diminishing  tin:  v:=ci  lity  of  the  bronchial 
mueuH.  The  usual  dose  is  ten  drops,  gradually  Increased  to  as  much  as  a  fluid  dram. 
Infusion  of  orange-peel  and  talile-beer  arc  fluids  whirli  conceal  Its  uniileasant  taste. 
Veal-bn>t)i  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  medicine  in  which  to  present  it.  Its  too 
prolonged  use  renders  the  urine  alkaline  and  scdimentai-y  (from  the  deposit  of  pliosplmte 
of  lime),  and  tends  to  impoverish  the  blood.  Sulphurated  potash,  or  potiium  $iilphurata — 
which  is  the  new  name  for  the  sulplmret  of  potas-fiium,  or  liver  of  sulphur  {hcpnr  svl- 
phuriii) — is  obtained  bj' fusing  together  carbonate  of  pol.iih  and  sublimed  sulphur.  It 
occurs  in  solid  greenfsh  masses,  which  are  liver-brown  wlieu  rccenlly  hiokt'n.  It  is 
alkaline  .ind  acrid  to  the  taste,  readily  forming  with  water  a  yellow  solution,  ^vliich  has 
tlic  odor  of  sulphurcted  hydrogen,  and  evolvmg  that  gas  freely,  on  the  addiliou  of  au 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  sometimes  given  intcnially  in  doses  of  three  grains  (in 
tiic  form  of  a  pill  made  ivtth  soap),  in  obstinate  skin-disease.-^;  but  is  cUicHy  used  ns  a 
lotion,  bath,  or  ointment  for  these  diseases.  It  mn.sl  be  recolleeled  that  this  compound 
is  an  energetic  narcolico-acrid  poison,  its  action  being  very  like  that  of  sulphurcted 
hydrogen.  Acetate  of  potash  (KOjCtlliOs)  is  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  acetic  acid  on 
carlx)nate  of  potash,  and  occurs  in  white  foliaceous  satiny  masses.  In  its  nas-sage 
through  the  system  it  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  thus  renders  the  urine  iilkaline. 
In  small  doses,  as  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  of  service  iu 
some  fonns  of  dropsv.  Combined  with  other  potass-salts,  it  is  much  giveu  in  acute 
rlieiimatiflm.  Carbonnte  jtotait/i  (K0,C0i-|-2Aqj  is  employed  In  medicmc  in  the  ^anie 
cases  as  those  in  whicli  solution  of  potash  is  used.  In  large  doses  it  acts,  likes  caustic 
pota.sh,  as  an  irritant  poison.    It  is  frequently  employed  in  the  prepaintiou  of  efferves- 
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grains 

(KO.n  .  ,  ... 
is  chiefly  used  for  uie  manufacture  of  effervescing  draughts,  20  grains  of  the  crystallized 
salt  being  neutralized  hy  14  of  citric  acid,  IS  of  tartaric  acid,  and  3i  drams  of  lemon- 
Juice.  Chlorate  of  potash  (K0,C10»)  is  prescribed  with  advantage  In  diseases  of  n  low 
type,  such  as  scarlatina  maligna,  cancrum  oris,  diphtheria,  scurvy,  etc.    As  it  is  eliin- 


pota.oh,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  the  salt  is  deposited  as  a  white 
powder  of  a  sjiline,  feebly-acid  taste,  deliquescent,  and  vcn'  EoUible  in  w;iler.  It  ia 
procured  extempore  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  effeiTescing  draughts  for  whieh  wo  have 
riven  prescriptions  in  our  remarks  on  the  carbonates  of  potash.  It  acts  mildly  on  the 
skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  whosse  secretions  it  promotes,  and  is  an  excellent  cooling  dia- 
phoretic in  fevers  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  hemg  less  liable  to  net  on  the  bowels  than 
the  tartrate  or  acetate  of  potash.  In  irritability  of  the  stomach,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy, 
when  given  as  an  effervescing  draught.  It  may  1>p  taken  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  a 
dram  in  solution  every  few  hours.  The  thorapcuf ie  uses  of'niiraie  <f  pota^ih  arc  noticed 
in  the  article  Niter.  Sulphate  ofp&taiili  (KO.BOsl  ia  useful  as  a  mild  laxative,  a  scruple 
of  this  salt,  especially  If  combined  witb  ten  grnin.i  of  rlmliarb,  usually  acting  mildly  and 
cfBciently.  It  has  considerable  power  in  repressing  tlie  secretion  of  milk,  and  has  bc^a 
mu<^  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  uses  of  the  tartratet  ((fpota^  are  noticed  in  the  article  Taktabic  Acid.  Bromidd 
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0f  potaaium  (KBr)  occurs  in  wliite,  transparent,  cubical  crystals,  and  la  occasionally 
employed  in  enlargement  of  tlie  spleen  and  in  certntn  forms  of  -  epilepsy.  The  uses  <» 
iodide  of  potamum  are  described  in  the  article  Iodikb. 

FOTA'TO,  Sotanum.  tuberosum  (see  Solanum),  one  of  the  most  importantof  cultivated 
plants,  and  in  uniTcrsal  cultivatioa  in  Uie  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, liaving  bcrlmceons  stems,  1-3  feet  liiglf,  without  tiioms  or  prickles;  pinnate  leaves 
witli  two  or  more  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  the  leaflets  entire  at  the  margin; 
tiowers  about  an  incli  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  wheel-shaped  corolla  being 
white  or  purpte,  and  more  or  lees  veined;  followed  by-globular,  purplish  fruit,  of  the 
aizeof  ordinary  gooseberries;  tlie  roots  producing  tubers.  The  herbage  has  a  filighlly  nar- 
cotic smeil,  altboueli  cattle  do  not  refuse  to  eat  a  little  of  it,  and  the  tender  tops  are  used 
in  some  countries  uke  spinach.  The  tubers  ore,  however,  the  only  valuable  part  of  the 
plant. 

The  potato  is  a  native  of  mountainous  districts  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Ameiica, 
probably  from  Chili  to  Mexico;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  deciding  where  it  ia  really  indi- 
genous, and  where  it  has  spread  after  heiug  introduced  by  man.  Humboldt  doubted  if 
it  had  ever  been  found  truly  wild;  but  subsequent  travelers,  of  high  scieutiflc  reputa- 
tion, express  themselves  thoroughly  satisfled  on  this  point.  Except  tiiat  the  tubers 
are  smalKir,  the  wild  plant  difiFers  little  from  the  cultivated.  Maize  and  the  potato  are 
the  two  greatest  ^fts  wliicU  America  hits  given  to  the  restof  the  world.  The  poUito  has 
biien  cultivated  in  Ameri^  and  Its  tubers  used  for  food,  from  times  Ions;  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  America  1^  Europeans.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  brou^t  to  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  ne^hborbood  of  Quito,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16lli  c,  and 
spread  from  Spain  into  the  Netherlands.  Burgundy,  and  Itafy,  Init  only,  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  few  gardens  as  s  curiosity,  and  not  for  general  use  as  an  article  of  food.  It  long 
received  throughout  almost  all  European  countries  the  same  name  with  the  bHiatae 
(q.v.),  or  sweet  potato,  which  is  the  plant  or  tuber  meant  by  English  writers  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  in  their  use  of  the.  name  potato.  It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  Ireland  from  Virginia  by  Hawkins,  a  stiive-trader,  in  1.^65;  and  to  England 
by  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  15^,  without  attmcting  much  notice,  till  it  whs  a  tliird  time 
imported  from  America  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  was  still  a  long  time  before  it  began 
to  be  e.\tensively  cultivated.  Gemrd.  in  his  HerbaU,  published  in  1597,  gives  a  figure  of 
it  under  the  name  of  batata  Vu-giniaiui;  but  so  little  were  its  merits  appreciatod  that  it 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Comi^te  Oardener  of  London  and  Wise,  published  more 
than  a  ojntury  later,  in  1719;  while  another  writer  of  the  saime  time  says  it  is  inferior  to 
skirret  and  radish!  It  tiegan,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  it  might  be  used  with  advau- 
t;ii;c  for  feeding  "  swine  or  other  cattle,"  and  by  and  by  that  it  might  lie  useful  for  poor 
people,  and  fur  tlic  prevention  of  famine  on  failures  of  the  gruin  crops.  The  royal 
society  took  up  this  idea,  and  in  1863  adopted  measures  for  extending  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  famines.  To  this  the  example  of  Ireland  in 
some  measure  led,  the  potato  liaving  already  come  into  cultivation  thei-e,  to  au  extent 
far  greater  thp.n  in  any  other  European  country,  and  with  evident  advantage  to  the 
people.  From  Ireland,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  was  introduced  into  Lancashire 
atmut  tbe  end  of  the  17th  c,  soon  became  general  there,  and  thence  spread  over  Eng- 
land; so  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  it  had  become  importtmt  as  a  field  crop, 
^whichll  became  in  the^.  of  Scotland  some  1^  or  80  years  later;  about  the  same  time,  m 
Saxony  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany;  but  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century  in 
some  other  parts  of  Germany  and  in  France.  In  France,  the  extension  of  potato  culture 
was  very  much  due  to  the  exertions  of  Parmeatier.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the 
governments  took  an  interest  in  it,  and  promoted  it  by  compulsory  regulations. 

The  potato  is  of  great  irajjortance  as  affording  food  both  for  human  beings  and  for 
cattle;  and  next  to  the  principal  cereals,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  plants  for  human 
food.  U  is  also  used  for  imrious  purposes  in  tbe  arts.  No  food-plnnt  is  more  widely 
diffused;  it  is  caitlvated  in  subtropical  countries;  and  stru^les  for  existence  in  gArdeoR, 
even  within  the  arctic  circle,  yielding  small  and  watery  tubei^;  although  the  effects  of 
late  spring  frosts,  or  early  autumnal  frosts,  upon  its  foliage  often  prove  that  it  is  a  plant 
properly  belonging  to  a  climate  milder  than  that  of  most  parts  of  Britain.  No  more 
important  event  of  its  kind  has  ever  taken  place  than  the  general  introduction  of  potato 
culture  into  the  husbandry  of  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  It  has  exercised  a 
mml  beneficial  influence  on  tlic  ^neral  welfare  of  tlie  people,  increasing  national  wealth, 
and  preventing,  as  a  few  far-seeing  thinkers  had  anticipated,  tlie  once-frequent  returns 
of  famine.  That  in  1840  and  1847  terrible  famine  resulted  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  Itself,  was  owing  only  to  the  excess  to  which  its  culti- 
[vation  had  been  carried.  Tlie  results  conflrmed  two  great  laws,  that  plants  long  very 
'extensively  or  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  any  district,  however  successful^  they 
may  be  cultivated  for  a  time,  are  sure  to  fail  at  last,  and  that  tbe  exclusive,  or  almost 
exclusive,  dependence  of  a  people  on  one  source  or  means  of  support  Is  unfavorable  to 
their  welfare  in  respect  to  all  their  interests. 

Humboldt  ralculatea  that  the  same  extent  of  ground  which  would  produce  thirty 
pounds  (]^  wheat,  would  produce  1000  pounds  of  potatoes.  But  potatoes  aj^  not  nearly 
so  nutritions  as  wheat,  and  tbe  constant  employment  of  them  aB|jf^^^^Mj|^^Qf  [^eod 
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is  not  favorable  to  Ibc  dcrelopment  of  the  physical  powers,  and  is  consequently  In  it« 

firotractcd  influence  unfavorable  lo  mental  energy.  All  tliis  is  too  wcU  illustrated  in  Ire- 
und  and  the  Higlilands  of  Scotlund,  in  a  race  capable  of  tlic  liiglicst  development  of 
both.  It  is  calculated  that  100  parts  of  good  wheat-flour,  or  107  parts  of  the  gniiii,  con- 
tiuu  as  much  actual  nutriment  as  613  parts  of  potatoes.  The  inferiority  of  the  potato  in 
imtn'tious  power  is  very  much  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
substances  which  it  contains,  in  coust-qucBce  of  which  it  is  most  advantageously  used 
along  with  8ome  very  nitrogenous  aitido  of  food,  iu  Bntaiu  generally  with  animal  food, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  with  curds  or  witti  qjiecse.  The  potato  tuber,  in  a  fresh  st:ite, 
contains  about  71  to  80  percent  of  water;  15  to  20  of  starch,  8  lo  7  of -fiber cr  woody 
m^ttter,  3  to  4  of  .i^ura,  dextrine,  and  sugar,  imd  2  of  albumen,  ^uteu,  and  caaein.  Thei-e 
are  couFiitienible  differences,  however,  m  different  varieties,  in  different  stages  of  maturity, 
and  in  different  soils  and  seasons. 

Potatoes  arc  used,  both  raw  and  boiled,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  For  human  food, 
they  are  variously  prepared  by  roasting  or  boiling,  but  now  chiefly  by  boiling,  a  process 
by  which  they  are  freed  from  all  that  la  narcotic  anil  noxious  iu  Uieir  juice.  The  water 
iu  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  is  not  wholesome,  and  those  modes  of  preparing  them 
for  the  table  which  do  not  admit  of  its  complete  rejection  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  lierbago  or  haulm  of  the  potitto  has  been  u^ed  for  nnikiug  paper,  but  the  results 
were  not  encouraging.  Tlie  berries  are  eweelislj,  but  not  pleasant;  nauseous  when  fer- 
mented, hut  yield  t)y  distillation  a  tolerable  npirit. 

The  viuiolies  of  the  potato  in  cultivation  are  extremely  numerous.  Any  enumeration 
or  classification  of  them  is  impossible.  New  ones  are  continually  appearing,  and  old 
ones  passing  away.  Those  most  advantageously  cultivated  iu  particular  soils  and 
climates  are  often  found  to  degenemte  when  removed  to  a  small  distance.  Hany  of  the 
new  varieties  of  potato  are  raised  in  Lancashire,  but  particuLirly  of  the  garden  kinds, 
which  generally  differ  from  those  prefcrreil  for  field  culture  in  ihe'ir  greater  earlincss,  and 
not  unfrequenlly  iu  their  inferior  productiveness,  and  iu  their  being  le^s  mealy  and  less 
nutritious.  Potatoes  differ  considerably  in  the  character  of  their  herbage — which  is  some- 
times erect,  sometimes  straggling — and  in  the  size  and  color  of  their  flnwen*;  but  arc 
more  generally  distinguished  by  tlicsize,  form,  and  color  of  their  tubers,  which  are  round, 
long,  or  liidney-shaped,  white,  red,  darit  purple,  variegated,  etc. 

New  varieties  of  potatoes  are  produced  from  seed;  but  potatoes  arc  ordinarily  propa- 
gated by  planting  the  tubers,  or  cutiini*)  of  the  tubers,  each  containing  an  ei/r  or  bud. 
Late  crops  of  early  potatoes  are  sometimes  procured  by  cuttings  of  (ho  stalks  or  by 
layers;  metliods  which  might  probably  be  pursued  with  more  advantage  where  the  sum- 
mer is  longer  than  in  Britain.  Much  has  been  written  by  gardeners  and  agriculturists  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  planting  whole  tubers  or  c-uHiugs;  but  the  latter  metiioii 
generally  prevails. 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  drills,  made  either  by  the  spade  or  plow;  or  iu  la-zy-betls, 
which  are  always  made  by  the  spade,  and  are  Iwds  in  which  the  sets  of  potatoes  ai-e  cnv> 
ered  over  with  earth  dug  out  of  the  alleys.  The  alleys  serve,  although  imperfectly,  for 
dndns  in  undmincd  land.  Tlie  cultivation  of  potatoes  as  a  field-crop  seems  to  have  been 
first  attempted  in  lazy-beds.  They  are  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  bnt  are 
now  rare  inmost  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  They  are  very  suitable  for  strong, 
heavy,  and  somewhat  moist  land,  and  are  profitably  Ui^ed  iu  reducmg  some  kinds  of  soil 
to  cultivation;  but  arc  generally  unsuitable  for  field-culture,  owins;  to  the  expense  of 
labor  required.  In  strong  heavy  land,  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  raised  drills;  in  lighter' 
and  drier  soils,  the  raising  of  the  drills  is  unnecessary.  Manure  is  generally  given,  con- 
sisting generally  of  dung'  and  well-rotted  straw  from  the  fann-yara  Guano  and  other 
strong  artificial  manures  are  apt  to  pioduce  an  excessive  growth  of  stalks  and  Icaveif, 
whicli  is  to  1)0  guarded  apainst  by  diminishing  or  even  withholding  manure  in  certain 
soils,  potatoes  of  too  luxuriant  growth  being  always  particularly  Jialiie  lo  diseases.  The 
cuUivaiioii  of  potatoes,  after  they  are  planted,  whellier  in  the  field  or  garden,  consists 
chiefly  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  earthing  up  the  planls,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  Uibers.  Potatoes  are  taken  up  cither  by  the  fork  or  bv  turning  over  the 
drills  with  the  plow.  Garden  potatoes  are  ^nerally  used  long  befofe  tliey  are  really- 
ripe,  forming  a  favorite  dish  in  a  veiv  unripe  state,  when  they  are  far  from  being  a  safe 
article  of  food,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  kindred  dis 
eases  in  summer.  Field  potatoes,  unless  when  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  markets 
of  towns,  like  garden  potatoes,  are  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly,  and  arc  then  capable  of 
being  stored  for  winter  and  spring  tisc.  Early  potatoes  are  forced  in  hot-beds,  and  in 
the  spare  ground  of  hot  houses,  thai  they  may  he  obtained  very  early;  also,  after  I)eing 
thus  brought  forward  in  some  degree,  tliey  are  planted  out  in  gardens,  for  a  sticcession 
of  young  tubers.  The  planting  of  potatoes  in  the  open  air  cannot  be  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  most  parts  of  Britain  liefore  February  or  Slarch,  and  in  many  seasons  the  later 
planted  are  found  as  early  afi  the  earlier  planted,  and  more  productive.  The  storing  of 
potatoes  is  variously  accomplished  in  dry  lofts  or  sheds,  in  aiiy  cellars  or  barns,  and  in 
pits,  which  are  sometimes  holes  cxcjivated  to  a  small  depth  in  the  earth,  and  tlie  potatoes 
piled  up  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  conical,  or  in  a  rooMike  form,  sometimes 
mere  heaps  of  one  or  other  of  these  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  straw  and  earth  to  keep  out  light  and  frost.   The  access  of  light,  makes  potatoes 
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green,  bitter,  and  tinwliolcsome,  as  is  often  seen  In  thoae  wh!cb,  whilst  growing,  have 
been  partially  above  ground.  Potato  pits  are  ofton  ventilated  by  means  of  pipes,  as 
without  ventilation  the  potatoes  are  apt  to  heat  and  spront.  Potatoes  taken  from  the 
ground  before  they  are  quite  ripe  are  extremely  apt  to  heat  and  sprout. 

The  potato  crop  is  now  an  importaat  one  in  almost  all  tlie  rotations  practiced  ia 
Britain,  although  its  cultivation  is  in  most  districts  not  quite  so  extensive  as  before  its 
failure  'from  the  potato  dweate  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  and  farmers  arc  more  careful 
nal  to  depend  too  much  upon  it.    It  very  comminily  succecile  a  grain  crop,  but  some- 
■  times  is  advantageously  planted  on  land  newly  lirolieii  up  from  grass. 

The  potato  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
]iotaio  dimme  (q.v.)  or  potato  murniin.  Before  it  began  to  prevail,  the  chief  diseases 
affecting  tlie  iwtato  were  those  called  evrl,  iieai,  dry-rot,  and  vet-rot.  Of  nil  these  dis- 
(.■;ises,  it  would  seem  that  one  principal  cause,  however  combined  with  other  causes,  is 
tlie  exhaustion  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant,  from  frequent  propagalion  by 
tubers  or  cuttings  of  tulwrs.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  propngation  br  tuliera  is  not 
properly  r'eprodiiction,  but  one  plant  Is  divided  into  a  niuflitude:  and  the  whole  anal- 
ogy of  nature  oeums  to  show,  that  although  it  may  live  longer  in  this  wa^  and  more 
healthfully  than  if  left  to  the  spot  where  its  seed  first  gtTiiiinated.  its  existence  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  species  must  be  preseived  by  reproduction  from  seed.  It 
Wfts  long  since  observed  ns  to  Ccul,  the  dread  of  farmers  and  gardeners  l)eroi'e  tlie 
]}f>f^ito  disease  was  known,  that  it  most  readily  attacks  potatoes  which  sprang  from 
weak  sets.  Curl  is  a  disease  affecting  the  foliage  and  genenil  health  of  the  potato 
plant,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  ncces»arily  cniinected  wnh  the  presence  of  any  vege- 
table pariisite  or  ins(!ct  enemy. — Scab  is  a  disease  of  the  tubers,  which  become  cov- 
ered with  brown,  ohiong,  and  finally  confluent  and  cup-phapcd  spots,  whilst  under  the 
surface  is  a  powdering  of  minute  olive-j-eilow  gniins.  a  fungus  called  tvbereinia  ncalnes, 
of  the  division  hypltomyeetei. — Dby-hot  is  nlno  as-cril)ed  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  of  the 
f'ame  order,  fii^'ispon'um  M/lttni,  and  attacks  the  lubei  s  either  when  stored  for  winter  or 
after  being  planted.  It  was  very  carefully  irvestigated  hy  Martins,  aiid  deWTibwl  in  a 
memoir  published  in  1842.  It  was  first  observed  in  Germany  in  1880,  and  caused  great 
loss  in  that  country  throu^mut  many  years.  Tlte  tissues  of  the  potato  tuber  ber-ome 
hanleued  and  completely  filled  with  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  wliich  at  last  bursts 
forth  in  little  cushion-sliapcd  tufts  loaded  with  fnictificntion.— Wetbot  differs  from 
dry-rot  In  the  tubers  becoming  soft  and  rotten  instead  of  hard  and  dry,  and  is  always 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  fungus  referred  by  Fries  to  his  genus  peiiola,  but 
which  Berkeley  regartfs  as  another  form  or  stage  of  the  same  fungus  which  causes  or  is 
insepanibly  connected  with  dry-rot.  Both  dry-rot  and  wet-rot  have  often  Iwen  obsei'ved 
along  with  the  potato  disease,  which,  however.  Is  always  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
anotVier  peculiar  fnngus. 

But.  besides  its  value  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  potato  is  importantin  other  respects. 
Its  starch  is  very  easily  separated,  and  is  in  large  piopoi-tions :  hence  it  is  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  maDufuctured  on  a  very  laree  Fcale  both  in  this  country  snd  on 
the  continent.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  textile  mnnuwctories  under  the  name  of  farina, 
which  is  converted  into  dextrine  or  British  gum.  Bee  Htarch.  In  Holland  and  in  Rus- 
sia, where  there  is  ranch  difficulty  in  keeping  potatoes  through  the  winter,  and  there  is 
consequeoUy  a  necessity  for  using  the  crop  quickly,  large  quantities  of  starch  are  made, 
and  this  is  converted  into  sugiir  or  syrup.  See  St'OAK.  The  refuse  of  the  stareh-manu 
factories  is  all  economized;  it  is  pressed  out  from  tlie  water,  nnd  either  nsed  for  pig- 
feeding  or  for  manure.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  much  spirit  for  drinUng  is  made  fr*m 
potatoes;  It  is  called  potato  lirandy 

POTATO-BEETLE,    See  Colorai>o-Beetle. 

POTATO  BUG.  or  Colorado  Pot.^to  Beetle,  a  name  now  generally  applied  to  a 
coleopterous  in.«ect,  the  dornphara  deretn-linentfi  of  Say.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  cafions 
and  table-lands  of  the  Rockv  mountains,  where  it  feeds  upon  various  wild  species  of 
solanum  (S.  roatratum  and  S.  eormitum).  As  the  cuUivnted  potato  began  to  be  intro- 
duced wcstwan!  into  or  toward-'  those  regions,  the  beetle  commenced  leotling  upon  it, 
and  the  abundance  of  food  thus  furnished  has  caused  a  great  multiplication  of  tlie  pest, 
and  its  rapid  extension  eastwanl.  It  commenced  its  rarn/jes  in  nnd  for  llie  past  live 
vcnrs.  that  is,  since  1876.  It  has  become  naturalized  in  tiro  potn to-growing  sections 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canniln.  Its  nntnrnl  liistorv  was  first  made  known  in 
1863  bv  prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  the  Missouri  state  entomologist.^  ■  In  1866  it  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  Into  Illinois  nnd  Wisconsin.  In  1867  it  Invaded  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and 
in  1808  it  visited  Ohio.  In  1875  it  reached  the  sealmard,  marching  faster  In  the  more 
noilhern  portions  because  thriving  best  in  the  cooler  climates,  and  where  tlie  soil  is  less 
j'fTceted  by  the  droughts  of  summer.  It  does  not  puss  through  the  country,  but  extends 
intn  ft.  leaving  ponnnnent  colonies  behind.  After  the  first  few  yenrs,  however,  these  do 
not  flntirish  as  well  as  the  immigrants  nnd  their  first  descendants,  because  of  the  increase 
of  jianisites  nnd  other  enemies  whirh  live  upon  them.  The  beetle  in  its  perfect  state  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  hcmispbcrical  shape,  and  of  a  yellow  color,  with 
ten  black  stripes  on  its  elytra,  or  wing  covers,  five  on  each  elytron.  It  pagffis  the  ^in- 
ter In  the  ground  beneath  the  frost  at  various  depths  (hiberaatin^f^lptl^t^i^^^e^^* 
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S  ft.  bcncaih  tlie  surface,  depending  upoD  tbe  nature  of  the  soil,  the  average  de[^li  being, 
iu  the  iiiidtlle  states,  perLups  from  9  to  12  inches.  Soon  after  tbe  frost  is  out  of  tlie 
ground  aad  vegetation  starts  in  tlto  spring,  and  before  tlie  potatoes  are  up,  tlie  bug 
tesues  from  its  sleeping  place.  Wbatevor  eue  it  may  feed  upon,  it  does  not  w^t  for  the 
potatoes  to  come  out  of  the  ground,  but  will  find  the  young  shoots  beneath  tbe  surface 
and  commence  its  depredations.  A»  soon  as  tbe  leaves  are  exposed  to  tbe  uir  tbe  females 
commence  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  clusters  or  from  10  to  40  or  more,  uu 
tbe  under  side  of  the  leaf.  They  are  of  an  orange  color,  and  oval  in  shape.  Tbey  hmcli 
Tvitbin  a  week,  producing  darlt,  dull-red  larvae,  which  gradually  assume  a  lighter  culur 
and  acquire  two  rows  of  blsc'^  spots  on  each  side.  Tbe  legs,  the  bead,  and  the  poute- 
rior  kalf  of  the  first  joint  are  also  black.  Hko  larvn  feed  voraciously  upon  tbe  potato 
leaves  and  become  full  grown  in  about  30  days,  wheu  the^  crawl  Into  the  earth  to  po^s 
tbrougli  the  pupa  and  into  the  beetle  state,  all  of  which  is  accranpiiiihed  iu  about  five 
weeks  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid,  or  a  little  over  four  from  the  time  of  batching. 
Mr.  liiley  says  that  there  are  three  broods  produced  in  one  season  in  tbe  latitude  of  St. 
Louis.  These  broods  arc,  however,  not  all  developed  at  regular  intervals,  but  owing  to 
tlie  fact  that  tbe  ovaries  continue  to  develop  eggs  for  a  considerable  time,  eucb  female 
lays  several  twtcbes  at  intervals.  Air.  Riley  estimates  the  average  number  laid  by  one 
female  to  be  from  500  to  700.  Whole  potato  crops,  sometimes  covering  scores  oC'acres 
in  a  body,  have  been  swept  away  in  a  few  days  by  tbe  ravages  of  the  mjiiads  of  dis- 
gusting larva  of  ^ese  beetles.  In  pordons  of  the  country  where  potatoes  are  grown 
near  tbe  sea-coast,  as  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  the  insects  buve  either  flown 
or  been  driven  into  the  waves  by  tbe  wind  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  considerable 
ridges  on  the  beach  when  wa.shea  ashore;  not  dead,  however,  but  able  to  crawl  and  fly 
away.  They  will  feed  upon  other  pbints  of  the  solanaceffl,  but  without  the  cultivated 
potato  they  could  not  multiply  as  they  do.  In  emergencies  they  sometimes  feed  upon 
other  plants,  such  as  i>ig-weea,  maple-Ieaved  goose  foot,  and  some  other  weeds.  For- 
tunately they,  have  active  enemies,  viz.,  iosectivorous  birds  (q.v.J,  pariisitic  and  preda- 
tory insects,  and  man.  The  only  true  parasite  of  the  potato  bug  is  a  dipteroun  insect,  a 
tocliinsB  fly  (f^tfoUa  dorppho)XF),  about  the  size  of  tbe  common  bouse  fly.  This  insect 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  body  of  the  liirvsa  of  the  beetle,  and  wheu  the  eggs  hutch  tlioir  larvie 
enter  tlmc  of  the  beetle,  aud  descend  with  it  into  tbe  ground  wbeii  it  goes  there  to  bo 
transformed,  this  process  being  arrested,  however,  by  its  tmuslation  to  the  bodies  of  the 
tacliinEe  larvse.  Many  of  its  enemies  are  predatory  iusccts  of  its  own  order,  coleoptcra,  oh 
tbe  tiery  ground-beetle,  and  otiiers  of  the  earabuia,  who  seize  and  devour  it;-aeveral 
species  of  lady-bird  (q.v.)  feed  upon  its  eggs.  Otlier  insects  of  tbe  dipterous  and  huiu- 
ipterous  orders  also  pounce  upon  the  beetle  and  suck  its  jui(xs.  or  feed  upou  it.  But  m 
tlie  bug  is  a  greater  enemy  to  man  than  to  anything  else,  so  man  is  the  bug's  greatest 
enemy,  and  with  the  use  of  arsenite  of  copper,  or  Sclieele's  ifri-'en,  commonly  called  Paris 
^rjen,  he  destroys  mjiiads  of  tbe  pests,  and,  when  persistent  and  industrious,  succeeds 
m  saving  liis  potatoes.  There  are  two  modes  of  using  this  effective  poison;  one  is  to 
mingle  a  large  tablespoonful  of  it  with  about  three  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkle  llio 
attacked  plants  with  a  fine  spriukler,  once  or  even  twice  a  day.  This  Is  quite  rapidly 
done  by  active  men,  each  man  going  between  two  rows  and  sprinkling  both.  Tbe  other 
and  most  favorite  method,  the  nsuft  of  recent  trials,  is  to  mingle  tbe  Paris  green  with 
ptcutm' ef  Pai-u'm  tbe  proportion  of  one  part  to  So  or  even  50  parts  of  tbe  latter,  and  dust 
the  leaves  of  tbe  plant.  Tliis  does  not  wash  off  as  soon  as  tLj  simple  watery  mixture,  hs 
tbe  plaster  is  not  very  soluble,  and  in  unitiug  with  a  ccrtiun  portion  of  ainiosplicric 
moisture,  foims  a  thin  film  or  crust,  which  does  no  injury,  but,  remaining  as  it  usually 
does,  if  rains  are  not  heavy,  a  few  days,  is  a  protection  against  tbe  bugs.  The  applica- 
tion is  made  with  a  si>oon  or  some  instrument  answering  the  same  purpose,  as  it  i»  dan- 

Esrous  to  use  the  hands.  '  No  bad  effects  upon  the  persons  of  the  operators  have  been 
DOwn  to  follow  the  use  of  this  poison  by  either  of  these  methods,  except  with  the 
grossest  carelessness,  and  no  injury  Is  done  to  the  plant  with  anything  short  of  an  exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  quantity;  neither  is  the  soil  made  injurious  to  other  vegetation,  as 
far  as  tbe  observations  of  good  authorities  go. — There  is  what  is  called  a  bogm  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  the  doryphora  juneta,  which  much  resembles  tbe  genuine  pest,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  it,  but  the  larvts  have  only  one  row  of  later^  black  spot^t,  and  tlie 
stripes  on  the  elytra  are  differently  .trranged.  In  tbe  bogus  bug  the  second  and  third 
stripes,  counting  from  the  lower  edge,  are  joined  at  tbe  ends,  whilst  In  the  potato  bug 
tbe  third  and  fourth  stripes  are  tbe  ones  whose  ends  are  united.  The  bogus  bug,  or 
dsrypliora  Juneta,  does  not  feed  upon  the  potato,  or  has  not  thus  far,  but  upon  the  wild 
horse-nettle  (aolanum  earolirUnse),  and  upon  close  examination  the  two  species  are  found 
to  have  several  marked  differences.    See  Colobado  Beetle,  ante 

POTATO  DISEASE,  or  Potato  Mukbain.  No  subject  connected  with  agriculture  or 
with  botany  has.givcn  rise  within  so  short  a  time  to  so  extensive  a  literature  as  this.  It 
has  been  treated  m  books  and  pamphlets,  and  in  magazines  and  periodicals  of  every  kind. 
The  terrible  famines  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  and  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  1846  and  1847,  concentrated  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world;  and  yet  it  remains  very  obscure. 

The  potato  disease  seems  to  have  been  at  first  confounded  with  dry  xpt  and  iwct  rot 
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(«cc  Potato),  wliich  appcaretl  a  niimlKr  of  years  before  it  to  a  formidable  ejtent, 
aitbough  not  to  be'c^mpared  witli  it  ia  tbt^ir  ravages.  This  fact — and  all  the  more  if  the 
potulo  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  different  and  peculiar  fuugus — may 
perhaps  be  held  as  giving  support  to  the  opinioa  lliat  its  cliief  cause  was  rea]Iv  the  weak- 
ening of  tlie  plant  througli  too  constant  cultivation  on  the  same  laud,  and  cobtinued 
propngation  by  tubei«  alone. 

The  potato  disease  was  first  obseired  in  Qennany,  and  first  assumed  a  very  serious 
character  near  Li^  in  1842.  Id  1844  it  broke  out  in  Canada,  and  all  at  once  proved 
very  destructive.  In  1845  it  was  first  noticed  in  England,  and  first  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 
But  during  tliat  year,  its  nivages  were  considerable  in  tlie  British  islands;  mucli  more  so 
in  the  year  following,  when  the  Irish  famine  was  the  consequence,  and  in  the  same  year 
it  prevailed  very  extensively  over  almost  all  parts  ol  Europe.  Tlie  sumuicr  wns  unusu- 
ally cloudy  and  moist,  a  circumstance  probably  not  without  its  effect.  In  1847  the  dla- 
CEX  was  still  prevalent,  but  to  a  smaller  extent;  and  since  that  time  its  prevalence  baa 
gradually  diminished,  althougii  it  occasionally  breaks  out  in  particular  localities.  Mean- 
while,  it'is  to  be  <)b!«;rved,  that  almost  all  the  varieties  of  potato  cultivated  to  any  con- 
fiiderable  extent  before  1846  liave  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  others.  I^est  too 
much,  however,  Rliould  Ije  inferred  from  this  in  favor  of  a  piu-ticular  theory,  it  must  also 
be  8tate<I,  that  potatoes  newly  raised  from  seed  were  sometiraes  severely  attacked  by  the 
disease  during  the  periofl  of  its  greatest  prevalence. 

No  fully  satisfactory  theory  as  to  its  cause  or  origin  bos  been  proposed.  That  it  has 
long  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Americs,  may  probably  be  true,  as  has  been  alleged, 
aitbough  the  distinction  between  It  and  other  diseases  of  Ibo  potato  might  not  perhaps  be 
noted  with  siiflScIent  care;  but  even  titis  would  not  account  for  its  sudden  appearance 
and  terrible  devastations  in  other  parts  of  tbg  world.  Many  observers  ascribed  it  to 
insects  and  aeari,  some  even  to  infusoria  in  the  tissues,  but  the  presence  of  none  of  these 
wns  found  to  be  constant,  and  they  appeared  therefore  rather  to  be  the  consequences  than 
the  cause  of  th«  disease.  It  ia  otherwise  with  the  fungus,  botrytit  infestaji*  (see  Botky- 
Tis),  which  is  always  present,  although,  probably  like  other  parasites,  it  generally  attacks 
an  already  weakened  plant.  Tlie  disease  generally  first  appears  in  the  leaves,  and  thence 
extends  to  the  tubers,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  appear  in  the  tubera 
of  some  of  the  early  kinds  of  which  the  leaves  have  perished  before  the  season  when  it 
breaks  out.  It  sometimes  also  lies  doimant  in  the  tubers  for  months,  so  that  after  being 
stored  apparently  sound  in  autumn,  they  become  diseased  in  the  following  spring. 
When  the  tliseaae  appears  in  the  growing  plant,  brown  spots  are  first  to  be  noticed  on  the 
margins  of  the  leaves,  corrugating  the  leaves  as  they  spread.  Very  rapid  extension  of 
the  disease,  and  decay  of  tlie  leaves  and  stallis  often  ensue.  It  is  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf  that  the  dofr^^w  is  found;  It  abounds  also  in  the  diseased  tubers,  which,  when  cut, 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  it  from  the  fresh  surface,  and  it  sometimes  vegetates  even 
from  tlie  natural  surface.  The  same  fungus  has  been  found  in  the  berries  of  the  tomato 
(q.v.)  when  diiK:ascd,  and  on  the  leaves  of  other  plants  of  the  natural  order  teianea,  but 
never  on  any  plant  not  of  that  order.    See  Colorado  Beetle.  ' 

The  starch  granules  which  exist  within  the  cells  of  potatoes  seem  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  potato  disease,  but  remain  unaltered  in  quality,  so  that  as  good  potato  starch  is 
made  from  unsound  as  from  soimd  tubers.  On  occasion  of  the  great  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease in  1846,  however,  advantage  was  but  portially  taken  of  this  fact,  partly  from  ignor- 
ance of  it;  partly  from  an  apprehension,  apparently  quite  unfounded,  that  the  starch 
might  prove  unwholesome;  ana  partly  from  the  want  of  machinery  to  grate  down  the 
diseased  potatoes  before  rottenness  bad  involved  the  whole. 

f  OTATOTLT,  Anthonj/ia  ttiberosa,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  same  genus  with  the  beet- 
8y,  cabhage-fly,  turulp-fly,  etc.  In  its  perfect  slate,  it  is  very  like  the  house-fly;.  The 
male  is  about  five  lines  long,  grayish-black,  bristly,  with  five  indistinct  broad  stripes  on 
the  bock,  and  four  ocherous  spot«  on  tlie  second  and  third  segments;  the  female  ashy- 
slate  color,  with  two  indistinct  ocberous  spots  on  the  second  abdominal  segment.  The 
maggots  are  very  abundant  in  bad  potatoes  in  autumn,  and  are  veiy  different  from  the 
maggots  of  the  house-fly,  being  homy,  ^iny,  bristly,  and  tawny;  the  long  tail  ending 
in  Ax  long  bristles.   The  pupa  is  very  like  the  larva. 

POTATO,  SWEET.    See  Batatas,  ante. 

POTOHIHKT,  a  district  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Nijnl-Nov- 
gorod,  110  tn.  8.8.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,and  800  m.s.e.  from  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  corn-trade  of  the  country,  and  exports  potash.  Pop. 
W,  7,777. 

TOTEKKIV,*  Gkeoort  Alexawdhovitch,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  czarina  Cath- 
arine II. 's  favorites,  was  born  near  Smolensk  in  Sept.,  1736.  lie  was  descended  of 
a  noble  Polish  family,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Russian  army,  and  rose  to  be 
ensign  in  Ihc  imperial  horse-guards.  llappening  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  czurina  by 
hia  noble  appearance  and  h.'tndsome,  athletic  figure,  he  was  forthwith  (1762)  attached  to 
her  household,  and  appointed  colonel  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  After  a  time 
(1774)  he  superseded  Gregory  Orlov  (q.v.)  In  t^e  good  graces  of  the  czarina,  and  became 
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hei' favorite  nnd  avowed  lover.  plaved  the  part  of  lover  for  only  two  yeaiB,  when 
lie  was  superseded  by  a  younger  and  more  amiable  succeeeor;  bnt  the  ascendency 
wliich  lie  had  acquired  over  the  czariua  was  iu  nowise  ojffected  by  tliis  change.  He 
knew  well  how  to  flatter  her  vanity,  rouse  her  fears,  and  make  her  believe  that  he  alono 
coulu  protect  her  from  tlic  numerous  coQBpintcies  (some  of  which  were  real,  and  many 
mythical)  which  were  being  uou»tantIy  formed  against  her.  Catliaiinc  submittetl  to  all 
his  caprices,  cousultiug  him  in  everyUiing,  and  was  in  almoat  all  cases  guided  hy  his 
advice.'  Poienikin  was  consequeaily,  from  1770  till  the  year  of  bis  deiilli,  ibe  true 
;repi\:s«nt;itive  of  the  liussinu  policy-  in  Europe;  and  Frederick  the  gi-ent  of  Prusshi,  and 
'evc-Q  tlie  haughty  Uapsburgs,  Muria  Thereba  aud  Joeeph  II.,  cringed  at  his  feet,  and  at 
thu  dcniiLud  of  the  czarina,  loaded  him  with  titles  and  honors;  though,  much  to  his 
cliagrin,  hn  failed  to  obtain  the  English  order  of  the  Qftrter,  and  the  Fi-eiicli  one  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Potemkiii  interfered  little  with  the  internal  government  ol  ItusiUM,  beyond 
offering  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  development  of  monufiicturee  and  industry, 
which  were  carried  out;  liis  important  achievements  being  connected  wilh  tbe  foreign 
policy  of  Riisbia,  especially  as  far  as  it  related  to  Turkey.  It  was  at  his  instignlion  ihiit 
the  1  urks  were  forced  into  war,  aud  robbed  of  tlicir  temtories  n.  and  e.  of  the  Blaf'k 
sen,  in  onler  that  Russia  might  poissess  a  southern  Bca-lward;  and  after  tlii-s  bsd  l>een 
done.  Polumkin  imuiediiUely  oi-dered  tlie  creation  of  a  Black  R'a  fleet,  and  ihe  building 
of  Kherson,  Ki-rtch,  Nikoluiev,  and  tiietMstopol.  For  his  FerriceK.  he  was  crctit«u 
governoro*  the  Tanrida  (c^.  v.),  and  loaded  with  numerous  honors  and  pies:  nts.  In  17H7 
Catharine  paid  a  vi,sit  to  him  at  his  government,  and  the  "hoax  "  which  he  played  off 
on  his  8o'";rvign  is  well  described  by  De  Segnr.  He  caused  an  immi-i»<f'  number  of 
wooden  painted  houses  to  be  constructed,  and  grouped  into  towns  and  viihiges  along  the 
route  the  czarina  was  to  take,  and  hired  people  to  act  the  part  of  villagers.  nierchnDls. 
tratlesmen,  and  auniculturists,  engaged  in  ^heir  various  pursuits.  The  cKHriiiu's  vanity 
was  hugely  gmtifled  at  the  seeming  improvements  of  the  country  under  her  rule,  and 
Potemkju  was  rewarded  for  liis  dexterily  by  furllier  honors  and  emoluiiieuls.  Almost 
immediatelv  after  this  a  war  broke  out  witii  the  Turks,  and  Polerakiu  was  piiiced  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  with  Suwarof  and  I^<'pnin  for  his  lieutenant.<i.  IHs  caner  wfisone 
of  uninterrupted  victory,  Bessiiiabiii  and  ibe  two  principalities  were  conquered,  and 
he  W11S  about  to  advance  on  Cdiistiiiuiuople.  when  ihe  empress  comnmiuk-i)  a  cesi^ation  of 
hnsliltlics;  but  before  Potcmkin  had  inneto  bring  her  round  to  his  owd  views,  he  was 
seized  wiih  sudden  illneu  on  the  rood  between  Jassy  end  Nikolaiev,  aud  died  there, 
Oct,  15, 1791. 

POTENT,  Cross,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  crutch -shaped  at  eneli  exli  niiily.  It  is  also 
called  a  .lorusjdem  cross,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  insignia  of  the  C'hrisiian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  which  are,  argent  a  cross  potent  between  four  crosslots  or.  This  coat  is 
remarkr.bin  as  being  a  departure  from  the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  prohibits  (he  placing 
of  metal  upon  metal. 

POTENT  COUNIES  POTENT,  one  of  the  hei-aidic  furs,  in  whicli  the  field  iM^Iled  with 
crutch-shaped  figures  alternately  of  metal  and  color,  those  of  oppoeile  tinctures  being 
placed  base  against  hose,  and  point  against  point.  The  metal  and  color  are  tiuderstood 
to  be  argent  and  azure,  unless  they  Im  specially  blazoned  otherwise.  Botent  counter- 
potent  is  sometimes  blazoned  vairy-cuppy. 

POTENTEE,  a  hemldfc  line  of  division  which  takes  the  form  of  tlie  outline  of  a  suc- 
cession of  cnitch-shaped  figures. 

POTENTIL'LA,  a  genus  of  p].iT]t.s  of  the  natural  order  tommb,  snbordcr  potentltUa, 
differing  from /j-iJiyfirili  (strawberry)  in  the  fniit  having  a  dry  instead  of  a  succulent  recep- 
tacle. The  species  are  very  numerous,  natives  chiefly  of  northern  lenipcnife  regions, 
and  some  of  them  of  the  coldest  north :  most  of  them  perennial  lierbaceons  plantji,  with 
yellow,  white,  red,  or  purple  flowers,  and  pinnate,  digitate,  or  ternate  leaves.  They  are 
often  called  CiNQTOFOiL  (Fr,  five-leaved);  and  some  of  the  species  nre  fiirorile  garden 
flowers.  A  few  are  natives  of  Britain;  one  of  the  rarest  of  which  is  n  shrubby  species 
(P..^T/(itwo),  forming  a  large  bnsh,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers,  often  planted  in  shrubberies.  P.  reptam,  a  common  British  specifs,  with 
creeping  stems,  digitate  leaves,  aud  yellow  flowers,  once  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  rem- 
edy for  diarrhea,  from  the  astringent  property  of  its  root,  of  which  mont  of  the  species 
partake  with  it.  But  P.  antenna,  a  veiy  common  British  species,  properly  known  as 
Sii.vKRWEED.  having  creeping  stems,  yellow  flowers,  and  pinnnte  leaves,  which  are 
b'.'aiitifiilly  silky  and  silvery  T>encalh.  lias  an  edible  root,  witli  atasle  somewlial  like  that 
<}(  the  parsnip.  Swine  grub  it  up  with  avidity,  and  it  was  once  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Hebrides,  where  il  abounds 
and  has  been  a  resource  in  times  of  famine. — Tlie  name  potentilla  is  said  to  lie  derived 
from  The  Latin  poiertg,  powerful,  and  to  allude  to  medicinal  viriucs  now  known  to  merit 
little  regard.   Tormentil  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  gt-nus. 

TOTEK'ZA  (anc.  Petentia),  in  s.  Italy,  the  chief  t.  of  tlie  province  of  Potenza,  is 
situated  on  a  Iiill  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river  Vasente  or  Basento.  54  m.  e.  of 
Salerno.  Pop.  18,500.  It  ia  sun-oundcil  by  a  wall,  has  a  fine  cathednil  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.   Foteuza  was  shaken  by  earth^t^k^inlX^S, 
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1864,  And  1813.  The  province  of  Potenza,  which,  as  a  compaHimento  of  the  kingdom, 
is  called  Basilicatd,  used  to  suffer  severely  from  brigimdHgc. 

FOT-H£BBS  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  tlie  name,  tlie  vegetables  cliielly 
used  for  culiiiury  purposes  aa  a  supplying  articles  of  food,  but  rather  those  which  are 
of  secondary  importance,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  flavoring,  as  parsley,  feimel,  etc. 

POTHIER,  Robert  Joseph,  1699-1773;  h.  Orleans,  Fnincc;  studied  law,  practiced 
fiiccessfully,  and  became  a  judge  in  his  native  town.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  French  law.  He  is  best  known  by  liis  legal  wriliiig.s.  His  Mariiime  Contracts, 
Imio  of  OdUffOtion*  or  Contraeta,  and  GontracUs  Sale  have  been  published  in  this  coon- 
iry,  the  fint  traDglated  by  Caleb  Gushing.  Hi»  moKt  important  work  was  FundectaJut- 
Unianeee  in  Notutn  Ordinem  Digeata. 

yOT-METAI  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper,  obtained  by  throwing  luuips  of  copper 
into  rad-hot  melted  lead.    It  is  of  a  gray  color,  brittle  and  granular. 

POTOCKI,  losACY,  1751-1809;  b.  Poland;  cousin  of  Stanislaw.  He  helped  to  fonn 
the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791 ;  fled  to  Prussia  upon  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Ru«- 
siuiis,  biit  returued  after  the  success  of  Kosduszlio,  and  was  a  member  of  the  new 

S;ovemmcut.    He  was  made  prisoner  by  Suvjnoff,  and  coiifint'd  in  SclihisselburK- 
ielea-ied  in  1796,  he  lived  in  Gulicia  till  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  army  iu  1806, 
when  he  wus  again  imprisoned  for  a  short  time. 

POTOCKI,  Stanislaw  Felix,  1745-1803;  b.  Poland;  in  1792  in  conjunction  with 
Bmnicki  and  Rzewuski,  issued  tho  manifesto  of  the  confederation  of  Targovhza.  The 
next  year  he  attempted  by  the  aid  of  Catharine  II.  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  con- 
fe<leration.  Tho  insurrection  of  1794  forced  him  to  leave  Polfind,  and  iie  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  his  nbitence  he  was  acntcnccd  to  death  for  treason,  but  the  success  of 
Snvaroff  enabled  him  to  retarn  to  Poland,  nod  he  "was  appointed  field-marshal  by  Catha- 
rine. 

POTOCEI,  Stanislaw  Kobtka,  1757-1821,  brother  of  Stanislaw  Felix,  was  promi- 
nent in  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  Poland  of  X791,  and  after  the  second  partition, 
in  1793,  was  for  a  short  time  under  arrest.  After  his  release  he  became  eminent  in  sci- 
ence and  literature.  In  1807  he  was  miide  prcsitient  of  Ibc  Wai-saw  board  of  ethifatiou; 
and  after  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  reorganized,  1815,  became  minister  of  public 
in.stniction.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art  w[  the  Aiiekntt  and  O/i  Eloqueucc  and  Style 
(1815). 

POTOKAC,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  formed  by  two  Iminehea,  which  rise  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  unite  20  m.  s.e.  of  Cumberland,  ^Maryland,  from  which  point 
the  river  flows  in  a  generally  south-easterly  (hjiii>c,  400  m.,  and  falls  into  Chesapeake 
Itoy,  where  it  is  6  to  8  m.  broad.  75  m.  frcmi  the  ocenu.  Liue-uf-battle  ships  ascend  to 
V;ashineton,  120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  the  tide  reaches  Georgetown,  lietwet-n  West- 
port  aud  Wasiiington,  220  m.,  it  falls  1160  feet.  The  scenery  iuthis  portion  of  itscoun>e 
lA  wild  and  beautiful,  especially  where  it  breaks  througli  the  Blue  ridge  at  Hiirper's 
ferry.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Shenandoah,  Savage,  WonaCiicy,  jmd  Acquia 
creeV  The  Potomac  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary'  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. During  the  war  which  began  in  1861,  botti  federal  aud  confederate  armies  crossed 
several  Umes  the  fords  of  tlie  upper  Potomac,  aud  sevei'e  actions  were  fought  upon  its 
banks 

POTOBOO,  or  KATiaADOO  Rat,  Bypniprimnm,  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  of  tho 
fwniiy  macropidm  (see  Kanq.vroo),  dilterinjf  from  kangaroos  chiefly  in  having  distinct 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upne"r  jaw  are  also  longer 
and  larger  than  the  othL-rs.  The  molars  decrease  in  size  baekwarcl ;  and  whi-n  not  worn, 
present  four  blunt  tubercles.  Tlie  fore-limbs  are  proportionally  longer,  the  hinder-limbs 
less  powerful  than  in  the  kangaroos.  The  general  form  and  habits  are  similar;  there  is 
the  some  sitting  on  the  hind  feet  witli  help  of  the  tail  for  support,  and  a  Komowhat  simi- 
lar hopping,  but  not  nearly  an  equal  power  of  vigorous  leaping.  The  stomach  ts  large, 
and  di'rided  into  two  sacs,*^  with  seTeral  inflations;  the  food  entirely  vegetable.  There 
are  several  species,  all  of  small  size,  none  of  them  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  all  natiresof 
Australia,  timid  and  harmless  creatures  They  are  gcnerallv  clothed  with  a  dense,  and 
sometimes  a  beautiful  fnr;  but  tlie  tail  is  nearly  destitute  of  burs  and  scaly. 

POTOSI,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  having  Peru  on  the  w.  and  s.w.,  the  Pilcomayo 
river  on  thee.,  Chuquisnea  on  the  n.e.,  aud  Oruro  on  then.;  81.800 sq.m. :  pop.  250,0(K). 
It  is  divide<l  into  the  provinces  of  Chnyanta,  Chichaa,  Potosi,  Lipes,  and  Poito.  Its 
surface  is  elevated,  cmbnicing  the  Corro  Gordo  de  Potoei,  Ifi.OOO  ft.  jilwve  the  level  of 
ilie  sea,  containing  silver  mines  of  great  value.  Between  154-^1789  the  mines  in  this 
'department  prodiircd  $1,000,000,000  of  silver,  and  at  present  the  annual  yield  is  $2,250,- 
000;  otherminera)  prothicts  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead.  tin.  mangnnesc,  quicksilver, 
jirccious  stones,  etc.  It  also  ii.cludes  Ihe  Poreo.  a  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  contain- 
mg  the  first  silver  mine  opened  by  the  Spaniards  after  \h€  conquest  of  Pern.  The  fees 
of  the  country  is  varied  by  lakes  in  the  w.  portion,  springs  are  numermis  in  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  mterferiug  with  mining  operations,  snd  it  is  drained  by  the  branchea 
of  the  Pilcomayo.   The  soil  is  unproductive  and  the  climate  is  cold.  Capital.  Potq&i. 
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F0I08I,  one  of  the  richest  mining-towna  of  South  America,  the  second  t  of  Bolivia, 

and  cjijiitiii  of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  Btanda  in  a  dreary  and  barren  district, 
18,880  It.  above  sea-level,  iti  lat,  19°  35' s.,  and  long.  65"  25' w.,  70  m.  s.w.of  Chuquisaca. 
It  covers  a  larye  area,  and  in  1611  its  populatiou  was  170,000,  but  in  1865  it  waa  25,774. 
and  great  part  of  the  town  was  in  ruins.  In  its  center  is  a  large  square,  around  which 
lire  ranged  the  principal  public  editiccs,  as  the  government-house,  towE-housc,  calhe- 
drnl.  ete.  Tlie  mint  is  a  large  building,  in  which  ibe  average  amount  now  coined 
amounts  to  about  |2,U00.000  annually.  In  the  central  equare  an  obelisk  in  honor  of 
Bolivar  was  erected  in  1825.  English  and  French  manufactures  are  imported;  and  as 
the  country  in  the  viciniiy  produces  little  or  nothing,  all  supplies  have  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  Cerro  (sierra)  de  Potosi,  or  Silver  mouataiu.  ia  15,200  ft.  high. 
Its  Humtnit  is  honeycombed  wttli  upward  of  5,000  mines,  and  operations  are  now  car- 
ried on  at  a  lower  level,  where  the  mrusb  of  water,  however,  often  comiiels  the  miners 
lo  abandon  the  richest  mines.  The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  this 
mountain  has  amounted  in  one  year  to  the  considerable  sum  of  £330,544,311  sterling. 
— Bollucrf  a  Antiquitm  of  South  America. 

FOT-POVERI,  in  French,  the  name  of  a  mixture  of  swee^scented  materials,  chiefly 
flowers,  dried,  and  usually  placed  in  a  vase  with  a  perforated  lid,  In  order  that  their  per- 
fume  may  be  diffused  through  rooms  in  which  it  Is  placed.  The  principal  ingredients 
are  rose-petals.  lavender  Howers  and  stalks,  violets,  jessamine  flowers,  woodruff  leaves, 
cloves,  orrij-root.  pimento,  mnsk,  sandal-wood,  raspings,  cedar-shavings,  etc.  But  It 
also  signifies  a  d^h  of  different  sorts  of  viands,  and  corresponds  in  this  sense  to  tlie 
hotch-poich  of  Scotland,  and  the  oUapodrUla  (q.v.)  of  Spain. 

FOI-FOXTBBI,  in  niu.slc,  a  selection  of  favorite  pieces  strung  together  without  much 
arrangement,  so  us  to  form  a  sort  of  medley. 

FOISDAH,  a  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  and,  next  to  Berlin,  the 
handsomest  and  best  built  town  in  Prussia,  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion between  the  small  stream  of  the  Nuthe  and  the  river  Havel,  16  m.  s-w.  of  Berlin. 
Pop.  '71,  43,784  (witli  5,475  soldiere);  in  1875,  45,003.  Potsdam  is  the  usual  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  familv  of  Prussia,  and  sent  of  the  imperial  court.  The  city  is 
divided  into  Old  Town  and  Kew  Town,  and  has  four  suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
regularly  built,  and  there  are  fine  squares,  some  of  which  are  planted  with  trees,  forming 
pleasant  public  walks.  Of  the  many  large  and  handsome  buildings,  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  old  mviU  palace,  an  oblong  parallelograni,  three  stories  high, 
with  a  magnificent  colonnade  facing  llie  fine  Havel  bridge.  Potsdam  hiis  several  benev- 
olent and  educational  institutions  connected  with  the  state,  as,  for  instance,  two  asy- 
lums for  the  orphan  children  of  military  men,  and  one  for  those  of  persons  belongingto  i 
the  civil  service;  schools  for  cadets,  subalterns,  and  privates;  the  luisendeokmal,  au  ' 
Institution  for  providing  fur  indigent  girls  of  irreproacuable  character;  a  gymnnMum.  a 
high-school,  and  various  other  tniining  and  special  schools.  Among  the  churclies,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  gamisonskirclie,  with  a  tower  400  ft.  high,  a  fine  chime  of 
bells,  and  a  nolile  marble  pulpit,  below  which  rest  the  remains  of  Friedrich  Willielm  I. 
and  Friedrich  II.,  and  St.  Nicolai's,  lately  rebuilt  after  the  model  of  the  pantheon  at 
Paris.  Tlie  Bran  den  burger-Tlior,  which  is  the  handsomest  of  the  various  gates,  is  a  tri- 
umphal arch  copied  froin  Trajan's  arch  at  Rome;  and  this,  like  the  other  gates,  opens 
upon  a  fine  aUee  of  trees.  Potsdam  is  surrounded  with  pleasant  public  walks  and  gar- 
dens, wooded  heights,  imd  vine-covered  banks;  while  In  the  immediate  neighboihood 
are  numerous  royal  country  palaces,  aa  Bans-Bouci,  the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick 
the  great,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park,  pleasure-grounds,  and  choicely-stocked  gardens, 
near  which  stands  the  Ruinenberg,  with  artificially  constructed  ruins,  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  water-worlts  which  supply  the  fountains  of  the  palace.  Near  the  park  is  the 
new  palace,  begun  in  1708,  6^  ft.  in  length,  containing  ucarlv  100  rooms,  many  of 
which  are  filled  with  costly  works  of  art.  Near  Sans-Souci  is  dharlottenhof,  built  by 
the  late  king,  a  pleasimt  vula,  with  lovely  gardens,  In  which  stands  a  Pompeian  bonae. 
The  Russian  colony  of  Alcxandrowska,  wiui  its  Russian  houses  and  Greek  church,  lies 
neat  tlie  Pflngstberg,  wliich  Is  surmounted  with  an  unfinished  palace,  from  whence  a 
flne  view  is  obtained  of  tlie  numerous  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  the  surrounding 
conntiT.  In  the  new  giirden  stands  the  marble  palace,  with  arcailes  adorned  with  fres- 
coes of  the  NiMungen  Li^i 

Potsdam  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  several  of  the  state  manu- 
factories. Of  these,  llie  most  important  is  the  manufactory  of  arms,  at  which  the  rifles 
for  the  anny  are  made.  There  ai-e  also  numerous  private  manufactories  of  machinery, 
chocolate,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  silk,  leather,  waz-cloth.  beer,  etc. 

Potsdam  owus  its  creation  as  a  town  to  the  great  elector  Friedrich  Wllhelm,  who 
built  a  royal  palace  here  between  1660  and  1678.  abd  laid  out  several  good  streets. 
Prior  lo  t)iat  period  it  was  an  in^gnificant  Ashing  village,  built  on  the  site  of  aa  ancient 
Wendish  settlement. 

POTSDAH,  a  townsliip  and  village  in  New  York,  on  Racket  river,  St.  Lawrence  CO., 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  between  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlaio.  Thera 
are  quarries  of  sandstone,  mills  and  factories  on  the  falls  of  the  river,  a  railway  connect- 
ing it  with  Watertown,  a  bank,  and  six  churches.   Pop.  '70.  7,774      ^  i 
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POTSDAM  SANDSTONE,  the  tern  applied  by  New  York  geologisU  to  the  lower 
member  of  the  loweet  Silurian  seriefl,  so  called  from  Potsdam,  New  York.  It  ia  a  red  or 
yellow  saodstooe,  found  in  New  York  and  Id  the  far  w..  upon  the  ciystalliue  eozotc 
rocks,  and  in  Missouri  and  s.w.  upon  the  Hurouian. 

f  OTBTONE,  Zajiw  ellai'is  of  the  ancient  Romans,  a  variety  of  talc  (q.v.),  or  rather  a 
mineral  foniied  by  a  mixture  of  talc  with  chlorite,  etc.  It  is  generally  of  a  grayish-green 
culur,  sometimes  dork  green.  It  occurs  massive,  or  in.granular  concretions.  It  is  snft 
and  easily  cut  when  newly  dug  up;  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  infiuiible  even  before  (lie 
l)l(jw-pipe.  It  becomes  hard  after  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  made  inio  ptris  iind  othci 
household  utensils,  which  communicate  no  bad  taste  to  anything  ronlained  in  llicm.  an  I 
when  greasy  are  cleaned  by  the  Are.  It  was  well-known  to  tlie  ancients;  and  PJiiij 
descril^s  the  manner  of  making  vessels  of  it.  Itwas  ancientlv  prncurcd  in  abundance 
ill  the  isle  of  Siphuos  (now  Slplmnto),  one  of  the  Cyclndea,  ana  in  Upper  Egypt.  Lni^e 
quanies  of  it  were  wrought  on  the  lake  of  Corao,  from  about  the  begiimuig  of  the 
C'hristian  era,  to  Aug.  25,  1618,  when  they  fell  in,  causing  the  destruction  of  tlie  neigb- 
lx>riiig  town  of  Pleurs,  in  which  it  was  wrougbt  into  culinaiy  voBstls,  slabs  for  ovena, 
etc.  It  is  quarried  in  the  Valais,  where  it  is  called  gilMein;  in  Norwoy,  Hweden,  Green- 
land, and  near  Hudson's  bay,  etc.  "  Should  you  again  visit  Italy,  nnd  pass  by  the 
gi-ent  St.  Bernard,  if  the  cold  of  that  frigid  region  should  induce  you  to  warm  yourself 
in  the  refectory  of  the  hospitable  monks  of  the  convent,  you  will  there  see  a  stove  of 
potstone." — Jackson  on  Minerals  and  their  Uses. 

FOTT,  Aug.  Pbiedr.,  a  distinguished  philologist,  was  born  at  NL'ttelrede  in  1802, 
attended  school  nt  Hanover,  studied  theology  and  philolog}'  at  Gi^ttiogen  (1821),  and 
finally  (1883)  Iwcanie  professor  of  the  science  of  language  in  the  university  of  Halle. 
Next  to  W.  Humboldt,  Bopp,  and  Grimm,  the  namo  of  Pnit  stands  prominent  in  Uie 
new  science  of  comparative  philology.  The  foundation  of  bia  reputation  was  laid  by 
his  Etym<^ogi»c)ie  Foraehvngen  (Etymological  Researches,  3  vols.  Lcmgo,  1888-86),  a 
work  second  in  importance  only  to  Bopp's  Cwiparatite  Orammar.  In  a  well-known 
article  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopsedia,  Irtdogermanischer  Bpraehstamm  (2d  sect.  vol. 
18),  he  gave  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  Aryan  languages  (q.v.).  In  numerous  articles  in 
periodicals,  and  in  separately  published  treatises  (e.g.,  l)e  Bontm'co-JM/iuant'ccb  tarn  in 
filavid*  quam  in  Leiiieia  Lingim  Principatu,  Halle,  1837-41 ;  and  IHe  Zigeimer  in  Buropa 
■and  Asien,  2  vols.  Hallo,  1844r-45),  he  carried  his  researches  into  special  fields  of  this 
great  province.  IHe  Qttinare  find  V^eaitnid*  ZUhlviethode  (The  Quinary  and  Vigesimal 
Notation,  Haile.  1847),  andi)i)s  PenonennarMn  (Proper  Namva,  Lcip.  Itr^SS),  are  admirable 
treatises,  containing  an  overwhelming  mass  of  information,  and  (showing  an  astonishinjj 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Aryan  languages,  but  of  other  Asiatic.  African,  and  Amen- 
can  races.  In  1856  he  published  a  work  on  the  Difference  of  Races  from  a  PMlologiatl 
Point  of  Viae,  and  in  1868  one  on  the  JHversities  of  European  Languages. 

POTT.  Percival,  1713-88;  b.  London;  assistant  surgeon  in  St.  Bartholomew's  hos- 
pital, and  in  1749  one  of  the  principal  surgeons.  He  hns  always  been  distinguisiied  for 
his  investigation  of  the  subject  of  angidar  curvature  of  the  spine,  tlie  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  on  which  account  the  affection  is  known  as 
Pott's  disease  (q.v.).  His  principal  works  are:  A  TitaUae  (m  Stiptures;  JJet-nia  Congenita; 
ObmtationionF^utaLaehrynuiliii;  Obsertationt  on  the  Nature  and  Consequence  of  Wounds 
and  Contu^ons  of  the  Head;  General  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Didoeations;  On  the  Cure 
of  Hydrocele  by  Sefon;  Remarks  on  that  kind  of  Palsy  of  the  LinOtt  tchich  attends  CurtOr 
ture  of  the  Spine;  Further  Remarks  on  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

POTTAWATTAMIE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
drained  by  the  Cover  ami  West  Nisbnabatona  rivers,  and  Keg,  Motiqiiito,  Silver,  and 
Walnut  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Chicafjo  and  Northwestern  railroad;  al)out  890  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  89,846 — 32,740  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland. 
The  soil  ia  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  vheat,  hay,  and  uats.  Co.  seat. 
Council  Blu^ 

FOTTAWAT'TAMIE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  bonnded  on  the  s.  by  the  Kansas  river, 
and  on  the  w.  by  the  Big  Blue;  drained  by  Rock  and  Red  Vermilion  ci-eeks;  traversed 
by  the  Kansas  Bicific  raiTroad;  about  850  sq.m.;  pop.  "SO,  16.847—18.615  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com, 
oats,  wlicat,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Louisville. 

POTTAWAT'TAMIES.  an  Algonquin  tribe  of  Indians.  They  originally  occupied 
lands  in  the  lower  Michigan  peninsula,  were  warlike  in  character  and  had  less  of  tribe 
organization  than  most  Indian  races.  Tbev  aided  the  French  iu  their  war  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  iiad  driven  them  as  far  w.  as  6reen  bay.  The  Pottawattamies  took  pan| 
m  Fontiac's  war  and  In  the  capture  of  fort  Joseph,  were  hostile  to  the  colonists  in  the ' 
revolution,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  again  aided  the  English.  In  1815  tbey  made  a  treaty 
nving  up  their  lands  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana;  and  about  800  of  the  4.00(1, 
belonging  to  different  bands,  were  removed  to  a  large  reservation  on  the  Missouri  river 
Missions  iiad  l>een  established  among  them  at  an  early  date  by  French  priests;  and 
those  originally  living  on  the  Huron,  St.  Joseph  and  Wabash  rivers  were  somewhat 
advanced  in  civilization.   In  treaties  of  1862  and  1867  the  right  to  take  title  in  severalty 
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was  gmnted,  and  1400  took  advantage  of  tbe  offer,  700  coDtioiiins  in  the  tribal  relation. 
The  Tatter  were  mostly  the  prairie  or  lOviog  bnods,  The>'  hnve  smce  been  greatW  scat- 
turcd  among  other  tnbes;  the  remnant  occupies  a  rescrratioD  in  Jackson  Co.,  Kansas, 
Dud  arc  under  the  charge  of  the  Quakers. 

POTTER,  a  co.  in  n.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  n.  by  Kew  York;  drained  by  the 
Genesee  and  Allegimny  rivers  antl  several  creeks:  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13.793—13,823 
of  American  birtli.  The  surface  is  rugged  ana  hilly.  Potaloifs.  hay,  oats,  and  ^iry 
products  are  the  staples.  Coal  is  found.  Lumber  is  ihe  chief  expoit.  Co.  sea^ 
tJoudersport. 

POTTEll,  Ai-ONZO.  D.D.,  LL.u.,  1800-65;  b.  Dutcliess  co.,  N.  Y. ;  entered  Uiiioa 
college  wheu  13  ye^rs  old,  attaining  at  once  the  highest  riink  in  his  clasa;  was  appointed 
tutor  liefore  21  years  of  age,  and,  a  year  after,  profes-sor  of  niallicniatics;  ordained  ii 
presljyter  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  1824;  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  BostOD,  18:!G.  Rcsi<rning  with  impaired  health,  1831,  he  was  immediately' elected 
professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in  Uuion  college,  and  in  1838  vice-presi- 
dent; elected  and  consecmtctl  lii-^in>p  of  the  diocese  of  PpDUsylvania,  1845.  Few  Chns- 
tiau  ministers  were  morn  lioiiored,  not  by  his  own  church  alone,  but  by  all  denomina- 
tions of  CliriKtiiiiis.  He  went  to  California  for  his  health;  but  conlracted  a  fever  ou  tho 
i.'ilhmus,  and  died  on  boartl  the  sleiuiier  in  Uic  harbor  of  San  Fnincisco.  three  days  after 
his  arrival.  Among  liis  published  w-riiings  are,  Tfte  Principles  of  !<ckncc  upijUed  to  the 
Doinestic  and  Mechanic  Artii;  Politiati  hconomy;  Dimmrm,  C/utrr/tK.  and  AdOremet; 
JMigtouH  Fhilo8</nJty;  and  Ave  courses  of  LowU  IniAituU  Lectures,  published  only  in  a 
newspaper  re[K>rt. 

POTTER,  Olarkbon  Nott,  b.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1826;  son  of  bishop  Alonzo 
Potter;  received  his  education  at  Union  college,  where  he  gmdnated  in  1843,  aud  at  the 
Rensselaer  institute,  Troy,  N,  Y..  in  1843,  wliere  he  studied  civil  eiigineeriiig.  He  prac- 
ticed surveying  for  a  time  in  Wisconmrt,  and  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Wisconsin  bar.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  hoou  established 
iumself  in  a  lucrative  business.  Entering  poiitica  with  murli  energv,  he  readied  a 
prominent  position,  and  iu  1871  was  elected  a  democratic  repi-escniative  in  congress, 
and  re-elected  continuously-,  including  an  election  to  tlie  4r)tU  congress.  lie  became 
conspicuous  in  1878  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  li'ou.se  of  rcpreseuta- 
tires  to  invcstigite  the  "  alleged  fraud  in  tbe  late  presidential  election  in  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida."  Mr.  Potter  was  not  a  member  of  tiie  I6tli  and  47lh  congresses. 

POTTER,  Eui'H.XJ^ET  Nott.  d.d.,  son  of  bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  grandson  of 
president  Nott;  b.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  18138;  graduated  at  Union  college,  1^1;  studied 
tliuology;  was  ordained  presbyter  in  the  Protesfant  Episcopal  cliuroh:  and  was  rector  of 
cliurcbcs  at  Troy,  N.  Y,,  arid  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  was  cho.^en  professor  of  Cluistian 
evidences  in  Lehigh  university,  18(i6;  and  presideut  and  chuucellor  of  Union  university 
(formerly  Union  c'oHeire),  1873;  has  published  Pai-e^wil 8t}^moM;  and  is  writing  CAiTS^n 
EBtdeneei*  at  ihe  Cl">ie.of  tfte  Nineteeiibt  C'entut'y. 

POTTER,  Elisua  Reynolds,  1764-1835;  b.  Rhode  Island;  a  blacksmith's  appren- 
tice in  ]iis  ytmth,  but  succeeded  in  acquiriu,^  some  knowledge  of  tiie  law,  and  followed 
that  professiou  until  about  1798.  From  this  lime  for  twcnty-ftve  years  be  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  state  assembly,  or  iu  rongress.  He  was  five  times  sii<>akcr  of  the  Iiouse, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Rhofie  Island  in  1818.  lion.  .Insiah  Quincy  says  of 
him,  *'  The  position  of  Mr.  Potter  iu  hi.s  native  state  has  now  faded  to  a  dim  t'radition. 
It  was  of  the  authoritative  kind  which  belongs  to  men  who  bear  from  nature  the  best 
credentials."  Drake  remarks,  " Few  political  men  in  Rhode  Island  ever  acquired  or 
raainUuni'd  a  more  commanding  iiifiucncc."  Mr.  Quincy,  fuilher  describing  him,  says 
he  wa^  "  one  of  tbe  largest  men  I  have  ever  seen,  excepting  of  coun^  the  professional 
giants."  This  was  so  far  the  fact  that  when  he  U-avelea  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  two 
seats  ia  a  stage-coach. 

POTTER,  Hazattd  AmroLD.  1810-<9;  b.  N.  Y.;  studied  medicine  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege,  and  began  practice  in  Rhode  Island.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Geneva.  N. 
YT,  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  Amon^  his  surcessful  oiierations 
■were  ligature  of  the  carotid  arterj',  gastrotomy  for  intussusception  of  the  bowels,  removal 
of  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus,  aaif  tbe  removal  of  ovarian  tumors. 

POTTER.  Horatio,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  brother  of  Alonzo;  b.  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  1802; 
graduated  at  Union  college,  1826;  ordained  presbyter  in  the  Protestant  Episcdhal  elmrch, 
1828,  in  which  vear  also  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  natund  philosophy  in 
what  is  now  'Trinitv  college,  Hartford;  rector  of  St.  Peter's  churcli,  Albauy.  1838;  on 
the  death  of  hlslmp  Wainwright.  1854,  was  elected  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York;  and  by  the  death  of  bishop  Onderdonk,  1861,  became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  25th  anniversary  of  Ids  consecration  was  celebrated  by  his  diocese,  Nov.  83,  1879, 
with  a  religious  service  in  Trinity  church,  with  a  congratuiatoiT  address,  and  the  pres- 
entation to  him  of  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  lined  with  gold.  On  a  flul>sequcnt  evening 
a  pnblic  reception  wa.s  held  in  the  academy  of  music,  when  the  building  was  crowded 
with  an  assemblage  in  which  were  many  men  distinguished  in  church  and  state:  and  a 
model  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  gold,  silver,  and  steel,  was  presented  la  him  bjr  the 
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dioceso  as  a  testimoninl.  Among  the  sddreeseg  were  tboso  by  hoa.  John  Jay  and  hon. 
W.  M.  Evarts,  secretary  of  state. 

FOTTEB,  John,  O.D.,  an  EiigHsli  scbolnr  and  divine,  tlie  son  of  a  linen-draper  of 

Waketield.  Id  Yorkshire;  was  b.  in  1674;  studied  with  great  diligence  and  success  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  iu  161)4,  ana  in  the  siiuie  year  went  into 
orders.  He  was  appointed  cliaplain  to  queen  Anuu  in  1706,  profiH^or  of  diviuUyat 
Oxford  iu  1708,  bishop  of  Oxford  iu  1715.  and  finally  in  1737  attained  tin;  liijf'test  dignity 
ill  the  £ng]i:^li  church — tiie  archbishopric  of  CarittTbury,  He  died  Oct.  3l,  1747,  and 
wast  buried  at  Croydon,  Potter  was  really  a  superior  soliolar,  but  of  the  dull  and  plud- 
dingsort.  Nuwhtre does  he  flash  n  ray  of  clear  scarcldng  iutelli^nce  on  his  subject; 
his  habit  of  miad  is  quite  nncrtical,  and  consequently  Ijis  learned  lulxirs.  though  credit- 
able to  his  industry,  lia%'e  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  have  now  "rulloived" 
their  medi(»cre  autlior  into  something  very  like  oblivion.  Potltr's  principal  work  is  his 
Airhm^ofiia  G'jvpc'I  ("  Antiqnities  of  Greece."  2  vols.  1698).  superseded  for  many  years 
Iiy  Dr.  W.  Smith's  DieHona)-y  of  Gretfe  ami  Roman  Anti/jiiifk^;  bcsidos  which,  however, 
we  may  mention  his  edition  of  Lyccphroa  {1G97),  and  of  Clanens  Alccamfrihua  (ItlS). 
As  a  clnirch  dignitary  the  linen-draper's  son  is  said  to  have  btntn  haughty ;  he  was  like- 
wise very  "zeiilous"in  matters  ecclesiastical,  a  vi^-ilant  guardian  of  clerical  interests, 
and  strictly,  perlia[j3we  may  even  say  excessively,  orthodox. 

POTTEB,  Paul,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  Dntch  scliool.  He  was 
b.  at  Eukhuyzeu  in  1636,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Fiulor  Potter,  an  olMCiire 
Q^inter.  His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  by  the  lime  he  had  attidncd  llie  ngc  of  15  hln 
lT^>utaUon  as  an  artist  was  high.  He  left  Amslei-dam  and  established  himself  at  the 
Hague,  where,  iu  1650,  he  was  married;  iu  1652,  however,  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  burgomaster  Tulp.  wJio  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  groat 
numberof  works;  but  Ids  licalih,  which  was  delicate,  gave  way  under  conHiimt  appiica. 
tiuu  at  his  easel,  and  be  died  before  he  had  completed  his  20lh  year.  Paul  Pottpi^ 
cattle-pirces  are  perhaps  more  bigldy  valued  than  pictures  of  that  class  by  any  other 
master,  for  none  have  combined  and  brought  out  with  such  admirablo  technical  skill  so 
many  of  tlie  qualities  that  give  a  charm' to  such  works.  Ilia  pictures  bring  immense 
prices,  particularly  those  pointed  hetweea  1653  and  1654,  when  he  died.  Potter  executed 
some  admirable  elchiiigs. 

POTTER,  Locra  Joseph  AKTOI^-E  DE,  1786-1839;  b.  Belgium;  afier  a  lonjr  residence 
in  Germany,  Franc*-,  and  It.nly,  returned  to  Brnsself  in  1824.  For  his  oiijiosiiion  to  the 
Dutch  government,  he  was  sentenced  in  1828  to  pay  a  fine  of  10(X)  rt()rinH.  and  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  his  imprisonnienl  he  composed  a  p,im- 
nhlet  on  the  Union  of  the  Cattiotie^  and  LV»tra7ii;  and  for  this  and  olhcr  publications  Jie 
was  condemned  in  1830  to  banishment  for  8  years.  After  tlie  Be1;rian  revolution,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  provisional  eovemment,  upon  whose  downfall  ho  withdrew  to 
France.   His  best  productiou  is  his  ^kUotoi^dtal  lliaory  of  Un-UHanity. 

POTTEIl,  ItOBEKT  B.,  b.  N.  T,  about  1^;  son  of  bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  grandson 
of  prest.  Nott,  left  the  practice  of  law  which  he  bad  surccs^^fully  established,  and  entered 
t!ie  army  in  1861  as  major  in  the  volunteer  force.  He  ser%'ed  with  (ii>-iinclion  in  the 
I>at;'es  of  Roanoke  island  (where  he  U  dtheatlack),  at  Newlx'rn  (where  lie  was  wounded). 
Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas,  ChantiUy,  and  Fredericksburg.  He  to(»k  the  stone  bri;]ge  at 
Antietam,  was  wounded,  went  tlirough  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  ;  ,d  ""as  made 
brig.gefi.  1863.  He  commanded  the  2d  division  9Lh  corps  at  Yicksburg,  also,  in  the  Ten* 
nessee  campidgn  against  Longstrect.  and  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville  lie  held  conspicuous 
positions.  In  the  last  campaign  in  Virginia  he  commanded  a  divL<ti(m  under  Grant; 
vas  made  brev.  maj.gen.  1864,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  before  Petersburg 
18W. 

POTTEH'S  CLAT,  orFicuMNE,  akind  of  clay  (q. v.);  either  slaty  and  massive,  or.  more 
generally,  earthy;  yellow,  yellowish -white,  gray,  or  soniotimea  greenish;  adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  forming  a  paste  with  waler.  The  eartliy  variety  in  .some- 
times very  loose,  sometimes  almost  solid.  Pr)ttcr's  clay  is  a  mineral  of  vciy  common 
occurrence  in  alluvial  districts,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  Iwds  of  considerable  thickness. 
It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  It  is  used  in  potteries  for  the  nianiifacture  of  earth- 
enware; the  different  varieties  of  it  being  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  earthenware. 
Houses  are  built  in  Egypt  of  pots  of  this  material.  Potter's  clav  is  also  employed  in 
agriculture  for  the  improvement  of  light  sandy  and  calcamous  acHls. 

POTTEET.  This  term — snpposetl  to  be  derived  from  poterion.  thp  drinking-eiip  of 
the  Greeks,  and  transmitted  by  tlie  French  word  poterif — is  applied  to  all  objects  of 
baked  clay.  The  invention  of  pottery  dates  from  the  most  remote  period,  and  ii.»*  appli- 
cation is  almost  universal — objects  of  pottery  being  in  uf>c  among  races  even  ecmi-barba- 
rous.  Tlie  art  of  molding  or  fashioning  vessels  of  moist  clay,  and  subsequently  drying 
them  in  the  -sun,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  not  alwvc  the  intelligence  of  llie  rudest  savage. 
Hence,  at  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  EgX'ptiaDa,  to  whom  precedence  must  1>e  assigned 
in  this  art,  made  bricks  of  unbaked  or  sun-dried  clay,  cemented  with  straw,  which  were 
qiute  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  construction  in  a  country  wbere  little  m  no  rain  falls. 
These  Inicks,  in  sliape  resembling  those  in  use  at  the  present  dg|,„J>^p(^^|^di[^n- 
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sions,  were  impressed,  nt  the  earliest  period,  with  the  marks  of  the  'brick-maker,  and 
later,  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings  for  whose  construction  they  were  made. 
The  oppression  of  the  Hebrews  chiefly  consisted  in  compelling  them  to  work  in  the  brick- 
^elds— atask  imposed oo  captives  taken  in  war  and  reduced  to  slavery;  and  the  for- 
tresses  of  Pithom  and  Haracses,  on  the  Sgyptian  frontiers,  were  made  of  hricka  hy  the 
Hebrews.  Kiln-dried  bricks,  in  fact,  did  not  come  into  use  in  Egypt  till  the  Roman 
dominion,  allhou^li  some  exceptional  objects  of  the  class  of  bricks  have  been  found,  soch 
as  a  kind  of  conical  phi^,  stamped  on  the  base  with  the  names  of  tlie  tenants  of  the 
tomba.  A  few  otiier  objects  were  made  in  unlmked  clay;  but  vases  of  baked  earthenware 
were  in  use  at  tha  earliest  period  of  Egyptiau  civilization,  and  are  contemporary  with  the 
pynimids  themselves.  The  Egvplians  made  a  red  ware,  a  pale-red  or  yellow  ware,  and  a 
lustrous  or  polished  red  ware — tlio  two  first  being  used  for  vases  destinod  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes,  the  last  for  vases  of  more  refined  use.  such  as  holding  perfumes,  wine, 
honey,  and  other  delicacies.  But  the  most  remarkable  Egyptian  potteiy  was  the  so-called 
porcelain,  made  of  a  fine  sand  or  frit  loosely  fused  togelLer,  and  covered  with  a  thick  sili- 
cious  glaze  of  a  blue,  green,  white,  purple,  or  yellow  color.  This  celebrated  ware,  the  por- 
celain of  the  old  world.Kometimes  exuibits  tlie  most  beautiful  tints  of  blue.a  color  which  was 
produced  hy  an  o.xide  of  copper,  and  which  is  still  unrivaled.  Objects  were  made  of  this 
material  for  the  decoration  of  the  dead  and  for  the  toilet.  They  were  exported  from  Egypt 
to  the  neighboring  countries,  and  arc  found  alike  in  the  tombs  of  the  Greek  isles,  the  sepul- 
chers  of  Etruria,  and  the  graves  of  Gi-eece.  Most  of  the  figures  of  deities,  the  sepulchral 
ones  deposited  with  tlie  dead,  a  few  elegant  vases,  portions  of  inlaying,  objects  of  tlie 
toilet,  and  beads  and  other  decorations,  are  made  of  this  porcelain.  Still  finer  work  of 
this  kind  was  produced  by  carving  scarabsei  and  other  small  objects  in  steatite,  and  cov- 
ering them  with  a  blue  glaze,  so  us  to  combine  brilliancy  of  color  with  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution.   The  E.riT'iiins  had  at  the  earliest  period  tbc  8im])lcr  niaDipulations  and  tools  of 

Sottery — tiie  potter's  latli  or  wheel,  molds  for  stamping  objects,  and  various  other  tools. 
>u  Uie  decadence  of  the  country  under  tUe  Greeks  and  Homans,  the  potteiy  became 
assimilated  to      Greek  and  Roman. 

In  the  coDtcmporary  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  pottery  war  also  in  use  at  an 
eftrly  period.  Sun-dri<^  nod  kiln-dried  bricks  were  made  in  the  reip-ns  of  Urukh  and 
other  moiiarchs  of  the  oldest  Babylonian  dynasties,  about  2000  i).c.  Pliitforms  for  ele- 
vating tlie  larger  edifices  were  made  of  them;  and  tlie  bricks,  like  the  Egyptian,  were 
stamped  with  tlie  names  and  titles  of  tlie  monarch,  to  which  was  iiddcd  the  locality  for 
wliicl)  they  were  destined.  Glazed  bricks  of  various  colors,  occasionally  enriclied  with 
scenes  ana  ornamental  designs,  were  introduced  into  constructions;  And  Semiramis  is 
said  to  imve  adornnl  with  them  the  walls  of  Babylon.  The  Assyrians  and  Bnbjionians 
employed  this  material  for  historical  and  le^  purposes,  making  cylinders,  hexagonal 
pridms,  and  purse-shaped  objects  of  it,  on  which  were  impressed  exlensive  writings.  One 
of  these  remarkable  objects  contains  the  account  of  the  campaign  of  Seiinaoberib  a^inst 
Judea  and  the  tributes  of  Ilezekiah,  The  Assyrinn  and  Babyioiiian  pottery  resembles, 
but  is  not  entirely  ihe  same  as  the  Egyptian,  being  of  a  pale  red  ware,  of  thinner  t^ub- 
stance,  finer  paste,  and  more  refined  shape.  At  a  later  period,  figures  of  deities  wen* 
modeled  in  tcrra-cotta.  The  glazed  ware  of  Babylon  and  AssjTia  is  coarser  than  tlie 
finest  Egyptian,  and  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  employment  of  materials  for  coloring 
like  those  now  In  use ;  the  glaze,  however,  is  siUciouB.  The  objects  most  remarkable  tor 
size  are  the  large  coffins  found  at  Warka.  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ur  of  the  Cbal- 
dees,  with  oval  covers,  and  ornaments  of  the  Sassauian  period.  The  potteries  of  Meso- 
potamia continued  to  flourish  under  the  Parthian  and  Sassanlau  monarchs  till  the  conquest 
of  Asia  liy  the  Molmmmednns. 

The  potter's  art  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  few  sijeciniens  of  Hebrew  wares 
have  been  found.  Some  vases  have  been  exhumed  in  Phcnicia.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
pottery  of  antiquity  was  tbc  Greek,  which  seems  to  have  had  another  origin  than  the 
oriental.  The  terms  keramot  and  ostrakon  were  applied  hy  them  to  this  material,  and 
they  made  objects  and  TOftes  in  sun-dried  clay,  terra  cotta,  and  glazed  ware.  Tlie  use  of 
bricks  waa  by  no  meims  extensive  in  Greece," although  some  public  edifices  were  made  of 
them  Their  first  iise  is  attributed  to  Hyperbius  of  Crete,  and  Eurj-alus  or  Agnilas. 
The  bricks  were  made  by  a  mold  (pUiimji)  sod  iicere  called  after.the  numbers  of  pnlnis- 
leoKth.  Some  were  so  light  that  they  floated  on  water.  Besides  liricks,  tiles,  cornices, 
artificial  ornaments,  friezes,  pipes  for  conducting  water,  and  di-ains,  were  molded  in 
terra  cotta.  Statues  and  small  figures,  peUnoi,  gaily  and  appropriately  painted,  covered 
with  ttltucoTiui,  or  white  groimd,  and  occasionally  pnrtiv  gilded,  were  in  common  use 
for  votive  and  other  putposes,  and  sold  nt  a  cheap  price  by  the  figurist  {koropfathof). 
Dolls,  cones,  and  various  ."mflller  objects  were  made  by  the  po'ttera:  they  were  sometimes 
modeled,  but  more  generally  molded.  The  Greeks  claimed  the  invention  of  the  pot- 
(iM-'s  who(4;  and  the  principal  cities  contested  the  honor  of  the  art,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  and  attributed  to  Corceous  of  Athens,  Hyperbius  of  Corinth,  or  Talos. 
the  nephew  of  Dtcdalus.  Numerous  vases  for  all  the  oralnary  pui-poses  of  life  were 
made  by  it.  and  others  of  large  form,  decorated  also  by  separate  ornaments,  emUemata. 
attnclieil  to  them.  Ijftrce  casks  or  pilhai  were  moileled  on  a  framework  of  wood.  Great 
quantities  of  ampliorte.  manufactured  on  the  wh^l.  and  used  to  contain  tlie  choice  wines 
n  Greece,  were  exported  from  Rhodes  and  other  citiee;  and  th^ir  d^]gi^^|^^y{u^^  the 
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Crimea,  Alexandria,  Sicily,  nnd  otlier  cities.  Some  of  the  eariicr  specimrns  of  a  glazed 
earthenware  wore  painted  with  colors  in  fresco  or  encaustic,  from  whicit  afterward  came 
tbe  more  elaborate  pictures  of  tlie  glazed  vases  of  Greece.  To  thcfn  suc-cmied  two  or 
three  classes  of  painted  ware,  consisting  of  rude  representationa  of  nnimaln  laid  upon  the 
pale  red  ground  of  the  clay  in  brown  outline,  a  style  prevalent  at  Athens  and  Asia  Minor; 
which  was  followed  by  the  potteries  of  Corinth,  or  the  so-called  Pheuician  or  Egyptian 
style.  The  pftste  of  the  vases  is  of  a  light  rod  or  yellow,  the  figures  in  a  black  or 
moroon  color,  with  portions  enriched  with  crimson  or'pnqile:  the  iHickgrounds  of  a  pale 
uraw  or  lemon  color;  the  animals,  of  a  larger  size  than  thoi<e  of  the  Atliunian  vases, 
intemUDgled  with  chimeras  and  other  monsters;  the  backgrounds  vai-iegated  with 
flowers — tlie  whole  derived  from  oriental  art.  Gradually  huniiia  figures,  witli  all  ihe 
cliamcteristics  of  archaic  Greek  art,  were  introduced,  witli  ncconipanyiug  iuscriptions. 
which  cannot  be  later  than  the  6th  or  5tU  c.  b.c.  The  subjects  of  these  vnseswere 
derived  from  the  oldest  Greek  myllia.  The  style  of  this  pottery  by  degrees  improved: 
the  paste  liecame  pale  red  or  salmon  color;  the  human  figures,  which  liiul  iH^eii  at  Urat 
subordinate,  replaced  the  friezes  of  animal  and  large  oruameiils.  As  the  improvement 
went-  on,  the  backgrounds  were  made  of  a  bright  orange-i-ed  color,  the  figures  of  a  deep 
black;  while  ponibns,  as  the  hair,  garments,  and  flesb  of  female  ligures,  wore  colored 
white.  TUe  style  of  art  became  much  freer,  although  still  retaining  the  rigidity  of  the 
JBginean  school.  I^amrs  of  figures  represented,  of  the  artists  who  painted  and  the  )>ot- 
ters  who  made  the  wares,  were  added,  with  speeches,  and  the  names  of  celebrated 
beauties  and  athletes  of  the  day.  In  these  styles  the  vases  made  on  the  wheel  appear, 
while  yet  soft,  to  have  liad  the  subjects  traced  upon  them  with  a  fiiielj'-pointed  tool;  tin- 
figures  were  then  filled  in  with  a  lucid  black  pigment  of  manganese,  and  then  returned 
to  the  furnace.  The  details  of  the  muscles  and  other  portions  weru  iDciseil  throtigh  tlie 
back  with  a  sharp  tool,  so  as  to  show  the  lighter  background,  and  tiie  puiples.  crimsons, 
blue^  and  other  colors  were  laitl  on.  The  subjects  are  chietiy  derived  from  the  war  of 
Troy  and  the  heroic  age;  and  the  shapes  in  use  were  oil- jars  (Iteytiun)  water-ijailsfAytln't), 
wine-vases  (crateren),  wine-Jugs  {fenocJiom).  and  amphora.  They  seemed  to  have  o<jii- 
tinued  in  use  till  about  450  or"420  b.c..  when  the  red  figures  were  substituted  for  bhu  k. 
by  tracing,  as  before,  the  figures  on  the  clay,  then  running  round  them  a  thick  tine  ot' 
flock,  and  finally  fiUiug  up  the  background  entirely  with  a  black  color — the  muscles  and 
inner  marking  not  being  incised,  but  traced  in  black  and  brown  outlines.  The  earlier 
TBsesof  this  class,  which  are  of  the  strong  style,  resemble  those  of  ttie  black  figures;  but 
the  style  gradually  improved,  and  resembled  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Zeuxis;  while  the 
letters  are  those  in  use  after  the  archouship  of  Euclid,  40a  B.C.  The  style  and  form  of 
these  vases  nUere<l  according  to  the  art  of  the  period,  till  the  ultimate  disuse  of  fictile  or 
painted  ware,  about  300  B.C.,  when  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  great  and  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  vases  in  metais.  In  ita  last  stage,  the 
pottery  Ijecame  molded,  and  was  glazed  eatirely  black,  or  else  variegated  with  opaque 
white  fi^fures  and  ornaments.  The  subjects  of  Iliese  later  vases  iltffer  considerably  from 
the  earlier,  being  cliielly  derived  from  the  theater  or  myth>i  of  the  hiter  poi-ts.  \  nses  of 
tills  description  are  found  in  Greece,  the  isles  of  the  Arohiiietago,  and  Italy;  into  whicli 
latter  country  they  appear  to  have  been  imported  from  Gi-ecce. 

In  Italv,  indeed,  the  Etruscans,  at  an  early  period,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Magna  Grtecia,  manufactured  their  own  pottery.  That  of  the  Etruscans  con- 
sists principally  of  three  kinds — an  unglazed  red  ware;  a  lu.stroiia  brown  ware,  msde  iils4) 
by  the  oeiglihoring  S;ibtne8  and  Oscans;  and  a  black  ware,  the  paste  or  substance  nf 
which  is  buck  tbrouo;hout.  not  superficial,  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  made  by  mixing 
some  coloring  material  with  the  ciav.  The  Etruscan  pottery  Is  rarely  painted — the 
black  ware  never — but  it  is  distinguished  by  having  ornaments  in  salient  and  tias-rrlief 
modeled  or  molded  on  it,  and  by  the  shapes  of  the  vases  apparently  being  derived  from 
works  in  metal,  and  reproducing  the  fantastic  combinations  of  oriental  art.  This  ware, 
which  was  in  use 'from  500  to  820  B.C.,  was  the  source  from  which  subsequently  aroxe 
the  Aretine  and  Roman  pottery.  It  was  ornamented  sometimes  with  incised  ornaments; 
the  subjects,  however,  are  generally  uniateresling.  and  it  never  attained  a  higli  position 
in  art.  The  Etruscans,  however,  in  later  times  imitated  the  punted  vases  of  Grecpe,  but 
their  clay  le  ranch  paler,  the  drawing  coarser,  and  the  shapes  less  elegant.  In  term  cotta 


divinities.   Even  sarcophagi  were  made  of  this  material. 

On  the  decline  of  the  pottery  of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  a  new  kind  of  ware  was 
made  at  Arezzo,  or  Arretium,  to  which  has  been  given  tlie  name  of  Aretine.  and  which 
resembled  the  later  ware  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  evidently  imitnted  from  works  in  metal, 
in  all  probability  from  the  chased  cups  of  silver  and  gold  which  began  to  come  into  use 
in  Italy,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the  later  molded  wares  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
vases  weroof  a  bright  red  or  black  color;  the  paste  uniform  in  color  throughout,  but 
covered  with  a  lustrous  siliceous  glaze.  The  red  color  nearly  resembles  in  color  and  tex- 
tnrc  a  coarse  sealing-wax;  the  paste  is  often  remarkably  fine.  The  vases,  generally  of 
small  dimension,  were  turned  on  the  lathe;  the  ornaments  were  molded  separately,  and 
attached  to  the  vase:  patterns  were  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  mold,  or  by 
placin:;  bas-reliefs  from  various  molns  on  the  vnse.'«.  This  kind  of  pottery  was  fim  m::dp 
at  Arezzo,  but  subsequently,  or  nearly  simultuneously.  was  produced  at  Capua  ;;:id 
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Ciimfe  in  the  1st  c.  A.».  It  aftcrwanl  extencicd  over  al!  the  FomaTi  world,  and  waa 
made  in  G:ml  aad  GiTinmiy.  It  was  callfd  t*umian  ware  under  the  republic,  and  was  at 
tirst  extremely  tiuc,  liut  tlctcriorattKl  under  ihu  lout  of  the  twelve  Ctusars,  and  i.s  no 
lunger  fuuud  under  the  Antuuiiiui:  u  nil  Tvars,  glozt.'d  with  rcd-Iead  nod  copper,  having 
Iteeu  Hulislitutud  fur  it.  Thu  names  of  Dereral  hundrud  potters  are  funnd  stamped  upon 
exiaut  sp(.-cimen8  of  this  Ware,  Hud  .H)ine  of  them  aru  evidently  of  Gaulinii  or  British  ori- 
gin. These  names  are  folloived  bv  F.,  fecit,  or  made:  M.,  maiiu,  or  by  llie  hand  of;  and 
OF.,  oji'-iiia.  or  establii^hment.  "f  lie  ware  was  exiensivcly  imporicd  into  liritain  and  tlie 
I'cniuter  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  wherever  found,  bIiows  the  intluenccs  of  Itoman 
civiliziition.  Furnaces  for  it  have  lK>eii  found  in  France  and  Oerinaiiy,  but  not  in  Eng- 
land. The  other  kinUa  of  fiomau  ware  were  local,  eridently  made  iipcm  (he  f>pots  where 
found,  but  with  inferior  ornamentation.  Black-wnre  seems  to  liave  siiccecfled  thia,  aud 
lo  liuve  been  proiluced  by  contiiuuic  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  and  tbrowiuj'  it  down 
upon  the  healed  ware.  lu  Britjiin  varieties  of  thi^  ware  went  made  at  Oustor,  in  Nortlt- 
aniptonshire,  ornamented  with  bas-reliuf,  laid  on  by  the  process  of  depositing  a  fluid 
clay  ou  the  wet  ware,  aud  moldinu:  it  with  a  tool.  The  siyle  of  art  is  GauiiHii.  Other 
vases  of  glazed  ware  w^ere  uiimiifattured  at  Upchurch,  near  Itocltcstcr,  and  at  Crockhill 
in  tlie  New  Forest.  They  have  only  a  few  ornameDts,  cttlier  stamped  or  painted  in  a 
white  pipe- clay  on  the  surface.  These  vases  are  prolMbly  as  late  as  the  3d  c.  a.d. 
Later  arose  a  black-ware,  generally  bottles  or  jugs,  glazed  externally,  and  with  single 
words,  invitatioDs  to  drink,  painied  ou  them,  iii  a  white  pipe-clay.  Many  varieties  of 
uuglazed  ware,  red,  yellow,  white  aud  gray,  were  extant  in  the  3d  and  Bd  ceDluries. 
The  iitrge  culinary  and  other  ves-sels  were  made  of  these — auch  as  casks  {cloliii).  amphara, 
jugs  {'uyeiiif),  and  mortal's  (»i<«'fej/vV/)~tlie  liist  at  Lvons.  The  Bomuns  made  great  use  of 
brickwork  terra  coltrt.  All  over  tlic  empire  briclis  were  made  for  jmbiic  and  private 
buiUliugs,  aud  stamped  at  Itome  with  the  name  of  the  proprietoitt  ot  the  laud,  the  pot- 
ters, auil  the  consulate  of  the  period,  till  the  middle  of  tLe  8d  c.  A-D.  Bricks  were  aim 
cxlcuKivety  niaaufacturcd  by  the  legionaries,  and  Ix-ar  their  niunes  aud  titles.  <The 
graves  of  tlie  mhliery  were  often  constructed  of  them.  At  lEoiiie,  the  hi-vt  inscrilwd 
bricks  are  those  of  Thcodoric;  none  so  late  have  been  found  in  Britain  or  Gaul.  Tiles, 
cornices,  roof  uraaniciits,  and  gutters  were  formed  of  terra  cotta;  so  were  the  votive  fig^ 
ures  offered  tu  tlie  god^i;  but  they  all  disappeared  at  the  invasion  of  the  norllieni  barba- 
rians, altliiuifrh  they  continued  till  then  to  1m;  manufactured  by  local  potterie*>. 

Among  the  northern  nations,  e«pecially  the  Celts  and  Standi iiavinns,  long  prior  to  tho 
Koman  cnnqucsi.-t  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  at  the  remote  age  of  the  sloue  aud  brouze 
periods,  large  and  small  vases,  perlmp.s  originally  employVil  for  domestic,  but  snbse- 
queutly  for  mortuary,  purposes,  are  found  amongst  the  cromlechs,  thetimmll.and  graves 
of  northern  Europe,  They  are  formed  of  a  coarse  clay,  mixCd  wiili  small  pebbles,  and 
have  been  feebly  bak  '  ■  by  sumiunding  them  wi'h  hay,  dried  ferns,  or  other  cnmlmstible 
vegetJible  matters,  which  have  I)eeii  burne<l  inside  and  around  them.  The  interior  of  the 
walls  is  black;  the  exterior,  of  a  pale  brown  color.  Their  mouths  are  large,  the  oruii- 
nieuts,  hatchings,  and  nide  line  !*onieliines  making  nn  elaborate  pattern  or  tattooing  nil 
over  the  vase.  Those  from  Britain  were  called  bateandm,  or  b:iskct.<«,  by  the  Romans. 
A  modification  of  this  class  of  ware  Wat)  cnntiniied  under  the  Saxons  and' Merovingians, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  Oallo-Itoman  and  Ilomano-Brit}i*h  potteries;  the  clity  being  bet- 
ter baked,  and  the  ornaments,  stumped  or  Impressed  from  a  mold,  more  regular.  The 
use  of  pottery  among  these  mces  was  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  glas-s  metal,  and 
other  substances  for  drinking  and  culinary  ves.'^ls,  and  few  or  no  specimens  oF  medieval 
unglased  vessels  are  known.  Terra-cottii.  indeed,  continued  to  be  applied  for  milking 
figures  fmm  the  t4th  to  the  18!h  c,  in  Europe;  but  in  England  even  tlie  use  of  bricks,  a 
manufacture  difficult  to  have  iwen  lost,  was  restored  by  Alfred.  Unglazed  ware  was,  iu 
fact,  superseded  or  abandoned  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  in 
modern  times  the  use  of  terra-cotta  and  such  like  ware  Is  found  extcn<|ed  all  overEuropc 
Asia,  and  .\frica,  varying  in  texttire  and  excellence  from  the  coarse  flowerpots  to  the 
thiu  and  graceful  water-ljottles  of  the  Arabs  and  modern  Egyptians.  Even  the  Nigritic 
races  continue  to  manufacture  a  feebly-lmked  earthenware,  rudely  colored  with  pigments 
not  baked  on  the  ware.  In  the  uew  world  the  existence  of  unsrlazcdeartheniwdre  seems 
todate  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  vases  and  other  objects  found  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  America,  Indeed,  arc  of  thrrndcsl  kind,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  thoiie  of  the  early  Scandinavian.  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  graves,  in  paste,  shape,  nud 
omnmentatinn.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  potteries,  however,  evince  a  much  greater 
mastery  of  the  art,  and  both  are  modeled  with  great  spirit,  gnyly  colored,  and  profusely 
ornamontod.  Some  of  the  oldest  Peruvian  wares,  indeed,  rival  in  tlieir  modeiing  Euro- 
pean art.  but  they  never  attain  to  glazing.  Tiie  other  unglazed  wares  of  the  new  world 
differ  acconJing  to  tho  localities  where  they  have  been  manufnctured.  and  in  the  most 
highly-civilized  portions  reflect  or  rival  the  arts  of  the  people  by  which  it  has  been  col- 
onized. Those  of  the  existing  native  races  are  very  feeble,  and  the  processes  are  some- 
times acctmipanicd  by  magic  ceremonies.  Tlie  p6tter>'  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
quite  recent,  as  none  of  the  races  seem  to  have  Iweu  acquainted  with  thoart.  The  Fijis, 
indeed,  have  a  ware  glazed  with  the  resin  of  a  tree,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Europe. 

The  knowlvdge  of  glazes  oiiginallr  acquired  \fy  the  ^yntlans  and  AjByiian&a^con-. 
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tinued  ander  the  Roman  empire  at  Alezandiia,  aod  s^qiears  to  have  been  tnmsmitted  to 
the  Fenians,  Moors,  and  Arabs.  Faiences,  and  euctneled  bricks,  and  pltiques  veru  in 
tk^e  amoDg  them  in  tlic  12tb  c,  and  among  the  nindus  in  tlie  14lh  c.  a.d.  The  Moors 
introduced  into  Spain  tlie  use  of  glazed  tiles  aljout  711  a.d..  exiunples  of  which, 
called  euiilejo$,  as  old  as  the  I3th  c,  arc  found  in  the  Alhaiiilira.  Besides  these,  the  man- 
ufacture of  glazed  or  enameled  faiences  in  Spain,  distiuguished  by  a  metallic  iridescence, 
came  into  use  from  the  ISth  c.  in  Spain.  In  Italy  ihey  are  supposed  to  have  In-eii  iiilro- 
ducitl  as  early  as  the  conquest  of  Slajorca  by  tiie  Pisans,  1115  a.d.  ;  but  llie  first  appcar- 
aiicc  of  Italian  enameled  faience,  the  precurser  of  modern  porcelain,  does  not  dale  earlier 
tliaa  about  1420,  when  it  was  used  for  subjects  in  relief  by  Lucca  dclla  Xlol)bia.  About 
n  century  later  plates  and  other  ware  wera  maaufactureiJ  at  Fisaro  nnd  Oubbio,  deco- 
rated with  subjects  derived  from  the  compositions  of  Raphael  aud  Marc  Antnuio.  painted 
in  gay  and  brilliant  colors.  But  the  establishment  was  abaudoaed  in  1574,  althnugli 
pieces  of  nu^oUea  continued  to  be  fiibricated  in  vnrions  cities  of  Ilnly  till  t}>e  18tb  cen- 
tury. From  Italy  this  enameled  ware  passed  into  France  in  1590  with  Catharine  de 
ikdici.  where  it  was  manufactured  till  the  end  of  the  17lh  century.  In  1655  Ibe  cele- 
brated Paliss^  discovered  at  Saintes  the  art  of  glazing  or  cnamcliu?  a  gray  paste,  and 
intnKluced  dishes  and  other  objects  with  frutt,  fisii,  and  animals,  mmdcd  from  life,  dis- 
Iribtiled  over  the  surface,  as  a  kind  of  ornamental  ware.  At  the  same  time,  or  earlier, 
was  made  what  is  called  Henry  II.  ware,  and  which  is  now  so  precious,  consiftinir  of 
eln/c'ti  white  ornamental  pieces.  Glazed  or  Noiman  tiles,  however,  as  tbcy  are  called, 
aife  from  two  centuries  before.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  c.  glazed  ware  was  made  in 
Alsiice ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  later  thai  majolica  was  fabricated  at  Nuremberg; 
and  the  manufacture  was  continued  in  various  parts  of  Germimy  till  the  18th  century. 
Delft,  which  gave  its  name  lo  its  own  fabric,  is  said  to  .have  produced  a  glazed  ware  as 
early  aa  1^,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  tlie  19th  century. 

Holland  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  bottles  of  stoneware,  glazed  b^  salt,  called  bel- 
lannines,  graybeards,  or  bonifaces,  and  for  its  tankards,  which  were  miported  all  over 
£urope,  in  the  16th  c.,  and  are  repeatedly  found  in  London  excnvationn.  In  England 
glazed  tiles  for  religious  purposes  were  made  by  the  mcojistic  orders  from  the  12th  tollie 
Ititlic;  and  glazed  bottles,  juga,  and  cups  are  found  of  the  time  of  Henry  11. ;  while 
£dw:ird  III.  favored  the  establishment  of  polteries  in  England.  The  English  wares, 
however,  were  superseded  by  Delft  and  Dutch  stonewares  till  the  close  of  the  17th  c, 
wlien  the  coarse  wares  made  at  Burslem  were  improved  by  the  disc  ovciT  of  salt  and 
other  glazes.  Some  Germans,  named  Elers,  from  NuremlJorff.  settltd  there,  and  pro- 
(iticed  an  improve  ware  called  tlie  red  Japanese;  but  Ending  that  the  secret  was 
discovered  by  Astbury,  left  for  Laiiit)eth,  where  they  established  themselves  in  1710. 
Frdm  this  period  various  improvements  were  introduced  by  A.=tbury,  Booth,  and 
finally  by  Wedgwood,  who  discovered  more  fiuifiihle  clays  in  1759.  and  called  to  his 
fissistance  the  arts  of  design,  by  the  employment  of  Flaxm'an  for  bas-reliefs  and  figures. 
The  applications  of  copper-plate  printing  and  gilding  were  subsequently  discovered. 
Still  later,  other  materials,  as  felspar  and  bones,  were  used  in  the  composition  of  this 
pottery.  Delft-stone  and  other  wares  were  made  at  different  places,  as  Liverpool,  Low- 
estoft, and  elsewhere;  but,  after  different  vicissitudes,  most  of  the  potteries  liavo  disap- 
peared, except  those  of  the  stoneware  at  Lambeth  and  Vauxliall. 

None  of  this  ware,  however,  was  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  which  liad 
been  imfMrted  by  the  Aral)s  in  the  13ih  c,  was  known  in  Italy  in  13S0.  and  was 
imported  into  France  as  early  as  1370,  and  into  England  much  Inter.  The  narnu  porce- 
lain, from  pm'ceUana,  an  obscure  Portuguet^a  word,  supposed  to  mean  a  shell,  is  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  alumina  or  A^o^in  and  silex  or  petuntse,  wliich,  when  baked,  docs  nob 
fuse  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  140°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  and  theglazcof  which 
b  Incapable  of  being  scratched  by  a  knife.  This  porcclrfin,  called  "hflrd  porcelain,"  is 
taid  to  have  been  invented  at  Sin-ping  in  China,  about  185  b.c.,  and  ro.se  to  great  impor- 
tance at  King-te-chin,  667  a.d.,  where,  in  1712,  3,000  furnaces  were  in  aciivity.  and  wbure 
the  manufacture  is  still  carried  on.  There  are  about  18  renowned  polteries  iu  the  empire. 
The  art  of  pottery  in  China  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  9.199  b.c.  In  .Japan,  liaid  porcelain 
dates  from  27  B.C ;  translucent  porcelain  was  made  abou*  672  a.d.;  but  between  1211 
■nd  1331.  Kotostro,  a  Japanese  potter,  went  to  China  to  improve  hiti  process.  Thereare 
18  celebrated  potteries  in  Japan ;  and  In  modern  times,  the  pieces  e.>:ported  ctnne  chiclly 
from  Imali,  in  the  province  of  Fizen.  In  1644,  the  Dutch  exported  44,943  pieces  from 
Japan,  At  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  e.,  the  porcelain  of  Cliina  began  lo  be  extensively  i 
imported  into  E-irope,  and  various  nnsuec-essful  attempts  were  made  todiscover  the  scei  et 
of  iXs.  manufacture,  but  without  success,  both  as  to  tlie  material  and  the  process.  The 
Persians,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  produced  translucent  pottery  about  tlie  15tb  c.  a.d. 

After  some  trials,  which  resulted  either  in  the  production  of  a  kind  of  opaque  glass 
or  stoneware,  BOttcher  or  BOttger,  an  alchemist  (who  had  been  seized  by  Frederick 
Augustus  11.  in  1701).  after  Schnorr,  in  1709,  had  discovered  white  kaoUnBX  Aue,  pro-- 
iluwd  from  it  a  white  bard  porcelain  at  Mei-ssen,  near  Dresden ;  and  the  porcelain  estab- 
lishment there  wasfounded  under  roj'al  auspices.  Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken 
lo  prevent  the  process  being  discovered,  by  imposing  oaths  upon  the  workmen,  and  the 
process  there  pursued  was  not  communicated  till  1812  to  Brongniart.  The  secret/  <:> 
was  betrayed  by  StOfzcl,  a  workman  of  Meissen,  who  fled  to  Yiemiaciati^BO'.^tfQd^^^ 
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impeiial  eatablUhment  was  foimcled,  wbicli  exists  to  this  day.  Other  workmen  earried 
the  secret  from  those  estabUsbnieQts  all  over  Ocrmauy.  Royal  works  were  set  up  at 
Berlin  in  1766,  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1744,  and  at  Munich  in  1758.  From  thisperlod,  two 
diifereat  kinds  of  porcehdn  were  made  In  Europe,  a  soft  and  a  hard.   In  France,  soft 

Sorcclain  was  made  at  fit.  Cloud  in  1695,  and  was  not 'discontinued  till  1804.  Tl.p  acci- 
entul  discovery,  by  Mnie.  Daniet,  of  kaoUn  at  St.  Yricix  k  Perche,  in  1765,  k-d  to  the 
prwluction  of  nara  porcelain  at  Sevres,  where,  after  1800,  only  this  kind  was  mnde. 
Viirlous  places  in-  France  mode  both  kinds;  and  in  Italy,  both  were  produced  Mt  La 
Doccia,  near  Florence,  at  Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  and  at  Venice.  Other  establish- 
mcuts  flouri^cd  at  Madrid  and  Oporto,  estahlishea  in  tlie  18th  centurv.  The  manufac- 
ture of  soft  porcelain  appears  to  have  been  introduced  In  England,  at  Bow,  as  early  as  the 
17th  c,  and  the  Chelsea  works  were  set  up  still  earlier,  according  to  some,  by  Elers. 
Thence  tlie  art  was  transferred  to  Derby  in  1748;  and  an  establishment  at  Worcesier, 
founded  in  1751  by  Dr.  Wall,  is  said  to  have  first  printed  on  porcelain.  Hard  poi-eelain 
was  made  by  Cooicworthy  at  Plymcvuth  in  1705,  and  afterward  at  Bristol,  but  was  siil>- 
Bcquently  abandoned  aa  unprofitable,  although  again  made  by  Mititon  in  Staffordsliire  in 
1850.  One  of  the  last  inventions  in  porcelain  bus  been  the  introduction  of  Pariau,  or 
statuary,  used  for  tlie  prwluction  of  small  figures  and  statues,  by  Copetand  and  Mintoo. 
Among  the  oriental  nations,  tlic  production  of  porcelain  seems  limited  to  China  and 
Japan,  althougli  faycnces  and  glazed  wares  are  manufactured  all  over  the  east.  The 
production  of  a  white  porcctain,  either  soft  or  bard,  capable  of  1)eing  molded  and  painted 
Willi  various  colors,  effected  a  revolution  iu  the  ceramic  art:  sculptors  were  employed  to 
mold  small  figures  and  other  objects  by  the  different  establishments,  and  the  vases,  which 
at  first  were  decorated  with  rude  copies  or  poor  imitations  nf  their  Chinese  originals,  by 
degrees  introduced  on  their  surfaces  the  art  of  the  country  where  they  were  made.  The 
Piiiotiiigs  on  poroelaiu  thus  resembled  those  on  enamel,  and  when  the  pieces  were  of 
(■onsid^ble  dimensions,  and  painted  by  distinguished  artists,  became  of  great  value. 
Thus,  copies  of  works  of  Itaphacl  and  of  Tintoretto,  iu  the  exhibition  of  1861,  were  val- 
ued at  £1000  and  £880.  Even  ordinary  cups,  when  painted  with  vignette^  have  their 
value  much  augmented.  So  also  the  application  of  delicate  colors,  as  blue,  green,  and 
rose-pink,  add(^  a  charm  not  found  in  the  monoclirome  glazed  ware^f  the  middle  agc& 
For  these,  Dresden  and  Sevres  were  formerly  unrivaled;  but  the  colors  of  late  years 
liavc  been  changed,  and  do  not  equal  the  old.  The  style  of  arthasvaried  in  each  century; 
the  old  rococo  shapes  having  been  superseded  at  the  commencemcut  of  tliis  century  Gy 
classical  shapes,  and  ag.iin  by  modified  mediaeval  forms.  The  pn&ent  age  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  attempt  to  reproduce  mq^tT^ioi,  palmy,  and  other  wares  ;Dy  the  improvo- 
ment  of  printing  in  colors;  by  the  invention  of  statuary  porcelain,  and  an  application  of 
the  material  to  otlier  purposes,  as  buttons,  stamped  or  pressed  from  a  mold  or  die. 
Besides  the  ornamentation  of  vases,  a  trade-mark  is  often  added,  either  stamped  in  or 
painted  on  the  ware.  This,  on  the  early  majolica,  had  the  date,  place,  and  name  of  the 
artist;  but  the  Dresden,  Sdvres,  Ohslsea,  ana  other  establishments  introduced  devices, 
monograms,  arms,  etc.,  as  swords,  anchors,  crowns,  and  other  devices.  The  Cliincse 
tans  devices,  mottoes,  names  of  makers,  and  the  date  of  the  reign  when  made,  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  monarch  of  tho  Ming  dTnastr  about  1480,  generally  in  red  color,  and 
ImitaUng  the  seals  or  stamps  used  for  scaling  documents.  These  marks  are  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Brongniart,  Traiie  da  Arts  Geramiquet^vo,  Paris,  1844);  Birch,  Arieient  Fottei'y  {X^'S); 
Marryat,  Pottery  (3d  cd. ,  1864] ;  Jacquemart  and  Le  Slant,  Bistotre  de  la  Pitreelaine  (1863) ; 
El^za  Meteyard,  Wedgtcood  and  hit  Work*  (1873) ;  the  reports  of  the  (^il^tlona  at  Loodon 
(1851-62);  Paris  (1855-67-78);  and  Philadelphia  (1876). 

Mamifiuiare. — The  dough-like  condition  into  which  clay  can  be  worked  wldi  water, 
and  the  hardness  It  may  be  made  to  acquire  by  burning,  are  qualities  which  bare  beeu 
turned  to  account  by  man  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  potter's 
art  essentially  depends;  but  there  is  great  variety  in  clay,  and  it  is  only  by  knowing 
something  of  its  nature  and  constituents  that  any  real  advance  has  been  effected  in  pot- 
tery. If  a  piece  of  clay  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  consists  of  exceedinirly 
minute  particles,  hsld  together  by  aggregation  when  moist;  but  if  dried  it  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  mere  pressure;  and  if,  instead  of  diying,  we  add 
an  excess  of  water,  it  may  be  so  mixed  and  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  that  it 
appears  almost  to  be  dissolved.  In  time,  however,  it  is  aeposited  as  s  sediment,  and 
when  the  excess  of  water  is  removed,  it  is  a  soft  tenacious  paste,  which  is  so  non-elastic 
tliat  it  will  retain  the  smallest  impression  made  in  it  without  change.  This  minute 
division  of  its  particles,  and  the  absence  of  elasticity,  are  its  most  valuable  qiialiiicR. 
But  all  clays  are  not  of  the  same  purity  and  quality;  the  commonest  is  that  of  brick 
fields,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature;  but  it  is  so  mixed  up 
with  iron  and  other  foreign  ingredients  that,  except  for  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  coarsest 
kinds  of  pottery,  it  is  not  used 

The  purest  kinds  of  potter's  clay  arc  railed  kaeUfi,  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks  containing  large  proportions  of  feldspar,  a  ftlightly 
variable  compound  substance,  which,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said  to  be  a  rombiuation 
of  neutral  Plicate  of  alumina  and  tbe  silicates  of  potash,  sodui,  lime.  ^f^Mgti^a^  together 
or  singly.   Certiun  kinds  of  graniUc  rocks,  eqiecially  Stuf'^lmter'TantgB^by  their 
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atmospheric  decomposition,  yield  fine  kaolin.  Qreat  experience  is  required  in  selectiDg 
and  usin^  the  materials,  b^use  iu  nature  Uie  plastic  materials  are  very  irregularly 
mixed  with  other  substances,  which  have  a  more  or  less  deteriorating  effect.  Most  of 
tlie  best-known  clays  contain  a  certain  portion  of  free  silica  in  addilion  to  that  in  com- 
biaatioQ  as  natural  silicate,  which  requires  to  be  removed  for  very  fine  wares  by  boiling 
in  caustic  potash,  otherwise,  it  proves  injurious.  The  finest  china-clay  of  Great  Britain 
is  obtained  from  Comwall,  where  the  decomposed  ^anite  is  washed  by  streams  of  water, 
which  carry  it  away  into  ponds  called  catchpoolt.  The  discovery  of  this  source  of  china- 
clay  was  made  by  Sir.  Cwkworthy  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  alone  afforde il 
means  for  improving  our  native  pottery,  which  were  most  admirably  turned  to  account 
Vy  Hr.  Joslah  Wedgwood,  and  after  fdm,  by  Hr.  Herbert  Hinton,  Hr.  Copeland,  apd 
others.  I^revious  to  thia,  although  as  before  noticed,  fine  pottery  was  made  in  Britain 
in  two  or  tree  places,  yet  the  general  character  of  oar  potte^,  which  was  <''hieQy  manu- 
factured in  tlM  neighborhood  of  BiHslem,  in  Staffordshire,  was  most  niis<  rable  both  in 
material  and  design.  The  clay  was  inferior  in  color,  prepared  with  very  little  care,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  white  or  yellow  lead  glaze;  but  the  discoverj^of  the  Cornish  clay 
by  affording  a  material  of  excelleut  quality,  stimulated  the  manufacturers  to  improve  the 
seueral  style  of  their  manufacture.  •  Scarcely  second  in  importance  to  this  discovery  was 
Wedgwood's  good  taste  and  untiring  zeal  in  working  out  that  revolution  in  tbe  art  of  the 
British  potter,  that  has  led  to  its  present  enormous  development.  In  1780,  when  Wedg- 
wood  was  bom  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  that  place  supplied  the  creater  part  of  the 
common  household  pottery  of  Great  Britain;  but  so  small  was  the  trade,  that  it  was  but 
little  more  than  a  village  encumbered  wiih  heaps  of  broken  crockery,  and  its  environs 
disfigured  with,  clay -pits  and  piles  of  refuRC:  now  it  is  the  center  of  *a  populous  district 
called  "The  Potteries,"  comprising  about  48  sq.  miles.  In  this  limited  spaee  there  are 
now  nearly  280  kilns  at  work,  employing  more  than  100,000  operatives. 

The  method  pursued  in  making  pottery  and  porcelidD  ia  the  some  in  principle  every- 
where; we  dialt,  therefore,  give  the  general  outline  of  the  process  without  entering  inio 
the  minute  differences  which  distinguish  tlie  variations  produced  by  different  manu- 
&ctnrer8  in  Uiis  and  other  countries.  Pottery  and  porcelain  differ  chiefly  in  this,  tbtit 
the  superior  quality  of  tbe  materials  used  iu  making  tbe  latter,  gives  it  a  peculiar  truns- 
lucency.  For  pottery,  inferior  materials  are  used,  and  a  considerable  admixture  of  cal- 
cined flint,  bone-ashes,  or  native  phospliate  of  lime,  are  added  to  the  clay.  The  use  of 
the  calcined  flint  was  said  to  have  been  flrat  adopted  by  a  Burslem  potter  named  Astbui  y, 
who,  while  traveling  to  London  on  horseback,  in  the  year  1720,  had  occasion  in  passing 
through  Dunstable,  to  seek  tho  assistance  of  a  hostler  in  consequence  of  some  disease  in 
bis  horse's  eyes.  He  noticed  that  tlie  man  took  a  piece  of  flint,  burned  it,  and  then 
reduced  it  to  a  fine  powder,  which  he  blew  into  the  horse's  eyes.  Astbuiy  noticing  tbe 
beautiful  whiteness  of  tho  powder,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  it  in  his  pottery ;  and  did 
so  with  ^reat  success. 

The  ingredients,  such  as  the  clay  and  calcined  flints,  are  ground  by  separate  means ; 
the  fonner  In  the  pu^-mill.  This  is  an  upright,  iron-bound,  wooden  cylinder,  with  an 
axis  tamed  by  machmeiy;  projecUng  from  the  axis  are  7  arms,  each  of  whiclj  has 
8  knives  fixed  m  it,  witli  the  prints  outward,  and  bo  arranged  that  they  spread  over  the 
largest  amount  of  space  in  tbe  interior;  and  altogether  they  are  placed  in  a  spiral 
manner,  so  that  when  in  motion,  the  clay  which  is  thrown  in  lumps  into  the  bopper- 
shaped  upper  part  of  the  VRt,  is  worked  down,  and  is  so  cut  and  kneaded  by  the  knives 
that  it  is  forced  out  at  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  in  tbe  state  of  soft  pap.  This  is  aided 
by  the  knives  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lowest  arm  Ijeing  connected  togctlier  by  a  plate, 
which  prevents  all  settlement  at  the  bottom.  This  pap-like  clay  passes  into  a  large 
wooden  tank,  in  which  it  is  agitated  with  water  until  quite  incorporated  so  as  to  resemble 
milk  In  color  and  consistency.  In  another  mill,  of  a  different  construction,  the  Cornish 
granite  and  calcined  flinta  are  being  reduced  to  a  somewhat  similar  state.  This  mill  is 
very  strongly  constructed,  and  consists  of  a  tub-like  vat,  in  the  center  of  which  turns  an 
axle  moved  by  machinery;  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  Is  a  thick  stone-bed,  consisting  either 
of  chert  or  bom  stone.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  8  strong  arms  project  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  and  strongly  attttched  to  these  are  dtout  beams  pointing  down- 
wiurd,  and  nearly  touching  the  stone-lied.  As  the  axis,  with  its  arms  and  beams,  tum^ 
nnud.  Uie  beams  push  some  large  masses  of  the  Oomtsh  gmnite  or  of  chert  stone  round 
with  Uiem,  and  these  triturate  ue  calcined  flints  and  other  hard  materiale,  and  stir  up 
the  water  with  which  the  vat  is  kept  constantly  supplied,  while  it  overflows  in  a  milky 
state,  charged  with  the  finely  divided  materials,  into  a  cistern,  where  it  is  kept  stirred 
until  it  is  sufficiently  suppliwi  with  the  solid  materials,  and  the  thickened  milky  liquid 
is  then  drawn  off,  in  proper  proportions,  into  a  vat  to  which  the  prepared  clay  is  also 
passed.  The  mixture  of  the  two  is  then  Allowed  to  subside  until  the  water  fs  nearly 
clear,  when  it  is  drawu  off;  and  the  sediment  is  deprived  of  its  surplus  moisture,  either 
by  evaporation,  or,  in  tlie  best  works,  by  a  pneumatic-exhausting  apparatus,  which  does 
it  very  quickly.  The  composition  is  then  a  fine  plastic  material  ^the  consistency  of 
toogli  dough,  and  Is  ready  for  the  potter's  use.  In  preparing  the  finer  materials  for 
porcelain  many  ottier  operations  are  required,  all,  however,  having  the  same  object,  viz.. 
the  extremely  minute  division  of  tbe  substances  used. 

The  prepared  clay  is  taken  to  tbe  thivwing-matMne,  or  jit^<r*i^j^^^:^L|^repre- 
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..Bcnted  in  fig.  1.    Tliis  coijaistB  of  a  fixed  table  A,  Uirougli  whicb  passes  the  axle  B,  nnd 

rises  a  little  above  its  surftice.  mid 
having  ou  its  upper  end,  a  disk  C. 
which  revolves  with  il.  The  axle 
ie  put  inlo  rapid  Dioiioii  by  itifDlng 
the  fly-wheel  D,  eilijer  by  hand  or 
uiaehiiici-y;  auil  ibis  cnueemi  rapid 
revoiution  of  thediek  C,  upon  ivbirh 
is  placed  the  soft  unit-s  of  clay  lo  be 
molded.  At  K  in  seen  an  ujiriL'bt, 
with  a  smnii  sliiiing-bar  ri'^iiiiited 
by  a  scifw;  this  is  the  cuide  for 
the  potter  to  re^ii'atc  the  neicht  of 
the  vessel  h<;  is  making,  wlir-a 
the  lump  of  clay  is  revolviug^  the 
potter,  with  his  hands  or  with 
proper  tools,  fnshious  il  into  any 
Bbape  he  pleoaes;  his  management  of  this  requires  considemble  shill,  as  nearly 
.eveiy  article  requires  a  different  configuration.  But  some  aTtieles  are  formed 
in  molds,  the  molds  b«ing  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  answers  well  for  tine 
porcelain  intended  to  be  veiy  thin,  because  the  plaster-mold  uhsorbs  much  of 
the  moisture  in  the  paste,  and  thus  partially  dries  it,  so  ihst  il  admits  of  handling, 
which  in  a  softer  state  would  be  very  diflBcult.  The  paste  is  used  so  liquid  th:it 
it  can  be  poured  into  the  molds.    It  is  usual,  in  casting,  to  have  a  mold  for  each  jiart. 

For  nearly  flat  articles,  such  as  din- 
ner-plates, a  plan  is  adopted  wliich 
combines  both  processes:  a  mold,  usu- 
ally of  plasler,  Fig.  2,  a.  is  placed  on 
the  disk  of  ihe  tlirowing  wheel,  A,  and 
a  thin  Inyer  of  the  pasle  is  pressi'd 
on  to  it.  so  as  completely  to  take  its 
form;  then  to  tlie  guide-post,  c,  is  at- 
tached an  aim.  d,  with  a  small  brass 
plate,  e,  on  its  lower  side.  This  pinle 
IS  cut  to  the  outline  of  half  the  plate, 
or  dish;  as  it  revolves,  this  pares 
down  and  shapes  the  clay  to  its  own 
outline,  nnd  to  ihe  thickness  to  which 
it  is  set,  there  being  an  arrangement 
on  the  arm  of  the  guide-post  by  which 
this  can  be  effected.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  deep  vessels,  molds  are  .used  for  the  exterior,  and  the  interior  is  formed 
by  the  hand.  This  process  insures  certainty  of  size  and  shape,  which  is  important  4n 
making  large,  numbers  of  similar  articles,  as  tea-cups.  etc.  Tiie  mold  is  lined  with  a 
thin  cake  of  clay,  and  when  placed  on  the  revolving  disk,  it  is  fashioned  inside  by  hand, 
and  finished  off  with  a  wet  sponge.  Sometimes  metal  or  born  tools  are  used  for  pro- 
ducing moldings  and  other  raised  ornaments,  or  for  grooves,  when  the  turning  or 
throwmg  wheel  is  used.  If  the  articles  made  require  handles  or  other  similar  accessory 
parts,  they  are  always  molded,  unless  of  very  simple  foims.  and  are  attached  whilst 
they  and  the  body  are  still  soft  enough.  They  are  joined  by  a  thin  fluid  paste  called  a 
slip,  and  the  junction  is  smoothed  over  vrith  the  wet  sponge'  wliich  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  potter's  tools.  Being  formed,  the  articles,  of  whatever  kind,  are  now 
taken  to  the  drying-stove,  where  they  are  placed  ou  shelves,  and  remain  there  some 
time,  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  85°  Fnhr.  When  quite  dn',  they  are  next  taken  to  a 
workshop  near  the  kiln,  and  they  arc  here  carefully  parked  in  coarse  earthenware  ves- 
sels, called  seggars,  which  are  so  mnde  that  they  can  Iw  piled  upon  one  another  to  a 
great  height  in  the  kiln,  as  seen  in  fig.  3,  in  which  smiie  of  the  i^eggars  are  seen  in 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  arrangement  more  intelligible.  As  the  seggars 
are  generally  made  large  enougli  to  hold  a  number  of  articles,  which  would,  when 
highly  heated,  adhere  if  they  touched,  a  number  of  curiously -shaped  pieces  of  burned 
clay  are  used  for  placing  between  them,  so  as  to  make  tliem  rest  on  points:  these  are 
called  watelwa,  coekspuTs,  triangka.  stiltt,  etc.  Another  object  is  gained  bv  this,  in  bni  n- 
ing  flat  articles  such  as  plates:  these,  if  placed  one  upon  another,  woufd  not  bo  fired 
equally;  but,  when  they  are  held  apart,  the  beat  affects  all  parts  alike.  The  seggars  ai-e 
so  piled  in  Ihe  kiln  that  the  center  is  hollow,  and  there  are  free  spaces  between  them 
tlirou^h  which  the  Are  can  ascend ;  props,  n,  a,  a,  fig.  8,  being  so  placed  as  lo  keep  them 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  sides  all  round.  Thus  each  seggar  forms  a  small  oven, 
in  which  one  or  mcUp  pieces  of  pottery  or  porcelain  are  baked,  and  the  seggars  prevent 
any  unequal  heating  of  the  pieces,  and  also  protect  them  from  smoke.  A  kiln  has  gen- 
erally eight  furnaces,  and  it  is  usual  to  raise  six  piles  of  seggars  between  every  two  fur- 
naces, or  rather  between  their  flues,  which  rise  to  a  considemble  height  in  'the  kilns. 
Each  pile  of  seggars  is  technically  called  a  bung,  so  that  there  are  gen(^1^4d  o^  50 
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buDgs  to  the  :;hni^  of  a  kiln.  When  all  this  is  arrnngcd.  the  furnaces  are  lighted,  oud 
great  care  is  takeo  to  Imve  the  best  coal,  as  it  eoables  the  manufactui'er  lo  make  a  more 
certain  caleulatiou  us  to  its  effects,  and 
is  less  liable  to  smoke  and  sulphureous 
vapors,  which  might  injuriously  af 
feet  the  c^teals  of  the  kiln.  The 
baking  or  firing  requires  great  care 
and  attention,  and  there  arc  many 
nice  regulations  connected  with  it  to 
guide  the  workmen.  It  usuallv  lasts 
from  40  to hours.  The  fire  fs  then 
allowed  to  goout,  and  the  kUn  to  cool 
Teiy  tp-adually,  after  which  it  is 
opened  and  the  seggars  removijd.  to 
))e  unpacked  in  a  separate  workshop. 
The  articles  are  now  in  tlic  stnte 
called  biscuit-ware,  and  require  both 
the  glaze  and  any  patterns  tbey  may 
be  intended  to  bear.  Commou  pol- 
ler}' is  often  figured  by  printing  the 
design  in  enamel  colors  on  paper,  and 
whilst  the  priming  is  Blillwet,  apply- 
ing it  to  the  biscuit-ware;  the  ware 
absorbs  the  enamel  ink.  and  the  paper 
is  removed  by  water,  leaviug  the  pat- 
tern on  tlie  ware.  It  is  tlien  fii-ed  in 
seggars,  or  a  muflBi*,  to  fix  the  color, 
and  is  then  dipped  into  composition 
called  glaze,  of  whicli  three  kinds  are 
used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 
The  first,  for  common  pipe  clay  ware, 
is  composed  of  Cornish  i^ranite,  16 
parts;  flint,  86  parts;  white-lead.  58 
parts ;  and  cullet,  or  broken  fliat- 
glaaa,  4  parts.  These  materials  are 
triturated  with  water,  with  the  same 
care  and  by  similar  means  to  those 
employed  in  forming  paste,  and  are 
reduced  with  water  to  the  same  milk- 
like liquidity.  Each  workman  has  a 
tub  of  the  glaze  before  him;  and  as 
the  articles  of  Inscuit  -  ware,  dther 
with  or  without  decorations,  are  brought  to  him,  he  dips  them  in  the  glaze,  so  as  to 
insure  a  uniform  coating  over  them;  and,  by  nice  miinagement,  he  prevents  any  lai^ 
drops  or  aocumulations  on  one  part  more  than  another.  The  porous  biscuit-ware  rap- 
idly absorbs  the  moisture,  and  dries  up  the  thin  film  of  glaze  on  the  surface  of  the  arti- 
cles, which  are  again  placed  in  segjiars,  and  carried  to  the  glaze-kiln,  where  they 
undergo  another  firing,  which  melts  the  glaze,  and  converts  it  into  a  perfectly  transpar- 
ent glass,  like  water,  all  over  the  surface,  and  renders  any  pattern  previously  printed 
upon  it  very  plain.  The  temperature  in  the  glaze  or  enamel  kiln  is  only  increased  very 
nadualiy,  and  is  kept  up  for  about  fourteen  hours,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  and  the  articles  are  taken  out  completed.  So  fur.  this  description  lias'  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porcelain  on  a  large  scale,  for  general  purposes;  but 
when  it  is  app'ied  to  more  costly  autl  arliatin  wonts,  very  special  arrangements  are 
required:  ana  in  the  case  of  remarkably  fine  pieces,  instead  of  the  huge  kilns,  which 
hold  frequently  many  thousand  pieces,  muffle  furnaces  are  both  used  for  the  biscuit,  the 
glaze,  and  the  colored  and  gilded  decorations,  wliich,  in  porcelain,  are  applied  on  the 
glaze,  and  not  on  tlie  biscuit. 

The  decoration  of  porcelain  has  long  held  a  high  rank  as  a  flue  art;  and  the  exquisite 
skill  shown  in  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  continental  manufactures,  and  lately  in 
those  of  Britain,  has  fairly  entitled  it  to  that  rank.  The  colors  employed  are  all  colored 
glasses  ground  to  impalpable  powders,  and  mixed  with  borax  or  some  other  fiuxing 
material;  for  use  they  are  generally  made  liquid  with  oil  of  spike,  and  they  are  laid  on 
with  hair-pencils  in  the  same  way  as  oil-colors.  The  whole  process  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  painting  or  staining  glass;  the  glaze  on  the  biscuit-porcelain  being  true  glass,  and 
the  enamel  colors  being  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  glass  decorator.  The 
colon  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  materials  of  which  glass  is  made  with  the  coloring 
material  and  the  flux,  or  simply  with  the  already  colored  glass  and  the  flux.  When  the 
former  plan  is  employed,  the  following  are  ibe  coloring  materials  employed :  oxide  of 
chromium  for  green;  oxide  of  iron  for  red.  brown,  violet,  gray,  and  yellow;  oxide  of 
uranium  for  orange,  yellow,  black;  oxide  of  manganese  for  violet,  brown,  hlackj  and 
porcrie-  oxide  of  cobalt  for  hlue,  gray,  and  black:  oxide  of  antSiaiBjdfof^UW^dxide 
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of  titannim  for  yellow;  oxide  of  copper  for  greeo ;  suboxide  of  copper  for  red t  setqul- 
oxide  uf  iridium  for  fine  blacic;  protocbromate  of  iroafor  brown;  cliromaie  of'iead  for 
yellow;  cbromate  of  barytea  for  yellow ;  chloride  of  fiilTer  for  tleepeoiiig  reds  and  pur- 
ples; purple  of  casaiua  for  ruby  and  purple.  Several  of  these  colors  tire  much  increased 
in  brilliaucy  by  tbe  addition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  wliicli  of  itself  gives  no  color,  and  tbe 
tnuisptirent  ones  are  reudered  opaque  by  tbu  addition  of  oxide  of  ttu.  ^ 

Otber  fluxes  besides  bonix,  or  borate  of  soda,  are  used,  as  sand,  feldspar,  boracicacid, 
minium  or  litliargti,  salt,  saltpeter,  potash,  and  soda.  Nothing  enriches  tbe  appearance 
of  porcelain  more  than  good  gildiug;  for  tliis  parpose  gold-leaf  is  rubbed  down  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  pulverulent  goid  is  produced  ijy  pTMlpitating  a  solution  of  gold  in 
aqun-regia,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulpliate  of  iron.  The  goid  is  precipitated 
as  a  brown  powder,  which'  is  washed  and  dried-  and  then  worked  up  witli  one-sixteenth 
of  its  weigbt  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  painted  on,  then  fired,  and 
afterward  burnished.  Peculiar  and  beautiful  metallic  lusters  are  produced  upon  pot- 
tery by  precipitated  platinum  and  other  means;  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  all  the  details  by  which  the  almost  numberieas  variations  are  pro- 
duced Id  the  maQufacture  and  deoorwoa  of  this  material.  The  literature  relating  to  its 
history  Is  rich  in  treatises  for  tlie  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  the  art. 

Tlie  following  are  the  chief  rarleties  of  ceramic  materials  and  their  usual  composi- 
tion: 1.  Poreelam. — At  Sevres,  itaolin,  48  parts;  sund  (pure  white),  48  parts;  chiuk,  4 
purts.  At  Di-csden,  Icaolin,  62  parts;  feldspar,  36  parts;  bi-otcen  biscuit-porcelain,  2 parts. 
At  Berlin,  kaolin,  76  x>artB;  feldspar,  24  parts.  lu  England  Ihreo  mixtures  are  used:  For 
common  china,  ground  flints,  75  parts;  calcined  bones,  180  parts;  china-cl^,  40  parts; 
clay,  70  parts.  For  flne  china,  ground  flints.  66  parts;  calcined  bones,  100  parts;  china- 
clay,  06  parts;  Cornish  granite,  80  paris.  Fine,  for  modeling  figures,  etc.,  Lynn  sand, 
150  parts;  calcined  bones,  800  parts;  chlna^lay,  lOO  parts:  poiash,  107  parts.  The 
glaze  requires  to  be  Tftried  for  nearly  all,  so  that  Uieir  futility  mav  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  mme  or  less  fusible  character  of  tbe  biscuit  ingrenieuts.  2.  Parian. — 
Tlie  compodtlon  for  this  Is  ttie  same  as  that  for  the  flne  English  china,  but  it  is  used  in 
a  liquid  state,  so  as  to  be  poured  into  the  plaster  of  Paris  molds.  It  requires  very  great 
aire  in  the  firing.  8.  BaHhenviare  (Fr.  Faience,  from  Fayeoza,  the  name  of  a  place  iu 
Italy  where  it  was  made;  Dutch,  Delft,  from  its  having  i>eca  chiefly  made  at  Delft,  in 
Holland). — Made  of  rarious  kinds  of  clay,  varying  In  cofor  from  yellow  to  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  (quality  required;  and  more  or  less  of  powdered  calcined  flints  aro  mixed  with 
it  to  give  It  body  and  hardness.  Sometimes,  as  in  porous  vessels,  only  clay  is  tued. 
4.  Stoneware,  such  as  is  used  for  jars,  bottles,  drain-pipes,  etc.,  is  made  of  several  kinds 
of  plastic  clay,  mixed  with  felspar  and  sand,  and  occasionally  a  little  lime,  but  the  mate- 
rials vary  much  in  different  loi^itics. 

In  Great  Britain  the  potteries  not  only  supply  the  home  demand,  but  also  export  to  a 
creatcr  extent  than  any  ot))"is  in  Europe;  and  so  rapid  and  extensive  have  been  the 
improvements  eflfected  in  the  last  ten  years  by  British  potters,  tliat  both  as  a  maoufac- 
tunngand  as  an  artistic  country  Oa>at  Britain  now  stands  foremost.  In  1870  the  exports 
of  earthen  and  china  ware,  parian  and  porcelain  (except  red  pottery  and  brown  stone- 
wBnr)  amounted  in  value  to  £1.745,078.  The  largest  quantities  arc  sent  to  India,  North 
America,  and  Australia.  In  North  America,  however,  the  manufacture  oi  potterv  ia 
carried  on  with  great  activity  in  Jersey  City,  Philadclpliia,  Liverpool  (in  Ohio),  and  other 
places. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of  pottery  nnd  porcelain,  botli  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  employed  a  special  mark  to  distinguish  tbeir  works,  and  these  aro  now  of 
considerable  importance  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  choice  specimens. 

POTTINGER,  Sir  Henht.  1789-1856;  b.  Ireland;  went  to  India  in  1804  as  a  cadet 
in  the  Bombay  service;  was  employed  for  7  years  as  judge  and  collector  at  Ahmed- 
nuggiir  in  the  Deccan,  and  pollticat  resident  the  following  15  yeai*s  nt  Cutch  nnd  Scinde. 
In  1840,  returning  to  England,  he  received  a  baninelage;  and  in  1841,  war  having  broken 
out  between  England  and  China,  was  sent  to  China  as  amlm-usndor  extraordinary  and 
minister  ]denipotcntiary  to  settle  the  differences  in  re,!^nrd  to  the  opium  trade,  and  as 
superintendent  of  British  trade.  He  concerted  measure's  with  admirnl  Parker,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  taking  of  Amoy  and  other  important  places,  nnd  the  concluding  of  a 
peace  which  opened  the  great  ports  to  all  nations.  For  these  services  he  was  made 
a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1841.  In  1843  lie  whs  made  governor 
nnd  commander-in-chief  of  Hong-Kong,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1844  the  office 
of  privy  councilor  andapeusion  of  £1500  were  conferred  upon  him.  Iu  1646-47  he  was 
f^vemor  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1848  he  was  governor  and  coimmander-in-chief 
of  Madras  until  1854.   He  died  at  Malta. 

FOT'TO.   Sec  KnoujotT. 

POTTS.  George,  d.d..  1802-64;  b.  PIdladelphia;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania.  1819;  studied  theolopj'  at  Princeton;  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  1828; 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  cliurch  at  Natchez,  Miss..  1823-85;  of  Duane  Street  church. 
New  York,  188^-44;  and  of  University  Place  church,  1845-64,  He  was  an  eminent 
preacher  of  commanding  presence,  oratorical  manner,  flowing  style  and  Draclinal  aim. 
Though  drawn  into  a  controveray  with  Dr.  Wainwrightby¥lB6i^{MtB^&^^lnd  Jro 
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CKunA  vUhfffta  a  BUhep,  ha  wu  almjs  kind  nnd  fmternal  in  bis  deportment  toward 
Cbmtiaos  of  all  denominations.   IIu  published  numerous  sermons  and  addresses. 

POTT'S  DISEASE,  an  affection  of  the  Roinal  column  named  after  Dr.  Pereival  Pott 
(q.T.),  the  surgeon  who  first  accurately  described  its  coudition  nud  oature.  The  disease  ia 
oliierwise  called  aoguiar  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrffi  and  of  the  iiitervettebnil  anbstaoce,  usually  coniraenclng  in  Ihe  latter.  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  cssentiaK/  a  scrofulous  disease,  ana  it  is  often  attended  by  develop- 
ment of  tubercle  in  the  affected  part,  accompanied  by  caries  of  the  liony  substance  of  the 
vertebixe,  thegiving  way  of  which  causes  the  curvature  of  the  column.  Its  most  common 
period  of  developmect  is  childhood  and  youth,  wlille  the  body  is  gro'n'ing.  Spinal 
abscess,  or  the  formation  of  pus  at  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  appearance  further  down 
in  the  groin  and  thtgb,  is  a  common  occurrence,  although  recovery  sometimes  takes 
place  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Sometimes  the  pus  finds  its  way  beneath  the  fascia 
of  the  psoas  niuacle,  constituting  psoas  abscess.  Sometimes  the  'whole  tliigh  iKcomes 
involved  by  the  burrowing  of  tlie  pus  between  and  beneath  the  muscles.  Sometimes 
the  abscess  points  in  the  luius,  wheu  it  is  called  lumbar  abteeaa.  When  the  disease  is 
located  in  the  cervical  vertebra  the  abscess  points  in  the  pbarj'nx.  When  recovery  takes 
place  there  is  always  anchylosis,  caused  by  tlie  union  of  the  bony  tissue  of  contiguous 
vertebrae.  Oeneral  coastitutioual  measures  form  a  large  element  in  the  treatment,  those 
remedies  which  are  adapted  to  tlic  treatment  of  scrofula,  consumption,  and  debility 
being  especially  appropriate.  Attention  to  hygiene  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  As  much  exercise  in  the  opcu  air  as  is 
twusistent  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  with  bathing,  rubbing,  and  geueral  tonics. 
The  mecliaaical  surgical  treatment  consists  in  the  applic^on  ai  apparatus  calculated  to 
sustain  the  form  of  the  body,  prevent  attrition  between  the  bones,  and  relieve  irritation 
geDeiulIy,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  the  Ingenul^  and  skill  of  the  surgeon. 

POTTSTOWN,  a  borou^  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  36  m.  from  Philadelphia;  on 
tlie  PlUlftdelpliia  and  Reading  railroad ;  pop.  'TO,  4,215.  'The  town  is  amid  picturesque 
scenery,  ana  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  neighborhood.  The  chief  industries  are  connected  with  the  roll- 
uig-mills,  furnaces,  the  great  PottstoW'n  iron  company,  and  the  railroad  repair  shops. 

FOTTSVILLE,  a  city  of  Pennsylvnnia,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  at  the  entrance  of  Nor* 
wcgiim  creek,  98  m.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  b^  railway.  It  is 
is  the  midst  of  a  rich  anthracite  coal  and  iron  region,  and  has  several  iron  foundries,  s 
bratjs  foundry;  manufactures  of  iron  safes,  sashes,  and  wood-work;  county  buildings:  10 
hanks;  8  English,  8  German,  and  1  Welsh  paper;  and  19  churches,  8of  which  are  Welsh. 
Pup.  '70,  12,384. 

FOT-WALLESS,  or  Pot-Wallopbbb  (from  pot,  and  old  English  «oK,  to  boil  or  bub- 
ble),  the  popular  designation  of  a  class  of  electors  forming  the  constituency  of  various 
English  Dorougha~as  Uchester,  Uoniton,  Tregoney,  Old  Sarum — before  the  reform  act 
of  1883,  whose  qualification  as  housekeepers  was  considered  to  be  established  by.their 
boiling  a  pot  witliin  the  limits  of  the  borough  over  a  fireplace  erected  In  the  open  air. 
The  doing  so  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  elector  was  in  circumstances  to  provide 
for  his  own  subsistence,  and  not  necessitated  to  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

POTT,  a  district  t.  and  rising  sea-port  of  Russia,  in  the  Caucasian  government  of 
Kutais,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rion,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  sea. 
The  Rion  connects  the  port  with  the  interior,  and  since  the  establifihment  of  regular 
steam  oommanicatlon  by  the  Ruaaiui  trade  and  navigation  company  in  this  quarter, 
the  commerce  and  espectidlv  the  tran^t-trade  of  this  town  has  greatly  increased.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  1*11118.   Pop.  '67.  1S09. 

POUCH,  MnjTART,  A  stout  leather  box.  black  or  brown,  lined  with  tin,  covered  with 
a  strong  nap.  and  omnmented  with  the  device  of  the  regiment,  serves  to  carry  the 
cartridges  required  by  a  soldier  for  immediate  use.  When  cartridges  are  supplied  for  a 
whole  day's  service,  two  pouches  are  worn,  one  on  the  front  point  of  the  hip,  and  a 
larger  one  on  a  belt  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder. 

FOTTCHES  SAT,  Fiieudoatoma,  a  genus  of  murida,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
natives  of  parts  North  America  w.  of  tho  Miasissippi.  and  some  of  them  very  trouble- 
some from  Uie  i^^ages  they  commit  in  fields  and  gardens.  They  have  four  molars  on 
each  side  In  each  Jaw.  The  tail  is  short.  The  cheelu  are  funiisfaed  with  pouches,  to 
which  the  name  refers,  the  openings  of  which  are  from  the  outside,  and  not  from  the 
moutli.    The  pouched  rata  Inirrow  In  the  ground,  and  do  great  mischief  to  root-crops. 

POUCHET,  FftLix  Abchihsob.  1800-72;  b.  at  Rouen;  took  his  medical  degree  la 
Paris,  and  became  in  1828  professor  at  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Rouen,  and 
director  of  that  institution,  and  in  1886  professor  at  tlie  medical  school  there.  He 
invented  an  a&roscope  and  proposed  atheory  of  spontaneous  ovulation,  often  dcsi^ated 
as  Pouchet's  laws.  He  published  80  volumes,  the  principal  of  which  are  2  Aeorw  Pot^ive 
De  COmlaiion  Sp(mtan^  etdela  Fecnndntion  dm  Mammijira  et  de  VE^^  Humaine,  for 
which  he  received  from  the  academy  the  prize  of  10,000  francs;  EisMre  des  Seieneea 
ItatureUeaaumo^ndse;  Jleteoroginie;  ou  TraiUdelaOeniratitmSpontatiSe;  J^niTieniM 
Iiifin(mitt(€hrandtetk»l7^fin£mentl^!tat.  The  last  work  has  been  ti%|^||^^tp(55|^e 
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"  His  works,"  Ba}''B  the  XotivelU  Biogra^hu  Qenirale,  "  are  distinguished  for  KnipulouB 
accuracy.  His  experiments  on  epoulaneous  geneiHtion  in  opposition  to  those  of  31. 
Pasteur,  hod  a  great  culebritj  in  the  scientific  world." 

FOtrflHEEBPSIE,  a  city  of  New  Yoiic.  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  75  m.  n. 
of  New  York,  fluely  situated  on  a  tabte-land,  about  200  ft.  above  tlie  river. .  The  city 
has  broad  and  handsome  streets,  with  fine  public  and  ptivate  edifices.  The'  colleffiaie 
school  is  situated  on  an  eminence  which  rises  500  ft.  above  the  river,  and  front  wliich 
A  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  an  area  2.500  sq.m.  in  extent  may  be  obtaiiiL'd. 
Fougiikccpsic  contains  a  city-halt,  academy,  law-school,  lyceum,  orphan  asylum,  6  pnb. 
lie  schools,  an  endowed  female  college,  a  rural  cemetery,  6  banks,  extenslTO  irou-works; 
carriage,  chair,  and  carpet  factories;  breweries.  21  churches,  and  has  railway  andsteaiu- 
boat  commuiiication  with  New  York  and  Albany.  Poughkecpsic  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1690;  during  the  revitlutioa  it  was  the  state  capital,  and  tlie  couveiilion  met 
here,  1788,  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.   Fop.  in  '70.  20,080. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  {ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Dutchess  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
Pouglikeepsic  and  Eastern  railroads;  pop.  '80,  80,207.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the 
streets  are  sliaded  and  lighted  witit  gas;  and  tlierc  are  many  handsome  public  and 
private  buildings.  Two  m.  n,  of  the  city  are  the  buildings  of  the  Hudson  river  state 
liospital  for  the  insane,  built  1867-71  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,000.  Vassar  college,  for 
women,  is  about  2  m.  e.  of  Pouglikeepsie  by  horse-cars.  TLe  principal  building, 
moiU'lcd  after  the  Tuileries,  is  500  ft.  lon^,  5  stories  liigh,  and  contains  24^  bedrooms 
and  100  parlors,  with  recitation  rooms,  a  ciiapel,  library,  laboratories,  etc.  The  colk-ge 
has  also  an  observatory,  art  museum,  and  gymnasium.  The  mineral  cabinets  are  large. 
The  art  gallery  has  one  of  tlie  best  collectious  of  water  colors  in  America,  The  observa- 
tory has  a  large  equiltorial  reflector.  The  college  was  founded  in  1661  by  Maltliew 
Valvar,  who  endowed  it  with  $^,0(X>,  and  afCei-ward  made  it  large  gifts.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  400.  Pouglikeepsie  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  educational 
histitutions,  among  whidi,  besides  Vasf^ar  college,  ore  the  Poughkcepsie  collegiate  insti- 
tute, the  military  histitute.  Cottage  Hill  seminary,  St.  Peter's  academy,  the  Pough- 
kcepsie female  acaolemy.  Riverview  military  academy,  and  Eastman's  national  busincaa 
college.  It  is  connected  with  New  Paltz,  opposite,  by  steam  ferry.  The  city  has  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  county.  Tlie  manufacturing  industries  are 
large,  Including  roUiug-mil^,  furnaces,  ship-yards,  tanneries,  foundries,  coopers'  nhons, 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  etc.  It  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation  to  put  a  bridge 
a(HY>ss  the  Hudson  at  this  point,  at  an  estimated  cast  of  $2,600,000.  Over  this  it  is 
proposed  to  run  a  railroad  connecting  Boston  with  tlie  Erie  railroad  and  the  west. — 
The  state  legislature  met  here  during  the  invasion,  1777-76.  and  assented  to  the  artlclea 
of  confederation. 

POUILLBT,  Claudb  SBBTAtB  Mathias,  1791-1668;  a  French  physician;  educated 
in  Paris;  became  professor  in  1827,  director  in  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades  in 
1883;  in  1888  nrofessOT  of  physic  at  Sorbonne,  and  as  a  lecturer  distinguiriicd  by 
the  ele^nce  of  his  diction  and  his  power  to  make  scientific  studies  int«i»tiug  ana 
instructive  to  unscientific  people.  He  was  the  inventor  of  instruments  for  measuring 
the  varying  compressibility  of  gases;  the  origiaator  of  a  theory  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  of 
an  instrument  by  which  it  is  measured,  called  the  pyrlieliotneter;  and  of  experimental 
demonstrations  of  tlie  laws  of  electric  currents.  His  principal  work  has  been  abridged 
for  the  use  of  schools  under  the  title  of  Sfotiona  Qeiierale-^  de  Pkyttique  et  de  Metearohgie 
A  Vutage  de  lajeunetae.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  embrace  memoirs  on  tUe  voltaic 
pile,  the  source  of  thermo  and  hydro-electricity,  tlie  ela-sticity  of  fluids,  the  latent  heat  of 
vapors,  measures  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  the  lieight.  speed,  and  (Erection  of  clouds, 
atM  the  use  of  photography  in  determining  them. 

POUJOULAT,  Jean  Josrph  FRAn9oi8,  1808~W;  b.  Franc»;  co-laborer  with  the 
elder  Michaud  upon  tlie  BSdioth^t  des  Croimdea.  and  traveler  with  him  Uirou^h  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  study  of  tlie  scenes  of  tbe  crusades.  On  their  return 
they  published  in  1833-35  tlie  CorrespondeTice  (VOrient.  An  ardent  rovalist,  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  irregular  advent  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  in  1830.  he  made  him- 
self felt  in  politics  throQgli  contributions  to  llic  Qiiotidienne.  Having  cultivsted  the  fear 
of  republics  amoug  the  middle-classes  of  France,  he  helped  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
eoup  ttitaj;  of  Napoleon  in  1851 :  but  made  as  determined  war  upon  the  new  government 
OS  upon  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  through  the  columns  of  the  Xfnion,  the  Revue  dee  Devx 
Mondea,  and  other  journals.  His  Bistoire  de  Jei-uialem,  a  religious  and  philosophical 
picture,  was  crowned  by  the  academy  in  1840-42;  also  TRtttoire  de  St.  AugnsUn-,  1844. 
In  1893  he  published  a  review  of  Rdnan's  Life  of  Jemit.  He  has  been  a  prolific  author 
of  works  mostly  on  religious  history  and  its  current  discussions. 

POULPE,  Octopus,  a  genus  of  cephalopoda  (q.v,)  of  the  ov(\er  d^anchiata;  having  eiglit 
feet  or  arijie,  nearly  equal,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  and  very  long  in  pio])or- 
tion  to  the  body.  ,  There  is  no  shell,  but  it  i.s  represented  by  two  small  grains  of  horny 
substance  imbedded  in  the  back,  one  on  eacli  side.  The. arms  are  used  for  swimming 
in  water,  creeping  on  land,  and  seizing  prey.  Poulpes  swim  by  cpntractioM  of  the 
muscular  web  of  the  body,  which  extends  upon  the  arms.  oigFli^bPS^DD®  ^ 
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spider-like  manner,  -with  s^rawlin^  arms.  Like  other  cpplialopods,  when  nlarmi'd  or 
aunoj-ed,  they  discharee  an  inky  fluid.  One  species  (0.  vulyaiis)  is  occasionally  found  on 
the  British  shores,  and  is  more  commoQ  on  the  gouthem  shores  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
In  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  polpptts  of  the  ancients.  Its  arms  arc  six  times  us  long 
as  its  body,  and  each  furnisiied  witli  120  pairs  of  suckers.  Sec  Cephalopoda.  In 
warmer  seas  very  larg:e  species  occur;  and  althougli  the  stories  relatetl  of  ttitir  laying 
hold  of  and  swamping  boats,  seizins  aud  killing  swimmers,  etc..  may  probalily  bf  fabu- 
lous, yet  it  is  certain  that  some  of  tbcni  have  arms  at  leiist  2  ft.  long,  and  there  id  prob- 
able reason  to  suppose  that  much  lai-gtr  sfKcies  exist,  which  mu»t  be  powerful  and 
dan^ruus  creatures.  A  pouipe,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  its  adversary,  and  its  beak 
tbreuteniug  to  approach,  must  have  a  suflicicutly  formidable  aspect.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
pouipe  which  Mr.  Ueule  encountered  on  the  shore  of  the  Bouin  islnuda.  M-hicli  he 
attempted  to  intercept  in  its  retreat  toward  the  sea,  and  which  turned  and  fastened  upon 
him.  laying  hold  of  him  with  its  ATms,  and  trying  to  bite  him  with  its  parrot-like  beak. — 
Bee  TAs  Octopus,  by  Henry  Lee  (1875).  * 

POULSON,  Zachabiah,  1761-1844;  b.  Philadelphia;  edited  and  published  T/w 
Amerimu  Da&y  Adoertuer,  1800-39,  the  first  daily  in  ihts  country.  He  was  stale  printer 
ior  some  yeara,  and  the  publisher  of  PouUon's  Town  and  (JounU-y  Almanac,  1789-1801. 
lie  also  published  Proud'a  HiHtory  of  Ptnnsylviuiia,  1797-98.  lie  wa.^  a  member  of 
aevend  liienuy  and  cliaritable  associations,  and  connected  with  the  library  company  of 
Philndelpliia  for  58  years. 

POULTICE.    See  Catapi^sm, 

FOULTBT  (Fr.  pouJe,  a  lieii),  a  collective  name  for  useful  domesticated  birds.  It  is 
sometimes  limited  to  the  domesticated  gallinaceous  birds,  but  ordinaiy  use  includes 
alt  the  birds  reared  for  economical  purposes.  These  belong  exclusively  to  two  oi-ders  of 
birds,  the  gallinae&ma  anil  palmiped;  the  common  fowl,  pea-fowl.  Guinea-fowl,  turkey, 
guan.  and  pigeon  belonging  to  the  former;  and  the  differeut  kinds  of  duck  and  goo:<e, 
aswell  as  the  swan,  to  the  fatter.  For  what  relates  to  the  different  species  and  their  vari- 
eties, we  refer  to  tliese  heads;  devoting  this  article  to  some  general  remarks  as  to  the 
management  of  poultry. 

In  general,  the  i-caring  of  poultry  is  regarded  as  a  very  subordinate  branch  of  rural 
economy,  and  it  is  pursued  chiefly  where  agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  primitive  stale, 
the  skillful  and  enterprising  farmer  deeming  it  beneath  hi%  attention,  or  finding  tliat  he 
has  not  time  to  attend  to  It,  and  often  looking  on  tlie  feathered  inmates  of  his  farm-yard 
almost  as  a  nuisance  because  of  their  invasions  of  his  fields.  It  may  pretty  safely  be. 
asserted  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  this,  and  that  poultry  properly  cared  for  would 
alwuys  be  found  a  source  of  profit.  Tlie  farm-yard  affords  graat  aavantages  for  the  keep- 
ing of  poultiT,  and  the  increasing  demand  of  the  market  promises  a  sure  return.  In 
some  parts  of  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  farms  are  small,  poultry  are  very  exten- 
sively kept  by  farmers  and  cottagers;  but  the  o.  of  France  and  Pomerania  exceed  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  poultry- keeping,  which  there  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  leading 
ot^ect  of  husbandry,  and  the  traffic  in  the  products  of  the  poultry-yard  is  on  a  truly 
great  scale. 

There  is  very  commonly  no  building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  poul- 
trv;  but  perches  and  places  for  nwts  arc  provided  for  them  in  a  cow-house  or  some 
other  farm-building;  or,  in  very  maay  cases,  when  kept  by  cottagers,  they  roc»t  on  joists 
of  the  roof,  witliin  the  dnor  of  the  cottage  it«elf.  In  such  cases,  they  roam  at  li'lwrty 
during  the  whole  day,  and  find  much  of  their  food  in  the  fields  and  on  the  road  sides, 
although  the  feeding  of  them  witli  corn  and  other  food  is  not  neglected  by  the  careful 
housewife.  But  it  Is  often  umlesirablc,  for  the  sake  of  fields  or  gardens,  that  so  much 
liberty  should  be  allowed  to  poultry,  and  they  may  be  very  advantageously  kept  either 
wholly  or  mostly  in  conflDemeiit.  if  circumt^tances  pernnt.  it  is  good  for  them  to  be 
let  out  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  into  a  grass  field,  but  it  is  not  necessary  if  they  arc  pi-o- 
vided  with  a  warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  house,  to  which  a  spacious  open  court  is 
attached,  and  are  regularly  supplied  with  abundance  of  food,  water,  f^and,  or  fine  usiies, 
lime,  and  small  stones,  all  requisites  to  their  heuUhful  existence.  The  food  must  also 
be  of  various  kinds.  Poultry'  must  have  supplies  of  grain  or  pulse,  and  of  soft  food 
made  of  the  meal  of  grain  or  pulse:  the  kind  may  depend  upon  convenience  and  cheap* 
ncss;  and  instead  of  such  food,  boiled  potatoes  nmy  to  some  extent  be  used.  Bran  is  a 
very  good  article  of  foi>d  for  poultrj'.  But  the  same  food,  without  variation,  should  not 
be  given  for  any  considerable  time.  And  it  is  indispensable  Uiat  all  kinds  of  poultry 
be  frequently,  if  not  even  dailj'.  supplied  with  giet-n  Tood,  as  blades  of  kale,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  etc.,  or  lettuces,  cre^ea,  ctiiekwot'].  sow  thistle,  etc.  It  is  pretty 
wife  to  observe  the  kinds  which  tlicy  like,  and  to  allow  them  to  choo.ic  for  themselves. 
When  they  have  no  opportunity  of  seeking  worm.s  snails,  slugs,  and  insects  for  them- 
selves, animal  food  must  be  given,  and  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  cannot  he  more  profit- 
ably employed.  It  is  possible  at  some  seasons  to  give  too  much  food,  making  the  poul- 
try too  fat,  and  diminishing  the  production  of  ei^js;  but  at  otlier  times,  as  during  the 
season  of  molting,  food  cannot  be  given  too  plentifully.  Water  must  at  all  times  be 
abundantly  supplied.  r\r^n \o 

Poultry -houses  may  be  built  of  any  material  that  is  most  c@ia>^$ifldttMMN(^Mttb 
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cannoi  he  too  much  regarded.  A  pouHry-Iiouse  of  4  ft.  square  should  have  a  yard  at  least 
8  ft.  by  4.  The  yard  IS  iuclost'd  by  wiro  netting.  Tlie  Boor  of  the  bouse,  made  of  chiy 
or  othcT  material,  oucht  to  be  so  firm  and  linrd  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  swept,  aud 
tbis  should  be  often  done.  The  house  is  provided  with  roostiug  places  ou  the  ground  or 
above  it,  according  to  the  kind  of  poultry,  and  with  nests  for  Irtj  iag  iu.  Hatcliing  ought 
to  lie  conducted  in  a  separatti  place.  Tlie  court  should  be  furnished  with  a  ^lean-to" 
shed  on  one  side,  uuder  which  the  birds  mny  And  slieltcr  from  sun  or  rain,  aud  here  they 
should  find  sand  or  fine  ashes  to  fling  over  themselves,  iiccording  to  their  manner,  to  rid 
themselves  of  insect  tormentors.  Lime  is  also  necessary  for  them,  large  quantities  of  it 
being  used  to  make  egg-shells,  besides  whnt  the  animal  ttystem  otherwise  requires.  It 
may  be  very  conveniently  supplied  iu  tlie  form  of  lime  rubbish  from  old  walls,  iu  which 
also  occur  in  abundance  such  small  stones  as  birds  need  iu  order  to  the  trituration  of  the 
food  in  their  gizzard. 

In  tlie  places  appropriated  to  hatching,  it  is  good  to  have  a  fresh  turf  deposited,  to 
prevent  the  eggs  from  becoming  too  diy,  and  it  is  even  recommended  that  the  egga 
should  be  slightly  moistened  every  day.  It  is  said  that  the  inner  mcmbrnne  of  the 
egg  is  otherwise  apt  to  become  hard,  so  that  the  young  cbick  cannot  break  through  it. 

Wiiere  purity  of  breed  is  of  iniporiance,  as  when  lowls  are  to  be  exhibited  in  prize 
competitions,  great  care  must  betaken  to  keep  the  different  kinds  perfectly  seimrale; 
otherwise,  intermiztare  to  a  certain  extent  is  not  undesirable.  It  is  always,  indeed,  to 
be  desired  that  each  good  kind  be  kept  pure  and  in  as  great  perfection  as  possible,  for 
improvement  of  tlie  stock.  But  even  in  a  small  poultry-house,  it  is  desirable  to  have  dif- 
ferent kinds,  some  being  particularly  estimable  for  their  flesh,  some  for  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  their  eggs,  some  for  their  dispoMtion  to  incubate,  etc.  For  web-footed 
birds,  free  access  to  water  is  required;  but  some  of  the  kinds  are  well  enough  provided 
for  by  a  pretty  capacious  trough. 

AjnoDg  the  diseases  of  poultry,  gapes  (q-v.)  is  one  which  very  frequently  demands 
attention,  particularly  in  young  cliickeuB.  I^p  or  roup  is  another.  Some  of  the  mala* 
dies  which  cut  off  great  numbers  of  young  chickens,  and  still  more  of  turkey-poults,  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  supplying  abundance  of  nourishing  and  sufRciently 
varied  food,  with  water  and  lime;  ana  by  preventing  the  young  birds,  particularly 
turkeys,  from  getting  among  wet  grass. 

It  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  all  the  birds  which 
can  Iw  domesticated  with  advantage,  have  already  been  domesticated.  The  assumption 
is  quite  gratuitous,  and  it  mi^ht  as  well  be  asserted  Qiat  improvement  has  reached  its 
utmost  in  any  other  direction.  The  concurrent  supposition  that  the  common  domesti- 
cated kinds  were  given  to  man  at  first  as  domestic,  is  likewise  unsupported  by  cvidi'nce, 
althoush  the  domestication  of  some  of  our  poultry  birds  must  be  referred  to  a  wry  early 
date.  Among  the  anatida,  some  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  Uie  domesticiition  o"f 
new  kinds;  and  a  beginning  may  even  be  said  to  have  been  made  as  to  some  additional 
gallinaceous  birds. 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  management  of  poultry  will  be  found  in  the  Hen* 
Wife,  Iln- oirn  Experienu  in  Her  oten  Poultry-Tai'd,  oy  Mrs.  Fei^ussou  Blair  of  Balthayock 

(Edin.  3d  cd.  1861). 

FOTJITCE,  powdered  resin,  or  fwme  gum  resin  such  as  mastic,  sandarach,  or  copal,  and 
also  the  powder  of  eutlle-flsh  bones,  it  is  used  for  sprinkling  over  freshly  written  writ- 
ing, to  prevent  blotting;  fine  snnd  is  often  substituted  for  pounce.  Blotting-paper  Iiab 
almost  superseded  the  use  of  pounce  iu  Great  Britain. 

POUin),  in  English  law,  means  an  inclosure,  of  which  there  was  generally  one  In 
every  [larish,  or  at  least  every  manor,  in  which  stray  cattle  were  put  and  detained  until 
the  damage  done  by  them  was  paid  for.  Whenever  a  striinger's  or  neighlior's  cattle 
treapas-s  on  another's  lands,  the  latter  ran  seize  them,  and  take  them  to  the  pound,  or 
impound  them,  as  it  is  called,  damnfie  feasant,  and  can  keep  them  there  till  the  expenses 
are  repaid.  There  was  a  distinction  between  pound  overt,  or  common  pound,  and 
pound  covert,  or  close  pound ;  in  the  former  case,  the  owner  of  the  beasts  could  go  and 
le'  d  and  water  his  cattle  while  impounded,  and  it  wns  his  duty  to  do  so;  but  not  in  the 
hitler  case.  Kow,  it  is  compulsory  for  the  impounder,  in  ail  cases,  to  supply  the  cattle 
with  food,  otherwise  he  incurs  a  penalty ;  and  if  Impounded  cattle  arc  not  sufficiently 
fed,  a  stranger  wlio  feeds  them  may  not  only  trespaiis  on  lands  to  do  so,  but  can  recover 
the  costs  from  the  owner  of  the  beasts.  This  was  formerly  an  important  head  of  law, 
rmd  it  is  not  olisolctc,  for  the  power  to  impound  stray  cattle  stilt  exists,  though  com- 
mon pounds  are  disappearing,  for,  in  point  of  Jaw,  they  are  not  necessary,  since  the 
impounder  can  put  the  cattle  in  his  own  stable  or  field. 

FOnin)  (Sax.  pund,  Ger.  pfvnd,  Lat.  pondvt,  "weight'*),  the  unit  of  weight  in  the 
western  and  central  slates  of  Europe,  differing,  liowever,  in  value  in  all  of  them.  The 
svmbol  {U>.)  for  it  is  equally  general,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Utnti.  The  old 
tingtish  pound,  wbi(m  ia  said  to  have  been  the  standard  of  weight  from  the  time  of 
Wuliam  the  conaueror  till  tliat  of  Heni-y  VII.,  was  derived  from  the  weight  of  7,680 
grains  of  wheat,  all  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  well  dried.  After  this  time, 
the  ti-oy  pound,  which  was  heavier  by  than  the  old  English  pound,  became  the 
standard,  but  it  was  divided  into  only  5,700  grains.   Henry  VlII.  lutro^^^^-^ji^iiwr- 
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(ff  jwft  pound  for  weigliing  butclier  meat  in  the  market,  and  It  grnduallj  came  to  1x>  used 
for  nil  ciiane  goods  in  frequent  deiufuid;  it  contained  7,U00  truy  graius.  The  im^  and 
avoirdupois  pounds,  both  legal  measures,  continued  in  regular  use  from  this  period— 
tlio  former  being  gradually  tippropriated  by  jewelers  and  apothecaries;  and,  to  prL'vent 
Tariiitioii.  »  brass  weight  of  oue  pound  troy  was  coustructud  in  1758,  and  placed  in 
chai^  of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commouB.  This  weight,  in  1824,  was  declared  by 
act  of  parliament  to  be  "the  original  and  genuine  staudiirdmcnsure  of  weight,"  aiul  that 
,  from  which  the  value  of  the  ounce,  grain,  pound  avoirdupois,  etc..  were  to  he  deduced, 
hut  bein^,  along  with  the  standards  of  measure,  destroyed  in  1884.  a  commission  was 
appoiuteu  to  consider  the  best  menus  of  rephictng  them.  After  l<»ug  deliberation,  bear- 
ing of  evidence,  and  sifting  of  suggestions,  it  was  agreed,  inicr  alia,  that  the  standard  of 
weight  should  Ije  a  piece  of  platinum,  weighing  7,000  gniins  (un  avoirdupois  pound),  but 
that  this  piece  should  not  be  defined  with  reference  to  any  natural  standard.  The  troy 
pound  thus  ceased  to  be  the  standard,  but  its  use  was  allowed  to  jewelers  and  (diifcr- 
entlr  divided  and  subdivided)  to  apothecaries. 

The  pound-weight  of  silver,  a  common  money  standard  nmon?  the  ancient  Romans, 
was  introduced  by  them  Into  the  countries  they  cunquered,  and  tlius  the  term  ' '  |)ound  " 
Ik-came  a  designation  of  a  certain  amount  of  coined  money.  Thus,  nowadays,  the 
English  pound  is  coiisideretl  as  something  (a  coin  or  otherwise)  equivalent  to 20  shillings, 
but  orieinally  it  denoted  the  pound  of  silver  which  was  coined  into  20  shillings.  From 
£ilward  II.'s  time,  the  coins  were  more  and  more  diminished  in  size,  tliat  moiiiirch 
coining  25  shillings  from  a  poimd  of  silver;  while  from  the  same  weight  of  bulJion  his 
various  successors  coined  80,  4^.  48,  96,  144,  388,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  60,  and  (dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  her  successors)  &i  shillings.  George  I.  cnined  66  shillings  to  the  pound 
of  silver,  and  this  r^  still  continues,  the  term  "pound  "having  been  completely  severed 
from  its  original  meaning,  and  appropriated  to  sCgnify  SO  sliiltlngs  of  the  present  coinoge. 

FOITRSSB,  the  term  used  in  describing  the  force  of  a  cannon  employetl  In  firing  solid 
shot,  as  a  **&~pounder  field  gun,"  a  "800-pounder  Armstrong,"  etc.   See  Calisexl 

POTOBin,  Gaspar,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman, 
settU-d  in  Bome,  and  was  born  tliere  in  1618.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  who 
tuul  married  bis  sister,  and  from  respect  to  that  great  artist,  adopted  his  name  in  place  of 
his  own,  which  was  Dughet.  He  was  called  by  the  Italians  Gasparo  Duche.  and  he 
iaM'i  ibed  his  etchings,  eigiit  in  number,  in  that  way.  His  land»cai>es  are  composed  in, 
gi-'neml  from  studies  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and  suri-oundiug  country,  worked  out 
with  the  feeling  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  classical  associations,  and  tending 
toward  melancholv  reflection,  by  contrasting  the  glory  of  the  past  with  the  decadence 
of  the  present — ideas  entirely  the  opposite  of  these  of  Claude,  who,  trusting  to  the 
never-fading  beauty  of  nature,  endeavored,  from  the  scenery  and  architectural  remains 
it  Italy,  to  realize  the  classic  ape  in  all  its  glory.  The  national  gallery  possesses  six 
specimens  of  Poussin,  some  of  them  being  reckoned  masterpieces,  as  the  "  SAcrifice  of 
Isaac,  "a  "  Land  Storm,"  and  an  "  Italian  Landscape,  with  a  View  of  a  Town."  Poussin 
(iicd  in  Rome,  1675. 

FOUBSUI,  Nicolas,  a  painter  of  great  celebrity,  born  near  Le  Grnnd-Andely,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1593  or  1594,  was  first  a  pupil  of  Quintin  Varin,  then  palming  pictures  for 
the  churchof  Grand- Andely;  but  at  the  age  of  18  went  to  Paris,  studied  under  Ferdinand 
Elle,  the  Fleming,  Lallem:iiid,  and  others;  but  chiedy  improved  himself  by  drawing 
from  casts,  and  dmwings  and  prints  after  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano,  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Courtois,  who  accoitled  him  access  to  tliem.  After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  ho 
attained  the  object  of  his  desire — namely,  the  means  of  visiting  Rome.  He  was  80  years  of 
ajre  when  he  arrived  there,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  after  that  before  he  obtained 
niuch  employment.  At  length,  however,  he  received  several  importiint  comniiasions 
from  the  cardinal  Barbcrini,  which  he  executed  so  successfully  that  he  afterward  rapidly 
actiuired  fame  and  fortune.  After  an  absence  of  16  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  witli  M. 
Oc  Clmntelou,  and  was  introduced  by  cardinal  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII..  who  appointed 
him  his  painter  in  ordinary,  with  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  and  a  salary  of  £120  a  year, 
('i)u>sin  returned  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  giving  up  bis  establishment  there,  and 
taking  his  wife  to  Paris;  but  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  arrangements,  Louis  XIII. 
tiuviiig  died,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  countiy,  remained  in 
Itiini",  and  after  a  very  successful  career,  died  in  1665.  His  reputation  mainly  rests  on 
bis  succ-ess  in  aiming  at  the  classic  style.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says.  "  Nn  works  of  any 
modern  have  so  much  the  air  of  antique  painting  as  those  of  Pous.«in."  Many  prefer  ids 
landscapes,  or  those  pictures  of  his  in  which  landscape  predominates,  to  his  compositions 
in  which  his  attention  has  been  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  figures.  Upward  of  200  prints 
Iiavu  been  engraved  from  his  works.  Tlie  national  gallery  has  several  of  Poussin  s.pic- 
titrcs,  two  of  which  are  particiilarly  praised,  "A  Bacchanallim  Dance,"  and  "A  Baccha- 
nulinn  Festival." 

POWAK,  Ooregmtta  (q.v.)  eepedei,  a  fish  found  In  loch  Lomond,  Scotland,  and  often 
freali-viater  Jurriiig.    It  is  not  found  In  any  other  British  lake  or  river,  and  has 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  fish  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  probahly  it  Is 
t"  be  found  in  some  of  the  Scandinavian  lakes.   It  resembles  the  poUan  (q.<T.)  of  the 
Irish  hikes,  bnt  ia  nadilj  distinguished.   Tlie  powan  sometimes  atta^nsdUi^  teiq^O^lC 
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inches.  Great  shoals  arc  seen  in  loch  Lomond,  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
approaching  the  shores  in  the  moruiugs  and  uvenin^.  They  are  never  seen  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  powaii  is  liiglily  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  in  best  cuudiiiou  in 
August  and  September.    It  is  generally  caught  by  ncta. 

FOWSEBES,  or  Seu£:e,  in  heraldry,  strewn  with  an  indefinite  numlMjr  of  Bmall 
Kbargca. 

POWELL,  a  CO.  in  e.  centml  Kentucky;  drained  by  tlie  Red  river  and  many  creeks; 
about  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  'HO.  3.339— S,631  of  American  birlli;  28»  coloi-cd.  Tiie  surface  U 
hilly  and  uneven;  corn,  grass,  and  porlc  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Stimton. 

FOVELL,  The  Rev.  Badrk,  an  eminent  Englisli  savant,  son  of  a  London  merchimt, 
-was  l>orn  at  Stamford  hill,  near  Loudon.  Aug.  23,  1796,  ami  studied  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford,  where  In;  grudmitcd  M.A.,  with  ti<st-(;liiss  matlieitiiitical  honors,  in  1817.  Powell 
took  holy  orders  in  1820,  iiiid  was  appointed  virar  at  Plunistead,  in  Kent,  in  1821.  In 
1834  lie  was  t-lccted  a  fellnw  of  tlie  royai  society;  and  liirec  year.s  later,  was  appointed 
Savilian  pnifessor  of  geometry,  a  chair  whicli  he  held  till  Uia  death,  which  loolt  place  in 
London.  June  11,  18fiO.  As  a  profe^isor,  his  great  aim  wjis  lo  liring  alwut  a  hir^'cr  lucog- 
nitioii  of  tlie  imporiiince  of  pliysk-al  and  nialhemalical  science  in  the  curriculum  of 
learned  .study  at  Oxford,  and  his  efforts  have  not  heeu  ulttigetiier  in  vain.  To  tlie  Philo- 
to])/arai  I'mumciifum,  tlie  Heporta  of  the  Brilisli  ai^ciation  and  i>ther  vehicles  of  scientific 
instruction,  he  contributed  nuniemus  vahmlile  pa^Mtrs;  but  is  pcriiaps  best  known  by  his 
strenuous  exertions  to  oljtain  for  modern  science  the  liglit  of  nic^ifying  the  views  of 
nature  and  the  oriiiin  of  the  world,  expounded  or  thouglit  to  bt;  expounded  in  the  Jewish 
ScripHires.  In  ihis  pj-rilous  department  of  eoutroversy  Powell  dispkycd  great  learning, 
logical  power,  moderation  of  tone,  and  philosopliic  urlianily;  but  his  conclusions  were 
too  unmistaiiably  mtionaltslic  to  be  palatable  to  tlie  orthodox.  Among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  A  S/toi't  Meitutntary  Ireatim  on  Rrpentnetttal  and  AfatneitiaU'eal  OpUea, 
Baigimdforthe  OV  o/ i»f«foiite  {Oxford,  1333);  Bevclntion  and  Seienee  (Oxford,  1888);  A 
Hidoncal  View  of  t!u!  Progre>ts  of  the  Phynictit  and  MaViematienl  Sdences  (LouCl.  1884);  The 
ConneeUoii  of  Natitrnl  and  Divine  Tnith  (Lond.  1838);  'IVadition,  Unveiied:  A  Candid 
Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of  the  Doctrines  adcoaited  in  tfte  Oxford  I  raets;  A  General  and 
E^vietUary  View  of  (he  UnduUttory  Theory  as  applied  io  Oie  IMMpenion  of  Light,  etc.  (Lond. 
1841);  Eseaynonthe  Spiritafthe  Indudive  Phiimophy,(i\,c.  (Lond.  1855);  Christianity  wiih'^ut 
Judaism  (1857);  77«  Order  of  Nature  conxideivd  with  liefi  reiiee  Vte  dtiwM  of  Revtiatioii 
(1859);  and  On  t/is  titudy  and  Ecideiiees  of  Chi-uUianity  in  Etways  and  Bevietes  (1860). 

POWELL,  CnART.E8  Stcakt,  1749-1811 ;  b.  England ;  played  with  the  Covent  Garden 
company,  London,  and  was  maiuiger  of  the  Haymarket  theater.  His  first  appearance 
in  tbc  United  States  was  at  Boston  in  1792,  and  lie  managed  the  Boston  theater,  1794r-96. 
He  afterward  managed  a  theater  in  Halifax,  where  be  died. 

POW£LL,  John  Hare,  1786-1850;  b.  Philadelphia;  educated  at  Philadelphia  col- 
lege; went  into  business  and  acquired  wealth.  He  was  secretary  of  tlie  American  le«n- 
tion  in  London  1807-11,  and  inspector-gen.  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia  1814-15,  He 
U(nv  devoted  himself  to  agriculture;  did  much  to  improve  tlit  breeds  of  cattle  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  founded  the  Pennsylvania  agricultural  society  in  1828.  He  pul>- 
iislietl  Hints  for  Arrtericuii  Farmers,  and  ifenioirn  of  tlie  Pennsylmnitt  AgrieuUural  Society. 

POWELL,  John  Webi.ry,  b.'  New  York.  1884.  His  family  removed  to  Wisconsin 
in  1843.  where,  after  receiving  a  comi7ion-=cliool  education,  he  became  a  teacher; 
entered  Olierlin  college,  Ohio,  which  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  left  to  study  natural 
history,  lie  traveled  four  summers  in  the  western  states  collecting  specimens.  In  1860 
be  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  lost  his  right  aiTn.  Sub- 
spfjucnlly  he  became  maj.  of  artillery  and  was  eniruged  at  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta.  In 
1865  he  i)ecame  professor  of  geology  in  the  Wesleyan  university  iit  Bloomington.  111. 
In  1867"6«.  having  been  authorized  by  congress  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  Col- 
orado territory,  he  surveyed  willi  a  party  the  valley  of  the  Coloi-ado  river  through  its 
entire  length,  enduring  great  hardships.  Important  discoveries  by  tliis  extraordinnry 
expedition  have  been  made  in  geology,  archseologj',  and  ethnology, 

FOWES,  in  point  of  law.  means  an  authority  given  to  some  pei-son  who  would  other- 
wise not  be  entitled  to  do  the  specific  thing  empowered.  Thus  an  authority  given  tn  an 
agent  to  act  for  nnothra'  is  calira  n  power  of  attorney;  and  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  powers  contained  in  marriage  settlements,  wills,  and  miscellaneous  deeds,  which 
authorize  one  of  the  parties  to  do  something  in  certain  contingencies.  Thus  n  power  of 
revocation  is  often  reserved  to  a  party  to  revoke  a  will  or  deed.  There  is  a  power  of 
appointment  given  to  a  married  woman  or  widow  to  bequeath  or  divide  certain  property 
in  certain  events  among  her  children.  8o  a  power  to  charge  or  jointure  an  estate,  and 
lo  secure  tlie  portions  of  children.  There  are  many  nice  and  difficult  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  matters  connected  with  and  arising  out  of  powera.  A  power  is  created  by 
a  deed  or  will ;  and  it  is  Eiiid  to  be  executed  when  it  is  carried  out.  In  Scotland  powers 
are  generally  called  faculties  (q.v.). 

POWER  {ante),  in  law,  may  he  considered  under  two  hcada— powers  of  attorney  and 
powers  created  by  will  or  deed,  the  latter  class  being  connected  with  tb^aw  of  real  estata 
1.  A  power  of  attoni^  may  be  general,  authorizing  the  AS^gt;^J^yl^^^;^4^'  E^^' 
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erally;  or  special,  limiting  liis  autlioritj  to  particular  acts.   It  is  strictly  construed,  &u<l 
may  or  may  not  be  under  seal,  oucoixling  to  the  statutes  of  the  states.    It  was  formerly 
held  that  the  attorney  could  uol  execute  a  conveyance  under  seal  unless  his  own 
authority  was. Sealed,  out  tliis  doctrine  has  been  generally  iibaiidoued  la  this  country. 
Powers  of  attorney  ure  revocable  or  irrevocable;  revocable  in  cases  wliere  they  are  not 
"coupled  with  an  interest,"  and  irrevocable  only  in  that  cstsc.    Tlie  power,  if  revocable, 
espires  at  the  death  of  the  grantor.    2.  In  the  law  of  real  property  the  term  power  was 
ii.-ed  to  indicate  an  authority  enabling  a  person  to  dispose  of  interfSt  in  real  property 
tUriiugh  the  statute  of  uses  (see  ante).    The  creation  of  such  a  power  may  be  by  will  or 
dittl.  and  the  grant  may  contain  a  reservation  to  the  grantor.    Such  powers  may  I>e  eel- 
ktrml,  where  the  donee  has  no  estate  in  tlie  realty;  general  or  iq>ecuii,  according  lo  the 
liberty  given  the  donee  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases,  or  tJie  confining  of  his  choice  to 
p;irULular  iudividuals  or  a  class;  may  be  of  appointment,  to  create  new  t  stiites,  or  of 
ttriw(it>«,  divesting  or  abridging  an  already  existing  estsile;  appendant,  where  a  kgid 
estate,  as  a  life  estate,  is  given  the  donee,  and  the  powers  granted  by  him  must  Ixr  limited 
by,  and  depend  for  their  validity  upou,  his  own  estate,  as  leases  under  the  life  eslaie;  or 
iit  groiM,  where  t-he  douee  has  authoriLy  to  create  only  estates  which  do  not  depend  on  or 
lake  effect  from  his  own  estate  or  interest.   The  right  of  tlie  donee  to  create  an  estate  by 
the  power  is  not  itself  an  estate.    The  execution  of  the  power  must  be  by  the  donee, 
sad  cimnot  be  assigned  unless  coupled  with  an  interest  or  expressly  authorize*!  by  ibo 
gniut.    If  the  donee  aloncbe  interested  in  the  performance  he  may  execute  or  not  iis  be 
pleases,  but  equity  will  compel  execution  whtire  the  power  is  coupled  witli  a  Irus^t  for 
others.    Where  the  execution  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  power  is  impossible,  courts  m:iy 
8j)ply  the  eg  pris  doctrine  and  cany  out  the  donor's  intention  iis  clostiv  as  possible. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  powere  is  of  less  importance  in  the  United  States  than  in  tn^'lmid,  and 
is  there  chiefly  used  la  perpetuatiiu;  great  family  estates.   By  its  means  the  head  of  a 
fiiDiily  may,  in  some  measure,  p^o^lde  for  contingencies  impo^ble  to  foresee. 

POWER,  of  a  quantity,  in  mathematics,  the  result  derived  from  multiplying  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  by  itself.  Thus  the  2d  power  of  S  is  3X3=9,  tlie  '3d  imwer  is 
3x3x8=37,  etc.  The  mmiberof  times  tlic  quantity  is  to  lie  multiplied  by  itself,  or  the 
degree  at  the  power,  is  denoted  by  tlie  exponent,  writleo  at  the  right  of  Jbe  quantity; 
thus  8*  denotes  the  Sd  power  of  8,  and  8  is  called  the  root  of  3*. 

POWER,  Ttboke,  1796-1841;  b,  Ireland;  taken  to  Wales  while  a  child,  and  there 
marie  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  JRomeo.  In  181 8  he  retired,  but  in  1831  resumed 
lii.s  profession,  and  in  1824  made  his  first  great  success  in  London  in  the  part  of  I'mldy 
O'ltaHoran.  He  introduced  the  portrayal  of  Irish  character  in  modern  ajmedy,  iiiid 
wns  very  successful  in  his  visits  to  this  country,  1833  and  1841.  He  was  lost  at  t~ea  on 
the  return  voyage  of  the  last  trip.  He  wrote  Ivipretsions  of  America,  1835,  and  two 
novels  of  no  great  merit. 

FOWEBS,  HiBAM,  American  sculptor,  son  of  a  fanner,  and  the  eighth  of  nine  children, 
Tss  b.  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  39,  180S,  and  acquired  the  radimeuts  of  education  at  a 
free  dislrict-echool.  While  still  a  boy  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  becnme  an 
apprentice  to  a  clock-maker,  and  about  the  s;ime  time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  u  Ger- 
man sculptor,  who  taught  him  to  model  in  plaster.  Bubsequcntly,  he  was  employed  for 
sevi^ral  years  making  wax-flgu res  and  fitting  them  with  machinery,  for  the  CiDciniiuU 
niuwnm,  where  his  "Infernal  Regions"  horrified  tliousaudsof  visitors.  In  16o5  lie  went 
tfi  Washington,  where  he  executed  the  busts  of  several  distinguisiied  pciiions;  and.  with 
tlie  aid  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lougworth,  in  1887  went  to  Italy  lo  study  his  art,  residing  in 
Florence  till  his  death.  In  1888  he  produced  his  statue  of  ."Eve,"  which  excited  the 
aiimiration  of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  in  1839  tlie  still  more  popular  "Greek  Slave,"  of  which 
six  copies  in  marble,  with  cast  copies  innumerable,  were  produced.  Of  liis  "Fialier 
Bny."  three  copies  were  ordered.  Among  liis  other  works  the  chief  were  "  Prosei-pine," 
"11  Penseroso,"  "  California'"  "  Anieiiea"  (the  last  for  the  Crystal  Palnce.  SyderihiUii); 
aitues  of  Wasjiington  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  of  Calhoun  for  South  Carolina,  and 
W(-b«;ter  for  Boston ;  and  busts  of  Adams,  .Tnckson,  Marshall,  Van  Buren,  aud  other  difl- 
Unguished  Americana.    He  died  June  27,  1873. 

POWERS,  MECHANICAL.    See  Mkchanical  Powers,  ante. 

POWESHIEK,  a  co.  in  a.e.  Iowa,  drained  by  English  and  North  Skunk  rivers 
snij  Bear  creek,  traverasd  liy  the  Central  Iowa,  and  the  Cliicaeo,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
miJroads;  about  575  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,936—17,015  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  and  contains  coal.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats, 
vbeaC  w-ool,  and  hay.   Co.  seat,  Montezuma. 

POWHATAN',  a  co.  in  ,s.  central  Virginia,  bounded  by  the  James  river  on  the  n. 
atid  the  Appomattox  on  the  s,;  280  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,817—7.773  of  American  birth; 
3.091  colored.  The  surface  Is  level  and  heavily  wooded;  corn,  tobacco,  and  pork  are  the 
staples.    The  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad  touches  the  county.   Co.  seal.  Scottsville. 

POWHATAN',  1550-1618;  an  American  Indian  sachem.    ITis  name  was  Wnhunsona- 
eoclt,  the  name  Powhatan  being  that  of  his  residence,  and  given  to  him  erroneously  by 
Uie  English.    His  residence  consisted  of  13  wigwams  near  the  site  of  Richmpnd,   He  , 
nuttd  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chieftidn  to  the  command  of  more  thodi^  t^ivesMtufi  I 
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beriDg  about  8,000  people.   His  territory  extended  from  the  most  sonthem  txtbntarieB  : 
of  the  James  river,  on  tne  a.,  to  the  Patuxent  on  Hie  nortb.   When  first  known  to  the  I 
English  he  was  about  60  years  of  age,  of  a  grave  aspect,  tall,  and  well-proportioned,  and 
very  vigorous.   Most  of  tbe  tribes  over  whom  be  ruled  be  had  conquerea.    He  usually  ! 
kept  a  guard  of  40  or  60  warriors  around  him,  especially  when  he  slept,  but  increased  i 
tlic  number  to  300  after  the  English  came.   At  first  he  pi-acticed  much  deception  toward  | 
the  Eoglish,  and  his  plans  for  their  deetniction  showed  greatcunning;  but  beioff  bafiled  i 
by  tbe  superior  siigncity  of  capt.  Smith,  lie  concluded  to  live  at  peace  with  tbe  new-  \ 
comers,  and  received  Smith  and  Newport  bospitablv.     When  afterward  Smith  wits 
taken  prisoner,  and  about  to  be.  killed,  he  spared  his  life  through  the  entreaties  uf  bis  ; 
young  daughter  Pocahontas,  and  scot  him  to  Junestown  with  professions  of  great  regard. 
Newport,  retuniiugfromEugland,  brought  presents,  one  of  which  was  a  crown,  and  after 
a  few  days  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed.   Powhatan  for  tliis  Iiooor  gjivc  j 
him  hia  mantlB  and  old  shoes.    Pocahontas- having  by  a  stratagem  been  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  English  and  taken  to  Jamestown,  u  message  was  sent  to  Powhatan  that  he  rau^^t  j 
ransom  her  witli  certain  men  and  articles,  which  he  was  accused  of  having  taken.    He  i 
made  no  answer  for  three  montlis.   Meanwhile  an  English  youth  Rolfe  wooed  lier,  and 
obtained  her  consent  to  marriage.   The  connection  proved  a  bond  of  union  between 
Powhatan  and  the  English,    The  grandson  of  Powhalnn,  Thomiis  Rolfe,  was  educated 
in  London,  came  to  America,  became  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample 
fortune.    He  was  tltc  ancestor  of  tbe  distinguished  John  liandolpli,  and  of  others  bearing 
tliat  name  in  Virginia. 

POW'NALL,  Thomas.  173^-1805;  b.  Lincoln,  Eng. ;  took  a  degree  at  Cnmbridirc. 
1743;  occupied  several  political  positions,  and  in  a7o3  was  sent  out  as  seeretarj'  to  the 
province  of  New  Jersey,  of  wliicli  lie  became  lieut.gov.  in  1765.  He  was  gov.  of  Mas^^v 
chusBtts  from  1757  to  1760,  and  of  South  Carolina  In  1761.  On  hia  return  to  England 
he  became  a  memlter  of  parlianient,  and  opposed  the  overboariog  course  of  tlic  crowti 
toward  the  American  colonies.  He  was  somewhat  dlstlnguishM  as  an  arclucologisu 
Among  his  publications  were,  A  Topographical  DacripUmtfiht  MddU  BrtUth  Colonui, 
1775,  and  J'he  Adminixtratuiaofthe  Q}loitMs,  1766. 

POYDRAS,  JuLTEN:  d.  1834;  b.  Louisiana;  founder  of  an  orphan  asylum  for  .girls,  : 
to  whicii  he  gave  $100,000;  and  of  a  college  at  Point  Coup6e,  waicb  he  endowed  with  { 
$30,000.   He  was  delegate  from  the  territory  of  Orleans,  nov  the.stirte  of  Loulaana,  in 

1809-13. 

POTK'IEXiL,  pavement  or  tiles  laid  in  small  lozenge  form. 

FOZZO  DI  BOKGO,  Carlo  Andhea,  a  celebrated  Russian  diplomatist,  was  b.  at  Alala 
in  Corsica,  March  8.  1768,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Pisa.    Returning  to 
Corsica,  lie  adopted  the  profession  of  advocate,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished 
for  his  acuteuess,  ingenuity,  and  brilliant  eloquence;  and  about  this  time  an  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  him  and  the  two  young  Bonapartes,  Napoleon  (I.)  and  Joseph. 
Pozzo's  great  ability  soon  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  Pooli  (q.v.),  who  made  him  the  | 
confidant  of  his  plans,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  tlie  Bonaparte  family,  who  conrideAKl  i 
themselves  slighted.   A  coolness  in  consequence  sprang  up  between  Pozzo  and  young 
Napoleon,  which,  as  their  paths  in  life  diverged  more  and  more,  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  antagonism,  dislike,  distrust,  and  hatred,  til],  when  the  latter  swayed 
tlie  scepter  of  France,  and  Uie  former  became  the  supreme  trusted  adviser  of  Hu<sia  I 
and  Austria,  it  culminated  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  victory  between  the  cUplomatist  and 
the  warriOT,  to  be  ended  only  by  the  death  of  one  or  the  destruction  of  his  power.    Pozj'.o  i 
represented  Corsica  in  the  French  national  assembly  (1791-92);  but  his  party,  that  which  | 
wished  to  unite  liberty  and  hereditary  nile,  being  overpowered  by  their  "radical"  oppo-  | 
nents,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Corsica,  where  he  again  attaclicd  himsself  to  Paoli's  1 
party;  and  on  the  failure  of  that  chief's  plans,  retired  to  l4)ndon.    Here  he  became  tlie  I 
agent  of  the  French  refugees;  and  in  1798.  having  now  thon)ughly  broken  witii  tlie  ! 
Ifonapartes.  ho  went  to  Vienmi  to  pmmote  an  alliance  of  Austria  and  Russia  aaiiniit  j 
Prance,  and  accompanied  the  Russian  army  in  the  subeequent  campaign  of  1799.    In  ' 
1803  be  entered  the  Russian  service  as  a  councilor  of  state,  from  this  time  devoting  liLs  i 
whole  attention  to  diplomacy.    He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Russo-Austrian  alliance,  ' 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  AiwterUlz  (1805);  but  after  Uie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  fear-  \ 
ing  lest  Napoleon  might  insist  upon  his  surrci\dor,  he  retired  to  Austria,  from  which  i 
country  Napoleon,  in  1809,  demanded  his  extradition.   The  emperor  Francis  refused; 
but  Pozzo,  to  save  trouble,  retired  to  England  (1810).  where  he  stayed  for  some  time.  ' 
and  Uicn  returned  to  Russia.    He  soon  after  induced  the  emperor  Alexander  to  make, 
certain  custom-house  regulations  which  offended  Napoleon,  and  were  a  chief  cause  of 
the  rupture  whicli  resulted  in  tbe  campaign  of  1813;  lie  also  suggested  to  the  emperor,  ' 
and  effected  the  seduction  of  Mnrat,  Bemaaotte,  and  Moreaufrom  the  Napoleonic  cause;  ' 
and  after  the  victorious  allies  had  driven  Napoleon  across  tlie  Rhine,  Pozzo.  at  the  con- 
gress of  Frankfort-on-tLe-Main,  drew  up  his  famous  declaration.  "  that  the  allies  made  war 
not  on  Prance,  hut  on  Nnpoleon."    Prom  this  time  bU  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  tbe 
task  of  keeping  Alexander  inflexible  with  regard  toNajioIeon's  seductive  offers  of  accom- 
modation; but  after  his  old  antagonist's  downfall,  he  exerted  himself- with  Muai  vigor  at 
Paris  (where  he  signed  tlie  treaty  oS.  181S  as  Russian  and9B8ad(^>~*faiQ^£<;hapclle 
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(1818)  to  ameliorate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hard  conditloos  imposed  upon  France. 
After  the  uccesisiOu  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  he  was,  though  liighly  esteemed,, less  coa- 
fidcd  in,  and  accordingly  accepted  the  post  of  Rossian  ambassador  in  London ;  but  retired 
from  public  life  in  18g9,  and  settled  la  Paris,  where  he  died  Feb.  15.  1843. 

POZZOLA'NA,  or  Fuzzoi.ana  a  mineral  substance,  produced  by  volcanoes,  and  abun- 
daot  \a  volcanic  countries,  is  named  from  Pozzuoli,  neai-  Naples.  It  is  earthy  in  char- 
acter, consisting  of  particles  in  a  very  loose  state  of  aggregation,  but  its  chemical  com- 
position agrees  witli  tbat  of  ttasalt  (q.v.).  It  is  found  &t  vui-lous  colors— brown,  yellow, 
xeddiah,  and  gray.  Brown  and  yellow  arc  the  ordinary  colors  of  the  pozzolana  of  Italy.  ^ 
See  Cehents. 

POZZTTOLI,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  at  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Nwles,  in  the  province  of 
Naples,  wtlh  11,732  inhabitants;  has  manufactures  of  soap.  But  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  it  is  drawn  from  its  numerous  memorials  of  classic  ages.  Its  cathedral  wiis  tlie 
temple  of  Augustus.  There  is  the  t4:mple  of  Serapis,  aa  Egyptian  god,  who  was  invoktid 
by  ttic  prieststo  render thcmlneralwatersoftbeplaceefBcaciousasremedies.  Theinterior 
of  the  temple  had  a  portico  of  34  pillars,  surrounded  by  70  chambers  for  the  sick  and  for 
the  priests,  in  tlie  harbor  there  may  still  be  seen  IS  pillars,  which  fonnerly  supported  as 
many  arcades,  under  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  congi-egate  to  watch  for  the  vessels 
commgfrom  Africa.  There  ts  an  ai%h  erected  to  Anloniuus  Pius,  for  liaviog restored  20 
of  those  pillars.  There  are  the  remtiins  of  an  amphitheater  which  might  have  cnntuinod 
25,000  spectators.  The  Solfatars  {Forum  Vuleani)  is  a  lialf-cxtinct  voIchuo  near  Poz- 
zuoli, from  which  springs  saline  M'atcr,  used  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  di»enses.  Near 
the  Montenuovo  there  is  the  famous  lago  d'Avemo,  inclosed  among  hitlfi;  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  it  there  is  the  Sibyl's  cave  (La  grotta  della  Sib&ta),  which,  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  a  subterranean  passage  leading,  perhaps,  to  Baja. 
On  a  plain  there  is  an  extinct  volcano;  there  Cunue  once  stood,  now  all  in  ruins.  In  the 
environs  of  Pozzuoti  are  to  be  seen  the  promontory  of  Posillpo,  tlicE1ysiflnfleldfl(Cbnij)f 
BUisi)  near  the  harbor  of  Miscno,  and  the  lake  of  Agnono,  fonnerly  tlio  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Pozzuoli  was  probably  huilt  by  the  Cumani  (Greek  colonists  of  Cumae),  who  gave  to 
its  gulf  the  name  of  Oumanus.  They  called  the  new  port  De  C/mrrJiia.  a  name  which 
was  afterward  changed  to  PiUeoli,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  sulphur  wells  or  ppritiss 
(pMfei)  with  which  it  abounded.  Puteoli  i.*!  first  mentioned  in  history  during  the  sectmd 
Punic  war,  when,  bv  order  of  the  senate,  it  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls.  In  314  u.c. 
it  repulsed  Hannibiu,  and  from  this  period  ,rose  in  importance  until,  towanl  the  close  of 
tlie  republic,  it  became  virtually  the  port  of  Rome,  and  during  the  empire  was  really 
the  first  emporium  of  commerce  in  Italy.  PuteoH  was  destroyed  by  Alaric.  Qenseric.  and 
Totila,  and  Ijiough  rebuilt  by  the  Byzantine  Oreeks,  it  was  expose<l  to  new  devastation!^, 
to 'earthquakes,  aud  volcanic  eruptions,  and  soon  sank  into  the  decay  which  continues  to 
mark  it, 

FAACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  name  given  to  a  method,  or  rather  n  system  of 
expedients,  for  shortening  or  avoiding  the  operation  of  compound  mnlti plication.  The 
nature  of  the  expedients  will  be  best  understood  by  an  example:  Suppose  that  the  price 
of  64,875  articles  at  £3,  17s.  8d.  is  required.  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  price,  at  £1.  would 
be,  £64,875;  therefore,  at  EXt,  it  is  £129.750;  at  10s.,  it  is  the  half  of  that  at  £1.  viz., 
£82,487.  10s. ;  nt  68.,  the  half  of  this  last  sum.  or  £16,218,  ISs. ;  and  at  28.  6d.,  the  half 
of  this,  or  £8,100,  7s.  6d.  The  sum  of  these  podrtial  prices  pves  the  whole  price— thus*. 

£    8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

Price  at  2    0  0  120.750  0  0 

"       0  10  0  (=i  of  £1),  82,487  10  0 

"    "  0    6  0  (=i  of  lOs.),  16.318  15  0 

"    "0    a  6  (=lof8fl.),  8.109  7  6 

"     "  3   17     6  186,515   13  8 

The  general  principle  of  the  method  is  to  decompose  the  lower  denominations  of  the 
compound  factor  mto  aUqtwt  parta  of  the  higher  tiqlt.  A  still  umpler  way  with  the 
above  example  is  the  following: 

£    8.    d.  £       s.  d. 

Price  at  8     0     0  194,635     0  0 

"     "  0     3     6   (=iof£l),  8.109     7  6 

"     "  8   17     6  186,515   13  6 

-PRADIER,  Jeak  Jacqxies,  1793-1852;  b.  Switzerland;  studied  sculpture  in  the 
studio  of  Lcmot  at  Paris.  In  1813  his  group  of  "  Philoctetes  at  Lemnos"  won  the  great 
prize,  and  the  privilege  of  residing  as  an  academy  student  in  Rome,  wliere  be  remained 
five  years.  There  lie  studied  the  antique,  but  the  works  of  Canova  seem  to  liavc  had  a 
greater  inflnence  over  him.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1819,  he  entered  upon  a  career 
of  great  p'ipularity.  Among  Im  more  famous  works  are  "  Bacchante^d  Oetiiaur,'* 
1819:  "Psyche,"  ISW;  "VeQUS  and  Love,"  1886:  *'Phr™rt"e5i*4jC5^5H©»c,** 
Bacchantes,  Amazons,  etc.     He  also  produced  many  rekgious  ^^eces,  sam  as  a 
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colOEsal  "Christ  on  the  Cross."  a  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  for  the  Miulaleloc,  a  "Ylr- 
giu"  for  the  AvigDOQ  cathedral,  etc. 

PRADT,  Dominique  Dufocb.  Abbe  de,  176&-1887;  b.  France;  represented  tlie clergy 
of  Normandy  in  the  atattitt-general.  He  acliid  with  itie  royiilists  In  tlie  constituent  assem- 
bly, was  iu  exile  at  Hamburg,  1791-1801,  nm\  was  creiited  bamii,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and 
grand  ;Uinuner  to  the  emperor  Niipolfon  iu  1804.  For  his  eiTor[f<  iu  securing  the  ubdiciilion 
of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  he  was  niuile  urchbishop  of  Mechiin,  iiud  iu  1813  minister  at 
"Warsaw;  bul  he  soon  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  hr.ck  to  his  dio- 
cese. When  the  allies  invaded  Fniuce,  he  joined  ihe  Bourbons,  but  failed  to  Eccurc  their 
favor,  and  liad  to  give  up  hia  iiivhbishopric,  in  which  he  had  uevor  been  cuulinncd  l>j 
the  pope. 

PRAED,  Wnmntop  Mackwuiith,  1803-1880;  b.  London;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  graduating  at  tlic  latter  in  IS'i.'S,  diKtiuguibhing  himoelf  by 
Ms  clussicul  attainments,  iind  recej,viDg  nunierouN  prizes;  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1829:  in 
1880  and  1881  was  a  member  of  parliament;  iu  1884  i^ecreiaiy  of  the  boiird  of  war;  sub- 
sequently recorder  of  Bunistaple  and  deputy  Jiiirh-KlewHid  for  the  univirsity  of  Cam- 
bridge; opposed  the  reform  bill.  A  complete  edition  nf  bis  p(j(.'lic;it  works,  prepared  by 
liis  sister,  lady  Yoimg,  with  a  memoir  b^-  the  rev.  Dei  wcnt  Coleridge,  was  published  in 
3  vols.    His  Poemt  were  edited  by  K.  \\  .  Griswold  in  New  Yorli. 

FBfWTHIBE,  the  name  given,  in  Enirlisli  law,  to  a  8)}ecies  of  offense  of  the  nniure 
of  a  contempt  against  the  mvereign  and  his  government,  and  punishable  with  forfeiture 
and  Imprisonment.  The  name  is  derived  from  llic  first  word!<  iyi-avtunirt  or  prftminure 
fadax)  of  a  writ  origiuidly  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  papal  encroiichmcnta 
on  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  first  stiitnle  of  pnemunire  whs  pa.'-sed  in  the  leign  of 
Edward  I.  The  attacks  of  the  popes  on  the  rijihts  of  private  pnlrona,  by  iKt-towing 
bishoprics,  abbacies,  etc.,  on  favoiites  before  they  were  void,  were  the  inimediiite  cause 
of  various  subsequent  statutes  of  pramunire,  which  made  it  penal  to  endeavor  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  papal  bulls  imd  provisirtns  in  England.  By  later  statutes,  a  niimlier  of 
offenses  of  a  miaceilancaus  dcM'ription  have  been  rendered  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a 
pnemunire,  as  (by  6Anne,  c.  7)  the  asKerling  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  udvisoclly  speak- 
ing, that  any  person,  other  tliiin  according  to  the  acts  of  settlement  and  union,  has 
any  right  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdomti,  or  that  the  sovereign  and  parliament  oimnot 
make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  tlie  crown.  The  knowingly  and  willfully  solemniz- 
ing, assisting,  or  heiTig  present  at  any  marriiige  forbidden  by  the  loyal  marriage  act,  i» 
declared  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  11  to  infer  a  pnemunire. 

FK£NE8TE.    See  Palestbina. 

FBAQA.  SeeWAHSAW. 

PKAOXATIS  SAKCTIOST.  or  REocnm-,  ft  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  bead  of 
a  legi-lature  relating  either  to  clitireh  or  state  affairs.  The  term  originated  in  the  By7jin- 
tine  empire,  and  signified  a  public  and  i-olcmn  decree  by  a  prinre,  as  distinguished  from 
the  simple  rescript,  which  was  a  declanition  of  law  in  answer  to  a  (luestion  propounded 
by  an  individual.  This  name  is  given  to  several  imporlant  treaties,  of  which  the  prin- 
iMpa!  are:  1.  An,  ordinance  of  Charles  VII.  of  Prance,  in  which  the  right?  of  tlie  Gnllican 
church  were  aaserted  in  oppostltinn  to  the  usuipation  of  the  pope  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  Twenty  years  later.  Louin  XL,  in  order  to  please  pope  I'ius  II.,  was  indiued 
to  friveup  this  pragmatic  Ranclinn,  which  was  ignomiuiously  draL-ged  through  the  streets 
of  Rome :  but  at  a  subsequent  dntc.  n  quarrel  having  arisen  between  Louis  and  the  pope, 
the  pragmatic  sanction  was  re-ennctecl.  2.  The  instrument  which  settled  the  emj  ire  of 
Germany  in  the  house  of  Austria  (1489  a.d).  8.  The  ordinance  by  which  Charles  VI., 
emperor  of  Qermanv,  having  no  male  issue,  settled  hip  dominions  on  his  dflughtei',  the 
archdnchess  Maria  Theresa,  which  was  confirmtrd  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  guar- 
anteed bv  Great  Britain,  Fram'e,  the  States  Genend,  and  most  of  the  European  powcre. 
4.  The  settlement  of  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  wliich  -wos  ceiied  by 
Charles  11.  of  Spain,  in  1759,  to  his  third  son  and  his  descendants. 

PBAG1TE  (Ger.  Prng.  Slav.  Prahn).  cnpital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  In 
SO"  5'  n.  hit.,  and  14"  30'  e.  lonsr.,  on  the  slojw  of  the  hills  which  skirt  both  sides  of  the 
river  Moldau.  251  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna  by  railway.  Pop.  '69,  157.275.  Pniguc.  which 
ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Austria,  iireseuts  a  highly  piclurosque  appearance  from  the 
beauty  of  its  site,  and  the  numerous  lofty  towers  (upwnrd  rf  70  iu  nt  mbei)  which  rise 
above  the  many  noble  palaces,  public  buildiitcrs.  and  bridges  of  the  city.  U  consists  nf 
four  principal  parts:  1.  The  Kicinsrite,  chiefly  occupied  liy  the  public  ofHces.  and  the 
residences  of  the  officials;  3  The  Ilradschin  (or  palace  district),  surmounted  by  the  vast 
imperial  ra.stle,  and  containing  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  churches  and 
palaces  of  Prague;  8.  The  Jews'  quarter,  now  known  as  the  Joflcphstadt,  which  fonns 
the  chief  business-quarter,  and  contains  numerous  rhurehcs.  ecclcsiasticnl  and  educa- 
tional establi-shments;  4.  The  "New  Town,"  containing  the  largest  numl»cr  of  streets 
and  open  squares,  with  many  modem  palaces,  charitable  institutior.s,  and  places  of 
public  resort.  Pragira  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  has  eight  gates  The 
citadel,  tbe  ancient  residence  of  the  old  dnke<i  of  Bohemia,  is  well  fortifleo^nd  from  its 
elevated  position  above  the  Holdnu,  thoroughly  commands  thfjj^t^^  i^^^^^^f^tepf ^ 
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Catholic,  and  3  Protestant  churches,  15  monasteries,  and  10  syna^gues.  ,  Among  the 
most  uoteworthy  of  these  are  the  metropolitan,  or  fit.  Veils,  ■with  its  lofty  tower,  a  fine 
hut  unfinished  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  14th  c,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Lud- 
milla,  first  duchess  of  Bohemia,  and  of  seven  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany,  with  the 
l^rave  of  St.  Wenzelaus,  and  the  silver  sarcophagus  of  St.  Kcpomuk  (see  Sr.  John  or 
Nepo^iue),  a  popular  saint  of  Bohemia;  St.  Nicolas,  or  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
its  many  towers  and  costly  decorations;  the  Thein  church,  built  in  1407;  the  old  Hussite 
church,  with  the  grave  of  TJcho  Brahe,  and  its  marble  monuments  of  the  Slavonic 
martjrrs,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Among  tlie  numerous  pubHc  and  other  buildings  of 
note  in  Prague,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting:  the  royal  palace,  the 
cathedml,  the  Theresa  institution  for  ladies,  the  ancient  Byzantine  church  of  St.  George, 
the  Hradschin  square,  with  the  impoung  palaces  of  the  primate,  the  ex-emperor,-  and 
prince  Schwarzcnberg:  the  Loretto  chape^  with  its  ^rgeously  bejoweled  church  ves- 
sels; Uie  vast  Czemi  palace,  now  used  as  an  institution  oi  charity;  the  picture  gallery; 
the  Prcmoustrateosiau  monastery  of  Strahow ;  the  royal  library;  and  at  the  summit  of 
the  Laureazberg,  the  restored  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Prague  lias,  however,  numerous 
public  gardens  and  walks  in  the  suburbs,  which,  with  the  several  royal  and  uoble  parks 
open  to  the  public  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  afford  viiried  resources  for  health  and 
open-air  recreations.  Tlie  suburb  of  Earolineuthal,  which  is  traversed  hy  tlie  great 
viaduct  of  the  railway,  and  is  of  .modern  growth,  has  some  fine  buildings,  numerous 
gardens,  barracks,  and  manufacturing  cstablislmients;  and  somewhat  further  n.  Is  the 
^ceaX  botanical  garden,  with  the  neighboring  public  walks  03  the  Moldaii.  The  univer- 
sity, which  ia  the  most  aacicut  in  Germany,  having  been  founded  in  1348,  enjoyed  the 
greatest  celebrity  in  tlie  15th  c,  when  many  thousand  scholars  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  study  iu  its  halls.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  activity,  after  a  long  period  of  decay, 
and  has  good  medical  and  surgical  schools;  a  library  containing  143  OOO  volumes,  and 
7.762  manusciipts,  of  wliich  some  are  very  rare;  a  fine  observatory;  museums  of  zoology 
and  anatomy;  a  botanical  ^rden,  etc.  Prague  has  also  1  uolytcchnic,  8  gymnasia, 
Bohemian  and  Gennan  training-schools,  aud  about  20  parish  schools.  The  manufac- 
tures include  leather,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  stockings,  printed  cottons,  macliineiy  of 
various  kiuds,  beet-root  sugar,  etc.  Prague  is  the  great  center  of  the  commerce  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  scat  of  au  Important  transit  trade. 

Hittory. — According  to  popular  tradition,  Prague  was  founded  in  723  by  the  duchess 
Libussa.  In  the  13th  c,  its  importance  was  fully  recognized;  in  the  14th  and  15th  c, 
lis  munificently  endowed  university  brought  foreigners  to  it  from  every  part,  until  the 
dcci-tion  of  the  emperor  Wenzelaus  to  favor  Bohemian  students  more  than  others  drove 
tliousands  of  the  scholars  with  their  proressors  to  other  spots,  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  universities  at  Leipslc,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow.   In  1434  Prague  was  con- 

Siered,  and  almost  destroyed  ny  tlie  Hussites,  who  had  made  a  successful  stand  against 
e  emperor  Sig.imuud'8  army;  but  after  the  subsequent  defeat  and  submisRion  of  the 
insurgents  the  city  was  rebuilt.  In  the  thirty  years'  war,  it  sufleied  severely,  and  iu 
1620  the  iiattle  was  fought  r.t  the  White  mountain,  near  the  city,  in  which  the  elector- 

Ealatlne,  Frederick  V.,  known  as  the  winter  king,  and  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
md,  was  completely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  renounce  liis  assumed  crown,  and  to 
give  tip  the  town  into  the  power  of  the  emperor.  Swedes  and  imperialists  successirely 
gained  possession  of  itdunng  the  war;  and  a  century  later,  during  the  seven  years^  war. 
It  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  victors,  having  been  compelled,  in  1744,  to  capit- 
ulate to  Frederick  the  great  of  Prussia;  and  until  the  war  of  aelivcrance  in  Germany, 
and  the  downfall  ot  Napoleon,  the  city  continued  to  suffer  more  or  less  directly  froiu 
the  troubles  in  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  been  involved.  During  the  last  60  years, 
it  has,  however,  made  rapid  strides,  and  enjoyed  prosperity  and  quiet,  except  in  1848, 
when  Uie  meeting  of  the  Slavonic  congress  wi'thin  its  walls  called  forth  such  strongly 
marked  democratic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Panslavism  (q.v.), 
that  the  Austrian  govemmbnt  dissolved  the  conclave,  and  restored  quiet  by  the  sum- 
mary method  of  causing  the  old  and  new  town  to  be  bombarded  for  two  days. 

FXtAIA  GBANSE.   See  Rio  de  Jaheibo,  Peotihce. 

7SAISIE  (Fr.  meadow)  was  the  name  given,  by  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  North  America,  to  the  vast  fertile  plains 
which  extend  from  western  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan,  across  the  states  of  Indiana, 
niinolB,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  territory,  includ- 
ing the  southern  x>oTtion8  of  Wisconsin  and  Miiinesota.  These  great  pltdns  or  savan- 
nas are  sometimes  flat,  but  oftener  rolling  like  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean,  and 
rise  in  gradual  elevation  from  800  to  1500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
drained  by  numerous  rivers,  branches  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  or  empty- 
ing into  lake  Michigan,  whose  channels  seem  to  have  been  worn  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
800  ft.,  with  vertical  walls  or  bluffs  of  limestone,  sandstone,  displaying  iu  some  places 
banks  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam,  200  ft.  in  thickness.  Beneath  the  prairies  n.w.  of  the 
Ohio  are  extensive  coal-flelds,  with  deposits  of  iron.  lead,  etc.  The  soil  is  finely  com- 
minuted, rich,  and  extremelj;  fertile,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  or  2  ft.,  to  the  bottom- 
lands on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  of  great  depth  and  inexhauatlble  fertility. 
These  pl^ns  are  destitute  of  trees,  except  in  isolated  proves,  a :' 
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borders  of  streams.  Tbey  are  covered  with  fine  grasses,  and  brilliant  flowers  of  Tarious 
species  of  the  helianthoid  compoaite.  Water  is  found  from  15  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface. 
These  great  prairies,  covering  an  area  of  about  400,000  sq.m.,  formeriy  fed  vast  herds 
of  bi^alo,  deer,  wild  turlieys,  prairie-hens  or  grouse,  prairie-dog,  squirrel,  etc.  In  the 
autumn,  the  dried  grasses,  fired  by  the  Indians,  converted  them  Into  seas  of  flame.  The 
lack  of  timber  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  fineness  of  the  soil.  Remains  of  ancient 
mounds,  fortificadons,  and  citws  show  that  thev  were,  at  some  distant  period.  Inhabited 
by  a  more  civilized  race  than  Uie  Indians  found  by  European  discoverers.  These  great 
rolling  plains,  or  natural  pastures,  with  only  the  labor  of  plowhig,  produce  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  maixe,  and,  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  and  crossed  by  cheaply 
built  railways,  Uiey  form  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated  and  prolific  regions  of  the 
world,  and  are  capabte  of  sustaining  immense  populations. 

PRAIRIE  (ante),  the  French  word  to  signiQr  meadows,  and  qualified  by  them  in  nae 
by  distinguishing  natural  prairie  from  artificial  prairie  or  meadow.  From  toe  vastness  of 

tlie  American  prairie,  so  named  by  the  early  French  discoverers,  it  has  been  erroneously 
inferred  that  the  name  implied  great  extent  of  nature  meadow.  Small  prairies  are  found 
in  ibe  primeval  state  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  oases  of  prairie  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  lands  of  the  middle  states.  Prairies  of  vast  extent  are 
also  found  far  above  the  altitude  of  1500  ft.  as  given  in  the  above  article.  The  great 
plateaus  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  are  prairies  of  a  less  fertile 
character,  fresher  from  nature's  great  processes  of  erosion,  and  having  too  little  rainfall 
to  make  a  rank  vegetation.  They  lie  from  3,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Narrow 
valleys  near  the  sources  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  furnish  excellent  sum- 
mer pasturage  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  On  the  line  of  the  Union  I*acific  railway, 
mowmg  machines  are  used  to  cut  tbe  natural  hay  in  some  of  these  valleys  6,000  ft.  above 
the  SCO.  The  prairie  called  Laramie  plains  is  between  6,000  and  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Marsh  meadows  by  the  eea  side  are  ecjuaily  prairies  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  (Origin  of  the  very  fertile  praines  m  tbe  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river  proper, 
DOW  mostly  under  culture,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  theories.  How  soil  bo  rich, 
upon  which  most  of  Uie  trees  of  the  neighboring  forests  flourish  luxuriantly  when  pro- 
tected, should  have  failed  to  be  covered  with  them  in  a  state  of  nature  is  the  question.  It 
is  answered  by  vegetable  physiologists  thus:  The  excrements  of  vegetable  growths  from 
the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  even  the  annual  accumulation  of  their  own  leaves  after  u 
continuous  erowth  of  the  same  species,  become  poisonous  to  the  genera  wbich  emit  them, 
though  per^ctlynutritioua  to  plants  of  different  families.  It  is  claimed  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  forest  growth  on  a  rich  soil,  made  constantly  richer  by  its  own  annual  deposits 
of  leaves,  dead  wood,  and  excretions  from  the  roots,  finally  makes  it  unfll  for  their 
growth.  SicfclinesB  and  decay  produce  more  and  more  dead  wood,  so  that  fires  finally  de- 
stroy utterly  what  the  soil  refuses  to  nourish.  Bank  weeds  and  grasses  follow.which  In  their 
turn,  ripe  and  dry  in  autumn,  make  food  for  new  fiames  that  destroy  the  remnant  of 
tree  vi^tation,  ev^  the  young  brood  of  new  species  which  might  ntherwiAc  hold  their 
grountl  Tree-roots  can  not  long  live  when  their  tops  are  destroyed.  Perennials  on  the 
other  hand  have  an  extraordinary  power  to  preserve  life  in  their  roots,  under  the  action  of 

Srairie  fires.  Once  In  full  possession  of  tbe  soil,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  annual  autumn 
res  where  there  are  not  animals  enough  to  feed  down  tlie  summer  growth,  will  not  only 
preserve  the  ground  won  from  the  forest  by  grasses,  but  will  singe  the  surrounding 
forests,  and  wherever  they  are  sickly  from  the  cause  first  named,  will  finally  consume 
them.  Ages  of  continuous  growth  of  grasses  and  otlier  perennials,  and  Of  countless 
annuals,  have  assimilated  those  qualities  in  the  soil  that  became  noxious  to  trees;  and  in 
nature's  rotation  of  crops  the  soil  has  again  become  fitted  for  their  growth.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  check  the  annual  prairie  fires  for  a  new  crop  of  forests  to  dominate  the 
grasses.  Trees  were  beginning  to  resume  possession  of  the  prairies  when  settlements 
began.  Tbe  increase  of  the  buffalo  decreased  the  food  for  autumn  fires  by  so  much  as 
they  pastured  upon  the  grasses.  The  moisture  of  the  ground  contiguous  to  streams  and 
tbe  sweetness  of  tbe  late  summer  grasses  in  these  phices  would  naturally  make  spots 
where  trees  could  have  time  to  get  rooted  in  tbe  absence  of  fires.  Pmfs.  Hall  and 
Whitney  ascribe  the  treeless  condition  of  the  prairies  to  the  finely  comminuted  condition 
of  soils  formed  out  of  a  sedimentary  rock  strata,  but  this  theory  is  entirely  unsatisfactory 
and  inconclusive.  Dr.  Lesquereux,  In  his  geological  report  for  Illinois,  supposes  that 
the  prairies  have  all  been  lake  beds,  first  occupied  by  aquatic  plants,  succeeded  as  they 
became  drier  by  grasses,  the  burning  of  which  prevented  the  rooting  of  trees.  Prof. 
Winchell  claims  that  the  vegetation  of  the  prairies  was  pre-glacial,  that  on  tlie  subsidence 
of  the  glacial  drift  the  seed  took  and  held  possession  of  the  soil,  etc  Prof.  J.  S.  Kew- 
berry  su^ests  a  theory  of  climatic  influences  as  to  rainfall,  etc.  but  presents  no  facts  to 
explun  why  n.w.  Ohio  was  a  dense  forest,  and  in  the  same  latitude,  with  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  rainfall,  n.  Illinois  was  nearly  ail  prairie.  Unquestionably  forests  require 
more  rainfall  and  are  more  likely  to  be  kuled  out  by  a  repetition  of  severe  droughts  than 
the  craBsea,  but  no  such  differences  occur  to  show  cause  for  tlie  diverse  conditions  Just 
cited. 

Prairies  of  nest  extent  ue  found  in  the  southem  part  of  South  America,  e.  of  the 
Andes,  similar  in  cbarocter  to  those  of  the  western  states;  less  fertile  ihan  those  of  the 
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nlley  of  the  upper  AKssis^ppi,  snd  lesB  subject  to  extremes  of  cold  than  the  the  table- 
laud  prairies  of  the  United  States. 

PRAIRIE,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  ArkanssB,  drained  by  the  White  rirer,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  B.,  aod  is  oavigable,  and  by  Dea  Arc  and  Watansaw  bayous;  traversed  by  tlie 
Mempliis  and  Little  Rock  niilroad;  800  Bq.  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily 
timbered;  rice,  cotton,  and  corn  are  the  staples.    Coi  seat,  Stanton. 

FXAJXnC  DOO,  Arelomyi  Ludovidamu,  a  very  interesting  species  of  mannot  (q.v.), 
an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  western  prairiesta.v.Vof  North  America.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  squirrel  or  large  rat;  and  has  soft,  redaish-gray  fur,  eacit  hidr  being  red  with  a 
white  tip.  The  name  prairie  dog  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  its  frequent  utter- 
ance of  a  sound  somewhat  like  toe  bark  of  a  very  young  puppy.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  also  called  the  barking  squirreL  A  more  correct  name  would  be  barkhig  marmot, 
or  prairie  marmot.  The  prairie  dog  does  not  inhabit  the  rich  grass-covered  prairies 
where  the  buffalo  (bison)  abounds;  but  those  which,  for  want  of  water,  exhibit  a  compar- 
atively scanty  TMjetation;  and  In  these  it  is  to  be  found  in  vast  anmben,  bdng  gregari- 
ous in  its  habits,  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  mounds  of  earth,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  little  creature  often  sits  as  if  on  watch.  The  whole  extent  of  a 
great  level  prairie  is  often  covered  with  these  hillocks.  "Their  number  Lb  incredible," 
says  the  honorable  0.  A.  Murr^,  in  his  Travdt  in  North  America,  "  and  their  cities,  for 
they  deserve  no  less  the  name,  full  of  activity  and.  bustle. "  As  soon  as  the  band  is  raised 
to  a  wesp<m  or  mis«le,  they  pop  into  their  holes,  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  then  wheel 
round  and  look  out  at  the  enemy.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  frequent  association  of 
the  prairie  do?  with  the  burrowing  owl  and  the  rattlesnake  in  the  same  burrow;  an 
association  which  has  been  variously  described  as  one  of  strange  friendship  among 
very  different  creatures,  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  as  of  the  most  opposite  chanicter,  the 
owl  and  the  rattlesnake  being  supposed  to  prey  upon  the  praiiie  dog  and  Its  young.  But 
in  so  far  as  the  owl  is  concerned,  this  is  rendered  ve^  doubtful  by  the  fact,  that  its  eaaU 
seem  to  show  its  food  to  consist  entirely  of  insects.  It  probably  finds  the  burrows  of  the 
marmots  its  only  convenient  retreat,  and  their  proper  inmates  harmleBS  neighbors. 

FBAIBIZ-DIF-CHIKir,  a  t.  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  165  m.  w.  from  Milwaukee.  It  is  a 
prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  town,  and  in  its  neighborhood  are  rich  copper-mines. 
Pop.  '70,  2,700. 

PBAIBIE  HEB^.    Bee  Qkoxtbe. 

PRAIKIE  SQTTIRKEL.  the  popular  name  of  the  Norih  American  rodents  of  the 
mannot  family  heloiuing  to  the  genus  ^ermo^ilva  (Cut.).  They  have  a  thick-set  body, 
but  eleaderer  than  Uoat  of  the  mannot,  a  umg  tall,  smallish  ears,  sood-sized  cheek- 
pouches,  a  small  claw  or  flat  nail  on  the  thumb,  and  short  legs  ana  toea  When  the 
winters  nre  cold  they,  pass  them  in  a  torpid  condition,  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  their 
holes.  The  C^ifomia  prairie  squirrel  (S.  beeeheyi,  F.  Cuv.)  is  abbut  11  in.  long,  of  a 
mottled  yellowish -brown  color,  with  a  flat  hairy  tail  about  8  in.  long,  with  a  slender 
body,  acute  ears  aod  head,  and  coarse,  tbin  fur.  This  spedes  does  much  damage  to 
vegetables  and  grain.  Better  known  Is  the  striped  praine  squirrel,  common  in  North 
America  n.  of  4(r,  and  called  in  the  d.w.  states  the  gopher.  This  species  lives  In  shallow 
burrows  on  the  prairies,  and  feeds  on  insects,  fleld-mlce,  grasses,  roots,  etc.  It  is  rarelr 
fouad  in  well-cultivated  fields.  It  is  about  6  in.  long,  with  a  brownish-yellow  tail, 
tipped  with  black,  and  about  4  m.  long.  Its  color  above  is  dark  brown,  with  yellowldi- 
gray  stripes;  the  lower  parts  and  the  tail  are  brownish-yellow.  Its  proper  name  is  ^per- 
mophiluatredeeimrlineatua  (Aud.  and  Ba<dL). 

PRAIRIE  WOLF.    See  Wolp,  ante. 

rajJAPATI  (from  prajd,  creation,  created  beings ;  and  pati,  lord)  Is,  in  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy, a  name  of  the  god  Brahmfi,  but  also  a  name  of  those  divine  personages  who,  pro- 
duced by  Brahmft,  created  all  existing  beings.  Inclusive  of  gods,  demons,  and  natural 

eheaomena.  Menu  knows  of  ten  such  Ti-ajdpati$ engendered,  thiough  Dure  meditation, 
y  the  god  Brahmd— vhc,  Martclii,  Atri.  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaha.  Kratu,  Praclietas 
or  Daksba,  Yasishtha,  Bhrigu,  and  Nfirada.  The  Mahfibhftrata.  however,  leaves  out 
Daksba,  Bbrigu,  and  Nftrada;  and  other  varieties  occur  in  the  different  Purftnas. 
Whereas,  also,  these  "lords  of  creation,"  In  conformity  with  Hanu,  are  in  some  of  these 
works  looked  upon  as  the  mind-bom  sons  of  Brahml^  some  Purftnas  derive  them  from 
different  parts  of  Brahmft's  body.  The  only  Interesting  point  in  tliis  theory  of  the  Frajfi- 
pntis  is  the  assumption  that  the  world  did  not  Immrafately  proceed  from  Brahmft.  the 
highest  god,  but  through  tiie  Intermediate  agent^^  of  beings  which  thus  stand  between 
him  and  creation. 

'  FSAJVA  PABAXITA  (literally,  the  wisdom  which  has  gone  to  the  other  shore,  viz., 
of  its  object;  i.e.,  absolute  or  transcendental  wisdom,  from  the  Sanskrit  prqjnA,  wisdom, 
pdram,  to  the  other  shore,  and  ita,  gone)  is  the  title  of  the  principal  S&tra  (q.T.)  of  the 
Mabftyflna  school  of  the  Buddhists  (see  Buddhism).  Its  main  object  Is  metaphysical; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  merely  a  eulogy  of  Buddha,  and  of  the  Boabisat- 
tWBSf  who  form  his  retinue,  OUier  parts  of  it  contain  iocidental  narratives  of  wonderful 
phenomena  connected  with  the  apparition  of  Buddhist  saints,  a 
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beneflta  arising  from  an  obserrance  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrtce,  or  verses  in  whidi  the 
Buddha  is  praised  by  his  disciplea,  and  Bimilar  irrelevant  matter.  It  is  probably  on 
account  of  the  extent  which  could  easily  be  imparted  to  such  episodical  topics,  but  ^so 
hy  ampUff  ing  the  real  subBtance  of  the  work,  that  Bereral  recenBiona  of  the  Prajidl  Pfaa- 
mitA  an  m  existence,  both  with  the  Buddhists  and  Thibetans  (see  Lakubu);  Bome  ot 
these  do  not  contain  more  than  7,000 or  8,000 orlO, 000  slokas,  or  paragr^hs;  but  others 
amount  to  18.000,  25,000,  or  100,000  slokas.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  abstruse  ideas  treated  of  in  this  great  work  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine:  Mo  object 
lias  existence  or  non-existence;  nothing  belonga  to  eternity  or  non-eternity,  to  pain  or 

Eleasure,  to  vacuity  or  non-vacuity.  All  objects  are  without  attributes  and  witL  attri- 
□tes,  with  and  without  characteristic  marks.  Bodhisattwa  {the  name  for  a  deified  saint) 
and  Frajofl  (wisdom)  are  synonymous  terms;  euch a  term  neither  ariaet norperishes;  it 
exists  neither  inwardly  nor  outwardly,  because  it  cannot  be  aeized;  but  the  BodhiBattwa 
must  accomplish  his  career  under  this  fallacious  name;  it  is  his  duty,  however,  to  look 
neither  upon  form  nor  any  thing  else  as  an  eternnl  or  non-eteroal,  as  a  pure  or  impure 
matter,  etc.  Then  only  when  be  is  in  a  condiiiou  of  complete  Indifference  regaraing 
everything,  is  he  capable  of  encompassing  the  whole  wisdoai.  .  .  .  The  absence  of 
nature  is  tlie  nature  of  everything;  all  objects  are  separated  from  their  characteristics. 
All  objects  neither  appear  nor  are  born,  nor  disappear,  nor  cease  to  bo,  nor  are  they  pure 
nor  impure,  nor  are  they  acquirable  nor  non-acqulrable.  Want  of  understanding  is  the 
not  understanding  that  objects  are  ,nonentitie8.  From  the  want  of  understanding  pro- 
ceed dH  subjective  notions;  and  through  the  latter  one  becomes  incapacitated  from  ful- 
fiUiag  the  liehests  of  tlie  sacred  doctrine,  and  from  entering  the  patli  which  Irads  to  wis- 
dom. .  .  .  Everything  is  like  the  echo,  or  a  shadow,  or  anything  else  without  sub- 
stance. In  sliort,  the  doctrine  of  the  Prajafi  F&romitA  is  the  entire  negation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  object;  and  whatever  be  the  difference  in  detail  between  the  points  of 
view  from  which  it  looks  upon  subject  or  object,  or  betweeu  its  comparisons  and  circum- 
locutions, the  result  is  always  the  same:  that  the  object  of  ascertainment,  or  the  highest 
wisdom,  has  no  more  real  existence  than  the  subject  striving  to  Mtain  to  it,  or  the  Bodhi- 
sattwa. — See  E.  Burnouf,  Introduction  d  VJJistoire  du  Buddhtsme  Indien  (Paris,  1844);  W. 
Wassiljew,  Der  Bvdd/agmua,  seine  Dogmen,  OeKhichte  und  lAteratur  (§t.  Petersburg,  I860). 

FBAEBIT  (from  the  Sanskrit  prakriti,  nature;  hence,  natural,  not  accomplished,  vul- 
gar) is  the  collective  name  of  those  languages  or  dialects  which  are  immediately  derived 
from,  or  stand  iu  an  immediate  relation  to  Sanskrit,  or  "the  accomplished  language" 
(q.v.)of  the  Hindus.  These  languages,  however,  must  not  be  confouDded  with  those  mod- 
uli languages  of  India  which  also  have  an  afQnity  witli  the  Sanskrit  language;  for,  in 
the  Prakrit  languages,  however  much  tbey  may  uiffer  from  Sanskrit  in  their  phonetic 
laws,  the  words  and  grammalioU  forms  are  immediately  derived  from  that  language; 
whereas,  in  the  modern  tongues  of  India,  there  is  not  only  no  connection  between  their 
phonetic  laws  and  those  of  Sanskrit,  but  their  grammatical  forms  also  are  wholly  differ- 
ent from  tliose  of  the  ancient  language;  and  while  many  of  their  words  have  no  San- 
skritic  origin,  even  those  which  have  show  that  tliey  are  not  immediately  drawn  from  that 
source.  The  Prgkrit  languages  compriac,  beside  the  J'dli  (q.v.),  which  generally,  how- 
ever, is  not  included  among  tliem,  those  dialects  which  are  found  in  the  dramas  and  in 
Ute  oldest  inscriptions.  In  the  dramas  it  is  women,  except  female  religious  characters, 
and  subordinate  male  personages,  who  are  made  to  speak  in  tlieae  languages — the  use  of 
Sanskiit  being  reserved  for  the  higher  characters  of  the  play — and  among  the  former, 
again,  the  choice  of  the  special  Pr^rit  dialect  is  adapted  by  the  poet  to  the  rank  which 
such  a  subordinate  personage  holds,  the  more  reflned  dialect  being  appropriated,  for 
instance,  to  the  wives  of  the  king  or  hero  of  the  play;  an  inferior  R^krit  to  his  minis- 
ters: others  less  in  degree  to  the  sons  of  the  mioisters,  soldiers,  town-people,  and  the 
like ;  down  to  the  lowest  Prftkrit,  which  is  spoken  only  by  servants,  or  the  lowest  classes. 
A  work  on  the  poetical  art,  the  Sdfiityadai'pana,  enumerates  14  such  Prftkrit  dialects — 
viz..  the  Sauraaeni,  MdhdrdshtH,  Magadhi,  Ai'd?tamdgadhi,  Prdchyd,  AtantiM,  BdJc- 
ahindtyd,  Sdksari,  BdhlUcd,  J>rdvidi,  Ab/dH,  CMnddli.  Sdbari,  and  Pafydchi ;  but  Vftra- 
rurhi.  the  oldest  known  grammarian  of  the  PrSki-it  dialects,  knows  but  four — viz.,  the 
MdJiarAshtri,  Saunueni,  Mdgadht,  and  Paisdchi  ;  and  Lassen,  in  the  Indiaclte  Altei-thu-nui- 
kumU,  holds  that  of  those  only  the  Sauraseni  and  tlie  Md^adhi  have  a  really  local  char- 
acter— the  former,  as  he  assumes,  having  been  the  vernacular  of  a  large  district  of  west- 
era,  anil  the  latter,  which  Is  also  the  P^krit  in  the  inscriptlonB  of  ^g  Asokt^-of  cast- 
em  India;  whereas  the  Mabftilkshtil.  or  the  language  of  tiie  Mahrattas,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  langu^  of  the  country  the  name  of  which  It  bears;  and  the  Paisflchl,  or 
the  lan^age  of  tm  Plsficba,  is  obviously  merely  a  fancy  name.  The  priacipal  Prftkrit 
dialect  is  the  Mahfirftshtrt ;  the  lowest,  according  to  some,  the  Palsftcbl,  of  which  two 
varieties  are  mentioned;  but,  according  toothers,  the  Apabhrctmoa — which  word  origi- 
nally means  ' '  a  f  alliog-off  "— i.e. ,  a  dialect  which  completely  deviates  from  the  grammat- 
ical laws  of  Sauskrit,  but  In  this  special  application  [would  designate  a  dialect  even 
Inferior  to  the  F^sftchl,  and  is  compared  by  a  grammarian  to  the  language  of  the  rep- 
tiles. On  the  grammar  of  the  Prftkrit  languages,  see  Chr.  Lassen,  Itintitutionet  Lingtia 
Pracriliea  (Bonn.  ISffJ).  The  Sfttras,  or  grammatical  rules  of  Yftraruchi,  have  been 
edited  in  the  same  work;  but  more  elaborately,  with  a  commCTita^^c^^^^juf|^  an 
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English  translation,  appendices,  and  aa  index,  by  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  wha  has  also 
added  go  JUb  excelleat  edition  An  Ba^  jTUrodueHon  io  Pra^  Granmar  (Hertford, 
1854). 

TMABB,  a  green  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.X  sometintes  found  ciyatallized  In  the  same 
forms  as  common  qnarts,  out  more  nn«rally  mauiTe,  or  in  piismatlo  and  gnuular  con- 
cretions. It  is  rather  a  lare  mioeraT  U  1b  sometimea  cut  lu  an  omamentaTstone,  but  is 
not  highly  esteemed. 

■  FRATI,  GiOTAHKi,  b.  at  Dascindo,  in  the  protince  of  Trent.  Italy,  In  181S;  took  his 
Jegree  at  l*adaa.  His  first  poem  in  1841,  Bdmenegarda,  was  received  with  favor.  His 
;>tuer  popular  poems  are:  Tlie  Sang  of  the  Puture;  A  Hymn  to  Italy;  Hodoifo;  Count 
Biga;  BaUate;  Memorie  e  Laeriim:  Ariberto,  %  vols.  Complete  editions  of  hia  writings 
were  publidhed  at  Florence  and  Milan.  In  1883  he  became  a  member  of  the  It^lan  pariiar 
ment. 

PRATINCOLE,  a  genua  (glareola)  of  wading  birds  (order  graliatora)  of  the  plover 
family  {chcmidrida)  found  in  the  temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world.  They 
frequent  Uie  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  and  feed  upon  worms  and  insects, 
picking  Uiem  up  or  capturing  them  in  the  air.  They  are  swift  either  upon  the  foot  or 
wing.  The  neat  is  made  upon  the  ground  among  thick  gprass  or  shrubs,  and  they 
lay  from  three  to  four  eggs.  Most  of  the  species  are  about  9  in.  long,  from  beak  to  end 
of  tail. 

mLtltun  Is,  strictly,  a  limited  quaiandne.  A  ship  is  said  to  have  performed 
pratique  when  ber  captain  has  convinced  ttw  authorities  of  a  port  that  his  ship  is  free 
from  coot^ous  disease;  aul  ae  is  thereupon  permitted  19  open  trade  and  communica- 
tion with  the  shore. 

FBA'TO — often,  for  distincJon,  called  Prato  in  ToecANA-'a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the 

EroviDce  of  Florence  {I/irente),  10  m.  n.w.  of  Florence,  in  a  fertile  pl^n,  on  the  right 
ank  of  the  Bisenzio,  a  feeder  of  the  Arno,  and  on  the  railway  between  Florence  and 
Pistoja.  There  are  mantifactures  of  straw-plait,  woolen  cloth,  cotton  goods,  silk  thread, 
etc.;  also  soap-vorka,  tanneries,  ami  Ctmper- works.  Coi^er-mines  of  cou^erable  pro- 
ductWenesa  exist  in  the  neighborhood.   Fop.  '71, 13,900. 

PRATT,  an  unorganized  ca  in  b.w.  Dakota,  drained  by  White  river;  about  8,000  sq. 
milra. 

PRATT,  a  CO.  in  a.  Kansas,  watersd  by  the  Ninnescah  and  other  branches  of  the 
Ariuusas  river;  about  950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  1890—1749  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  level,  with  little  timber.  Tiw  soil  is  ferUla  Theprindpal  productions  are  com,  wliea^ 
oats,  rye,  and  grass.   Co.  seat,  Prattsville. 

PRATT,  Bbnjajun,  1710-68;  b.  Cohaaset,  Mass.;  graduate  of  Harvard  university, 
173? ;  studied  law ;  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  became  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar.  He  represented  the  district  of  Boston  (which  he  bad  made  his  home)  in  the 
Massachusetts  general  court,  1757-59,  and  subsequently  through  bis  intimacy  with  gov. 
Pownall  received  the  appointment  of  chief-justice  of  New  York.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  judge  Robert  Auchmuty,  then  a  resident  of  Roibury.  He  was  a  profound 
scholar  and  palifstaking  collector  of  historical  data,  which  he  intended  to  publish  as  a 
history  of  New  England,  but  his  death  took  place  while  the  work  was  incomplete. 

PRATT,  CHARLEa    See  Camdbn,  Earl  or,  anU. 

PRATT,  Daniel  Johnbob,  ph.p.,  b.  Westmoreland,  N.T.,  1837;  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton college,  1851 ;  had  charge  of  the  Fredonia  academy  for  ten  years,  and  became  assist- 
ant secretary  to  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New  York.  In  1869  lie  was  recording 
secretary  of  the  Albany  mstituta  The  plan  of  the  annual  meeting  of  all  the  professors 
in  the  colleges  and  academic  institutions  In  New  York,  which  has  proved  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cai»e  of  education,  originated  with  him.  He  wrote  the  Aiviuilg  of  Public 
Bdueation  in  the  State  of  Now  York  from  1626  to  1800;  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
History  t^ihe  Boundtunts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  2  vols.  He  has  also  published  several 
pamphlets  on  historical  and  educational  subjects. 

FRATT,  Orson,  b.  Conn.,  1811 ;  joined  the  Mormon  church,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
ISapORtles;  professor  of  mathematics  in  Deseret  university,  and  church  historian;  has 
been  for  sevraal  years  speaker  of  the  Utah  house  of  repiesentntives.  He  is  the  author  of 
6(M9  and  BhQuadnfUeSruiaioTu;  Th*  Great  Fira  (hum;  T^AimmUtia  of  ImnuU»riaI^ 
itm;  and  some  religious  pamphlets. 

PRATT,  TmszoAB,  1590-1680;  b.  England;  came  with  Weston's  colour  to  New 
En^and  in  1623,  and  settled  at  the  place  afterward  called  Weymouth;  left  it  in  1623  on 
the  fulure  of  the  colony,  and  fled  to  Ptvmouth,  80  m.  distant,  pursued  by  the  Indians. 
He  resided  many  years  in  the  Plymoutn  colony,  and  afterward  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
In  1662  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  general  court,  accompanied  with  a  narrative 
which  he  called  A  DedaruMoti  of  the  Affitiimof  the  English  People  that  first  Inhabited  New 
England.    He  was  Uie  ancestor  of  a  large  New  England  family. 

PRATT,  Zadock,  1790-1871;  b.  New  York;  began  business  in  1812  as  a_sadfller 
and  bamesa-maker;  in  1817  devoted  himself  with  success  to  taunbiftijisdyl'  - 
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a  tannery  in  the  place  which  is  now  Prattsrille.  In  1886  and  again  in  18£3  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  where  he  exerted  himself  for  the  reduction  of  postage,  ami  for  Uie  new  poet- 
office  buildings.    To  Mm  the  bureau  of  statistics  owes  Its  origin. 

PRAWIJ,  PcUamon,  'a  genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order  eUcapoda,  and  sub- order 
macrtntra,  in  general  form  resembling  lobsters,  cravflsh,  and  elmmps,  but  belonging  to  a 
family  {palcmonidm)  remarkable  for  a  long  serrated  beak  projecting  from  the  carapace. 
The  up|K;r  antennis  are  terminated  by  three  filaments.  There  are  many  species  of  prawn, 
and  some  of  those  which  inliabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates  attain  a  large  size.  Many  of 
them  are  Bemi-transparent,  and  exhibit  very  fine  colors;  they  are  also  ver^  active 
creatures,  aud  most  interesting  inmates  of  an  aauarium,  but  are  ezcesuvely  voracious,  and 
apt  to  make  great  havoc  amone  its  other  inhalntants.  The  CoHifON  Prawn  {P.  terratun) 
attains  a  length  of  8  or  4  in.  It  is  common  on  the  British  coasts,  although  not  so  abun- 
dant as  the  shrimp,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  at  a  little  distance 
from  tlie  shore,  and  not  in  rock-pools.  It  is  more  esteemed  for  the  table  than  even  the 
shrimp.  Oaier-baskuts,  similar  to  those  employed  for  catching  lobsters,  are  employed  for 
the  capture  of  prawns:  also  nets  about  5  or  6  ft.  wide,  which  are  pushed  along  by  means 
of  poles,  and  are  ctllea.  putting  net».  One  side  of  the  thorax  of  a  prawn  is  often  found 
lemariubly  distended.  This  is  owing  to  a  paradtie  crustacean,  bopj/nu  envngorun,  one 
of  tlie  iaopoda,  lodged  under  the  carapace. 

PBASCITILBB,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  andent  Oreece,  of  whose  life  noUiiue  Ib 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the  4th  c.  b.c.  Plinf  gives 
the  date  364  B.c.  apparently  as  that  in  which  Fraxitelte  began  to  flourish.  His  pnacipal 
works — all  of  whicn  have  now,  perished — were:  1.  Btatues  of  Aphrodite  (at  Cos,  Cuidus, 
Thespiss,  Latmian  Alexandria,  and  Rome),  of  whicli  that  of  Cuidus  was  the  most  famous ; 
2.  Statues  of  Eros  (at  Tbespiee,  and  Parium  on  the  Propontis);  8.  Statues,  ^ngle  and  in 

groups,  from  the  mytholo^  of  Dionysus  (at  Ells,  Athens,  Megara,  and  other  places);  4. 
tatucs  of  Apollo,  uie  best  of  which  was  that  representing  Apollo  as  the  lizard-slayer. 
8o  far  as  we  are  enUtled  to  fonn  an  opinion  c/t  the  works  ctf  Pntxitelfa  from  the  descrip- 
tions and  critioiams  of  ancimt  writers,  it  would  seem  that  tli^  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
hiatory  of  Greece— viz.,  the  transition  from  the  earnest,  heroic,  and  reverential  age  pre- 
ceding tlie  Pelopoouesian  war,  to  the  more  corrupt  and  sensual  times  that  followed  it. 
The  sculpture  of  Ilieidias  is  inspired  by  a  profound  veneration  for  the  majesty  of  the 
^ds;  that  of  Praxiteles  sought  to  e^ve  expression  to  the  looser  and  less  divine  concep- 
tions of  the  national  religion,  Tlie  oewitchiog  beauty  of  woman,  and  the  intoxication 
frf  Bacchic  pleasures,  were  his  favorite  subjects;  but  in  his  treatment  of  those,  fae  dis- 
played unrivaied  sweetness,  grace,  and  naturalness.  His  gods  and  goddesses  were  not 
Tery  divine,  but  thoy  were  ideal  figures  of  the  fairest  eartJUy  loveliness. 

PRAT,  Isaac  Clark,  1818-69;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Amherst  college.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  <^  Commerce  and  the  Herald  in  Boston.  He  was  a  successful  theat- 
rical manager,  and  among  the  persons  whom  he  trained  for  the  stage  was  Charlotte 
Cushman.  Ho  appeared  in  a  number  of  English  and  Irish  theaters,  and  produced  a 
successful  play,  Virginius,  and  a  number  of  dramas  and  burlesques.  He  was  the  author 
of  Poms  (1837);  Book  of  the  Drama  (18B1);  Memoirt  of  Jatiu*  Gordon  Bennett  and  ftit 
Time»;  and  other  works. 

PSATES  is  a  universally  acknowledged  part  of  the  worship  due  to  God ;  a  simple  and 
naturnl  expression  of  dependence,  which  seems  almost  necessarily  to  follow  from  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  god.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  both  where  the  object  of  worship  is 
one  supreme  Being  and  In  systems  of  polytheism.  It  is  also  combined  with  every  other 
part  of  worship.  According  to  the  Christian  system,  however,  -pnyes  is  not  the  mere 
spontaneous  approach  of  man  to  God,  in  the  endeavor  to  appease  his  wrath,  to  win  his 
favor,  or  to  obtain  from  him  any  blessing;  but  the  right  to  approach  him  in  prayer,  and 
the  warrant  to  expect  advantRge  in  doing  so  rest  on  the  revelation  of  his  own  will. 
Nor  is  any  truth  more  indisputably  taught  in  the  Bible,  or  more  frec^uently  brought 
into  view,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  ^w  Testament,  than  that  God  is  the  hearer  of 
prayer. 

But  a  difBcnl^ presents  itself,  in  respect  to  what  maybe  called  the  theory  of  piuyer. 
How  can  prayer  be  supposed  to  influence  the  divine  mind  or  will?  How  can  a  belief  in 
its  power  be  reconciled  with  any  view  of  the  divine  decrees,  from  the  most  absolute  doc- 
trine of  predestination  to  the  m:^t  modified  scheme  which  recognizes  the  Creator  as 
supreme  in  the  universet  Such  questions  bring  up  the  same  difficulty  which  attends  all 
other  questions  of  the  relations  between  the  human  will  and  the  divine,  the  freedom  of 
man  and  the  sovereignty  of  God.  But  whatever  seeming  inconsistencies  mnybe  implied 
in  speculation  concerning  them,  the  necessity  of  prayer  and  the  yciwer  of  prayer 
are  acknowledged  eoually  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  views;  and  cci  einlly  with  ui 
acknowledgment  of  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  solve  some  of  the  i>roblems  which 
are  thus  presented  to  it.  The  extreme  predestinarian  includes  prayer  among  the  means 
decreed  of  God  along  with  the  end  to  which  it  contributes.  And  while  prayer  is 
regarded  by  all  Cliristians  as  of  great  value  in  its  reflex  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
worshiper,  this  is  scarcely  ever  stated  as  it  whole  value;  however  important  this  view  of 
it  may  be  deemed  as  illustrating  the  divine  wisdom  in  milking  it  one  of  the  chief  '  j  means 
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Prayer  being  TCgarded  by  ChrisUans  as  an  ordinanu  of  Ood.  it  follows  that  tlier 
must  seek  to  be  guided  in  prayer  by  tbe  rules  of  hU  revealed  will,  in  so  far  as  liis  will, 
bas  been  revealM.  It  is  tberefore  held  by  Ciiristians  In  general,  in  accordance  witli 
tbeir  doctfiae  of  the  atonetnent  (q.T.)  and  of  tbe  IntercesBion  (q.v.)  of  Jesus  Cbrist,  that 
the  only  true  way  of  ucceas  to  God  is  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tliat 
prayer  must  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  futh  in  hinl;  the  worshiper  taking  his  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  the  obedience  or  ' '  finished  work  and  accepted  saCTlflce"  of  Christ,  and 
Imking  up  to  Christ  as  now  interceding  in  heaven.  It  is  also  held,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption,  that  prayer  can  be  truly  made,  in  faith,  and  for  things 
agreeable  to  Clod's  wilt,  only  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Prayer,  to  be  acceptable, 
must  be  for  things  agreeable  to  Qod's  will,  as  ttiat  wiii  is  revealed  in  his  Word;  and 
tberefore  prayer  for  mere  lempoml  or  earttily  good  must  be  made  in  entire  submission 
to  ills  will;  but  prayer  may  be  thus  made  for  temporal  or  earthly  good,  the  wilt  of  God 
liaving  been  revealed  to  that  effect — an  admirable  instance  of  the  grace  of  Ood. 

Adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  confesMon  of  sins,  the  aocompaaimentB  or  adjuncts  of 
prayer,  are  very  Kenerally  r^iuded  as  parts  of  prayer;  and  prayer,  which  is  strictly  mere 
pemion,  is  deflccn  accordioglv. 

The  Protestant  churches  hold  that  prayer  is  to  be  made  to  God  alone;  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  help  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  being  duly  acknowledged.  But 
in  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  orienttil  churches,  prayer  of  a 
kind  is  made  also  to  saints,  the  virgin  Mary,  and  angels.   See  Invocatioh. 

Prayer,  according  to  Christiana  in  general,  must  be  made  not  merely  in  forma  or 
worda,  but  with  the  ucart.  Accordingly,  Protestants  hold  that  prayer  ought  to  be  con- 
docted  in  a  language  Imown  to  the  wonhipera.  Tbe  daurch  of  Rome  luu,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintidned  tbe  general  use  of  the  Latin  language,  where  that  lanfoage  is  unknown 
to  moet  of  the  worshipers. 

Prayer  for  the  dead  (see  following  article)  is  rejected  by  Protestants,  as  having  no 
warrant  in  the  Word  of  God.  But  according  to  the  Protestant  creed,  prayer  is  to  be 
made  ftir  all  tlie  living— not  only  for  beUevers  but  fw  unbelieven. 

• 

PBATEX  VOB  THB  DEAD,  tlie  practice  which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
and  other  oriental  churches  of  praying  for  ^e  souls  of  the  deceased,  with  the  Intention 

and  expectation  of  obtaining  for  them  an  alleviation  of  their  supposed  sufferings  after 
death,  on  account  of  venial  sins,  or  of  tbe  penalty  of  mortal  sins,  remitted  but  not  fully 
atoned  for  during  life.  The  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  supposes  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  (q.v.),  althongb  perhaps  tbe  converse  is  not  necessarily  true.  Practically, 
however,  the  two  may  be  re^rded  as  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  theory,  and 
especially  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrme  of  the  communion  of  saints.  It  being 
once  supposed,  as  tbe  Roman  Catholic  system  supposes,  that  relations  subsist  between 
the  two  worlds,  that  their  members  tnay  mutually  assist  each  other,  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  that  the  living  ought  to  pray  for  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  beyond  the  grave.  We  can  but  present  an  outline  of 
this  doctrine  and  of  its  history.  It  seems  certain  that  some  such  doctrine  existed  in 
njost  of  tbe  ancient  religions,  and  especially  in  those  of  £gypt,  India,  and  Cliina.  It 
^ves  ^gnificance  to  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  reference  to 
their  dead.  Its  existence  amons  the  Jews  is  attested  by  tbe  well-kuowh  assurance  in  3d 
abwcabees.  chap,  xii.,  that  *<  it  b  a  holy  and  wholesome  thot^ht  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
tbat  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  si^."  The  continued  maintenance  of  the  practice 
among  the  Jewish  race  Is  plain  from  their  sacred  t)ookB;  and  a  still  more  interesting 
evidence  of  its  use  has  recently  been  discovered  in  tbe  inscriptions  disinterred  in  several 
Jewish  catifcombs  of  the  first  three  centuries,  at  Rome  and  in  southern  Italy,  which 
abound  with  supplications:  "May  thy  sicep  be  In  peacel"  "Mayest  thou  sleep  in 
peacel"  "Thy  sleep  be  with  the  gooidi"  or"with5ie  Just!  "etc.  Roman  Catholics 
contend  that  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  practice,  is  equally  recognizable  in  the  early 
Ctirlstian  church.  They  rely  on  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  (Luke  xvi. 
1^1)  as  establishing  the  intercommunion  of  this  earth  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave; 
and  on  Hatt.  xii.  83,  as  proving  the  remisflit^lity  of  sin  or  of  punishment  after  death;  as 
well  as  on  Ist.  Cor.  xv.  39,  as  attesting  the  actual  practice,  among  the  first  Christians, 
of  performing  or  undergoing  certain  ministrations  in  bebalf  of  the  dead.  Tbe  fathers 
of  the  2d,  3d,  and  still  more  of  the  4th  and  following  centuries,  frequently  allude  to 
such  prayers,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertulHan,  St.  Cyprian,  and  especially  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  liturgies,  too,  of  all  the  rites 
without  ezc«>tion  contain  prayers  for  the  itead;  and  the  sepulchral  inscripttons  from 
the  catacombs,  which  reach  in  their  range  from  the  1st  till  the  5th  c,  contain  tre- 

Soent  prayers  in  even  greater  variety,  and  more  directly  intercessory,  or  rather  more 
irectiy  implying  release  from  suffering  than  those  of  the  contemporary  Jews.  In  the 
services  of  the  medissval  and  later  church,  prayers  for  the  dead  form  a  prominent  and 
■striking  element  See  Re^dzeu.  The  AbvssiniaDS  have  separate  services  for  the  dead 
of  all  ue  several  conditions  and  degrees  in  life,  and  continue  to  offer  the  mass  daily  for 
40  days  after  the  death.  The  Protestant  churches  without  exception  have  repudiated 
the  practice.  In  tbe  burial-service  of  the  first  book  of  common  prayer^,  authorized  in 
the  church  of  England,  some  prayers  for  the  deceased  were 
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ezpanged  from  the  second  book;  and  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  that  aanctioned  under 
EIiEabeth. 

FBB-ASAltlTXB,  BUpposed  inhabitanta  of  the  earth  anterior  to  Adam.  The  authcff 
of  the  opinion,  or  at  least  the  writer  in  whose  hands  it  first  took  a  scientific  tform,  was 
Isaac  de  la  Fevrere,  better  known  by  his  Latiniied  name  Fereriun.  He  was  ix>m  of  a 
Calvlulat  family  of  Bordeaux  In  100^  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Condi  His  theory  was  first  made  public  in  16SS,  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the 
ilSih,  13th,  and  14th  Terses  of  6th  chapter  of  St.  Pant's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which 
jwas  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  first  part  of  a  formal  treatise  oq  the  pre- Adamite 
liypotliesis,  and  the  theological  consequences  to  be  derived  therefrom.  According  to 
his  hypotliesis  Adam  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  nice  only,  and  it  is  only;  of  him 
and  his  race  that  the  Bible  is  designed  to  supply  the  history.  Other  races  existed  on 
earth  before  that  of  Adam;  but  of  them  the  Bible  contains  no  record,  nor  did  the  Mosaic 
law  regard  them  or  impose  any  obli^tion-  upon  them.  It  was  only  uuder  the  gospel 
tliat  they  began  to  be  comprehended  in  the  law,  which  through  Christ  was  given  to  all 
tlie  human  races  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  in  tliis  sense  that,  according  to  Peyrere,  sin  is 
said  (Rom.  v.  13j  to  "have  been  in  the  world  uotil  the  law,"  but  not  to  liave  been 
"imputed  when  the  law  was  not."  For  the  pre-AdamiLe  race,  as  the  law  was  not,  there 
was  DO  legal  otfeuse.  The  only  evil  which  Peyrere  recognized  was  natural  evil.  The 
same  limited  interpretation  he  extended  to  most  other  details  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
Tlniit  lie  regardetl  tlie  deluge  as  partial,  being  confined  only  to  the  Adamite  race.  Other 
miraculous  nuraUves  of  too  Pentateuch  and  even  of  other  books  he  restricted  similarly. 
As  his  book  was  published  in  the  Low  Countries  he  fell  under  the  animadversion  of  the 
inquisition,  and  eventnatly  was  arrested  in  the  diocese  of  Mechlin,  but  was  released  at 
the  instance  of  the  prince  of  C<0Qd£.  He  afterward  went  to  Borne,  where  he  conformed 
to  the  Catholic  reli^on,  and  made  a  full  rt:tmctation  of  his  erroneous  opinions.  He  was 
offered  preferment  by  the  p<^,  Alexander  Vil.;  but  returned  iu  preference  to  Paris, 
where  he  entei'ed'the  seminary  of  Notre  Dame  dus  Vertus,  in  which  he  resided  till  his 
death  in  1076.  The  discussion  luis  acquired  new  interest  by  recent  discoveries  of  sup- 
posed evidences  of  human  art  and  industry.  In  positions  which,  considered  geologically, 
appear  to  their  discovers  to  be  of  an  age  beyond  those  limits  which  the  Mosaic 
chronology  assigns  to  the  creation  of  Adam, 

PKEBEBD  (Lat.  prabenda,  from  pi-abere,  to  furnish),  the  income  or  other  provision 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fiOH«Ued  prebendary,  out  of  the  revenue  of  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church.  After  the  definite  constitution  of  clmpters  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  oaily  religious  services  in  tbe  bishop's  church,  or  in  other  churches  similarly 
establislted,  endowments  were  assigned  to  tliera.  which  were  to  bo  distributed  ( pnximdlai) 
ill  fixed  proportions  among  the  members.  These  portions  were  oaWeAportionet  canoniea 
or  pralxnda.  To  the  prebend  was  commonly  attached  a  residence.  The  person  enjoy- 
ing a  prebend  is  called  a  prebendary.  — Tlie  name  prebend  is  also  given  to  an  endowment 
assigned  to  a  cathedral  church  for  the  maintenance  of  a  secular  priest 

PREBLE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana  on  the  w. ;  drained  by  several 
creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Chicago,  and  the  Dayton  and 
Union  railroads;  j450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,584 — 28,509  of  Amencan  birth.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  pork,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.  There  are 
manufactures  of  lime,  clothing,  brick,  ana  other  articles.    Co.  seat,  Eaton, 

PREBLE.  Edwakd,  1761-1807:  b.  Maine;  joined  a  privateer  1777,  and  2  years  later, 
entered  the  Massachusetts  navy.  He  was  captured  and  imprisoned  un  the  Jersey  iu  New 
York  harbor;  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  till  the  close  of  tbe  war-was  oa  the 
WinHi'Top.  While  attached  to  this  vessel,  he  boarded,  with  only  14  men,  a  British  brig, 
at  Castine,  Maine,  and  took  her  out  in  the  face  of  a  battery.  In  1799  he  was  appoint«l 
capt.,  and  in  command  of  the  Emx  convoyed  from  Batavia  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessebL 
In  1808  be  commanded  tlie  squadron  against  Tripoli,  and  in  November  of  that  year, 
began  the  blockade  of  Tripoli.  He  attsK^ed  the  Tripolitan  gun-lxmte,  Aug.  8,  1804, 
captured  8,  and  sunk  8,  Four  days  later,  he  made  another  attack,  but  lost  one  of  bis 
own  gun-boats.  On  the  28t)i  of  the  same  month,  8  American  boats  fought  IS  Tripolitan, 
sinking  1  of  tbe  latter,  and  driving  1  ashore.  The  Tripolitaus  succeeded  in  raising  their 
vessels  which  had  been  sunk,  before  Preble  agun  attacked  them,  Bept.  8.  He  stationed 
his  flag  ^p  the  ConUitfition,  where  70  guns  bore  uiKm  her,  and  slie  was  finely  obliged 
to  retire.  A  large  qxiantity  of  powder,  shell,  and  shot  was  put  on  the  Intrepid,  and  she 
was  taken  by  a  force  of  volunteers  iuto  the  harbor  to  be  exploded.  She  was,  however, 
fired  upon  by  the  batteries,  and  prematurely  ezfdoded.  All  on  board  were  killed.  The 
Tripolitans  lost  1  gun-boat,  but  the  American  loss  was  proportionately  much  greater. 
A  Kw  days  afterward,  Preble  was  relieved  by  commodore  Barron. 

PREBLE,  Gkorge  Hekbt,  b.  Maine,  1816;  entered  tbe  navy  in  183S.  He  was  made 
lieut.  in  1848,  after  serving  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  in  the  attack  on 
Alvarado  in  1846,  and  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  the  next  year.  In  1854.  in  command 
of  tbe  sloop  Macedonian  he  fought  the  Chinese  pirates.  During  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  was  in  command  of  the  KataJuUn  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans:  and  of  the 
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Xouu,  in  tbe  b1o(duule  sqaadron  1863-65.  He  wag  promoted  capt.  in  1867,  and  com- 
modort  Id  1871.   He  is  the  author  of  a  HUtory  of  the  American  FUtg,  1672. 

PREBLE,  Jedediah,  1707-84,  b.  Maine;  removed  to  Portland,  1748.  He  was  a 
capt.  in  the  re^ment  of  gen.  Samuel  Waldo,  1746;  went  to  Acadia  as  a  lieut.col.  with 
gen.  Winalow  in  1755,  and  was  made  bri^.geu.,  1750.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives,  served  in  tbe  state  and  executive  council, 
and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pieas  in  1778. 

FBECED'EVCE,  the  order  in  which  indivldiialB  are  entitled  to  follow  one  another  In  a 
state  proceswoa  or  on  other  public  occhuods.  We  find  queatinns  of  precedence  arising 
in  veiy  early  ages  both  in  Europe  and  In  tlie  east.  When  such  questiona  have  arisen 
among  ambassadors,  as  the  representatives  of  different  countries,  great  tenacity  has  often 
been  shown  in  supporting  the  claims  to  rank  of  the  states  represented.  In  Englnnd,  the 
order  of  precedence  depends  partly  on  the  statute  81  Henry  Vm.  c.  10,  partly  on  sub- 
sequent statutes,  royal  letters  patent,  and  ancient  usages.  Among  questions  of  preced- 
ence depending  on  usage,  there  are  some  which  can  lurdljr  be  considered  bo  sett1«l  as  to 
be  matter  of  right,  and  are  in  a  great  degree  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  Ponnerly,  they  were  adjudicated  on  by  the  constable  and  marshal  in  the  court 
of  chivalry;  and  ^ce  that  tribunal  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  tbe  practice  of  persons 
aggrieved  in  these  matters  is  to  petitlw  tbe  crown,  which  generally  refers  the  disputed 
question  to  the  officers  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  Lyon  court  has  the  direct  jurisdIctioD 
in  all  questions  of  precedence. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  precedence,  that  persons  of  the  same  rank  follow  according  to 
tbe  order  of  the  creation  of  that  rank;  ana  in  the  precedence  of  the  English  peerage,  it 
has  been  fixed  that  the  younger  sons  of  each  preceoing  rank  take  place  immediately  after 
the  eldest  son  of  the  next  succeeding  rank.  Harried  women  and  widows  take  tbe  same 
rank  among  each  other  as  their  husbands,  except  such  rank  be  professional  or  official, 
and  it  Is  an  invariable  rule  that  no  office  gives  rank  to'the  wife  or  children  of  the  holder 
of  it.  Unmarried  women  tAke  the  same  rank  with  their  eldest  brother;  the  wife  of  the 
eldest  son,  of  any  degree,  however,  preceding  the  sisters  of  her  husband  and  nil  other 
ladies  in  the  same  degree  with  them.  Marriage  with  an  inferior  does  not  take  away  the 
precedence  which  a  woman  enjoys  by  birtii.  or  creation;  with  this  exception,  that  the 
wife  of  a  peer  always  takes  her  rank  from  her  husband.  The  following  tables  exhibit 
tbe  precedence  of  cufferent  ranks  as  recognised  by  law  in  En^ond. 

Tabu  or  PuoBWtaa  mom  Hbl 

The  sorereiicii. 

The  prince  of  WaJee. 

Sons  of  the  soTeref  gtL 

OraadaoM  of  the  Borerdgn, 

Brothers  of  the  sorerelgo. 

Uncles  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Bovereten's  Invtbers'  or  slsten'  sons. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterfcury.  primate  of  all  FnglamL 

The  lord  htrii  chancellM',  or  ford  kemer.  being  a  iiaron. 

The  archbishop  of  Torit,  primate  ot  Eneland.  _____ 

Tbe  present  archblahop  ox  Annagh,  1^  the  Irish  ehureh  aet  (inQ). 

The  archbishop  of  DuNIn. 

The  lord  high  treasurer.  1 

The  lord  great  cbomberialn,  J 
Tbe  lord  nigh  constable, 
na  earl  marBhal. 
The  lord  hl^  admbaL 

The  lord  Rtflward  of  her  majesty'!  honsebokL 
The  lord  chamberlain  of  bu-  majestj'a  houMhold. 
Dukes. 

Eldest  sons  of  dotes    Hie  blood  roTmL 

HarquIseB. 

Dukes' eldest  sons. 

Earls. 

TonngersoiiB  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royaL 

Ksrqwses*  eldest  sons. 

Dukes'  Tounger  SMis. 

^•ooanuL 

Bails'  eldest  SODS. 

Harqufsea'  younger  sons. 

Kahops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 

All  ouer  English  bishops  according  to  seniority  of  eonsporatfon. 

The iwesMituidiop  of  Heath,  andOtenthe  other  Irish  irij^Li^  aziattng In  1880,  aocordlng to aaot* 

ort^  of  ooDsecration. 
flecrMaifes  of  state,  U  of  degree  of  a  hann. 
Barons. 

The  speaker  of  tbe  house  of  commoas. 
Commlsslonera  of  Oie  great  seal. 
Treasurer  of  her  majemr'a  houwhold. 
Oomptroller  of  her  majesty's  household. 
Kasterof  the  hone. 

Tk!»4duunberlai&  of  her  midesty's  household. 
Secretaries  of  state,  wider  tba  degrse  of  baron. 
Tlscoonte'  eldest  BoaSL 
Baris'  younger  sons. 
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BaroDs'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  garter. 
PriTj  councilors 

The  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  jputer. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 

The  master  of  the  rolls.  I 
Lonl  chief  Justice  of  the  comnuMi  pleas. 
Xiord  chief  oaron  of  the  exchequer. 

Lords  Justices  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  cbanoery.  , 

Tice-cnancelloni. 

Judges  and  barons  of  the  degree  (4  the  oqlf  of  the  ssid  ooorts.  and  Jttdge  id  tlM  oonrt  ot  probata; 
Bannerets  made  by  the  aoMralgn  andflr  the  nftl  staadaid  iB  opM  war. 

VlBcounta'  younger  sods. 
Barons'  younger  sons. 
Baroneta. 

Bannerete  not  made  by  ^e  sovereign  In  psfion. 
Knights  grand  crosses  of  the  bath. 
Knights  grand  crosses  of  the  star  of  India. 
KnlghU  of  St.  Fatrick. 

Knights  grand  crosses  of  Bt.  Michael  and  St  George, 

Knights  commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  commanders  of  the  star  of  India. 

KnlghU  commanders  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Knights  bachelors 

ComjMuiions  of  the  bath. 

Companions  of  the  star  of  India. 

CavaJieri  and  Companions  of  St.  HIchul  and  St.  Geoisa 

Eldest  sous  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers. 
Baronets'  eldest  sona 
Eldest  sons  of  knights  of  the  garter. 
Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 

Eldest  sons  of  knights  of  the  bath,  and  of  St  WdiMt,  MMI  Bt  QMtgt. 

Eldest  sons  of  knights  bacheloFB. 

Baronets'  younger  sons. 

Younger  sons  of  knl^^ts  of  the  garter. 

Younger  sons  of  bannerets. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  of  the  bafli. 

Younger  smis  ot  knlghta  bachelors. 

Esquires. 

Qentlemen  entitled  to  bear  annsL 

Ciereymen,  barristers-at-Iaw,  oCOcers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  ara  all  gcotteaUD,  and  bar* 

their  precedeocr  In  their  respective  iiiiifiMtieii 
Citlsens. 
Burgeasea 

TiBLs  or  FBscBoncn  iiunra  WoiOBi. 

The  qoeen. 

The  princess  of  Wales. 

Princesses,  daughters  of  the  sorereign. 

Princesses  and  duchesses,  wives  of  the  ■OVtelgn^  SOUS. 

Granddaughters  ot  the  sovereign. 

Wives  ot  the  sovereign 's  grandsons. 

Tbt  sovereign's  slaters. 

Wives  of  the  sovereign's  brothers. 

The  sovereign's  aunta. 

Wives  of  the  sovereign's  uncles. 

Duchesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royaL 
Daughters  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royaL  ' 
Marchionesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes. 
Daughters  of  dukea 
Countesses. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  vi  the  blood  royaL 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  marqulaea. 

Daughters  of  marquises. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  dukea. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  earia. 
Daughters  of  earls. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  marqnlsee. 
Baronesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  vlscounta. 

Daughters  of  viscounts. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  earls. 

W^ives  C-  the  eldest  sons  of  baroDS, 

Daughters  of  barons. 

Maids  of  Lonor. 

Wives  of  knighta  of  the  garter. 

Wives  of  bannerets. 

Wives  of  the  yoimger  sons  of  viscounts. 
Wives  of  the  younger  sons  of  barons. 
Wives  of  baronets. 

Wives  of  knights  grand  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 
Wives  of  knights  grand  crossea  of  St  Michael  and  St.  Oeom. 
Wives  of  knights  commanders  of  the  order  of  tlie  bath. 
Wives  of  knights  commanden  of  St  MfcdiBei  and  St  Qoorga. 
Wives  of  knights  bachelors. 
Wives  of  companions  of  bath. 

Wives  of  cavalleri  and  companions  of  St  MIchad  and  8t  Geat|8. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  aona  of  peers.  ^  i 
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WlvB*  of  tbfl  eld««t  Bona  of  bftronetiL 
DauKhter*  of  baronets. 

WlT«8  of  the  eldest  sona  of  knlghta  <d  the  garter. 
CauKhterB  of  knIghU  of  the  gartar. 
Wives  ot  the  eldest  sona  of  bannereta. 
Daughters  of  bannerets. 

Wives  of  the  aldeA  sona  of  knights  of  the  bath. 

Daughters  of  Imi^ts  of  the  bath. 

Wives  of  the  eldest  sons  of  knlgbta  bMShelon. 

Daughters  of  knlghta  ba^telors. 

Wives  of  the  younger  sraa  of  baniwtaL 

Wives  of  esquires  and  geotlemen. 

Wives  of  dtuena. 

Wives  of  burgeasea.  , 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  the  rule  of  precedency  of  the  nobility  of  England 
was  introduced  in  Scotland;  and  it  was  arranxea  that  peers  of  England  (or  their  sons, 
etc.),  of  a  given  degree,  sliould  within  England  take  precedence  of  peers  of  Scotland  of 
the  same  (Ugree;  and  that  tbja  precedence  should  be  reversed  in  Scothiod.  But  by  the 
acts  of  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  precedence  In  anr  given  degree  of  the  peerage 
has  been  established  as  follows:  1.  Peers  of  England;  2.  Peers  of  Scotland;  8.  Peers  of 
Great  Britain;  4.  Peers  of  Ireland;  S.  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  peers  of  Ire- 
land created  subeeqaently  to  tlie  Irish  union.  A  simitar  order  is  understood  to  obtain 
in  regard  to  iHtronets,  though  in  Irelaud  it  seems  latelr  to  have  become  the  pracUce  to 
allow  all  baronets  to  rank  according  to  the  respecUve  dates  of  their  patents.  The  rela- 
tive ranking  of  the  great  officers  of  uw  crown  in  Scotluid  was  thus  settled  by  statute  in 
1633  and  im : 

Lord  chancellor. 

Lord  treasurer. 

AK)hbisb<q;>  of  St  Andrews. 

Archbtahtv  ot  Olasgow. 

Earia  and  visoounta  according  to  their  nan 

Bidiopa  according  to  tlielr  ruuoL 

Lord  president  ot  the  court  of  iesrion. 

Lord  FKiBter. 
Lord  advocate. 
Lord  Justice  cleric 
X<(Hd  treasurer  depute. 

Lords  nt  session,  according  to  th^  admlssiOB. 

Barons  and  gentlemen,  being  oounciUois,  aooonllng  to  their  admission. 

Tbe  right  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  in  Scotland,  to  precede  baronets  hm 
twen  generally  admitted.   Lycm  king  of  arms  has  precedency  "  before  all  knigbts  andi 
gentlemen  within  the  kingdom,  not  being  officers  of  state,  or  senators  of  the  college  of' 
Justice."   It  seems  to  be  held  in  England  that  the  precedence  of  Scotch  officers  of  state, 
judges,  etc.,  as  recognized  before  the  union,  does  not  now  extend  beyond  Scotland. 

There  are  rules  for  precedence  for  the  members  of  different  professions,  recognized 
among  themselves,  but  which  do  not  confer  general  social  precedence.  Doctors  in  the 
universities  rank  thus:  1.  Of  divinity;  2.  Of  law;  8.  Of  medicine. 

PREC'BDEXTS,  in  law;  legal  acts  or  instruments  which,  as  establishing  apoint  of 
law,  are  to  be  followed  in  subsequent  cases  In  which  analogous  facts  occur.  Forms  of 
procedure  long  used  by  the  courts  or  the  profession  also  are  called  precedeuts.  In 
respect  to  the  acUon  fd  courts,  |>recedent  means  an  "  adjudged  case  followed  by  a  court 
in  subsequent  cases."  Black^one  says  that  a  previous  decision  is  to  be  followed,  unless 
"manifestly  absurd  or  unjust."  Among  the  considerations  which  go  toward  deter- 
mining whether  a  decision  be  accepted  as  a  precedent  are  "  the  justice  of  its  principle, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  its  applicntion,  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  unqueS' 
tioned,  the  general  course  of  the  decisions,"  etc.  Lord  Talbot  said,  it  is  much  better  to 
stick  to  the  known  general  rules  than  to  follow  any  one  particular  precedent. 

FBECZH'TOX  (Lat.  pra,  iwfore;  and  cantor,  a  singer),  the  official  in  a  chapter, 
whether  cathedral  or  collegiate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  singing.  He  commenced 
the  psalm  or  hymn,  which  was  taken  up,  and  repeated  either  by  the  celebrant  or  another 
of  the  body,  or  by  the  rest  of  the  choir.  In  modern  chapters,  the  precentor  ranks  next 
in  dignity  to  the  provost  or  dean.  Among  the  Presbytenan  bodies,  the  precentor  is  the 
official  who  raises  and  conducts  the  psalmody,  and  is  generally  provided  with  a  desk 
immediately  beneath  the  pulpit, 

fBEOSFT,  a  legal  term,  need  in  Scotch  lav,  in  certain  departments,  generally  signi- 
fies an  order  to  do  something.  Thus,  a  precept  of  saslne  is  an  order  by  the  superior  of 
lands  to  bis  bailie  to  infef t  ^e  vassal.  A  precept  of  dare  eonttat  is  an  order  by  a  superior 
to  infeft  tiie  vassal's  hehr,  so  called  because  the  superior  is  quite  satisfied  of  the  propin- 
quity. 

FSECEFTOST,  the  name  ^ven  to  certain  houses  of  the  knigbts  templar,  the  superiors 
of  which  were  called  knights  preceptor.  All  the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject 
to  a  prorindal  superior,  called  grand  preceptor;  and  there  were  three  of  these  who  held 
nnk  above  ttie  rest,  the  grand  preceptors  of  Jerusalem,  Tripolis.  and  Antioch.  Other 
hooBBB  of  the  order  were  called   commnderies."  ^^^^^^^  GoOglc 
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FXECEBSIon.  K  the  earth  were  truly  spherical  and  homogeneous;  or  if  it  were  com- 
posed of  spherical  layers  each  of  uniform  deoaifT;  or,  more  generally,  if  it  were  such 
that  the  resultant  of  the  attracttons  exerted  on  all  Its  parts  by  any  other  body  should 
always  pass  through  a  definite  point  in  its  mass,  its  diuma]  rotation  would  not  he 
affected  by  the  attraction  of  any  other  bodies.  If  originally  rotatinSs  about  a  principal 
axis  of  inertia  (q.v.),  it  would  forever  revolve  about  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis 
would  remain  fixed  in  space.  To  put  this  in  more  popular  language,  the  pole-star  (q.v.) 
would  always  be  the  same  star.  But,  although  the  earth  rotates  about  an  axis  almost 
exactly  cdndding  with  its  axis  of  figure,  the  attraction  of  various  bodies,  especially  the 
sun  and  moon,  on  the  oblate  i>ortion  at  the  equator,  tends  to  give  it  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator;  and  the  combination  of  these  two  rotations  gives  rise  to 
a  sliifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  in  the  earth  and  also  in  space.  As 
already  mentioned  (pee  Ndtatiok),  the  earth's  axis  of  revolution  describes  a  waved 
curve  (very  nearly  circular)  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  lo 
that  of  the  order  of  the  signs  of-the  zodiac  (q.v.).  This  waved  curve  may  be  conceived 
to  be  described  as  follows:  Tho  pole  of  uie  earth,  P,  revolves  in  about  19  years  in  a 

little  ellipse,  whose  center,  6,  Iravela 
unif  ornily  in  a  small  circle  of  tlie  sphere, 
AO;  the  center,  %  of  the  latter  is  the 
pole  of  tlie  ecliptic.  The  iirecos&ion  is 
1*  the  portion  AO  of  this  circle  measured 
from  any  assumed  point,  A;  and  the 
email  arc,  OP,  by  which  the  true  place 
of  the  earth's  pole  differs  from  its  mean 
place,  is  the  nutation.  The  nutation  is 
generally  resolved  along,  and  perpen- 
dicular to,  EG;  and  the  components  so 
found  are  the  nutation  in  ecliptical  latitude  and  longitude.  This  rough  sketch  is 
intended  merely  to  show  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  for  the  curve  described  by  P 
about  O  is  only  approximately  elliptic.  Its  greatest  radius-vector,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  amounting  only  to  about  eighteen  seeondg  of  arc.  AO,  also,  is  not 
exactly  circular,  but  very  nearly  so,  as  its  radius,  EO,  is  the  obliqvity  of  tlie  ecliptic 
(q.v.),  which  we  know  varies  very  little  from  the  angle  £8"  28'.  I'he  equinoxes, 
being  90f  distant  from  £,  and  also  from  O,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  mean 
place  of  P,  are  at  £s  and  <f  In  the  dingnim.  And  as  O  moves  round  £  in  the 
reverse  order  of  the  signs,  so  do  the  equinoxes,  and  in  the  same  period — viz.,  25,868 
■  years.  The  effect  is,  of  course,  that  while  the  earth's  pole  describes  the  Amall  circle, 
AO,  in  the  heavens,  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  equinoxes  make  one  complete 
revolution  in  the  ecliptic  against  the  order  of  the  signs.  Thus,  in  turn,  all  stars  lying 
near  the  circle  AO  become,  each  for  a  time,  the  pole-etar  (q.v.).  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  term  precession  should  be  applied  to  a  retrograde  motion;  hut,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  equinox,  if  on  one  day  it  arrive  at  the 
meridian  of  a  place  simultaneously  with  a  fixed  star,  will  next  day  arrive  at  the  meridian 
tooner  than  the  star,  or  will  precede  it  m  time  of  transit;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
term. 

The  physical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  precession  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  conical  motion  of  the  axis  of  a  top  about  the  vertical ;  the  difference  between  tlie  two 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  top,  the  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  takes  place  in  tlie  sotm 
direction  as  the  roiation  of  the  lop  aliout  the  axis,  while  In  the  case  of  the  earth,  the  pole 
of  Uie  axis  turnk  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  appotite  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis.    But  the  circumstances  of  the  enrih's  motion  ere  easily 

Srocured  by  a  modification  of  the  spinning-top,  such  as  that  of  Troughton  (used  for  the 
etermination  of  latitudes  at  sea),  if  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be  depressed 
belcw  the  point  of  suspension.  If  the  axis  of  a  top  he  vertical,  there  is  no  precession; 
similarly,  when  the  sun  or  moon  is  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  no  effect  is  produced  by 
them  on  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis.  When  the  axis  of  the  common  top  is  inclined, 
gravity  tends  to  make  it  fall  over;  in  similar  circumstances,  it  tends  to  restore  the  axis 
of  Troughton 's  top  to  the  vertical;  in  either  case  tending  to  give  the  top  a  rotation  about 
a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  it  is  at  the  instant  rotating;  and  the 
effect  on  the  top  Is  to  cause  a  slow  conical  motion  of  its  axis  about  the  vertical.  The 
sun  or  moon,  in  like  manner,  when  not  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  tend  to  make,  b^ 
their  attraction,  the  earth  turn  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  it  is 
actually  rotating.  It  is  the  compoMtion  of  these  rotations  which  mves  rise  to  precession ; 
,but,  though  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  give  a  satisfactory  investTgation  of  the  question 
^without  using  formidable  miitlieniatical  methods,  the  length  of  such  an  investigation 
prevents  our  jiving  it  here.  I'he  simplest  approximation  we  can  give  to  the  physical 
explanation,  that  originally  given  by  Newton,  mnst  therefore  Bufflce.  We  have  seen 
(see  Pertijkb.'LTIONb)  that  the  node  of  a  satellite's  orbit  tends  always  to  r^/mh  on  the 

filane  of  relative  motion  of  the  primary  and  the  disturbing  body.  Suppose,  for  an 
Qstant,  the  protuberant  ports  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  to  be  satellites,  revolving  about 
a  epfterical  earth.  The  effect  of  the  sun's  or  moon's  disturbing  force  upon  these  satel- 
lites would  be  to  make  the  nodes  of  thdr  orbits  regrede.   And  exactly  the  'Same  result 
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will  follow  if  they  be  attached  to  the  earOi,  onW  that  the  rate  of  regresEdon  will  now  be 
much  alower,  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  will  share  in  the  motion.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  wonderfui  series  of  explanations  of  celestial  phenomena  which 
were  given  in  the  PHnapia. 

FSZCI01TS  8T0HE8,  a  name  almost  synonymous  with  cems  (q.v.)  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  partially  extended  to  stones  of  larger  size  employed  lor  ornamental  purposes,  but 
not  to  those  which  are  used  in  architecture. 

TBECIPITATIOV,  in  chemUtnr,  Is  an  operation  in  which  decomposition  occurs  In  a 
fluid,  either  through  the  action  of  the  air,  or  of  a  gas,  or  of  a  chemical  agent  In  solutiou; 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  depositloD  of  a  solid  substance  that  was  previously  huld  in 
solution.  The  substance  employed  to  produce  the  precipitatiou  is  called  the  precipitant, 
and  the  subst^mcc  which  is  separated  by  its  actioD  the  vredpitaie.  For  example, 
if  a  solution  of  carbomtte  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  exposea  to  the  nir,  a  precipitate  of 
hydrated  sesquioxido  or  peroxide  of  iron  speedily  falls;  if  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  goa  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate  of  sul- 
phide of  lead  is  tlirovn  down  from  the  clear  and  colorless  solution;  and  if  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  be  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
a  vellow  precipitiite  of  biniodide  of  mercury  is  thrown  down.  The  prccipiiant  must  be 
aaded  with  c^iution,  as,  in  many  cases,  an  excess  of  it  re-dissolvcs  the  precipitate.  In 
qualitative  analysis — tliat  is  to  say.  in  determining  the  presence  of  substances  without 
reference  to  tliuir  quantity — the  color,  solubility,  etc.,  of  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
numennia  tests,  as  sulphureted  hydrogen,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, ferro-cyiioide  of  potassiuni,  etc,  afford  the  most  useful  information :  and  in  quanti- 
tative analysis,  the  amount  of  precipitate  thrown  down  from  a  given  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion la  often  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  latter.  For  exatiiple.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  an  ounce  of  a  soltition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  of 
unknown  strength,  till  no  further  precipitation  ensues,  we  may  readily  cnlcutate.  from 
the  weight  of  the  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  how  much  anhydrous  hj'dro- 
cyanic  acid  was  present. 

FKECOOITT  has  been  regarded  as  an  indication  of  cerebral  disease;  and  American 
physicians  have  not  hesitated  to  identify  this  mnuifcstation  with  chronic  Indammntion 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  If  it  is  notalways  it  is  often  associated  with  such  intense 
activity  of  tlie  wholesystem,  and  with  morbid  conditions,  such  as  tlie  scrofulous  diathe- 
ris  as  to  usher  In  actual  disease,  premature  decay,  and  early  death.  The  decay  often 
consists  in  mental  feebleness  and  fatuity;  or,  where  no  such  formidable  issue  follows,  In 
the  reduction  of  what  promised  to  be  transcendent  goiiiuB  to  coinmonplaoe  mediocrity. 
The  closing  chapters  of  the  history  of  many  wonderful  calculators — infant  Roscinses, 
infant  Lyras,  etc, — illustrate  this.  It  is  hence  no  mere  poetic  figure  to  say  that  tbe  lamp 
of  the  mind  lives  upon  and  burns  itself  out.  Yet  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  sucli  as 
Johnson,  Mozart,  Fergusson,  Davy,  where  early  genius  erew  into  great  and  masculine 
powers.  Tliis  rapid  development  in  infancy  or  youth  of  faculties  which  are  generally 
the  result  of  protracted  growth ;  and  the  intuitive  acquisition  of  knowledge,  whicli,  under 
(mlinary  circumstancee,  is  attained  by  laborimis  effort  and  cultivation,  are  most  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  those  of  feeble  and  delicate  constitution  and  of  stunted  frame.  It 
is  often  seen  as  a  concomitant  of  rickets,  as  In  Pascal,  Pope,  etc. ;  and  tbe  dux  of  tbe 
school  may  often  be  pointed  out  from  the  disproportionate  size  of  his  head,  AVhile  this 
devalopment  includes  marvelous  exercise  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  constructive 
talent,  of  artistic  genius,  it  rarely  extends  to  judgment,  reasoninc,  and  sagacity.  There 
appears  to  be  evidence  that  this  quality  la  not  merely  morbid,  but  that  it  exercises, 
reflexly,  a  detrimental  Influence  upon  bealUiy  assimilation  and  growth,  and  arrests  or 
retards  that  building  up  of  the  organization,  upon  which  the  ultimate  capacity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Individual  depend.  Education  sometimes  produces  such  prematurity,  or 
fosters  it  where  it  has  previously  existed;  so  that  the  modem  form  of  mental  exhaustion, 
"  the  overworked  bram,"maybe  said  to  originate  in  the  school-room.  It  is  certainly 
illogical  to  employ  this  fact,  as  has  been  done,  against  infant  schools;  but  it  is  incum- 
bent to  keep  such  a  relation  in  view  In  all  educational  eflforts;  to  avoid  high  pressure  and 
stimulation,  to  adapt  tbe  kind  of  instruction  to  the  age,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practica- 
ble, to  the  strength  and  tendencies  of  tbe  pupils;  and  to  combine  systematic  physical 
with  all  intellectual  tmining.—Brigham,  BemarkM  on  the  Influence  of  Menial  ChutivaHon 
and  Mental  EsvUement  upon  HeattR;  Combe,  On  the  Mariagment  ef  If^ancy;  Caldwell, 
Thioughl»  on  Phytiad  SnueaUon. 

rBECOGKITIOK,  a  Scotch  legal  term,  which  denotes  the  heads  or  substance  of  the 
evidence  wlilch  a  witness  in  a  criminal  cause  proposes  to  f^ve  at  the  trial.  In  all  cases, 
before  a  trial,  it  Is  necessarj'  for  the  solicitor  to  see  the  witnesses,  and  elicit  from  tliem 
the  nature  of  tbe  testimony  tbey  can  give;  and  tbe  heads  of  this  testimony  are  colled  the 
precognitions,  when  written  out  But  the  word  has  a  tcclmlcal  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  judgeKndioury  by 
the  procurator-fiscal,  previous  to.  and  1^  way  of  enabling  him  to  know  now  to  frame, 
the  charge.  On  such  an  occasion  tbe  witnesses  are  examined  or  precognosced,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  corresponds  to  tbe  evidence  given  in  England  before  a  miwlstrate  or  jus- 
tices m  the  peace,  and  called  there  the  depositions.  OOO  If 
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nCESXRnrATIOirt  a  theological  word,  used  to  denote  the  eternal  decree  of  God. 

Thereby  "tbe  elect"  btc  foreordained  to  salvadon.  The  comlatiTe  decree,  whereby 
others  are  held  to  be  foreordained  to  perdition  (thou^  it  might  with  perfect  correctness 
of  language  be  included  under  the  same  tenn),  is  commonly  distingimhed  by  the  other 
term,  reprobation. 

Tiie  theory  of  predestinaUon  had,  like  the  doctrine  of  election  (q.v.),  its  orl^n  in 
the  attempts  of  theological  system  to  define  the  relaUons  of  tlie  human  and  the  divine 
will,  and  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  human  freedom  with  the  belief  In  diiine  omnip- 
otence, God's  absolute  will  is  represented  by  it  as  determining  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man,  not  according  to  the  foreknown  character  of  those  whose  fate  is  so  determined,  but 
according  to  God'si  own  mere  choice.  They  who  are  thus  foreordained  to  eternal  life  are 
led  to  believe  and  live  b^  the  "  irresistible  grace  "  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  In  human  salva- 
tion, therefore,  Oo^a  will  is  everything;  man't,  nothing.  It  was  in  the  discussions 
between  Pelagius  and  Augustine  that  the  predestinarian  view  of  the  divine  "decree" 
was  first  ftUIy  evolved;  and  since  their  time  opinion  in  the  church  has  run  in  two  great 
currents — the  one  perpetaatinK  the  Inflaenoe  of  Pelagius,  who  regarded  that  decree  as 
snbonlinated  to  the  dlTlne  lOTelcnowIedgB  of  human  character;  tbe  other,  that  of 
Augustine,  who  midntained  tbe  absolutism  of  that  decree  and  its  independence  of  all 
prior  human  couditions,  Pelagius  recognized  a  possibility  of  good  in  human  nature; 
Augustine  denied  any  Such  possibility,  apart  from  the  influences  of  divine  grace.  The 
one  held  that  the  choice'  of  s^vation  lay  in  man's  will;  the  other,  that  man's  will  had 
no  active  freedom  or  power  of  choice  since  the  fall.  In  529,  the  system  of  Augustine 
was  established  by  the  council  <3i  Araudo  (Oruige)  as  the  rule  of  orthodoxy  in  the  west- 
ern church;  but  the  reaction  against  tbe  strictly  logical,  yet  essentially  unmoral,  nature 
of  his  dogma  has  been  perpetually  manifested  by  representatives  of  the  more  humane, 
though,  perhaps,  less  loj^caj-  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  in  every  period  of  the  church.  In 
tlie  days  of  the  schoolmen,  the  discussions  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists — after  the 
reformation,  the  contests  leading  to  the  condemnation  of  Arminius  in  tbe  council  of 
Dort,  and  tlie  widening  separation  that  now  divides  tbe  disciples  of  Calvin  from  those 
theologians  who  hold  broader  and  freer  views  on  the  subject  of  the  atcnement — indicate 
the  impossibility  of  the  human  reason  and  conscience  ever  resting  satisfied  with  a  merely 
and  aLisolutely  logical  theory  of  the  relations  between  the  wilFof  God  and  die  moral 
responsibility  of  man.  The  tendency  of  modern  inquiry  seems  to  be  to  abandon  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  point  so  obviously  incapable  of  being  determined  by  human  intelligence, 
and  to  pursue,  instead,  exammaUon  into  the  moral  and  practical  bearing  upon  our 
human  conditions  of  that  which  we  are  able  to  leun  concerning  God  and  his  will.  The 
moral  meaning  of  that  will  is  of  vital  moment  to  men;  the  extent  of  its  power  over  thdr 
own  wills  they,  apparently,  cannot  determine. 

FKEDI0ABLE8.  This  is  a  term  in  the  scholastic  logic  connected  with  the  scheme  xA 
classification.  There  were  five  designations  employed  in  classifying  objects  on  a  syste- 
matic plan — genvt,  upeaes,  difference  (differentia),  property  (propnum),  and  cuetdent 
(accidens).  The  first  two — genus  and  species — name  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
the  thin^  classified;  a  genus  comprehends  several  species.  The  other  three  designa- 
tions— difference,  property,  accident — express  the  attributes  that  the  classification  turns 
upon.  The  difference  is  what  distinimishes  one  speciea  from  the  other  roecies  of  the 
same  genus;  as,  for  example,  the  peculiarities  wherein  the  cat  differs  from  the  tiger,  lion, 
and  other  species  of  the  genus  feUt.  The  property  expresses  a  distinction  that  is  not 
ultimate,  but  a  consequence  of  some  other  peculiarity.  Thus,  "the  use  of  tools"  is  a 
property  of  man,  and  not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  assignable  attributes  of  hie 
bodily  and  mental  organization,  or  from  the  specific  differences  that  characterize  him. 
Tlie  accident  is  something  not  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  the  species,  but  chancing  to 
be  present  in  it.  For  instance,  the  high  value  of  gold  i^  an  accident;  gold  woidd  still 
be  gold  though  it  were  plenty  and  cheap. 

It  was  by  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  employment  of  the  notion  of  predication  that 
these  various  items  of  the  first  attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  classification  were 
called  predicables,  or  attributes  that  might  be  "  predicated, ''-that  is,  affirmed  of  things. 
All  that  is  needful  to  affirm  is  that  a  certain  thing  belongs  to  a  given  species  or  genus; 
and  that  to  t>elong  to  the  species  is  to  possess  the  specific  differences,  and  to  belong  to 
the  ^;enus  ia  to  possess  the  generic  differences.  We  may  also,  if  we  please,  affirm  (or 
predicate)  that  the  thing  does  belong  to  tbe  q)ecie8,  or  does  possess  the  specific  difference; 
but  this  power  of  aflQrming  has  no  need  to  be  formally  prochdmed,  or  made  tbe  basis  of 
the  whole  scheme. 

The  allied  term  "predicament"  is  another  case  where  an  abusive  prominence  is  g^ven 
to  the  idea  of  predication.  The  predicaments,  or  categories,  were  the  most  comprehen- 
sive classes  of  all  existing  things-sunder  such  heads  as  substance,  attribute,  quantity, 
quality,  etc.,  and  it  could  be  predicated  of  anything  falling  under  any  one  head  that  it 
does  so  fall  under.  Thus,  "virtue"  is  an  attribute,  and  Uierefore  we  might  say  that 
"  attribute"  can  be  predicated  of  "  virtue."  But  the  notion  of  predicating  not  indi- 
cate the  main  fact  of  tbe  process  In  this  case,  any  more  than  * '  predlcabw  "  in  the  fore- 
going.   ClaesifiaUion,  and  not  predication,  is  the  ruling  idea  in  each. 

FBESICAIE.   See  pRorosmos.  ^  . 
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nKmABUSRED  EABMOVT.  BeeLsiHBm. 

PBS-EZI8TEH0E,  DocTBiKB  OP.  The  notloD  that  human  aouls  were  In  exbtence 
Infore  the  geaeraUon  of  the  bodies  with  which  thejr  are  united  in  this  world  was 
anciently,  and  is  still,  widely  spread  throughout  the  east.  The  Greek  philosophers  too, 
especially  tUuae  lio  held  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  (q.T.),  as  the  Pythagoreans, 
Umpedocles,  and  even  Plato— if  with  him  pre-ezistence  is  not  simply  a  symbolical  myth 
—were  familiar  with  the  conception.  Amoi^  the  early  Christians,  the  assumption  of 
such  pre-existence  was  connected  with  the  bdief  that  God  bad  created  the  soula  of  men 
before  the  world,  and  Uiat  these  were  united  with  human  bodies  at  generation  or  at 
binh.^  Bubsequently,  the  followsa  of  this  opinion  were  termed  pra-enMnusMk,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  tradueiani$t»,  who  hdd  that  children  received  soul  as  well  as 
body  from  their  parents.  Direct  intellectual  interest  in  this  doctrine  has  nearly 
altogether  ceased  in  modern  times,  yet  the  dream — for  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  present  state,  and  with  our  m^bent  capabilities  of 
knowledge— has  agaio  and  again  haunted  individual  thinkers.  Wordsworth  has  given 
poetical  expression  to  it  in  his  fanums  ode— /nMna<A»u  of  ImmoriaUty  from  UdcoUecUon* 
efEari^  Ohimood: 

Oar  birth  Is  but  a  sleep  and  a  (OTvettiBg. 
Tbo  mul  ttut  rises  wltu  us— our  lue*!  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  Us  settliig, 

And  Cometh  from  afsr. 
Not  In  entire  lot^tfuloeM, 
And  not  Id  utter  aakednesi^ 
%  But  trailing  clouds  of  gloiy  do  ve  oome 

Fran  God,  who  U  our  home. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  latest  philosophy  of  Germany— ttist  of  tlie 
younger  Fichte,  has  revived  the  doctrine;  while  it  forms  the  baus  of  one  of  the  deepest 
works  in  modern  theology,  that  of  Julius  MDUer.  Die  ChniBiehe  Lehre  von  d*r  8Hnde 
(The  Christiui  DocMne  of  Bin.   lingllsb,  Edin.  1856). 

FSSTEOT,  a  common  name  applicable  to  various  Roman  functionarieB.  The  most 
important  was  the  preefeettu  urbi,  or  warden  of  the  city,  whose  office  existetl  at  an  early 
period  of  Koman  history,  but  was  revived  under  Augustus,  with  uew  and  greatly  altered 
and  extended  authority,  including  the  whole  "powers  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  city,  and  an  extensive  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal.  The  prm- 
fietut  prtBtorio  was  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  guarded  ibe  emperor's  person. 

FPjlXT,  the  name  of  an  important  magi&trnie  in  modern  France,  so  called  from  his 
'  exercifiag  functions  somewliat  similar  to  those  of  the  prafectut  vrbi  at  Rome.  See  Pre- 
fect, lu  old  times,  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  details  of  adminis* 
tration  in  the  provinces  were  called  maitres  des  requites.  Under  Henry  II.,  their  office 
was  rendered  permanent;  and  at  a  later  period,  their  powers  were  much  extended,  and 
they  were  known  by  the  designation  ot  inUTidantt.  The  Intendants  were  al>olished  at 
the  revolution;  and  a  law  of  1800  first  appointed  pr£fets  for  the  departments,  with  pow- 
ers greatly  similar  to  those  of  the  intendants.  The  office,  as  It  now  exists,  includes  the 
superintendence  of  the  police  establishment,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  entire 
control  of  the  administration  of  the  departments.  The  pr^fet  is  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive, exercises  most  of  the  government  patronage,  including  the  appointment  of  a  torn- 
jyrifet  for  each  arrondiaaement,  and  in  time  of  tumult  may  call  out  the  military,  or  pro- 
vinonally  declare  a  state  of  dege.  The  chief  check  on  these  extensive  powers  is  to  l>e 
found  in  the  eorueQ  de  la  prifeeture,  which  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  court  of  SQpeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  pr^et. 

PBEGEL,  a  river  of  Prussia,  rises  In  the  province  of  e.  Prussia,  where  it  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  IMssa  and  the  Angerap  near  Insterburg.  It  flows  almost  due  west 
past  Welhau  and  K&nigsl>erg.  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  90  m.,  enters  the  Frisches 
Haff,  about  6  m.  below  the  latter  town.  The  Pregel  is  navigable  even  at  Insterburg, 
and  at  KOnigsberg,  is  720  ft,  broad.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Alle  from  the  south, 
and  the  Inster  from  the  north.    The  canal  of  Deine  connects  it  with  tlie  Kurisches  Haff. 

PREGNANCY.  See  MmwiFBKT,  ante. 
*  raEAHANOT,  CoNCBALHENT  OP,  is  a  criminal  offense,  or  rather  it  is  taken  to  be  the 
main  proof  of  the  offense  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  in  certoin  circumstances.  It 
is  only  where  the  child  is  dead  and  has  been  secretly  disposed  of  under  suspicious  cir 
cumstances,  that  the  mother  is  ptinishable.  Hence,  the  offense  consists  in  endeavoring 
to  conceal  the  birth,  and,  as  part  of  such  concealment,  to  conceal  the  pregnancy,  the  child 
having  already  died.  If  the  woman  failed  to  give  publicity  of  her  situation  beforehand. 
It  is  presumed  this  was  done  from  the  Improper  motive,  viz.,  to  murder  or  destroy  the 
child.  To  complete  the  offense,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should  have  been  born 
alive;  but  if  the  child  can  be  shown  never  to  have  lived,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 
A  usual  test  of  concealment  is,  that  the  mother  made  no  preparations  for  her  delivery, 
nor  provided  child's  clothes. 

FSEAXZTB,  a  mineral,  ctHnposed  cbiedy  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  the  silica  some- 
times about  90  per  cent  of  the  whole;  but  witli  small  and  variable  proportions  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  peroxide  of  manganese,  potash,  soda,  and  water.   It  is  a  wid^y  diffused  min- 
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eral.  and  although  first  discovered  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  found  in  ^reat 

beauty  in  some  places  on  the  contiocnt  of  Europe  and  in  Scotland.  Preanite  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  with  considurable  variety  of  cc^r;  being  found  ia  crystals  in  fan- 
shaped  and  cockBcomb-liku  ^^ruDpa,  granular,  reiiiform,  fibrous,  etc.  It  is  colorless,  or 
more  generally  greenish,  and  sunietimes  yellowish.   See  Jade. 

PREL  ATE  {Lat.  pradatua,  one  set  over),  in  church  law,  is  the  name  given  to  the  bold- 
firs  of  those  higher  dignities  in  the  church,  to  which,  of  their  own  right,  is  attached  a 
proper  jurisdiction,  not  derived  by  delation  from  any  superior  official.  In  this  sense, 
the  name  comprises  uot  only  prelates  of  the  first  closs,  as  bishops,  but  also  the  heads  of 
religious  orders,  abbots  or  priors  of  religious  hotises,  and  other  similar  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries. These,  for  the  most  part,  are  privileged  to  wear  the  insignia  of  iJie  episcopal 
rank.  In  the  Roman  court,  many  of  the  officials,  allbougli  not  possessing  episcopal  or 
quaei-episcopal  Jui;i8diction,  have  the  insignia  and  the  title  of  prelate.  They  are  of  two 
classes— the  higber,  called  del  vianMUtto{-'  oi  the  little  mantii"),  and  the  secondary, 
called  del  manteUone  (' '  of  the  great  mantle  "),  from  the  robe  which  they  respectively  bear. 

PBE'lTOE  (Lat  jwas,  before,  ami  ludo,  I  play),  in  music,  a  short  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  a  piece,  intended  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience,  generally  smooth 
and  flowing,  and  consisting  of  a  short  motive  which  is  kept  tbroUKhout;  or  it  may  be 
competed  of  a  succession  of  liarmonies  uninterrupted  or  connectea  by  jiassages.  It  is 
in  the  same  key  with  the  piece  whh^h  it  is  to  introduce,  and  to  which  it  is  intended  as  a 
preparation. 

FSEHISES  is  a  common  legal  t^m  to  sSgnify  a  house  or  building,  and  the  out-houses 
and  places  helonging  to  It,  all  of  which  are  treated  as  one  thing.  It  Is  also  used  to  denote 
a  certain  part  of  an  English  deed,  which  is  further  subdivided  into  the  form,  dat«,  par- 
ties, recitals,  testatum,  and  parcels.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  derived  from 
the  subjectrmatter  of  a  conveyance  or  deed  being  first  stated  or  described  in  full,  and 
afterward  referred  to  collectively  as  the  premises  (Lat,  premima,  things  spoken  trf  or 
rehaarsed  Isefore). 

PSE'MISE.    See  Stllooisv. 

PBEMONSTIUkTEN'SIAH  (called  also  NoRBBBTnrE)  OBDEB,  a  religious  order,  which 
at  one  time  was  among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  monastic  bodies  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  country  its  most  imporlaDt  houses  were  established.  It  was  founded  in 
the  «rly  part  of  the  12th  c.  by  ^  Norbert.  a  native  of  Xanten,  in  the  diocese  of  Cle^es. 
of  wbicu  church  he  was  a  canon.  Struck  by  the  pri'vuiling  irregularities  and  careless- 
ness, not  only  of  secular,  but  also  of  conventual  life  among  the  clergvand  the  monks,  he 
resolved  on  attempting  a  reform  of  both,  and  obtained  permissioann  1120,  to  found  a 
cloister  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  In  France.  Tlie  place  selected  by  him  was  a  spot  in  the 
forest  of  Coucy,  pointed  out,  as  he  believed,  in  a  vision,  and  tlience  called  Pre  Montre, 
or  in  Latin,  Pratum  MoJUtratutn,  "  the  indicated  meadow,"  from  which  the  name  of  the 
order  was  taken.  In  accordance  with  the  double  object  which  lie  sought  to  attain,  Nor> 
bert  organized  his  new  order,  which  was  substantially  that  of  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  a»  well  with  a  view  to  tlie  sanctification  of  the  memt>ers,  as  to  their  useful- 
ness in  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  age.  Himself  a  man  of  remarkable  piety  and 
austerity  of  life,  his  rule  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  fervor  of  the  monastic  institute;  and 
the  great  work  which  he  proposed  for  his  brotherhood,  in  addition  to  the  daily  choral 
services  of  the  church,  was  the  practical  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  direction  of 
consciences  in  tlie  confessional.  It  w»b  taken  up  witli  ardor,  and  spread  rapidly  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  afterward — on  Norbert's  being  chosen,  in  1127,  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg— in  Germany;  the  abbot  nf  the  mother-house  at  Coucy,  however, 
retaining  the  rank  of  general  and  of  superior  of  the  entire  order.  It  does  not  seem  at 
any  time  to  have  made  much  progress,  or  at  least  to  have  established  many  houses,  !n 
Italy  or  Spain.  In  the  same  spintof  reformation,  Norbert  established  an  order  of  nuns, 
which  attained  to  equal  success.  In  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  the  Premonstratensian  Order 
had  no  fewer  than  1500  convents  of  men,  and  500  of  women,  nearly  all  in  France.  Germany, 
and  the  northern  kiagdoms.  A  relaxation  of  the  institute  having  taken  place,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time  there  was  a  movement  iU' the  order,  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  c  (157S),  amilar 
to  that  which,  in  the  Franciscan  order  (q.v.),  led  to  the  reform  of  the  so-called  conventual . 
Franciscans;  but  the  reformed  communities  in  Uie  Premonstratensian  inKtitute  remained 
united  with  the  older  body;  and  in  1680  the  reformed  rule  was  accepted  by  all  In  com- 
mon. The  order,  however,  has  gradually  fallen  in  popularity.  In  France, 'its  numbers 
had  declined  very  much  even  before  the  revolution.  Since  that  event,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared,  except  in  Germany,  where  (in  Austria)  some  magnificent,  though 
thinly  peopled  houses  of  the  order  are  still  maintained. 

PRENGE,  Thomas,  X601-78;  b.  Engtond;  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  In  1621  with  the 
Leyden  pilgrims,  and  settled  at  Eastbam  among  the  pioneera  He  was  governor  1684-^; 
re-elected  1657,  serving  till  his  deatli.  His  claTm  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity  lies  in 
his  zeal  for  the  leligious  and  educational  advancement  of  liis  fellow-colonists.  ^ 

PRENTICE.  George  Denisok,  1809-70;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Brown  aniverrity. 
1898;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  butdld  not mactice.  Inl880be 
ranoved  to  Lonlsiana,  having  been  editor  of  the  Hartf  ozd  MttitaJ^  two  yeais 
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previous.  From  this  time  until  his  delith  lie  wa8^the  editor  of  the  LoviavtUe  Journal,  a 
whig  newspaper,  which  throughout  the  war  opposed  the  cause  of  secession  with  much 
vigor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  coura^,  keen-witted,  bitter];^  sarcastic,  and  of 
high  political  sagacity.  He  published  many  poems  of  some  merit,  a  life  of  Henry  Ctny, 
iSl;  and  a  collection  of  wittr  paragraphs  from  his  paper,  Prentieeana.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  GrifHn. 

PRENTISS,  a  co.  in  n.e,  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Hatchie  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  both  of  which  riae  here,  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  850  sq.ni. ; 
pop.  '80,  13,15&— 12,141  of  Atuericau  birth,  3,421  colored.  Surface  level  and  swainiiy; 
the  magnolia  tulip  tree  aud  black  walnut  abound;  cotton,  com,  and  pork  are  the  chief 
products.   Co.  seat,  Booneville. 

■  PRENTISS,  Benjamin  Matberbt,  b.  Va.,  1819;  removed  to  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
and  engaged  in  business.  He  was  a  capt.  of  vols,  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1661  was 
made  col.  of  the  7th  Illinois  vols. ;  shortly  aftcrwanl  brig.Ken.  of  8  montbs'  men,  and 
placed  in  command  at  Cairo.  He  was  first  in  command  at  the  battieof  Motmt  Zion.  and 
wona  decisive  victory.  In  1862  he  left  Missouri  and  Joined  Grant  jiut  before  the  battle  tf 
Shiloh,  at  which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  186S  he  was  made  a  maj.geD.,  and  in  1801) 
defeated  Holmes  and  Price  at  Helena,  Ark. 

PRENTISS,  Oeorge  Lbwis,  d.d,,  b.  Mass.,  1816;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in 
1835;  was  a  teacher  in  the  Gorliam  academy,  1886-37;  studied  theology  at  the  universities 
of  Halle  and  Berlin,  1839-41;  became  pastor  of  the  South  Trinitariaii  church  (Coajp^ga- 
tional).  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1845,  and  of  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  cUurch  in 
New  York  in  1851,  which  charge  be  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  spent  two  years 
abroad.  Ou  his  return  he  formed  a  new  PresbTterian  church  on  Murr^  HUl,  Kew 
York  (Church  of  the  Covenant),  and  was  installed  its  pastor  in  1863.  In  1873he  resigned 
Uus  pastomle  to  accept  the  professorship  of  pastoral  the<»logy,  church  poUty,  ttnd  missioa 
work  in  the  Union  theological  aeminary  of  New  York.  He  has  published  A  Memoir 
Sargant  8.  Preaiut,  3  vols. ;  A  I^iteourte  in  Memory  ^  Thamm  nawi^  likinMr,  l^.D-t, 
LL.D. 

PRENTISS,  Sakgant  Smfth,  1808-50;  b.  Me. ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  aad; 
was  ailmitted  to  the  Mississippi  bar  in  1829;  removed  to  Vicksburg  in  1883,  and  repcs-  ' 
sented  it  in  the  state  legislature  in  1835.  Elected  to  congress  in  lKt8,  he  made  a  strene 
speech  against  the  sub-treasury  bill,  but  otherwise  took  little  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  house.  He  strenuoudy  opposed  the  repudiation  of  the  Mlarisrippi  at^  debt,  and  iu. 
part  from  hb  dislike  to  that  measure  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  184S. 

FBEV'ZLAIT,  or  Prenzlow,  a  t.  of  Prusda,  in  the  province  of  Brandenbui^.  Btandnati 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lower  take  Ucfcer,  71  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin.  It  contains  a  imbi- 
eral  spring,  several  baths,  and  among  its  churches  the  beautiful  Gothic  Marienkir^e, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  brick  buildings  in  the  country;  date  1835-40.  Pop.  '78, 
15,781.  who  carry  on  several  manufnctures.  but  are  chiefly  engaged  in  growing  tobacco 
and  com,  and  in  breeding  and  trading  in  cattle.  Here,  in  Oct.,  1806,  a  body  of  Prussian 
troops,  18.000  strong,  under  tire  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  surrendered,  sfter  the  defeail  of 
Jena,  fo  the  French  under  Murat. 

?B£FOSZTI0V8  nre  words  that  express  certain  relations  between  ideas — between  the 
idea  of  an  action  and  the  idea  of  a  thing,  or  between  the  ides  of  one  thing  and  the  idea 
of  another  thing.  "  The  river  runs  to  Uie  sea.  Tlie  glass  stands  on  the  table.  The  dog 
lies  under  the  table.  He  runs  round  me.  She  runsj^vnt  me.  The  house  by  tlie  wood. 
The  house  in  the  wood."  In  all  the  instances  just  given,  the  relation  is  of  one  kind — 
that  of  place  or  direction.  And  this  was  tiie.  original  signification  of  all  prepositions, 
they  gradually,  however,  came  to  express  other  relations.  Thus:  "That  depends  on 
von.  Subjects  are  under  the  sovereign.  She  got  round  her  father.  Vice  Rprings  from 
idleness.  Wood  is  consumed  by  fire.  Your  enemy  is  in  your  power."  The  transition 
from  the  palpable,  physical  relation  to  the  more  abstruse  mental  relation,  is,  in  most 
cases,  obvious. 

A  preposition  la  distinguished  from  an  adverb  by  its  alwavs  requiring  an  object  (a 
noun  or  pronoun)  after  it  In  the  sentence,  "He  Tyms  about,"  aoout\^  an  adverb  describ- 
ing the  mode  of  running;  in  "  He  runs  ahowt  the  house,"  it 's  ft  preporatlon  referring  the 
direction  of  the  running  to  a  particular  object. 

Many  relations  are  expressed  by  preposiUonal  phraaea;  as,  inttead  of,  mth  regard  fo, 
apart  from.  The  preposition  benide  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  such  a  phrase — by  the 
aide  tf.  This  tenden<^  in  phraies  to  become  simple  prepositi^ jr,  ia  manifest  in  othei 
cafes.  Instead  of  the  full  expression,  "on  this  side  of  the  river,"  we  often  hear,  "this 
side  the  river,"  where  this-side  has  the  force  of  a  preposition,  and  may  yet  come  to  be 
written  thi$»ide. 

Of  the  relations  expressed  in  the  modem  forms  of  the  Aryui  tongues  by  prepositions, 
'  a  great  many  were  formerly  expressed  by  cases.   See  Dbci:;enbion,  InFLBcnoH,  Phi- 

LOLOOT. 

Along  with  prepositions  are  classed  certain  particles,  which,  although  they  may  not 
stand  by  themselves  and  govern  a  cose,  are  yet  used  in  composition  with  verbs  in  the 
same  way  as  the  prepositions  proper;  as  in  outrun,  replace.      Digitized  by  ^OOQlC 
U.  K.  ZII.-9  ^ 
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The  simple  prepositions  (Eng.  in,  Dan.  i,  Ltft.  in,  Or.  en;  Eng.  on,  Gr.  and  Goth, 
rtno,  GtT.  ayi,  Slav,  no;  Eng.  of,  Goth.  a/.  O.  H.  Ger.  aba  or  opa,  Ger.  ab.  Sans,  ajw, 
Gr.  u;w,  Lat.  a,  ah;  Eng.  [be],  Gotli,  k,  Ger.  Gr.  epi.  Sans.  aAAt;  etc.)  belong  to 
tiie  primary  or  radical  words  of  language.  lHhev  are  <tfteu  identical  -with  the  pronomi- 
nal poyto  (siee  PbOkouks),  and  along  willi  them  form  a  class  of  roots  whose  primary  sig- 
nification is  position  or  relation  in  space.  All  aiterapts,  like  those  of  Tooke,  to  makff 
theiu  derivatives  from  verbs,  are  futile.  On  the  contrary,  verbs  and  other  parts  of 
speech  arc  often  derived  from  prepositions,  as  utter  from  out;  open  and  xtpper  from  up. 
Some  prepositions  have  a  derivative  form,  as  after  (from  the  root  of  of),  Lat.  int&r  (in); 
otljers  are  compounded  of  two  prepositions,  or  a  preposition  and  prepositional  particle, 
as  upon,  but  (i.e.,  by  out,  or  be  out),  before,  mtfUn,  into.  Other  prepositions,  again,  con- 
tain II  Moini,  as  against  (A.  S.  ongegen,  or  tdgegnes;  where,  from  the  forms  in  the  nliicU 
languagea.  the  element  gegen  is  clearly  a  subetanlive,  the  primary  meaning  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  made  out);  amu7ig  (A.  8.  gemang  or  ongemang,  getmng  meaning 
primarily  mixture);  between  (i.e.,  by  or  be,  two  or  twain).  Such  preposilions  as  during, 
exeejit,  were  originally  participles  used  absolutely:  thus,  "during  the  war"  =  the  war 
during  or  lasting,  i.e.,  while  the  war  dured  or  lasted;  "except  tliis  =  this  excepted  {hoc 
exeepto). 

The  study  of  the  etymological  rclntions  of  prepositions  is  instructive,  as  showing  how 
near  to  onu  another  often  lie  the  most  opposed  meanlnn.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
opposite  poles  of  one  and  the  same  conception— correlatives  depending  on  a  common 
fjround  relation,  and  are  thus  naturally  expressed  by  words  that  are  radfcally  the  swmie, 
Thus,  Eng.  up  corresponds  to  Goth,  uf.  Sans,  upa,  Gr.  hypo,  Lat.  tub.  The  meauiug  of 
up  is  motion  from  below  to  above,  leaving,  however,  the  idea  of  the  upper  terminus  the 
more  prominent;  uf,  hypo,  gub,  on  the  contniry,  are  used  to  express  under;  but  that  the 
notion  of  upward  motion  lurlted  in  these  roots,  is  cltar  from  such  Latin  compounds  as 
tutpCeio.  to  look  up  at  a  tbi^;  tuttineo,  to  hold  up;  and  It  only  required  a  slight  modi- 
flcati(m — a  kind  of  comparison — to  convert  them  into  ^far,  hyper,  super,  meaning 
"  above"— a  result  which  the  English  attains  by  adding  the  prcposUiou  on  (upon).  The 
same  ijrinciple  is  copiously  exemplified  in  the  numerous  forma  and  derivatives  of  the 
prepositional  toot  FR,  in  Saiis.,  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  81.,  PR,  in  which  motion  or  removal  from 
the  Fpeaker  in  the  front  directicm  seems  to  be  the  ground  idea.  For  example,  when,  in 
reference  to  any  epoch,  we  speak  of  the  events  that  have  preceded  and  those  that  are 
jH'edicted  as  to  come,  the  same  particle  pre  points  in  two  opposite  directions. 

PB£B0O'ATITX  COUBT,  in  England,  was  the  court  wherein  all  wills  were  proved 
and  rtdministrations  taken  out.  It  was  so  called  because  It  belonged  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  archbishop  to  take  charge  of  tliese  matters,  which  formerly  fell  under  ecclesias- 
tical superintendence.  Hence  there  was  a  prerogative  court  for  the  province  of  Canter, 
bury,  and  another  for  the  province  of  York.  This  jurisdiction  was  entirely  taken 
away  in  1668  from  the  ecclesiastics,  and  transferred  to  a  new  court  called  the  jnobate 
court  iq.v.). 

PRESBURO,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Hungary,  bounded  Neutra,  Komom,  Wieselburg,  and 
lower  Austria;  1664  sq.m. ,  pop.  '70,  297,377.  It  is  intersected  bv  the  Vienna,  Frcshurg, 
nnd  Pesth  railway,  connecting  its  capital  with  Vienna.  It  is  drained  by  tlie  Danube 
river  navigable  by  steamboats;  and  is  traversed  by  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Near  the 
city  of  Presburg  is  the  island  of  Schutt  iu  the  Danube.  Its  soil  is  cluvcj'  nnd  sandy  in 
certain  localities,  and  very  fertile  except  in  marshy  sections  and  near  tlie  mouutnins,  on 
which  the  snow  lies  as  late  as  June,  but  where  fruit  is  often  raised,  and  an  abundance 
and  variety  of  wines  are  produced.  Timber  Is  plentiful,  growing  in  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
lime,  birch,  maple,  and  pine.  The  amble  portions  produce  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp, 
potatoes,  and  millet.  Chestnuts,  lemons,  cffiinges,  plums,  and  cherries  grow.  Live  stock 
IS  raised,  horses  of  a  small  growth,  and  cattle  peculiar  to  tiie  country,  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  with  large  spreading  horns.  Marble  is  the  chief  mineral  product,  and  the  mineral 
springs  are  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  The  principul  city  next  to  the  capital 
|is  Tyrnaii.  a  mnnufacturing  town  with  a  considerable  trade.  Its  leading  industries  are 
tli'u  maaiifacture  of  woolens,  silks,  tobacco,  snuff,  oil,  roseglio,  and  leather,  and  it  baa  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  linen,  and  wine.    Capital,  Presburg. 

F&ES'B'USO  (Lat.  Potonium;  Magyar,  Bxaovy;  Slav.  Presfimrek),  a  t.  in  il;c  i  xtreme 
w.  of  Hungary,  close  upon  the  frontier  of  lower  Austria,  is  built  on  i.  <  ioft  or 
nortliem  bank  of  the  Danube,  41  m.  by  railway  e.  of  Vienna.  The  uci{:i>lj  i.ug  hills 
;are  clothed  with  vineyards.  It  was  long  the  principal  city  of  Hungary,  having  been 
made  the  capital  In  1541,  when  the  Turks  seizea  possession  of  Buda;  and  even  as  late  as 
the  last  quarter  of  tlie  18th  c.  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  tlie  most  populous  town  in 
Uie  kiufi:dom;  but  when  Joseph  II.,  in  1784,  restored  to  Buda  its  ancient  dignity  of  being 
the  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  its  kings,  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Presburg  b^n  to  be  dried  up.  Its  population  m  1869  was  46,544,  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  Roman  Ciithollcs,  about  10,000  Lutherans,  and  7,000' 
Jews.  Fully  one-half  of  the  inhabilants  arc  Serman.  and  German  is  the  prevalent  Ian- 
piage.  The  most  notable  buldlngs  in  the  town  are  the  (Gothic)  cathedral,  in  which  the 
kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned;  the  royal  palace,  avast  square  structure  overlooking 
the  town,  accidentally  burned  in  1811,  and  not  since  repaired;  ^e  Ca^u^^i^^^^^^can, 
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and  Ursulinc  monasteries,  wi^  beautiful  cburcbes  attacbed  to  tbem;  tbe  land-haus  (Imll 
of  the  Huiigaritiii  diet),  etc.  Tbe  transit-trade  by  steamboat  and  railway,  esiiedaliy  ia 
(-urn,  is  very  ^eat,  and  cives  oousiderable  aaimation  to  an  otherwise  quiet  place. 
PresbuFK  carries  on  manufactuTes  of  silks,  woolens.  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  giasa,  and 
cliemicu  products.  Outside  tbe  town  lies  the  "  Ung's  hiil "  (KSn^ihugd),  to  wliicb  the 
povereigna  of  Hungary  were  wont  to  ride  after  their  coronation,  aud  braudish  their 
sword  toward  tbe  four  quarters  of  Uie  heavena,  signifying  b;^  that  symbolic  act  that 
tbey  would  defend  Hungary  from  danger — conie  whence  it  might,  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Napoleon  and  tbe  Austrian  emperor — known  as  tbe  "treaty  of 
Presburg" — Dec  27,  1805,  in  virtue  of  which  Austria  ceded  Venice  to  France,  and  tite 
Tyrol  to  Bavaria.   Fresbiug  gives  name  to  a  "  county." 

FBESBTTEB,  FBESBTTEBXAVISM:.  Presbyter  (Gr.  preOytertu,  elder)  is  the  title  of 
an  office  or  dignity  ia  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  also  of  one  of  the  grades  in  tbe 
Cbiistian  hierarchy.  In  the  latter  sense  tbe  title  lias  been  the  occasion  of  a  proti-iictcd 
controvfc.sy  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  tbe  bishop  (q. v.)  and  the  presbyter,  wbicu, 
except  historically,  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  Tbe  word  presbyter  not  iiiifre- 
quently  occurs  in  the  Epistles  and  tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles,  and  in  more  than  onu  of  these 
passages  it  is  certainly  applied  to  persons  whose  office  would  seem  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  "  bishop"  in  the  Episcopalian  theory.  From 
tlila  identity  of  name  the  identity  of  office  has  been  inferred,  and  it  has  been  bence  con- 
cluded that  the  distinction  of  bishops  and  presbyters  is  a  human  and  post-apostoHc  ordi- 
nance. Advocates  of  tbe  Episcopal  theory  admit  that  tbe  name  presbyter  is  occHsionHlly 
given.  Ijoth  in  Scripture  andin  tbe  early  church  wriiers,  to  persons  who  bore  tbe  ofiice 
of  bishop  {epiacopoa),  and  that  tbe  latter  certainly  was  in  all  cases  a  presbyter;  but  they 
contend  that  besides  being  a  presbyter,  he  was  also  something  more  and  something  higher. 
That  the  office  of  Timothy,  for  example,  was  superior  to  that  of'a  presl)yter  is  conceived 
to  be  plain  from  St.  Paul  s  instruction  to  him  (lat  Timothy  v.  19)  us  to  how  he  should 
receive  testimony  agiiiant  a  presbyter.  The  same  is  inferred  from  Titus  i.  5,  Ou  the 
otimr  hand  no  example,  it  is  affirmed,  appears  of  a  presbyter  sitting  in  Judgment  on  a 
bishop,  or  "appointing  bishops  in  every  city."  But  Presb^'teriaus  do  not  admit  the 
v.ilidity  of  these  arguments,  inasmuch  as  they  assert  the  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop, 
and  tbe  right  of  co-presbyters  botii  to  judge  a  brother  and  also  to  ordain  the  office  of  the 
iiiiuistry.  Episcopalians  rely  still  more,  however,  on  tbe  apostolic  fathers,  and  those  of 
the  3d  and  4tb  centuries.  Among  the  fathers  of  tbe  former  period,  Clement  of  Rome, 
and  even  more  plainly,  I^iatius  of  Antioch,  point  to  the  bishop's  superttnlty  as  already 
established,  and  they  are  followed  by  Tertuulan,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Cyprian.  On  the  Presbyterian  side  a  remarkable  passage  is  quoted  from  Jerome,  in 
which,  while  repressing  the  pretensions  of  deacons  to  equality  with  presbyters,  he 
appears  to  place  the  presbyter  on  tbe  same  level  with  the  bishop  in  all  the  functions  of 
tlio  miaiatry  except  the  power  of  ordination.  The  explanation  of  this  passage,  accord- 
ing tc  tbe  Episcopalian  view,  is  found  in  what  has  been  already  Indicated  by  the  com- 
munity of  name  which  existed  even  in  the  primitive  times;  while  tbey  also  rely  on  tbe 
difference  implied  in  the  very  important  exception  which  even  Jerome  admits,  in  this 
very  passage — viz.,  tbe  power  or  ordaining.  Tbe  offices  of  preshvter'and  bishop, 
accormng  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theory,  both,  although  in  different  degrees,  Itelong  to 
what  Roman  Catholics  regard  as  the  priesthood  of  the  new  law.  This  priesthood  tbo 
liishops  possesses  in  its  fullness,  tbe  presbyter  only  in  part,  but  tbe  functions  which  b(?long 
to  that  part  are  discharged  alike  by  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop,  although  by  the  former 
only  in  subordination  to  the  latter.  What  these  functions  are  will  be  detailed  under  the 
bend  priest  (q.v.);  but  the  principle  of  accrtaln  distinction  of  functions,  and  the  limi- 
tatio:)  of  the  power  of  the  presbyter  as  to  one  at  least— that  of  ordination — Is  expressly 
recognized  by  Jerome  in  the  p^sage  alluded  to.  Tbe  name  presbyter  has  been  retained 
even  in  the  Koman  Catholic  theory  of  a  priesthood;  bnt  although,  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Episcopalian  doctrine,  the  word  is  used  with  the  eimress  design  of  excluding  tbe 
succrdotal  idea,  it  has  come,  in  the  popular  language  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  to  be 
itloiilical  with  priest.  From  an  early  period,  however,  a  distinction  of  rank  among  the 
presbyters  came  into  use.  Several  being,  in  some  cases,  attached  to  a  single  church,  one 
of  the  number  received  the  title  otjm>t0-preabyter  ot ar^-prub^ter;  but  it  is.quite  certain 
t.iis  office  bore  no  analogy  to  that  of  tbe  bishop. 

In  all  existing  Presbyterian  churches  a  primary  element  la  the  representation  of 
congregations  in  presbyteries,  etc,  by  their  delegated  elders,  of  whom  the  "mlnlatei'," 
or  preaching  elder,  is  always  one ;  and  this  system  of  representation  is  advocated  partly 
ou  the  general  ground  of  tJtie  unity  of  the  church,  and  partly  on  the  special  ground  of 
1  he  examijle  of  tbe  church  in  tbe  apostolic  age  (Acts  xv.).  The  affulrs  of  particulnr 
ongregations  are  managed  by  a  court,  styled  in  Scotland  tbe  kirk-session,  consisting  of 
the  mioister,  orministers,  ifUiere  are  more  than  one,  and  the  other  elders,  the  minister 
or  one  of  the  ministers  pres^ng,  but  each  member  having  equal  power  and  vote.  "Prom 
the  dcclfllonB  of  this  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  usually  constituted  of 
tiij  ministers  of  a  certain  number  of  his  congregations  and  one  "  ruling  elder"  frorti  each 
cut):;regation.  Further  appeals  may  be  taken  to  tjfjwdssQfigeneraiaaaefahliet,  in  churches 
tK)  Hr^  that  for  convenience  the  presbyteries  of  a  district  are  grouped  into  a^  prgrlacial 
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synod."  and  all  the  provincial  synods  nre  subordinated  to  a  general  aeecmbly;  but  in 
respect  of  this  tliere  are  considerable  diversities,  and  tlie  "  supreme"  cburch  court, 
wlietiier  synod  or  general  asseinbli/,  is  viiriously  coDslituted  by  direct  representation  of  each 
congrugatioD,  of  each  presbytery,  or  of  each  provincial  synod.  Nor  are  diversities  of 
thxa  kiud  regarded  as  in  the  least  degree  ufEecting  the  principle  of  Presbytcriauism. 

Presbyterian  churches  gcDeroily  recognize  an  order  of  deaams  (q.v.)  as  existing  in  the 
church,  with  power  only  over  its  secular  affairs;  but  in  many  Presbyterian  churches  this 
office  is  mer^^  in  that  of  the  elder,  and  all  its  functions  areezercised  by  the  membersof 
the  kirli'sessinn.  A  tendency  to  revive  the  distinct  office  of  deacon,  has,  however,  been 
recently  manirested  in  some  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

Some  PresbyteriftiiB  maintain  the  divine  right  (fpre^ter^,  as  the  one  system  of  church 
government  authorized  by  the  word  of  Qod;  others  only  maintain  ttiatPresbyteriauism  is 
eoTimtent  with  the  word  of  God ;  whilst  many  Presbyterians  maiatain  that  the  Presbyterian 
system,  whatever  its  imperfections  as  existing  anywhere,  1^  of  all  systems  that  have  ever 
existed  in  iLc  church,  the  most  agreeable  to  uw  prindptes  of  church  government  which 
may  be  deduced  from  Scripture. 

Presbyterianism,  variously  modified,  is  the  form  of  church  government  subsisting  iu 
many  Prote-stant  churches,  but  ia  more  perfectly  developed  in  Britain  and  America.  In 
Britain  it  prevaila  chiefly  in  Scotland,  although  on  the  revolution  in  the  17th  c.  It  was 
for  8  very  (thort  time  in  the  ascendant  in  England  also.  The  eontintorial  system  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  (see  Cohsistory),  cannot,  in  any  of  its  modifications,  tie  r^;arded  as 
essentially  l*resbytcrian,  altliough  in  some  respects  it  approaches  to  Presbyterianism.  The 
French  consistofial  system  is  more  nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  Genoan,  and  is  not 
perfeetiy  so  only  from  the  pressure  of  tlie  civil  power.  In  other  churches,  also,  as  well  aa 
in  tlie  Protestant  church  of  France,  Presbyterianism  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  the  state. 

FBESBYTSBIAir  OEVKCH  IN  TTKITED  6TATE0.  The  first  Presbyterians  in  America 
were  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  first  Presbyterian  congregations  ifk 
America  were  oi;ganizcd  in  Maryland  t)cfore  the  close  of  the  17th  c. — the  oldest,  that  of 

Rchoboth,  diitiiig  about  1690;  aud  the  first  presbytery  in  Philadelphia  in  1705.  Asynod, 
consisting  of  four  presbyteries,  was  constitutea  in  1716.  Dissensions  ensued;  but  in 
1758  the  American  Presbyterian  churches  were  united  in  one;  and  in  1788  a  general 
assembly  was  instituted,  the  whole  number  of  congregations  lieing  then  419,  aud  of 
ministers  188.  The  increase  of  the  church  was  rapid,  and  in  1884  it  contained  SSsynods, 
111  pres^teries,  and  about  1900  ministers.  In  1801  a  scheme  of  union  was  adopted 
between  Presbyterians  aud  CongregationaliL^ts,  under  winch  hundreds  of  congregations 
were  formed  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere.  About  the  beginnhiE  of  the  prcft* 
cnt  century  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  (q.v.)  separated  from  the  main  body;  and  in 
1838  tlie  American  Presbyterian  church  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  commonly 
known  as  old  school  and  nmo  itcA<W  Presbyterians ;  the  former  holding  high  Calviristic 
doctrines;  the  latter,  a  somewhat  modified  Calvinism.  Both  of  these  churches  are 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Untred  States,  and  both  of  tbem  have  missions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  ttte  heathen  world,  their  collections  for  missions  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
contributions  for  that  object  from  the  United  States  of  America.  For  some  years  they 
showed  symptoms  of  a  sincere  desire  to  reunite;  and  this  object  they  accomplished  in 
1809,  notwitli.'-tanding  the  dissensions  and  new  divisions  caused  Iiytlie  struggles  between 
the  nnrtliem  and  southern  states  on  the  question  of  slavery.  At  the  time  of  tliis  union 
the  old  school  Presbyterians  counted  2,881  ministers,  2,740  churches,  and  258,908  com- 
municants; while  the  new  school  numbered  1648  ministers,  1831  churches,  and  17,503 
communicants.  The  former  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  following  theological  semi- 
naries: "Princeton,"  "  the  Western,"  "Union,"  "  Danville,"  and  "Chicago;"  and  the 
latK-T  owHcii  the  "Union,"  "Auburn,"  "Lane,"  "Blackburn,"  and  "Liud."  Besides 
the  Cumbcrliind  Presbyterians  there  are  other  minor  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
In  America,  connected  with  different  denominaUons  in  Scotland. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (ante)  was  foimded  by 
Scoti-h,  Irish,  Huguenot,  Dutch,  and  German  reformed  emigrants  with  a  few  from  New 
Englnnd.  Persecution  in  Europe  forced  many  to  seek  new  homes  In  the  colonies  of 
Maryland.  Now  Jersey,  Pennsvlvania,  Virginia,  and  CnroHna.  One  of  the  first  Presby- 
toriji'n  ministers  wa.i  ^ancis  >fakemie,  from  Ireland,  and  the  carliost  churches  planted 
by  him  were  at  Rehoboth.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  other  places  in  the  same 
colony.  Other  churches  founded  at  nearly  the  same  time  were  the  "Scotch  meeting- 
house at  Freehold,  N.  .T.,  1692;  the  first  Presbyterian  church  at  Philadelphia,  1698;  and 
Drawyer's  church,  Delaware,  Ix-fore  1700.  The  presbytery  of  Pliiladelpbia  was  organ- 
ized a  little  later  than  1700;  the  precise  date  having  been  written  only  on  the  first  page 
of  the  reconis,  wliich  has  been  lost.  It  consisted  of  seven  ministers — Samuel  Davis. 
John  Hampton.  Francis  Mnkcmic,  and  George  McNish.  from  Ireland ;  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor and  John  Wilson  from  Scotland;  and  Jed ediah  Andrews  from  New  England.  In 
1716  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  was  formed,  consisting  of  four  presbyteries :  Philadelphia, 
with  six  ministers  and  clnircbes;  New  Cactle,  six  ministers  and  churches;  Snow  Hill, 
three  ministers  and  churches;  and  houg  Island,  two  ministers  and  churches.  Thej  act 
by  which  the  Westminster  confession  and  catechisms  were  adopte^t  KU  thA~stal<cl^ia^f 
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the  church  was  passed  ia  1729,  after  much  excited  discusilou  between  the  recently- 
arrived  Irish  niiuistt^rs  iinil  those  who  had  been  in  this  country  a  longer  time.  The 
former  desired  the  very  wurda  of  the  Westminster  standards;  the  others  were  displeased  ^ 
with  even  the  ntneral  terms  of  the  adt^Uni;  act,  which  was  Intended  for  a  compromise, 
hut  did  not  fnUy  accomplish  its  design.  Tlie  differences  of  opinion  continued  to  mani- 
fest UiemselTes,  and  at  length  resulted  in  an  American  branui  of  the  astociate  Prcsby-  , 
tcrian  church.  In  178d  the  visit  of  Whitefleld  and  the  levivols  attending  hie  work, 
nroused  a  new  party  feeling  In  the  clmrcli,  dividing  the  synod  into  the  warm  friends  of 
t!i(!  revivals  and  those  who  were  opposed  tn,  ut  IciiM.  some  aspects  of  the  work.  In  1741 
tlie  synod  was  rent  in  twain:  the  old  side,  who  iutjistud  on  a  thoroughly  educated  minis- 
try, remained  in  die  synod  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  new  side,  who  attached  chief  im- 
portance to  piety  and  zeal,  constituted  tlie  synod  of  He-n  York.  There  was  little  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  two  bodies  as  to  either  doctrine  or  discipline.  Gilliert  Teunant,  Uie 
warm  friend  of  Whitefleld,  was  the  leader  of  the  new  side.  After  IS  years  the  breach 
was  healed,  the  two  synods  uniting  in  1758,  under  the  name  of  the  synod' of  Kew  York 
and  Philadelphia.  At  this  time  population  was  flowing  rapidly  to  the  wev.t.  having  on 
its  frontier  line  persons  of  very  diverse  characters  and  aims.  Some  were  lawless  men, 
seeking  opportunity  to  live  as  they  pleased,  some  loved  the  excitement  of  frontier  life; 
some  sought  chiefly  to  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  obtaining  cheap  Iiomes  on 
new  lands.  All  were  poor;  they  were  exposed  to  hostile  Indians;  andto  these  obstacles 
the  Presbyterian  evangelist  in  some  regions  found  state  opposition  superadded.  Only 
men  of  education,  energy,  and  zeal  could  have  overcome  such  hindrances.  Such  were 
many  of  the  flrst  Presbyterian  ministers:  the  Tennnnts  of  New  Jersey;  David  and  John 
Brainerd  of  the  Indian  mission,  and  Davies  of  Vir^nia. 

In  1766  the  synod  agreed  to  meet  in  annual  convention  with  the  general  association 
(Cougregationai)  of  Connecticut,  to  unite  their  endeavors  and  counsel  for  spreading  the 
gospel  and  {wescrvlng  the  religious  liberties  of  the  churches.  This  plan  was  adhered  to 
until  the  revolution  suspended  all  Intercourse.  At  the  revolution  the  Presbyterians  were 
united  and  zealous  patriots,  and  in  common  with  others  suffered  greatly.  Many  of 
their  church  building  were  destroyed;  others  were  occupied  as  hospitals  and  barracks; 
and  many  of  tlicir  congregations  were  disbanded.  Yet  the  vitality  of  the  chiJ-ch  con- 
tinued, and  on  the  return  of  peace  increased  interest  was  manifested  in  all  religious 
affairs.  In  1785  a  large  committee  of  eminent  men  was  appointed  to  form  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Uie  Scottish  and  other  Protestant  churches  a  system  for  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  BtAtcs.  In  May,  1788,  tlie  synod  resolved  itself  into  a  general 
aiisemhly,  the  flnt  meeting  of  which  was  held  tlie  following  year.  It  embraced  four 
synods:  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Vii:ginia,  and  the  Caroliuas.  These 
coDtained  17  presbyteries,  419  congregations,  uid  180  ministers.  The  as.sembly  adopted 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  with  a  few  slight  alterations;  the  catechisms,  with 
one  alteration;  and  modifled  tlie  form  of  govemnicut  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  so  as  to  disclaim  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in  church  affairs 
except  for  protection  alone.  After  *he  war  the  friendly  relations  with  Con^n  gationalists 
were  at  once  renewed.  In  17S3  itc  general  assembly  and  the  general  assocmuon  of  Cou- 
necticut  agreed  that  each  denomination  sliould  be  represented  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
tiie  other  by  three  commisEdoners;  and  the  agreement  was  afterword  extended  to  the 
general  associations  of  Masaachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  1794  these 
commissioners  were  allowed  to  vote  on  all  matters  under  discussion.  In  1801  a  plaa  of 
union  was  adopted  by  both  denominations  under  which  a  Congregational  church  might 
have  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  still  retaining  his  place  in  his  presbytery,  and  might  be 
represented  tliereiu  by  its  delegate  instead  of  a  ruliDg  elder;  and  a  Presbyterian  church 
represented  in  its  presbytery  by  a  ruling  elder  might  have  a  CongregaUoual  pastor  still 
continuing  a  member  of  his  association.  By  the  operation  of  this  "plan  of  union,"  dur- 
ing 36  years  hundreids  of  Congregational  churches  became  Presbyterian,  modified  by 
sending  a  "committee-man"  to  tlie  pros'  ytery;  and  in  many  casec  the  committee-men 
grew  naturally  into  genuine  and  excellent  ruling  elders. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  revivals  that  prevailed  in  various  sections 
hf  the  church  were  of  special  interest  in  the  s.w..  having  in  many  cases  singular  physi- 
i::al  accompaniment*— and  led  incidentally,  in  1811,  to  the  formation  of  the  presbylery 
of  Cumiwrland.  See  C  thbbrl<.i{D  Presbttf.riakb.  Id  1833  the  eyood  of  the  associate 
Reformed  church,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Jolin  M.  Mason,  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church;  a  considerable  minority,  however,  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority, retained  their  separate  organization.  During  the  following  years  the  denomina- 
tion increased  very  rapidly.  New  churches  and  presbyteries  were  multiplied  in  the 
middle  and  western  stales.  In  1834  there  were  22  synods.  111  preahyteries,  and  about 
1900  ministers.  In  1837-88  the  division  of  tlie  church  into  the  old-schccj  and  new- 
school  branches  occurred.  See  New-School  and  Old  School  Prebbttebianb.  Itcon- 
tinued  until  Nov.,  1868,  when  terms  of  re-»inion.  entirely  equal  and  fraternal,  were 
mutually  adopted,  and  declared  to  be  of  binding  force,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  both 
general  assemblies,  at  IMttsburg,  Penn.  In  1870  the  flrst  reunited  general  assemtily.  com- 
posed of  commissioners  chosen  by  all  the  presl^teries  of  both  branches,  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  reconstructed  the  church  by  consolidating  the  51  synods  into  S3,  and 
directing  them  to  meet  at  specified  times  and  pla(^  in  order  to  recons^^^a  ^esby 
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tcric9  witluQ  their  bounds.   These  meetings  were  duty  held,  uid  the  369  presbyteriea 

coQsoliduted  into  167. 

Tliu  administratioii  of  the  beoeTolent  work  of  the  reunited  church  was  ititnisted  to 
the  boards  of  foruign  mis^ons,  home  misuons,  and  church  erection,  to  be  located  iu 
New  York  city;  the  boards  of  pubtication,  ministerial  relief,  and  educutiou,  in  Pbilu- 
delpbia;  the  committee  on  freeomen,  to  which  was  added  in  1871  the  committee  uu 
sustentatiuo,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  The  tlieological  seminaries  were  brought  under  one 
general  plan,  according  to  which,  while  their  boards  of  directors  liavc  the  general  cliui-^'!3 
of  tliuin,  including  the  election  of  professors,  they  report  annually  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, which  lias  a  veto  power  on  professors  newly  elected,  to  be  esercised.  if  at  all,, 
immediately  after  the  election  has  been  reported.  Arrangements  were  commenced  for 
celebrating  the  reunion  by  a  general  memorial  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  any  objei'ts 
tending  to  establish  the  churclies  and  extend  their  work  at  home  and  nbroucl.  The 
amount  thus  contributed,  as  reported  at  the  general  assembly  of  1871,  was  about  $10,000.- 
000  additional  to  the  regular  contributions  to  the  boards. 

For  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  fonsi^  missionary  work  of  the  Prcsliy- 
tcriuu  church  see  Foreign  Missions.  Its  home  missionary  work  began  with  its  gyi  u 
existence.  In  1707  the  first  presbytery  resolved  that  every  minister  of  tlic  presbytery 
supply  neighboring  destitute  places,  where  a  minister  is  wanted,  and  opportunitv  of 
doing  good  offers.  As  the  presbytci-ies  and  synods  Increased  Ihcy  ^titly  extendetl  the 
wor£    In  1803  the  assembly  appointed  a  Htanding  committee  of  mibuons  to  which  the 

firesbytcries  were  to  report;'in  1816  this  committee  was  enUu-gcd  into  a  hoard  having 
nil  power  to  trau.sact  all  tho  business  oF  the  missionary  cause,  and  to  report  annually  to 
the  jt8>4t!inbly.  From  1803-16  over  SOD  domestic  missionaries  were  sent  out,  at  a  cos*  of 
160,000;  from  1816-88,  3,500  were  sent  out,  at  a  cost  of  $280,000;  from  1888-70,  the  <.ia 
school  branch  alone  sent  out  16,000,  at  a  cost  of  $3,800,000.  Before  the  division,  and  l<>r 
some  time  after  it,  the  new-school  branch  carried  on  ils  home-mission  work  through  iho. 
American  home  missionuy  eociety.  In  1853  their  assembly  appointed  a  churcli-cxtcu- 
sion  committee,  and,  in  lm3,  gave  their  whole  work  of  home  miesion»  to  the  charge  of 
the  Presljyteriaa  committee  on  home  misuons.  Frcnn  1888-69  it  is  estimated  that  they 
sent  out  8,800  homo  misuonaries.  After  the  reunion  both  agencies  were  united  into  one 
board. 

The  American  Presbyterian  church  has  from  the  beginning  diligently  prosecuted  Ihc 
work  of  .education.  In  1789  a  school  was  established  by  tlie  synod  of  PhUadelphia.  hi 
1747  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  establi^ed  by  faifluentlnl  men  in  the  synod  of  Ni  w 
York.  Among  the  numerous  colleges  and  unlvemties  dnce  founded  by  Frcsbyteriaus 
are;  Washington  and  Jefferson,  1803;  Hamilton,  1815;  Mnryville,  Tenn.,  1819;  Centie. 
Ky.,  1838;  Hanover,  Ind.,  1827;  Lafiiyette.  1831;  Waba.sli,  1832;  Lincoln,  Penn.,  IShZ; 
University,  Cal..  1859;  Blackburn,  111.,  1867;  King.  Tenn.,  1837;  Wooater,  Ohio.  1S70; 
Evans,  Col.,  1874;  Parsons,  Iowa,  1875.  The  theolrgical  seminaries  are:  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  1812;  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  1830;  Western,  at  Allegheny,  Penn..  1837;  Lane,  Oliin, 
1833;  Union.  New  York,  1836;  Danville.  Ky.,  1863;  Northwest,  Chicaeo,  111.,  ItwO; 
Blackburn.  III.,  1867;  Sao  Fnmclsco.  Cal..  1871;  German,  Bloomfiuldr  N.  J.,  1^6?; 
German,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Lincoln  university  (theological  department);  and  Biditle 
memorial  institute,  Charlotte,  K.  C.  (theological  department).  According  to  the  repui  is 
made  to  the  assembly,  1830,  there  are  in  connectioa  with  this  branch  of  the  church:  '^S 
synods,  177  presbyteries,  5.338  ministers  and  licentiates,  6,489  churches.  578.671  com- 
municants, 681,903  memlMjrs  of  Sunday-echoola,  and  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
In  the  preceding  year  was  $8,861,038. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (South),  organized. 
Dec.  4,  1861,  by  commissioners  from  all  the  presbyteries  within  what  were  then  oalletl 
the  Confederate  states,  who  met  at  Augdsta,  Ga..  and  constituted  the  general  ussi  nililv. 
The  title  chosen  was  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;  hut 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  l/ftifo-rfwassnbstituted  for  Confederate.  »m\of  Anii->- 
tea  was  dropped.  At  tliat  time  this  church  contained  12  synods,  63  presbyteries.  \H'i] 
churches.  1079  ministers,  and  113.183  communicants.  Its  contributions  a'mounted  t.i 
$1,138,681.  Its  standards,  substantially  the  same  as  before  its  separate  organization, 
have  been  amended  in  some  minor  particulars  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  views  of 
southflm  Presbyterians.  It  claims  to  be  even  stricter  than  before  in  its  views  conccmln:: 
llie  standurds  and  the  divine  authority  of  church  government;  and  more  zealous  tlinn  ever 
in  maintaining  special  and  protracted  religious  services.  Southern  Presbyterians  have 
always  held  a  high  standard  of  ministerial  and  general  education.  They  have  been  prom- 
inent  in  the  work  of  founding  nnd  maintaining  colleges  and  schools.  During  the  w:ir 
many  of  these  inatitulion-s  perished  by  the  loss  of  their  endowments  in  the  general  wrecU. 
Among  these  were  Oglethorpe  university,  Ga.,  Oakland  college.  Miss.,  La  Grange  rollesr. 
Tenn.,  and  others  less  prominent.  Some  wer?  suspended  by  the  enlistment  of  their  stu- 
dents In  the  armies,  and  some  suffered  a  partial  loss  of  endowments.  Many,  havins 
survived  the  disa-stei-s  of  the  war.  are  now  growing  In  strength  and  usefulness.  Among 
this  class  are:  Hampden-Sidney.  Va..  Dav -son  college,  N.  C.,  Westminster  college.  Mo!, 
King  college.  Tenn..  and  Austin  college,  Texas.  Central  univemty.  RirhmantL^Ft, 
has  been  founded  since  the  war.    Six  of  tlie  synods  have  togethM^'Im^fened^mff^^ 
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western  nniTcrsify,  to  Ik  located  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  for  vhich  fhey  are  now  gntliering 
nn  endowment,  llnny  academics  of  establishetl  character  were,  like  tlie  colleges,  broken 
up  by  tbe  war.  Some  however  remain;  among  them  are:  BlDgbam  school.  Mcbaues- 
Tille,  N.  C,  Pleasant  Ridge  academy,  Ala.,  Eugar  iaetitute,  Paris,  Ky.,  niiliiary  and 
classical  institute,  Danville,  Ky.,  Finlay  high  school,  Lenoir.  N.  C,  and  Kemper  insti- 
tute. Booueville,  Mu.  There  are  3  theological  BeiniDarie&— Union,  at  Hampden-Sidnoy, 
Va. ,  and  Columbia,  at  Columbia,  8.  C— tliese  are  endowed  and  furoisbed  wttli  buildings, 
libraries,  and  4  professors  each.  The  benevolent  operations  of  the  church  are  condticied* 
by  the  general  assembly  through  the  executive  committee  of  foreign  miasioDS  and  aus- 
teniation,  of  publication,  and  of  education. 

Foreign  missions  have  been  established  in  the  Indian  territory,  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, Qreece,  Italy,  India,  and  China.  At  the  date  of  last  report,  number  of  missionurius: 
26  ordained  miuisters.  25  liceDtiates  and  assistnnt  missionaries  from  the  United  6late.s 
with  9  ordained  native  ministers,  and  25  native  a&Histant  missionaries,  making  alto- 
gether 85.  These  missions  have  under  their  carQ  22  churches,  containing  1200. mem- 
bcTs,  and  28  scliools  containing  250  pupils.  The  sustentatlon  branch  of  the  committee 
distributed  $20,000  to  aid  in  the  support  of  185  churches  In  67  presbyteties,  |6,000  for 
erangelistie  labor,  and  $10,000  to  relieve  disabled  ministers  and  the  families  of  miuisturs 
deceased.  A  house  is  established  at  lUchmond,  Va.,  wiih  a  capital  of  $40,000  fur  pub- 
lishing books  for  the  libraries  of  ministers,  congregations,  and  Sunday-schools. 

TIjc  Smtthem  Prabytei'iaii  Review,  establtslitd  more  than  80  years  ago,  and  now  i^ub- 
lished  under  the  superviaion  of  the  professors  in  tlie  two  theological  seminaries,  is  con- 
ducted with  learning  and  aUlity.  CcnBldcring  the  calamities  which  have  fallen  on  thld 
portion  of  Uie  Presbyterian  church  since  its  oi^anisation,  its  anccese  has  been  remarks  bJc; 
out  considering  the  vast  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  is  diffused,  and  the  destitutioii 
of  a  large  pait  of  it,  the  work  yet  to  be  done  is  very  great,  and  the  means  for  doing  it 
very  small.  According  to  the  reports  made  to  the  assembly,  1879,  there  were  in  con- 
nection with  this  branch  of  the  church:  13  synods,  86  presbTteries,  1122  ministers  »nd 
licentiates,  1893  churches,  116,755  communicants,  70,224  children  in  Sunday-schools,  ami 
the  total  amount  of  contributions  was  $1,016,851. 

PBESBTTEBIAK  CHUBCH  m  EHOIAKI).  The  principles  of  the  Puritans  (q.v.)  were 
essentially  Presbyterian,  although  many  of  them  were  so  much  occupied  with  qucslions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  with  resistance  to  power  exercised,  as  they  believed,  cou- 
trarv  to  the  word  of  Ood,  that  theypaid  little  heed  to  the  development  of  their  principk-s 
in  cnun^  government.  Yet,  in  1572,  a  presbvtery  was  formed  at  Wandswortn,  in  Sur- 
rey, by  imnisters  of  London  and  its  neighborhood,  separating  ^m  the  church  of 
England;  and  other  presbyteries  were  soon  formed,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  hostil- 
ity of  queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  Westminster  assembly  met  in  1643,  the  Furitiins  of 
England  were  generally  inclined  to  adopt  Presbyteriauism  as  their  system  of  church gov- 
erment,  although  some  still  preferred  a  modilietl  episcopacv,  and  some  had  adopted  tlic 
principles  of  independency  or  Cougr^tioualism.  The  t*resbyteriana  were,  however, 
the  Mrougest  party  in  the  l>egiiining  of  the  revolution,  although  the  Independents  gained 
ttie  ascendency  afterward.  The  establishment  of  Presbyterian  church  government  in  thu 
church  of  England  was  voted  by  parliament  (the  long  parliament),  Oct.  13,  16^7;  l^it  it 
was  never  really  estftblished.  The  influence  of  the  Independents  prevented  it.  Loiulon 
and  its  neighborhood  were,  meanwhile,  formed  into  13  presbyteries,  constitutiu:,'  tli;; 
provincial  synod  of  liondon,  which  continued  to  hold  regular  half-yearly  meetings  till 
1655,  the  meetings  of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a  later  date;  but  the  whole  Pres- 
byterian system  was  overturned  by  Cromwell's  committee  of  triers,  appointed  for  tlio 
examining  and  approving  of  all  persons  elected  or  nominated  to  any  ecclesiastical  otlice. 
Cromwell's  policy  aimed  at  bringing  all  ecclesiastical  matters  underthe  immediate  coiitr<>t 
of  the  civil  power.  The  restoration  was  followed  by  the  fruitless  Savoy  conference  (q.  v.). 
and  soon  after  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  came  into  force  on  Aug.  24,  1662:  ivA 
on  that  day,  about  2,000  ministers  in  England  and  Wales  resigned  their  beneticps,  or 
submitted  to  be  ejectedfrom  them, for  conBciencc'  sake.  TbeflrstNoucooformistiiq.v.) 
were  mostly  Presbyterians,  but  a  small  minq^lty  of  Independents  amohg  them  pre^f  i>:ed 
the  institution  of  a  regular  Presbyterian  system,  and  the  consequenoe  was  that  the  Non 
conformists  of  England  liecame  in  genial  practically,  independent.  Antinomiauisin 
and  Anhinianism  soon  appeared  among  tliem,  and  were  followed  by  Socinianism  or  Uni- 
tarianism  to  such  an  extent,  tiiat  the  name  Pretiyyterian  became  synonymous  in  England 
with  Sodnian  or  Uiittarian;  old  endowments,  Isgacies  of  Presbyterians,  being  in  many 
instances  enjoyed  by  Unitarian.s.  Meanwhile,  there  existed  in  EuRland  a  few  congrcpi- 
tions  connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  with  what  was  formerly  known  as  ilie 
"  Secession  church,"  now  tlie  United  Presbyterian  church.  The  number  of  such  after- 
ward very  much  increased.  At  the  time  of  tlie  formation  of  the  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land (q.v.),  the  greater  number  of  the  English  Presbyterian  churches  connected  with  (ha 
church  of  Scotland  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  Free  church,  and  took  the  nitme 
of  the  Presbyterian  churcli  in  England.  In  1876  a  union,  which  had  been  long  desiml, 
was  consummated  between  the  synod  m.ore  intimately  related  to  the  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  congregations  belonging  to  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  The  nam'* 
assumed  by  the  united  church  is  the  Presbyterian  church  or  England.  At  the  tim-^  of 
the  union,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  England  bad  about  150  churches^  and  the  United 
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Presbyterian  church  more  tlian  100.  At  the  same  date,  the  church  of  Scotlasd  in 
England  hud  about  30  cougregations. 

FSE8BTTEBIAH  CHITBCE  m  IBELAKD.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  church  originated 
in  the  setllemciil  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  colonists  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  After 
various  struggles,  a  Presbyterian  church  was  founded  by  the  formation  of  a  presbytery 
at  Carrickfer-gus  in  1642.  Tlie  PresbyteriftD  population  of  Ulster  was  greatly  increased 
in  number  by  immigration  from  Scdtlaud  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c;  and  notwith- 
Btandiug  many  difflculties.  from  the  opposition  of  prelntes  and  of  the  civil  power,  Uie 
church  continued  to  increase.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received 
a  pension  from  government,  under  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  which  regium  donum  (q.v.), 
however,  was  not  regularly  paid  until  the  reign  of  William,  when  it  was  augmented, 
although  only  to  the  p^try  amount  in  all  of  £1200  a  year.  It  was  afterward  lepeatedly 
augmented,  till  it  reached  the  amount  of  £70  for  each  minister.  A  seminary  for  the 
education  of  ministers  was  erected  at  EiUaleagh;  and  in  1710.  the  synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  resolved  to  institute  the, preaching  of  tlie  gospel  to  the  Irish  in  their  own 
langui^.  During  this  period  nf  its  history,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church,  experienoed 
Uie  utmost  opposition  from  the  high  church  party.  Afterward,  dissensions  sprung  up 
within  it,  and  these  with  reference  to  the  most  important  doctrines.  A  body  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  was  organized  as  the  presbytery  of 
Antrim.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  confession  was  more  and  more  (leparted 
from  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  itself,  which  became  to  a  latge  extent  Arian  or 
Unitarian.  In  1880,  a  sepaiattoD  took  place  from  the  Arinns,  who  then  fonned  tbo 
remorutmnt  synod  ^  JJU^.  To  1840,  aunion  took  place  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  cliurch 
forming  the  ^nod 'Of  Uhter,  and  the  $eceagioti  church  in  Ireland,  an  offshoot  of  the  Scot- 
tish Secession  church,  which  then  reckoned  141  congregations  in  the  n.  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Prosbytcriiin  church  now  consists  of  nbout  6^  con^egations,  and  has  not  onl^ 
displnyod  much  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  but  also  of  Christi- 
anity in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  supports  a  very  successful  mission  in  Ouzerat 
The  act  disestablishing  the  Irish  church  in  1860,  provided  also  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  regium  donum  to  the  Presbyterians,  with  reservation  of  annuities  for  life  to  minis- 
ters already  entitled  to  it;  and  further  gave  power  for  commutation  of  annuities  for  a 
capital  sum,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  a  very  large  extent,  so  tliat  a  fund 
has  been  formed  for  paying  annuities  and  leaving  a  large  surplus  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
sustentation  fund  for  the  ministers  in  time  to  come.  The  lilKrality  of  tho  members  of 
the  church  has  at  the  same  time  been  called  forth  to  a  greater  degree  than  before. 

TBES'BTTEBT,  the  space  in  the  choir  of  a  church  in  which  the  high  altar  Is  placed; 
the  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  clioir. 

PBE8BTTEBT,  in  Scotch  law,  is  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as 
a  court  111  its  local  sense,  it  includes  a  combination  of  parishes,  varying  from  4  to  80, 
and  llic  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  has  power  to  vary  the  size.  See 
Scotland,  Church  of. 

FBESCOT,  a  manufacturing  and  market  t.  of  Lancashire,  8  m.  e.  of  Liverpool.  At 
Huytou,  11  m,  distant,  there  is  a  station  on  the  London  nnd  North-western  railway. 
Pres(!bt  haa  long  been  vclI-known  for  its  manufactures  of  watch-tools,  watch-move- 
ments, small  files,  etc  Potteries  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity.  The  pop.  in  '71  was 
6,000. 

PRESCOTT,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Ontario,  having  the  Oltan  river  for  n.  and  n.w  boundary 
separating  it  from  Quebec;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  17,647.  It  is  drained  in  the  w.  portion 
by  the  Petite  Nation  river.   RusstU  CO.  holds  its  courts  at  the  ssme  court-house  in  its 

CO.  seat,  L'Original, 

PRESCOTT,  a  t.  in  e.  Canada,  division  of  Ontario,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  n.  hank  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence;  pop.  '71,  2,617.  It  is  connected  with  Ogdensbure,  ncross  the 
river  by  a  ferry.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  at  the  terminus  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  railroad,  connecting  it  witli  the  city  of  Ottawa;  114  m.  from  MontrenL  2S0 
m.  from  Toronto,  and  47  from  Ottawa.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  British  fort  of  Wellington. 
It  has  a  branch  bank,  4  churches,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Its  manufactories  consist 
principally  of  iron  foundries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  railroad  repair  shops,  and  it  has 
a  brisK  local  trade.  -* 

PRESCOTT,  Olivkh.  1731-1804;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1760; 
practiced  medicine  at  Qroton;  was  before  the  revolution  maj.,  lieutcol.,  and  col.,  in  the 
militia,  and  in  1776  appointed  bng.gen.  for  tlieco.  of  Middlesex,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  war;  in  1777  was  elected  a  mcml»er  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  state, 
serving  three  years;  in  1779  was  made  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Middicfiox;  was 
suvgeon  of  the  expedition  against  Slmy's  relH-llion.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  meiiil>er  of 
the  ncademv  of  arts  ond  sciences.  He  publislied  a  JDuitertatton  on  the  Natural  Uit^ory 
and  Mediail  JSfeeU  of  the  Seeale  Comvtum  or  Arg&t,  and  contributed  to  the  New  England 
JmriuU  of  Memdne  and  Surgery. 

PRESCOTT,  Richard.  1726-88;  b.  England;  served  in  Germany  during  tlic  seven 
years*  war.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1778,  and  surrendered  Nov.  17,  1775,  on  the  reduction 
of  Montreal  by  the  Americans;  having  been  attacked  while  attcn^U^o^^tg)  @^^^^rf^ 
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and  stores  to  Quebec.  In  the  following  Bepteuiber  he  was  exchanged  for  gen.  Bultivan. 
lie  was  coDiiuandant  at  Newport,  uulil  ctiptun;d  by  Ueut.coL  Biu-ton;  aiid  un  being 
exctiangcd  for  gen.  Lee,  reBumed  command  m  Rhode  Ishuid;.  renutiniox  in  that  potution 
until  the  evacuation  of  Kewport,  Oct  S6,  1779.  In  1777  he  wait  mode  maj.gun.  and 
lieutg^.  Not.  36,  1783. 

PRESCOTT,  RoDBST,  1725-1816;  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.;  was  made  capt.  ir»th  foot, 
Jno.  2'i,  1755,  accompanying  them  against  Rochefon  1737  and  Louisburg  i;.,^.  He 
acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  .A^ilierst  In  17511,  and  afterward  served  under  Wolfe,  lie  partici- 
pated iu  all  engagements  in  the  revolution  from  tlie  battle  of  Brooklyn,  tlirotigli  those 
in  Westchester  co.,  to  the  storming  of  fort  Wasbingtou,  and  the  expedition  ii^iinst 
Phtbdelphia  in  1777.  He  wa^  brevetted  col.  Aug.  29,  and  fought  in  the  bitttle  of  Bnm- 
dvw^iue.  He  went  in  the  expedition  against  the  West  Indies  under  geu.  Grant  in  1778. 
He  was  made  lieut.gea.  1793;  was  made  gov.  of  Burbadoea  and  Guadeloupe  after  the 
capitulation  of  Mar.  'ti,  171M;  and  in  1796  became  gov.  of  Lower  C'auudu.  Gen.  in  the 
army  Jau.  1,  1798. 

PRESCOTT,  William.  1736-95;  b.  Mass. ;  served  in  1755  as  lieut.  and  capt.  iu  the 
provincial  army  under  Winslow  iu  sn  expeditiuu  against  Nova  Scotiu.  Af  terwnrd  be 
became  a  fanner  In  Pepperell  on  a  larae  estate  which  he  had  iDlicrited.  Heuriug  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  formed  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  marched  as  its  col.  to 
Cambridge  With  a  brigade  of  1000  men  he  threw  up  inti-enchmcnts  at  Bunker  hill, 
displaying  greiU  bravery,  and  being  the  lost  to  leave  llie  held.  He  served  two  years 
loD^r.  and  was  a  volunteer  at  iSaratoga  in  1777.  Keturniug  home  he  was  in  the  state 
l^istature  for  several  years. 

PRESCOTT,  William,  1763-1844;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  17S3;  studied 
law  at  Beverly  with  Nathan  Dane,  and  practiced  there  two  years;  removed  to  Salem 
in  1789;  represented  the  town  several  ycai-s  in  the  legislature,  and  afterward  wjis  elected 
by  the  federal  party  state  senator;  removed  to  Boston  in  1808.  and  for  seveml  yeni-g 
vias  a  member  of  the  governor's  council.  In  1814  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford 
convention;  in  1818  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas;  in  1830  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  constitutional  convention.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

7EE8G0TT,  Willuk  HiCKUNa.  ll.o.,  American  historian,  son  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  statesman,  and  grandson  col.  Witliam  Prcscott,  an  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  b.  at  Salem,  Uass.,  on  Mav  4,  1796.  He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1811,  and 
graduated  iu  1814.  During  his  college  course,  he  had  one  eye  blinded  by  a  ])iece  of 
bi'eud  playfully  thrown  by  a  fellow- student,  and  his  studies  so  (ufccted  the  other  ttitit  he 
was  sent  abroad  for  his  health,  and  traveled  in  Eugluud,  Fiance,  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  married,  and  al)aodoned  the  study  of  law  for  literature.  Iu  1819, 
he  determined  to  devote  10  years  to  study,  and  the  succeeding  10  to  composition.  He 
contributed,  however,  several  papers  to  the  North  Amei-ifan  Btt>ieiD,  collected  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies. In  ISrW  he  was  engaged  iu  Uie  study  of  Spiinish  literature,  and  selected  materi- 
als for  his  Hutory  of  FerdiiMiid  and  ImbeUa.  While  engaged  m  this  work,  his  sight 
failed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  reader  who  knew  no  Spanish,  he  went  through  the  seven 
quarto  volumes  of  Mariima's  historj'.  After  10  yejirs  of  painful  labor  bis  work  was 
made  ready  for  the  press,  and  a  few  copies  struck  off  for  his  frieuda,  whosi'  warm 
approval  secured  its  publication  in  1837  (3  vols.  8vo,  Boston  and  London).  It  met  with 
immediate  success,  and  was  translated  into  French.  Spanish,  and  German.  He  next 
devoted  six  years  to  the  LUatory  of  Oie  Conqueat  of  MfJcieo  (8  vols. .  1843,  London  ami  New 
York);  and  four  years  to  the  Ooiiqaatt  of  Peru  (2  vols.,  1847),  Tln;se  careful,  elaborate, 
and  chiirmingly  writteu  works  made  for  him  a  high  reputatiou.  He  was  clK)si'n  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  French  institute;  and,  on  his  visit  to  Eurojw  iu  1850,  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  distiucliou.  In  1855,  lie  published  two  volumes  of  his  IJiK/ory 
//.,  and  a  third  volume  in  1856,  but  left  it  untinished.  He  died  at  Boston,  Jan, 
28,  1859.  Mr.  Proscott  was  an  elegant  scliolar  and  writer,  a  man  of  a  checrfnl  humor  and 
affectionate  character,  metho<1icHi  in  his  htdilts.  and  |K'rsevcring  in  his  pursuits.  He 
walked  Ave  m.  regularly  every  day,  composing  iis  I,;;  walked.  He  devoled  live  hours  to 
liteniiy  labor,  two  hours  to  novel-reading,  for  the  rcfre.-shmi-nt  of  liis  mind — 8cott.  Dick- 
ens, Dumas,  and  Sue  being  his  favoriie  iiuiIior=.  li;-  ijnve  Due-tenlh  of  his  ample  income 
in  ebarity,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  wintei  ninnsion  iu  Boston,  a  summer  resi- 
dence at  Nahant,  and  a  farm-house  where  iu-  spdit  lln'  aiilumn.  In  hi-s  large  library, 
with  the  light  carefully  reguliitcd  for  h'ln  iiiiperfcc^  vision,  iie  wrote  with  a  jiiylus  each 
liay  wbat  he  had  composed,  which  was  then  eopii  il,  raid  over,  and  carefully  corrected. 
His  life,  by  George  Ticknor,  was  published  in  186-1. 

FSE8CKIPTZ0K  is  the  term  applied  to  the  written  diieclioii  or  receipt  driven  hv  the 
physician  or  surgeon  to  the  chemist  for  the  prepannion  of  a  medicinal  substiinoe  suftable 
to  a  special  case.  In  prescribing,  the  medical  pnictitinnsr  may  pither  orde-'  an  officinal 
or  an  extemporanetnu  compound.  Otllciual  eumpounds  (or  prepiinitions,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently termed)  are  those  for  which  formulie  are  introduced  into  the  naiioniil'pliarma- 
4-iipaeias,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  always  at  liand  iu  the  laboratoin-\iL  ihe^dm. 
pcQsiag  chemist  (such,  for  example,  as  tauiara  ferri  eviupoait&<p^a^iS»S^Mle^lhm 
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eompotitut,  eonfeeth  aromaHea,  etc.);  while  extemporaDeous  compounds  nro  tliose  wliirh 
are  devifled  ou  the  insLaot  with  the  rlew  uf  meeting  .the  variuus  peculi&ritiua  wliu-h 
almost  every  case  of  disease  presents.  "  Too  much  importance,"  as  l3r.  Paris  very  truly 
observes,  "  cuQiiut  be  asaigaed  to  the  art  that  thus  enables  the  physician  to  udapt  aoil 
graduate  a  powolful  reniudy  to  each  particular  case  by  a  prompt  aad  accurate  prescrip- 
tiuQ.  If  he  prescribes  upon  truly  scientific  principles,  ho  will  rarely,  in  the  course  cf 
his  practice,  compose  two  formulae  that  sliall  in  every  retpeet  he  perfectlv  similar,  for  the 
plain  reaaoD,  that  he  will  never  meet  vitb  two  cosea  exacUr  alilte." — Paanaaei^ogia,  9iu 
ed,,  1843,  p.  874. 

The  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  is  the  highest  English  authority  on 
the  subject,  lays  downjEwoA^ecf^  which  the  physician,  should  have  in  view  in  the  con- 
struction of  un  extemporaneous  formula  or  prescription.  They  are:  1.  To  promote  liie 
action  of  tlie  principal  medicine  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  basis)  of  a  fonnula.  2.  To  cur- 
rect  the  operation  of  the  basis.  8.  To  obtain  the  joint  operation  of  two  or  more  medi- 
cines which  act  in  totally  different  ways.  4.  To  obtain  a  new  and  acdve  remedy  uot 
afforded  hy  an;^  single  subsumce.   5.  To  select  an  eligible  form. 

The  fr^  olgeet  may  be  attained  (a)  by  combining  different  preparations  of  the  same 
substance,  as,  for  example,  tincture  of  senna  wlih  infusion  of  senna  in  the  ordiuttty 
black  draught;  or  (6)  by  combiDing  different  substancesof  a  similar  action,  as,  for  example, 
opium  with  hyoscyamus  or  conium;  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  preparations  uf 
senDa;  or  quinine  with  the  preparations  of  iron.  The  lecand  object  may  be  attained  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  the  addition  of  extract  of  hyoscyamua  to  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth  renders  the  Durgative  action  of  the  latter  mucli  less  griping,  but  noi 
less  efficacious;  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solntlon  of  sulphate  of  niiig- 
uesia  renders  that  purgative  salt  less  liable  to  gripe,  and  makes  it  sit  eawer  on  the 
stomach;  and  extract  of  eleterium,  if  given  in  hot  brandy  and  water,  acts  equally  pow- 
erfully as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  without  causing  the  depression  of  the  vital  power.s. 
which  it  often  occasions  if  given  alone.  As  an  illustration  of  a  mode  of  attaining  the  third 
dbjat,  we  may  refer  to  the  operation  of  purgatives  and  of  diuretics.  If  we  administer  a 
purgative  which  acts  mainly  in  increasing  ^e  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  th<.-ir 
contents  will  be  urged  forward  and  evacuated,  but  the  operation  will  be  slow  and  difh- 
cult,  and  probably  be  accompanied  with  griping;  but  if  we  combine  this  medicine  with 
one  which  acta  bv  increanng  the  flow  of  fluids  into  the  Intestine,  the  purgative  action 
will  be  increased  and  quickened,  and  all  griping  will  be  aroldcd.  A  combination  nf 
foxglove,  squill,  and  blue  pill  or  calomel  will  act  much  more  powerfully  as  a  diuretic 
than  any  one  of  the  substances  taken  alone ;  and  they  probably  all  act  in  different  ways 
on  the  system.  The  fourth  obieei  is  usually  attained  by  chemical  decomposition.  The 
activity  of  the  Mittura  Ferri  Gomponta  is  due  to  the  carbonate  of  iron  which  it  contains, 
and  which  is  yielded  by  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  ingredients  of  the  mixture, 
sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  potash.  By  prescribing  a  mixture  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  corronlve  sublimate,  we  obtain  an  extemporaneous  formation  of 
biniodide  of  mercury.  The  b  ;  ck  wash  (see  Lihihentb)  owes  Its  active  ingredient  t.> 
the  decomposition  of  calomel  by  lime-water.  In  some  cases,  where  no  chemical  action 
is  apparent  or  probable,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  drugs  pccms  to  modify  the  physiolog- 
ical effect  of  each  ingredient.  For  example.  Dover's  powder  contains  as  its  active  ingre- 
dients ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  yet  in  well-regulated  doses  it  neither  exhibits  tlie 
nauseating  properties  of  the  former  nor  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  latter  substaoor. 
The  JJ/XA  ol^eet,  the  selection  of  the  most  eiieibie  form  of  the  remedy,  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. The  physician  here  has  to  determine  whether  he  shall  prescribe  his  remedy 
in  the  form  of  pill,  powder,  or  mixture;  whether  be  shall  administer  it  as  an  injection 
into  the  lower  bowel;  whether  the  patient  shall  (in  certain  cases)  Inhale  it;  etc.    As  a 

feneral  rule,  we  should  accommodate  the  form  and  flavor  of  our  remedies,  provided  we 
o  not  sacrifice  their  virtues  to  the  taste  of  the  patient,  who  usually  prefers  pills  to 
draughts  or  powders.  Ttie  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medicines  which  miist  be  given  in 
the  fluid  form  may  often  be  obviated  by  the  skill  of  the  prescribcr.  Castor  oil,  cod-liver 
oil.  and  copaiba  are  most  easily  taken  on  the  surface  of  orange  wine,  or  water  containing  a 
bitter  tincture,  care  being  taken  to  moisten  with  water  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  glass  at  the 
part  applied  to  the  mouUi.  The  taste  Of  solution  of  potash  and  of 'lime-water  best 
covered  with  milk:  and  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  senna  Is  said  to  be  concealed  if  Its 
infusion  is  made  with  strong  tea. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  country  it  is  the  custom  to  write  pre- 
scriptions in  the  Latin  language,  to  abbreviate  well-known  words,  to  use  symbols  for 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  commence  each  prescription  with  the  symbol  which 
sigoifiee  Bedpe,  take.   As  an  illustration,  we  append  a  prescription  for  a  tonic  draught: 

{Kame  of  PatieTU.) 
B  Infus.  Calumbffi,        /.  3  ix 
Tinct.  Calumbee.        /.  3  i 
Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut.,  ttix 
Syrup.  Aurant.,         /.  3  iss 
M.   Fiat  Ilauitut  ter  gouUdie  surnendut.  . 
Date  (A(  £a«n).  (tefHa{|ipf^«fAjV<^bMl&) 
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PBE8CBIPTI0N,  in  law,  is  tlie  limit  of  time  witliiu  which  one  may  acquire  certain 
legiil  rights,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  vindication  by  some  other  person  of  siicli  rights, 
and  putting  In  force  his  legal  remedies.  In  England,  however,  it  has  n  limited  meaning, 
eooflned  to  a  certain  class  of  rights  relating  to  lands,  such  as  rigiits  of  way,  of  water- 
course, of  flailing,  shouting,  etc. ;  while  ia  Scotland  it  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to 
all  legal  rights  and  to  real  property;  and  hence  prescription  in  Scotland  coiTesponds  lo 
prescriptioQ  plus  limitation  (q.v.)  m  England.  Prescription  ia  England  is  tlius  a  mode 
of  acquiring  a  legal  right,  incident  to  land,  by  the  mere  force  of  claiming  and  exercising 
it,  wiUiout  dispute,  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Thus,  if  a  aeighboring  owner  has  for 
80  years,  witliout;  intemiption,  actually  enjoyed  a  right  of  common,  such  as  piisliire, » 
fishery,  shooting,  etc.,  over  another's  lauds,  he  will  be  entitled  to  it  as  a  legal  right  fur- 
ever  after,  unless  in  certain  exceptional  cases;  and  If  he  bus  enjoyed  it  for  60  years, 
bis  title  forever  after  cannot  be  defeated.  So,  if  a  person  has  for  20  years  enjoyed, 
without  iiiteiTuption,  a  right  of  way,  or  of  water-course,  or  of  waterlog  cattle,  aDtl  simi- 
lar easements  (q.v.)  on  another's  lands,  he  will  be  entitled,  forever  Iherenfler,  to  enjoy 
these,  exceptiu  a  few  exceptional  cases;  and  if  the  enjoyment  has  been  for  40  years,  he 
is  entitled  in  all  circumstances.  So,  if  a  person  wliose  house  adjoins  another's  lands, 
and  whoi^  windows  open  upon  such  laud,  has  enjoyed  the  light  coming  to  these  windows 
for  20  yeurs,  he  con  forever  thereafter  prevent  his  neiglibor  trom  butMing  on  his  land, 
and  thereby  darkening  such  lights.  Id  Scotland  prescription  Includes  such  rights  as  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  also  the  other  eubslantive  rights  of  property.  With  respect 
to  servitude's,  such  as  right  of  way,  water-course,  fuel,  feal,  and  divot,  the  right  c«n  be 

g lined  by  the  enjoyment  for  40  years.    Prescription  is  divided  into  positive  auaiiegative. 
y  the  positive  prescription  whenever  one  enjoys  lauds  for  40  years,  and  can  show  an 
liifeftment,  or  a  series  of  infcftments,  during  such  :ime,  though  no  previous  title  at  the 


ment  applies  to  all  kinds  of  heritable  subjects,  including  lenses  and  servitudes,  which 
require  no  infeftment,  and  as  to  which  mere  possession  for  40  years,  without  interrup- 
tioD.  will  give  the  ri^ht  By  the  negative  prescription  of  40  years,  rights  are  cut  olf^ 
unless  sued  for  witlim  that  period  as  a  debt  due  ou  a  heritable  bond,  and  on  all  contracts 
whatever.  Servitudes  are  also  lost  by  the  lapse  of  41)  years  without  enjoyment.  Besides 
these  prescriptions  there  are  others,  called  the  lesser  prescriptions.  Thus,  there  is  a  20 
years' or  vicennial  prescription,  applicable  to  certain  written  contracts;  a  10  years' or 
decennial  prescription,  applicable  to  actions  against  tutors  and  curators;  a  7  years'  or 
septennial  prescription,  applicable  to  actions  against  cautioners;  a  sexennial  or  6  yesrs' 
prescription,  applicable  to  actions  on  bills  of  exchange;  a  quinquennial  or  6  years'  pie- 
scriptioD,  applicable  to  actions  for  arrears  of  rent  and  verbal  contracts;  a  8  years'  or 
triennial  prtwcriptioo.  applicable  to  actions  on  ordinary  merchants'  accounts,  f<ir  ser- 
vants' wages,  rent  due  ou  a  verbal  lease,  and  for  work  done  by  workmen,  attorneys,  etc. 
With  regard  to  crimes,  also,  in  Scotland  but  not  in  England,  a  20  years'  prescription 
applies,  and  no  prosecution  is  competent  after  that  period. 

PRESCRIPTION  (ante),  in  law.  follows  in  the  United  States  in  most  points  the 
requirements  of  the  Englisli  law.  The  chief  difference  is  in  regard  lo  the  length  of  time 
during  which  there  must  have  been  adverse  possession.  This  in  almost  all  the  stales  is 
fixed  at  30  years.  The  uses  and  enjoyment  of  the  easement  or  other  incorporeal  hcvedi  la- 
ment must  be  adverse,  exclusire,  unlotemipted,  inul  continuous;  and  there  must  be 
some  person  not  under  disnb]lit)r  to  resist  such  use  in  possession  or  occupation,  When 
the  title  is  once  acquired,  it  is  absolute. 

FKBSENTATIOIT,  the  name  of  the  act  by  which  a  patron  of  a  living  iij  tlie  established 
church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  minister;  so  called  because  the  presentee  Lad  to  lie  pre- 
sented to  the  presbytery  for  inquiry  into  bis  quatiticatioos,  and  for  induction,  if  these 
were  satisfactory.  If  the  patroD  failed  to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  then 
devolved  on  the  presbytery.  When  a  presentee  was  objected  to  by  the  major  pan  of 
the  congregation,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  the  general  assembly  of  the  cliurch 
formerly  claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  he  should  not  be  inducted  or  entitled  to  the 
benefice.  This  declaration  was  contained  in  an  act  of  assembly,  dated  1835,  called  the 
veto  act.  But  after  much  litigation,  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  of  law  that  such  veio 
act  was  ultra  nret  and  void;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  secession  of  many  mtnislers  ai.d 
people  from  the  established  church,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  dissecting  churcli, 
called  the  Free  church  (q.v.).  It  was  then  settled  by  law  that  it  was  the  presbytery,  not 
the  congregation,  who  were  to  consider  all  objections  to  the  presentee,  mere  dislilce  on 
"tiie  part  of  the  people  not  being  a  ground  of  rejection.  In  1874,  however,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  by  which  patronage  was  aboll^ed,  and  the  r^kt  of  choo^g  ilieir 
tainister  transferred  to  the.congre^tion.    See  PatbonagR. 

PRESENTATION,  Obder  of.    See  Sibtkrhoods. 

ntESEKTKEKT  is,  in  English  law,  the  formal  representation  made  by  a  grand  jury 
of  the  finding  of  an  Indictment;  by  church-wardens  to  the  ordinary  of  the  state  of  the 
parish ;  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  fact  of  the  disrepair  of  a  bridge,  etc. 
rresentment,  with  reference  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  the  fonoal  cbmand  n^adexbv^titfa* 
creditor  to  the  debtor,  who  is  primarily  liable,  colling  upon  him  to  a@wf!i  %hVnm^^(a^ 


commencement  of  suc;h  period,  such 
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pay  it  If  the  bill  is  iiot  paid,  then  notice  of  dishonor  must  be  sent  to  ,the  other  parties 
secondarily  liable,  who  are  then  bound.   See  Bills  of  Exoeukor. 

PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD.   See  Wood  Pbesehvuig,  ante. 

FBSSEETEft—FBESEBVEO  FBOTISIOB'S,  etc.  Much  variety  Is  comprehended  under 
these  terms:  the  first  is  generally  undeiittood  to  mean  fi-uits  preserved  with  sugar  or 
brandv;  and  the  latter,  such  articles  of  animal  or  vef^table  food  as  arc  used  ordinarily, 
Imt  wliich  are  preserved  by  any  means  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  for  use  beyond 
the  time  tliey  would  remam  uninjured  by  ovdinarj'  keeping.  Fruits  intended  for  con- 
^  fectionery  are  preserved  in  four  different  ways:  First,  They  may  ije  preserved  in  the 
form  of  jam,  iu  which  the  fruit  is  simply  boiled  with  from  one-half  to  equal  its  weight 
of  sugar.  By  this  methodf  the  fruit  becomes  broken,  and  the  juice  set  free;  but  all  is 
preserved,  as  the  latter  forms  a  thick  ayrup  with  sugar.  Such  preserves  can  be  Icept,  if 
well  made,. for  several  ^eais,  but  are  beat  used  during  the  first  winter,  A  second  plan  is 
to  preservc'only  the  juice,  which,  when  carefully  strained  from  the  solid  portions  of  the 
fruit,  and  boiled  with  a  third  or  half  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  constitutes  the  fruit- 
jellies  of  the  cooks  and  confectioners.  Another  method  is  called  candying,  and  consists  in 
taking  fruits  whole  or  in  pieces,  and  boiling  them  in  a  clear  syrup  previously  prepared. 
Id  this  way  they  absorb  the  syrup,  and  arc  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  which'  causes  the 
sug^  of  the  syrup  to  crystallize  on  the  surface  and  throngh  the  substance  of  the  preserved 
fruits,  which  retain  their  form,  and  much  if  not  all  of  their  color.  The  remaining 
method  is  to  carefully  stew  them  in  a  weak  syrup  of  refined  sugar  and  water,  so  that 
they  are  rendered  soft  but  are  not  broken.  They  are  then  transferred,  witli  the  syrup,  to 
jars  with  well-prepared  covers,  to  prevent  evaporation;  and  pale  brandy,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  syrup,  is  added.  As  a  rule,  only  stone-fruits,  fiuch  as  peaches,  plums, 
and  cherries,  are  preserved  in  this  way.  Several  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  olives, 
cucumbers,  cabbage,  etc.,  are  preserved  for  fnod  in  a  saturated  Bt^ution  of  salt  and 
water  poured  in  hot;  others,  in  vinegar,    See  Pickles. 

But  the  most  approved  methods  of  preserviof  vegetablQ  and  animal  substances  for 
food  purposes,  so  as  to  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  they  were  in  tlie  fresh  state,  is 
either  to  desicciite  them  or  lo  seal  them  in  air-tight  cases.  The  first  method  was  intro- 
duced liy  M.  Chollet  of  Paris  in  1852,  and  patented  In  En^bind  in  1854.  It  was,  and  still 
is,  chiefly  applied  to  vegetables,  and  a  few  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  apples  and  pears, 
which  have  ;i  small  amount  of  juice.  By  this  method,  M,  Chollet  entirely  removes  all 
moisture  from  the  vegetables,  by  drying  either  in  a  vacuum  or  by  the  aid  of  tieated  air. 
whicli  reduces  their  bulk  more  than  one-half.  They  ore  then  compressed  under  power- 
ful presses,  which,  beside  rendering  them  extremely  portable,  also  makes  them  less  liable 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  very  desirable,  ae  they  are  very  absorb- 
ent. In  this  way,  both  the  color  and  distinctive  flavor  of  the  vegembles  are  completely 
preserved,  and  mere  soaking  in  water  restores  them  almost  precisely  to  their  original 
condition.  The  introduction  of  this  process  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  voyagers,  as  it 
enables  ships  to  carry  a  complete  supply  of  vegetable  provisions  on  the  longest  voyage. 

The  method  of  sealing  cooked  provisions  in  air-tight  metallic  cases,  which  is  now'so 
lar^ly  in  use.  is  of  comparatively  recent  invention,  and  has  only  been  brought  into  use 
during  the  present  century.  In  1810  Augustus  de  Heine  took  out  a  patent  inthiscountiy 
for  preserving  food  in  tin  or  other  metal  cases,  by  simply  exhausting  the  ah-  by  means  of  an 
air-pump;  but  it  was  uusuccessful.  It  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others  by  various  per- 
sons, all  of  which  were  more  or  less  failures,  until  Wcrtheimer's  patents,  which  were 
three  in  number,  from  1839  to  1841.  By  his  plan,  the  provisions  of  whatever  kind  are  put 
into  the  metal  cases,  and  closely  packed,  and  the  interstices  fllled  in  with  water  or  other 
appropriate  liquid,  sucli  as  gravy  in  tlie  c-asc  of  tlesh  food.  The  lids  are  then  soldered 
-  on  very  securely;  two  small  perfomtions  are  made  in  each  lid,  and  the  cases  arc  set  in 
a  water-bath,  in  which  muriate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  and  heat  is  applied  until  the  whole 
boils,  and  the  air  is  expelled  through  the  small  openings  in  the  lids  of  tlie  cases  When 
this  is  complete,  the  small  holes  are  quickly  soldered  up,  and  the  tins  iire  removed  from 
the  bath.  The  muriate  of  lime  is  used  bcciiuse  its  solution  can  easily  be  maintained  at  a 
heat  of  370°  to  380°  F.,  without  material  evfiporation.  Other  plans  have'  been  patented 
similar  in  principle,  but  varying  in  the'mode  of  applying  it.  A  large  business  of  ttiis 
kind  has  for  sevcnil  years  been  successfully  camwi  on  by  John  Gillon  &  Co.,  Leith,  and 
by  Moir,  Alierdeen,  whose  cases  of  preserved  meats  and  soups  are  well  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  imports  of  tinned  meat  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  now 
extensive,  and  are  yearly  increasing.  A  verv  ingenious  and  Bcicutific  plan  for  preserving 
meat  fresh  wa.s  invented  by  prof .  George  Hamilton  of  Cheshire.  It  consists  in  cutting 
the  meat  small,  and  putting  it  into  jars  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  perfectly  pre- 
serves its  eweetness  and  ordinary  appearance.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  success  on 
a  small  scale,  and  was  shown  in  tlie  Paris  exhibition  of  1855  as  a  French  discover^-, 
nltliough  prof.  Hamilton's  paper  was  in  Paris  in  1854.  The  fresh  meat  of  late  so  largely 
imported  from  America  may  be  said  to  be  preserved,  as  it  is  kept  fresh — mt  frozen — by 
bumg  packeil  in  chambers  cooled  by  the  presence  of  large  qu'ftntitiea  of  ice.  In  addition, 
we  have  to  notice  here  some  recent  efforts  to  preserve  ammal  food.  As  yet  the  most 
successful  method  is  by  placing  it  when  boiled  in  tins  of  convenient  size  for  household 
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Hid  America  liad  long  been  a  cause  of  regret,  and  the  sending  of  it  to  Europe  in  a  dried 
slate  was  only  partially  attemplud,  wliuii  the  plan  of  preserviag  it  In  a  Iwilud  condition 
was  first  tried,  on  any  scale,  in  1666  or  1867.  Since  tiicn,  the  quantity  of  Australmn  and 
American  mutton  aud  betf  from  Australia  aod  tlie  Uuito<l  States  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  has  increased  very  rapiiliy.  In  1873  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  unsalted 
meat  was  not  far  short  oi  a  millioD  sterling.  In  1877  tiie  viilue  of  the  importa  of  meat, 
salted  and  fresh,  was  over  three  millions  sterling.  Of  this  a  value  of  £1,204,000  was  fot 
beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted,  from  the  United  States. 

Tbe  eminent  chemist  Liebig  suggested  the  manufacture  of  a  concentrated  extract  of 
meat;  and  this  is  now  carried  on  very  extensively  botli  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  chiefly 
used  by  invalids,  and  for  quickly  making  soups.  Only  the  lean  or  muscular  part  u 
used,  and  this  is  boiled  until  uU  but  the  fibrin  is  dissolved  out ;  the  liquid  ia  then  conceo- 
tratcd  until  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  thick  paBte,  in  which  state  it  is  easily  preserved. 
Mucli  controversy  has  of  latA  taken  place  concerning  the  nourishing  properties,  not  only 
of  Liebig's,  but  of  all  mc!at  extracts.  Still  tho-'^e  physiologists  who  have  least  to  say  in 
tlieir  favor  do  not  deny  that  tliey  have  some  useful  properties  as  foo<l,  and  iheir  use  is 
decidedly  on  the  increase.  The  lieblg  extract  of  meat  company  Is  said  to  have  slaugh- 
tered, in  the  year  1872,  160.000  head  ^  cattle. 

A  few  years  ago,  prof.  Redwood  patented  a  method  of  preserving  fresh  meat  by  a 
coaling  of  ]^>draft)n;  but  this  suhetitnce,  from  its  brilUeness,  &  apt  to  crack,  aod  we  are 
Dot  aware  that  it  is  now  in  use.  Signor  Mariolti  has  patented  a  rather  peculiar  plan, 
wliicii  consists  iu  carbonizing  the  whole  surface  of  the  meat  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
high  temperature  of  boiling  fet  into  which  it  is  dipped.  No  way  of  preserving  animal 
food  fresh,  however,  excels  the  simple  one  of  storing  it  in  chambiars  or  cabins  at  a  tem- 
perature as  little  as  possible  above  the  freeung-point.  By  this  method  large  supplies  of 
fresh  meat  have  been  c(Hi\'eyed  to  this  coon^  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
Hteamers  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  The  value  of  the  beef  alone  thus  imported  amounted 
in  1877  to  £1,686,892. 

Two  large  companies,  an  English  and  a  Swiss,  have  been  lately  formed  for  the  supply 
of  condensed  milk,  and  also  coOee  and  cocoa  mixed  with  it  and  sugar,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  ready  for  use  with  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  Coffee  so  prepared  is  at  present 
very  much  in  demand. 

PBE'SES  op  KSETIHO,  a  name  given  In  Scotland  to  the  chairman  of  a  meeting,  who 
is  often  popularly  believed  to  have  some  mysterious  power  or  authority;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  other  person  present,  and  is  merely,  for  convenience, 
ueed  as  a  mouthpiece  for  putting  questions  and  amendments  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
majority.  In  meetings  of  creditors  under  the  bankrupt  act,  a  preses  requires  to  be 
elected  Defore  any  buuness  is  done;  but  hts  power  Is  confined  to  that  of  constituting  Uie 
meeting,  and  preserving  order,  so  fur  as  the  creditors  mutually  agree  to  obey  bis  sugges- 
tions. As  a  general  rule,  a  preses,  or  cbainnan,  has  only  a  single  vote,  like  other  per- 
sons, and  not  a  casting  vote,  unless  where  some  act  of  parliament  expressly  gives  it  to 
liim,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meeting  held. 

PRESHO.  a  CO.  in  s.  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  on  the  n.  and  n.e.,  and  White 
river  for  its  s.  boundary;  1600  B(^.m. ;  loiincd  since  the  census  of  '70,  still  unorganized. 
Its  surface  consists  of  rolling  prairies  drained  by  Medicine  creek  in  the  n.,  and  adapted 
to  stock-raising  and  farming. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the  cliief  executive  officer  of  tlie United 
States  of  North  America.  The  second  executive  officer  is  the  vice-president,  wlio  suc- 
ceeds to  the  office  of  pre»deat  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or 
of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability.  The  president  holds  his  office  during  a  term  of 
fnur  years,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  of  his  election. 
No  person  except  a  native  of  the  United  States  is  eligible  to  this  office.  A  candidate 
must  be  not  under  35  yeiu^  of  a^e,  and  is  cliosen  by  electors  who  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  president  receives  for  his  services  a  compensation  of  $50,000  a  year, 
and  the  constitutiou  forbids  his  receiving  during  office  any  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States  or  any  state.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  tlie  militia  of  the  several  states  wlicu  called  into  thcactual  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  may  require  the  opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices,  and  he  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  also  has  the  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  appoint  ambossjulors,  other  public 
ministers  and  coii.«uls.  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent to  send  to  congress,  from  time  to  time,  a  "  message"  giving  information  of  the  smte 
o(  the  union,  and  recommending  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessiir}-  and  expetlient.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses  or 
fiiher  of  thcni.  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
S'ijournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  be  shall  think  proper.  He  receives 
Bmhassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  Statesi 
ud  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  fslthfuny  executed.   He  caiciiitezdXiiiaonfl)66U^ 
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office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  litgh  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Every  bill  which  passes  congress  must  buve  the  presideut »  signature  to 
become  a  taw,  unless,  after  be  has  returned  it  to  congress  with  his  objectiune,  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  vote  in  its  favor.  For  the  election  of  a  presiueut,  encli  stnte  is 
entitled  10  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  its  aarabcr  of  senators  and  n-preseututives  in 
congress,  who  meet  at  their  respective  state  capitals  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January 
after  their  election,  and  tninsuiit  their  votes  to  the  president  of  tlie  U.  S.  ecnate.  The 
votL'S  are  canvassed  by  tbe  two  houses  of  congress  in  joint  couvention,  and  the  result  is 
declared  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  following  the  meeting  of  the  electors. 
Funiierly  the  constitution  provided  that  the  person  receiving  the  second  highest  uumber 
of  votes  for  pre^dent  became  vlce-preiddent,  hut  the  twelfth  amendment  malics  provis- 
ioQS  for  a  separate  election  of  the  vice-preeddent.  The  following  list  gives  the  uamesof 
iliosc  who  have  held  the  office  of  president:  George  Wasliington,  178^97 ;  John  Adams. 
17«7-180l;  Thomas  Jefferson,  1801-9;  James  Madison,  1809^17;  James  Monroe.  1817-25: 
Jolm  Quiney  Adams,  1825-29;  Andrew  Jackson.  18S9-87;  Msilin  Van  Biiren,  1837-41; 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Mar.  4,  1841-April  4.  1841 ;  John  Tyler  (succeeded  to  the  office 
ns  vice-president),  1841-45;  James  Knox  Polk,  1845-49;  Zachnry  Taylor,  1849  to  July 
S,  1850;  Millard  FUlmoro  (succeeded  to  tiie  office  as  vice-president),  1850-58;  Franklin 
Pierce,  185&-S7;  James  Buchanan.  1857-61;  Abraham  Lincoln,  1861-ApriI  15,  1865; 
Andrew  Johnson  (succeeded  to  tlie  office  as  vice-president),  1865-69;  Ulvsses  S.  Grant, 
1860-77;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  1877-81;  James  A.  Garfield,  1881.  the  presidents 
cltosen  for  a  second  term  of  office  were  Washington,  Ji^erson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  and  Orant. 

PRGSI'0IO,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  a.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  e. 
by  the  Pecos  river;  about  16.000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '60,  3,817—1388  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  even.  Ttie  soil  is  sterile  except  about  the  streams,  and  suitable  only  for  grazing. 
Co.  seat.  Fort  Davis. 

PRGSQUE  ISLE,  a  co.  in  the  s.  peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  lake  Huron;  about  650 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,11&— 1450  of  Amencan  birth.    Capital,  Rogers  City. 

7BES8,  Frebdoic  of  the,  the  expression  used  to  denote  the  absence  of  any  authorized 
oflk-ial  restraint  on  publication.  The  press  is  an  instrument  well  adapted  for  disturbing 
the  functions  of  government,  and  committing  injuries  against  reputation;  and  when  Its 
power  as  a  political  engine  was  first  discovered,  the  European  governments  took  it  into 
llieir  own  hands,  no  one  being  allowed  to  print  any  work  till  it  nad  obtained  the  sanction 
of  tbe  proper  antltoritiea.  The  tAexgy  also,  on  belialf  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  claimed  a 
slnire  in  the  censorship,  where  quemous  of  religion  were  concerned.  In  England,  at 
the  reformation,  the  control  of  the  press  came  to  be  more  completely  centered  in  the 
crown  than  elsewhere,  the  ecclesiastical  in  addition  to  the  secular  department  being  vested 
in  Henry  VIII.  as  temporal  bead  of  the  chureh.  The  company  of  stationers,  who  came 
to  Imve  the  sole  right  to  print,  were  servants  of  the  government,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the.  star-chamber.  The  censorship  of  the  press  was  enforced  by  the  lon^  parliament, 
and  was  re-established  more  rigorously  at  the  rertoratlon.  It  was  continued  at  the 
revoluUon,  and  the  statute  regulating  it  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  till  1608,  when 
the  commons,  by  a  special  vote,  struck  it  out  of  the  list  of  temporary  acts  to  be  con- 
tinued. Since  that  time,  the  censorship  of  the  press  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Britain.  But 
though  there  are  no  official  restrictions  on  what  sliall  and  what  shall  not  be  published, 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  criminal  or  injurious  matter  are  amenable  to  the  law  of 
libel ;  and  there  are  certain  statutory  requiremenls  in  force  to  enable  tliem  to  be  traced. 
The  existing  8tatut(;s  which  apply  to  all  printed  publications  are  89  Geo.  HI.  c.  79, 
amended  by  51  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  3  aud  3  Vict.  c.  13,  and  82  and  33  Vict.  c.  34.  Every 
person  who  prints  anything  for  hire  or  reward  must,  under  a  penalty  of  £30,  keep  one 
copy  at  least  of  the  matter  printed,  and  write  on  it  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  who  employed  him  to  print  it.  By  statute  3  and  8  Vict.  c.  13,  every  person  who 
shall  print  any  paper  meant  to  be  published,  must  print,  on  the  first  or  last  leaf,  his  name 
and  usual  place  ot  business;  and  on  failure  to  do  so,  he  forfeits  the  sum  of  £5,  and  so 
does  any  pierson  publishing  the  same.  There  are  a  few  printed  papers  exempted  from 
conforming  to  tbe  alwve  requirement — as  for  instance  papera  printed  bv  parliament 
or  in  government  offices,  ehgrHviags,  auction  lists,  bank  notes,  bills  of  lading,  receipts 
for  money,  nod  a  few  other  similar  matters.  In  the  case  of  a  Mhel,  legal  publication  is 
constituted  by  the  sending  of  a  copy  printed  or  in  mantiscript  to  a  man,  and  the  sale  of 
a  newspaper  or  other  publication  in  a  shop,  or  its  delivery  to  an  officer  at  the  stamp-office, 
is  also  considered  an  act  of  publication.  The  truth  of  the  statements  published  may  be 
urged  as  a  plea  of  defense  in  an  action  for  libel,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  its  publication 
being  calculated  to  promote  the  public  interest.  See  Libel.  The  existing  statutes 
affecting  newspapers  are  3  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  73,  8  and  7  Will.  IV.  c. 
76,  and  82  :ind  83  Vict.  c.  34.  If  a  bill  shall  be  filed  in  any  court  for  the  discovery  of 
the  name  of  the  printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or  other  publication, 
with  the  view  of  rendorlng  him  liable  in  damages  for  slanderous  matter,  the  defendant 
is  bound  to  make  the  discovetr  required,  which,'  however,  cannot  be  made  use  of  against 
him  in  any  other  proceeding  than  that  for  which  it  has  been  made.  The  penalties  against 
newspapers  can  only  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  attome;^-general^i^^^|--^eueral. 
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or  lord  adrocate.  Certain  regaktions  also  exist  regardiiw  the  exhibition  of  plays,  for 
wliich  see  Laws  as  to  Thbaterb.    Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  freedom  of  Uw  press 

Lad  subsisted  in  Britain  since  1693. 

A  mora  or  leas  rigoi'ous  censorship  of  the  press  exists  in  most  European  states.  There 
U  often  no  direct  snpervisioa  previous  to  publication,  but  the  offlcial  censor  lias  it  in  his 
power  to  stop  any  publication  which  be  deems  ubjectionnble,  to  confiscate  the  edition,  and 
to  prosecute  the  author  and  editor.  Newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  generally  subjected 
to  a  stricter  censorship  than  larger  works. 

PRE33.  THE.    See  Printers;  PRisTiNa:  also  Journalisw;  Newspapeb. 

PRESSENS^l,  Edmond  Dshoult  de,  d.d.,  b.  in  Paris,  1824;  student  of  theology  at 
Ijiiusanne,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  place  a  friend  of  Neander;  a  Protestant 
preacher  of  great  warmth  and  vigor  of  style,  and  In  his  writugs  an  energetic  oppoueut  of 
the  govemmentcfaurch  establishment.  He  was  eleuted  deputy  irom  the  department  of  the 
Seine  in  1871,  and  marked  his  stay  in  the  assembly  by  eloquent  advocacy  of  amnesty  to 
tim  national  guards  who  had  joined  the  commune,  of  moderation  in  legislation  cou- 
C'Tiiitig  the  "  international  "  organization,  of  free  education,  and  by  a  warm  support  of 
ilic  republic.  Among  his  worlcs  are:  Conferences aurle  Ckrintianiame  dans  son  Appticativn 
mix  Qasfttions  Soeki^  1849;  Du  Cat/iolieisme  en  France  1851;  Eiftmredei  Trots  Premie7-8 
S'l-cles  de  I'Egline  Gretienne,  1858;  L'Ecole  Gritigue  et  Jesu-Chriat,  1863,  which  is  apropros  of 
IJeaan's  hfn  of  Jesus;  La  Liberie  ReUgieuse  en  Europe  depuis,  1870;  etc.  He  was  lounderof 
thu  Revue  Gretienne,  and  the  BuU^n  TheoUigique.    His  wife  is  a  well-known  authoress. 

PBESSIHa  TO  DEATH.    See  Peine  Fobte  et  Dube. 

FSESSIBOS'TKES,  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order  graUatoret,  distinguished  by  a  bill  of 
moilerate  size,  not  so  strong  as  in  the  ctiltrirorirea;  whilst  tlie  hind  toe  is  either  wanting, 
or  so  diort  as  not  to  touch  the  ground.  To  this  tribe  belong  buMards,  plovers,  lapwings, 
oyster-catchers,  etc. 

FBXaSTU'BIlCO  (ItaL  very  qnld^)  is  the  meet  rapid  degree  of  movement  known  In 
musical  composiUon. 

FBXSTEB  JOHF.    See  Johit,  Prebtbb. 

FBESTO  (Ital.  quick),  in  music,  a  direction  that  a  piece  should  be  performed  in  a 
r.'.'iid  lively  manner. 

PRESTON,  a  CO.  in  n.  West  Virginia,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  drained  by  Cheat 
river;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  685  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  19,0^—18,869  of 
American  birth,  808  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  traversed  by  motmtain  ridges, 
»:itl  heavily  timtwred.  The  soil  In  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  jH-mcipal  productions 
an  corn,  oats,  and  live  stock.   Bituminous  coal  is  found.   Oo.  seat,  Kingswood. 

PBESTOH,  an  Important  manufacturing  and  market  t.,  a  muoicipal  and  pnrlia- 
m?utury  borough  in  Lancashire,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Kibble,  aad  at  the  hcail  of  the 
csi.unry  of  that  river,  27  m.  n.n.e.  of  Liverpool.  It  occupies  an  eminence  130  ft.  above 
the  Hibble,  and  it  covers  an  area  2  m.  square.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick, 
and  the  town  is  on  the  whole  well  laid  out,  and  is  surrounded  with  pleasing  scenery. 
T:)c  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  and  several  railway  viaducts.  There  are  14  churches, 
7  Catholic  and  30  other  dissenting  chapels.  The  chief  public  buildinss  are  the  town- 
linll,  of  Gothic  design,  which  contains  the  guild-hall  and  exchange,  and  was  erecte.1  at  a 
ciKt  of  upward  of  £60,000;  the  Preston  aail  county  of  Lancaster  royal  infirmary,  erected 
1303;  the  coru  exchange  and  market-house;  the  house  of  correction  and  court-house; 

institution  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  with  a  library  of  10,000  vnlumes; 
the  institute  and  school  for  the  blind.  It  has  also  several  public  liirraries;  4  weekly  and 
2  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Linen  manufactures  were  formerly  the  staple,  ami  lhou";h 
still  extensive,  have  beeu  supplanted  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  now  holds  the 
tir^l  place.  Preston  contains  In  all  about  90  cotton-mills,  wliich  give  emp1o^'mcnt  to 
a'>  )ut  87,600  hands.  There  are  also  iron  and  brass  foundries,  iron  ship  building  yards, 
cirriaffe-works,  and  machine  shops;  and  malting,  brewing,  and  rope-making  are  iilso 
cu-ried  on.  Preston  is  a  free  port,  and  is  reached  at  spring-tides  by  vessels  drawing  14 
feet.  In  1873,  816  vessels  of  42,695  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Its  imports  nre 
'cliicfiy  corn,  iron,  and  timber;  ita  exports  principally  coal.  Four  great  faii-s  nrc  held 
hjre  during  the  year,  besides  the  usual  weekly  markets.  The  celebrated  guild  of  nier- 
chauts,  called  Preston  guild,  is  still  observed  here  every  20  years.  On  the  lost  occiinion, 
1883.  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  town-liall  was  laid.  It  is  about  700  years  since  the 
giiil.I  merchant  of  Preston  was  acknowledged  by  royal  charter.  The  first  of  its  14  royal 
charters  was  granted  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Preston  alone  has  kept  up  t)ie  celebra- 
tion of  its  guild  to  the  present  day.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of 
cummons.    Pop.  '71,  85,437. 

PRESTON,  John  8.,  b.  Va.;  1809;  educated  at  Hampden-Sldney  college,  and  the 
university  of  Vira^nin.  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  was  admitted  to 
tlic  bar.  Marrying  a  daughter  of  gen.  Wade  Hampton,  he  settled  in  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  active  in  the  nulhficatton  movement.  He  had  lai^e  sugar  plunlatioiis  in 
Loui^ana,  but  retained  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  in  wlio5ie  legislature  lie  servied, 
1343-66.   In  1860  he  headed  the  delegation  of  hia  state  to  the  deetufi^i^  (&i^@^(&t 
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Clinrlcston,  but  withdrew.  Ho  was  promioent  ia  the  Becession  movement,  and  a  com- 
missioner from  South  Carolina  to  Vit^nio. 

PRESTON,  Makgaret  (Junkin).  b.  about  1835;  resides  in  Lexington,  Va.;  daugh- 
ter of  George  Juokiii,  prenidont  of  Wasliiii^on  college,  Va. ;  married  col.  J.  T.  L.  Pres- 
ton, professor  in  the  Virgiuia  military  institute.  In  1855  she  published  an  adnnirable 
translation  of  the  Dies  Ira;  1856,  Siieenoood,  a  Book  of  Memories;  1806,  Beechenbrook.  a 
Bhyme  of  the  War:  1869,  The  Young  Muler'a  Question;  and  Is  author  of  several  short 
poems.  ^ 

PRESTON,  Thomas  Scott,  b.  Conn.,  1834;  graduated  at  Trinity  conege,  Hartford, 
in  1848.  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary  in  New  York  in  1846;  was  assistant 
rector  of  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  and,  later,  of  St.  Luke's  in  New  York.  Iu  1849 
lie  went  to  St.  Joseph's  theological  Beminary,  Fordham,  and  was  orditiDed  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  1850;  was  a-ssistftnt  at  the  caUiedral  in  New  Yotfe  and  pastor  of  Si. 
Manr's  church  at  Yonkors,  N.  Y. ;  appointed  in  1858  chascellor  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York;  in  1878  vicar-general.  He  has  also  been  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  church  since  1891. 
His  published  works  arc:  Ark  ofOie  Gotenant,  or  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  Life  ^  St. 
Mary  Magd^Uene;  Life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  Sermomfor  the  Seasons  of  Uus  Saered  Year; 
The  Piii-gatoriaii  ^^anual;  Lectures  on  Christian  Unity;  Reason  and  Sevdaiion;  Christ 
and  tlie  Churdt;  I'he  Vtear  of  Christ. 

PRESTON,  William  Campbell,  ll.d.,  1794-1860;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  from 
the  South  Caroliuit  uiiivcrndty  in  1813,  studied  }aw  under  Wirt,  the  noted  lawyer  and 
auihor,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1^0  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Columbia.  S.  C;  was  ve^  successful;  in  1894  was  sent  to  congress,  and  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  state  u^islature.  He  was  an  extreme  advocate  of  free  trade, 
state  rights,  and  nulliflcatiou.  He  served  as  U.  S.  senator  1886-^  and  was  promiaeut 
in  debate. 

PXESTOVFAKfc  a  village  of  Haddingtonshire,  liavlng  a  station  on  the  North  Britisli 
rallwav.  8^  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  Bal^paIls  as  early  as  the  12th 
c,  aucf  possessed  ttiriving  manufactures  till  some  time  after  the  reformation.  Its  present 
manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  that  of  ale.  Pop.  '71,  3.064  Near  Prestonpans  , 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  that  name,  in  which  the  Jacobites  under  prince  Charles  ' 
Edward  com])letely  routed  the  royal  army  under  sir  John  Cope,  capturing  their  cannon, 
baggage,  and  military  chest. 

FKESTWICH,  a  cotton  manufacturing  village,  and  township  of  Lancashire,  4  m.  n.w, 
from  JIauchciitcr.  It  lias  a  fine  old  Gomic  church,  built  in  tbe  13th  c.,  and  restored  in 
1861,  also  a  hirge  county  lunatic  asylum,  erected  in  1861.     Pop.  '71,  6,820. 

PSEBDIEFTIOF  is  an  inference  drawn  hy  the  law  in.certaiu  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions of  facta,  and  is  used  generally  as  a  mere  starting-point  in  an  argument  or  liUgation. 
Presumptions  are  often  divided  into  presamptio  juris  and  presumptio  Juris  et  de  jure.  The 
former  serves  as  a  mere  starting-point,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to  tlie  contrary. 
Thus,  !i  person  who  has  possession  of  gooils.  is  presumed  to  be  the  owner  till  the  con- 
trary is  proved.  A  man  is  presumed  lobe  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A 
presumptio  Jurix  ct  df.  j'ire.  is  said  to  be  a  presumption  which  cannot  be  rebutted;  but 
uiero  are  few  instances  of  this.  Pi'esumplions  abound  in  all  departments  of  tlie  law,  and 
are  adopted  from  tlic  necessity  of  comin<;  to  some  conclusion  or  other  in  most  cases 
wlicre  the  evidence  Is  jEreneral  or  inconclusive.  Thus,  a  common  illustration  is  where 
two  persons  arc  drowned  at  sea,  and  legal  rights  depend  on  the  fact  which  of  them  sur- 
Tived  the  other.  I,n  such  a  case,  it  is  presumed,  by  the  law  of  some  countries,  that  the 
younger  person  siirrives;  but  there  is  no  presumption  in  England.  But  in  case  of 
mother  and  child  dying  during  delivery,  the  presumption  is  tbat  neither  survived.  If  n 
person  disappear,  and  is  not  beard  of,  he  is  presumed  to  be  living.  But  by  an  act  of 
parliament  this  preeumption  was  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  consider  herself  a  widow,  after  her  husband  hi\s 
left  her,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven  years. 

FBEIEKBE,  Ew^utcheon  of,  or  Escutcheon  Suktoijt.  in  heraldry,  a  small  shieUl 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  another  shield.  The  husband  of  an  lieiress  mnr  b«ir 
the  arms  of  his  wife  in  an  escutclieon  of  pretense,  instead  of  impaling  them,  feudal 
arms  are  also  sometimes  placed  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense,  parliculany  in  the  Indgnia 
of  elective  sovereigns,  who  have  been  in  use  of  bearing  their  own  proper  arms  in  surtout 
over  those  of  tlie  dominions  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne  is 
placed  iu  snrtout  in  t!ie  arms  of  Hanover;  and  from  1801  to  the  accession  of  queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Hanoverian  insignia  occupied  an  escutcheon  of  pretense  in  the  center  of  the 
royal  arms  of  the  united  kingdom. 

PRETENDER,  OLD  and  YOUNG.  See  Stuabt,  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casi- 
MIR,  ante. 

FBETOB  (probably  a  contraction  for  pregitar,  from  prce-eo,  to  precede,  also  to  order) 
was,  among  tlie  ancient  Romans,  the  title  given  to  the  consuls  as  leaders  of  the  armies  of 
th«  state;  but  it  was  specially  employed  to  designate  a  magistrate  whqse  powers  were 
BOVMlgr  inferior  to  those  of  a  consul   The  {welorship,  in  tbi^,f^|ff^^^  ^jf^^^cjf  pterin. 
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was  first  Insdtnted  in  866  B.C.,  as  a  compenaation  to  the  patridsos  for  lte&Bg  obliged  to 
lime  with  Uie  plebeiaua  the  houon  of  consulship.  It  was  virtually  a  tiiira  consul^lp; 
the  pretor  was  entitled  eoUega  eoTUutibut;  he  whs  elected  by  tlie  same  auspices  and  at  the 
same  comitiii.  Fut*  nearly  80  years,  patriciuDs  alone  were  eligible  for  the  office;  but,  iu 
337B.C.,  the  plebeians  made  good  their  right  to  it  also.  The  oretor's  funciions  ■vvcro 
chiefly  judicial.  Though  he  sometimes  commanded  armies,  and,  in  the  absence  of  flie 
consuls,  exercised  considernble  authority  within  the  city,  yet  his  principal  biisiuci^s  was 
the  administration  of  justice  both  iu  matters  civil  and  criminal;  and  "to  the  cihcts  of 
successive  pretors,"  snys  Mr.  G.  Long,  "the  Boman  law  owes,  in  a  great  degree,  its 
development  and  improvement."  Originally,  there  was  only  one  pretor;  but,  as  the  ciiy 
and  Biate  increased,  and  their  relations  with  other  nations  became  more  complicnted, 
■others  were  added.  In  346  b.c.  a  second  pretorwas  appointed,  to  settle  dispii'ea 'but 
might  arise  between  Romans  and  foruigners  temporarily  resident  at  Rome,  for  trading  or 
oilier  purposes,  hence  called  'prator  peregriniu  (foreign  pretor),  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  original  prcetor  ui^am  (dty  pretor).  In  227  b.c.,  two  new  pretors  were  appointed, 
to  administrate  affidrs  iu  Sidly  and  Sardinia;  and  in  197  b.c.,  two  more  for  the  Spanish 
provinces,  or  0  in  all.  Sulla  increased  the  number  to  8,  and  Julius  CRSar  to  16. 
Augustus  reduced  -the  number  to  12;  but  at  a  later  period  we  read  of  18,  if  not  more. 
The  city  pretor-ships  were  reckoned  the  hldiest;  and  after  a  person  bad  filled  these 
ofllcea,  he  sometimes  received  the  adtninistration  of  a  province  wftJi  the  title  of  propreUar 
or  proeetmiL 

FBETO'BIAir  BAlfSS  (Lflt.  pratoria  eohortet.  and  prtrt<man{)  the  name  given,  more 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  body  of  soldiers,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  person  and  maintaining  the  power  of  the  emperors.  We 
indeed  read  of  a  priBtona  fxt/tom,  or  select  guard  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  attached  to 
the  person  of  Scipio  Africanus.  who,  according  to  Festus,  received  six-fold  pay,  and  the 
ezi^nciea  of  the  civil  wurs  naturally  increased  their  number;  but  it  was  to  Augui-tua 
that  the  institution  of  tliem  as  a  separate  force  is  owing.  He  formed  9  or  10  cohorts, 
each  consistiDg  of  1000  men  (horae  and  fooO;  but  kept  only  three  of  them  In  Rome,  the 
mt  being  dispersed  in  cities  not  far  off.  Tiberius,  however,  assembled  the  9  ciihorts  at 
the  cai^tal  in  a  permanent  camp,  and  Vitellius  increased  their  number  to  16,  I'hc  pre- 
toiians  served  at  first  for  12.  and  afterward  for  16  years;  they  received  double  pay;  the 
privates  were  held  equal  in  rank  to  the  centurions  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  their 
retirement  each  received  20,000  sesterces.  They  soon  acquired  a  dangerous  power,  which 
they  exerciseii  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  deposing  and  elevating  emperors  at 
their  pleasure.  Aspirants  forthe  imperial  dignity  found  it  adviaible.  and  even  necessary, 
to  bribe  (hem  largely;  while  those  who  acquired  titat  dignity  without  their  assistance 
were  accustomed  on  their  accession  to  purchnse  their  favor  by  liberal  donations.  TIic 
pretorians,  however,  bad  no  political  or  ambitious  views;  tliey  were  simplv  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldierv,  fond  of  substantial  gratifications,  and  careless  bow  tliey  got  them. 
After  the  death  of  Pertinax  (108  a.d.),  they  actually  sold  "the,  purple"  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  Didius  Juliauus;  but  in  the  same  year  their  peculiar  organization  was  entirely 
broken  up  by  Severus,  who  formed  new  cohorts  altogether  out  of  the  best  legions  sew- 
ing on  the  frontiers,  which  be  increased  to  four  times  the  number  of  the  old.  After 
several  other  changes,  they  were  entirely  abolished  by  Constantine  (S13  A.D.).  who  dis- 
persed them  among  his  regular  legiona 

PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS.   See  Aitimals,  CRtJBLTT  to. 

FXEVEZA,  or  Pretisa,  a  busy  trading  t.  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  strait  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Arta.  It  stands  in  the  portion  of  Epirua  which  the  congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878  recommended  Turkey  to  cede  to  Greece.    Pop.  8,000. 

PREYOST,  AuoGSXiKE,  1725-86;  b.  Switzerland;  entered  the  British  army.  Hewas 
with  WcUfe  at  Quebec,  and  eerreA  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  He  took  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  Oa.,  in  1778,  made 
an  unsncceasftil  attempt  to  capture  Charleston  in  1779,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
cmducted  the  succeanal  defense  of  Savann^  against  the  American  forces. 

PRSiVOST,  Piebbb,  1761-1889;  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland;  studied  medicine  and  law, 
taking  his  degrees  in  1778;  was  a  private  teacher  in  Holland  and  Paris;  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1780;  became  professor  at  Geneva  of  philosopliy  iu 
1798,  and  of  pbj'sicB  in  1810;  was  a  member  of  the  representative  council  of  Geneva 
1814-28.  His  principal  works  are:  De  VOriaine  dea  Fbreet  Magnil^uet;  Recheixhea  P/iyaieo- 
MiehantquM  mr  la  Ghaleur;  Tmiti*  d«  Puysique  lUekarUqus.  His  theory  of  radiant  heat 
was  called  Provost's  "theory  of  exchanges."  He  edited  English  clusics,  and  translated 
aennd  works  of  En^ish  writers. 

FBXT06T>FASAD0I>,  LuciEN  Ahatole,  a  distinguished  French  litterateur,  b.  at 
Paris,  Aug.  8.  1829;  studied  at  the  coll^jre  Bourbon  and  the  ecole  normale;  in  1851 
obtained  from  the  acndfimic  the  prize  for  eloquence,  and  was  admitted  docleiir-es-lettres 
in  1855.  In  that  year  be  was  named  to  the  cHair  of  French  literature  by  the  faculty  of 
Aix:  but  in  the  following  year  resigned  it,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
4e»  DSafy,  writing  generally  the  leading  articles.  His  advocacy  of  a  responsible  minis- 
try brought  him  Into  difflcultjes  with  iho  ceuBorship.  He  wasdpioei  l^I^Jlli8Uc^MSIl 
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candidate  for  a  seat  In  the  dumber.  In  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlic  ncacl^mie. 
Believing  tbat  tlie  empire  had  nt  last  adopted  thcpiiDciplc  of  parliamentary  govern  invtit. 
he  coniMjnted,  in  1870,  to  All  the  post  of  envoy  at  Washington;  but  undu'ceived  by  ihe 
events  connc-cted  with  the  pniclamation  of  war  with  Prussia,  he  died  by  liU  own  hand, 
July  30,  1870.  His  cliief  works  arc:  Beviu  de  VHiiMrt  UniveraelU,  1854:  M^im  de  Pvli- 
Uqut  et  de  Litteratui-e,  1859-68;  Quelqius  Paget  d'lBtMre  Gtmtemporaine,  1863-06. 

FSI'AJE,  King  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  son  of  Laomcdon,  and 
Strymo  or  Placia.  Tlie  naiue  Priam  (derived  from  priamai,  to  ransom)  was  given  liim 
oil  iiccouDt  of  his  libvine  Ix'en  rausomed  by  bis  sister  Hesione  from  Ueriikles,  into  whoso 
hands  be  had  fallen.  His  flrat  wife  was  Arisbe,  daughter  of  Merops,  whom  lie  gave 
away  to  a  friend  iu  order  to  marry  Hecuba,  by  whom,  according  to  Homer,  he  luid  10 
sons;  but  as  bis  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  was  not  limited  to  Hecuba,  Uie  epic  poet 
gives  him  in  all  SO  sons;  while  later  writers  add  as  many  daughters.  The  best-knowu 
of  these  ai-e  Hector,  Paris,  DeTphobos,  Helenus,  Troilus,  and  Cassandra.  Priam  is  repre- 
sented as  too  old  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  Trojan  war;  and  in  Homer,  only  once 
nppear-i  oq  the  field  of  battle.  The  oldest  Greek  legends — i.e.,  the  Homeric — are  silent 
respecting  Iiis  fate;  but  tlie  later  poets — Euripides.  Virgil,  etc. — say  that  he  was  alain  by 
Pyrrhiis  at  the  altar  of  Zeua  Hcrkeios,  when  the  GreetiB  stormed  the  city. 

PRICE,  BoNAMT,  b.  England.  1807;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  assistant  mas- 
ter ill  Rugby  school  in  1830,  and  professor  of  politictil  economy  at  Oxford  in  1869.  He 
ha^  wrillen  The  Anglo-OOJioUc  Theory;  The  Principles  of  Currency,  1869;  Of  Gurrency  and 
Banking,  1876;  and  PracUeal  Pblittcal  Economy,  1878.  He  has  positive  views  to  which  he 
gives  vigorous  expression. 

FBIOE,  Richard,  was  b.  at  Tynton,  in  Wales.  Feb.  22, 1728.  His  father.  Rice  Price, 
was  a  dissenting  minister,  possessed  of  some  wealth,  and  remarkable  for  his  intolerance. 
A  leading  chtuacteristic  of  his  son's  mtnd,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was  the  calm  resolution 
with  which,  from  his  youth,  he  declared  his  own  opinions,  and  advocated  freedom  ot 
thought  for  others.  He  declined  to  bend  Ids  convictions  to  paternal  authority;  accord- 
ingly, on  his  father's  death,  lUcliard  was  so  poorly  provided  for,  that,  liaving  resolved 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  London,  he  was  obftged  to  make  the  journey  chiefly  on  foot. 
He  obtained  ndmisslon  to  a  dissenting  academy,  where  be  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  matiiematlcs.  philosophy,  and  tUeoTogy.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  engaged  him- 
self as  chaplain  to  a  Hr.  Streatfleld,  with  whom  he  lited  for  18  years.  Mr.  Streatfleld, 
on  his  death,  left  Price  some  property;  and  his  circumstances  having  been  further 
improved  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  In  1757.  be  was  enabled  to  carry  out  a  matrimonial 
engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  a  Miss  Blundell. 

He  then  settled  as  a  preacher  at  Hackney;  hut  being  shortly  afterward  chosen  uinia- 
ter  at  Newington  Green,  he  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  lived  till  tlie  death  of  bis 
wife  in  1788,  when  lie  returned  to  Hackney,  Meanwhile,  his  life  had  been  one  of  con- 
siderable liter^  and  scientific  activity.  His  Review  of  the  PrinHpa^  Questiona  and 
JDifficutties  in  Morat»  (Lond.,  1758),  though  a  somewhat  heavy  work,  estabUshed  his 
reputation  as  a  metaphysioiau  and  a  monuist.  In  1769  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  nniverrfty  of  Qlaqeow.  In  the  same  year  be  published  ma 
TWotw  on  Btvavimarp  PnjftnentB;  tills  was  firilowed  by  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Northampton  Mortality  Tables,  and  various  otfier  works  relating  to 
life-assurance  and  annuities,  forming  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  branch  of  science 
to  whicli  they  refer.  In  1776  appeared  his  Obaenationa  on  CinU  LiAerty  and  t/ie  Justice 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.  Of  this  work  80,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  in  a  few  months.  So  greatly  was  it  admired  in  the  United  States,  that,  in  1778,  the 
American  congress,  through  Franklin,  communicated  to  hira  their  desire  to  consider  him 
a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances;  nn  offer  declined 
prindpally  on  the  ground  of  age.  He  died  April  19,  Vm..  Price  was  a  believer  in  the 
immatertiuity  of  tlie  soul,  holding  that  it  remained  in  a  dormant  state  between  death  ud 
resurrection.  Their  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  led  to  a  controversy  of  some 
celebrity  between  him  and  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley.  His  views  respecting  the  Son  of  God 
were  what  is  calied  low  or  semi-Arian.  His  moral  character  appears  to  liave  been  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  one.  "Simplicity  of  manners,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "with  such  genuine 
marks  of  perfect  integrity  and  benevolence,  diffused  around  him  a  charm  which  the 
forms  of  politeness  oaa  but  poorly  imitate."  See  Mmoir»€fi^  Ufe  ofBi^rd  Fiiee, 
JD.D,,  by  William  Morgan,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  1815. 

PRI02i,  RoDtfAN  M.,  b.  N.  J.,  1818;  edncated  at  the  college  at  Princeton,  but  did 
not  graduate;  studied  law,  and  after  his  appointment  as  purser  In  the  U.  S.  navy,  was, 
it  is  said,  the  first  to  exercise  judicial  funclions  in  California  under  tbe  American  flag. 
Id  1848  he  was  made  a  navy  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  soon  returned  to  New 
Jersey;  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  democratic  party  in  1851,  and  governor  of  the 
state  in  1854.    He  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  peace  conference  or  "congress"  of  1861. 

PRICE,  Stbrltno,  1809-87,  b.  Va. ;  fettled  in  Missouri  in  1880.  and  was  soon  after^ 
ward  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1845-47;  was  cpl. 
of  a  Missouri  volunteer  regiment  in  tlie  Mexican  war;  was  made  brig.cen.  in  l^^nd 
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the  battles  of  Cafiada,  New  Mexico,  Jan.  34, 1847,  where  he  was  wnundod.  and  of  Sania 
Cruz  (it;  Kosaies,  Mai*.  16,  iS48.  He  was  governor  of  MiiMouri  1853-57.  niid  bank  com- 
ijiibsionei-  in  1861.  He  whs  the  lender  of  llie  secession  party  in  tlic  stiiti;,  and  president 
of  the  state  conTeation,  Feb.  28,  1861.  As  commuoder-hi-ohief  of  the  state  forces,  he 
fudeavorvd  to  force  lUflaourl  out  of  the  union.  He  was  omnpelled  to  withdraw  before 
gi'ji.  Lyon,  and  on  aoGoWit  of  the  withdrawal  of  Ben  McCalfough'B  troops,  was  unable 
Id  take  tiie  state  out  of  the  union.  Sept.  30  he  took  Lexia^n  with  a  large  number  of 
prisonen,  and  was  tbaoked  by  the  confedOTate  congress.  In  Mar.,  1862,  he  entered  the 
confederate  service  as  mnj.gea. ;  was  wounded  at  Pea  Ridge  the  same  month,  was  at 
Iiika  and  Corinth,  and  led  the  advance  of  Pemberton's  army  in  u.  MiBsissippi  in  Decem- 
ber. He  wa3  afterward  iu  commatHl  of  the  department  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  Sept., 
1864,  invaded  MImouiI,  but  was  finally  driven  from  the  etate  with  heavy  loss.  After 
the  war  he  visited  Mexico,  where  he  was  for  sune  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  imBii> 
grutioo,  but  returned  to  Missouri  shortly  before  his  death. 

PRICE,  Thomas.  1787-1848;  b.  at  Pencaerelin,  Wales;  educated  for  the  church  at 
the  collece  of  Brecknock:  vicar  of  Cwmdu  in  1839.  He  was  an  adept  in  arcliery  and 
other  athletic  games.  He  carved  in  wood,  modeled  In  wax  and  coric.  etched  with  snc. 
cess,  and  played  on  the  harp.  The  Welsh  ISittetbffodi,  or  literary  galheriags,  received 
his  esroest  support.  He  contributed  to  not  less  than  15  Welsh  periodicals.  Beaides  other 
works  he  published  in  Welsh,  A  Hittory  ef  Wales  and  the  Wkah  Nation  from  the  EnHp 
A'je»  ti>  (lie  DeatJi  of  Lleieellyn  ap  Oruffydd,  pronounced  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  His 
mo^t  importaat  works  are  contained  in  the  Literary  Remaint  of  the  Rev.  Thornae  Price, 
iciUt  a  Menwir  oj  hie  Life,  by  Jane  Williams. 

PBICHABO,  James  C'owlks,  a  distinguisBed  ethnologist  and  jjhysician,  was  b.  at 
Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  on  Feb.  11,  1786.  His  fattier,  l^oraas  Pnchard,  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  a  merchant,  had  been  married  youuf,  and  was  early  left  a 
widower  with  four  children,  upon  whose  education  he  bestowed  the  greatest  care.  Of 
three  children,  James  Cowtes,  the  eldest,  was  educated  at  home  under  private  tutors. 
He  learned  Latin  and  Oreek  from  a  Mr.  Barues;  French  from  an  hntgri  named  De 
Bosemond;  and  Italian  and  Spanish  from  an  Italian  named  Mordent! — while  his  father 
himself  taught  him  history,  for  the  study  of  which  young  Prichard  showed  a  strong 
prcitilection.  At  Bristol,  wliere  bis  father  resided  for  some  time  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
t)usiness,  the  embryo  ethnolo^st  gave  the  first  indications  of  his  love  for  the  study  in 
wliich  he  afterward  became  wmous.  On  the  quays,  he  met  with  foreigners  from  every 
country,  and  took  much  interest  in  observing  tlicir  physical  appearance,  occasionally 
conversing  with  the  sailors  and  others,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  in  their  native  tongues. 
On  retiring  from  business,  his  father  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Ross,  where  the  son 
continued  to  pursue  his  studies  under  private  tutors.  When  the  time  for  clioiee  of  a 
profession  arrived,  yoting  Prichard  chose  that  of  mcdlrine  as  the  one  he  thought  most 
akin  to  his  ethnological  pumuits.  He  accordingly  t)ccame  a  student  of  medicine,  flrst  at 
Bristol,  afterward  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  London,  and  finally  at  Edinburgli,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  Before  commencing  practice,  however,  he  entered  himself  a 
student  at  Trinity  oollege,  Cambridge,  where  he  read  mathematics  and  theology  for  the 
most  part.  Sulueqnently  he  studied  at  St.  John's  college  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
In'lSlO  he  commenced  practice  in  Bristol  as  a  pliysiclan.  Hie  talents  were  soon  recog- 
nized, both  privately  and  publicly.  He  was  first  appointed  phvsician  to  the  Clifton  dis- 
pensary and  St.  Peter's  hospital,  and  afterward  physician  to  tne  Bristol  inflrmary.  In- 
1813.  he  published  his  first  work,  BeKarehea  into  tJa  Phygical  Htetary  of  Mankind,  which 
at  once  gave  him  a  high  standini;  as  an  etltnologist.  Of  this,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition,  in  3  vols.,  appeared  in  1886;  and  a  third,  still  further  improved  and  enlarged, 
til  5  vols.,  appeared  between  the  years  1886  and  1847.  The  second  and  third  editions  of 
this  work,  each  in  succession,  gave  remarkable  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  with 
which  Dr.  Prichard  pursued  his  ethnological  investigations;  and  not  only  so,  for  at  the 
same  lime  he  (levoted  himself  mutrh  to  the  pursuitof  philology,  which  he  rightly  Judged 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  an  enlarged  study  of  ethnology.  In  a  few  years  he  became 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  languages,  but  with  Snuskrit,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  showing  a  practical  result  of  his  studies  in  the  publication  of  his  work 
entitlefl  Tlie  Eastet-n  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Natione.  In  this  publication,  which  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  1831.  he  compared  the  different  dialects  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  succeeded  in  proving  a  strong  affinity  between  titem 
all.  from  which  he  argum  in  favor  of  a  common  origin  for  all  the  peoples  spewing  those 
hmguRges.  His  theory  has  met  with  general  acceptndon ;  and  the  work  in  which  it 
appra?^,  says  Mr.  Norris,  "is  admitted  by  the  most  distingidfthed  philologists  to  be  unsur- 
passed  in  ability  and  soundness,  while  not  a  few  deem  it  to  be  that  which  has  made  th» 
greatest  advance  in  comparative  philology  during  the  present  century."  A  previous 
work — namely,  h>9  AniUym  of  EffypHnn  Mytholo^,  first  published  in  1819,  had  the  honor 
of  l>eing  translated  into  Qerman  in  1687,  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who,  however, 
took  occasion  to  dis<!ent  from  some  of  the  author's  views.  In  1848  Dr.  Prichard  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Natural  Hiiitory  of  Man,  In  2  vols.  Two  otbei;  editions  of 
this  work  appeared  dnring  the  author's  lifetime;  and  afourth.  ab)Tq|ff^^(gg^>Ql0f^t 
by  Xr.  Edwin  Norris,  was  gjvea  to  the  world  In  18S5.  Dr.  Pricbard^  othec  pulfO  .ed 
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works  are  for  the  most  part  on  medical  subjecte— namely,  lUUory  of  the  Shadevtie  Fevert 
vshieh  prevailed  m  Bristol  during  Vie  yean  1817.  '18,  and  '19,  publiahed  m  1820;  Trta- 
Use  on  JHteeuet  cf  the  Nerma  ^tem  (1832);  A  Treatite  on  Inaan&yand  other  JHueami 
ejecting  the  Mind  (183IQ;  and  On  the  Different  Fortm  of  Irwaniiy  in  Btiatiim  to  Jitri^nv- 
denee  (184d).  He  also  contributed  various  articles  to  the  Cydopadia  of  PraeUeal  Medi- 
mte  and  lo  the  I^rary  of  Medicine.  As  a  tribute  to  his  eminence  as  an  ethnologist.  Dr. 
Prichard  was  elected  president  to  the  ethnological  society;  while,  in  recognition  of  iiis 
researches  into  the  nature  and  various  forms  of  insanity,  he  received  the  government 
appoiutment  of  commissioner  in  lunacy.  This  occasioned  his  removal  from  Bri&tol  tu 
LondoB,  where,  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  sdence,  he  expired  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Dec.  22,  1848,  at  the  cdmparativel);  earW  age  of  63.  Dr.  Priclmrd's  fame  as  thegit  atc&t 
of  cthnoiosists,  which,  during  his  liretime,  was  universally  acknowledged,  remuins 
undisturbed  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  any  differrace  of  opinion  as  to  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  which  be  constantly  upheld.  He  was  the  first 
to  raise  ethnology  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  in  his  work,  The  Phytieal  History  of  Man- 
kind, he  has  left  I)ehijid  him  a  noble  monument  of  his  genius,  skill,  and  perseverance. 

PRICKLE,  AetUeui,  in  botany,  a  strong  and  hard,  elongated  and  pointed  hur.  See 
Haibb,  in  botany.— The  prickle  is  connected  only  with  the  bark,  and  not  with  the  wood, 
in  which  it  esaentially  differs  from  the  spine  or  thorn.  Prickles  are  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  curved.  They  have  often  a  pretty  extended  base— of  some  definite  shape- 
by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  bark. 

PRICKLY  ASH.    See  Aralia;  Xamthoxtlum.  anU. 

FBICKLT  HEAT  is  the  popular  name  ^n  India  and  other  tropical  countries  for  a 
severe  form  of  the  skin  disease  known  as  tiehen.  It  more  frequently  attacks  strangcre 
from  temperate  climates  than  the  natives,  although  the  latter  are  not  altogether  exempt 
from  it.  The  sensations  of  itching  and  stinging  which  attend  it  are  intense,  and  give 
rise  to  an  almost  irresisiible  propensity  to  scratching,  which  of  course  only  nggrnvatcs 
the  irritation.  Little  or  nothmg  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  except  keeping  as 
cool  as  possible;  but  the  remeaies  recommended  in  the  article  Lichen  may  perliups 
slightly  alleviate  the  symptoms. 

PBICXLT  FEAS,  or  Indian  Fia,  Opuntia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
cactece  (q.v.),  having  u  fleshy  stem,  gunerally  formed  of  compressed  articulations,  sonic- 
times  oi  cylindrical  arUcuIiitions;  loiiflcss,  except  that  the  youngest  shoots  produce 
smiill  cylindrical  leaves,  which  soon  fall  off;  generally  covered  witn  clusters  of  siroiig 
hairs  or  of  prickles;  the  flowers  pprinj^ing  from  among  the  clusters  of  prickles,  or  from 
the  margin  or  summit  of  the  articulations,  solitary,  or  corymboso-panlculate,  ecnerHlIy 
yellow,  rarely  white  or  red;  the  fruit  resembling  a  flg  or  pear,  with  clusters  of  prickles 
on  the  skin,  mudhwinons,  cenerably  eatable — that  of  some  species  p-easant,  ilint 
of  others  insipid.  Tlie  fruit  imparts  a  red  color  to  the  urine.  Tbc  prickles 
of  some  species  are  so  strong,  nnd  their  stems  grow  up  in  such  number  and 
strength,  that  they  are  used  for  hedge-plants  in  warm  countries. — The  Cot.:hoK 
Peicklt  Pear  or  Indian  Fig  (0.  rv^aris),  &  native  of  Virginia  and' more  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  n. 
of  Africa,  and  in  other  warm  countries.  It  grows  well  on  the  barest  rocks,  mid 
spreads  over  expanses  of  volcanic  snnd  and  ashes  too  arid  for  almost  any  nthet 
plant.  It  is  of  humble  growth;  its  fruit  oval,  rather  larger  than  a  hen's  eg^,  yellow, 
nnd  tinged  with  purple,  the  pulp  red  or  purple,  juicy,  and  pleasantly  combining  sveet- 
nesa  witli  acidity.  It  is  extensively  used  in  many  countries  as  a  substantive  ni-iicle  of 
food.  In  the  s.  of  England  the  prickly  pear  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  occafionally 
ripens  lus  fruit.  In  America  it  is  cultivated  considerably  to  the  n.  of  its  native  region. 
I/ime  rubbish  is  often  mixed  n'ith  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted.  The  f  niit  is 
imported  into  Britain,  to  a  email  extent,  from  the  Meditemmean. — The  Dwaup 
Pbtcklt  Fear  (0.  nana),  very  similar,  but  smaller,  and  having  prostrate  stems,  is  uit- 
uralized  In  Europe  as  far  n.  as  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Tyrol,— The  Tdka  {0. 
much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  as  a  hedge-plant,  and  also  valuable  as  olc 
of  the  species  which  afford  food  to  the  cochineal  insect,  yields  a  pleasant  fruit  ItT  litis 
red  flowers,  with  long  stamens,  which  display  a  remarkable  irritafiility. 

PBIOE,  in  heraldry.  A  peacock,  or  other  bird,  when  the  tail  is  spread  out  iiT  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  the'wings  dropped,  is  said  to  be  "in  his  pride." 

FSIDSAinc,  HuMPHRRT,  an  English  scholar  and  divine,  was  b.  of  an  ancient  and 
honoral}le  family  at  Psdstow,  in  Cornwall,  May  S,  1648.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby;  and  afterward  at  Clirist  church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1672.  In  1676  he  published  an  account  of  the  Arundellan 
Marbles,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  which  greatly  increased  his  fame  as  a 
scholar,  and  in  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of  h.  a.  1  he  Marmora-  procured  for 
Prideaux  the  f riendsliip  of  the  lord  chancellor  Finch  (afterward  earl  of  Nottingham), 
■who,  in  1679,  appointed  him  rector  of  St.  Clement's  at  Oxford,  and  in  1661  a  preljendary 
of  the  cathedral  of  Norwich.  After  several  minor  preferments  lie  whs  collnled,  in 
1688.  to  the  archdcaconiy  of  Suffolk;  and  in  1703  was  made  dean  off^Ko&vicbjfpHe 
died  27ov.  1, 17S4.    His  principal  works  are  his  Life  of  M(^9li^%m^^^ti^^'^vaa 
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long  very  popular,  nnd  has  gone  through  many  editions,  but  is  now  entirely  superseded; 
mdT/u!  GoaaettiQn  of  the  MiOoty  of  Uie  Old  aiid  New  Teatamsnt  (1715-18).  Tiie  last 
of  these  treats  with  mucli  k-ariiiuj;,  but  less  discernmeot,  the  aifaii's  of  uncieut  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Persia.  Judea,  Greeu;.  and  Kttme,  as  far  as  tbey  bear  on  the  subject  o(  sucred 

{irophecy.    Prldeaux  was  a  zealous  but  not  an  ititotereotcburcbtDaQ,  luo^icuuscieutiuus 
II  the  tfischaigo  of  his  own  duties,  equally  anxious  Uiat  oUiere  aliuuld  do  tlieira,  and 
pussjssed  of  a  oonriderably  greater  sbara  uf  piety  than  was  uauiil  in  bis  age. 

PIUDEAUX  John,  1718-50:  b.  England;  son  ofsir  Jolm  Pridcaiix,  bart. ;  took  part 
i  1  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1748;  fought  In  America  against  the  French ;  became  coL 
ao'I  Urig.gen;  was  intrusted  by  William  Htt  with  the  command  of  the  expedition  ta 
niii  uce  fort  Njagara,  in  1759,  and  while  preparing  for  the  mege  Was  killed  in  the  trencher 
by  the  accldentu  bursting  of  a  gun. 

PRIDE  OP  INDIA,  PfuoB  w  Coisa,  or  bead  tree.  An  oriental  tree  which  has 
becinnc  naturalized  In  most  warm  couutriea  It  is  a  species  of  the  genus  mdia,  ot  the 
family  mdiaoea.  The  pride  of  India,  meUa  aaederaeh.  is  a  native  of  India  and  China, 
and  iituiins  a  heightof  from  20  to  40  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  trunk  of  about  3  ft.  The 
letivi's  :ii*c  bipinnate,  each  division  having  five  lance-ovate,  acuminate,  and  serrate  leaf- 
lets. The  flowers  are  in  larire  axillary  lilac-colored  panicles;  calyx  small,  corolla  with 
s|>rc»diug  petals:  stamens  10,  united  into  a  tube  which  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
flower.  Fruit  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  ovoid  io  shape  and  fleshy,  containing  a  flve- 
celloJ.  flve-seeded,  elongated,  bony  nut.  Ttie  tree  is  quite  common  in  the  southera 
United  States.  It  is  rapid  of  growth,  soon  producing  an  ample  shade,  but  the  odor  is 
rather  unpleasant.  The  bark  of  the  root,  in  which  the  active  principle  resides,  has  been 
used  in  medicine  from  time  immemorial  as  a  vermifu^,  and  it  resembles  in  its  physio- 
logical and  tlierapeutic  action  the  ap^elia  marylandiea.  or  Oarolina  pink.  Confliciiog 
staleiiients  arc  nmde  in  recard  to  the  effects  of  the  berries,  some  accounts  stating  thut 
children  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  tliem,  while  otliers  are  to  the  contrary.  They  arQ 
eaten  by  birds  and  horses  and  cows,  and  horses  eat  the  leaves  without  injury.  As  a 
vermifuge  the  root-bark  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  two  ounces 
of  tlie  bark  in  a  pint  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  one-lialf.  For  a  child  of  three  to  five 
y-'.irs  a  labiespoonful  of  tliis  is  given  every  three  hours  till  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
affected,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  a  catharUc,  or  iufu^oa  of  senna  may  be  givea 
w.tii  it,  as  with  pink  root. 

PBIE'OO,  a  t.  of  Andaliwia,  Spain,  49  m.  B.e.  of  Cordova.  The  inhabitants  of  Priego 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  husbandry.  There  are  oil-mills,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  and  pot- 
teries '1  here  were  formerly  very  important  silk  manufactures,  but  these  have  become 
inconsiderable.    Pop.  over  13,000. 

PRIE8SNZTZ,  YiNC&NT,  the  Foander  of  hydropathy  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Grfifenberg 
(q.v.),  in  Austrian  Silesia,  Oct.  5.  1799.  He  was  the  son  or  a  peasant-proprietor,  and 
received  at  the  school  of  Freiwuldau  an  education  suitaUe  to  his  station,  and  afterward 
formed  his  paternal  estate.  It  appears  that  a  neighbor,  who  hod  been  In  tiie  way  of 
Iiealing  trifling  wounds  on  himself  and  others  by  means  of  cold  water,  treated  IMessnlts 
successfully  in  this  way  for  a  serious  injury  from  the  kick  of  a  horse;  and  Priessnitz, 
having  thus  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  and  being  indisputa- 
bly possessed  of  great  sharpness  of  intellect  and  aptitude  for  tlie  practice  of  tlie  healinfr 
art,  began  to  give  advice  to  bin  neiglibors  how  to  cure  all  ailments  with  cold  water,  and 
.!oon  attained  considerable  reputation  among  them.  Although  several  times  brought 
before  the  authorities  for  unlicensed  practicing,  the  simplicity  of  the  moans  he  used 
made  it  impossible  to  interfere  with  liim.  As  the  nurat)or  of  appiicauts  for  advi(»  went 
on  increasing,  he  gradually  came,  by  experimental  modifications  of  the  way  of  applyintr 
his  remedy,  to  form  a  kind  of  system  of  treatment  for  the  various  cases  that  printed 
themselves.  At  last,  about  18^,  strangers  began  to  repair  to  QrHfenbcrg,  and  stay  there 
for  some  time  for  treatment;  in  1829  there  were  as  many  as  49  water-patients,  and  in 
1837  the  number  had  risen  to  586.  Priessnitz  continued  till  1838  to  carry  on  his  farm- 
ing; but  after  that,  bis  practice,  and  the  care  of  the  establishments  which  he  had  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  reception  and  treatment  of  his  patients,  fully  occupied  him.  He  died  Nov. 
S8. 1851.  leaving  his  establishment  to  his  son-fn-law.  Very  dlfTcrent  judgments  have 
been  pronounora  on  the  character  of  Priessnitz  and  fats  systrai  of  treatment,  mostly 
according  to  the  preludioes  of  the  critics.  He  himself  has  left  nothing  in  writing  on  his 
method  of  cure. — Wunde,  iMs  Orqf,  Wattet^ieilanetaU  und  dU  Priennitaehe  Ourmethoda 
(6th  ed.,  Leip.  1846). 

PB1S8T  (Or.  preebjfterot,  Lat.  presbyter,  Fr.  prStre),  the  title,  in  its  most  general  sig- 
nification, of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  but  specially  applied  to  tlie  minister  of  sacn- 
flce  or  other  mediatorial  offices.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind,  the  functions  of  the 
priest  seem  to  have  commonly  been  discharged  by  the  head  of  each  family;  but  on  the 
expansion  of  the  family  into  the  state,  the  office  of  priest  became  a  public  one,  which 
absorbed  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  which  before  l>elonged  to  tlie  heads  of  the 
separate  families  or  communities.  It  ^us  came  to  pass  tliat  in  many  instances  the 
pnestly  office  was  at^socuited  witit  that  of  the  sovereign,  whatever  might  ne^the  particu- 
lar form  of  sovereignty.   But  in  nuny  religious  and  political  iMdioL  a^Qp^tii&,^^ 
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were  maiDtaiiied  ia  complete  independence,  and  the  priests  formed  a  distinct  and,  gea- 
erally  speaking,  a  privil^ed  class  (see  Egyptian  Priestt,  Indian  Prie/Us,  below).  The 
priestly  order,  in  most  of  tiie  ancient  religions,  included  a  graduated  hierarchy;  ami  to 
the  chief,  whatever  was  hit  title,  were  assigneid  tlie  most  solemu  of  the  rdigiouB  oflleeii 
iDtnisted  to  the  body.  In  sacred  history,  the  patriarchal  period  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  family  priesthood;  while  in  the  instance  of  Melchizedec,  king  of  Balem,  we  fiud 
tlie  union  of  the  royal  with  the  priestly  character.  In  the  Moeaic  law,  the  whole  theory 
of  the  priestliood,  as  a  sacrificial  and  mediatorial  office,  is  fully  developed.  The  priest 
of  the  Mosaic  law  stands  in  the  position  of  a  mediator  ijetweeii  God  and  tbe  people;  und 
even  if  the  Bacrifices  which  he  offered  be  regarded  as  but  topical  and  prospective  iu  their 
moral  efficacy,  tlie  pnent  must  be  cousidered  us  administenug  tliem  with  full  authoiily 
in  all  that  regards  their  le^al  value.  The  Mosaic  priesthood  was  the  inheritance  of  tlie 
family  of  Aarou,  of  the  tnbe  of  Levi  It  consisted  of  a  higli-prie8t(q.v.),  and  of  inferior 
ministefB,  distributed  Into  24  classes.  Hie  age  for  admission  to  tlie  priesthood  is 
nowhere  expressly  fixed;  but  from  3d  Chronicles  xxxi.  17,  it  would  seem  that  the  niiui- 
inum  age  was  20.  Iu  tlie  bervice  of  the  temple,  the  priests  were  divided  iuto  24  clas!M». 
each  of  whicli  was  subject  to  a  chief  priest,  and  served,  each  company  for  a  week,  fol- 
lowiug  each  other  in  rotatioo.  Their  duties  in  the  temple  consisted  in  prepariug,  sluy- 
ing,  aud  offering  victims;  in  preparing  the  show-bread,  burning  the  inceuse,  and  tending 
tlie  lights  of  the  sanctuary.  Outside,  they  were  om^doycd  in  instructing  the  people, 
attemuiig  to  the  dally  oflerings,  enforcing  the  laws  regarding  legal  uncleaoncs.1.  vW. 
For  their  maintenance  were  set  aside  certuin  offerings  (see  Fikst-Fbdits)  aud  othiT 
gifts.  They  wore  a  distinguishing  dress,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which  were  a  white 
tunic,  an  embroidered  cincture,  and  a  turbau-sliaped  head-dress.  The  Jewish  priesthood 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  tbe  temple. 

In  tbe  Christian  <^8pen^tion,  tbe  name  primitively  given  to  the  public  ministers  of 
religion  was  preahgteroa,  of  which  the  Bnglish  name  "priest"  is  but  a  form  derived 
through  tbe  old  Preach  or  Normaa  preatre.  The  uame  giveu  in  classical  QrtxW  to  tbe 
SAcriflcing  priests  of  the  pagan  religion.  Or.  hiereua,  Lat.  HacertiM,  is  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament  explicitly  applied  to  ministers  of  the  Christian  miaistry;  but  very  uarly 
in  ecclesiastical  use.  it  appetirs  as  an  ordinary  designation;  and  with  all  those  bodies  of 
Christinns,  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Synans,  and  other  orientals  who  regard  the 
Eucliarist  as  a  sacrifice  (see  Mass),  the  two  names  were  applied  indiscriminately.  Tlic 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  cUurch  is  one  of  the  gi-ades  of  tlie  liiemrchy  (q.v.).  sttiond  in 
order  only  to  that  of  bishop,  with  which  order  ibe  priesthood  has  rnnuy  functions  in 
common.  Tbe  priest  is  reganled  as  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Euclianst,  wlicther  us 
a  sacrament  or  as  a  sacrifice;  of  buitism,  penance,  and  extreme  unction;  and  nlthniigh 
the  contracting  parties  are  held  in  the  modern  scliools  to  be  themselves  the  minislci's  of 
marriage,  tbe  priest  is  regarded  by  all  schools  of  Roman  divines  m  nt  least  the  normni 
and  official  witness  of  its  celebration.  The  priest  is  also  officially  charged  with  the 
Instruction  of  the  people  and  the  direction  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  and  by  long-estnb- 
lished  use.  special  districts,  called  parishes  (q.v.).  are  assigned  to  priests.within  wliich 
they  are  intrusted  with  tiie  care  and  supervision  of  the  spiritiinl  wHuts  of  all  the  inltab- 
itants.  The  lioly  order  of  priesthood  can  only  lie  conferred  by  a  bishop,  and  lie  is  onii- 
narily  assisted  by  two  or  more  priests,  who.  In  common  with  the  bishop,  impose  hnndt 
on  the  candidate.  The  rest  of  the  ceremonial  of  ordination  consists  In  investing  tlie  can- 
didate  wiih  the  sacrod  instruments  and  ornaments  of  his  order,  anointing  his  hand.a,  luid 
reciting  certain  prayers  significative  of  tlie  gifts  and  the  duties  of  the  office.  Tlie  di-^- 
tinguistiing  vestment  of  the  priest  ia  the  cha»ubU  (Lnt.  planeta).  In  Roman  Cntlinlic 
conntries,  priests  wear  even  m  public  a  distinctive  dress,  which,  however,  in  .iim< 
respects  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  tbe  Latin  church, 
priests  are  bound  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  In  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches,  married 
men  may  be  advanced  to  the  priestliood;  but  no  one  In  permitted  to  marry  after  ordina- 
tion, nor  is  a  married  priest  permitted  to  marry  a  second  time,  should  his  wife  die. 

In  the  church  of  England,  and  other  Reformed  Episcopal  churches,  the  term  priest  Lt 
retained  as  the  designation  of  the  second  order  of  clergy,  whose  special  office  it  is  (1)  ti> 
celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's-supper;  (2)  to  pronounce  the  forms  of  absolution  i;i 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  in  the  communion  service,  and  in  the  office  for  ihu 
visitation  or  the  sick ;  and  (8)  to  preach,  though  tliis  last  office  Is,  by  special  license, 
sometimes  extended  to  deacons. 

Priests  only  can  hold  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.  The  age  for  admission  Into  the 
priesthood  is  24  years,  ^or  tbe  manner  and  ceremonies  of  admission  sec  Ordinatton.) 
Priests  in  tliechurch  of  England  are  ordinarily  distin.iniished  during  divine  service  by  ii 
black  stole  of  silk  worn  upon  the  surplice  over  both  shoulders;  deacons,  accordintrto  thn 
ancient  use,  wearing  it  over  one  shoulder  only.  Marriage  is  permitted  in  tiie  church  ot 
England  to  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 

Egyptian  PneMt. — In  the  political  division  of  Egypt  the  population  is  suppospd  lo 
have  lieeu  divided  into  three  or  four  cnstes,  nt  the  liimd  of  which  was  the  i«ceraot;il.  or 

{iriests.  This  division,  however,  was  not  very  strictly  observed,  as  the  son  did  not 
nvariahly  follow  the  pmfessimi  of  the  father.  That  of  thr-tirief^t  appears  mo?^  bonoin- 
ble.  and  two  principal  classes  of  priests  were  in  existence  nt  tlie  earl  test  peri  rids — \\\^hont. 
or  prophets,  and  the  ab,  or  Inferior  priests.   The  first  were  u^taipliefl  *^^^<^^|f|^P 
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all  the  deities  of  Egypt;  and  in  the  {greater  cities  tfaere  was  hcnl  apt,  high  prophet,  or 
priest,  who  presided  over  the  others;  ut  Thebes  there  were  as  many  us  four  prophets  ul! 
Ammon.  Their  duties  appear  to  have  oomprisad  the  geoend  cultiis  of  the  deity.  They 
abo  iiiterpruted  the  oracles  of  the  temples.  Besidea  the  prophets  of  the  gods,  others 
veie  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  kiug,  and  to  various  offices  coonected  with  iho 
idminiatratioQ  of  the  templra.  The  cltu>s  of  priesits  called  ab,  or  "  pure,"  were  inferior, 
and  were  also  attached  to  the  principal  deities,  and  to  the  personal  worship  of  the  iiion- 
arch.  They  were  presided,  over  a  superintendent,  hut  had  no  high-prmst.  A  third 
class  of  priests,  the  karfieb,  appear  in  coonectioa  witli  funeral  and  other  cerenionius,  iinil 
aome  other  inferior  persons  of  the  hierarchy.  The  teribet  formed  a  custe  apart,  but  thosu 
who  were  attaclied  to  the  temple  were  of  the  priestly  order.  Besides  these  above  men- 
tioned, the  Greeks  enumerate  a  variety  of  sacred  officials.  The  administratiou  of  the 
temples  by  the  hierarchy  was  as  lollows:  The  temi^o  was  governed  by  a  superiutendeut, 
or  epietete*,  oolled  in  Egyptiim  mer,  either  the  high-priest  or  a  prophet.  Under  bim  was  a 
ricu",  and  a  royal  officer,  called  evumletet,  or  overseer,  by  the  Greeks.  These  altcnded 
to  the  rtKseipts  and  expenses.  Lav  brethren,  or  hierodulet,  atti-nded  and  ussisted  the 
priests  in  their  functions;  and  in  audition  to  these  there  were  a  kind  of  monks  in  thd 
Scmpeium,  who  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
on  aoy  account  to  quit.  At  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptol^ies,  there  was  a  prict't  of 
Alexander  the  great,  and  others  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  deceased  Ptolemies,  and 
also  one  attached  to  the  worship  of  tlie  living  monarch.  This  priest,  itnppears,  was 
nominated  by  llie  king  himself,  and  drew  a  revenue  from  the  different  temples  of  Egypt. 
He  was  at  this  period  the  hi^-prieat  of  the  whole  country,  and  had  ilo  doubt  superse  (fed 
llie  former  high-priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  and  of  Anien-Kaat  Thebes,  who  had  lormci  ly 
exercised  a  kmd  of  pontificate.  Ou  solemn  occasions  a  synod  of  the  priests  waR  held  fot 
purposes  affecting  the  whole  body.  Some  li^ht  has  been  thrown  on  the  relative  digoitiea 
of  the  hierarchy  by  the  hieroglyphics!  inscription  on  n  statue  of  Bakenkhonsou,  a  liigh 
priest  of  Amen-Ra,  now  at  Munich.  At  the  age  of  16  he  held  a  civil  employment  under 
Sethos  L ;  he  was  then  made  prieM  ai>  of  Amcn-Ba,  which  office  he  exercised  for  four 
yeus;  aftor  this  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  "divine  father"  of  the  god,  which  office  he  he-Id 
for  12  years;  after  that,  he  became  third  prophet  of  the  same  deity  for  15  years;  tlit-n 
second  prophet  for  12  years;  and  finally,  at  ^e  age  of  S9,  chief  prophet  or  high-priest  of 
the  god — held  the  post  for  37  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  86.  The  youthful  age  at  which 
offices  were  held  was  probably  owing  to  the  careful  education  which  the  young  pricst-s  had 
tooDdem>,  and  the  habits  required  for  tlie  order.  They  were  required  to  be  scrupulously 
neat  andclean,  entirely  shaven,  clad  in  linen,  and  shod  with  papyrus  sandals,  and  tomain- 
tsin  a  rigid  diet,  in  whicb  was  a  careful  abstaining  from  pork,  mutton,  beans,  and  salt,  to 
which  was  added  a  bath  twice  a  day,  and  other  ablutions.  Tiicy  also  fasted,  and  one  of 
tb^  fasts  laated  42  days;  others  even  longer;  they  then  lived  on  vegetable  food  alone,  and 
exercised  a  rigid  continence.  They  were,  however,  not  unmarried,  but  allowed  one 
wife.  Their  support  was  derived  from  various  sources — as  from  royal  and  other  endow- 
ments of  the  temples,  from  the  gifts  of  votaries,  and  from  charges  on  the  produce  of  tlio 
country.  On  festivals  not  only  were  they  oft€n  clad  in  fine  linen,  but  the  addition  of  a 
panther-akin  was  often  added  to  their  attire;  and  they  were  nnointed  with  perfumcti 
and  unguents.  They  offered  water  and  burning  incense.  Although  Herodolushasstiitcil 
that  no  woman  was  a  priestess  in  Eg>  pt,  many  functions  connected  with  the  ternp]et> 
were  held  bj  women.  The  meet  important  was  that  of  "divine  wife  of  Amen-K«," 
called  by  Diodonis  tlie  pailaJda,  or  concubine,  of  Jupiter,  which  was  conferred  upon 
queens  and  princesses  only.  Another  title  was  that  of  "divine  hand,"  or  adorer  of  thu 
same  god,  a  rank  also  held  by  royal  personiigcs.  During  the  4th  dynasty,  at  the  time  of 
Cheope  and  the  pyramids,  there  were  pmphetesses;  but  the  order  does  not  appear  to  huvu 
been  kept  np,  for  at  a  later  period  Uiere  only  appear  the  sua,  or  siiigii^  women  of  thu 
gods,  and  the  aba.  or  performers,  of  the  principal  deities, who  attraded  with  stMnznt  tlie 
festivals.  Besides  these,  other  women  had  charge  of  certain  things  connected  with  the 
temple,  and  eanephortn,  or  basket-bearers.  They  had  no  distiitctive  dress,  and  were  often 
ibe  wives  of  prophets  or  otiter  priests. — Boeck,  Corp.  Jnaer.  Qreee.,  p.  xxix.  p.  808: 
^hmidt.  Be  Sacm-dot.  .MgypHor.;  Wilkinson.  Mantiiim  and  Ouitioms,  vt^.  i.  p.  S67; 
Dev£ria,  MoTtumevi  de  BakenkJionaou  (Paris.  1863). 

Indian  PrietU. — The  priesthood  of  India  belongs  to  the  first  caste,  or  that  of  the 
Biihman'as  exduaavely;  lor  no  member  either  of  toe  Kshattriya,  or  tlie  Vuis'ya,  or  the 
BQdra  caste  is  allowed  to  perform  the  fnoctionB  of  a  priest.  But  as  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  such  functions  requires,  even  in  a  Brflhman'a,  the  knowledge  of  the  sncrcd  texts 
to  be  recited  at  a  sacrifice,  and  of  the  complicated  ceremonial  of  which  the  sacrificial 
acts  consist,  none  but  a  Brfthman'a  learned  in  one  or  more  Vedas  (q.v.),  and  Versed  in 
the  works  treating  of  the  ritual  (see  KALPA-SfTruRA),  ptfflsesses.  according  to  the  ancient 
law.  the  qualification  of  a  priest;  and  so  strict,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  a  priest,  that  any  defective  knowledge  on  his  part,  or  any  defective  x-vx- 
fonnance  by  him  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  was  supposed  to  entail  upon  him  the  most  serious 
oonsequences  both  In  this  life  and  in  the  future.  As  the  duration  of  a  Hindu  sacrifice 
varies  from  one  to  a  hundred  days,  tiie  number  of  priests  required  at  such  a  ceremony  is 
likewise  stated  to  be  varying;  i^in,  as  there  are  sacrificial  acts  at  which  verses  frimi  the 
B'igveda  only  were  recited;  others  requiring  the  irutudlble  mattering  of  @^^|^f^9 
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Yajurreda  only;  others,  uain,  at  which  Tcreesonly  of  the  EKlmaTeda  were  chanted;  and 
othcTB,  too,  at  which  all  theao  three  Vedas  were  indiapensitlile— Uicre  were  priests  who 
merely  kaew  and  practiced  the  ritual  of  the  R'igretla,  or  the  Yajurveda,  or  the  Sjliiiavedit; 
while  tliere  wero  others  who  had  a  kuowledge  of  all  these  Vedas  and  their  rituoht.  The 
full  contingent  of  priests  required  at  a  great  sacrifice  amounts  to  16.  Otlier  inferior 
rASiBtants  at  n  sacriflce,  sucIj  as  the  ladle-liolders,  slayers,  choriBlers,  and  tlie  like,  are  not 
lacked  upon  as  priests.  Such  was  the  stuff  of  priests  required  at  tlie  great  and  solemn 
fliicriflces  which  took  place  on  special  occasious,  and  could  l>e  iustiluted  only  by  veiy 
wealthy  people:  from  one  to  four  priests,  however,  sufBced  at  the  luiuor  sacriflces,  or 
those  of  daily  occurrence.  These  were  the  rules  and  practices  wlien  the-  Hindu  cere- 
inoninl  obeyed  tlie  canon  of  the  Vaidik  ritual ;  and  the  latter  probably  still  prevailed  at 
the  epic  period  of  India,  tlioogh  many  deviaUons  from  it  are  perceptible  in  the  M^i4- 
bhfimta  and  Bimfiyaa'a  iq.v.).  But  at  the  Puurftn  ik  period,  and  from  that  time  down- 
wanl,  when  the  study  of  the  Vedas  had  fullen  into  disuse,  and  the  Vaidik  rites  had  mode 
room  for  other  ceremonies  which  required  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  priest,  fftcept 
that  of  the  reading  of  a  prayer-book,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  observances  enjoined 
by  the  Purfta'aa,  but  easy  to  eo  through,  almost  every  Brfthman,  not  utterly  ignorauL 
became  qualified  to  be  a  pnest.  For  the  priesthood  of  the  Buddhists,  Jainaa,  and 
Thibetans,  see  BtTDDHiBH.  Jaihas,  and  Laiuibii. 

f  BIESTLET,  Joseph,  son  of  Josepli  Prieatler.  a  cloth-draper  at  Fieldbead,  near  Leeds, 
was  \)orn  ut  Fieldbead,  Mar.  18,  1*83,  0.8.  Hfis  motiier  having  died  whcu  he  was  sis 
vcat's  ok],  he  was  adopted  bv  au  aunt,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  a  free  school.  There  he 
Iciimed  Littin  and  Greek.  Duriug  vacation,  he  taught  himself  various  bingunges,  both 
ancient  aud  modern.  For  some  time  he  was  oblig^  to  abandon  his  studies,  owing  to 
weak  health:  he  tliea  Lutook  himself  to  mercaatife  pursuits.  With  returoing  strengUi, 
his  literary  studies  were  resumed,  and  successfully  prosecuted  at  a  diasenUng  academy 
i(t  Daventry  under  Hr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Ashworlh,  successor  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  Though 
Uvi  father  and  auQt  were  strong  Calvinists,  their  house  was  the  resort  of  many  men  who 
licid  very  different  opinions;  and  tlie  theological  discussions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  on  young  Priestley :  before  he  was  19  he  calls 
liimselF  rather  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  ArminTus,  but  adds,  "I  had  by  no  meaoB 
rejected  tlie  doctrioe  of  tlte  trinity  or  ttiat  of  the  atonement."  Before  leaving  home,  he 
wished  to  join  a  Calvinlatic  c(»nmunion;  but  be  was  refused  Rdmission,  the  ground  of 
rcfiiRal  being  that  he  had  stated  doubts  as  to  the  liability  of  the  whole  human  race  to 
"  the  wrath  of  Qod  and  pains  of  hell  forever."  During  his  residenoQ  at  the  academy, 
lie  conceived  himself  called  on  to  renounce  nearly  all  the  theological  and  metaphysiod 
opinions  of  his  youth.  "I  came,"  he  says,  "to  embrace  what  is  called  the  heterodox 
Aide  of  every  question."  In  1755  he  became  minister  to  a  small  conjpregation  at  Needliam 
M:irket.  iu  Suffolk,  with  an  average  salary  of  £80  per  annum.  While  nere.  he  composed 
UU  work  entitled  The  Scripture  DwUrine  Bemiasion,  which  show  that  the  Dfath  of  Ckritt 
in  nvpmper  Saerlifiee  nor  SiUuifaeiionfor  Sin.  His  leading  theological  doctrine  seems  to 
li.-ive  been  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  divine  revelation,  made  from  Gkkl  to  man  through 
Christ,  himself  a  man  and  no  more,  nor  claiming  to  be  more.  Ho  seems  to  have  rejected 
oil  tlieologiual  dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  solely  upon  the  interpretation  put 
upon  certain  pos^ges  of  the  Bible  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Even  the  fundamental 
dof;lrines  of  the  trinity  and  of  the  atonement  he  did  not  consider  as  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture,  when  rend  by  the  light  of  bis  ovra  heart  and  understanding.  It  docs  not,  however, 
appear  thai  these  doctrinu  errors  produced  any  morally  evil  results.  He  not  only  con- 
trived to  live  on  £80  a  year;  but,  1^  adding  a  little  to  his  income  by  means  of  teaching, 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  n  variety  of  instruments  to  help  him  in  his  smentific  studies. 
In  1738  lie  quitted  Needham  for  Nantwich;  and  in  1761  he  removed  to  Warrington, 
whore  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Aikin,  as  teacher  of  languages 
and  beUeg-lettret.  At  Warrington,  he  married  Miss  Wilkinson,  a  lady  of  great  talent 
nni)  amiability.  Here  bis  literary  career  may  be  said  first  fairly  to  have  begun.  A  visit 
to  London  led  to  bis  making  the  acquaintance  of  Franlclin  and  of  Dr.  Price.  The  former 
supplied  Iiim  with  books  which  enabled  him  to  write  his  Hi*toi-y  and  Present  State  ^ 
B.eetrieitu,  publisiied  in  1767.  It  was  followed  by  a  work  on  Vimaa,  Light,  and  Colon. 
In  176'2  he  published  his  Theory  of  Language  and  Vniveital  Qrammar.  In  1766  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  by  the  university  of  Bdin* 
burgh.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Millhill,  near  Leeds,  where  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  a  dissenting  chapel.  The  fact  of  a  brewery  being  beside  his 
dwellinjr  gave  a  new  direction  to  bis  energetic  and  versatile  mind;  lie  began  to  study 
pneumatic  chemistry,  publishing  various  important  works  connected  with  this  science. 
"No  one."  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "ever  entered  on  the  study  of  chemistry  with  more  dis- 
advantages than  Dr.  Pitestley,  and  yet  few  have  occupied  a  more  dignified  station  in 
it."  While  at  Leeds,  he  agreed  to  accompany  capt.  Cook  mi  his  second  voyage;  but 
certain  ecclesiastics  having  objected  to  the  latitude  of  his  theological  views,  the  board  of 
longitude  refused  to  sanction  the  arrangement,  and  he  did  not  go.  In  1778  be  was 
appointed  librarian  and  literary  companion  to  lord  Shelbtirn,  with  a  salar}'  of  £250  per 
aiiniim,  and  a  separate  residence.  He  accompanied  the  earl  on  a  continental  tour  in  the 
year  1774.   Having  been  told  by  certain  Parisian  savants  that  he  was  the  -onlr  man  thcgr' 


1  so  PriMaay. 
ItlO  Prluwte. 

liad  ever  known,  of  aoy  nnderstandiDg,  who  believed  in  Christianity,  he  wrote,  in  reply, 
Uie  Lettera  to  a  Philoaoplucal  UnMutor,  and  vanous  oilier  works,  lodUiiuiux  (rriticiaitis 
on  tiie  doclriaes  of  Hume  and  others,  llis  public  position  was  nillier  a  liard  oue;  for 
wliite  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  believer,  at  home  be  was  branded  as  an  iitUuist.  To  escape 
tliu  oiiiim  arising  from  the  latter  imputation,  be  published  lu  1777  bis  IMtqui^tivn  BelaU 
infi  tu  Matter  aiid  Spirit.  In  this  work,  while  he  partly  materializes  spirit,  he  at  the 
fi.ime  time  partly  spiritualiKS  matter.  He  holds,  however,  that  our  hopeu  of  rusuvi'ectiou 
inubit  rest  solely  on  the  truUi  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  that  uu  science  tlicy  have 
no  fuuudatiou  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  revelation  and  a  resurrection  uppc>Hr  with 
Liiii  to  have  aupported  one  another.  He  believed  in  a  revelation,  because  it  declared  a 
resurrection;  apa  he  believed  in  a  Tesurrection,  because  he  found  it  declnrud  in  the 
Teveiation.  On  leaving  lord  Shelburn,  he  became  minister  of  a  dissmiting  cbupel  at 
Birmingham.  The  publication,  in  1786,  of  his  HUAory  of  likirly  Opinions  Concerning 
.fsffif  Chritt,  occafiioaed  the  renewal  of  a  controversy  wiiicli  bad  begun  in  1778  between 
l.:m  and  Dr.  Horsley,  oonceming  the  doctrines  of  free  wilt,  materialism,  and  uniturian- 
1.-111.  The  victory  in  Uiis  controversy  will  ptx>bably  lie  awarded  by  most  men  in  uccord- 
uiicL-  with  their  own  preconceived  views  on  tlie  questions  at  issue.  His  reply  to  Burke's 
il  :.i.etioRtonihe  Preneh Bea)lation,  led  to  liis  being  made  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic; 
and  this  led  to  a  mob  on  one  occasion  breaking  into  his  house  and  dectroying  all  its 
contenta,  books,  manuscripts,  acicntitic  instruments,  etc.  He  states  that  the  sum  awarded 
to  Iiim  as  damage  fell  £3,U0O  short  of  the  actual  pecuniary  loss.  A  brother-in-law,  how- 
ever, about  tills  time  left  him  £10,000,  with  an  annuity  of  £200.  In  1701  he  succeeded 
lo  tlie  charge  at  Hackney,  which  hnd  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Price. 
He  did  not  temain  long  here,  however.  Ilis  honestly-avowed  opinions  had  msuie  him 
MS  unpopular  as  an  honest  avowal  of  opinions  generally  does.  He  removed  to  America, 
where  be  was  received  witli  resjiect.  if  not  with  cntliusiitsm.  He  hatl  tbe  offer  of  the 
profcesorahip  of  cbemistty  at  Pliiladelphia,  wtiich  he  declined.  In  1T96  his  wife  died. 
To  tbe  day  of  bis  death,  he  continued  to  pursue  bis  literary  and  scientific  pui-suits  with 
as  much  ardor  as  he  had  shown  at  any  period  of  his  active  life.  He  died  Feb.  6,  1604, 
expreasing  his  satisfaction  with  his  having  led  a  life  so  useful,  nnd  liis  contidcuce  in 
immortality.  At  Paris,  bis  ekige  was  read  by  Cuvier  before  the  national  iustitute.  He 
lias  given  us  his  autobiograpliy  down  to  Mar.  34.  1795.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable 
moral  and  domestic  character,  remarkable  for  zeal  for  tnith.  patience,  and  serenity  of 
temper.  He  appears  to  have  been  fearless  in  proclaiming  bis  convictions,  whetlier  theo- 
logical, political,  or  scientific.  See  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  continued  by  bis  son,  with 
observations  by  T.  Cooper.    Also  life  by  John  Corry. 

PRIESTS  OF  THE  ORATORY.    See  Oratoby,  Conqbeqation  or  the.  ante. 

PBnOO'XX,  a  district  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  tbe  govemment  of  Poltava,  and  150  m. 
D.w,  of  tbe  town  of  that  name.  Tobacco,  corn,  autfe,  and  tallow  are  tbe  principal  arti- 
eles  of  trade,  and  are  sold  on  the  spot  to  dealers  for  export  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Kiipi,  Poland,  and  abroad.  The  climiitc  is  good,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Pop.  '67,  10,670, 
most  cf  whom  are  engaged  In  tbe  cultivation  of  tobuceo. 

PRIM,  Joan,  Count  of  Rous,  1814-7Q;  b.  Spain;  entered  like  army  at  an  early  age. 
For  the  assistMice  which  he  rendered  N&rvaez  in  sccaring  tbe  downfall  of'Eapartem  b 
184S.  be  was  made  count,  and  appointed  gen.  and  gov.  of  Madrid.  In  1844,  on  accoun- 
of  his  defection  from  Narvacz,  the  latter  had  him  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  6  years, 
lie  was  soon  pardoned  by  the  queen,  who  made  him  gov.  of  Porto  Kico.  He  led  thi 
progressive  party  in  the  cortes  1848-53.  was  in  exile  1853-58,  and  commanded  the 
Ppjinish  nrmy  in  Morocco  1859-60.  For  his  victory  at  Los  Castillejos  be  was  made 
tn;irquis  dc  los  Castillelos.  In  1863  he  was  commander  of  the  Spanisii  troops  in  Mex- 
irn,  who  were  intendea  to  act  in  conjunction  with  tlie  French  and  English  forces,  but 
left  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  a.'tsist  Napoleon  III.  In  1864  be  was  driven  from 
Madrid,  accused  of  participating  in  a  military  conspimcy,  and  in  1866  he  began  an  uqbuo- 
ressful  Insurrection  against  tlie  O'Donnell  government.  In  1868,  in  association  wittt 
Pemino  and  Topete,  he  dethroned  Isabella.  Serrano  became  regent,  and  Prim  was 
appointed  comniander-in-cbief,  minister  of  war,  and  president  of  uic  council.  Prim's 
selection  in  1870  of  prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  brought  on  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  He  afterward  called  Amadeus  to  the  throne,  but  dicu  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
aj-s.iK.Hin8  before  Amadeus  arrived  at  Madrid.  • 

FBIMA  SOnrA  (Ital.),  the  first  female  singer  in  an  opera. 

FBI  SIAET,  or  Primitivb  LoiBSTONE,  the  name  formerly  given  to  crystalline  lime- 
stones, because  it  was  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  oldest  primary  deposits.  But 
as  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  these  limestones  are  of  much  later  origin,  some  even  as 
bite  :ia  the  tertiary  period,  the  name  has  fallen  into  disuse.    See  Marble. 

PSI'MATE  (Lat.  priam;  Fr.  pri/nat,  first)  Is  tbe  title  of  that  grade  in  the  hierarchy 
which  is  immediately  below  tbe  rank  of  p«triarch.  Tbe  title  strictly  1>e1ongs  to  tlie 
Ijttin  church,  but  in  its  general  use  it  corresponds  with  that  of  exarch  {Or.  /aarthon)  In 
the  Greek  church,  although  there  were  some  exarchs  who  were  not  Immediatcty  subject 
(lis  were  all  primates)  to  &  patriarch.  This  arose  In  the  eastern  church  from  the  varia- 
tion in  the  limits  of  the  patriarchates,  which  were  not  of  simultaneous  ori^iii: 
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west,  wliere  the  patriarch  (Le.,  the  Roman  bisliop)  was  recognized  as  poasessiocr  universal 
jurisdictioD,  this  exemiitiou  of  any  particular  primate  from  superior  jutiBdiction  could 
uot  of  course  arise.  The  primate,  as  such,  was  the  head  of  a  particular  church  or  coud- 
try,  aod  Iteld  nmlc,  and,  in  nome  churches,  a  certain  decree  of  jurisdiction,  over  all 
liufaops  and  archbishops  within  the  national  churcli.  Thitt  Jurisdiction,  however,  wiis 
confloed  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  of  reciitving  appeals.  In  Africa,  the  bishoD  of 
Cartha^,  witliout  the  title,  possessed  ali  the  rank  and  HUthority  of  a  primate.  The  uiU-f 
primatial  sees  of  the  west  were:  in  Spain,  Seville  and  Tarragona,  afteiwards  united  in 
Toledo;  in  France,  Aries,  Bheims,  Lyons,  and  Rouen  (among  whom  the  arclibishop  of 
Lyons  claims  the  title  of  primal  da  primati,  "primate  of  the  primates");  in  England. 
Canterbury;  in  Gennany,  Mainz,  Salzburg,  and  Trier;  iu  Ireland,  Anniigh,  and  Tor  ll^u 
Pale,  Dublin;  Scotland,  St.  Andrews;  in  Hungary,  Qnn;  in  Poland,  Gncscn;  and  in  the 
northern  kingdoms,  Lund.  In  the  church  of  Snglaod  the  archbishop  of  Cauterbuiy  is 
elyled  primate  of  all  England ;  the  archl^hop  of  x'ork.  primate  of  England. 

In  Ireland,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  primate  of  »U  Ireland,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  primate  of  Ireland.  The  title  of  primate  in  England  and  Ireland  confers  nu 
jurisdiction  Iteyond  that  of  archbishop.  The  name  primuM  is  applied  in  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  church  to  the  i^residing  bishop.  He  is  chosen  by  the  bisliops  out  of  tlieir  own 
number,  without  their  being  Iwund  to  give  effect  to  seniority  of  consecration  or  preced- 
ency of  diocese. 

FKXXATE8,  the  name  given  by  Linnsus  to  the  first  order  of  mammalia  in  his  {lystcm, 
and  whicli  he  pluced  first  (whence  the  name,  Lat.  prtmu«,  lii-si),  because  he  ranked  uihu 
amongst  them,  and  accounted  them  highest  iu  the  scale  of  nature.  He  aseij^nid  as  ilie 
characters  of  the  order,  incisor  teeth  iu  the  front  of  the  mouth,  four  in  the  upper  jaw.  iu 
one  row;  mamnuc  two,  pectoral.  In  this  order  he  placed  four  genera,  lumv  (in  which 
he  included  man  and  the  orang-outang),  nmia,  lemur,  and  TetpertUio;  correepoiidiug  to 
the  bimana  (man  alone),  qwtwumana,  and  eJmi\>ptera  of  Cuvier.  That  many  of  the 
primates  of  LinntBus  really  occupy  n  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  nature,  either  as  to 
organization  or  iQlelUgcnce,  than  many  other  mammalia,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

FBDIE  (Lat.  jnima,  the  first — i.e.,  hour),  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  lessen-  hours"  of 
the  Roman  breviaiy  (q.v.).  It  may  be  called  ihe  public  morning-prayer  of  tlii.t  f-hun  h. 
and  corresponds  in  substance  with  the  morning  service  of  the  other  ancient  litnrgirs. 
allowance  being  made  for  Latin  peculiarities.  Prime  commences  with  the  iKiuiiiful 
hymn  of  Prudentius,  Jam  lueia  arte  mdere.  wliich  is  followed  by  three  and  occnsionally 
fourpsnlms,  the  hist  portion  of  which  consists  of  the  opening  verses  of  Ihe  ]18iii  \'m 
the  authorized  vcrsiuu,  119th)  psalm,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
"  lesser  hours."  Prime  conclui&s  with  pn^era  upptupriate  to  the  begf^ning  of  a  (Jiiri^- 
tian's  day. 

PRIME,  Brnjamih  TouNa,  lTSS-01;  b.  Long  Island,  K  T.;  graauated  at  Urn  cri- 
lue  of  New  Jersey  in  1751;  took  liis  medical  degree  at  I^'yden.  He  wrote  rssiiys  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  many  songs  and  ballads  which  were 
very  popular  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Among  his  pmjlications  are  ?7<c  Pafr.'i't 
Muae.  or  Poema  on  Some  ^  tke  Prine^al  Seentt  ^  the  Late  War,  by  an  Amcriiriui; 
CohinMa'9  Glory,  or  Britliih  HxitamA;  A  Btem  an  the  Ameriean  Bneiution;  Mvtcij.- 
via  Cantbrj/omaehia, 

PRIME,  Edwabd  Doru  Qriffot,  b.  N.  T.,  1814;  graduated  at  Union  college  in  If  3-\ 
and  at  Princeton  theological  seminary  iu  1838;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  :it 
Bcotchtown.  N.  Y.,  18^-51;  became  amodate  editor  of  the  A'ew  TarK  Obtenxria  185:': 
chaplain  at  Rome  in  18BS:  resumed  bisconnection  with  tlie  Ob»frtw  in  1855,  and  betan  o 
one  of  the  proprielors  in  1865.  He  traveled  extensively  186ft-70,  and  publiaht'd  on  his 
return  Around  (he  World:  ^tchea  of  Iravel  Through  Many  La7id»  and  over  Many  ,Sf «». 
He  is  the  author  also  of  J^brty  Tears  in  the  Turkic  Snwire,  or  Memain  of  the  Jtev.  117//- 
iam  Oondell,  D.  D. ,  Mitmmary  eftha  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  Be  has  written  many  letters  uudi  r 
the  signature  of  Eusebius. 

PRIME,  Samuel  Iren-eus,  d.d.,  b.  at  Ballston,  N.  Y..  1812;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams college,  Mass.,  in  1839;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  preached  one  veur 
at  Ball^lon  and  three  years  at  Matteawan,  NTY.,  on  the  Hudson.  In  1840  he  liecttme 
one  of  the  editors  and  proprietoij^  of  the  New  York  Gbn'.rver,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected. He  has  published  numerous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  sre  ihe  fol- 
lowing: TmnelB  tn  JSurope  and  the  Sast,  2  vols.;  Letters  fivm  Stuitgei-land;  The.  AUum- 
bra  and  the  Kremlin;  Life  in  yew  York;  Annaie  of  the  SngUeh  Bible:  Thovghfii  tm  the 
Death  of  Little  ChOdren;  The  FWser  of  Prayer;  Five  Year*  of  Prayer;  The  Bible  in  the 
Letant;  Memoire  of  the  Ber>.  Jficholat  Murray,  D.D;  Tjife  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Mar$e. 

PRIME,  William  Cowper,  b.  N.  Y.,  1825;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
in  1848;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York,  and  practiced  law  until  1661.  when  he 
became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  JourntU  of  Gfininerce.  He  has  piiblif*lie'l  77i€  Otrl 
Creek  f^ttem;  Boat-Life  tn  Egypt  and  Nvbin;  Tent-  Ltfe  in  the  Holy  Land;  Coine,  Mrdab. 
and  Scah,  Audent  arid  Mwlern.  lUuttrated  ami  Deambed;  OM^herDea,,  Jenmlnu — 
The  Old  Symn,  ite  Origin  and  Qenealogyj  an  edition  in  ^-simile  of  Aj[(»ert  Dnrer's  Lit- 
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PRIME-MOVBR.  A  machine  transforming  appareot  nattual  energy  into  risible 
work,  and  varied  in  form  relatively  to  both.  Man  himself  is  the  lugbest  primc-mov<;r 
and  standard  of  natural  construction.  Next  are  thb  animiUs,  greater  muscular  exumples. 
foreshadowing  the  division  of  the  translators  of  energy  into  classes,  relating  more  to  tlie 
work  to  l>e  performed  than  to  the  energy  to  be  transiformed.  While  prime-movers  are 
parallel  In  many  points  to  the  machines  which  they  drive,  they  are  almost  alone  in 
requiring  a  comtniction  adapted  to  the  driving-power;  demanding  a  distinct  region  of 
sdenUfic  principles,  aud  thus  a  "sdenoe  of  power"  or  "first  motion."  Exlmusting  n 
visible  energy,  tiiey  demand  an  economy,  in  per  cent  of  work,  from  each  "destruction;'' 
thus,  greater  than  machiues,  they  become  motors. 

The  sources  of  apparent  energy  in  nature,  made  actuiU  through  prime-movers,  arc 
muscular  energy,  gravitation,  and  heat;  the  two  latter  respectively  including  falling 
water  and  atmosplieric  movements;  electricity  and  magnetism.  Although  the  hcal- 
mover,  or  steam-ensine,  holds  the  first  place,  ^et  it  was  preceded  in  history  by  the  united 
force  of  animals  directed  by  men  upon  vanous  objects;  aud  by  the  wmdmill — to  the 
pr^rie  what  tlie  water-wheel  is  to  the  river — the  oldest  mechaniciu  survivor  at  antiquity, 
driming  to  add  to  the  short  list  a  fourth  source  of  eaersy — ^horizontal  velocity.  After 
the  windmill  were  the  water-wheels,  in  many  forms;  then  appeared  the  last  of  the 
"directly  visible"  powers;  that  preceded  the  heat-engine— Barker's  mill,  a  rude  form, 
giving  power  and  prophesying  the  turbine.  This  gave  control  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
expressed  in  the  vertical  fall  from  level  to  level,  of  oodles  of  water;  a  force  equivalent 
in  foot-pounds  to  the  product  of  tlie  weight  of  the  water  multiplied  by  the  feet  of  fall, 
equaling  the  energy  increased  continually  to  the  point  of  shocit  on  the  water-whccl ; 
where,  intercepted  m  its  force,  It  loses  an  energy  equal  to  the  work  "  attached  "  to  the 
wheel ;  thus  with  li^bt  work  losing  most  of  the  euerg^  of  the  body  of  water.  Even 
older  than  the  wheel  is  the  water-engine,  a  slow  mover,  in  its  construction  forerunner  of 
the  steam-engine.  The  he^;-engino,  in  the  form  of  steam-engine  used  for  propulsion, 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  stationary  engine,  that  produced  the  turbine  as  a  com- 
petitor against  the  wheel,  grown  obsolete,  and  against  tlie  new  power,  tlireatening  to  ttike 
the  place  of  the  waterfall.  In  turn,  as  special  purposes  sought  special  primeHnovers, 
appeared  hot-air,  gas,  and  electro-dynamic  engines;  restricteain  their  applications,  but 
in  tliose  superior;  ami  f^in,  in  turn,  we  shall  probably  see  electricity  in  mrious  devel- 
opments; then  the  appli^  force  of  tlie  tides,  great  natural  prime-movers,  replacing  Uio 
turbine  in  its  first  importance;  then  the  sun's  neat  guthored  and  applied  ia  tropical  iands 
tor  the  uses  of  a  new  civilization. 

PRIMITIVE  WESLBYANS  originated  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  camp-meetings  into  England  by  Lorenzo  Dow  about  1807.  Willittm  Clows, 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  united  in  the  services  at  these  meetings,  and  Hugh  Bourne,  a 
layman  of  prominence,  wrote  a  pamphlet  In  their  defense,  to  which  the  preachers  of 
several  circuits  replied.  In  1807  the  conference  di.sclivimed  connection  with  them;  in 
1808  expelled  Bourne,  and  in  1810,  Clows  also.  Both,  however,  continued  their  meet- 
ings and,  in  1810,  established  the  Primitive  Mctliodist  connection,  retaining  tlie  doctrines 
ana  discipline  of  Wealeyan  Me*.hodism;  striving  to  restore  the  original  simple  dress  and 
manner  of  living;  reviving  Wesley's  custom  of  "out-door  preachiag;"  and  li(^-nsing 
women  to  preach.  Two-tlrtrds  of  their  aanu.il  conference  are  laymen.  They  have  lx?en 
very  ueeful  among  the  poor  and  neglected  classes  at  home;  and  have  established  sevenil 
missions  abroad.  In  1880  they  reported,  exclusive  of  Canada,  174,469  members;  1041 
traveling  preachers;  14.S44  local  preachers;  10,230  class  leaders;  5.918  cliapels and  other 
DFeacfaing places;  3,884  Sunday-schools,  containing  57,016  teachers,  868.336  scholars,  ami 
7,T72  catechumen  memtwrs;  church  property  valued  at  over  $10,000,000;  and  a  theolog- 
ical school  at  Manchester. 

miCOGEH ITtTSE  is  the  rule  of  law  nnder  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  succeeds 
to  the  father's  real  estate  in  preference  to,  and  in  absolute  exclusion  of.  the  younger  sons 
and  all  the  sisters.  This  is  the  rule  adopted  in  Britain  and  in  most  Europeiiu  coiuilrie.«, 
though  latterly  the  policy  of  the  rule  has  been  disputed,  and  the  contrary  example  of 
Fiance  pointed  to  as  an  example  or  a  warning,  according  to  the  tiieory  advocated.  The 
rule  operates  as  follows:  whenever  a  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  real  estate — i.e.,  lands 
and  houses— his  eldest  son  Is  the  only  person  entitled  by  law  to  the  whole:  and  if  llie 
other  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  out  of  tiie  personality  they  arc 
left  destitute.  If  the  eldest  son  is  dead,  but  has  left  an  eldest  son,  such  grandson  of  the 
deceased,  in  like  manner,  succeeds  to  the  whole  lands  exclusively,  and  so  on,  following 
in  miGoesslon,  tlie  eldest  sons  of  eldest  sons,  aoi]  their  next  eldest  sons,  one  by  one.  in 
their  order  of  seniority.  But  when  the  male  line  is  exhausted,  tiien  females  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  same  way  singly  and  by  seniority,  bat  all  together  succeed  jointly.  Such  Is 
tlie  rule  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The  preference  of  males  to  females  was  also  the 
Jewish  rule  and  the  Greek  nile,  or  at  least  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens;  but  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  It  is  generally  said  our  prefeience  of  males  took  its  oriirin 
from  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the  devolution  of  iand  depended  on  the  pci->onal 
ahitity  of  the  party  to  pCTform  military  service.  Our  D&nish  ancestoi-R  seem  not  to  have 
aclinowladgra  any  preference  of  the  males,  but  the  Saxons  did  so.  Our  law  dfws  not, 
like  the  Salic  law,  totally  exclado  females,  but  merely  poBtpoue%itfeDi«yii^@i>«^M 
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are  exliansted.  Though,  however.  It  is  the  general  law  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  there  is  cue  county  iu  Eughtttd,  tlmt  of  Kent,  w^lici'e,  by  ancient  custom — ' 
calle<l  gavelkind — a  different  rule  prevails,  and  Utc  laud,  instead  of  going  wholly  to  the 
eldest  sou,  is  divided  equally  among  uH  the  sons.  So  tliere  is  an  exception,  called 
Borougli  Englisli,  in  some  boroughs  aud  cilius  of  Biigland,. where  tiie  land,  instead  of 
going  to  tlio  eldest  son,  goes  wholly  to  the  youngest  son.  The  evils  said  to  he  nttendaiit 
Oil  the  law  of  primogeniture  are  alleged  to  be,  tliat  it*ofteu  produces  great  karctebip, 
by  making  one  of  the  funiiiy  enormously  rich,  and  the  others  veiy  poor,  thereby  inUo- 
diiciug  a  Hense  of  inequality  and  iojustice  among  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  them- 
s«'lve9  equals  by  the  law  ot  nature.  It  also  t«i)(ls  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of 
landed  property  iu  a  few  hands,  and  thereby  cuts  off  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from 
the  giatificatioQ  of  a  natural  desii-c  aud  from  one  ioceutive  to  industry — viz.,  the  acqui- 
dtioD  of  a  iwrtioQ  of  tha  soil.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  la  said  that  the  cases  of  hardship 
ill  ruality  seldom  occur,  for,  especially  in  modern  times,  an  equal  amount  of  personal 
prti|>ertjr  is  often  held  by  the  same  owners,  and  the  rule  <Ioes  not  apply  to  personality, 
which  IS  etjually  divided  among  alt  the  children.  Moreover,  the  great  land-owners 
seldom  die  lutestate,  but  almost  invariably  provide  for  their  younger  children  by  means 
of  cliHi'ges  or  burdens  on  the  family  estate,  and  so  counteract  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
primogeuLture.  The  accumutatioa  of  landed  property  is  said  to  t>e  not  an  evil,  but  the 
coatnuy,  for  it  enables  a^culture  to  flourish,  inasoiuch  as  the  larger  the  farms,  the 
greater  is  the  capital  reciuiretl.  and  the  greater  benefit  to  the  land,  and  ultimately  to  tite 
public.  The  law  of  primogeniture  in  Kngtaud  is  not  as  It  Is  or  was  in  ScoUaud,  stereo* 
typed  in  its  most  odious  form  by  the  practice  of  entailingthe  lands,  and  so  locking  tbem 
up  for  generations  in  one  family,  secluding  them  from  commerce,  and  of  necessity  pre- 
vcnling  the  successive  heirs  iu  possession  from  making  improvements.  The  evils  of  the 
Scotch  entail  system  have  long  been  exposed,  and  led,  in  1848,  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
law,  by  whicl)  the  pmcttce  of  disentailing,  the  property  is  made  more  easy  and  frequent. 
But  in  England,  land  cannot  be  loclced  up  for  a  greater  period  than  the  lives  of  persons 
in  existence,  and  for  21  years  more,  after  which  uie  parties  entitled  can  sell  or  bnng  the 
lands  into  the  market  at  their  discretion;  so  that  it  is  not  correct  to  $a.j  that  the  accn- 
muhition  of  land  in  the  great  families  is  caused  bv  the  law  of  primogeniture,  for  practi- 
cilly  each  successive  generation  can  do  what  it  likes  with  the  property,  and  squander  it 
nt  will.  It  is  only  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  feelings  of  family  pride  that  the 
family  estates  are  kept  tr^thtr  in  a  family.  The  mode  in  wliich  this  is  practically 
douu  in  England  is  as  follows:  the  peer  or  head  of  tlie  family  being  tenant  for  life,  and 
the  inheritance  being  entailed  upon  bis  eldest  son,  who  is  about  to  marry,  the  father 
an  I  son  take  the  proper  steps  (which  they  can  always  do  jointly)  for  unsettling  the 
CMbite,  and  obtaining  the  absolute  dominion  over  it. '  They  then  proceed  to  resettle 
tlic  Cdtate,  making  the  father  as  before  tenant  for  life,  then  the  son  is  reduced  in  his 
turn  to  a  tenant  for  life  also,  after  the  father,  instead  of,  as  before,  being  tenant  in  tail, 
or  full  proprietor.  Tims,  t|ie  maintenance  of  the  family  dignity  is  secured  for  another 
generation  l>y  settling  the  inheritance  on  the  eldest  male  issue  of  the  intended  marriage; 
and  when  the  grandson  attains  the  age  of  21,  or  is  about  to  marry,  he  and  his  father  act 
iu  the  same  way  toward  the  uext  generation.  The  English  law  of  landed  property  has 
UtMi  sold  to  answer  admirably  all  the  puiposcs  to  which  it  is  applicable,  for  a  testa- 
mentary power  Is  given  which  stimulates  industry,  and  encourages  accumulation ;  and 
while  capriclouB  limitations,  sueh  as  perpetual  entails,  are  restrained,  property  Is  allowed 
to  b^  molded  aocording  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  every  fiuniiy. 

FRBtfORSK,  or  Littoral  Protikce,  a  division  in  a  Siberia,  bounded  by  the 
Pacific  ocean,  the  Okhotsli,  Japan.  Behring,  uid  Polar  seas  and  Behring  strait;  adjoin- 
ing Mantchooria  and  Yakutsk;  lying  lietween  43°  20'  and  70°  n.  lat,  and  ISr  e.  to  170° 
w.  long. ;  TO1,943  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '67,'  43,320.  The  d  iviaion  is  traversed  in  the  n.  by  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  Amoor  and  the  Anadyr  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  islands  of  Sagbnlien 
and  the  Russian  Kuriles  form  part  of  the  province,  which  belongs  to  the  general  division 
of  c.  Siberia  as  established  in  1885.  The  government  is  by  a  governor,  subordinate  to 
the  governor-general  of  the  grand  division,  and  by  a  council  of  regency.  The  inhabi- 
t:mts  arc  of  many  races,  including  Rus-iinns,  Japanese,  Mantchoos,  Kamtchadales,  and 
others.    Capital,  Nikilayevsk,  opposite  Saghalien. 

PSDCKOSE,  Primula,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  primvlaeM,  having  a  bell- 
sh-npcd  or  tubular  5-toothed  calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  five  segments,  five 
stamens,  a  globose  germen  containing  many  ovules,  and  a  many-seeded  cl^>sule  opening 
\iy  five  valves,  and  generally  with  ten  ti-eth  at  the  apex.  The  spedes  are  all  herbaoeoua 
pprennials,  generally  having  only  radical  leaves;  and  the  flowers  In  a  dmple  umbel, 
more  rarely  with  -scapes  bearing  solitary  flowera  Almost  all  of  them  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  groves 
and  meadows;  some  are  found  in  mountainous  regions.  Their  fine  colors  and  soft, 
cicttcate  beauty  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  some  of  them  as  garden  flowers,  probably 
from  the  very  banning  of  floriculture.  The  name  primrose  (Fr.  primeziTe,  Lat 
primula)  is  derivea  from  the  Latin  pnmut,  first,  and  refers  to  the  early  appearance  of 
the  flowers  of  some  of  tlie  most  common  species  In  spring.— The  Oommqi;  Prihrosb  (P. 
pufffaris),  abundant  in  woods,  hcdgebanks,  and  pastures  in  Big^i^|^^f][i9^^rtT(^  of 
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Europe,  has  obovate-oblong,  wrinkled  leaves,  and  single-flowered  scapes;  the  flowers 
about  aa  incli  broad,  yellowlsh-wliite.  This  is  the  plant  to  which  the  li^iiglish  nnme 
primrosti  specially  belongs.  Akin  to  it  is  the  cowshp  (q.v.),  or  Paiolb  (P.  veris),  aud 
perhaps  still  more  nearly  related  is  the  Ojo-ip  {P.  elatit»%  apparently  wild  in  some  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties;  but  supposed  by  some  botanists  to  be 
intmnediate  between  the  common  primrose  and  tlw  cowslip,  wtiich  they  therefore 
regard  as  extreme  fomu  of  one  species.— The  polyanthus  (q.v.)  is  a  culUvatea  variety 
of  the  cowslip.— The  auricula  (q-v.)  (P.  auricula),  an  Alpine  spedes,  is  a  favorite 
garden  flower.— The  Bird's-Ete  PitiuiuME  {P.fariium)  and  the  Scottish  Primiuwe  {P. 
Ifcotiea)  are  both  flowers  of  exqui^te  beauty,  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain;  the 
latter  chiefly  on  tlie  coasts  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  Orkney  islands.  Ttic  Alps 
and  the  Himalaya  mountains  produce  several  species.  The  Chinbbe  Pbimrosb  (P. 
Sinentis)  h&s  for  more  thao  40  years  lieeo  very  common  in  Britain,  not  only  as  a  green- 
house but  a  window  plant.  It  produces  compound  umbels  of  very  numerous  lilac  or 
white  flowers,  which  are  displayed  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 

FKUTDLACEJB,  a  natiuvl  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  more  than  200  known 
qiecies.  mostly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  r^ons.  They  are  all  herlmpcous.  or 
scarcely  half-shruhlw,  with  leaves  generally  all  radical,  and  no  stipules.  The  culyx  is 
xenenulf  5-cleft,  in^rior  or  half-auperior,  regular,  persistent;  the  corolla,  with  the  limb 
aivlded  into  as  many  segments  as  the  calyx,  rarely  wanting ;  the  stamens  inserted  on  the 
corolla,  one  opposite  to  each  of  its  lobes;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  solitary,  tlie 
Bt^ma  capitate;  the  capsule  with  a  central  placeuta  and  many  seeds.  Many  of  the 
prunroses  liave  flowers  of  much  beauty,  and  some  are  very  fragrant  as  the  primrose, 
cowslip,  auricula,  pimpernel,  louMStrife,  etc. 

FBUniX  XOB'ILE.  See  Ptolemaic  Ststeh. 

mVCB  (ZiSt.  priiuept,  from  primiu,  flrst,  and  eapio,  I  take),  an  epithet  which  was 
c^ginally  ^died  to  the  ptineepa  smatUt  of  the  Boman  utale.  ud  aftnward  liecame  a 
title  of  dignity.  It  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  hla  succefiBors;  hence  the  word  was 
afterward  applied  to  persona  enjoying  kingly  power,  more  especially  Qxe  rtilem  of  iimall 
states,  either  sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wal^  or  dependent,  like  . 
the  rulerB  of  certairt  states  in  Germany.  The  title  is  now  verj'  generally  applied  lo  the 
sons  of  kineis  and  emperors,  and  persons  of  the  blood-royal.  In  various  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  title  prince  is  borne  families  of  eminent  rank,  but  not  pdscefml 
of  sovereignty;  and  in  England  a  duke  is,  in  strict  heraldic  language,  entitlod  to  be 
s^led  "high  pnissant  and  most  noble  prince,"  and  a  marquis  or  ear)  as  "mo8t  noble 
and  pnissant  prince."  Practically,  however,  in  Britain,  the  term  piince  is  restricted  to 
members  of  the  royal  family.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  by  a  special 
patent  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  this  is  the  only  case  in  wmcli  the  title  prinve  is  con- 
nected with  a  territorial  distinction.  In  Germany,  the  ambiguity  of  applying  tlie  same 
title  to  the  Inembers  of  royal  bouses  and  princely  families,  not  sovereign,  is  avoided,  the  « 
former  beini?  styled  "  prinz,"  the  latter  "  fDrst"  The  Germsn  fOrst lakes  rank  t>elow  the 
duke  (berzog).  Host  of  the  counts  who  had  a  seat  in  the  old  German  diet  were  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  prince  on  their  acquiesrence  In  the  dismemberment  <d  tlie  German 
emjrfre.  In  a  more  general  acceptation,  the  term  prince  is  often  used  for  a  sovt  reign  or 
the  ruler  of  a  state. 

PRINCE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Prince  Edward's  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having 
Ihe  waters  of  Northumberland  strait  on  the  s.  and  w.,  forming  Bedeque  bay  Kgmont 
bay  on  the  8.w..and  Tignish  bay  and  Holland  bay  on  the  n.e.;  TSTsq.m.;  pop.  71, 
96,9Ca.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Prince  Edward  island  milroiid,  terminating  nt  Tignish 
bay.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  well-timbered,  with  a  fertile  soil  well  cultivated. 
Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Live  titwk  are 
exported,  also  eggs,  potatoes,  and  oysters.  Within  its  limits  are  several  islauds  known 
as  agreeable  summer  reports.    Co.  seat,  Summereide. 

PRTNOE.  Thomas,  1687-1758;  b.  Mass,;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1707; 
traveled  in  Europe  for  several  years;  returned  to  America  in  1717,  and  was  ordained 
colleasxie  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  the  Old  South  church  of  Boston.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  Old  South  a  valuable  librwry,  part  of  which  was  lost  when  the  British  soldiery  had 
pnesesnon  of  the  building,  and  oif  ttie  reminder  In  the  Boston  public  library  a  caulogue  * 
was  made  in  1898.  Prince  was  dlstingnished  for  his  leaminjr  and  pulpit  abilities.  He 
published,  l>eside8  many  sermons,  the  following  works:  An  Afieoviit  of  the  Mr»t  Appear- 
anet  of  the  Aurora  Borealit;  A  Chronologieai  Sutorj/  of  New  PJnplanrl  in  (he  fbrm 
Annaa;  Account  of  the  EngUsh  Miniiters  on  Martha's  Vineyani;  Au  Impromment^the 
Doctrine  of  Earthquakee,  e&ntaining  an  Hittorieal  Summai-y  of  t/ie  moet  remairkable  Earth- 
quakes  of  New  England;  Nexo  England  pMhnbook  revised  and  improved. 

PRINCE  EDWARD,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  bounded  by  the  Appomattox  river,  and  the 
Nottaway  river;  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Dnovilfc,  niic!  tlic  Atlimtic,  Mis^ismppi 
HDd  Ohio  niilroads;  abmit  S?5  wj.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,66S— 9.«17  colored.  The  fnirface  is 
uneven,  and  contains  coal.  The  soil  ia  fertile.  Tlic  principal  productions  are  ccun, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  oats.   Ca  seat,  FannviUe.  Digitized  by  v~:iOOQlC 
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PRINCE  EDWAKD,  n  cn.  ia  9.  Ontario,  consisting  of  n  peninsula  surronnded  1^ 
]itl:e  Outariu.  coi)iiecl(;(I  wiili  Uie  muiii-lund  in  the  ii.w.;  874  sq.m.;  pop.  '71.  20,3W. 
Tiia  ]i\i.e  forms  amoug  thu  islands  on  the  n.e.  which  aru  iacladtid  in  the  county  iseveral 
iHiys  and  ini»ts — (juiutu  bay  in  the  u..  aud  Prinoo  Edwaril'ii  bay  in  the  s.e.,  and  West 
Luke  oa  the  s.vi.  It  lias  several  importaat  fishing  sUUloDS,  ana  manufactures  of  iron, 
plaster,  atcam-tiiigicce,  nod  laachinery ;  also  hrmveries.  potteries,  tanneries,  and  lumber 
mills.    Co.  seat,  PictOD. 

FKDfCE  EBWAILD  ISLAITO,  a  province  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  s.  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  bv  theBlrail 
of  Northumberland,  lat.  about  45°  58' 10  47°  4'  D..<ong.  62°  to  64*  28' west.  Ijength,  130  m.; 
breaiitb,  4  to  34  m. ;  area,  3,178  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '41,  47,034;  '48,  62.678;  71,  94,0aL 
The  surface  is  undulnttng;  but  few  of  tlie  bltls.  the  chief  of  which  arc  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  island,  and  run  from  u.  to  a.,  arc  upwai^  of  300  ft.  in  height.  The  coasis  are  girdled 
by  a  hold  line  of  red  sandstone  cliffs,  Taiyiug  in  hetjiclit  from  SO  to  100  ft.,  and  are 
indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  several  of  which,  as  Cardi^u  bay  an  the  e.,  the 
entrance  to  Oeot^town,  and  Hillsborough  bay  on  tlie  s.,  tlie  entrance  to  Churlottetown 
(tlic  capital  of  the  culouy),  are  deep  and  spacious,  and  afford  safe  ancliorage  for  laim 
vessels.  Other  inlets  are  Bedeque  and  E^ont  bays  on  tties.,  and  Holland,  Richmona, 
and  St,  Peter's  Ijays  oa  the  north.  The  nvers  tm  mostly  short.  The  soil,  which  is  welt 
watered  with  numerous  springs  and  rivers,  rests  upon  red  saodstone,  and  consists  for 
tlie  most  part  of  a  layertn  vegetable  matto-  above  a  light  loam,  which  Tests  upon  stifl 
cl'iy  above  sandstona  It  is  of  great  fertiUty,  and  the  agricultaral  product  are  about 
double  the  quantity  required  for  local  consumption.  Of  the  whole  area,  consistiDg  of 
1.860,000  acres,  1,800,000  acres  are  "good  "  land,  and'«0,OW)  acres  are  "poor"  land;  and 
in  1651  tliere  were  under  cultivation  215,380  acres;  in  1871,  1,097,860  acres.  Since  the 
year  1848  agriculture  has  become  a  much  more  important  branch  of  industry.  Between 
1848andl861  theagricultural  productshadincreased  in  many  instances  four-fold.  In  1871 
tlie  (imount  of  wheat  produced  was  269,300  bushels;  of  barley,  176,441  bushels;  oats, 
8,128.576  bushels;  beans  and  peas,  1836  bushels;  maize,  3,411  bushels;  and  potatoes, 
8,876,726  bushels.  In  April,  1871,  the  live  stock  in  the  colony  comprised  36,820  horws, 
62.984  large  cattle.  147,804  sheep  and  lamba,  and  oa,SU  pigs.  The  eoil  and  cllmata  are 
admirably  adapted  for  producing  wheat,  and  all  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown 
in  temperate  climes  are  produced  here.  The  climate,  mllder^lian  that  of  the  ccmtinentaL 
regions  in  the  vicinity,  and  free  from  the  fogs  whldi  prevail  on  cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia,  is  very  healthy.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  extremely  poor  in  minerals;  copper 
and  bog-iron  ore  are  known  to  exist  in  small  q^atities.  In  the  neighboring  waters 
extensive  and  profitable  flslieries  are  carried  on.  The  flsli  caught  are  piincifmlly  mack- 
erel, salmon,  oiewivee  or  gaspereaux  (of  the  herring  family),  herrings,  codfish,  and  hake. 
Manufactures  are  not  important.,  thou^  cloth  is  made  to  some  small  extent.  The 
Prince  Edward  Island  railway,  198  m.  m  length,  was  opened  in  1875.  It  is  constructed 
•on  a  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  cost  about  £8,300  i>er  mile.  The  value  of  total  imports  for 
1873-74  amounted  to  £882,740;  of  the  exports,  to £144,426.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
for  1874  was  £81.270;  the  expenditure,  £88,780.  Tlie  colonial  government  was  vested  in 
a  lieutenant-governor,  a  house  of  assembly,  a  l^slative  council,  and  an  executive  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  lieutenant-goTenior.  The  legi^ture  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
declined  to  agree  to  the  plan  for  a  union  of  the  British  North  American  colanles  which 
re.<itiUed  from  the  negotiations  beguu  in  1864;  but  at  last,  in  1878.  Uila  colony  entered 
the  confederation,  and  beciune  one  of  the  provinces  of  tlie  dominion.  Charfotletown, 
tlie  provincial  capital,  liad  in  1871  a  pop.  or8,807  (now  10,000).  la  1878  PrinceEdward 
Island  po88e.ssed  343  vessels  nf  55.547  tons.  There  are  in  the  province  a  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  model  scliool.  18  grammar  schools,  and  about  370  district  schools.  Tuition 
is  free  to  all  hut  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fee  for  fuel.  In  11  months 
ended  Jan.  1,  1874.  £11.^  was  disbursed  from  the  colonial  treasury  for  public  educa- 
tion. The  island  is  divided  into  8  counties — Prince,  Queen's,  and  King's  counties — of 
which  the  chief  towns  are  rcspectivdy  Summerside,  Charlottctown,  and  Georgetown. 
All  parts  of  the  island  are  traversed  by  coach-roads;  and  the  island  has  a  telegrapliic sys- 
tem, partly  submarine.  The  railway  crosses  tlie  island,  connecting  Charlottctown  with 
Tignish  on  tlie  n.w.,  and  Georgetown  and  Souris  00  tlie  9.e.  The  island  was  first  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  1745,  and  was  retaken  by  them,  and  finally  annexed  to 
tlieir  possessions  in  1 758. 

PRINCE  GEORGE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia;  drained  by  the  James  and  Appomattox 
rivers,  its  n.  and  n.w,  boundaries,  and  also  by  the  Biackwater:  traversed  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, Mlssis^ppi  and  Ohio  railroad;  280  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8.861— 8, 756  of  American  birth; 
S,981  colored.  The  chief  products  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  poric.  Co.  seat.  Prince 
Ocorges's  Court-house. 

PRINCE  GEORGE'S,  a  co.  in  a.  Haiyland,  drained  by  the  I^tQxent  and  Potomac 
rivers,  the  latter  separating  it  from  the  District  of  Columbia  on  ihe  w. ;  traversed  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Oliio  and  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  railroads;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
28.263— 35  705  of  American  birth;  12.813  colored.  Tobacco,  com,  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  products;  the  annual  yield  of  tobacco  is  about  4,000,000  lbs.   There  aie^im|wrtant 
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nXSCS  or  walks,  the  title  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  soTercIgii  of  England.  The 
Diitive  buvc;rt:i^Q&  of  Wales  were  so  de^gnated  Id  the  dnys  of  Weleli  iDdepfiideiice;  and 
OD  the  couqueat  of  Wales,  the  principality  of  Waleeand  earldom  of  Chester  were  bestowed 
by  Henry  III.  on  his  «un,  afterwtml  liAlward  I.,  but  an  an  office  of  irutit  uud  govern- 
nieitt  rather  than  as  a  title.  It  is  tniditioDally  related  that  Edward  I.  engaged  to  give 
the  Welsh  people  a  prince  wlio  would  he  born  among  them,  and  not  know  a  word  of 
English,  and  fulfilled  tlie  promise  by  bestowlDg  the  principality  on  his  infant  son,  Edward, 
h.  at  Caernarvon  castle.  Edward,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  became  hcir-appar- 
cnt.  Bilward  III.,  his  son,  was  never  prince  of  Wales;  hut  in  1S48  he  invested  his  son, 
Eilward  the  blach  prince,  with  tlie  priacipality,  and  from  that  time  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales  has  been  home  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  king.  The  title  is,  however,  not 
iiiberited,  aud  has  usually  been  bestowed  by  patent  and  investiture,  though  in  a  few 
instances  the  heir  to  the  inrone  has  become  prince  of  Wales  simply  by  being  so  declared. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  is  by  inheritance  dnkeof  Cornwall,  atitle  first  conferred 
in  1387  on  Edward  the  black  prince,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  John  of  Eltliam,  the  last 
eurl  of  Cornwall,  and  held,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  by  the  first  begotten  son 
of  the  lung.  The  Utle  of  ear)  of  Chesto',  borne  by  Edward  IIL  before  his  acceaaion  to 
the  throne,  has  ainoe  been  given  alon^  with  the  priacipality  of  Wales.  That  earldom 
was,  by  21  Richard  IX.  c.  9,  erected  into  a  principality ;  and  ft  was  enacted  that  it  should 
be  givcu  in  future  to  the  kin^B  eldest  son — a  precedent  which  has  since  been  followed, 
although  that  statute,  along  with  all  others  in  the  same  parliament,  was  repealed  by  1 
Henry  IV.  c.  8.  On  the  death  of  a  prince  of  Wales  in  his  father's  lifetime,  the  title  has 
been  conferred  on  th»  sovereigu'a  grandson,  or  next  younger  son,  being  heir-appar- 
ent. As  heir  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  is  prince  and  hirii 
steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rotbsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Rennew,  and  lord  of  the 
isles.  The  liigh  offioe  held  by  the  house  of  Stewart  (see  Stewart,  Houbb  op)  became 
merged  in  the  crown  when  Robert  II.,  the  representative,  of  the  family,  ascended  tlie 
throne  of  Scotland  in  1371.  The  earldom  of  Carrick  waa  conferred  by  Ftobert  11.  on  his 
eldest  son.  Thedukti^om  of  Rothesay  was  created  hy  a  solemn  council  held  at  Scone  in 
1398,  and  conferred  on  David,  eldest  son  and  l^ir  oi  Robert  III. ;  and  when  David,  in 
1402,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  uncle,  it  was  transferred  to  his  brother  James, 
afterward  James  L  of  Scotland.  Renfrew  was  the  chief  patrimony  of  the  stewards  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  it  waa  granted  by  the  aovereign  In  the  12tli  c.,  their  principal  resi- 
dence having  been  in  the  burgh  of  Renfrew.  In  1404  king  Robert  III.  granted  the 
barony  of  Renfrew  and  other  portions  of  tlic  estates  of  the  stewards  to  his  son  and  heir, 
James,  since  which  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  has  borne  the  title  of  baron  of 
Renfrew.  By  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  of  1469,  the  titles  of  prince  and  high  stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothesay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of  the 
isles  were  vested  in  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  forever. 
The  present  prince  of  Wales  was  created  earl  of  Dublin  on  Sep.  10,  184*,  that  dignity 
being  destined  to  him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Brltmn  and 
Ireland,  forever. 

An  annnity  of  £40,000  was  settled  on  the  prince  of  Wales  by  26  Vict  c.  1.  He  has 
besides  the  revenncs  of  the  dtichy  of  Cornwall.  These  amounted  previously  to  1840to 
between  £11,000  and  £16,000:  since  that  period  they  have  greally  risen,  amounting  in 
1678  to  £96,837,  Only  a  small  part  of  this  income  has  been  eicpended  since  the  birth  of 
the  present  prince  of  Wales.  The  B\im  paid  over  to  the  present  prince  of  Wales  in 
1808  was  £56,303;  and  in  1876,  £70,875.    An  income  of  $10,000  has  been  settled  by 

EarUament  on  the  princess  of  Wales,  to  be  raised  to  £80,000  in  the  event  of  her  widow- 
ond.   The  annuittee  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  are  charged  on  the  consoli- 
da'ed  fund. 

The  prince  of  Wales  has  a  separate  household,  as  also  has  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Act  85,  Geo.  TIL  c.  126  makes  provision  to  prevent  the  accumiiiation  of  debt  by  any 
future  heir-apparent  totlie  crown,  and  enacts  that  as  soon  as  he  shall  liaveaseparateestab- 
liiihment,  the  treasurer  or  principal  officer  shall  make  a  plan  of  sucli  estnblisbment  in 
dlttinct  departments  and  classes,  with  the  salaries  and  payments  of  each  class,  and  of 
rach  individual  officer;  and  the  treasurer  is  made  responsible  for  the  punctiiality  of  all 
pajrments,  and  required  to  submit  his  accounts  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  statnte 
nf  treasons,  SO  Edw.  III.  makes  it  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
or  violate  the  chastity  of  bis  connort. 

By  a  statute  of  th'e  order  of  the  garter,  of  date  1806,  the  prince  of  Wales  becomes  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  as  soon  as  he  receives  that  title. 

In  1788,  on  the  illness  of  George  IIL,  it  was  made  a  question  whether  the  prince  of 
Wales  waa  not,  as  heir-apparent,  entitled  to  the  r^ncy;  the  recovery  of  the  king  pre- 
vented the  necessity  fur  a  decision,  but  it  Is  now  held  that  he  has  no  such  right 

TIm  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  those  of  the  sovereign,  differenced  by  a  label  of 
three  points  argent,  and  the  present  prince  of  Wales  bears  en  turttnit  the  escutcheon  of 
the  house  of  Saxony.  The  supporters  and  crest  are  the  same  as  those  of  royalty.  Tlie 
ancit'nt  coronet  of  llie  princeK  of  Wales  was  a  circle  of  gold  set  round  with  four  crosses 
pat€c,  and  at  many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately.  Since  the  restoration,  it  has  been  closeil 
iritli  one  arch  only,  adorned  with  pearls,  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  gross,  andifnr- 
oktwd  with  a  cap  trimmed  with  ermine,  like  Uiat  of  the  Bovei;signi.by  TbO^^Mi^f 
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Wales  has  fnrther  a  distinguishing  badge,  composed  of  n  plume  of  three  vhfte  ostrich 
feathers,  encircled  bv  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wiues,  and  accompanied  by  the 
motto  "  Ich  dieii "  (i  serve).  This  device  is  said  by  a  tradition,  on  which  cooddemblr , 
doubts  have  lieea  tltrowii.  to  liavc  been  first  assumed  by  the  Black  prince  after  ttie  bottle' 
of  Cncy,  in  1346,  when  he  took  such  a  plume  from  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  whom  lie 
had  slam  witb  his  own  hand.  The  motto  has  been  suppo»ed  to  allude  to  tlie  fact  tliat 
the  Icing  of  Bohemu  served,  or  was  stipendiary  to  the  french  king  in  his  wars. 

VSaUE  OT  VALB8  I8LAVD.  or  Pd'lo  PiNANa'  (Betel  Nut  ishind),  an  imporiaut 
British  possession,  and  one  oF  the  straits  settlements  (q  v.),  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait 
of  Malacca,  near  the  w.  coast  of  the  iVIalay  peninsula,  in  lat  5°  18  — 5°  30'  n.,  nnd  lonfi. 
100°  9'— 100'  25'  east.  Length  184  m.;  breadth,  5  to  10  m. ;  area,  106  sq.  miles.  A  bfclt 
of  cocoa-nut  and  lofty  areca  palms  runs  along  the  coast.  A  slip  of  low  land,  interspersed 
with  hills,  stretches  along  the  e.  side  of  the  hsland,  where  rice,  pepper,  hct<^l,  fruits,  pro- 
TisioDB,  etc.,  are  planted  on  the  level  [«rts;  nutmeg  and  clove-trees  on  tlie  heights.  This 
district  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  cut  by  well-kept  roads,  and  dotted  with  villas 
and  gardens.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  pepper  plantations  are  on  the  s.  and  t.w.  coasts;  thence 
rises  a  wooded  mountain  ridge,  which  increases  in  elevation  toward  tbc  n.,  where,  at  the 
sanitarium  hungalows  of  Stniwberry  hill,  it  attains  a  height  of  3,ftS3  feet.  The  rocks 
are  granite  and  mica  schist;  the  soil,  a  rich  vegetable  mold  ' 

The  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales  island  is  hetdtliy,  a  sea-bitwze  blowing  every  day, 
and  rain  failing  during  all  the  months  of  the  year,  except  January  and  Febniaiy.  In 
the  low  Umds.  the  thermometer  ranges  from  60°  to  90°,  and  at  aStrawberry  hill,  from 
63°  to  75",  affording  a  pleasant  change  wilbin  a  few  miles  of  Georgetown.  From  tlie 
sanitarium,  a  spleodid  view  la  obtoii^  of  the  plantations,  town,  shipping,  and  the  loftr 
bilU  of  Quedo. 

The  products  are  timber,  pepper,  sugar,  nutmegs,  cloves,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  areca  nuts, 

(ringer,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  etc. ;  and  the  pineapple,  sliaddock,  plantain,  banana,  orange, 
emon,  mango,  guava,  etc.,  abound.  The  attempt  to  grow  cotton ^as  proved  a  failure. 
Tin  ore  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  imports  may  be  valued  at  about 
£1,600,000;  the  exports  at  £3,000.000.  European  and  American  manufactures,  and 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern  Archipeliigo,  China,  India,  Siam,  and  Burmab, 
enter  the  emporium  of  Piince  of  Wales  island  on  their  way  to  suitable  markeia 

Georgetown,  the  capita!,  is  situated  at  the  n.e.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is 
defooded  by  fort  Comwallis.  The  goveinor's  liouse  and  the  hospital  are  st  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Eastern  straits  settlements, 
lucluding  Malacca  and  Singapore.  On  the  peninsula  opposite  lies  the  province  of  Welles- 
ley,  a  strip  of  country  85  m.  in  length  by  4  to  11  m.  in  breadth.  The  popiiliition  of 
Prince  of  Wales  island,  in  lt}71,wii8  61,797,  and  alone  with  tlmt  of  tlie  province  of  Welles- 
ley.  183,330;  of  whom  tlie  greater  number  are  Malays,  ninny  are  Chinese,  400  or  600 
are  Europeans  and  their  descendants;  the  remainder  being  Siamese,  Burmans,  Beugalese, 
etc. 

Toward  tlie  end  of  last  century,  a  capt.  F.  Light  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Queda,  from  whom  he  received  tiie  gift  of  Prince  of  Wales  island;  but  in  1786  it  was 
hiinded  over  to  the  Ea-H  India  company,  who  retained  capt.  Light  as  superintendent, 
and  paid  the  king  $6,000  annnally.  By  an  arrangement  to  pay  an  additional  $4,000 
3'tarly,  tlie  province  of  Wellesley  wss  afterward  ceded  to  the  company.  Population 
rapidly  increased,  the  forests  were  cleared  for  plantations,  and  a  large  trade  sprang  up. 
It  lias  been  nearly  stationary  for  severaKyears,  except  in  agriculture,  owing  to  the  more 
favorable  situation  of  Singapore  for  tlie  general  commerce  of  tliese  seas. 

PRINCEP9  SENATU8.  an  officer  of  the  Rcwnan  senate,  who.  under  the  monarchy. 
Wns  a  royal  flppointee  for  life,  eu»Um  urbis,  and  bud  precedence  among  the  deeewriri. 
Under  the  republic  he  was  the  appointee  of  the  curies,  B.C.  4S7,  the  patiea  minomni  geu- 
fftrm,  previously  ineligible,  were  made  eligible,  anil  afterward  the  senior  ex-censor  beltl 
the  ofnce  ex  ojjUch.  Later,  any  senator  was  elij^ble.  but  the  office  was  simply  bonoiiir^-. 
and  did  not  cany  with  it  the  preridency  of  the  senate.  Finally  the  title  buonged  lu  tfic 
emperor. 

PKZHGE  BUTEBTV  DB0P8.  These  scientific  toys,  so  called  from  prince  Rupert  {f-rc. 
Rupert),  their  inventor,  are  simply  drops  of  glass  Ibrown,  when  melted,  into  water,  and 
thus  suddenly  consolidated.  They  have  usually  a  form  somewhat  resembling  n  tadpole. 
The  ihick  end  may  he  subjected  to  smart  hammering  on  an  anvil  without  its  breaking; 
but  if  the  smnllest  fragment  of  the  tail  be  nipped  off.  the  whole  flies  into  fine  rtu>t 
with  almost  explosive  violence.  The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  state  of  strain  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  glass,  caused  by  the  sudden  consolidation  of  the  cnist.  Tlie  cnist 
is  formed  while  tlie  internal  mass  is  &X\\\  liqind.  This  tends  to  contract  on  cooling,  but 
is  prevented  by  ihe  molecular  forces  which  ntliich  it  to  the  crnst.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
what in  the  stnte  of  the  dog-head  of  n  gun  on  full-cock,  which  will  stand  a  smart  iilow 
without  falling;  while  a  slight  touch  applied  to  the  trigger  allows  tlie  ppring  to  act. 
Another  example  of  the  same  stale  of  constraint  is  the  Bologna  phial — a  glass  cup  witli 

^idc>:  thin,  but  the  bottom  very  thick.  It  also  is  cooled  as  quickly  os  MMsihle,  A 
bullet  may  be  dropped  into  it  with  safety  from  a  considerabR^e^ktr^m^Yr^^Hnall, 
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{.horp-edsed  fragment  of  flint  bo  droppod  in,  so  as  to  scratch  tha  Gurfoce  in  the  sUi^test 
dcgrae,  tne  molecular  forces  are  set  free,  and  the  whole  falls  to  pieces. 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER    See  Axuumth,  ante. 

rsaCE  TOTAL.   Sec  Tm. 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Virginia,  bovinded  on  the  n.  hy  Chesapeake  bay,  on 
the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  about  850  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  0,304 — 0,8^1  of  American  birlb, 
4.265  colored.  Tlie  surfikce  is  level  and  bcuvily  timbered.  The  soil  ia  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  cattle,  and  lumber.  Co.  seat.  Princess  Anuc  Court- 
Iloose. 

PRINCETON,  a  t.,  the  co.  scat  of  Bureau  co.  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qnincy  railroad;  105  m.  w.aw  of  CUtcaKO;  pop.  "70,  6,S00.  It  has  churches,  schooU,  8 
Imaks,  8  newapapers,  a  court-house,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
settled  towns  in  the  state,  and  has  always  had  the  repute  of  being  a  place  of  social  culture 
and  a  pleasant  residence. 

FSIHCZTOK,  a  t.  and  township  of  New  Jersey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
way, 40  m.  D.e.  of  Pliiladelphia.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  cont^dns  many  el^ant 
residences;  has  a  bank,  a  w(.-ekly  newspaper,  and  several  cfavrches.  Tbc  pop.  of  Prmce- 
ton  in  1870  was  3,986.  On  Jan.  8,  1777,  it  was  tlie  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  British 
under  coL  Mawhood,  and  the  Americans  under  Washington,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated.  Princeton,  however,  is  chiefly  celcbmted  oh  the  seat  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  popularlv  known  as  Princeton  college,  founded  by  charter  in  1746,  under  the 
au8|>ices  of  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  New  Tork.  uud  transferred  from  Newark  to  Prince- 
ton in  1757,  on  tlie  erection  of  a  hall  named  Nassau  hall  in  honor  of  William  III.  The 
college  of  New  Jersey  has  had  sevenil  distinguished  Presbyterian  divines  for  its  presi- 
dents, as  Jonathan  Edwards?,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Dr.  McCosh.  In  1874-79  It  had  14  pro- 
fessors, 6  instructors,  and  408  students.  The  theological  seminary,  founded*  In  1812, 
has  6  prof^sors,  1  tutor,  and  116  students.  With  the  Princeton  tueologicd  school  is 
associated  the  fame  of  the  B^ieat  Bcpertori/  and  Princeton  BeeievB,  founded  in  18S5,  and 
for  many  years  edited  by  Dr.  Hod|;e,  professor  in  the  thetdogicai  anninaiy.  The  iVtnM- 
ton  Beo&w  is  now,  howercr,  cditca  In  New  Yoric. 

PRINCETON,  Battle  of,  Jan.  8.  1777.  Cornwallis,  with  nearly  Ills  whole  force, 
came  up  from  Princeton  to  Trenton,  where  the  American  army  was  stationed,  Jan.  3. 
and  took  up  his  position  on  the  w.  bank  of  ths  Assanpink,  a  little  fordablc  stream,  the 
bridge  across  which  was  commanded  by  the  Americans.  Washington,  whose  army  was 
inferior  iu  every  way  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  whose  retreat  was  Impossible  on  account 
of  the  ice  in  the  Delaware,  resolved  to  attack  the  remaining  British  force  at  Princeton, 
capture  the  arms  and  stores  at  that  point,  and  seize  the  British  magazines  at  Brunswick 
afterward.  Washington  came  to  the  bridge  oa  Stony  Brook,  about  8  m.  from  Princeton, 
at  sunrise,  sent  on  gen.  Mercer  to  take  possesion  of  the  bridge  ou  the  main  rood  to 
Princeton,  and  went  himself  by  a  shorter  way.  Meanwhile  he  had  kept  tbc  enemy  in 
ignorance  of  his  movements;  his  bagg-agc  Iiiid  been  carried  to  Burlington,  and  a  forco 
had  been  left  at  the  Assanpink  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  a  siiow  of  defense,  but  with 
orders  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  dawn.  The  British  force  at  Princeton,  on 
their  way  to  Trenton,  encountered  Mercer's  brigade  at  the  bridge.  Both  detachments 
endeavored  to  take  possesion  of  the  same  portion  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  which 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  occupying  first.  "Hie  Americans  began  a  vigorous  Are  upon 
the  British,  wlio  soon  made  a  bayonet  charge,  and  drove  them  from  their  position. 
During  Uk  flg^t,  gen.  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded.  The  Britisli  pursued  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  were  soon  stoppAl  by  a  force  of  Pennsylvanit*  militia  under  Washington,  and 
a  body  of  American  regulars.  The  British  began  an  artillery  fire  on  this  f^rce,  and 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  capture  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  militia;  and  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  by  anoUier  ' bayonet  char^j,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  main  road,  and 
started  toward  Trenton,  leaving  two  fleld-pieces  on  the  field.  The  fiSth  Britisli  was  put  v> 
flight,  and  went  in  the  direclicm  of  Brunswick.  The  ^h  did  not  airive  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Irattle;  part  found  sltelter  in  Nassau  liall  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  part 
retreated  to  Brunswick.  The  few  who  did  not  escape  when  the  Americans  came  up, 
surrendered  after  exchanging  a  few  shots.  Washington  marclied  to  Morristown.  The 
British  loss  was  nearly  200  killed  and  wounded,  and  280  prisoners.  The  American  loss 
was  atwut  37. 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE.    See  New  Jersey,  Colume  or. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  drained  hy  the  Potomac  on  the  s.e  .  and 
by  Bull  nm  and  Jccoqunn  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Virginia  Midland  railroad; 
300  sq.m.;  pop,  '80,  9,180— 8,954  of  American  birth,  3,601  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly ; 
com,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Brentsville. 

PRINCIPAL,  the  name  given  to  an  important  stop  of  the  orenn.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  octavw  stop,  bccuise  it  is  tuned  one  octave  above  the  diapasons.  It  stands 
midway  in  pitoh  between  tlie  diapasonti  and  the  fifteenth;  and  in  tuning  an  oi^an  it  is, 
owing  to  its  clearness  of  tone,  the  best  stop  to  commence  with  for  the  adjustment  of  oUier 
stops:  prohnWy  from  thU  fact  it  derives  its  name.  ^  ^^^^    GoOQ  Ic 
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TEDrOXPAL  AND  A00E8B0KT.   See  Accessart. 

PEIHOXPAL  AND  ASEHT.   The  law  of  principal  and  ageot  is  founded  On  the  absolate 

necessity  of  having  some  one  to  act  for  another  in  times  and  places  wben  the  latter  is  not 
personally  present,  aod  this  necessity  pervades  nearly  all  branches  of  the  law;  and  as  a 
general  rule,  the  act  of  the  agent  is  just  as  binding  on  the  principal,  and  produces  the 
same  effect,  as  I'egards  his  liability,  as  if  the  principal  had  acted  In  person.  Agents  are 
divided  into  many  classes;  indeed,  nobody  can  escape,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  being 
DCCBsionally  the  agent  of  somebody  else.  Attorneys,  RolidtraB,  advocntes,  brcdcers. 
auctioneers,  etc ,  may  be  sidd  to  make  a  business  of  agency.   A  wife  is,  id  law,  tor  many 

Surposea  of  houseliold  management,  the  agent  of  the  husband,  and  so  are  the  childreu. 
Eercantile  agents  are  generally  called  factors  or  brokers.  The  contract  between  priDci- 
pal  and  agent  implies  lhat  the  agent  shall  keep  within  the  limits  of  his  commission,  and 
that  the  principal  will  ratify  aud  accept  all  his  contracts,  and  relieve  him  of  his  llabili. 
ties.  The  remuneration  of  the  agent  is  generally  called  bis  commission.  As  the  agent 
binds  his  princlp^  it  follows  that  the  principal  can  be  sued  by  third  parties  who  deal 
with  tlie  agent.  The  nice  disUnction  that  exists  in  the  law  on  this  subject  as  to  the 
mutual  nghts  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  are  too  numeroua  to  be  here  noticed. 

mVCIPAL  JlKO  BUBETT.    See  Burett. 

PEIHCIPA'tO,  CiTRA  and  Ultra,  formerly  the  narao  of  two  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Principal  CUra,  now  forming  the  province  of  Salerno  in  the  reorgau- 
ized  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a  maritime proTlnce,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Hediterranean, 
and  on  tne  n.  by  the  province  of  Pnncipato  tjUra,  now  called  Avellino.  The  united  area 

of  the  two  provinces  is  S,405  sq.m. ;  pop.  *71,  917,429.  Principal  towns  in  Frincipnto 
Citra  are  Salerno  (from  which  it  derives  its  present  name),  Sarno,  and  Poganl;  in  Pnnci- 
pato Ultra,  Avellino  (from  which  it  takes  its  present  name),  Ariano,  and.Cervinara. 

PRIN'GLE,  Thomas,  1789-1834;  b.  at  Blaiklaw.  Scotland;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  While  a  clerk  in  the  register's  office  he  published  a  poem  entitled  The 
Autumnal  Exeunion.  Abandoning  his  clerkship  in  1817,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  commenced  the  EdiTiburffh  Magoiins,  which  was  soon  changed  to  Black- 
loood")!  Magazine.  At  the  same  time  he  edited  the  Edinburgh  Star  newspaper,  and  Con- 
ttadU'B  Magazine,  and  published  a  volume  entitled  The  Eamrsion  and  tkiier  Poeme.  In 
1820  he  went  with  his  brothers,  who  were  formers,  and  23  othera  to  Sooth  Africa,  and 
became  ^vemment  librarian  at  Cape  Town.  He  endeavored  to  eke  out  his  income  by 
establishing  an  academy,  started  the  South  African  Journal,  and  edited  the  SoathAfrieaa 
Comnurcieu  Advei  iiser.  The  intolerance  of  the  governor  compelled  him  to  discontinue 
these,  and  in  1836  he  returned  to  England,  where  in  1827  he  became  secretary  to  the  anti- 
slavery  society,  holding  Uie  office  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  "West  Indies  in 
1834.  His  published  works  are  Same  Aoeount  of  EmUsh  Settlers  in  Albany,  South  Africa; 
Ephemeridea,  or  Oceaaionai  Poem;  Tei^<adale  and  otMr  Poena;  Afiiean  Sketehet;  Narra- 
Uwcfa  Beddenee  in  StnttK  Africa.  An  edition  of  his  PoeUeal  W<»-la,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  by  Lcitch  Ritchie,  appeared  In  1888. 

PRINGS'HEIM,  Nathakabl,  b.  Landsbut^;,  Silcda,  1823;  studied  botany  In  Paris 
ond  went  to  Berlin  in  1851.  In  1854  he  published  QrundUnieneiner  Themieder  I^itzen- 
uUs;  1855,  I7e6«r  die  BefrueMung  vnd  Keimung  dei'  Algen  und  dot  Weten  den  Zeugungmctf^. 
In  1857  he  iwgan  the  publiaition  of  the  Jahrbueher  f^i.r  WeueMcJiafOie/te  Botanik.  lu 
1864-68  was  professor  at  the  university  of  Jena.  He  is  the  author  of  several  important 
works ;  among  them  are  Ueber  die  Beffuehtung  und  Eeimung  der  Algen  und  daa  Weten  dfs 
Zeu^ungaaetet,  in  1855,  and  OrundUnien  einer  Thef-rie  der  ^aToeraeUe,  1854  He  Is  dis- 
tinguished for  valuable  researches  regarding  cryptogauious  plants. 

PKIVTESS,  Law  as  to.  There  were  various  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  use  of 
printing-presses,  which  had  been  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  extended  and  secret 
influence  often  exercised  by  them;  and  the  law  of  treason  and  libel  is  intimatdy  associ- 
ated with  the  press.  By  an  act  of  83  and  88  Vict  c.  S4,  whidi  altered  several  dder  acts 
pansed  in  tlie  reij^  of  GeoVge  III.  for  suppressing  seditious  and  treasonable  practices, 
reciting  the  mischief  produced  by  the  publicntion  of  irreligious,  treasonable,  and  Sedi- 
tious Ubels,  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  them,  it  is  not  now  law  that  every  person  having 
tt  printing-press,  or  types  for  printing,  sliall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
where  the  same  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  shall  obtain  a  ceriiflcate  of  registration,  other- 
wise he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  jE30.  And  the  queen's  printers  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  university  presses  of  Oxford  aoa  Cambridge,  were  csempt.  No  letter- 
founders  and  makers  of  types  need  register  themselves  under  a  like  penalty,  and  need 
not  keep  an  account  of  all  the  persons'to  whom  types  and  presses  are  sold,wliich  account 
may  be  inspected  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  printers  must  keep  a  copy  of  every 
paper  they  print  for  hire  or  reward,  and  shall  indorse  thereon  the  name  of  the  person 
employing  them  to  do  so,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.  Every  printer  who  shall  print  a  book 
or  paper  without  having  the  printer's  name  and  address  on  the  first  or  last  leaf  thereof, 
shall,  by  the  act  88  and  33  Vict.  c.  24.  forfeit  £5  for  every  copy  printed;  but  tlie  only 
person  who  can  sue  fw  or  enforce  this  penally  is  the  attorney  or  solicitor  genend  of 
England,  or  the  lord-adTocate  of  Scotland.  And  any  proceedings  to  enforce  the  statutes 
la  the  name  of  other  persons  are  absolute^  Told.  Tne  lav  {| ^)^^(^ijto\|;iiiintw 
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cannot  recover  his  expeoscs  for  liibor  and  muterials  in  printing  a  work,  uniess  lie  has 
complied  with  tUe  statutory  rcquii'tiDetils.  Uu  u  i-cceut  occiisiou,  in  which  a  printer  in 
Engluid  who  sued  for  liifi  account  was  met  with  a  dcfuusu  fouiidt.'d  on  these  statutes, 
k  was  discovered  by  the  Loudon  printers  tlmt  few  of  them  Lad  registered  themselves; 
and  such  law  is  now  repealed  altogether.  With  regan!  to  the  printing  trade,  many  cus- 
toms prevail  which  do  not  differ  in  point  of  law  from  the  customs  affecting  other  trades, 
it  being  the  rule  that  customs  of  a  peculiar  trade  are  biiuling  unless  specially  excluded. 
As  to  obficene  prints,  see  Obscbnb. 

PBIHTni^  is  the  art  Ofproducing  Impressions  from  characters  or  fi<rurcs,  on  paper 
or  any  other  substance.  Tfiere  are  several  distinct  branches  of  tliis  impurtant  art — as  the 
priDtiog  of  books  with  movable  types,  the  printing  of  engraved  copper  nod  steel  plates 
(see  Ekgraviko),  and  the  taking  of  impressiiAis  from  Btoue;  called  nthogmphy  (q.v.). 
We  have  now  to  describe  the  art  of  prinliug  books  or  slieets  with  movable  types,  gener- 
ally called  Utier-pren  prinHng,  and  which  may  undoubtedly  be  esteemed  the  greatest  of 
all  tiuman  inventions. 

The  art  of  printing  is  of  comi>aratively  modern  origin,  only  400  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  Srst  book  was  issued  from  the  press;  yet  we  havo  proofs  that  the  principles 
UDon  wliich  it  was  ultimately  developed  existed  among  the  ancient  ^Lssyrian  nations. 
Entire  and  undecayed  bricks  of  Uie  famed  city  and  tower  of  Babvlon  have  been  found 
stamped  with  various  eymbolical  flgurRS  and  hieroglvpliic  chaniclcTS.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  every  similar  relic  of  aotiquity,  the  object  which  stamped  the  figures  was  in  one 
block  or  piece,  and  therefore  could  be  employed  only  for  one  distinct  subject.  This, 
though  a  kind  of  printing,  was  totally  useless  for  the  propagation  of  litenitnre,  on  account 
both  of  its  expensiveoess  and  tediousiiess.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  existing  people 
who  still  pursue  ibis  rude  mode  of  printing  bv  stanii^ng  paper  with  blocks  of  wood. 
The  work  which  they  intend  to  be  printed  is,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  written  upon 
sheets  of  thin  transparent  paper;  each  of  these  sheets  is  glued,  with  the  face  downward, 
upon  a  Uiin  tablet  of  hard  wood;  and  the  engraver  then,  with  proper  instruments,  cuts 
away  the  wood  in  alt  those  parts  on  which  nothing  is  traced ;  thus  leaving  the  transcribed 
characters  in  relu^,  and  ready  for  printing.  In  this  way,  as  many  tablets  are  necessary 
as  there  are  written  pa^es.  No  press  is  uScd;  but  wlien  the  ink  is  laid  on,  and  the  paper 
carefully  placed  above  it,  a  brush  is  passed  over  with  the  proper  degree  of  pressure.  A 
similar  kind  of  printing  by  blocks,  for  the  production  of  playing-cards  and  rude  pictures 
of  scriptural  subjects,  was  In  use  In  Europe  toward  the  end  of  tlie  14th  century.  But  in 
all  this  theie  was  little  meriL  The  ^at  discovery  was  that  of  forming  every  letter  or 
character  of  the  alphabet  separately,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rcarranffment,  and  forming  in 
succession  the  pages  of  a  work,  thereby  avoiding  the  interminable  labor  of  cutting  new 
blocks  of  trpes  for  every  page.  The  credit  of  discovering  this  simple  yet  marvelous  art 
is  contested  by  the  Dutcli  in  favor  of  Laurence  Coster  (q.v,),  between  14S0  and  1426;  and 
by  the  Germans,  on  behalf  of  Johann  Gaosfleisch  of  the  Gutenberg  (q.v.)  family,  about 
1488.  In  all  prolmhility,  the  discovery  was  made  almost  simultaneously — such  a  theory 
being  consistent  witli  the  general  social  progress  at  the  period,  and  tuo  secrecy  which 
both  inventors  at  first  maintained  respecting  tbeir  art.  The  tyjpes  first  employed  were 
nfwood;  but  soon  the  practice  of  castine  them  in  metal  was  introduced.  See  Types. 
The  earliest  of  these  metal  types  resemblea  the  black  letter  in  use  by  transcribers,  and 
one  great  aim  of  the  first  printers  was  to  produce  books  which  should  closely  resemble 
tlie  works  in  manuscript  hitherto  in  use.  Between  1450  and  1465  Gutenberg  succeeded 
in  printing  a  Bible,  copies  of  which  are  now  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  It  is  in 
quarto  size,  double  coluhins.  the  initial  letters  of  the  chapters  beinc' executed  with  'fhe 
pen.  in  colors.  Besides  tliis  Bible,  some  other  specimens  of  the  wont  of  Outenbei^,  the 
produce  of  liis  press  at  Msyencc,  have  been  discovered.  The  Dutch  at  Haarlem  pre- 
serve "nnd  shAw  with  reverential  ' care  similar  specimens  of  earty  printing  by  Coster. 
Mayenne,  Strasburg,  and  Haarlem  were  indisputably  the  places  where  printing  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  art  wns  extended  to  Rome. Venice.  Florence,  Milan,  Paris,  Tours,  and 
other  continental  cities.  Previous  to  1471  it  had  reftcheii  these  and  various  other  places; 
and  about  the  same  year  Caxton  (q.v.)  introduced  the  art  into  England  by  setting  up  a 
press  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  80  yeara  after  Caxton  bad  brought  it  to 
England;  in  1531  it  reached  I>ublin.  and  to  other  quarters  it  found  its  way  very  slowly. 
While  coming  into  notice,  its  progress  had  been  interrupted  by  the  broils  consequent  on 
the  reformation;  and  soon  afterward  It  was  retarded  by  the  civil  wiir  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  the  restomtion  acted  detrimen tally,  for  it  led  to  an  act  of  parliament  which  pre- 
vented more  than  20  printers  carrying  on  their  art  In  England.  Printing,  in  short,  has 
in  almost  every  country  been  an  Ill-used  art;  and  is  still  in  various  countries  practiced 
under  fiscal  restrictions.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  whore  it,  originated,  it  bos,  on 
account  of  sundry  obstnictions,  gained  little  way — the  work  produced  at  Mnyence  and 
Haarlem  being,  for  example,  still  of  a  very  Inferior  kind;  while.  In  recent  times,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  art  has  attained  to  extmordlnair  proficiency.  Printing 
is  now  conducted  in  all  the  Biltlsh  colonial  possessions;  but  in  few  is  the  work  of  a 
superior  character— the  best  perhaps  being  that  produced  at  Melbourne  In  Vkitbrinf^^l^ 

Retarded  by  the  jealousy  of  governments,  printing  for  some  ages  idiCt«gdyntfl^ttH^^ 
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Fro,  1.— Old  Conunou  Press. 


tage  ivim  mechanical  ingenuity'.  Originating  at  the  middle  of  the  ISHi,  the  art  continued 

to  be  couductvd  uuiil  ibe  middle  of  tbe 
17tb  c.  in  a  wry  clumsy  mauucr.  The 
press  resvmblfu  a  scn-'w-prcss,  with  a 
contriTance  for  runuhig  the  form  of 
types  under  the  poiul  of  pressure;  force 
having  been  thus  applied,  Ihc  screw 
vas  reluxvd,  nnd  the  form  withdrawn 
with  tbe  inipreasion  executed  on  the 
paper.  Tbe  defects  of  this  very  rude 
luecbaD)sm  uere  at  leiijjth  jmrtialty 
remedied  by  an  iogenious  Duli:h  me- 
chanic, Willem  Juu«;u  Blaeu,  wbu  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  a  lualhciiiatical 
instrument-niiiker  at  Amst<;rd:ini.  He 
contrived  a  press,  in  which  the  carriage 
holding  tbe  form  was  wound  Ik;Iow  the 
point  of  pressure,  which  was  given  by 
moving  a  baudle  attached  to  a  screw 
hanging  in  a  beam  having  n  spring, 
which  spring  caused  the  screw  to  fly  back  as  soon  as  the  impression  was  given.  This 
species  of  press,  wiiich  was  almost  eiitirely  formed  of  wood,  contiuueii  in  general  use  iu 
every  conntrv  in  Europe  till  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  present  century.  With  certain  lever 
powers  attached  to  the  screw  and  handle,  it  is  represented  above. 

In  connection  with  this  representatioD  of  the  old  common  press,  tlie  process  of  print- 
ing may  be  described.  The  form,  being  laid  on  the  sole  of  the  press  (s),  is  llxed  at  tbe 
tides,  so  as  to  render  it  Immovable  from  its  position.  There  ore  two  men  employed ; 
one  puts  ink  on  the  form,  either  by  means  of  stuffed  balls  or  by  a  composition-roller,  ami 
tbe  other  works  tbe  press.  The  latter  lifts  a  blank  sheet  from  a  table  at  his  side,  and 
places  it  on  wliat  is  called  tlie  tytnptia  (I),  which  is  composed  of  parchment  and  bhmkel- 
stuff.  tiutcd  in  a  Erume.  and  tightened  like  tlie  top  of  a  drum — and  hencu  its  name — im  I 
which,  by  means  of  hinges  connecting  it  with  the  sole,  folds  down  liku  a  lid  over  tli-j 
form.  £r  the  sheet,  however,  would  fall  off  in  tbe  act  of  being  brought  ilown.  a  skele- 
ton-like slender  frame,  called  ufrisket  (/),  is  hinged  to  the  upper  extremity  of  tliu  tym- 

San,  over  which  it  is  brought  to  bold  on  the  paper.  Tims,  the  frtsket  being  iirst  foUk-d 
own  over  the  tympan,  and  tbe  tympan  next  folded  down  over  the  form,  the  impres- 
sion is  ready  to  be  taken.  This  is  done  by  the  left  hand  of  the  pressman  winding  tbe 
carriage  below  the  pUitten  {p\  or  pressing  surface,  and  the  impres.sion  is  pprfovmed  by 
the  right  hand  pulling  the  handle  attached  to  the  screw  nieclianisin.  The  ciiniugc  is 
then  wound  bacK,  the  printed  sheet  lifted  off,  and  another  put  on  the  tympnu,  the  form 
^ain  inked,  and  so  on  snccossively.  In  tbe  above  engraving,  the  press  appears  with  the 
fn^et  and  tympan  sloping  upward,  ready  to  receive  the  sbcL't,  tbe  frisket  being  sus- 
tained from  falling  backward  by  a  slip  of  wood  depending  from  the  ceiling.  One  of 
the  greatest  niceties  connected  wilh  this  art  Is  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  tbe  second 
side  m  such  a  manner  tliat  each  pa^e,  nay,  eacli  line,  sbalT  fall  exactly  on  the  corre- 
sponding page  and  line  on  the  side  first  printed.  To  produce  lliis  desirable  effont,  two 
iron  points  are  fixed  in  the  miildle  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  of  llie  tympan,  which  make 
two  small  holes  in  the  sheet  during  the  first  prcs.'iure.  When  tbe  sheet  is  laid  on  lo 
receive  an  impression  from  tlie  socoud  form,. these  holes  arc  placed  on  the  snme  points, 
so  as  to  cause  tbe  two  impressions  to  correspond.  Tliis  is  termed  producing  regUtfr; 
and  unless  good  register  is  effected,  tbe  printiiighasn  very  indifferent  appcamnce.  How- 
ever improved,  a  press  of  the  above  description  could  not  impress  more  than  half  n  sheet ; 
and  tbe  practice  was  to  first  squeeze  so  much  of  the  sheet,  then  relax  the  hnndlc.  wind 
the  second  half  tielow  tbe  platten,  and  print  it  in  turn.  Thus,  each  slicct  required  four 
squeezes  to  complete  it — two  on  each  side.  It  is  not  without  a  degree  of  wonder  that 
one  reflects  on  the  rudimentary  clumsiness  of  the  whole  opemtion;  and  it  seems  not  less 
marvelous,  that  It  was  by  no  other  process  that  the  best  typography  coidd  be  produced 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  IStb  century. 

The  first  improvement  upon  the  printing-press  was  made  by  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Stanhope.  He  constructed  the  press  of  iron,  and  That  of  a  size  sufficient  to  print  the 
whole  surface  of  a  sheet,  and  he  applied  such  a  comhineti  action  of  levers  to  the  wrew  as 
to  make  the  pull  a  great  deal  less  laborioun  to  the  pressman,  the  mechanism  altogether 
being  such  as  to  permit  much  more  mpid  and  efticient  working.  A  multitude  of 
improvements  speedily  succeeded  that  of  earl  Stanhope,  in  mo{:t  of  which  the  screw  was 
dismissed,  the  pressure  being  generally  effected  by  levers,  or  by  the  simple  nnd  efficient 
principle  of  straightening  a  joint.  Among  those  which  have  gained  a  large  share  of 
Approbation  may  oc  mentioned  the  ColunMnn  preMi.  which  is  of  American  invention. 
This  press  was  brought  to  Great  Britain  in  1818  oy  Mr.  George  Clymer  of  Philndelphin, 
and  patented.  The  pressiug^wwer  in  this  instance  is  procured  bv  a  long  bar  or  handle 
acting  upon  a  combination  of  exceedingly  powerful  levers  above  tne  platten,  the  return 
of  the  handle  or  levers  being  eflectea  by  means  of  counterpoises  or  weights,.  For  ease 
and  facility  of  pull,  this  press  is  preferred  by  most  workmcngitasdu^^ectam^tifit^owerful 
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comnuuid  wliich  the  lereiBge  enables  tbe  workman  to  exercise,  is  favorable  to  delicacy 
nod  exactness  of  prinUag— -bis  arm  feeling,  as  it  were,  through  the  series  of  levers  to  the 
very  fuce  of  the  types.  lu  the  present  day,  the  old  wooden  press  of  Blaeu  ia  entirely 
dificurded  fn>in  use. 

To  secure  go<xl  printing,  the  following  points  are  essential:  1.  The  types,  carefully 
set,  Hxed  with  precisiou  in  fomiji,  rcuilerAl  Icfvel  al)  over,  so  that  all  parts  may  be  pressed 
aUke;  ud  the  whole  properly  cleaned  l>y  a  wash  of  potnsli  lye.  3.  A  QDliorm  inking 
of  the  surfttO-S  Ut  give  uniformity  of  color.  3.  The  ptipcr  dumped  equnbly,  neither  too 
mucl)  uur  too  little,  so  as  tu  take  an'impnSsion'Citsily  and'eveuly.  4.  An  equable,  llrm, 
aud  smart  pressure,  and  with  that  degree  of  steadiness  in  the  mecbiinism  that  the  sheet 
Bliall  touch  and  leave  the  types  without  slinking  and  blurring.    5.  Care  lu  ndjustiiig  the 

r'ntvrs  (or  gauge),  so  that  perfect  register  may  be  secured  in  printing  the  second  side. 
Such  frequency  in  cliaiiging^y  or  under-sheets  on  the  tympan.  that  the  Urst  side  shall 
not  get  dirtied  by  oiT-settiug  when  printing  the  secood  siile.  7.  The  layiiig  of  Bmall 
pstcOes  oa  the  tympan.  where,  from  any  inequality,  it  seems  necessary  to  bnng  up  the 
pressing  surface  ta  a  thorough  equality.  A  regard  to  all  these  circuuislauces  cousiilutes 
tlie  duly  of  a  pressman.  Bad  pnuting  is  usually  a  result  of  old  and  worn  types,  waut  of 
proper  cleaning,  and  an  inferior  kiud  of  ink. 

Printing  by  huad-presscs  of  an  improved  kind  continues  to  be  used  in  the  case  of 
Umiied  impressions,  or  where  extra  cure  nud  elegance  in  typography  are  required;  also 
where  machinery  ia  unattainable;  but  in  general  drcumstances,  and  more  particularly  to 
mtet  tlie  demand  for  popular  reading,  priutiug  is  now  executed  by  one  or  other  of  tbe 
varieties- of;  cyllmlcp-presies,'  mowd  by  eteam-power.  -  AUempta  have  indeed  bMn  made 
lo  iatroduce  flat-pressure  macbibes,  ijy  which  as  many  as  700  sides  can  be  printed  per 
hour;  but  these,  thougli  possessing  the  advantage  of  superseding  severe  bodily  labor,  and 
demuoding  only  the  services  of' a  buy-to  lay  on,  and  tuiotlfer  to  take  o£F  th^ sheets,  have 
never  become  common.  More  success,  as  regards  flat-pressure  macbiucs,  has  been 
attained  in  the  United  States,  where  much  flne  work  is  provided  by  a  clever  adaptation 
of  thia  kind,  particularly  in  New  York.  Boston,  and  Fhiladclpbio.  No  flat  pressure, 
JiowevcT,  can  compete,  in  point  of  speed,  with  the  pr^nre  which  is  communicated  by 
revolviog  iron  cylinders. 

Cylinder-printing  is  the  great  modem  fact  in  tbe  history  of  the  art,  progress  in  which 
department  has  been  facilitated  by  the  invention  of  inking  rollers  mode  of  a  certain 
crini position,  to  supersede  the  old  process  of  inking  by  stuffed  bulls  (see  Rollebs).  In 
1790,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  editor  of  the  PhUotophictU  Journal,  j^rocurcd  n  pateut  for  certain 
improvements  in  printing,  which  patent  embodies  almost  every  principle  since  so 
Buccesafuliy  applied  to  printing-machines;  and  altliough  he  did  not  curry  his  views  into 
practical  effect,  little  has  been  left  for  subsequent  engineers  to  do,  but  to  npply,  in  the 
most  judicions  manner,  the  principles  ho  mid  down  in  hia  patent.  'WWther  Mr. 
Kicliolson's  ideas  were  known  to  Mr.  KOnig,  a  acrmnn,  is  now  uncertain;  but  to  htm  is 
due  tlie  distinguished  merit  of  carrying  steam-printing  first  into  effect.  Arriving  in 
London  about  1804,  he  first  projected  improvements  on  the  commou  press;  but,  after  a 
while,  he  turned  his  attention  to  cylinder-printing.  The  first  residt  of  his  experiments 
was  a  small  machine,  in  which  the  two  leitding  umtures  of  Nicholson's  invention  were 
embraced  (the  cylinders  and  the  inking-rollers),  which  ho  exhibited  to  Mr.  Walter, 
proprietor  of  tho  Tima  newspftper;  and  on  showing  what  further  improvements  were 
contemplated,  nn  agreement  was  entered  into  for  Uie  erection  of  two  machines  for 
printing  tliat  journal.  Accordingly,  on  Nov.  38,  1814,  the  public  were  ai^rised  that 
tbe  number  of  the  Timet  of  that  date  was  the  first  ever  printed  by  machinery,  st«un- 
propcUed.  At  this  period,  but  few  persons  knew  of  any  attempts  going  on  for  tbe 
attainment  of  this  object;  whilst  among  those  connected  with  printing,  it  bad  often  been 
talked  of.  but  treated  as  chimerical. 

After  the  utility  of  cytludricQl  printinc  had  been  thus  proved,  it  was  thought  highly 
desirable  tlint  the  principle  sliould  be  applied  to  printing  fine  book-work,  where  accurate 
Ririster  is  indispensable.  This  was,'  to  a  certain  extv'it.  attained  by  using  two  large- 
cylinders,  the  sheet  of  paper  Iwinp  conveyed  from  the  Iwttom  of  the  first  cylinder  (where- 
it  had  received  the  first  impression)  tiy  means  of  tapes,  lending  in  a  diagonal  direction 
tn  the  top  of  the  second  cylinder,  round  which  the  sheet  was  carried  till  the  second 
»de  was  printed.  The  first  Inachlne  of  this  description  was  erected  at  Mr.  Bens- 
l^'s  oflBce,  where  it  cootloued  at  work  for  some  years,  till  more  modern  machines 
superseded  it 

In  the  course  of  1818  Messrs.  Applcgatb  and  Cowper  took  ont  a  patent  for  improve- 
ments iu  cylindrical  printing-machinery.  The  cliief  improvements  were  the  application 
of  two  drums  placed  btfween  tbe  cylinders  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  register,  over  and 
under  which  the  sheet  was  conveyed  in  its  progress  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other, 
instead  of  being  carried,  as  in  KOnig's  machine,  iu  a  straight  line  from  the  one  cylinder 
to  the  other;  and  tbe  mode  of  distributing  tbe  ink  upon  tables  instead  of  rollers — two 
principles  which  have  secured  to  macbinps  of  this  construction  a  decided  preference  for 
fine  work.  Machines  of  this  construction  were  made  by  Applegath  and  Cowper  for  the 
principal  printing  establishments  in  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  cities: 
and  it  is  nearly  upon  ttie  model  of  their  machines  that  other  manufacturers  now  construct 
tiieir  steam-preiflBB  for  the  execution  of  ordinary  book-wwk.  Printig^r-^wy^i^^^A^g 
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divided  into  two  distinct  classes— those  for  prlntiog  book-work,  in  which  register  is 
required,  and  those  for  printing  newspapers,  in  which  register  is  not  aong^t  w,  and 
speed  ia  of  first  conscqueuce. 

Applezath  and  Cowper's  book-macliine,  as  just  mentioned,  remains  the  best  of  its 
kind.  The  machine,  moved  by  steani-power,  from  which  the  annexed  engravingfs  taken, 
is  one  of  this  description.  It  is  about  IS  ft.  long  by  5  broad,  and  consists  of  a  ven* 
strong  cast-iron  fnun'e-worlt,  secured  together  by  two  ends  and  several  cross-bars.  To 

this  frame  all  parts  of  the  machine  are 
fixed.  In  externa]  figure,  as  seen  in 
the  cut,  it  is  a  large  apparatus  of  im- 

f losing  appearance.  On  approaching 
t  when  at  work,  we  perceive  two  cyf 
inders,  as  large  as  hogsheads,  reveling 
on  upright  supports;  two  smaller  cylin- 
ders or  drums  revolving  above  them; 
and  beneath,  within  the  frame  work,  a 
table,  on  which  lie  the  types  at  both 
ends,  goiug  consfantly  backward  and 
forwani.  A  belt  f  mm  a  steam-engine, 
acting  upon  a  sluft  In  the  frame,  gives 
motion  to  the  whole  apparatus.  It  will 
ftirther  be  observed  that  n  boy,  marked  a  In  the  cut.  is  Btnnding  on  the  top  of  some  steps 
feeding  in  sheets  of  paper,  each  of  which,  on  bcln^  delivered,  is  swept  round  the  first 
cylinder  b  {being  held  on  by  tapes),  gets  its  impression  below  from  the  types,  is  carried 
over  and  betwixt  the  drums  above,  and  then  brought  round  on  the  secood  cylinder  e; 
now  it  gets  its  second  side  printed,  and  issuing  into  the  space  between  the  cylinders,  is 
seized  by  the  boy  d,  who  layj  it  on  a  table  completely  printed.  The  whole  operation  is 
accompanied  with  a  loud  noise,  from  the  revolving  of  the  cyliodera,  the  working  of  the 
notched  wheels,  and  the  driving  of  the  t&Iile  to  and  fro  by  ■  nu^  beneath,  but  without 
any  strain  on  the  mechanism,  or  ritik  of  Injury  to  the  attcndantSL  On  minutely  examining 
llie  parts,  we  observe  that  at  each  end  there  is  an  apparatus  of  rollers  taking  ink  from  a 
ductor  or  reservoir  of  that  material,  and  placing  it  upon  a  poriion  of  the  moving  tabic 
lieneath;  here  other  rollers  distribute  it,  while  others  take  it  oft  and  roll  it  upon  the 
pages  of  types,  ready  for  each  impression. 

The  two  printing-cylinders  arc  nearly  nine  feet  in  circumference  each,  an^arc  placed " 
about  two  feet  apart.  They  are  accurately  turned,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  type- 
carriages  and  the  cylinders  may  be  perfectly  parallel.  The  axis  of  each  cylinder  woiks 
in  brass  bearings  in  the  upright  frame-work,  where,  by  means  of  screws,  the  degree  of 
pressure  with  which  the  cylinders  are  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  types  may  be  regulated 
to  any  degree  of  nicety. 

The  cylinders  have  a  continuous  rotary  motion  toward  each  other,  given  by  two  large 
toothed  wheels,  whilst  the  type-carriages  move  backward  and  forwnnfunder  tliem.  Tije 
movements  are  so  contrived  that  tlie  lype-rarriages  shall  have  gone  and  returned  lo  the 
same  point  during  the  period  that  the  cylinders  have  made  one  entire  revolution ;  conse- 
quently, each  Rucceasive  impression  is  taken  from  the  types  1^  the  same  part  of  each 
cyliuder.  The  two  drums  placed  between  the  cylinders  are  for  the  purpose  of  cauitiDg 
the  sheet  of  paper  to  pass  smoothly  and  accurately  from  one  printing  cylinder  to  the 
other.  To  preserve  the  sheet  in  its  proper  place  oo  the  cylindere,  and  carry  it  forward 
through  the  different  parts  of  its  Journey  from  the  hand  of  the  one  boy  to  that  of  the 
other,  there  in  an  extensive  apparatus  of  tapes,  some  of  which  are  observable  in  tlie  cut. 
These  tapesarehalf  an  inch  broad,  and  are  formed  intoaseriesof  endless  bands,  arranged 
at  certain  distances  apart,  so  as  to  fall  Into  the  interstices  and  margins  of  the  forme,  and 
tlierefore  escape  being  crushed  between  the  types  and  the  cylindei's.  The  machine  may 
be  stopped  at  any  instant  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  lever.  Such  is  Ih3  form  of  tlie 
machine  that  has  printed  the  present  work. 

Many  modified  varielics  of  the  cylinder  machine  h«vc  been  .introduced;  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  the^pper.  In  this  mnfcliine  the  types  are  laid  on  a  traveling  table 
like  that  descril)ed  above;  the  cylinder  which  gives  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  12  or  18 
inches  in  diameter,  the  drums  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  tapes  are  replaced  by  a  contriv- 
ance called  a  gripper.  This  consists  of  n  scries  of  brass  grips  like  fingers  arranged 
along,  and  fixed  to  tlio  cylinder;  these  seize  the  sheet  at  the  proper  moment,  and  retain 
it  till  it  is  delivered  printed.  The  single  gripper  Is  supplied  with  poinia  for  registering. 
In  the  double  or  perfecting  variety,  the  sheet  is  delivered  from  the  first  cylinder  into  the 

{rrippers  of  the  second.  There  are  many  varieties  of  gripper  machines;  the  most  popu- 
ar  are  the  Wliarfdalc,  a  single,  and  the  double  gripper,  named  after  its  maker,  M.  Mari- 
Eoni  of  Paris,    They  produce  good  work,  and  are  well  adapted  for  genera]  purposes. 

Non-registering  machines  for  rapid  priatiog  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
degree  of  speed  which  is  demanded.   In  those  msi  Introduced,  the  principle  was  that  of 

ftressure  by  a  cylinder  on  a  form  of  types  laid  upon  a  table,  whldi  was  passed  beneath 
t  by  a  forward  and  retroirrade  motion ;  the  inking  being  effected  as  in  the  above  described 
perfecting  machines.  Havinja;  received  one  side  by  this  means,  the  slieets  were  after- 
ward printed  on  tho  second  side;  such  second  impression  Gontaiiiin^Ui^y^m|^^  till  the 
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latest  boar  of  going  to  press.  This  Bpedes  of  single  cylinder  printing-machine  was  well 
adapted  for  QeWBpapei's  of  which  only  a  few  thousand  copies  were  wanted;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  still  id  use,  particularly  in  provincial  towns  in  Great  Britain.  As  presses 
of  tliis  sort,  however,  do  not  usually  yield  more  than  4,000  or  5,000  impresaions  per  hour, 
tticy  are  quite  unfitted  for  printing  newspapers  having  a  circulation  of  20,000  copies  and 
upward,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  promptly  produced  by  a  certain  hour  every  morning. 
The  liberation  of  neWBpapers  from  the  obligatory  penny-stamp  in  1855  caused  so  gi'eat 
an  increase- of  circulation  liiat  none  of  the  ordinary  processes,  including  thut  just  re- 
ferred to,  WHS  at  all  adequate  for  the  work  required.  Recourse  had  to  be  made  to  an 
entirely  new  method  of  priutiug,  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  Richard  M.  Hoe  of 
Kew  York. 

Hoe's  process  consisted  in  placing  the  types  (for  wliich  stereotype  plates  were  after- 
ward substituted)  oo  a  horizonlal  cylinder  revolving  on  its  axis,  against  which  the  sheets  ' 
■ffCPC  pressed  by  exterior  and  smaller  cylindere.  The  pages  of  type  were  arranged  in 
segments  of  a  circle,  each  segment  forming  a  frame  that  could  be  Used  on  the  cylinder. 
Tiicse  frames  were  technically  called  turtles.  By  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  making 
tlic  brass  rules  that  separate  the  columns  of  a  beveled  or  wedge  shape,  the  thinner  edge 
being  toward  the  surface  of  the  turtle,  the  form  of  type  was  susceptible  of  being  tight- 
eued  up  aod  made  firm.  The  foi-ms  occupied  only  a  portion  of  the  main  cylinder,  iho 
remainder  affording  apace  for  the  inking  apparatus.  The  smaller  surrounding  cylinders 
fur  effecting  the  pressure  were  arraogea  in  a  frame-work,  in  connection  with  slopes,  by 
vhidi  the  ^eets  were  fed  in  blank,  and  came  out  printed  on  one  side.  The  size  of  the 
main  cyUnder,  the  number  of  exterior  cylinders,  and  the  rate  of  speed  determined  the  . 
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namber  of  Impressions  printed  per  hour.  Such  wfis  the  method  of  working  Hoe's  rotarv 
machines,  winch,  as  wanted,  were  ra-ide  with  2.  4,  6.  8,  or  10  subsidiarv  cylinders.  The 
first  introduced  into  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  one  made  for  the  Paris  newspnper, 
Zrt  Patrie,  in  1848)  was  one  with  six  cylinders  for  printing  Lloj/d's  Weekly  Ntnospaper  in 
London  in  1857.  Some  idea  of  the  process  of  working  may  be  obtained  fmm  Fig.  3, 
representing  a  rotary  machine  with  six  feeders.  Such  a  machine  with  its  six  feeders, 
e<icli  laying  in  sheets  at  the  rate  of  3.000  per  hour,  could  deliver  12,000  impressions  in 
the  hour;  and  those  with  8  and  10  cylinders  in  proportion. 

About  the  time  that  the  Hoe  machines  came  commonly  into  use,  another  great 
advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  rapid  printing.  In  1859  a  long  series  of  experiments 
ended  in  the  successful  substitution  of  curved  stereotype  plates  for  pages  of  movable 
type.  Besides  escaping  the  risk  and  wear  involved  in  workmg  pages  of  type  in  circular 
cliases,  the  new  method  relieves  the  types  from  all  direct  prmting-work.  so  that  the 
fount  Instead  of  two  years  may  last  twenty. 

The  Hoe  machine,  however,  with  all  its  advantages,  retained  the  inconvenience  of 
printing  only  one  side  at  a  time,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  feeding  cylinders  intro- 
duced too  many  complications.  These  difflculties  have  been  entirely  overcome  by  a  new 
machine,  the  "  Walter,"  contrived  and  perfected  between  1863  and  1868  by  the  manager 
of  the  THrne*  printing  establishment,  which  prints  both  sides  by  one  operation  from  a 
.continuous  roll  of  paper.   The  "Walter"  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  4. 

A  reel  of  tightly  rolled  paper,  just  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  is  damped  white  paiwing  between  small  cylinders,  and  is  then  led  between  the 
firsft  and  second  of  four  cylinders,  placed  one  above  the  other,  where  it  receives  its  first 
impression  from  the  stereotype  ca«t  of  the  first  cylinder.  The  paper  then  i-etums  back- 
ward between  the  second  and  third  cylinders;  and  pnnslng  forward  again  between  the 
third  and  fourth,  receives  on  its  other  side  the  second  imprefl?ion  fi;op>  the  stereotype^ 
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plates  of  the  lowest  cjliodcr.  The  roll  is  next  cut  into  sheets,  and  the  sheets  numbered 
by  aa  index.  Curried  up  to  the  top  of  the  machine  the  sheets  descend  perpeudiculurly, 
and  are  thrown  alternately  backward  and  forward  on  to  boards  held  by  two  lads.  These, 
with  the  striker,  who  starts  the  machine,  are  the  sole  atteodunts  ncceaeary.  The  paper 
travels  at  the  rate  of  1000  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  linished  eheete  are  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  copies  and  upward  per  hour.  Itepeated  experimcut  has  proved  that  good 
work  may  be  done  at  the  rate  of  17,000  copk-s  per  hour.  The  oluer  web-prinling 
machines  differ  more  or  fess  considerably  in  idea  or  details  from  that  juat  described.  Tiie 
"  Bullock,"  which  is  the  invention  of  an  American,  has  also  iloue  excelleut  book-print- 
ing at  the  rate  of  13,000  sheets  per  hour.  The  "  Victor}',"  nearly  cuntempuraneous  with 
the  "Walter,"  differs  from  it  in  several  points.  It  docs  not  damp  the  paper;  il  lias  only 
a  single  delivery;  but  It  delivers  ihe  finished  sheets  ready  folded.  The  "  Prestoniaa" 
will  print  from  type,  whereas  all  other  wcb-niachioes  print  only  from  stereotype.  One 
of  the  most  recent  web-printing  patents  is  the  Hoe  web-machine,  whicli  is  also  very  favor- 
ably siwken  of. 

uy  the  introduction  of  the  Bteam-presaes  which  we  have  now  described,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  printer  has  witlitu  these  few  years  uudeigone  a  meet  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion; and  although  fewer  hand-pressmen  are  now  employed  than  formerly,  tho  iuurease 
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of  employment  to  compositore,  engineers,  book-binders,  book-selleri,  etc.,  must  be  very 
great.  The  principal  advance  in  tlie  profes-sion  has  been  since  the  year  1883,  when  the 
printing  of  clicap  liternry  shee^  rose  m  o  importance;  and,  by  n  fortnnate  coiacidence. 
the  patents  of  various  machines  havin)^  nbout  the  same  lime  expii-ed,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  tti  the  trade.  The  making  of  pnntin^-mHciiineH  has  in  itwtf  become  a  great  busi- 
ness.   The  printing-ofHce  is  a  factory:  flnd'tbe  interior  of  one  of  those  concerns  usually 

{trcsents  a  rrroarkable  cpectRcle  of  industry,  auimate  and  inanimate,  which  to  a  stranger 
eaves  a  lasting  impression  on  the  memory. 

In  printinir.  a  remarkable  American  invention  wns  brought  into  nse  in  1887.  It  is 
called  the  matrix  compositor,  and  is  onl^  adapted  for  sterpotyping.  by  making  impres- 
sion.s  on  thick,  soft  paper  of  the  letters  in  the  order  required,  and  llien  taking  casts  of 
the  n&me  in  metal  as  usual.  The  peculiarity  of  this  machine  is  that  it  brings  up  any 
letter  the  compositor  wishes  to  its  right  place  in  the  line  by  simply  touching  the  key 
which  angers  to  that  letter,  in  an  nrm'ngement  like  the  front  of  n  pinno,  each  key  being 
marked  with  its  corresponding  letter  At  the  moment  the  letter  is  brought  to  its  place. 
It  is  made  to  press  into  the  paper;  and  in  this  way  the  composition  proceeds  with  only 
one  iilphabet  of  fixed  types,  which  are  made  of  steel  to  bear  the  pressure.  With  practice 
a  good  compositor  will  work  this  mndiine,  and  thus  form  the  matrix  for  the  stereotype 
plates,  as  fast  as  he  could  set  up  the  ordinary  movable  types  The  saving  in  time  and 
the  wear  of  type  is  therefore  reiy  considerable. 
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FFSNmn}  (onM,  Tfie  first  web-perfecting  press  was  loveiited  by  lur  Bowland 
Hill,  the  well-kDOwn  English  advocate  of  cheap  postage.  His  machine  was  built  in  188S, 
but  was  found  impracticable;  and  although  Jeputiia  A.  Wilkinson  and  Richard  M.  Hoe 
made  efforts  to  Improve  it  up  to  tbe  desired  point  of  availability,  it  was  without  Buccess. 
It  was  not  until  18fll  that  the  first  practical  perfecting  machine  was  invented  by  William 
A.  Bullock,  an  American,  and  set  up  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  toco). 
Hoe  was  due  the  impnrremeat  of  prinUng  from  a  rotary  cylinder;  to  which  the  addition 
of  the  web-perfecting  system,  as  completed  by  Bullock,  was  the  necessary  adjunct  to 
*  insure  the  grand  reMills  whidi  have  ft^lowed  in  the  art  of  newi^per  printing.  Tlje 
Bullock  press  was  followed  by  the  Walter  (English)  press  (sec  Puiktikq},  anU;  but 
neither  of  these  could  produce  more  than  10,0(M>  perfect  impi-essions  per  hour,  and  an 
increase  in  capacity  became  necessary  to  correspond  with  tliu  increa^ng  circulation  of 
tbe  dtuly  prena.  This  improvement  was  eflecled  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in  tbeir  perfecting 
ness,  wuichwas  brought  op  to  a  capacity,  wbeu  puslied,  of  18,000  copies  per  hour. 
The  paper  for  this  press  is  manufactured  in  rolls  or  continuous  "webs,"  one  of  them 
taming  out  a  atrip  of  paper  4i  m.  long,  and  of  suitable  width.  This  is  delivered  wound 
on  a  wooden  roller,  and  is  wet  b;^  being  passed  under  a  spraj  while  being  transfmed 
from  one  roller  to  wotbo*.  Having  been  properly  wot,  it  is  placed  in  position  in  tlie 
press,  one  end  of  tbe  paper  being  drawn  between  the  iproper  cylinders  at  tbe  rate  of 
a)>out  10  m.  an  hour.  It  thus  receives  its  two  impreseiouB,  when  it  is  carried  between  a 
pidr  of  cutting  cylinders,  which  jierforate  it,  but  do  nut  divide  it,  and  it  continues  its 
journey,  over  endless  tapes,  until  it  reaches  a  set  of  rollers  which  divide  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  carried  Immediately  to  the  fly,  but  an  *'  accumulating  c}'linder"  receives  it 
until  riz  sheets  are  ready  for  delivery,  wben  these  are  placed  on  the  receiving  table  in  an 
orderly  pile.  Delivery  occurs  at  the  rate  of  800  i-heets  per  minute,  involving  only  CO 
movements  of  the  fly  to  secure  them.  By  combining  n  ith  the  press  a  folding-mscliine 
it  Iiecame  poseible  to  deliver  tbe  papers  folded,  and  ready  for  mailing.  "Bj  these 
improvements  a  slmplificntinn  of  moohiuery  was  accomplished,  which  dispensed  with  the 
large  number  of  hands  formerly  required  to  run  the  press,  and  receive  and  fold  tlie 
papers.  The  Hoe  perfecting  and  folding  press  is  about  5  ft.  high,  6  It.  wide,  and  24  ft. 
Jong;  including  the  folding  attachment.  In  187S  a  wcb^perfecting  press  was  invented 
by  A.  Campbell,  which  can  print,  paste,  and  fold  any  number  of  pages  up  to  24. — Com- 
paratively littte  heavj  printing  b  now  done  from  type,  either  stereotype  or  electrotype 
plates  being  used.  The  papier-macli6  process  of  making  plates  has  made  poBsible  the 
inpld  production  of  large  editions  of  newspapers,  and  this  process  is  worked  as  follows: 
the  paste  is  made  of  a  composition  of  flour,  starch,  alum,  and  water,  the  latter  being 
added  boiline,  after  which  llie  compound  is  stirred  over  a  fire  until  boiling,  and  then  left 
to  cool.  Wben  used,  Spanish  whiting  is  added,  after  which  the  paste  is  spread  on  a 
sheet  of  soft,  nnrized  paper,  and  then  covered  with  three  sheetsof  tissue  paper,  wben  tbe 
whole  is  saturated  with  water,  and  laid  aside  for  a  day.  The  face  olT  toe  type  being 
touched  with  olive  oil,  powdered  French  chalk  is  put  on  the  tissue  Mde  of  the  prepared 
matrix,  and  it  is  Jaid  carefully  on  tlie  type.  Damp  linen  is  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  is 
beaten  lightly  with  a  brush  against  the  type.  This  linen  being  removed  another  sheet  of 
the  prepared  pnper  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  matrix,  when  both  are  beaten  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  which  completes  the  Impression  and  unites  the  two  sheets.  A 
blanket  being  now  put  over  the  matrix  and  form,  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  drybig-press, 
which  is  screwed  down,  when  steam  heat  is  applied  until  tbe  matrix  dries.  When  this 
is  accranplished  the  matrix  Is  taken  out,  wanned  on  the  molding-press,  and  placed 
in  a  heated  casting-mold,  and  the  metal  is  poured  in.  The  plate  is  aftorward 
taken  oat  and  flni^ed.  In  order  to  have  a  curved  plate  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  the  mold  curved.  The  paper  matrix  is  not  injured  by  one  casting,  but 
will  serve  to  supply  as  many  as  twenty  duplicate  plates. — Electrotyping  was  first 
applied  to  printing  by  Joseph  A.  Adams,  a  wood-engniver,  in  New  York,  who  repro- 
duced engraved  work  by  tbe  process  in  1848.  when  it  was  applied  in  the  printing  of 
Sarper's  SluttraU^B^.  The  form  being  coated  with  graphite,  using  a  soft  bruui,  a 
mold  is  made  of  beeswax ;  the'Intter,  after  melting,  being  run  into  a  shallow  pan.  An 
impression  of  the  form  is  taken  in  the  wax,  after  which  finely  pulverized  gmphite  is 
wotted  into  the  letters  and  lines,  either  dry,  or  by  Knight's  wet  process.  The  mold, 
tbns  prepared,  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  Biiiphate  of  copper,  and  made  part  of  an  electric 
dreuit.  which  includes  also  the  zinc  element  in  the  sulphuric  acid  bath.  The  current 
deposits  a  copper  film  on  tbe  prepared  surface  of  the  mold,  and  when  this  has  reached 
the  requisite  thickness,  tlie  hitter  is  taken  from  tbe  bath,  the  wax  removed,  the  shell 
trimmed,  tlie  back  trimmed  and  filled  with  an  alloy  of  type  metal,  and  shaved,  when  the 
l^ate  is  ready  for  use,  and  will  print  as  many  as  800,000  impressionB.  Copper-faced  type 
were  invented  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton,  of  New  York,  in  1850;  and  stereotype-plates  are 
dso  copper-faced,  the  process  enabling  longer  use. — Type-setting  and  distributing 
mat^ines  have  interested  Uie  inventors  of  pnnting  material  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  iOO  patents  have  been  granted  in  Europe  and  America  for  machines 
for  this  purpose.  In  1820  Dr.  Wm.  Chureh,  of  Connecticut,  patented  a  composing- 
machine,  but  it  did  not  become  popular.  One  was  invented  in  Copenhagen,  which  lAet 
with  better  success,  and  was  used  on  a  local  newspaper.  It  was  exhibited  in  operation 
at  the  Paris  e]q>oeitkHi  of  1855,  oompodng  and  ^atribating  tbe  t^pe  at  the  sum  time. 
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The  capacity  of  this  machine  was  considered  equal  to  three  compodtora.  In  1856 
Robert  Hattersley,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  invented  a  machine  which  set  about  4.000  to 
6,000  per  hour,  and  was  accompanied  by  n  distributing  machine.  At  the  London  inter- 
national exhibition  of  1871,  a  machine  invented  by  A.  Mackie,  an  Englishmsn,  was 
exhibited,  which  could  be  worked  by  steam.  In  1871  the  pro{ffietor  of  the  Warring- 
ton. Eng.,  &ua7idkSR  patented  aateam  type-ccmposing-mAChioe  which  was  snccesafuliy 
used  in  a  number  of  English  printiDg-otUces.  It  was  clainwd  that  this  instrument,  with 
one  man  and  three  boys  to  feed  the  type  and  space  out  the  lines,  would  set  up  a  oewa- 
paper  column  as  Inive  as  a  column  of  the  London  Timta  in  one  hour,  which  the  inventor 
asserted  was  equivalent  to  the  composition  of  eight  men.  /This  machine  cost  £500.  Iv 
187S  M.  Delacambre,  a  Frenchman  residing  in  New  YorlE,  completed  a  compoaing-k 
machine  on  which  he  had  worlced  20  years.  Another  was  produced  in  Boston,  in  1670, 
by  O.  8.  Brown,  which  did  both  composing  and  distributing.  The  Alden  maclilue, 
which  has  perhaps  been  the  best  known  of  any,  was  besun  by  Timotliy  Alden  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1846.  and  improved  by  his  brother,  Henry  W.  Alden.  In  1870  two  machines 
were  patented  by  A  C.  Richards,  one  of  which  was  for  comptwing,  tlie  other  for  dis- 
tributmg.  An  ingenious  machine  patented  in  1875  by  Charles  S.  Westcott,  of  New 
Jersey,  cast  the  type  from  molten  metal  which  was  supplied  from  a  tank,  a  matrix  being 
lUTfinged  for  every  character,  and  which  provided  the  one  which  was  called  for  by  the 
pressure  of  a  key.  This  machine  did  not  require  any  distributing  apparatus,  the  dead 
metal  lidng  melted  up  aa  required.  Although  none  of  these  machines  have  come  into 
general  use,  a  number  of  them  have  been  operated  in  one  printing-office  in  New  York 
for  several  years  with  entire  sntiafiiction.  The  objections  urged  ugainst  their  use  are. 
Ist,  their  expense;  2d,  the  amount  of  type-foreaking  which  most  nf  ihem  accomplish; 
M,  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  tlie  constant  expense  of  repairing  Ihcm. 

The  principal  typo  employed  in  ordinary  English  prinlmg  are  the  following,  arranged 
in  order  according  to  size,  brilliant,  diamond,  pearl,  agate,  Donporcil,  minion,  brevier, 
bourgeois,  long  primer.  smaU  pica,  pica,  En&rlish,  great  primer.  Among  the  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  published  in  New  York,  few  do  their  own  press-work;  and  extonaive 
establishments  exist,  running  from  10  to  50  presses,  working  day  and  night,  and  print- 
ing weekly  and  even  daily  papers,  at  a  specified  cpst  per  token  for  press-work.  So 
systematic  has  the  business  oi  newspaper  printing  become,  that  other  eetablishmenta 
receive  the  printed  sheets  from  the  press-room,  and  fold,  wrap,  and  direct  them  for  the 
mail,  finally  sending  them  tolthe  post-offlce  and  paying  the  postage,  clinrging  the  latter 
expense,  with  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor  in  their  bills.  In  book  ana  job-print- 
ing, the  composition  and  press-work  are  somewhat  more  frequently  done  in  the  same 
establishment.  Some  manufacturers  conduct  the  entire  production,  including  binding, 
and  electi-o^ping,  and  stereotyping,  under  one  roof.  An  important  adjunct  to  a  large 
printinn^-house  is  the  proof-reader,  witii  his  corps  of  assistants;  and  such  a  staff  is  mam* 
tained  by  every  large  newspaper  and  book-publishing  house.  Proofs  are  usually  first 
taken  from  the  type  in  the  galleys;  these  are  read  by  the  proof-reader,  and  returned  for 
correction,  after  which  a  second  proof  is  pulled  for  revision ;  in  tlie  case  of  book-work, 
page-proofs  are  next  pulled  and  read;  and  with  newspapers,  proofs  in  form.  The  head 
proo^reacter  is  osually  a  man  of  good  education,  a  practical  printer,  acuta  and  quick  in 
aisceming  errors  in  style  as  well  as  typographical  errors ;  and,  moreover,  one  well  versed 
in  general  knowledge. 

The  first  style  of  type  cast  was  the  gothic  or  old  (Jerman  text,  with  which  the  Mazarin 
Bible  was  printed  about  1458,  a  copy  of  which  wiis  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  in 
April,  1881,  for  $8,000.  Greek  characters  were  not  used  until  1465,  and  the  Roman 
type  two  years  later.  What  is  known  as  the  ittUie  was  invented  by  Aldus  Manutius 
about  1500.  The  Hebrew  letter  was  first  used  in  a  Bible  printed  in  Italy  in  1488.  The 
flrst  book  printed  in  English  was  a  translation  of  the  SefiueU  des  EUtoiret  de  Troyet, 

Erint«d  bv  William  Caxton  in  1471,  and  of  which  a  few  leaves  can  be  seen  in  the  Aster 
brary.  New  York.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  l«lh  c.  that  books  began  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Oriental  languages.  At  present  the  large  printing  establishments  In  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe  and  America  can  supply  fonts  in  nearly  all  written  languages; 
and  the  imperial  printing^>ffloe  in  Vienna  has  tlie  Gliinese.  Sanskrit,  i^'ptiau 
(hieroglyphic).  Ai?syrian  (cuneiform),  and  others  not  to  Ite  found  elsewhere.  A  copy  of 
the  Lord  8  prater  was  printed  in  that  office  in  more  tban  200  different  langu^s  and 
dialects;  and  in  the  national  printing-oflSoe  in  Paris  are  fonta  induding  66  Oriental 
languages,  and  16  European  languages  that  do  not  employ  the  Roman  letter. 

FSnrT'WO&Ka,  in  point  of  Uw,  are  regulated  by  tlie  statutes  88  and  84  Vict  c  60, 
and  87  and  88  Vict.  c.  44,  so  far  as  regards  the  labor  of  cliildren,  young  persons,  anA 
women;  and  the  statute  applies  to  all  buildings  where  persons  are  emplnyed  to  print 
figures,  patterns,  or  designs  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silken  yarn,  or 
woven  or  felted  fabric,  not  being  paper.  The  works  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
factories'  inspectors,  to  whom  particulars  of  the  business  and  place  arc  to  be  duly  sent. 
Children  unaer  10  vears  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  No  child  under  14.  or  female, 
is  to  be  employed  during  the  night.  Children  under  14  must  be  sent  by  the  parent  to 
school  for  at  least  60  daya  in  the  year,  and  certificates  of  these  school  attendances  must 
be  obttUned  before  a  child  can  be  emplc^ed.   A  child  between  IS  and  14  lanka  aa  a 
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TOiiD^  person  if  holding  a  cerdflcate  of  profldencT  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmettc. 
A  register  is  to  be  kept  ot  all  the  persons  employea,  and  the  times  of  employ ment;  and 
the  employment  of  any  one  contrary  to  the  act,  eubjecis  the  occupier  of  the  works  to  a 
penalty. 

rarOB.    See  UONASTERT. 

PBIOB,  Matthew,  an  Englisli  poet,  was  b.,  it  Is  rapposed.  in  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  joiuer,  on  July  21,  1064.  He  wus  educated,  through  the  liberality  of  an 
UQcle.  at  Westminster  school;  and  in  1683  be  was  scut  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  whose 
fricndstiip  he  had  formed,  to  St.  Johu's  college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took  bis  B.A., 
obtHiiicd  a  fellowship,  and  made  the  acquaintauce  of  Cliancs  Montagu,  afterward  earl 
of  Halifax,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  produced  Tlie  City  Mouae  and  Country  Mouse, 
written  to  ridicule  Dry  den,  in  which  it  did  not  in  the  least  succeed,  although  It  lives  yet 
in  virtue  of  its'own  wit,  polish,  and  grace. 

After  1638  Prior  was  inirodiiccd  to  court  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy  which  was  sunt  to  the  Hague  in  1690.  His  conduct  gave  satis- 
faction  to  King  William;  and  tlie  lucky  and  well-mannered  poet  was  appointed  after- 
ward to  se%er}il  posts  of  a  similar  descriptiou.  He  was  a  favorite  at  the  courts  of 
Holland  and  France.  In  1701  Prior  entered  parliament;  and  soon  after  he  deserted  tho 
wliigs,  and  went  over  to  the  tory  party.  In  1711  he  was  sent  by  government  to 
Paris  with  private  proposals  for  peace,  and  on  bia  return  he  brought  with  liim  one  of 
the  French  ministers,  who  was  Invested  with  full  powers  to  treat.  At  Prior's  house, 
shco'tly  after,  the  representatives  of  the  British  government  mot  tlie  French  plcuipo- 
tentiai7;  and  his  connection  with  Hits  meeting  was  made  the  ground  of  achurge  of 
treason,  on  which  he  was  committed  to  prison,  but  released  afieraconfiucmciit  of  two 
years,  without  a  trial.  He  bad  now  nothing  to  li^c  by  except  his  fcllowsliip  and  his  wits. 
The  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscription,  however,  brought  him  4,000  guineas;  and 
at  the  same  time,  lonl  Ilarley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  bought  a  small  csttitc  iu  Essex, 
and  conferred  it  on  him  for  life.  At  the  age  of  S7  he  died  at  the  scat  of  the  ctu'l  of 
Oxford,  Sept.  18,  1721.   A  monument  was  civcled  to  Iiim  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Prior  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  was  oIm  a  diplomatist  and  man  of  the  world.  He 
filled  his  public  offices  with  credit  to  himself,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  making  friends 
among  those  who  had  the  g^iving  of  places  and  pensions.  His  poems,  wliicli  comprise 
odes,  songs,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  tales,  are  not  much  read.  He  luis  no  tire,  no 
cniliuniasm,  but  everything  is  neat,  pointed,  well  turned;  and  his  lighter  pieces  arc 
gniceful  and  witty.  If  there  is  little  inspiration  in  his  yerao,  thero  are  the  polish  and 
lelicity  of  a  scbolar  and  man  of  society. 

FBISCIAH  (Lat.  P]-itriamis),  sumamed  Cjesaeiensis,  either  because  he.  was  born  or 
educated  in  the  town  of  Ca^sarea,  is  perhaps,  in  point  of  reputation,  the  first  of  Latiu 
grammarians,  though  one  of  the  lust  In  point  of  time.  He  belongs  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
oth  c,  if  he  Is  not  even  considerably  later,  for  he  la  mentioned  liy  Paulus  Diaconus  as  a 
fx>Dtemporary  of  Cassiodorus  (468-o63  a.d.).  He  taught  Latiu  at  Constantinople,  prob- 
ably to  the  imperial  court,  for  he  enjoyed  a  government  salary.  The  work  wliich  has 
mainly  preserved  his  name  is  his  Comt'neHtariorum  Grammatuonim  Idbrt  XVIJL,  dedi- 
cated to  his  patron  tbe  consul  Julianus.  The  first  16  bootts  treat  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  as  conceived  by  the  ancients;  the  remaining  two  are  devoted  to  syntax,  and  in 
one  MS.  bear  the  separate  title  of  De  Constrvetione  lihri  duo.  Prisciau's  Commentary 
is.  for  the  time,  a  solid  and  comprehensive  work,  the  production  of  a  mua  of  great 
laming  and  good  sense,  and  is  enriched  with  quotations  from  many  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  no  longer  extant  Tbe  epltmne  executed  hj  the  German  bishop,  Rabanus 
Haurus  (flor.  In  the  Oth  c),  was  voty  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Besides  the  Commen- 
taiy,  Friscian  wrote  six  smaller  grammatical  treatises,  and  two  hexameter  poems  of  Hie 
didactic  sort,  De  Laude  Imperatorit  AnattMu,  and  a  free  translation  of  the  Periegem  of 
Dionysiua.  The  first  editon  of  Prlscian  api>eared  at  Venice  (1470);  tbe  best  is  that  by 
Krelii  (S  vols.,  Leip.  1819-20).— The  phrase,  "to  break  the  head  of  Prisciim,"  means  to 
grossly  violate  the  rules  of  grammar. 

FBIBCtL'LIAir,  tbe  author,  or  rather  the  chief  propagator  in  Spain,  during  tbe  lat(er| 
part  of  the  4th  c,  of  tbe  doctrines  professed  bv  the  sect  known  from  his  name  as  Prib- 
ciUJANiBTs.  Tlie  first  seed  of  their  doctrines  \i  said  to  have  been  carried  into  Spain  by 
a  Memphian  named  Marcus.  Priscllliao  was  aman  of  noble  birth ;  and  by  liis  eloquence 
and  asf^ic  life' obtained  so  much  condderatlon,  that  a  numerous  party,  including  some 
priests  and  at  least  two  bishops  attached  themselves  to  his  school.  His  doctrine  was 
substantially  that  of  the  Manicheeans  (q.v.).  He  taught  expressly  the  DuaU»m  and  the 
Doeetitm  of  that  sect,  and  it  is  equnlly  certain  that  be  adopted  ttie  moral  consequences 
as  to  marriage,  etc,  by  which  they  ha'd  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  even  to  the  ctvil 
authorities  in  the  east  and  Africa.  He  was  warmly  opposed  by  two  bishops,  Idaciusand 
Ithacins;  and  tlie  council  of  Ceesar-Augusta  (Saragossa)  liaving  in  the  year  380  con- 
demned bis  doctrines,  a  decree  for  his  Dnnishment  was  issued  in  the  same  year.  Ho 
not  only  obtained,  however,  a  reversal  of  this  decree,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
banishment  of  bis  chief  opponent,  Ithacius.  By  an  appeal  to  the  usurper  Maximus  at 
TreveB,  Ithacius  caused  FludUlaa  and  several  of  bia  followgra  to  Igs  (gi^i^M^^ria), 
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and  put  to  death,  in  886;  a  proceeding  wbUdi  was  regarded  with  n  much  abhorreoce  by 
St.  Mortiu  of  Toura.'bt.  AdiI»^[)8c,  hdq  other  bishops,  that  they  separated  from  the  com- 
muDion  of  Ithaciiis.  The  sect  did  oot  die  out  with  its  founder,  though  there  was  a 
coQsidemble  reaction  aeainst  it  at  the  close  of  the  4th  c. ;  and  at  all  times  lhrou|^  the 
medisevul  period  we  dndits  traced  under  various  names  anu  forms,  et|K!ciaUy  in  the  n. 
of  Spain,  lu  Languedoc,  and  in  norlhern  Italy. 

■^EISM,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  which  con  he  most  easily  roncclved  of  if  we' 
imagine  a  number  of  plane  figures  (triangles,  quadrilaterals,  etc.)  exm;tly  similar  in  form 
and  size  to  be  cut  ont  of  paper  or  any  thin  plate,  and  piled  one  above  ihe  otber,  nod  then 
the  whole  pile  to  become  one  body.  It  will  thus  be  st-en  that  the  top  nod  bottom 
of  the  prism  are  similar,  equal,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  the  sides  are  plane 
figures,  rectangular  if  the  prism  be  "right"  (i.e.,  if  in  tlie  above  illustration  the  pile 
of  plane  figures  be  built  up  perpendicularly),  and  rhomboidal  if  the  prii>m  be  "  oblique" 
(i.e.,  if  the  pile  slope  to  uiie  side);  but  under  all  cirL^umstaaces  the  sides  of  a  prism 
must  be  parallelugranis.  The  top  and  bottom  faces  may  be  either  triangles,  squares, 
parallelograms,  or  quadrilaterals  of  any  sort,  or  figures  of  5,  6,  7,  eta,  sides,  provided 
only  both  are  alike;  and  the  number  of  sides  in  the  plane  figure  which  forms  the 
top  or  lK>ttom,  of  course  determines  tlie  number  of  faces  of  the  prism :  thus,  lo  a  tri' 
nn^lar  prism,  there  are  5  fiu»s  in  all  (8  ddes  and  2  ends);  in  a  quadrangular  prism, 
6  faces  (4  sides  and  3  ends),  etc.  If  fWo  prisms,  one  being  "right,"  and  the  other 
"oblique,"  have  their  bases  of  equal  area,  and  be  of  the  Fame  vertical  height,'  their 
solid  content  is  the  same,  and  is  found  by  multiplying,  the  area  of  the  base  by  the 
vcrtiail  height.  The  parallelepiped  (q.v.)  is  a  quadrangular  prism,  and  the  cul>e  is  a 
particular  case  of  tlie  parHllclepIped. — Pnisit,  in  optics,  is  a  triangular  prism  of  glass 
or  other  transparent  substance,  its  two  ends  being  isosceles  triangles,  and  having  most 
frequently  a  very  acute  vertical  angle,  wbicli  gives  the  prism  the  appearance  of  a 
long  wedge.  The  prism  is  a  most  important  instrument  in  experiments  on  tlie  refrac- 
tion of  light,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  optical  philosophers,  has  been 
the  means  of  largely  adding  to  the  science  of  optic?.    Sec  Refbaction. 

FSXBOK  DISOIfLZHE  means  the  method  in  which  criminals,  or  other  persons  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  are  managed.  In  this,  which  is  ita  original  sense,  prison  disci- 
pline, as  actually  practiced,  may  be  good  or  bad  in  the  estimation  of  the  person  speaking 
of  it.  Of  late,  however,  the  term  has  obtained  anew  meaning,  having  been  used  to 
express  not  merely  the  practice  of  ruling  prisons,  buttbc  science  of  properly  ruling  them. 
It  tins  gone  even  further,  and  sometimes  has  been  used  to  express  the  principles  of  penal 
administration  or  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  punishment.  This  has  arieen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  gradually  other  punishments  have  been  dropped  in  this  country,  and 
detention  wiiliin  etfiflces  and  the  j^unds  attached  to  them  has  become  almost  the  only 
method  of  punishment  for  crimes.  Torture,  exposure  in  the  pillory,  and  other  like  dcdi- 
catiooa  of  the  offender  to  public  vengeance,  have  been  long  abandoned  as  barbarous. 
Death-punishment  has  been  much  narrowed  in. its  application;  and  transportiition, 
apart  from  any  question  as  to  ita  effectiveness,  has  been  rendered  impmcticnblc,  except 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  We  get  nothing  from  the  practice  of  the  times  an- 
terior to  Christianity,  nor  yet  from  that  of  the  middle  ages,  to  help  us  in  cstimatiM 
modern  systems  of  prison  discipline.  They  are  a  development  of  civilization;  and, 
contradictory  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  of  personal  liberty.  Tlie  institution  of  slavery 
renders  any  such  system  UDnecessaiy.  It  removes  the  function  of  punishing  ordinary 
criminals  from  tlio  public  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  state,  and  places  it  in 
private  hands.  Hence,  we  have  no  crirain.il  law,  properly  speaking,  coming  down  to 
ua  f rom  antiquity.  Tlie  corpus  juris,  so  full  of  minute  regulations  in  all  maltera  of 
civic  right,  has  very  little  criminal  law,  because  the  criminals  became  slaves,  and 
ceased  to  lie  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  law.  When  imprisonment  became  afimc- 
tion  of  the  state  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  often  cai^lessly,  and  hence 
tyraDnically,  exercised,  because  the  practice  of  awarding  it  as  a  puni»iment  arose 
more  nipldly  timn  the  organization  for  controlling  Its  use.  On  several  occasions,  grave 
abuse:;  have  l>een  exposed  by  parliamentary  Inquiries  and*  otherwise  in  the  practice 
of  prison  discipline  in  this  country.  The  exertions  of  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  other 
investigators  awakened  in  the  public  mind  the  question,  whether  any  practice  in  which 
tlie  public  interest  was  so  much  involved,  should  be  left  to  something  like  mere 
chance — to  the  negligence  of  local  authorities,  and  the  personal  disposition  of  jailers. 
The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  regulate  prison  discipline  with  extreme  care.  The 
put>lic  sometimes  complain  that  too  much  pains  is  bestowed  on  it— that  criminals  are 
not  worthy  of  havingciean,  well- ventilated  apartments,  wholesome  food,  skillful  medi- 
cal attendance,  industrial  tmining,  and  education,  as  ihey  nowihave  in  this  country. 
There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  criminals  being  so  treated,  and  the  objectiona 
urged  against  such  treatment,  are  held  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  be  Invalid;  for  it  has  never  been  maintained  by  any  one  that  a  course  of 
crime  has  been  commenced  and  pureued  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  imprisonment.  Perhaps  those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  several  prominent  systems 
expected  from  tliem  greater  results,  in  the  shape  of  the  reforma^n  of  criminals,  than 
Bi^  that  luve  bam  oStahied.  If  tbey  have  been  disappointed  in  this,  U  can,  all 
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eveata,  be  said  that  any  prison  In  the  now  recognized  system  ia  no  longer  like  the 
older  prisons,  an  institution  in  which  the  young  crimiualB  advance  intu  the  rank  of 
proflcients,  and  the  old  improve  each  other's  skill  by  mutual  commiiiucntlou.  The 
system  now  received  is  that  of  separation,  so  far  us  it  ispracticable.  Two  oUier  systems 
were  tried — tlic  silent  system  uid  the  solitary  system.  The  former  imposed  entire  silence 
among  the  prisonera  erea  when  ossembletl  tt^f^er;  the  latter  endeavored  to  accomplish 
tbeir  complete  isoUtlon  from  sight  of  or  communication  with  their  race.  By  the  ^par 
rate  system,  the  criminals  are  prolubited  from  communicating  with  each  other;  but  they 
are  visited  by  various  persons  with  whom  intercourse  is  more  likcdy  to  elevate  lliau  lo 
debase — as  olu4>laina.  teachers,  scripture-readers,  the  superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and 
thoae  who  Inve  the  exIernBl  contn^  over  it. 

ntnorass  of  WAB  are  those  who  are  captured  from  Che  enemy  during  naval  or 
military  operatioDa.  By  the  laws  or  recognized  principles  of  war,  the  entire  people  of  a 
Tsnquidied'tuwi],  state," or  nation  become  the  absolute  [H-operty  of  the  victors;  but  civili* 
zatlon  has  greatly  modified  this  stem  rule,  and  except  when  a  couutry  is  deviistiued  for 
military  reasoos.  it  is  rare  for  non-oombutont  citizena  to  I>e  subjected  to  peniiUiL-s  uf  con- 
quest, beyond  tlie  levying  of  contributions  in  money  or  proviBioDs.  The  curnbatiinta 
who  have  laid  down  their  arms  become  prisonera  of  war.  Their  lives  and  liberty  are  at 
the  disposal  of  their  conquerors,  and  even  in  modern  times,  tlieir  lives  are  somettmes 
taken,  as,  for  instance,  when  Napoleon  put  the  Turkisli  pri'Ktnura  lo  ileutli  at  Jaffa  in 
1780;  otherwise,  prisonen  of  war  are  kept  la  oonflnement  until  peace  ensues,  or  they  are 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  thetr  coaqnnor's  nation,  held  in  ctiptiviiy  by  iheir  own 
eouotrymen.  It  is  unusnal  to  subject  prisoners  of  war  to  penul  discipline;  but  the  los^s 
of  liberey  and  bard  fare  (for,  of  course,  tliey  are  allowed  no  more  than  u  bare  subsistence) 
render  captivity  sufficiently  irksome.  In  ancient  times,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  was  far  more  severe.  In  the  OreelE  wars,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  put  the 
whole  adult  male  population  of  a  conquered  state  to  the  sword,  while  the  wouien  and 
children  were  enslaved.  Although  the  putting  to  death  of  prisoners  became  less  fre- 
quent, they  and  their  families  were  commonly  reduced  to  slavery  to  as  recent  a  period 
as  the  13th  century.  About  that  time,  the  more  humane  custom  of  exchanging  prisouer:: 
came  into  practice.  Notwithstooding  frequent  exchanges,  large  numbers  of  prisouen 
accumulate  during  war.  In  1811  about  47.600  French  were  prisoners  in  Euglaud.  whih 
10,800  English  languished  in  the  {wisons  of  France.   Bee  Pabolb. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  (arUe\  To  regard  criminals  with  a  kindlj 
view  to  their  reformation,  or  at  least  to  their  moral  improvement  and  physical  com- 
fort, Is  a  recent  devcl^ment  of  our  dvlliiation;  and  the  progress  already  made  is  not 
to  be  In  boasted  of.  What  has  been  done  is  aimed  to  attract  criminals  into  the  ways  of 
industry,  instead  of  so  conducting  punishments  as  to  breed  new  vices. 

The  first  step  in  prison  reform  was  in  Italy,  1704,  by  pope  Clement  Xt.  in  tlic  cstab- 
lidiment  of  the  prison  of  St.  Hiclioei  for  Ixiys  and  youths,  on  the  plnn  since  known  by 
maoy  names,  and  lastly  as  the  "Auburn  system" — the  system  of  sepamtc  cells  at  night, 
and  silent  associated  labor  by  day.  "  Howaitl  visited  it  and  praised  it  a  hundred  yeai-s 
ago,"  and  found  within  it  on  a  marble  slab  this  inscription  in  Jjatin.  "It  is  of  little  u.<>e 
to  restrain  criminals  l>y  punishment,  unless  you  reform  them  by  educntion."  In  England 
in  1738  gea.  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Oeorgia.  then  in  parliament,  pro- 
cured the  appointmeat  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  "  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  jttiis  in  this  kingdom."  The  inquiry  awakened  general  Indigniition  at  the 
shameful  and  cruel  cotidtlton  of  the  prisons,  expressed  through  pamplilets.  newsjiaper?, 
and  by  the  cartoons  of  Ho";arth.  But  there  was  no  efficient  government  action  licliind 
it,  and  small  good  came  of  it.  In  1785  another  reformer,  William  Hay,  pointed  out  the 
horrtbie  abusett  of  the  prison .  system,  and  made  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
remedies.  At  the  same  time  Wtdey  and  Whitefleld  preaclied  and  prayed  for  reform ; 
but  the  government  took  side  witli  the  prison  tyrannies,  and  forbade  tlielr  preaching 
"sedition."  Blackstone's  commentaries  in  1765  shook  public  confidence  in  tlie  Imr- 
baroua  system,  sustained  by  a  semi-lmrbarous  government,  but  its  irifluenRe  worked 
slowly.  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Lam,  in  France,  and  Beccoria  on  Cnmet  and  their 
Punithments,  in  Italy,  widened  tlie  circle  of  intetligeot  warfare  on  barbarism  intrencrhod 
in  the  feudal  governments  and  laws  of  ail  these  countries.  John  Howard,  in  17o8, 
began  his  wonderful  career  of  31  years  in  visiting  the  jails  of  Eoglnnd,  Belfnum,  France. 
Gramany,  Italy.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Spam,  and  Portugal,  and  their  pest-houses 
as  well,  and  even  souglit  where  pestilence  raged  in  Malta,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 
to  stwly  ths  means  of  relief  from  it.  No  mu  has  united  more  remarkably  tbe  zeal 
f>f  a  martyr  with  tbe  calm  intelligence  of  a  statesman  in  the  service  of  philanthropy.  In 
1773  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Dence  proposed  the  thing  which  pope  Clement  XI. 
had  done  in*  1704.  in  a  pamphlet  which  alliacted  attention.  About  the  s;ime  time 
Howard  being  made  high  sheriff  for  Bedfordshire,  practical  improvements  in  England 
began,  and  have  since  worked  very  slowly,  to  a  better  state  of  things.  In  1765  liie 
en>pres8  Haria  Theresa,  of  Aus^la,  gave  her  aid  to  the  work.  Viscount  Vitain  XIV.. 
in  1775,  founded  the  coDTict  prison  at  Ghent,  havinc  separate  cells  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  humane  system  of  disctpline  than  ever  before  <^(g|^|'g^y*^3f3l^fij^[^^ 
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"Here  then,"  rcmnrks  the  rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wioes,  "In  the  prison  of  Ghent,  we  find 
already  applied  the  great  principies  which  the  world  is  evea  to-day  hut  slowly  aud 
paiufully  seeking  to  introduce  into  prison  manat^ment.    Wh&i  are  they?" 

When  llowiird  died  tlw  general  movement  iost  iu  force,  and  reforms  fairly  begna 
gave  way  Ui  the  reUux  tide  of  former  ahuscs.  Jeramv  Boutham,  in  1791,  renewed  public 
atteutioii  to  tlie  subject.  In  1818  Klizabelh  Fry,  a  lady  of  aristocnitic  coonectious  iu 
London,  a  member  of  the  socieiy  of  Friends,  a  devout  woman  singnlarly  endowed  with 
benevolence,  streugih  of  will,  and  feminine  gracea,  commenced  her  Tisits  to  Newgale 
prison.  Sbe  found  the  condiliou  of  women  in  prison  aimpty  appalling,  and  awakened 
a  new  interest  in  prison  reforms^  Wilt)erforce  aud  Uuxtou  aid^  her  iu  parliameuL  In 
183S  sir  Hobert  Feci  put  aside  tlie  medley  of  old  Kugllsh  laws  pertaining  to  prison  dis- 
cipline and  framed  a  new  code  called  the  consolidated  jail  act,  which  went  into  imme- 
diate efifect.  It  wiis  a  crude  law,  providing  for  no  clasuficatioti  among  convicts,  bat  it 
made  some  steps  forward,  aud  swept  away  still  mure  victous  old  laws,  tmder  whicb 
prisons  were  simply,  ho^bed8  for  proimoation  of  crime. 

In  the  Unileil  States  prison  horrors  in  the  early  days  diffured  only  from  those  of  the 
parent  country  in  ihc  fuct  (hat  prisons  were  rare,  and  of  so  simple  a  character  Utat  it 
was  not  80  easy  for  tthaiiicful  cruelties  to  be  practiced  unseen  as  in  great  dungeons.  Dr. 
Wines  states  that  "  Conuccticnt  for  more  than  50  years,  177S-1827,  had  an  underground 
prison  iu  at)  old  miuiD^r  pit  near  Simsbury,  which  equaled  in  horrors  all  that  was  era 
related  of  European  prisons."  In  I%ihidelphia  all  grades  of  criminals,  aud  both  sexes, 
were  niingk-d  iu  horrible  disregard  uf  deoen<7  and  humanity,  in  the  city  prisons;  and 
liquors  were  served  to  prisonera  from  a  Iwr  kept  by  a  prison  official.  In  Boston  it  is 
told  that  a  tliotisand  debtors  were  confined  in  common  nigbt>rooms  with  a  thousand 
criminals.,   "  Men.  women,  boys,  lunatics,  drunkards,  inuocentandguilty,  were  mingled 

Eell-mell  together."  In  New' York  in  the  early  days,  uegroea  were  burned  alive  and 
anged  in  iron  frames  to  die  of  starratitm.  i^vcry  vill^e  hud  its  stocks,  pillory,  and 
whippiug-post.  Delaware  alone  retains  them.  Keiorms  began  in  Pluladel[^ia  by  the 
formation  in  1776  of  the  "  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons;"  reor- 
ganized more  et^ciently  in  1787,  and  said  to  be  stilt  active  and  iisefuL  The  Boston 
"Prison  discipline  soaety"  was  organized  in  1834,  existed  for  20  years,  and  ucjcom- 
plisbed  its  mission.  The  "Prison  association  of  New  York,"  organized  later,  and  is 
still  active. 

Americans  (omitting  the  living)  whose  work  In  promoting  prison  reforms  has  been 
too  noble  to  ha  passed  aver  without  mention,  are  Dr.  Rush,  £iain  Lyiids,  Gei^om 
Powers,  Roberts  Vaux.  Matthew  Carey,  Louis  Dwigfat,  Amos  PUlsbuiy,  Frands  Way- 
land,  Francis  Licber,  Charles  Sumner,  Samuel  Q.  Howe.  Jolin  D.  Wolfe,  John  Stanton 
Gould,  John  W.  Edmonds,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  William  H.  Seward,  Abraham  Beat,  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Wines.  In  1870  the  "  National  prisoii  association  of  America"  was  formed, 
now  becoming  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  unifjing  all  the  humanitarian  influ- 
ences of  all  the  state  officials  Into  one  body.  Their  intelligent  and  practical  study  of 
prison  questions,  their  comparison  of  experiences  and  methods,  their  essays  and  reports, 
lorm  a  college  of  Intelligeuce  that  cannot  fail  of  beneficent  results.  Prison  reform 
congresses  were  lield  in  Cincinnati  in  1870,  Baltimore  in  1873,  and  St  Louis  iu  1874. 
In  Europe  a  conj^ress  of  tliose  paTticuhirly  interested  in  prison  improvements  was 
convened  at  Frankfort  in  1845,  under  the  direction  of  Dncpetfaux.  inspector-gen.  of 

firisons  in  Belgium.  Many  others  have  followed.  A  permanent  commi^ion  to  collate 
Dformation  was  nppointed  at  the  London  congress  In  1872,  which  commission  held 
a  session  at  Brussels  in  1674,  and  at  Briichsnl,  Gennany,  in  1875.  France  and  Italy 
have  similar  national  commis^ns.  In  the  Unittd  States,  state  legiAlation  has  seconded 
the  efforts  for  reform. 

The  tendency  of  experienced  men  in  prison  discipline  Is  now  to  longw  terms  of 
imprisonment.  In  order  to  control  and  complete  reformation.  Ther  also  insist  on  mass- 
ing the  prisons  of  a  state  into  great  establishments  where  tborou^  systems  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  better  advantage,  where  appliances  for  every  practicable  trade  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  where  the  petty  tyrannies  and  indecencies  of  common  jails  are  less  likely  to 
obt«in.  The  propriety  of  detinite  sentences  for  crimes  is  questioned,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  officers  of  the  prisons  should  have  a  wide  discretion,  and  that  conduct,  char- 
acter, nnd  degree  of  reformation  should  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  long  retention  or 
the  earlier  freedom  of  the  criminals.  Separation  of  prisoners  from  each  other,  or  the 
single-cell  system,  forms  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  punishments  for  most  crintinals,  but 
one  of  the  most  essentinlmeans  of  preventing  the  scandals  of  old  prison-yanls.  where  the 
most  skillful  and  hardened  criminals  could  exchange  and  increase  each  other's  knowledge 
of  crime,  where  the  greatest  criminal  was  tlie  hero  of  the  circle,  and  the  younger  or  less 
vicious  inmates  were  exposed  to  all  the  brutalizing  influences  of  a  robber's  den. 
Pennsylvania  Ims  the  honor  of  having  made  the  flrst  great  step  in  the  atnctioration  of 
the  condition  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  In  1786  in  the  new  Walnut  street  prison  the 
system  of  solitary  conSnement  in  single  cells  was  begun,  hut  under  condiUons  that  ren- 
dered it  a  failure.  Absolute  seclusion,  without  books  or  society,  resulted  not  in  reform, 
but  in  savage  moodiness  and  insanity.  It  has  been  tried  in  several  states,  under  mora 
humane  conditions,  l>v  giving  prisoners  an  abundance  of  reading  matter,  opportunity  to 
talk  wiUi  keepers,  and  by  occupation  for  both  body  and  mind  duiii^tf 
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industiT.  Kow,  while  a  good  system  requires  tliat  each  priBODer  shall  have  his  sepa- 
nite  cell,  congregated  work  is  practiced;  cells  are  lighted  to  allow  reading  after  work 
hours:  conversation  with  prison  attendants  is  not  discouraged;  aud  men  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be  not  injurious  to  each  other's  cUaractt:r,  or  likely  to  concoct  niiscbief,  are 
permitted  coiniDUoicution  with  each  other.  Associated  lalwr  in  gnugs,  or  in  work-shops 
in  absolute  silence,  tkeoietically,  and  abaolnte  isulation  in  cells  hiiving  no  means  of  com- 
munication  one  with  another,  constitute  the  cellular  and  associated  labor-syBtem  in  use 
in  nioiit  greut  prisons  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  tlie  absolute  sUecce  enjoined 
between  uicn  working  together  side  by  side,  day  after  day,  aud  yenT  after  year,  ia  of 
liisclf  a  terrible  punishment.  But  it  is  ujofortunately  the  worst  punishment  for  the  best 
class  of  criminals,  for  just  in  proportion  as  the  inmates  are  endowed  wliU  those  qualities 
wbich  tend  to  make  them  decent  and  agreeable  members  of  society — intelligence, 
Bociability,  kindliness— in  that  proportion  are  they  punished  by  being  deprived  of  the 
power  to  exercise  their  good  qualities.  Those  who  are  constitutionally  ugliest  are  apt 
to  be  morose  at  the  best,  brood  over  their  work  with  least  longing  for  feTlowship,  and 
least  punishment;  while  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  these  who  tlius  only  can  speak 
to  their  fellows  by  stealing  their  opportunity,  are  neither  improved  nor  reformed  by  the 
enforced  silence.  All  are  under  a  continual  pressure  to  tteal — not  <4)ject8  of  vidue  to 
others,  but  their  own  power  of  speech  and  means  of  fellowship. 

The  originator  of  the  ideal  system  to  which  our  prisons  are  making  gradual 
approaches — called  the  system  of  progressive  classification — was  the  Englidi  cspt,  Alex- 
ander Moconochie,  a  worthy .successMT  of  the  noble  Howard,  who  40  yearsago  perfected 
a  system,  and  on  his  own  appllcaUon  was  made  governor  of  the  British  penal  colony  of 
Norfolk  island,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  to  practical  test.  There  were  then  1500 
convicts  on  the  island,  made  up  of  the  worst  malefactors  from  Britain.  Haconochle 
called  his  plan  the  "social  system  of  prison  treatment."  Its  basis  is  the  belief  that  a 
elate  of  cheerfulness,  hopefulness,  and  kindly  treatment  is  essential  for  improvement 
and  reform  among  criminals.  His  system  proposes  four  main  aims  and  methods,  as  fol- 
bws :  1.  A  labor  sentence  instead  of  a  time  sentence,  bo  that  prisoners  know  at  once  that 
they  can  by  labor  shorten  imprisonment  in  proportion  to  industiy.  2.  To  enable  thou 
to  have  their  punishment  further  lessened  by  their  good  behavior  daily  recorded,  and 
cnmalative  to  their  advantage,  thus  placing  a  constant  premium  on  self-restraint.  8. 
Bjr  giving  degrees  of  social  liberty  In  proportion  to  the  good  use  made  of  it,  and  encour- 
aging the  exercise  of  genial  qu&Utles.  4.  By  giving  the  pnsoner  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
his  labor,  to  be  put  in  his  possession  on  leaving  the  institution,  or  to  go  to  his  family, 
and  preparing  him  to  resume  a  decent  place  inscciety  by  showing  confidence  in  him,  and 
releasing  him  from  restraint  in  proportion  as  he  develops  self-rcfpcct  nnd  disposition 
toward  good  citizenship.  Thus  the  prison  life  is  regarded  as  one  in  which  the  convicts 
are  to  be  re-reared — as  a  family  of  peculiar  children,  each  of  whose  peculiarities  was  to 
be  oonddered.  It  assumed  that  the  worst  of  tmits  in  a  convict  do  not  prove  him 
devoid  of  some  good  ones;  and  that  the  incentives  to  good  life  should  be  made  much 
greater  nnd  more  pleasant  than  to  a  bad  one.  The  work  of  testing  bis  system  began  by 
offering  the  convict  pay  for  his  work  by  marks,  with  which markswheneamed  he  could 
buy  his  own  food,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  aud  form  a  surplus  to  be  credited  to 
his  liberation,  on  the  supposittoo  that  he  is  sentenced  to  a  specific  number  of  days' 
labor,  or  marks.  He  fixed  ten  marks  as  the  equivalent  of  a  day's  Inbor;  tlien  piiid 
by  the  piece,  and  not  hy  Ume,  uid  for  eveir  ten  marks  saved  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment was  lessened  a  day.  Prisoners  could  buy  their  own  provisions  at  three  different 
rates,  paying  for  them  m  marks  at  the  supply  store  of  the  prison.  I'lie  poorest  fare 
crist  three  marks,  the  next  four,  and  the  best-ttve.  Thus  the  zeal  for  frcedgm  would 
stimulate  not  only  industry,  but  the  utmost  self-denial  and  economy.    Over-work  was 

Kid  for  in  extra  marks  at  the  same  rate  as  regular  work ;  md  misdenwanors  of  any  kind 
ing  subject  to  a  fine  in  marks,  the  mark-iecord  of  prisoners  wns  at  the  same  time  their 
industrial  and  moral  spur  and  their  savings-bank.  He  did  not  attempt  to  bring  about 
tiie  emulation  and  amblUon  which  this  syslem  Is  calculated  to  inspire  by  at  once  sup* 
posing  the  prisoners  to  be  ready  for  it,  nut  divided  the  terms  of  their  sentences  into 
Ibree  periods.  During  the  first,  or  punishing  stage,  the  men  were  subject  to  close  surveil- 
lance and  discipline.  At  the  expiry  of  this  term  they  could  divide  themselves  into  com- 
panies of  six,  by  mutual  consent  only.  Each  six  were  to  have  a  common  fund  of  marks, 
into  which  all  their  earoings  were  to  be  paid,  nnd  from  wbich  the  fines  of  any  and  all  tliat 
company  must  be  paid.  This  iz,  perhaps,  the  most  original  reform  of  the  whole  system, 
and  at  once  makes  the  germ  for  the  growtli  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a 
good  member  of  aode^.  Each  man  becomes  interested  in  the  industiy  and  good 
behavior  of  his  associates  in  a  manner  so  direct  and  pali>able  in  every  way  that  tlie  effect 
of  the  voluntary  partnership  is  to  keep  all  the  partners  in  a  continual  state  of  watchful- 
ness and  emulation,  or  of  shame  to  the  one  who  may  he  derelict  to  the  interests  of  his 
immediate  companions.  Dishonest  and  selfish  as  they  might  be,  they  are  thus  made  to 
feel  that  shirking  by  any  one  of  them  hurts  all;  so  that  a  majority  must  all  the  time  usea 
pressure  for  industry  and  fair  play.  As  they  had  no  way  of  punishing  each  other  for 
short-comingB,  die  consequence  was  the  creation  of  an  honorable  conception  of  mutual 
duty  and  forbearance.  £a  the  third  period  of  the  sentence  the  prisoner  wasto  be  thrown 
oa  his  individual  character,  and  to  be  permitted,  under  the  san^  j^i^^^^^i^^ 
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wages,  to  proflt  or  lose  for  htmself  alone  according  to  his  industry  and  good  bebavtor. 
In  the  tropieal  island  of  Norfolk,  where  tlie  experiment  was  undertaken  by  capt 
Maconocliie,  lie  was  able  to  add  some  privileges  to  the  prisoner  in  the  third  term  of  the 
,  sentence  not  practicable  everywliere.  He  was  allowed  a  but  and  garden,  pigs  and  poul- 
:  try,  which  might  be  sold  for  his  benefit  to  the  ships  that  touched  at  ihe  island.  Tlius,  by 
I  all  these  means  this  great  reformer  taught  the  prisoners  Industry,  appredation  of  the 
I  rights  of  others,  the  mutuality  of  rights  and  obligations  In  a  communily,  self-relianof^ 
1  and  seU-respect.  He  »peiit  four  years  in  this  experiment  and  thus  states  the  result:  "  I 
'  found  llie  i.-i]and  a  turbulent,  brutal  bell;  1  left  it  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community." 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  succt*eile(l  him,  and  organized  the  system  more  perfectly  to  adapt 
its  discipline  and  methods  to  tlie  average  grade  of  the  persons  who  )iavccbai*ge  of  prisons; 
that  is  to  Bay,  to  n  much  lower  level  thuu  would  be  required  were  such  men  as  Mao- 
otiochie  in  charge.  Crofton's  modified  system,  also  divided  into  Uiree  stages  of  imprison- 
ment, consists  of:  1,  a  separate  imprisoumeut  of  Smontlis;  2,  a  reformatory  stage  pro- 
portioned to  the  whole  length  of  tlie  sentence,  in  which  the  system  of  Maconocliie  is 
retained  in  principle,  but  modified  In  adaptation  to  give  the  prisoner  a  progressive  cv 
receding  position,  and  a  larirer  or  smaller  sbare  of  earnings  as  be  advances  or  fails  in 
industry  or  conduct.  Crofton  put  his  plans  into  full  operation  in  Ireland  in  1854, 
where  three  separate  prisons  were  provided  to  accommodate  the  graduates  from  lower 
to  higher  degrees.  Mouut  Joy,  Dublin,  with  a  capacity  of  500,  received  the  newly  sen- 
tenced; Spike  Island  at  Quccnstown,  with  accommodations  for  700;  received  the  probation- 
aries  In  the  second  term;  and  Liisk,  13  m.  from  Dublin,  accommodating  only  100.  held 
tlie  graduating  class.  The  first  prison  punished  by  solitary  confinement,  reucved  only 
by  labor  of  tlie  most  tedious  kind,  like  picking  oakum,  and  the  poorest  kind  of  sufficient 
food.  During  this  time  the  convict  is  thoroui^hly  familiarized  wiUi  the  system  of  pro- 
gression which  he  is  afterward  to  have  the  privilege  of  availing  himself  of.  The  prison 
at  Queeustown  receives  the  prisoner  for  tlie  second  stage;  and  here  begins  the  s^'stcm  of 
msriEsby  which  he  can  acquire  privileges  and  curtail  his  term  of  puoishment,  or,  by  failing 
to  iinprove,cftn  remand  Mmsolf  back  to  punishments  and -original  deprivations.  This  inter- 
mediary prison  is  the  main  one,  where  the  Mucational  and  social  progressive  system  is  put 
Into  practice.  It  is  divided,  like  a  college,  into  classes,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
graduate,  and,  whonthey  have  passed  througli  the  three  Into  which  the  prison  divides  them, 
the  highest  class  is  fitted  for  the  prison  of  Lusk,  and  transferred  to  it.  After  going  through 
the  pennl  prison  of  Dublin  the  prisoner  enters  the  third  class  at  Queenstown.  He  must 
earn  not  less  than  18  marks  to  pass  to  the  second  class,  54  to  get  to  the  first  class,  nnc 
108  to  graduate  from  that  to  Lusk.  As  9  marks  a  month  is  the  maximum  number  thai 
can  be  earned — three  for  industi^,  three  for  school  duties,  and  tluoe  for  conduct— the 
I>risoncr  must,  at  the  iMst,  remain  In  the  lowest  class  two  months;  in  the  middle  cIbbs 
rix  mondis;  and  m  the  last,  13  moattis.  Of  course,  the  averwo  of  industry,  study,  and 
conduct  is  not  such  usually  as  to  make  the  term  so  short  The  prison  at  Lusk  is  the 
most  remarkable  fruit  of  the  system.  Here  the  prisoner  has  a  degree  of  freedom  and  an 
absence  of  restraint  that  puts  to  the  test  all  his  previously  acquired  self-control  and  self- 
respect.  There  are  no  walls,  prison  bars,  or  armed  watchmen  beforehiseves;  no  prison 
garb,  physical  restraint,  or  check  on  social  intercourse.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in 
groups,  mostly  on  oat-door  farm  work,  in  company  with  unarmed  wardens,  who  work 
with  them.  They  are  not  even  rostrnined  of  liberty  of  escape  except  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  working  to  the  end  of  tlieir  terms,  and  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  earnings  in  store  for  them.  Attempts  to  leave  beTore  the  end  of  their  terms 
have  been  rare  among  those  who  reach  this  stage  of  refoim.  The  mark  system  is  not 
continued  at  Lusk.  The  anpeanince  of  pupilage  is  avoided,  and  men  are  made  to  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  the  comdiuuity  around  tliem  by  attending  lectures,  and  public  wor- 
ship at  the  parisli  church,  and  in  being  tnisted  in  various  services  out  of  the  eye  of  any 
prison  officer.  There  is  no  physical  restraint  to  prevent  their  escape  day  or  night.  The 
minimum  period  of  detention  at  Lusk  Is  6  months  on  a  sebtenco  of  '5  yeui-s;  11  months 
on  one  of  10  years;  16  months  on  one  of  15  years.  At  the  great  Intermediorv  at  Queens- 
town  the  minimum  is  18  months  on  a  sentence  of  5  years;  88  months  on  *10  years;  08 
months  on  15  years.  Prisoners  at  ihc  two  flri-t  prisons  are  mostly  employed  in  bodies, 
under  surveillance,  upon  public  works.  Tliey  receive  no  portions  of  their  earnings,  but 
are  allowed  a  certain  portion,  under  the  name  of  gratuities  s.ived  for  them,  and  paid  to 
them  on  leaving  the  prison  at  the  expiry  of  their  terms.  These  gratuities  are  earned  by 
marks  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  at  Queenstown.  and  are  forfeitable  ns  one  of  tlie 
punl^ments  for  lai^ness  or  bod  oondnct.  The  greatest  possible  Tcduction  of  the  term 
of  imprisonment  by  good  conduct  is  18  months  on  a  period  of  5  years;  28  months  on  a 
period  of  10  years;  and  S  years  and  7  months  on  a  term  of  15  vears.  But  the  prisoner's 
freedom  is  not  absolute  until  the  full  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  confined.  He 
is  provided  with  a  ticket  of  license  for  the  intervening  period :  is  free  to  go  to  work  for 
himself,  but  must  report  at  regiUftr  intervals  to  the  authorities;  and,  if  he  fail  to  keep 
the  conditions  of  his  license,  may  l*o  remanded  back  to  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his 
full  term.  The  same  systems,  in  nil  respects,  is  applied  to  the  women  convicts  at  the 
same  places.  The  basis  of  the  Croftnn  system 's  hope.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the 
prisons  just  described  and  their  cost  for  the  year  ending  Har.  81. 18^  is  riven  in  the 
following  table;  by  GoOgk 
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Voimt  Joy,  SnbUm,  male  

"        "  female  

Spike  laluH],  Queaulown.  male  and  female 
liia^  U  miles  from  Dublin  

loUl  


The  United  States  as  a  naUon  has  no  great  prison.   Bach  Btate  tnaintains  one  or  mora 

large  establishments,  conducted  under  many  different  svstemB.  but  in  general  tending  to 
the  "  social  system  of  progressive  classidcation,"  aua  making  more  or  less  progress 
toward  it.  £!ach  city  also  ^s  its  special  prison.  The  association  of  prison  management 
with  politics,  and  the  facilities  permitted  in  some  states  for  prison  officials  to  have  a  cod- 
sidoatde  patronage  at  their  dispwition,  including  the  contracts  for  the  labor  of  Uie  pris- 
oners, is  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  United  states  prison  systems.  State  legislatures 
tend  to  the  most  humane  and  thoughtful  liberality  in  providing  for  the  accommodation 
and  reformation  of  criminals;  so  that  when  prisons  are  making  little  progress  toward 
tbe  ideal  which  Maconochie  and  Crofton  have  proved  entirety  practicable,  it  is  because 
tlic  officials  themselves  are  not  the  right  men  in  tlie  right  place.  A  proposition  is  now 
(1881)  before  the  legislature  of  New  \  oik  to  impede  the  free  visiting  of  the  state  prisons 
by  the  people,  on  the  ground  that  such  visits  interfere  with  their  discii>linc  and  order;  but 
such  interference  is  a  less  evil  than  would  result  from  leaving  tbe  prisons  to  a  close  cor- 
poration of  officials.  One  of  the  mi^ortunes  of  the  prison  systems  In  the  United  States 
198  disposition  to  regard  the  eonvlete  as  slaves  of  fhe^tate,  whose  lalior  it  has  a  right  to 
ronfiscate,  and  the  profit  of  which  ia  so  much  clear  gala  to  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
Under  the  plausible  plea  of  making  prisons  self  -sustaining  by  this  use  of  prison-labor, 
legislatures  may  be  pleased  with  those  officials  who  make  the  best  show  of  profit  out  of 
tlie  prisoners  to  the  state  treasury;  and  to  effect  this  prison-labor  is  fi\rmedout  like  slave- 
labor.  If  this  be  done  under  the  inspection  of  intelligent  diainteraded  men,  devoted  to 
the  main  work— that  of  reformation  of  the  inmates  of  prisons,  it  is  possible  to  unite  the 
best  interests  of  both  convicts  and  the  state;  but  it  is  also  pmsible  to  make  tbe  system 
only  a  dreadful  form  of  human  slareiy.  It  is  a  grave  question  how  fttr  the  state  can 
Justlvgo  in  the  direction  of  confiscation  of  a  man's  ubor. 

The  excellent  reformatory  systems  now  in  use  have  one  grave  fault.  Criminals  of  aa 
intellectual  type  who  endanger  society  not  by  tlieir  passions  but  by  subtle  knaveries, 
vfben  brought  to  punishment  in  prisons,  have  no  difficulty  in  nt  once  making  all  possible 
progress  in  marks  that  will  give  them  credits  toward  freedom.  With  no  abnonnnl.passions, 
or  tendeuctes  to  physical  crimes,  it  requires  no  meritorious  effort  of  the  will,  no  iintiMiiU' 
self  restraint,  perhaps  no  change  of  al)  the  knavish  hnbits  of  a  life,  to  l>c  found  worthy  of- 
the  bluest  markingB.  Therels  a  recent  case  of  a  mnn  who  mnde  great  gain  by  falsify- 
ing the  entry  hooks  of  a  grain  elevator,  and  then  committing  arson  upon  the  building. 
Not  for  the  main  crimes  which  were  mysterioiisly  pheltered  by  some  conflicting  interests, 
bnt  for  some  subordinate  part  of  the  crime  she  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. His  conduct  was  excellent,  and  in  considerably  less  than  three  years  he  leaves 
the  prison  to  enter  into  the  peaceful  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  secured  by  theft, 
foiwnr,  and  arson. 

William  Taltack  in  an  essay  on  humanity  and  humanltarianism  takes  ground  that  in 
some  directions  humanly  may  defeat  the  object  of  reform  by  making  the  prisons  so 
pleasant  for  those  who  occupy  them,  and  tbe  enforced  labw  so  much  more  ngreenble 
in  its  surroundingfi  than  that  of  ttie  laborious  and  virtuous  poor,  as  to  make  it  an  obji'ct 
with  the  latter  to  do  some  misdemeanor,  in  order  to  enter  the  reformatories.  He  cites  the 
house  of  refuge  in  Philadelphia  as  nn  example  of  a  condition  of  comfort  for  the  inmates 
f:)r  above  that  of  the  homes  of  ordinary  laborers.  But  this  is  rather  a  commentary  on 
the  deficient  pay  for  common  honest  labor  than  n  fault  of  the  prison  system.  Still  Mr. 
Tallack  makes  a  strong  case  against  those  conditions  of  prison  lifia  which  deprive  it  of 
the  diaracter  of  punishment,  and  he  believes  tliat  American  prisons  may  be  going  too' 
far  in  tlic  opposite  direction  from  the  English  tendency  to  extreme  harshness. 

There  arc  45  state  prisons  in  the  United  States  with  an  aggregate  of  value  of  $10.- 
000,000.  New  York  and  Indiana  each  have  three,  Pcntisylvania  and  Iowa  two. 
Altogether  they  contain  17,000  cells  and  sleopiug  rooms,  which  is  3,000  less  than  the  num- 
l>er  of  prisoners.  Many  of  the  cells,  however,  are  for  two  to  four  persons,  and  occasion- 
ally domitorie.'i  serve  for  many.  The  average  size  of  the  cells  is  8  ft.  length,  4i  ft.  width, 
Ik  ft.  height;  cubic  contents  240  feet.  The  smallest  are  those  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
whose  cubic  contents  are  but  147  feet.  The  whole  number  of  offi.iers  and  employees  in 
these  45  prisons  does  not  vary  much  from  1500,  or  one  to  18i  prisoners;  their  aggregate 
aiiQual  sab^ries  $1,015,000,  making  their  average  $677.  To  this  must  be  added  the  bc^rd 
of  a  considerable  part  of  them,  aod  in  some  cases  lodgings  for  themselves  and  families. 
Tlie  total  annual  cost  of  all  these  prisons  including  pay  of  officers  is  8boat/$8|(M)Q,(tp6L, 
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making  the  average  cost  of  prtsonen  wlUraut  credit  tc  their  work  $150  each;  and  an 
average  to  each  prisoa  of  $680,000.  The  aggn^te  earnings  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners 
Is  about  $1,600,000;  thus  meeUng  half  the  cost.  But  It  must  be  observed  that  the  prin- 
cipal camlQes  are  from  a  part  only  of  the  prisons.  Seventeen  state  piisons  are  reported 
as  self  sustidnlng,  and  among  these  are  a  few  whose  receipts  conBlderably  exceed  the 
expenses.  Seven  coTTectionaf  prisons  in  wliich  minor  niiixlemeaoors  are  punished  witii 
short  sentences,  more  than  pay  tlieir  way  by  the  labor  of  their  inmates.  In  many  of  the 
southurn  states  the  lease  system  prevails— a  local  form  of  the  coolie  trade.  Five-siztb9 
of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  are  men,  one-sixth  women.  In  the  county  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  the  proportion  of  women  is  greater.  "  The  ratio  of  foreigners  to  Ameri- 
cans in  the  state's  pnsona  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  exists  between  the  total 
pop.  of  foreign-brail  and  native-born  inhabitants."  Estimating  foreign-bom  population 
at  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  we  And  the  foreign  bom  in  the  pnsons  to  be  25  per  cent  of 
the  whole  prison  population.  In  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  states  the  foreign  bora 
in  the  prisons  is  nearly  and  in  some  states  fully  one-lialf  the  whole  number.  In  the  south- 
ern states  nearly  all  are  natives,  and  the  blacks  the  most  numerous,  often  being  imprisoned 
for  trivial  crimes.  Prison  olBcers  (or  a  head  officer)  are  appointed  In  some  states  by  the 
governors,  in  some  by  tlie  l^slatures;  and  in  others  a  state  superintendent  <tf  prisons  Is 
elected.  The  system  of  contracting  prisoners*  labor  obtains  in  10  states,  leaaiiig  it  in  6, 
exclusive  state  management  in  0,  and  a  mixed  system  In  10.  The  contract  system  is 
r^srded  by  the  friencte  of  prison  reform  as  open  to  very  grave  objections,  and  is  toler- 
ated as  a  compromise  between  the  desire  to  make  the  prisons  pay  their  way  and  the 
danger  of  something  more  objectionable.  It  is  a  dangerous  systenL  Leasing  is  undoubt- 
edly worse,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  making  the  atate  a  slave  trader. 
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The  literatim  peftnlnlng  to  prison  reforms  is  profuse.  The  worir  of  the  late  rev. 
Dr.  HC.  WtaesastUlad  ThtSatg  ef  Primm*  and  ef  ChtbNatiaff  JnatOttiiimM  in  at- 
UUed  Wfffia.  1690.  is  the  latest  and  fullest  compendium.  Pr^oM  and  Btformatoriet  at 
Bsnu  and  Abroad  ts  the  title  of  the  transactions  of  the  International  penitentiary  congress 
of  Laodon,  held  in  1872,  «dited  by  Edwin  Pears,  its  secretary.  Humantig  and  Humani- 
tariantm  fs  s  very  suggestive  essay  prepared  for  the  New  York  prison  assodation  by 
WilUam  Tallack,  published  in  London  1871;  and  Woman  in  Prutm,  by  Caroline  H. 
Woods.  Is  also  extremely  suggMtive  of  the  need  of  women's  attention  to  prisons  for 
women.  fltAte  reports  and  reiK)rts  of  the  American  prison  congresses  give  very  fully  tlic 
present  condlllon  of  American  prisons. 

FSISBEXS'.  a  t.  of  European  Turkey.  (Albania),  capital  of  a  district,  on  the  Rieka,  80 
m.  e.  of  Bciitarl  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  industrious  towns  In  Tnrkey. 
with  a  citadel  sitnated  upward  of  1100  ft.  above  se»leve].  It  contains  an  Immense 
number  of  buaars.  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  fiintR.  sfiddlery,  glass,  copper,  and 
■teel  wares.   Among  its  edifices  arc  IS  mcsques.    Pop.  &^.000. 

ntXStrVA.  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  Uie  vilayet  of  HoiWBtir.  80  m  n.n.e.  of 
Prisrend,  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  the  most  considerable  town  in  old  Bervta.  Pop. 
18.000. 

rsum  8eeSAW-mgB. 

?BITHV  is  the  name  of  several  le^ndnry  kings  of  ancient  India.  It  is,  however, 
especially  one  king  of  this  name  who  ts  the  favorite  hero  of  the  Purftnns.  His  father 
wu  Vena,  who  perished  through  his  wickedness;  fca-  wlwn  be  waa  inftueujnted  mon 
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ucb  of  tbe  earth,  be  caused  it  to  be  eveiywhere  proclaimed  that  no  worabtp  should  be 
performed,  no  oblations  offered,  and  no  gifts  bestowed  upon  tbe  Brahmans.  The  ffishis, 
or  oUats,  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  entreated  the  fciug  to  revoke  it,  but  in  vain; 
bence  they  felt  upon  him  and  slew  him.  But  the  kingdom  now  being  without  a  king, 
•a  Vena  had  left  oo  oflsprlng.  and  the  people  being  without  protection,  the  smbs  assem- 
bied  and  consulted  how  to  produce  a  son  from  the  body  of  tue  dead  kiDg.  First,  then, 
tbey  nibbed  bis  thigh;  from  It,  thna  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  called  I^shSda;  and  by 
'  this  means  the  wickedness  of  Vena  having  been  expelled,  they  proceeded  to  rub  the  right 
ma  of  the  dead  king,  and  by  this  friction  engendered  Pritbu,  who  came  forth  resplend- 
ent Id  person,  and  in  bis  right  band  the  mark  of  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  which  proved 
lum  to  be  a  universal  emperor,  one  whose  power  would  be  invincible  even  by  tbe  gods. 
The  mi^ty  Pritbu  soon  removed  the  grievances  of  the  people;  he  protected  the  earth, 
performed  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  ubend  gifts  to  tbe  BralimanS.  On  being  informed 
tluU,  in  tbe  interval  in  which  the  earth  was  without  a  king,  all  vegetable  products  had 
been  withheld,  and  that  consequently  the  people  had  perished,  he  in  great  wrath  marched 
forward  to  assail  the  earth.  The  earth,  assuming  the  figure  of  a  cow,  fled  before  him; 
but  seeing  no  escape  from  the  power  of  the  king,  at  last  submitted  to  him,  and  promised 
to renewner  fertility,  provided  that  he  made  all  places  level.  Pritbu  therefore  ujjrooted 
mountains,  leveled  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  established  boundaries  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  biduoBd  his  «ibjocts  to  take  up  their  abode  where  the  ground  was  made  levd.  The 
earth  now  fulfilled  her  promise;  and  as  Prtthu,  by  thus  granting  her  new  life,  became, 
as  it  were,  her  father,  she  was  henceforth  called  Prithivt.  However  little  the  worth  of 
tliia  piece  of  popular  etymologr — for  pHtJdvi,  or  pn'that,  "  earth,"  the  feminine  of  prithu 
(Greek  ptatu),  means  etymolt^KaUy  "  the  huge"  or  "  wide"— the  l^nd  of  Pritbu  itself 
seems  to  record  some  hlatoric^  fact  regarding  (he  clviliziug  influences  exerted  byagnai 
king  of  Hindu  antiquity. 

PRIVAB,  a  t  In  France,  400  m.  B.e.  of  Paris,  in  the  department  of  Arddcbe;  pop. 
sbout  8,000;  located  on  a  branch  of  the  ndlroad  between  Paris  and  Lyons.  It  manufac- 
tures raw  silks,  woolen  blankets  and  other  woolen  goods,  leather,  and  brnndy,  and 
exports  iron  ores.  The  town  is  located  upon  a  ridge  ov^ooking  the  valley  of  I'Ouvdze, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Coiron,  and  has  a  flue  esplanade,  shaded  with  plane  trees, 
overlooking  a  panorama  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

PBITATX,  the  title  applied  in  the  British  army  to  a  common  soldier  of  the  cavalry 
and  iafantnr,  the  corresponding  rank  in  the  artillery  being  gunner  or  driver,  and  in  the 
engineers  the  sapper.  Ttie  pay  of  a  private  is  one  uiilling  a  day  in  Ihe  infantry,  and  la. 
Sd.  In  the  cavalry — exclurive  of  a  free  ration  or  corresponding  allowance.  A  private  In 
the  cavalry  is  sometimes  called  a  trooper. 

nOTAIEES',  a  ship  owned  by  a  private  individual,  which,  under  government  per- 
miasiont  expressed  by  a  letter  of  marque  (□.▼.),  makes  war  upon  the  Bbipi)ing  of  a  hostile 
power.  To  make  war  upon  an  enemy  without  this  commission,  or  upou  the  shipping  of 
a  nation  not  specified  In  it,  is  piracy.  Privateering  was  abolished  by  mutual  agreement 
among  European  nations  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  bow 
far  that  abohtion  would  stand  in  a  general  war,  for  privateering  is  the  natural  resource 
of  a  nation  whose  regular  navy  is  too  weak  to  make  head  agi^nst  the  maritime  power  of 
tlie  enemy,  especially  when  the  latter  offers  the  temptation  of  a  wealthy  commerce. 

FRTVATEEB  (ante).  An  effort  was  made  at  an  eariy  period  by  the  govprnment  of 
the  United  States  to  have  provisions  in  treaties  with  foreign  countries  wbicli  would 
abolish  privateering  in  case  of  war;  and  the  laws  of  the  Uhit^  Sutes  are  more  prohib- 
iting in  tuts  respect  than  those  of  most  other  nations.  At  the  Uhm  of  the  mutiuil  agrec- 
nient  among  European  nations  to  abolish  tbe  custom,  menti<med  in  Uie  preceding  para- 
graph, the  government  dedared  its  wiUingness  to  unite  witlt  thwn  provided  a  certain 
clause  of  the  treaty  was  amended  so  that  tbe  iMivafe  property  of  tbe  subject  or  citizen 
of  a  belligerent  on  tbe  high  seas  ^uld  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  ves* 
sels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband  of  war.  But  this  was  declined,  and 
consequently  no  arrangement  with  the  United  States  was  included  in  the  treaty. 

BSIVXT,  Liputtrum,  a  genus  of  plauts  of  the  natural  order  oteaeea.  containing  a 
number  of  species  of  ^mbs  and  small  trees  with  opposite  leaves,  which  are  simple  and 
entire  at  the  margin;  the  flowers  small,  white,  and  in  teraiinal  panicles;  the  calyx 
■lightly  4-toothed;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  and  4«left:  the  stamens  two,  projecting 
beyond  the  tabe  of  tlie  ctmolla;  the  berries  I^Ued.  Cownut  Putkt  (L.  mlgare)  is  a 
shrub  gvowing  in  bushy  places  and  about  the  borders  of  woods  in  the  middle  and  s.  of 
Borope,  and  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  now  also  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  NorUi 
America.  It  has  half -evergreen,  smooth,  lanceolate  leaves;  and  berries  about  tbe  size 
of  peas,  blade,  rarely  white,  yellow,  or  green.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  and  sweetisli 
sottll ;  the  leaves  are  mildly  astringent,  and  were  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  the  berries, 
which  hang  on  the  shrub  wiring  winter,  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  serve  as  food  for 
many  kin£  of  birds;  they  are  used  for  dyeing  red,  and,  with  various  additions,  green, 
bine,  and  black.  A  rose-colored  pigment  obtained  from  them  is  used  for  coloriog  maps. 
The  wood  is  haid,  and  is  used  by  turners,  and  dioemakers  for  making  wooden  peg 
Prive^  ahhouj^  not  spiny,  is  much  used  for  hedges,  often  mixed  w^tb  s<^e  ' 
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or  with  beech.  It  bears  clipping  veil,  and  grows  well  in  the  smoke  of  towns;  also  under 
the  shade  of  trees. — A  uuinl>er  of  species  of  privet  are  nalives  of  different  parts  of  the 
east,  and  some  of  them  have  begun  to  be  introduced  into  shrubberies  in  BritaiD.— All 
kinds  of  privet  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 

PBimXOB  {Lat.  priviUaiuTn,  trompritata  lex,  a  private  law),  a  special  ordinance  nr 
regohition,  in  virtue  of  which  an  individual  or  a  class  enjoys  cert^  imniunlties  «r 
rights  from  or  beyond4be  common  provisions  of  the  general  law  of  the  community.  It 
differs  from  a  di^eTimtion  inasmuch  as  the  latter  merely  relaxes  the  existing  law  for  n 
particular  case  or  cases,  while  the  privilege  is  a  permanent  and  general  right.  Of  ancient 
and  mediceval  legislutioti  tlie  law  of  privilege  formed  an  important  branch;  and,  in 
truth,  the  condition  or  the  so-called  "privilej^ed  classes"  was  in  all  respects  different, 
socially,  civilly,  and  even  religiously,  from  liiat  of  the  non-privileged.  In  canon  law 
there  were  two  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  which  deserve  special  notice  from  the 
frequency  of  the  histoneal  aliusions  to  them — the  "privilege  of  the  canon"  (pndteginm 
miivtiii)  and  the  "  privilege  of  the  forum"  {privilegiumfori).  By  the  former  the  pereon 
of  the  clcrgymim,  of  wIiHtever  degree,  was  protected  from  violence  by  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  asaiust  the  offender;  by  the  lutler — known  in  England  as  "benefit  of 
(ilergy"  (q.v>— the  clergyman  was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  and  coald 
only  be  tried  in  the  eccTesiusticul  court.  Most  of  the  purely  cfril  privileges  ore  abolished 
Uiruugbout  Europe  by  modem  legislation. 

PRIVILEGED  DEBTS,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  debts  as  are  first  paid  out  of  cer- 
lain  funds.  Thus,  when  ii  man  dies,  a  certain  sum  is  allowed  out  oi  his  estate  for 
mournings  (q.v.)  to  the  widow  and  children.  In  case  of  bankruptcy  servants'  wages  are 
privileged  to  a  certain  extent. — PBivrLEGBD  Dbbds  are  holograph  deeds,  which  are 
exempted  from  the  statute  which  requires  odier  deeds  to  be  sig^wd  before  witnesses. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES,  a  phrase  found  in  art.  4,  sec.  2.  of  the  U.  S. 
constitution:  "  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  iu  the  several  states,"  and  in  art.  14  of  the  amendtnenta:  "No  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizeos  of 
the  United  States."  Taken  together,  the  provisions  secure  to  each  citizen  the  maintaiu- 
ine  of  all  his  riglits  of  ciUzemmip,  and  forUd  the  refusal  by  local  autfaorities  of  equnl 
advantages  to  all.  The  object  of  the  first  clause  is  to  secure  such  genenil  rights  as 
redress  in  the  courts  of  the  foreign  etate,  power  to  purchase  and  sell  property,  and  priv- 
ileges of  transit.  Thus,  while  the  rights  of  the  states  in  their  proper  limits  are  not 
iiiterfcrcd  with,  that  uniformity  of  the  conditions  and  privileges  of  life  which  pertain  (o 
a  single  nation  is  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  "privileges  nnd  immunities " 
which  properly  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  the  supreme  court  has 
declined  to  undertake  their  enumeration.  A  distinction  ie  made  between  special  priv- 
ileges granted  to  citizens  as  a  part  of  their  citizenship,  and  enactments  designed  to 
confine  trade  or  business  by  unequal  taxation  or  otherwise.  Where  persons  not  having 
their  domicile  In  a  state  were  refused  permission  to  sell  goods  by  sample,  trade-list.  card, 
or  catalogue,  without  the  pnyment  of  a  special  license-fee,  the  statute  was  held  to  be 
uuconstitiitional,  as  imposmg  a  discriminating  tax.  In  the  rlnuse  of  the  amendment 
above  quoted  the  individual  is  looked  on  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
of  the  state  of  his  domicile.  Tlius  it  would  be  unconstitntionnl  for  a  state  to  enact  a  law 
forbidding  its  citizens  to  ha^e  recourse  to  the  U.  S.  courts  in  any  class  of  cases.  Evert* 
citizen  has  the  ri^^t  to  enjoy  the  protection  M  the  general  government  without  disturb- 
ance, to  use  its  conrts  and  offices,  to  navigate  its  waters,  and  enter  its  ports,  without 
restriction  bv  his  own  or  other  states.  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  what  is  known. 
Hs  the  riav^ter-hovte  entes  (16  Wallace,  86).  Here  the  Louinana  legislature  gave  to  a 
certain  corporation  exclusive  rights  in  maintaining  slRughter-bouses  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  exclusive  right  was  not  in  its  nature 
such  a  fundamental  civil  right  as  is  included  In  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "privileges  and 
immunitie*'."  Three  Judges  dissented.  It  has  also  Iwen  held  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  or  its  regulation  is  a  matter  of  state  legislatitm;  that  the  right  of  a  woman 
to  pntctire  law  in  tlte  state  courts  did  not  depend  on  U.  S.  cltizeoship,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  Iry  U.  S.  courts,  and  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  of  necessity  a  privilege  belong- 
ing to  all  u.  S.  citizens. 

ntlTT-OHAlEBEB,  GF^NTT.KHBir  op  the,  officers  of  the  royal  household  of  England, 
instituted  by  kin^  Henry  YII..  to  attend  on  the  king  and  queen  at  court,  and  in  tbrir 
progresses,  diversions,  etc.  For  a  number  of  years  past  no  services  have  been  required 
of  these  officers,  and  no  salarj'  or  fee  is  attached  to  the  office.  There  are  also  four  gen- 
ilpmen  ushers  of  the  privy-chamber,  who  are  in  regular  attendaoce  on  the  sovereign, 
wniting  In  the  presence-cliambcr,  nnd  attending  on  the  roval  person ;  they  have  the  honor 
Of  conducting  her  majesty  in  the  absence  of  the  higher  officei's. 

PBITT-CO ub bIL  (Conn'Unm  regi*  prirahim),  an  assembly  of  iidvisers  on  matters  of 
. state  Appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  privy-council  of  England  existed  at  a  very  early 
.period  in  the  history  of  the  cf)untry.  It  was  in  its  beginnntg  a  small  ^n^nent  c(»n- 
miMbc,  or  minor  cour.cil,  scli;ctcd  by  the  king  out  of  the  ga^izeotmWlitdC^Afiunent; 
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and  in  its  powers  were  included— what  still  forma  one  of  its  funclions— tbe  right  to 
inquire  into  all  offenses  against  tlie  slate,  and  to  commit  ofFender*  for  trial  before  Ihe 
proper  courts  of  law.  It  also  frequently  atisnmed  the  cognizance  of  questions  of  private 
ri^lit,  a  practice  against  wliich  the  statute  16  Charles  I.  c.  10  was  direeteii,  enacting  that  i 
neither  king  nw  council  should  have  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  regarding  the  estuici- 
ond  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun  I 
try.  The  council,  in  early  times,  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  justices* 
ot'citlier  bench,  the  escbeaters.  the  sergeants,  some  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  chancery, 
i.iid  other  members  nominated  by  tlie  king,  who  were  generally  bishops,  earls,  and 
liarons.  The  Btar-chamber  and  court  of  requests  were  both  committees  of  privy-council. 
Tbe  Diunber  of  members,  which  had  originally  been  12,  was  gradually  increased;  and 
vlien  the  large  number  had  become  inconvenient,  the  sovereign  sought  the  advice  of  a 
Eelect  body  of  tlie  more  influeutial  among  them.  Chnrlea  11.  limited  the  number  (if 
councilon  to  80,  16  of  whom  comprised  the  chief  ufflcere  of  state  and  tlie  ex-offieio 
members,  to  whom  were  added  10  peers  and  5  commoners  named  by  the  sovereign;  and 
it  was  intended  that  the  council,  thus  remodeled,  ahuuld  practically  resume  Ua  original 
dnlicfl.  and  have  the  control  of  every  part  of  the  executive  adminUtnilion.  The  court 
of  [vivy-council  h::8,  however,  long  ceased  to  discharge  tbe  function  of  advising  the 
crown,  on  the  general  affairs  of  goverument  and  state  policy,  a  select  number  of  the  ' 
body,  nnder  the  denomination  of  the  cabinet  council,  forming  the  recognized  executive 
council  of  the  crown.  See  Mii(ibtrt.  The  list  of  privy -councilors  now  includes  ihe 
members  of  the  royal  family,  the  tux^bishope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishop  of 
London,  the  great  officers  of  slate,  the  lord  cli&nccllor  and  jud^  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
tbe  diief-justioes  of  tlte  courts  of  common  law.  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  judgi-s, 
and  tbe  judge-advocate,  sevtral  of  the  puisne  judges,  the  speaker  of  the  hou^e  of  com- 
mons, toe  ambaaeadors.  some  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  goverDors  of  cnlonies, 
ibe  commander-in-chief,  the  muster-general  of  llie  ordnance,  the  first  lord  of  the  aduii- 
rally,  and  geiiendly  akn  n  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  as  well  as  necessarily  nil  ihe 
members  of  the  cabinet.  The  vice-prendent  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  tbe  president  of  the  poor-law  board  are  also  gcnemlly  membero  of  the  privy> 
council,  and  sometimeB  other  persons  who  have  filled  responsible  offices  utidur  the 
crown;  It  is  now  undertnood  that  no  members  attend  tbe  delibenitions  of  council  except 
those  who  are  especially  summoned.  In  ordinary  cases,  only  the  ministers,  the  great 
officers  of  the  household,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  are  summoned ;  but  on  some 
extraordinary  occafion  summonses  are  sent  to  the  whole  council — this  was  last  done  to 
receive  her  majesty's  communication  of  her  intended  marriage  Meetings  of  council  are 
QGual^  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  at  her  majesty's  residence,  and  Ihe 
attendance  of  six  piTy-couoeilora  at  least,  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  council,  is  coniiid- 
ered  necessary  to  constitute  a  council. 

A  privT-c6undlor  must  be  a  natural-bom  subject  of  Great  Brittdo.  The  office  is 
Cfoifened  by  the  sovereign's  nomination,  without  any  patent  or  grant,  and  completed  by 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  The  duties  of  a  privy -councilor,  as  defined  by  tiiis  oath,  are. 
to  the  beat  of  his  discretion,  duly  and  impartially  to  advise  the  king;  to  keep  secret  liis 
counsel;  to  avoid  corruption;  to  stren^ea  the  king's  council  in  all  that  by  them  is 
thought  good  for  the  king  aod  bis  land;  to  withstand  those  who  attempt  the  contrarj-, 
and  to  do  all  that  a  truQ  councilor  ought  to  do  to  his  sovereign  lord.  The  office  of 
privy-councilor  fonnerly  fell  by. tbe  demise  of  tbe  crown;  but  by  6  Aniic,  c.  7,  the 
privy-council  continues  to  exist  for  rix  months  longer,  unless  sooner  determined  by  the 
enccessor.  Immediately  on  the  decease  of  the  sovereign,  the  privy-council  now  as.'^emr 
bles  and  proclaims  hie  successor,  the  lord-chanccHor  affixing  the  great  seal  to  tlte 
IMWiamation.  Tbe  members  of  the  privy-council  are  then  resworn  as  council  of  the  suc- 
cessor and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  after  which  a  privy-council  is  held,  and  the 
sovereign  makes  a  declaration  of  his  designs  for  the  good  government  of  the  reahii,  and 
satMcribea  the  requisite  oatha. 

The  king  in  council,  or  a  committee  of  the  lords  of  council,  have  been  empowered  by 
various  atatutcB  to  issue  orders  which  are  to  have  tbe  force  of  law,  parliament  thus 
delegating  its  authority  to  regulate  such  matters  as  may  be  more  conveniently  rejiuliited 
by  order  in  council.  In  cases  of  extreme  public  emergency,  at  a  time  wlien  parliament 
was  not  sitting,  orders  in  council  have  sometimes  been  issued  in  contravention  of  the 
existing  law,  and  the  indemnification  of  pariiament  has  afterward  been  soughL  Pee 
Ordbrb  in  Council.  The  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  tbe  privv-coundi;  is  also 
empowered  to  issue  proclamations,  which,  however,  must  be  in  accordance  with,  aod  in 
fortfaerance  of,  the  law  of  the  land.   See  Proclahatton. 

Almost' every  act  of  importance  done  by  tbe  sovereign  in  person  is  performed  in 
council — such  as  declarations  of,  or  public  engagements  by.  the  sovereign,  and  consent 
to  marriages  by  members  of  the  royal  famfiy.  Among  the  functions  of  the  privy- 
conneil  are  also  tbe  appointment  of  sheriffs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  issuing  of 
orders  for  the  laying  on  or  removing  of  quarantine,  or  for  granting  reprisals,  or  for 
embargoes.  The  sovereign  in  council  lias  still  more  ample  autliority  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  colonies,  including  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws  in  such  colonies  as  have  no 
lepresentative  assemblies,  and  approving  or  disallowing  the  legislative  acts  of  such  as  dp 
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A  large  part  of  the  business  of  tbo  prlvy-coancfl  ia transacted  breommittaefl,  towbich 
petitioas  uud  otlier  matter  are  submitted  by  the  queen  hi  council.  Among  the  penua- 
Dent  committees  of  privy-council  are  the  board  of  council  for  trade  and  foreign  planta- 
tions (sec  Tradb,  Board  OF):  the  commltteeof  couocUforedncation,  appointed  in  1880, 
todiatrlbute  the  sum  voted  annually  foreducatioaal  purposes;  and  the  Juuicial  commiitee 
of  privy-council.  Tliis  lust-nanKa  committee  connsts  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
the  chief -justices,  the  masierof  the  rolls,  the  chief  baron,  and  other  great  jodicuQ  officers, 
with  any  two  otherprivv-councilors  who  may  be  named  by  the  sovereign.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41,  for  the  purpose  of  deciainc  certain  questions  ot  ri^t 
or  privilege,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  and  nearing  appeals  in  certain 
classes  of  citses,  which,  notwithaiandiog  the  above^ited  act  of  Charles  X,  still  fell  under 
the  JuriadicUoD  of  the  privy-council.  Among  these  are  appeals  from  the  courta  of  equity, 
colonial  appeals,  both  at  common  law  and  hi  equity,  as  also  ttiose  cauaea  which,  prior  to 
its  abntition  by  3  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  93.  were  reviewed  by  the  court  of  ddegate8(see 
Delbqateib,  Court  op);  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  ecdesiaatical  and  maritime 
cases.  Tliepowersof  the  judicial  committee  of  the  prtvy-cxiimcU  have  been  enlarged  and 
regulated  by  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  38.  The  powers  possesBed  by  tlie  general  board  of  health, 
instituted  by  11  and  13  Vict.  c.  18,  and  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  S6,  are  now.  by  81  and  28 
Vict.  c.  97.  vested  in  the  privy-council.  The  acts  of  committees  of  the  privy-councli  are 
designated  acts  of  the  lortls  of  the  council,  in  contradistincticnL  fran  orders  In  oounral. 
made'by  the  sovereign,  who  Is  personally  present,  by  advice  of  the  privy-coonidL  The 
crown  miiy  refer  to  a  committee  of  council  any  petition  or  claim  of  rigjit  for  wbidi  the 
ortliniiry  tribunals  afford  no  remedy.  The  lords  of  ooiiucil  constitute  a  court  of  record 
for  the  investi^tion  of  offenses  against  the  state,  the  offenders  being  committed  for  trial 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Certain  stale  investigations,  not  of  a  criminal  kind,  have 
also  been  held  to  fiill  within  their  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  inquiry  into  the  insanity  of 
Oeon^  III.,  the  claim  of  queen  Caroline  to  be  crowned  as  consort  of  George  IV.,  and 
questions  regarding  illegal  man^^  of  the  n^al  family. 

The  privy -council  is  styled  collectively  "  her  majesty's  most  honorable  privy-council. " 


name,  nod  take  precedence  next  nfter  knights  of  the  garter.  The  personal  security  of  a 
member  of  privy-council  was  formerly  guarded  by  certain  statutes,  visiting  with  fine  a 
Mow  struck  in  his  house  or  presence,  and  making  it  felony  to  conspire  against  him  or 
assault  him  in  Uie  execution  of  his  office;  but  these  immunities  were  done  away  with  by 
•  Geo.  IV.  c.  81. 

The  lord  president  of  the  council  is  the  fourthgreat  officer  of  the  state,  and  la  appointed 
by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal.  The  office  is  very  ancient,  and  was  revived  by 
Charles  II.  in  favor  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Scotland  possessed  a  privy-council,  which  was  merged  In  that  of  Enriand  by  6  Anne, 
c.  8.  There  is  a  privy-council  for  Ireland,  which  at  present  consists  of  68  members,  who 
are  sworn  pursuant  to  a  sign-manual  warrant  directed  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

PBIYT-COmrCIL  (CoHMrrTBE  or)  OV  ESVCATIOH.  Till  within  the  last  forty  years 
primary  education  in  England  was  left  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  societies.  The 
only  societies  of  importance  which  endeavored  to  overtake  the  enormous  educational 
destitution  which  prevailed  were  the  British  and  foreign  school  society,  founded  under 
the  patronage  of  iieorgo  III. ;  and  the  natioiuil  society,  of  more  recent  date.  The  flrst- 
mcntioned  sodety  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  all  religions  difflcoltiea  by  sviHding  the  use  of 
catccbisma  in  the  school,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  done.  The 
church  iMirty,  however,  felt  that  in  accepting  for  the  children  of  the  country  a  i^glous 
tniining  so  vague,  they  were  untrue  to  their  principles,  and  would  probably  fail  to  secure 
for  the  young  any  efficient  religious  Instruction  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  national  society 
was  set  on  foot  as  a  specially  church  institution.  The  object  of  both  these  sooieUes  was, 
by  means  of  contributions  collected  from  benevolent  persons,  to  aid  in  the  fonndattoit 
and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  prevailing  destitution  was,  however,  too  widespread  to  be  met  by  voluntary 
associations,  and  it  consequently  became  neressary  that  the  state  should  take  some  share 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  Parliamentary  grants  of  small  amount  were  mode,  which 
were  distributed  by  the  treasury  under  regulations  issued  in  1888,  the  chief  of  which  was 
lis  follows:  "That  no  application  be  entertained  by  the  treasuiy  unless  a  sum  be  raised 
by  private  contribution  equal,  at  least,  to  one-half  of  the  total  estimated  expendfture." 
These  grants  were  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  scbool-buildtngs.  In  18S9,  after  consider- 
able opposition.  It  was  resolved  to  increase  the  parliamenUuy  gniDt,  and  to  app<^nta 
eommfttee  of  her  majesty's  privy-council  to  administer  it.  On  June  8,  1689,  an  order  of 
council  laid  down  that  the  grants  of  previous  years  not  yet  appropriated,  as  well  as  the 

Srant  for  the  current  year,  should  be  expended  for  tlK  erection  of  schools,  and  tbat 
10.000  voted  for  normal  schools  in  1885  should  be  given  in  eqnal  proportions  to  the 
British  and  foreign  and  the  national  societies.  The  privy-council  committee  did  not  at 
first  conlcniplate  aiding  any  schools  but  those  in  connection  with  the  two  societies  which 
we  have  jtist  named ;  but  in  September  of  1889  tber  resolved  to  aid  otlier  acbocds,  where 
special  circumstances  prevented  thtUt  affiliation  to  the  soetetiee.  In  thp  course  of  a  year 
or  two  It  cnme  practically  to  this,  that  oU  scAeob  were  aide^iji^lfl'^^E^J^^flN  ^ot  mri^ 
read  from  the  atUAoriud  vtrtion  o 
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The  various  rolig^ous  denomlDatloiu,  under  the  inflaence,  imrily,  of  the  stnm;  pecu- 
nisry  inducement  held  out  by  llie  committee  of  council,  now  began  to  exert  themselves 
to  end  schools,  aad  to  claim  state  aid.  Tiie  enmtnittee  of  council,  eeeio^  the  large 
probable  iuerease  in  the  number  of  sclioots  requiriug  to  be  maintained  partially  out  of 
the  state  funds,  had  their  attention  specially  directed  to  the  principles  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  tlie  condition's  on  which  alone  aid  whs  to  be  granted.  The  first  measure  of 
tmportance  was  the  appuiutnient  of  inspectors  of  schools.  These  were  appointed  by  her 
majesty;  bnt  the  church  of  England  was  permitted  to  exorcise  a  veto  on  those  nominated 
for  the  inspection  of  church  schools,  and  Uie  dissenting  educatiou  committees  were 
allowed  a  similar  pririlwe  with  reference  to  thoee  nominated  for  disseoting  schools.  No 
school  was  to  be  admitted  to  government  aid  in  any  form  «iilch  did  not  ueclare  its  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  inspection.  The  next  measure  of  importance  was  tlie  determining 
<^  the  conditions  on  which  aid  should  be  given,  first,  for  the  erection,  and,  secondly,  for 
the  mnintenance  of  schools.  Grants  for  tue  fonner  purpose  were  given  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  and  tiie  amount  of  money  raised  by  private  con- 
tributioD. 

In  1846  tlie  first  step  seems  to  have  been  made  toward  making  grants  for  the  main- 
Unanee  of  schools.  It  was  resolved  to  apprentice  promising  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
persons  fwho  were  to  be  at  least  tidrteen  years  of  age  on  appointment)  jiving  assistance 
in  the  school- work,  and  receiving  aepaiate  Instnu^on  for  one  hour  and  a  half  daily  f  rmu 
the  principal  teacher. 

They  were  paid  salaries  rising  from  £10  by  annual  increments  of  £2  10s.  to  £S0. 
The  teacher  received  a  small  extra  payment  for  giving  this  instruction.  The  subjects 
were  defined  in  a  broad-sbeet  prepared  by  the  derartment,  and  embraced  Euclid, 
algebra,  and  the  common  subjects  taught  in  schools.  The  apprenticeship  was  intended 
to  be  five  years  in  length ;  bu^  in  cases  of  exceptional  ability,  the  period  was  conslder- 
aUy  Aortened.   These  young  people  were  called  "pupil-teadiers.''^ 

In  contemplation  of  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers,  it  was  further 
leeolved  to  gnint  them  a  scholarship  or  bursary,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
at  one  of  the  numerous  male  and  female  normal  schools  which  had  come  into  existence; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  training,  to  allow  a  grunt  of  money  to  the  normal  school  to 
which  they  had  resorted.  The  queen  s  scholarship,  as  the  bursary  was  called,  was  fixed 
at  £25  for  a  first  class,  and  £20  for  a  second,  was  tenable  for  two  years;  and  the  grants 
to  tbe  normal  school  at  £20,  £25,  and  £80,  according  as  they  bad  trained  the  student  for 
one,  two,  ortliree  years — two-thirds  of  these  sums  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  female 
students.  It  was  further  necessary  to  contemplate  the  completion  of  the  normal-school 
training,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  public  service  the  well-trained  teachers  who 
had  be^  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  graiit  to 
teachers  sums  ranging  from  £15  to  £30  per  annum  (and  two-thirds  of  these  sums  in  the 
case  of  feraales).  provided  the  school-buildings  in  which  they  taught,  and  the  character 
of  their  teaching  were  satisfactory  to  bcr  ma^ty's  inspectors.  A  condition,  afterward 
added,  was,  that  the  teacher  should  receive  from  local  sources,  including  school-fees,  not 
less  tlian  twice  Uie  amount  pnid  by  government,  of  which  one-half  should  be  from 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Tlie  amount  which  the  teacher  might  claim,  besides  being 
payable  only  on  the  conditions  stated  above,  was  made  partially  dependent  on  the  ^de 
of  certificate  obtained  at  the  normal  school.  Certificates  are  also  granted  on  conditions 
q>ecified  in  the  code  which  is  issued  annually  by  the  department. 

What  is  known  a»  "the  new  code "  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  in  1862. 
It  has  nndergooe  altemtions  every  £ear;  but  It  still  continues  to  be  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "payment  by  results."  The  teachers  receive  no  direct  payment  from  the 
department,  but  are  left  to  make  their  own  conditions  with  their  managers.  A  grant  Is 
paid  for  every  child's  average  attendance  (6s.);  nnd  further  payments  are  made  for  suc- 
in  rending,  writing,  nnd  arithmetic  (Ss.  for  each  pass).  To  encourage  a  higher 
course  of  instruction,  a  further  •rrant  of  4s.  on  tlic  avcra^  attendance  is  paid  if  the  chil- 
dren are  salisFactoriiy  taught  in  two  subjects  (selected  from  freo;^rapliy.  grammar,  history, 
and  needle-work);  and  extra  fiiims  are  mven  for  success  in  Latin,  French,  Enirlish  litera- 
ture, science,  etc.  The  ^nts  are  paid  to  the  managers,  and  the  distiibution  is  left 
entirely  in  their  hands,  Puf^-teachers  must  now  be  14  years  of  age  on  ^>pdotment, 
and  are  apprenticed  for  not  more  than  four  years. 

Thew  are  the  principles  of  administration  which  continued  to  regulate  the  action  of 
the  privy-council,  up  to  the  date  of  the  English  eilucation  act  of  1870,  and  the  Scotch 
education  act  of  1872.  The  consequence  has  been  an  astonishingly  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  prtman'  schools  and  normal  schools  or  colleges;  of  the  latter,  there  are  about 
40  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  privy-coundl  system  applies  also  to  Scotland,  with  this 
different,  that  when  the  revised  code  was  first  issued,  the  opportunitr  was  regarded  as 
a  fevorable  one  for  considering  whether  there  were  not  peculiarities  in  the  educatiofuU 
•ystem  of  Scotland,  which  might  make  it  advisable  either  to  separate  educational  admin- 
istration there  from  that  of  England,  or  to  found  a  national  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ume-honored  system  of  parochial  schools — excellent  In  themselves,  but  too  few  to  sup- 
ph'  the  wants  of  the  country.  With  these  objects  in  view,  a  n^al  commission  was 
fanied  in  1884,  to  take  erldeDce  ob  tJie  whole  questioD  as  it  afrected^SCQitiaiidPlidg  Vtta 
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commission  reported  in  1868.   The  education  act  of  Scotland  has  separated  the  puUic 

schoold — and  in  some  cases  the  burgh  schools — from  their  connection  with  the  eodesias- 
tical  bodies  of  the  country,  and  placed  them  in  the  haoda  of  elected  school-boarda 
Privv-council  grants  are  now  paid  lo  these  boards,  since  the  passing  of  the  last  act. 

The  miQutes  of  the  privy-council  committee,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "the  education 
department,"  are  constructed  under  the  education  acts  above  referred  to;  but  they  do 
not  materialtv  differ  iu  principle  from  the  code  of  18tl3.  There  was  up  to  1878  a  Scotdi 
educational  department  in  LondOD,  with  a  board  in  Edinburgh;  but  uie  latter  ia  now 
iiltolished,  while  the  former  has  been  strengtlicned  with  ^Utonal  powers.  The  codes 
which  regulate  tlieelementnryschoolsofEugland  and  Scotland  are  now  almost  indentlcal; 
aud  the  alteratioDs  made  yearly  seem  to  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  department  tliat  Uie 
primary  instruction  of  the  whole  country  should  be  couducled  on  the  same  lines, 

f  BITT-Pnit8E,  Eeepeb  of  thb,  an  ofGcer  of  the  royat  liousehold  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  private  expenses  and  charities  of  the  sovereisn. 

PEIVY  SEAL,  the  seal  appendea  to  grants  which  areatterward  to  pass  the  great  seal, 
and  to  documents  of  minor  importance  which  do  not  require  the  great  seal.  The  officer 
■who  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  was  at  one  time  called  the  keeper,  and  afterward 
the  lord  priv^  seal.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he'wss  a  member  of  the 
king's  couQcil,  and  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown.  The  lord  privy  seal  is  now  the 
fifth  great  officer  of  state,  and  lias  genenilly  a  seat  in  the  cnbinct.  His  office  is  conferred 
xmder  the  great  seal  during  pleasure.  Since  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  privy  seal  has 
been  the  warrant  of  the  legality  of  grants  from  the  crown,  and  the  authority  for  the 
loi-d-chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal.  Such  grants  are  styled  letters-patent,  and  the  office 
of  the  lord  privy  seal  is  one  of  the  liepartments  through  whirh  they  must  pass  to  secure 
their  validity.  Until  recently,  all  letters- patent  for  tlie  grant  of  appointments  to  office 
under  the  crown,  of  patents  of  invention,  charters,  naturalizations,  penrions,  creation  of 
honors,  pardons,  licenses  in  morfmain,  etc.,  required  to  paes  from  the  signet  office  to 
the  privy  seal  office,  in  the  form  of  siRnet  l;ill8,  verified  by  the  signet  sew  and  super- 
scription, imd  the  s'gnature  of  the  clerk  of  the  signet.'  These  signet  bills  were  the  war- 
nint  for  the  privy  seal ;  and  on  the  pi  ivy  wal  being  attached  to  them  they  were  for- 
warded to  the  lord-chancellor,  by  whom  the  patents  were  i-^groeped  and  completed  in 
the  office  of  the  great  seal.  The  statute  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  6^  p_bolI.shed  the  signet  office, 
and  enacted  that  warrants  under  llic  roynl  sign-manual  prepared  by  the  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general,  setting  forth  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters-patent  to  be  granted 
addressed  to  the  lord-chancellor,  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  should  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  privy  seal  being  affixed;  and  that  the 
sign-manual  so  signed,  countersigned,  and  sealed,  should  be  sufficient  warrant  to  the 
lord-chancellor  to  pass  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal.  This  statute  alioli^ed  the 
previously-existing  offices  of  clerks  of  the  signet  and  clerks  of  the  privy  seal. 

There  is  a  privy  seal  in  Scotland,  which  is  used  to  authenticate  royal  grantfl  of  per- 
sonal or  assignable  rights.  Right-s,  such  us  a  subject  would  transmit  by  assignation,  are 
transmitted  by  the  sovereign  under  the  privy  seal. 

PKIZE-COUXT  is  a  court  which  adjudicutes  the  proper^  in  vessels  captured  at  sea 
from  a  belligerent ;  and  the  rule  is,  that  when  a  captor  brinsa  home  a  ptize,  the  tribunal 
of  his  own  country  has  jurisdiction  to  declare  whctber  he  b  entitled  to  It,  which  decl- 
sion  is  binding  everywhere.  A  prize-court  differs  from  other  courts  In  this,  that  the 
I»operty  of  foreigners  is  brought  witliia  its  jurifdiciion.  not  by  consent,  as  is  implied 
with  regard  to  tlie  ordinary  municipal  courts,  but  by  force.  By  natural  law,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  tribunals  of  the  captor's  country  are  no  more  llie  rightful  exclusive 
judges  of  captures  iu  war,  made  on  tlie  high  feus  from  under  the  neutral  flag,  than  are 
the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  NcvcrTlicles<i,  sucli  Is  the  rule  of  International  law. 
which  vests  this  jurisdiction  in  the  prize-court.  In  Britain  the  court  is  created  by  com- 
mission  under  the  great  ecal,  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  is  usually  appointed. 
Lord  Stowell  was  the  judge  during  the  French  war,  and.  during  the  time  he  sat  as 
judge,  delivered  many  important  judgments  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  law. 

TBIZE,  FUZE-KOVET,  terms  having  reference  to  property  captured  from  an  enemy, 
or  to  enemy's  property  captured  from  a  neutral  in  time  of  war.  The  circumstiinccs 
under  which  such  capture  i.s  justifiable  are  stated  imder  Capture,  ti 8  regards  naval 
'  operations;  military  prize  and  its  distribution  to  the  nmiy  are  described  under  Boott. 
It  remains  only,  therefore,  to  notice  the  procedure  tnkL'o  in  respect  to  vessels  and  jirop- 
erty  captured  by  the  uavy.  On  a  ship  being  taken,  i^he  must  be  sent  to  a  port  belonging 
to  the  capturing  power,  where  the  court  of  admiralty,  on  full  evidence,  adjudicates 
whether  she  be  lawful  prize  or  not  If  the  decision  be  affirmative  the  prize  is  then  sold; 
or  if  a  ship-of-war,  a  certain  allowance  per  gun  is  granted  by  the  state.  The  produce 
of  the  sale  or  grant  is  lodged  in  tbe  hands  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  navy  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  officers  and  men  who  assisted  at  the  capture.  The  net  produce  of  the 
sale  or  ^rant  is  flrst  divided  ratably  among  any  ships  (if  there  be  more  than  one)  con- 
cemod  in  the  capture.  The  share  of  each  ship  is  then  divided  into  eiglit  equal  parte. 
If  she  were  employed  under  the  orders  of  a  fla^-offlcer,  he  gels  onc-eiglitb,  and  the  cap- 
tain two-eighths;  if  not,  the  captain  has  throo-eiglLtbs;  one-t-ighth  is  diviflcd  among  the 
lieutflDasts  and  officers  of  corresponding  relative  rank;  oi^^^^i^^^^^[^'  the 
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junior  coDunlssioiied  ofll<»naad  'WArnuitofl9cerB;(Hi&«Ighthgoe8totheiiiidslupineoaiid 
petty  officers;  and  the  remaluiug  two-eiglitbH  amoug  the  wamen,  marines,  autl  boys. 

PRIZE,  PRIZE-SrONEY  {ante).  The  main  causes  for  coademning  a  eJiip  whoso 
nHlioiuiIity  is  doubtful  are  the  want,  falsification,  or  destruction  of  tbe  uliip's  pupei-s; 
Buapicious  conduct  of  tbe  sbip's  officers,  or  tbeir  refusal  or  iuability  to  give  u  t>ai  isfnctory 
account  of  tbe  ship  or  cargo.  A  sblp  is  presumed  to  belong  to  tbe  uutioii  M  bose  flag  it 
carries.  Wbere  a  capture  is  made  by  one sbip  belonging  to  a  aqtuuiron,  allshipttbell>ng- 
.  ing  to  the  squadron  are  entitled  to  sliare  in  tbe  prize,  whether  they  were  in  tught  or  not; 
ind  all  ships  of  war  unattached  to  a  squadron  snare  in  a  prize  made  by  another  sliip  of 
war  in  sii^ht.  Formerly  captors  secured  title  by  keeping  possession  of  the  captured 
property  24  hours,  and  recaptors  of  it  after  that  time  got  on  abst^ute  ownership.  At 
present  recaptors  have  only  a  right  to  salvage.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
who  recapture  it  before  it  is  condemned  are  entitled  to  salvi^.  In  tbe  United  Slates 
they  are  probably  not  so  entitled.  By  the  U.  S.  neutrality  laws,  established  ITQS,  no 
armed  vessel  of  a  foret^  belligerent  is  allowed  to  follow  a  vessel  of  another  belligerent 
out  of  a  U.  S.  harlwr  within  24  hours. 

Prize-money  is  distributed  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  'June  80,  1864,  sec.  10.  Tbis  statute  directs  that  wbere  tbe  prize  is 
equal  or  superior  in  force  to  tbe  capturing  vessel  or  "veiwels,  the  captors  shall  have 
the  whole;  wbere  it  is  inferior  in  force,  the  captors  siiall  have  half,  aud  the  United 
States  tbe  other  half.  In  the  cases  of  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  Uye  captors 
Bitall  have  the  whole,  unless  otherwise  stipulatetl  in  the  commissions  issued  to 
such  vessels.  Prize-money  decreed  to  captors  shall  'be  distributed  in  (he  following 
order:  1.  To  the  oflBcer  commanding  the  fleet  or  squadron^  of  tlie  prize-mou^dccneed 
to  any  vessel  under  his  immediate  command.  8.  To  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
division  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  on  duty  under  orders  of  tbe  commander-iu- chief  of  euch 
fleet  or  squadron,  a  sum  equal  to  of  the  prize-money  awarded  to  any  vessel  of  his 
division  lor  a  capture  made  while  under  his  coiuinand,  said  ,>it  to  be  deducted  from  the 
i  due  tbe  United  States,  if  such  \  l>e  due,  and  if  not,  from  the  sum  decreed  to  the  cap- 
tors. Said  is  not  to  i>e  added  to  tbe  sbare  sucli  commander  may  b«  eniitled  to,  and 
may  take,  instead,  as  commander  of  a  single  vessel,  maliingor  aiding  in  the  capture  3. 
To  the  fleet  captain  part  of  all  prize-money  decreed  to  any  vessel  or  vessels  in  the . 
squadron  to  which  he  is  attached,  unless  the  capture  be  made  by  the  vessel  to  which 
he  is  attached  when  such  capture  is  made.  In  that  case  he  is  to  sliare,  in  proportion 
to  his  pay,  with  the  other  officers  and  men  serving  on  such  ship,  acconliug  to  sulise- 
qnent  provisions.  4.  To  the  commander  of  a  aiiisle  vessel.  of  all  prize-money 
decreed  to  such  vessel  under  his  command,  if  such  vessel,  at  the  time  the  capture 
was  iiiado,  were  under  tbe  command  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet,  squadron, 
or  divisioo,  ami  A  if  such  vessel  were  not  under  the  command  of  such  superior 
officer,  but  acted  indqwndently.  S.  After  the  deductions  above  mentioned,  tho 
residue  shall  be  distributed  la  proportion  amona  all  those  on  duty  (including  the 
fleet  captain),  onboard,  and  put  on  the  shipV  books  proportionate  to  tbeir  rcsi^ctive 
rales  of  pa^  in  the  survice.  Sio  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  sqoadrou  Is  entitled  to 
any  share  in  a  prize  captured  by  any  vessel  or  vessels  not  under  his  command,  nor  in 
any  prize  made  by  any  vessel  or  vessels,  which  it  was  intended  to  place  under  bis  com- 
mauu,  but  wliich,  at  the  time  the  capture  was  made,  were  not  actually  under  his  orders. 
No  commaniling  olflcer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  who  has  left  tlie  station  where  he  com- 
manded.  sUall  be  cntitleU  to  any  share  in  such  prizes  as  may  be  made  remaining  in  the 
station  where  he  commanded,  after  he  has  left  such  station,  sor  after  the  command  of 
such  station  has  been  osi^um  -d  by  bis  succe&sor.  No  officer  or  other  person,  temponu-ily 
absent  on  duty  from  a  vesKcl  upon  whose  boolts  his  name  remains,  during  his  absence 
sUall  be  deprived,  uu  account  of  much  absence,  of  any  prize-money  to  which  be  '.vonld 
otherwise  be  entitled;  but  shall  share  in  all  prizes  mai'e  by  the  vessel  lu  which  be  is 
attached,  until  he  is  regularly  discharged.  See  Blockads,  Comtbaiiand,  Nkutbal- 
ITY,  Privateer. 

PBXZ'ZX,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  tbe  province  of  Palermo,  and  80  m.  a.  by  e.  from  Palermo. 
It  is  of  considerable  commercial  importance.    Pop.  71,  8,885. 

PXO' A,  commonly  known  as  the  "flying  proa."  is  a  peculbrly-sltapcd  canoe  in  uf>e 
hy  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  arcldpclago,  ami  especially  by  the  Ladrone  pimtes.  It  is 
about  80  ft.  in  length  by  8  in  width,  and  has  tbe  stem  and  stem  equally  sharp,  so  as  to 
sail  backward  or  forward  without  being  turned  round.  One  side  is  flat,  and  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  8t«m  and  stem;  the  other  side  is  rounded  as  in  ordinary  boats.  This  pecu- 
liar formation  would  make  it  liable  to  be  easily  upset,  were  it  not  for  a  framework  which 
projects  to  windward,  supporting  a  woight  which  counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  the  sail.  The  sail  resembles  the  ordinary  lug-sail,  and  is  fnrmed  of  mat.  Slight 
variations  from  this  form  are  found,  but  the  principle  of  construction  is  tbe  same. 

FB0BABIIJ8H  (Lat.  probaiili»mux,  a  barbarous  technical  word,  from  piotxibUis,  prnl>- 
ablc),  in  Roman  Catholic  ibeology,  means  the  doctrine  i-egnrdlng  the  ur;e  of  so-called 
"  probnt>le  opinions"  in  guiding  the  conscience  as  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  any 
particular  action.  The  word  came  prominentiv  into  discussion  in  Uie  17th  c,  and  seems 
now  fully  accepted  as  a  technical  name.   As  tnc  ground  of  the  d|jc|triue, 


that,  in  Luman  actiona,  absolute  certainty  is  not  always  attainable  Its  tn  tbelr  lawfulness 
or  UDlawfulnesa.  Sliort  of  tills  certainty,  the  inteJiect  passes  through  the  stages  of 
"  doubt "  and  of  "  probability,"  In  the  former,  it  is  swayed  between  coaflicting  vitfws, 
so  as  to  be  uuable  to  decide,  or  even  to  approach  toward  deciding,  what  is  true.  In 
the  latter,  alihough  tbere  is  a  conflict  of  views,  yet  the  reasons  in  their  favor  are  not 
BO  equal  that  the  intellect  cannot  see  preponderating  motives  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
one  or  of  the  other.  Moreover,  in  the  conflict  of  views,  another  element  will  arise, 
as  to  their  comparative  "  safety, "  that  Is,  tlw  grea^  or  less  danger  of  moral  culpa- 
bility which  they  involve;  and  this  greater  or  less  mural  "  safetv'  of  a  view  mi^,  or 
may  not,  coincide  with  Its  greater  or  less  "probability."  The ooctrine of  "prolNibil- 
isnr'  Is  founded  upon  these  distinctions;  and  it  presents  itself  in  foar  different  schools, 
all  of  which  agree  in  professing  that  it  it  Is  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  upon  opin- 
ions which  are  merely  "probable.^'  Opposed  to  all  these  four,  is  the  school  of  anti- 
probabHttra,  which  rejects  altogether  the  use  of  probable  opinions,  and  requires  that  sB 
opinion  shall  be  absolutely  nuuftlly  oerliiin,  in  order  Uut  It  may  be  lawnil  to  act  upoa 
it.-  The  four  schools  of  probabilism  are  called:  probabititm  nmpie,  agvi-probiMimt 
probabHiortMi  (from  probabUior,  more  probable),  and  tvtCorum  (from  ttiUor,  more  safe). 
The  first  holds  that  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opiniony  no  matter  how 
aliglit  its  prolmbility.  The  second  requires  that  the  oftinion  shall  be  "solidly'  prob^ 
able,"  but  holds  that,  provided  it  be  really  probable,  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  it,  even 
though  the  conflicting  opinion  should  be  equally  pmbable.  The  third,  in  the  conflict  of 
probable  opinions,  will  only  permit  us  to  act  on  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  but  per- 
mits this  even  when  the  less  probable  adverse  opinion  is  tike  "  more  safe."  The  fourth 
requires  that  In  all  cases  the  mora  safe  (pinion  shall  be  fallowed,  even  when  the  less 
safe  opinion  is  much  the  more  probable.  It  Is  commonly  said  that  the  system  of  tnx}b- 
abillsm  is  modem;  but  this  Is  only  true  of  the  discussions  regarding  It,  for  the  doctrine 
itself,  in  some  of  its  forms.  Is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics,  even  considered  as  a  moral 
science.  The  disputes  regarding  it  arose  with  the  science  of  casuistry,  when  men,  ta 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  began  to  reduce  morals  to  a  system.  It  formed  a  leading 
subject  of  the  controversy  tietween  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jaownlsts,  although  it  is  a  great, 
whUe  it  is  a  very  common,  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  Jesnlsts  were  probabillsto, 
and  that  all  the  Jansenlsts  vera  opposed  thereto.  Veiy  few  Jesoists,  indeed,  were  of 
the  school  which  is  chiefly  assailed  in  the  Prwindal  Letters  (see  Pascal),  that  of  prob- 
abilism  simple.  Without  entering  into  the  history  of  this  very  curious  controversiy.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  Roman  church,  white  condemning  tlio  two  extremes — 
extreme  of  anti-prnbabilism,  which  excludes  all  use  even  of  the  most  probable  opinions, 
and  the  lax  extreme  of  simple  probabilism,  which  accepts  ereo  the  slightest  probability 
OS  siifncient — has  left  the  intermediate  opinions  for  free  discussion.  The  great  modem 
master  on  the  subject  is  8t.  Alfonso  da  Liguori,  whose  system  may  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  practical  probabidiorism,  in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  reflex  princi- 
ples, an  opinion  which  djfeef^ieljf  Is  but  probable.  Is  made  tvlmeUveiiy  the  basis  of  a  oer- 
tatn  and  safe  practical  judgment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  probaUl- 
Ism  lins  been  pushed  by  some  individual  divines  to  scandalous  extremes;  but  it  is  only 
just  to  odd  that  these  extremes  have  been  condemned  by  authority  in  the  Roman  church ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  the  higher  Roman  schools  of  probabilism 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  all  moralists,  whether  of  the  old  or  of  the  new 
schools  of  ethics. 

Protestants,  however,  and  with  than  some  Roman  CatlioUcs,  reprobate  probabilism 
m  all  its  aekoots  or  forms,  as  a  mere  scheme  for  the  d>  liisiou  of  conscience  and  excuse  or 
juatificfttion  of  Immorality.  They  m^ntain  the  Scriptural  or  Christian  rule,  and  the 
only  rule  of  true  momlfty,  to  be  that  no  mna  is  entitled  on  any  account  to  do  that  of 
which  he  doubts  whetlie'r  It  Is  contrary  or  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Ood.  livery  man 
must  often  choose  between  two  courses,  as  to  which  is  the  most  expedient;  but  this  they 
hold  to  be  a  totally  different  thinr,  It  ia  also  urged  against  the  probabilists,  that  they 
make  the  authority  of  doctors,  or  Teamed  theologians,  suffldent  justiflcation  for  a  man^ 
doing  that  which  otherwise  be  would  deem  it  imlawftal  to  do;  aaaertiDg  that  it  will  keep 
htm  safe  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Ood. 

PBOBABHITT,  Tbb  Mathemat*oai.  Thbobt  or.  Of  all  mathematical  tbacvies 
which  can  be  made  in  any  sense  popular,  this  is  [>erbaps  the  least  generally  undertood. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  curious  fact,  of  which  we  may  mention  one  or  two. 
Mrtt.—Aa  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  direct  elementary  iltustrattons  of  its  principles 
are  furnished  by  games  of  chance,  these  have  been  almost  invariably  used  by  writers  on 
the  subject;  and  the  result  has  been  a  popular  delusion,  to  ^e  effect  that  the  thttarr 
tends  directly  to  the  encouragement  of  gambling.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  sufji 
an  idea.  Independent  of  moral  consldrantlona,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  here, 
no  aiguments  u^^nst  gambling  can  be  furnished  at  all  comparable  In  power  with  those 
deduced  from  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  chances  of  the  game.  Second.— hi  raaiiy 
problems,  some  of  them  among  the  easiest  in  the  theory,  the  very  highest  resources  of 
mathematics  are  taxed  in  order  to  furnish  a  solution.  One  reason  is  very  simple.  The 
solutions,  however  elementary,  involving  often  nothing  but  the  common  rules  of  ariLh- 
metic,  sometimes  lead  to  results  depeomng  upon  enormous  numbers, /andjnoxr^ned 
analysis  u  reqtudte  to  deduce  mi%  from  these  what  would  «ttieravlwMfl^^gnflteula> 
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tloDB,  simple  enongli  In  character,  bat  of  apmlllBg  labor.  Hlglier  mBthematlca  here 
iwrfonn.  fn  fact,  aomething  Binl(»oiia  to  akwed  mSor  Id  ordinary  manufactures.  The 
simplest  illustration  of  this  is  in  the  use  of  Looahithhs  (q.v.),  which  reduce  multipllca- 
tion,  dirisioD,  and  extraction  of  roots  to  mere  addition,  subtraction,  and  division  respec- 
tively. Powerful  as  logarithms  itre,  analysis  furnishes  instruments  almost  infinitely 
more  powerful.  The  Idrge  numbers  which  occur  In  probabilities  are  usually  in  the  form 
of  produeU,  aud  we  may  exemplify  the  abovt:  remarks  as  follows. 

To  And  the  Talue  of  the  imduct  1 . 8 .  S .  7.  no  me  woold  think  of  using  anything 

but  common  arithmetic;  but  If  be  were  required  to  find  the  value  of  1.8.5.7.9  

49,  he  would  probably  have  recourse  to  logarithms,  merelg  to  avoid  vi^m  labor  of  an  ete-  . 
ffwnftirjr  land.    But  io  very  simple  questiuoB  in  probabilities,  it  may  be  requisite  to  find 

(approximately)  the  value  of  a  product  such  a8l.8.8.7.ft  2399ft— i.e.,  that  of  the 

tint  12,000  odd  numbers.  No  one  iu  his  senses  would  dream  of  attempting  this  by  ordi- 
oary  arithmetic,  but  it  is  the  mere  labor,  not  the  inherent  difficulty,  which  prevents  him. 
Few  would  even  tUtempt  it  by  means  of  logarithme;  for,  even  with  their  aid,  the  labor 
would  be  very  great.  It  is  here  that  the  higher  analysis  steps  in,  and  helps  us  miiily  to 
a  sufficiently  accurate  approximati(m  to  tlie  value,  of  this  enormous  nnmber.  Thus,  it 
api)ears  that  this  objectfon  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  probabnHiea  is  not  applicable  to 
their  principles,  which  are  very  elementary,  but  to  the  mere  mechanical  details  of  the 
processes  of  solution  of  certain  problems.  Thiffd. — There  are  other  objections,  auch  as 
the  (so-called)  religious  one,  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  clisnce,"  and  that  "  to  cal- 
culate cliaoces  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  all-ruling  Providence,"  etc.;  but,  like 
many  other  similar  assertions,  these  are  founded  on  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  scienoe;  and,  thOTofcne,  d:thonrii  penlcioiu,  may  be  auely  treated  with  merited 
Ccmtempt  The  authors  of  such  ol^ecuona  remind  us  of  the  Iridunan  who  attempted 
to  smash  lord  Roase's  great  telescope,  because  "it  is  irreligious  to  pry  Into  the  mysteries 
of  natura" 

It  appears  to  na  that  the  beet  method  of  explaining  the  principles  of  the  subject 
within  our  uecessarily  narrow  limits,  will  be  to  introduce  definitious,  etc.,  as  they  may 
be  called  for,  in  the  course  of  a  few  elementary  illustrations,  instead  of  elaborately  pre- 
mising them. 

f^rH  Gate. — The  simplest  possible  illustrations  are  supplied  by  the  common  procei^ 
of  "  tossing"  a  o(^,  with  the  result  of  "head"  or  "taiV'  Put  H  for  head,  and  T  for 
taiL  Kow,  the  result  of  one  toss,  tmless  the  coin  should  fall  on  its  edge  (which  is 
practically  imposrible),  mutt  be  either 

Hor  T. 

Also,  if  the  coin  be  not  so  fashioned  as  to  be  more  likely  to  fall  on  one  side  than  the 
other  (lis,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  loaded  dice),  these  events  are  equally  likely;  or,  in 
technical  language,  07110%  prebaHe.  To  determine  numerically  the  likelihood  or  the 
probalnlity  of  eiuer,  we  must  aaaign  some  numerical  value  to  abaolitte  certainty.  This 
value  Is  usually  taken  aa  wn^,  so  that  a  pnibabillty,  if  short  of  absolute  i^ertainty,  is 
always  reiH<esented  by  a  proper  fraction.  Suppose  that  p  (a  proper  fraction)  represents 
the  probability  of  then  evidently  p  is  also  the  prcbabihty  of  T,  because  the  two 
events  are  equally  likely.  But  one  or  otber  must  happen;  hence,  the  sum  of  the  separate 
probaUUties  must  represent  certainty.  Hut  is, 

p-hP  =  1.  orp  =  ^. 

Thus  we  have  asdgned  a  numerical  n\m  to  the  probaUUty  of  either  H  or  T,  by  finding 
what  pn^mrHon  Mcb  bears  to  certainty,  and  aamgnlng  to  the  latter  a  dmide  nuraericiu 
value. 

Stippose,  as  a  contrast,  the  coin  to  be  an  unfair  one,  euch  as  tboee  sometimes  made 
for  swlndUng  purposes,  with  H  on  each  ride.   Then  we  mutt  have  in  one  tosa 

H  or  H; 

i.e..  H  is  eertatn,  or  its  probability  la  1.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  T,  and  therefore  its 
probability  is  0.  Absolute  impossibility  Is  therefore  rejHcseutea  by  the  numerical  value 
of  the  prooability  becoming  zero. 

Second         -Suppose  a  "fair"  coin  to  be  tossed  twice  in  suooeaaion.  The  event 
muat  be  one  of  the  ftour: 

H,  H;  H,  T;  T,  H;  or  T,  T. 
liow  all  four  are  evident^  eqnalfy  likely:  ie.,  thdr  probablUtiee  are  equal.  But  one 
of  them  flitMt  happen— hence  the  sum  of  their  probabiUties  amounts  to  certainty,  or  1. 

That  is,  each  of  tike  four  cases  has  a  prohabill^  measured  by  the  fraction  ^. 

Here  we  may  introduce  a  new  term.  What  are  the  odd*  against  H,  H?  The  answer 

IS,  the  chance  or  probability  of  H,  H  is    ;  that  is,  one  case  in  fowr  is  favorable,  hence 

Am  are  unfavorable,  and  the  odds  are  said  to  be  8  to  1  against  the  event.  In  general 
Ihe  odds  ogaintt  any  eteni  ia  the  ratio  <^  tht  pivbabiUty  that  it  mill  not,  to  the  prmabOtti/ 
that  it  wiU.  happen. 

Thus,  in  the  first  case  above,  the  odds  against  H  In  on?  toss  are  e^^^^^^l^ 
Third  Cbw.— What  Is  the  chance  of  throwing  both  head  aiflfcitidl  4gM:tOid^^  A 
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coin?  Remark  that  this  ia  not  the  same  question  as,  "  Wliat  is  the  chance  of  head  fol- 
lowed by  tail,  in  two  teases  V   The  hitter  question  was  auswered  jn  the  aeeond  eate, 

for  the  chance  of  H,  T  was  there  shown  to  be  ^.  The  present  event  contemplates 
eiffter  H,  T,  or  T,  H — and  its  probability  is  therefore  ^ + ^.  or  since  each  has  Ihe  sepa- 
rate probability  ^.  Or  we  may  reason  thus:  Of  the  four  possible  cases  of  two  tosses  of 
a  coin,  tioo  give  both  head  and  tail— all/mir  are  equally  probable— hence  the  probabili^ 

U  3  in  4,  or  1  in  8;  i.e.,  \, 
a 

Fourth  Case. — Wliat  is  the  chance  of  throwing  H  in  two  tosses  t  Remark  that  ihia 
is  not  the  same  question  as  "  What  is  the  chance  of  H  once  only  in  two  tosoes  ?"  Tlie 
latter  question  is  that  of  the  third  case  merely  put  in  a  different  form.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
answer  our  question  thus: 

Chance  of  H  in  first  throw  = 
Chance  of  H  in  second  throw  =  |. 

Therefore  chance  of  H  in  two  throws  —        1  =  1-    For  by  this  reasoning  it  would 

appear  that  we  %nu^  get  head  once  at  least  in  two  throws;  which  is  obviously  absurd,  for 
■we  may  have  T,  T. 

This  Tery  elementary  example  shows  liow  delicate  tiie  reasoning  in  tliis  subject  is, 
and  how  liable  one  is  to  make  (complacently)  the  most  preposterous  mistakes. 

The  error  of  the  alM>ve  process  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  considered 
that  ifUht  opined  ia  thafimt  throw,  our  oigaU  u  tMained,  md  no  aeoond  IkrmB  it  m^uind. 
The  coiTect  work  ia  Uiis: 

Chance  of  H  in  first  throw  =  j^. 
If  H  come,  the  game  is  finished. 

Chance  of  T  in  the  first  throw,  in  which  cose  we  must  throw  again, 

Subsequent  chance  of  H  in  second  throw  ~\\ 
Combining  these,  we  liave: 

Chance  of  H  at  second  throw  oidy  =  ^  ^  g  =  |> 

Add  chance  of  H  at  first  throw  =  g. 

8 

Bum,  or  chnnco  of  H  fn  two  throws  =  r. 

A  simpler  method  ia  this:  The  possible  throws,  all  equally  likely,  are,  as  before, 

H,  II;  U.  T;  T,  H;  and  T,  T. 
The  first  three  of  these  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  question;  ie.,  the  required  event 

has  8  chances  hi  4  in  its  favor,  or  its  probability  is  ^. 

J^fl!A  Ciutf.— The  cbunce  of  H  in  any  one  throw  is  5  (by  flrtt  ease).    The  chance  of 
i  111 
H,  His    (jueond  caa^   Now^  =  2^2'  ^'C  -  °^      joint oeeurrenee  of  two 

independent  ewntt,  at  least  in  this  dmple  case,  w  the  prodvet  of  their  teparate  probabilitie*. 
Contrast  this  wiUi  the  principle,  already  several  times  employed,  that  the  prcbabUittf  of  an 
event  irhich  may  arvnefrom  one  of  a  nttmber  of  cuiieen  (no  two  of  v>hush  eon  <w-firi»0  *•  th» 
turn  of  the  separate  probabilitiet.  Simple  proofs  of  these  Htatements.  in  all  their  gieneral- 
ity,  will  now  be  given,  along  wilh  various  otiicr  important  pro)>ositions. 

(A.)  If  ao  event  may  occur  in  p  ways,  and  full  in  q  ways — oil  being  equally  liliely — 

the  probability  of  its  happening  in  one  trial  is  — ^— -,  and  of  its  failing,  — — ,  and  the 

odds  m  Its  favor  are  p  '.g. 

The  simplest  way  of  conceiving  this,  and  mnny  other  hypothetical  cases,  is  to  sup- 
pose one  ball  to  be  drawn  from  a  tmg  vt'hich  contains  a  number  of  balls,  differing  from 
each  other  in  color,  or  in  some  other  quality  not  distin^iisbable  by  the  touch-  Suppose 
the  bug  to  contiiin  p  white  balls  (W),  and  q  black  ones(B),  and  on^ball  to  be  dniwn; 
what  is  the  chance  of  its  being  white  ? 

Here  llicre  are  p  chnnces  in  favor  of  a  white  ball  being  drawn,  and  q  chnnces  ngninst 
it — these  being  aUeqanlly  likely,  or  havin,;;  equal  prodabimCet — the  chance  of  W  is  ,thcre- 
foro  piap-\-g;  i.e.,  is  expressed  by  the  fraction.  Digitized  by  ^kjOOg  IC 


-PfOlMllIll^. 

P 

The  diance  against  Wia  9  fiij>+ff,  or 

g 

And  the  Slim  of  these  fractions  is  1,  or  certfdnty,  as  it  might  to  be— for  the  ball  drawn 
be  eitlier  W  or  not  W. 
(B.)  If  an  event  may  occur  in  p  ways  asd  fnil  in  q  ways,  all  being  equalW  likely — 
what  are  the  chances  of  (a)  its  happening  twice,  (&)  its  happcnlDg  the  first  and  failing  the 
second,  (c)  its  failing  the  first  time  and  happening  lUe  second,  and  (d)  its  failing  twice 
in  two  trials  ? 

Taking  the  illustration  in  (A)  above,  we  see  that  there  are  p  independent  waya  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  firet  case,  and  p  in  tfaesecood;  hence  tliere  are  p  X  p.  or  p*  independent 
ways  of  sueeeeding  twice.  For  anr  one  of  the  first  p  may  occur  along  with  any  one  of 
the  second.  But  the  whole  possime  number  ctf  ways  of  experimentuig  twice  u(p-}-;) 
(P+S)'  bence,  the 

dumce  of  (a)  Le.,  succeeding  twice,  is  t- 
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'EUmilaify,  efaanee  <tf  0)  is 

"  "  («)  U 
'«  "  (d)is 

The  sum  of  these  Is^"^^  j"^  =  1,  as  it  ought. 

(C.)  An  attentive  consideration  of  (B)  shows  us  that  when  we  have  the  independent 
probabilities  of  two  events,  the  probability  that  they  wiU  jointly  occur  is  the  product 
of  their  separate  probabilities. 

Thus,  forW,  in  first  trial,  chance  Is    ?  . 

P  +  5 

second  " 

Whose  product  is  the  probability  of  W  in  each  of  two  successive  trials. 

Again,  for  W,  in  the  first  trial,  cliance  is  — i— . 

P-rQ 

**  B,     "    second         "  ' 


Whose  product  ie  ,  ^    ;  which  is  found  above  to  be  tlie  chance  of  WB.   And  so  on. 
<P  +  9)* 

(D.)  This  may  be  generalized  as  follows— the  process  will  be  evident  to  all  who  can 
nnderstand  the  very  elementary  algebra  employea: 


Oertidnty 


p.+„p.   


by  the  binomial  (q.T,)  theorem  of  Newton.   Now  the  parti  of  this  expreBrioD-4.ft, 

(p  +  ?)"'  (pTW (p+ff?   

rppresent.  obviously,  the  chances  of  W  n  times,  W  n  —  1  times  and  B  once,  W  it  —  2 

ihnea  and  B  twice  B  n  times,  in  n  trials,  where  the  ordw  of  occurrence  is 

not  confildered.   

If  the  oTd«r  be  considered,  the  chance  of  any  arrangement,  such  as  WBWWBBBW, 
for  instance,  is  evidently 

p.q.p.p.q.q.q.p  ^  pV 

(p+jy  (P  +  #" 

But  tlte  chance  of  4W  and  4B  in  8  trials,  without  retpeet  to  order,  is  as  above,  the  term 
fontainingpV  i°  tbe  expansion  of  (p  +      divided  by  (p+g)*— i.e., 

ip-\-qf 

To  take  a  simple  example :  if  there  be  SW  and  IB  In  a  bag,  and  each  ball  be  placed  inune- 

3*  16 

dfately  after  drawing,  the  chuice  of  W  4  times  in  succession  is    —  a;. 

IT  ol 

Of  the  parilcuhu-  comlnnation  WBWB.  the  chance  is  |  ^J'^  Sigi^  by  GoOgIc 
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But  the  chance  of  W  twice  and  B  twice,  vSthout  retpeet  to  orders  is  6  ;  the 

numerator  of  the  fraction  being  the  tenn  of  (3  + 1)*  which  contains  the  product  V.l'. 

(E.)  From  the  preceding  results  it  is  obvious  tliat  Oia  prcbabHUy  the  joint  oeeurrenee 
df  any  set  of  iiid^ndsni  evente  is  ilie  product  of  tfteir  separate  probabiatiee, 

(F.)  We  may  varr  the  process  by  supposing  that  there  are  eewral  bags,  each  contain- 
ing some  imWa,  'which  may  be  white  or  black ;  but  the  number  in  each  bag,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  white  to  black,  being  any  whatever.  One  ball  only  is  to  be  drawn,  what  is 
the  chance  that  it  is  Wf 

If  n  be  Uie  number  of  bags,  Uw  dunce  that  the  ball  will  be  dmwu  flram  any  itaitten- 

nlar  bag  Is  1  [see  (A)].  And  if  In  that  bag  Uirae  be  p  of  W  and  g  irf  B,  Um  cbaaoe  that 

W  will  be  drawn  fhnn  it  ^^^r^  W3* 

Hence  the  chance  that  'W  is  diswo,  and  ficun  the  paiUcolar  ba^  li^ 

A     P  by(E). 

And  the  whole  chance  that  W  is  drawn  is  the  sum  of  all  the  chances,  - .  -■  ^ -_,  for  each 

n  p-{-^ 

of  the  bags.       

Tlius.  let  there  be  6  bags,  containing,  respectively.  WB.  WW.  BB.  WWB,  WWW; 
our  chance  is  found  aa  follows:  The  chance  ot  the  ball  being  drawn  from  any  particular 

bag  isl.  dnce  all  are  equally  likely  to  be  chpaen.  llien,  supposing  the  first  chosen,  the 

chance  of  W  is  | ;  if  the  third  be  chosen,  tbe  chance  ot  W  la  0,  etc  Hence,  on  the 
whole,  the  chance  of  W  is 

(G.)  Hence,  fftm  etient  map  happen  in  eontegwnee  of  any  one  cfa  *et  afeauaet,  eueh 
that  the  aeOon  ofoneexdudea  that  of  the  otAert;  ita  vrobabili^  ie  the  sum  <ff  the  prodadM 
formed  by  multiplying  the  eftanee  of  ^  action  qfeoM  eaiam  by  the  e^nee  that  Ulat  eatue,  if 
operatiitg,  uoiU  produtx  the  deeired  event 

We  might  eafllly  extend  thia  very  simple  series  of  results,  but  our  limits  restrict  us 
to  an  attempt  to  show  more  the  extent  of  tbe  subject  Uian  the  details  of  Us  appHcaUon 
to  any  particular  set  of  quesUons.  We  therefore  reluctantly  pass  to  the  consideratloa  of 
an  inwrn  problem  or  two. 

(H.)  An  event  has  occurred,  which  ma;^  have  arisen  from  any  one  of  a  set  of  mutually 
exduaive  causes:  to  determine  the  probaitali^  Uiat  any  particular  cause  was  the  efficient 
one — the  probability  of  the  event's  happening,  when  any  particular  one  of  the  causes 
operates,  being  known. 

As  a  umple  example  will  show  us  how  to  proceed  in  the  most  general  case,  take  the 

1  8 

5  bags  of  <F}  above.   The  chuicc-?  of  drawing  W  from  them  are,  in  order,  ^,  1, 0,    1 . 

Suppose  W  has  been  drawn,  whac  is  the  chance  that  it  was  drawn  from  any  particular 
bag  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  chance  of  W  having  been  drawn  from  any  particular  bag  is 
proportional  to  the  chance  that,  if  that  bag  bad  been  selected,  W  would  have  been  drawn 
from  it.  Hence,  if  pi,  p,,  p.,  pt,  p.  be  the  chances  that  tbe  several  bags  ftvnished  the 
W  actually  drawn,  we  have 

Pi  :p%:p,.p*  :y.  ::  g;  1  ;0;^:1, 

with  the  additional  condition  that  the  ball  must  have  been  drawn  from  one     the  beg^ 

and  therefore 

^  Pi  +  p.  +Pi  +p<  +p»  =  1. 

From  these,  by  ctementaTT  algebra,  we  have 

8         6         ^4  6 

=  W-  ^'  =  W     =        18'  ^'  =  W 
And  a  very  simple  application  of  algebra  will  eauly  condnct  qb  to  the  general  formula 
for  any  snch  case. 

fl.)  If  the  nature  of  a  cause  ts  known  only  by  its  results,  we  have  an  Interesthig  case 
of  i^multaneous  ap^dlcatioD  of  the  direct  wid  inverse  metlrods. 

Thus  a  bag  contains  3  balls,  each  of  which  may  be  either  black  or  white.  A  ball 
has  been  drawn  from  it  on  two  occasions — rt-placing  licfore  drawing — and  on  each  of 
tliese  occasions  the  ball  was  W.  What  is  llic  chance  tliat  a  third  drawing  will  give  a 
MuAball? 

The  contents  of  Uie  bag  are  obviously  one  of  tlie  foMowinff— viz  .  W.W.W; 
W,W,B;  or  W,B,B— dnce  it  contains  ons  W  at  least  Now  If  WWW  be  the  contents, 
the  probability  of  the  observed  event  (two  W  in  auccesdcm)  Is  1  X 1  =  1* 
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Hence  the  probabilities  that  these  are  respectiTcly,  the  contenta  of  the  bag  are  as 
oraa9:4:l;  and  an  tbereftwe  and  ^respectirely,  siace  their  sum  must 

be  1  or  certainty. 

Now  for  the  chance  of  B  in  the  tliird  drawiqg;  If  WWW  be  the  (patents 
|of  which  the  chance  la      the  chuice  of  BiaO.  HeDoewehaTetHMpait  of  the  chance 

forB,  Tiz.,  ^  X  0  =  0.  Simltarly.  the  other  parts  are  i^X^  =  ^a°d^X^  =  ^. 
Hie  whole  chance  <tf  B  in  the  third  drawing  is  therefore 

As  exercises  on  the  above  principles,  we  will  take  first  a  few  simple  questions  from 
life  aaaiuanoe,  tlw  subject  to  wlilch,  above  all  others,  the  elomentaty  theory  of  probabil- 
ity has  been  of  the  most  indispen8al>le  service.  We  purposely  choose  the  very  simplest- 
that  the  subject  can  famisb,  but  Uiey  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  great  value  of  tlie 
tiioory. 

A  table  of  mortality  (q.v.)  gives  the  cumbers  alive,  at  each  successive  year  of  their 
age,  out  of  a  given  number  of  children  bom.  If  A,  and  Ag+i  he  the  numbers  in  the 
table  corresponding  to  the  nth  and  n-f-  Itb  years  of  age;  the  inference  from  the  table  is, 
that  of  A,  individuals  now  alive,  and  of  n  years  nf  age.  A,  -|-  i  will  live  one  additional 
year  at  least.   Hence,  the  chaoce  that  any  one  of  them  die  during  tiie  year  is 

A,-A.+  i 
A, 

Can  this  1  —p,  tbmpis  the  dumoe  tliatany  one  of  them  will  survlTe  the  year. 

QumMmul— Of  two  Individuals,  one  nyears  old,  and  the  otherni,  what  are  the  chances 
that 

(a.)  Only  one  lives  a  year? 
ib.)  One,  at  least,  lives  a  year? 
(ci  Both  do  not  live  a  year! 
Calling  the  individuals  A  and  B,  the  chance  of  A  living  out  tbe  year  is  p,  and  the  chance 
of  dying  within  the  year  Is  1  —  p,   For  B  these  are  p,  and  1  —  pi.  Hence 
(a.)  A  lives  and  B  dies — chance  p  (1  —  pi).  f 
B  lives  and  A  dies— chaooe  <1  —  p^i .  \ 
Hence  answer  to  (a)  is  .   .   p  -f-pi  —  3f)pi. 

(&.)  Tbis  includes,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  of  (aX  the  chance  that  ho(k  sorvive, 
which  isppi. 

Uence  answer  to  (i)  is  p+Pt  — PPi. 

(c.)  In  this  case  the  chance  that  both  cl»  live  a  year  is  ppi.   Henoe  chance  of  («)  is 

1  -  Dpi- 

As  another  very  instructive  example,  let  us  take  the  question, 

"  In  how  many  tluows  of  a  die  is  it  even  betting  that  an  ace  will  be  thrown?" 

This  may,  of  course,  be  worked  directly,  proceeding  in  Uie  following  manner: 

Chance  of  ace  in  flrst  throw  s=  \. 

0 

Then,  nmesaboing  tiut  thm  Is  no  second  throw  unless  the  first  fails. 

Chance  of  ace  In  second  throw  —  W;  and  so  on. 

o  6 

Hence  the  odds  against  ace  in  1  throw  are  6  :  1. 

» throws  26:11; 

and  so  on.   Bat  great  care  is  reatdsite  in  this  mode  of  woiUng  the  problem. 
The  simplest  procedure  is  thu: 

Chance  <iV<i*"*'eee  In  Itluuw  2* 
"» throws 

816 

„    « .  m 

1296' 

HnMeoddsagtinstacein  1  throw    6  :  1. 

"    d  throws  SS  :  11. 

"    8     "125:  M.  ^ 

"  *  "  w;»n^igi„zed  by  Google 
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That  is,  the  odds  arc  consHloralily  againtt  net!  occurring  In  3  throws,  being  about  11  to  8; 
while  iD4  tlieyare  slighUyin  its  favor,  as  29  :  27  ucarly.  One  is  sure,  therefore,  of  wiu- 
Ding  in  the  long  run.  if  he  can  get  any  one  to  give  him  repeatedly  an  even  bet  aguiust 
ace  appearing  in  4  tlirows  of  a  die. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  when  we  say  "in  Ote  long  run."  we  mean  that  the  most  likely 
event  may  not  be  t!iat  which  will  happen  in  the  first  trial,  nor  perhaps  for  many  trials 
(liecause,  unless  its  probability  is  1  or  certainty,  it  is,  of  course,  poetibU  that  it  may  never 
occur).  But  what  is  certain  is  this,  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  be  made,  we  can 
have  any  umoimt  of  probability  (short  of  certainty)  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  i>uc- 
ce-ssful  trials  to  the  number  of  failures,  will  be  in  the  ratio  expressed  by  the  odds  in  favor 
of  success  in  auy  one  trial. 

And  tills  introduces  us  to  another  department  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  what  is 
called  expe^aiion.  We  begin  with  a  simple  case,  not  iuvolvlng  what  is  called  moral 
expectation,  to  which  the  next  example  win  be  devoted. 

Sui>t)ose  A,  B,  and  C  have  made  a  pool,  each  subscribing  £1;  and  that  a  game  of 
pure  dutnce  (i.e..  not  dependent  on  skill)  is  to  be  played  by  them  for  the  £3.  What  is 
(previous  to  play)  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  each?  Bv  the  conditions,  all  are 
equally  likelyiu  win  ibe  pool,  heoce  its  contingent  value  must  oe  the  same  to  each;  and, 
obviously,  the  sum  of  tliese  values  must  represent  the  whole  amount  in  qdeation,  Tho 
M'orth  of  the  expectation  of  each  is  therefore  £1.  That  is,  if  A  wishes  to  retire  from 
the  game  before  it  Is  played  out,  ttie  fair  price  which  B  or  C  ou^t  to  pay  him  for  his 

share  is  simply  £1.   Bat  this  is  obviously  g  X  £8;  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  pool  multiplied 

by  his  chance  of  getting  it.  Here  we  have  taken  an  extremely  simple  cose,  because 
we  liave  not  room  for  the  general  proof  (though  it  is  closely  analogous  to  that  just 
given)  Uiat 

ihe  value  qf  a  contingent  gain  it  the  pro^et  <f  the  turn  to  be  gained  into  the  chance  tjf 

tnnninq  it. 

Bo  far,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  payment  of  his  stake  (which  may  be  wholly 
lost)  lias  not  morally  affected  the  position  of  any  of  the  players;  i.e.,  that  the  stake  is 
a  sum  whose  loss  would  in  no  wise  embarrass  him.  And  it  ia  only  with  such  caseB 
that  the  strict  mathematics  theory-  con  deal;  for  we  cannot  estimate  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  tlie  value  of  the  stake  as  depending  on  the  fortune  (the  poaaetnom,  not 
the  luck)  of  the  player.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  supp^  this  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  theory  have,  of  course,  not  been  very  generally  accepted.  Sllll  there 
is  no  doubt  that  two  men  of  very  unequal  fortunes  are  placed  in  very  diffi^rcnt  cir- 
cumstances when  they  have  subscribed  equal  sums  to  a  pool  which  the}'  have  oqunl 
chances  of  gaining.  The  most  commonly  received  methoa  of  approximating  to  a  solu- 
tion of  such  a  question  (for  it  is  obvious  that  here  we  have  left  mathematical  cer- 
tainty behinil)  is  that  pmpoacd  by  Danlcd  Bernoulli;  which  is,  that  the  value  of  a  small 
gun,  or  the  inconvenience  of  a  small  loss.  Is  directly  proporfional  to  the  amount  of  the 
gain  or  loss  (which  ia  probably  correct),  and  inversely  pi-oportiorni  to  the  fortune  of 
the  person  affected  (which  may  l«  nearly  true,  except  in  very  extreme  cases).  The 
application  of  this  hypothetical  principle  necessitates,  in  general,  the  use  of  the  integral 
calculus;  but,  to  show  the  mamematieal  fi>U^  of  guubling,  we  quote  one  of  Bernoulli's 
results: 

A,  whose  whole  fortune  Is  £100,  bets  £50  even  with  B  on  an  event  of  which  the 
1  * 
chance  is  =.   What  is  the  moral  value  of  A's  fortune  after  making  the  bet  (and  before 

it  is  decided)?  By  applying  the  above  method,  he  finds  It  to  be  £87.  Thus  A.  by 
making  the  bet,  has  depreciated  by  18  per  cent  the  value  of  his  property.  This  ia  an 
extreme  case,  of  course;  and  the  method  employed  la  obtflining  the  result  ia  question- 
able; still,  it  is  certain  that  no  legitimate  method  could  show  that  A  had  otherwise 
than  impaired  bis  fortune  by  entering  upon  any  such  transaction.  This,  of  course,  is 
on  tiie  supiiosition  that  the  bet  is  a  fair  one;  if  A  be  a  swindler,  and  pet  from 
B  more  than  the  proper  odds  a^inst  the  event,  he  may,  of  course,  improve  to  any 
extent  the  value  of  his  fortune.  But  sudi  would  be  &  question  of  flats  and  sbaipers,  not 
a  question  of  probability. 

A  very  excellent  example  of  moral  as  distingufohed  from  mathmatiedl  probaUlity  U 
furnishen  by  the  famous  "St.  Petersbui^  problem." 

A  and  B  play  at  heads  and  tails.  A  is  to  pay  B  £3  If  H  comes  at  the  first  throw, 
£4  if  at  the  second  and  not  before,  £8  if  at  the  third,  and  not  liefore:  and  so  on,  doub- 
ling each  time.   What  should  B  pay  (before  the  game)  for  his  expectatlonT 

Applying  the  mathematical  method  we  see  that 

Chance  of  H  at  first  throw  =  \  ; 

« 

in  which  case  B  gets  £3,  of  whiQh  the  contingent  value  is  ^  X  £3  ^  £1. 


Chance  of  H  at  second  throw,  and  not  befoice  =  \ ; 
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whoiB  is  to  get  £4,  whose  nine  U  therefore  ^  X  £4  =  £1.  ^ 

Chance  of  H  at  third  throw,  and  not  before  —  8' 
contiagent  value  of  B's  £8  Is  therefore  |  X  £8  =  £1.  And  80  on,  forerer. 

Hence  B's  expectaiioD  (mathematical)  is  £1  -f  £1  -f-  £1  -f  etc. ,  forever,  or  an  inflnite 
sum.  Now  it  is  obvious  tliat  no  man  in  his  senses  would  pay  even  a  moderately  large 
sum  for  audi  a  chance.  Here  the  moral  expectation  comes  into  play;  but  the  matlie 
matical  solution  is  perfectly  correct,  if  we  interpret  it  properly,  li  does  not  attempt  to  teO 
iehat  feill  be  the  actual  remit  in  any  one  game — UUs  is  pure  chance — but  it  tells  us  what  will 
be  the  average  to  which  tbe  results  of  larger  and  lai^r  numbers  of  games  must  contin- 
ually tend.  In  other  words,  if  B  had  an  inexhaustible  purse,  he  m^ht  safely  pay  una 
amount  to  A  before  each  game,  and  be  tnre  of  winning  in  the  long  run,  after  an  indefi- 
nitely great  number  of  games  were  played.  But  this,  though  theoretically  exact,  is  not 
applicable  to  mundane  gambling — where  limited  purses  ana  limited  time  circumscribe 
the  field  requisite  for  the  proper  development  of  the  maUiematical  result 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  give  a  couple  of  instances  in  which 
the  mathematical  theory  may  be  easily  tested  by  any  one  who  has  a  little  leisure.  One 
of  these  we  will  develop  at  length,  as  a  final  losUtnce  of  the  simple  calculations  generally 
involved: 

"  To  find  tbe  chance  of  throwing  any  given  possible  number  with  two  dice.** 
As  the  faces  of  the  dice  are  numberea  from  1  to  6,  the  smallest  throw  is  3,  and  the 
greatest  12. 

In  one  throw  the  chances  are — 

For2  =  l  +  .,>.»  =  ^, 

the  probabiliUes  being  mvUiplied  (E)  because  the  events  we  indqwndent.  Tot 

8=1  +  8,  ora+l;^: 

4=1+8,  2  +  2.  or8+l;i: 

5  =  1+4,  8  +  8,  8+2, or4  +  l;^: 

6  =  l+6,/8  +  4.8+8,4  +  2,or6  +  l;|: 

7  =  1  +  6,  8  +  6,  8  +  4.  4+8.  6  +  8.  or6  +  l;  ^ 

Then,  in  the  inverse  order— 

8=3  +  6,  8  +  6,4  +  4,  6  +  8,  or  6  +  3;^: 

oo 

and  so  on — the  fact  being  that  if  we  read  the  lower  sides  of  the  dice  when  the  throw  U  8, 
they  will  ^ve  6,  and  so  on — the  sum  being  always  14. 

The  mathematical  expectation  for  any  one  throw  is  therefore 

In  all— 

1(2  +  6  + 18  +  20  +  80  +  43+  40  +  88  +  80  +  32 + 12) ;  or  ^.  363  =  7. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  not  that  we  shall  probably  throw  seven  the  first  time,  nor  second, 
nor  perhaps  for  many  throws;  but  that  if  we  throw  a  number  of  times,  add  the  results, 
\and  divide  by  tlie  number  of  throws,  the  final  result  will  be  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  seven,  the  greater  be  the  whole  number  of  throws.  It  is  very  instructive  lo 
make  the  experlihent,  say  on  100  throws  of  two  dice,  as  in  backgammon.  If  the 
mathematical  result  be  not  closely  verified  by  such  a  trial,  the  diee  xtre  loaded/  or,  at  least, 
are  ill-made. 

Another  illustration,  and  a  veiy  excellent  one,  is  furnished  by  the  following  theorem 
If  the  floor  be  ruled  with  equidistant  parallel  lines,  and  a  straight  rod,  whose  length 
is  equal  to  ttie  distance  between  any  two  contiguous  lines,  be  dropped  upon  it  at  rau- 

Q 

dom,  the  chance  of  its  falling  on  one  of  the  lines  is  — ,  where  it  Is  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  (see  Quadratore  or  tbb  Gibcls).  Hie  deduc- 
tion of  this  result  from  the  theory  of  probabilities  required  the  use  of  the  integral 
calculus,  and  cannot  be  given  here;  but  we  may  put  the  above  theorem  to  the  test  of 
practice  in  the  following  way:  Let  the  rod  be  to^ed  a  number  of  times,  then  the  greater 
this  number,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  have 

Tw^numb^oftowB  ^  8.141»Mitov,GoOQle 

Number  of  times  the  rod  falls  on  a  line  -h-*^— »•  ^ 
U.  E.  XIL— 18  ' 
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and  thereftnv,  by  simply  continuing  this  proceos  ]ong  enongb,  we  may  obtain  as  nrca- 
rate  a  viiluc  us  we  cliuosc  of  the  ratio  of  tlie  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle. 

To  show  how  the  theory  of  probabililies  would  teud,  if  generally  itnown,  to  tlie  dis- 
couragement of  gambling,  would  require  a  treatise — as  every  species  of  game  would 
have  to  be  treated— we  shall  therefore  only  take  oue  case,  about  as  bad  a  one  as  can  be. 
This  is  when  a  man  makes  a  "book"  on  a  horse-race,  so  as  to  "stand  to  win."  what- 
ever be  the  result  of  the  nice.  This  is,  of  course,  immoral;  for,  as  it  can  make  no 
matter  who  accepts  bis  bets,  suppose  them  all  taken  by  one  individual.  The  latter  must 
tlicrefore  have  been  "  done"  into  a  couiplcx  tmiisactioa  by  wliicli  he  is  certain  to  lote. 
The  method  of  making  such  a  "book"  is  simple euougli ;  it  consists  mainly  in  betting 
tigainst  each  horse.  Thus,  if  three  horses.  A,  B,  C,  are  to  start,  and  he  can  get  the  fol- 
lowing bets  taken, 

£4  :  £3  ngainst  A, 
£5  :  £4  "  B, 
£6:£ii    "  C; 


his  book  stands  thus: 


If  A  win.  he  wins  £4  +  £6  -  £4  or  £5. 
IfB    "  £5  +  £8  -  £5  or  £8. 

IfC    *'         "   £4  4- £8- £6  or  £1. 


Now,  to  examine  this  case,  suppose  the  correct  odds  to  liave  been  laid  aguxUt  A  and  B, 
wliat  ought  in  fairness  to  be  thu  odds  as  regards  C  ? 

Chance  of  A  winniug  is  ^ 

B  .. 

Chance  of  A  or  B  winning  —  7  +  g—  gg- 
g 

Hence,  chance  of  CwinniDg  =  ^;  and  therefore  the  legitimate  odds  against  C  are  60  to 

8,  wherens  our  Ijetting-man  hns  got  aftx^  to  accept  6  to  5. 

The  true  cause  of  the  deteslation  which  attaches  to  gambling  is  not  so  much  the  ruin, 
insanity,  suicide,  etc.,  iu  whicii  it  not  unfrequenlly  cuds,  fie  llic  fact,  tliat  a  gambler's 
work  in  no  case  increases  tlie  we.ilth  or  comfort  of  the  state;  all  it  can  effect  h  a  more 
or  less  nipiti  and  dishonest  ti-aiisfci'  of  these  from  one  slate  of  distribiitiuu  to  another. 
It  is  as  useless,  so  far  as  re.iianl.'i  production,  as  the  prison-cnink. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  as  to  "runs  of  luck,"  which  arc  popularly  supposed 
not  to  l>e  compatible  with  the  mathemat  ic.il  theory.  This.  also.  Is  a  complete  delusion. 
To  take  a  very  simple  case,  the  reader  will  easily  see  that,  if  lie  writes  down  all  the  pos- 
Hihle  cases  which  may  occur  in  six  tosses  of  acoin,  the  odds  are  19 : 13  in  favor  of  a  run 
of  three  at  least. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  principle  of  interpretation  which  we  have  several  times 
above  applied  to  the  matbematical  result — viz.,  that  tlie  ei'cater  the  number  of  trials, 
the  more  nearly  will  the  average  result  of  these  trials  coincide  witli  it — ^let  us  recur  to 
heads  and  tails.  Suppose  a  coin  tossed  10  titocs,  and.  let  H"  stand  for  H  » times,  then 
wo  have 

^  =  (2+2)  =2i=^  +  ^**  +  T-3+T25+'H 

of  which  the  terms  are  fas  in  (D)]  the  probabilities  of  H",  H*T.  H'T*.  etc.,  respectively; 
the  order  not  being  taken  account  of.  The  largest  term  is  the  6tli,  and  its  value  is 
2o3      2i>2  1 

~  — or  about  ^.   Tliis  is  tlie  chance  of  iPT»,  without  regard  to  order  in  ten 

throws.   Although  the  most  probable  result,  inasmuch  as  the  cliances  of  H"T*  and 

II^T*  arc  each  about  ^  only,  and  those  of  the  other  possible  combinations  much  smaller 

i— yet  it  has  not  a  very  large  chance.  But  the  chance  of  a  K&\\\t  not  detiaUng  much  pom 
^ HismoH probable otu,  iffvcrymuch  luger:  in  thealiove  case,  the  chance  of  having  not; 

913 

less  than  SH,  and  not  less  than  8T,  is  as  much  ns  -^^^    ^tit  this  tendency  of  the  bulk 

of  the  results  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  most  probable  one.  is  much  more  evi- 
dcn  t  as  we  take  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  trials.  Thus,  in  100  trials  with  the  coin, 
we  have 

,      /I  ,  U"»        1      ,         ,        ,  100. 99. 98....  Rl  ,     .  V 

[Now  we  begin  to  see  how  the  higher  analysis  comes  in.    Who  is  to  work  out  by  com- 

100  99  98       51  ' 
mon  arithmetic  the  value  of  the  fraction      "    '  ^  T  Some  cidculating  boy  mighi, 

with  no  very  enormous  labor — but,  wait  a  moment,  we  may  wish  to  have  the  result  of  a 
million  of  tri^  atul  what  calculator  (arithmetical)  will  tell  uB[j^^^j^a.sl30glC 
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Piwtato. 


1,000.000  X  999.9a&  X  X  500,001 

1      X      2     X  X  500,000  -' 

In  Oiifl  case,  the  most  probable  result  is  H'*^^,  without  regard  to  order,  but  Its  obance 

8  1    100  99  08  SI 

is  onlj  abont       [Theexact  value  is       ~f ''jg  3"  '  '      g^-         then  been  1000 

iIirowB,  ihe  chance  of  H^'T""  (the  most  likely  combination)  would  have  been  about  5^. 

88 

But,  OS  the  numb^  of  throws  increases,  the  numberof  terms  grouped  close  to  the  largest 
ill  the  expansion,  and  whose  sum  fur  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest,  becomes  a  smaller 
uiid  smaller  fractiou  of  the  entire  number  of  terms.  Hence  the  chance  tli&t  in  1000 
losses  there  should  not  be  more  thau  bOO  oor  less  than  400  H,  Is  mu(di  greater  than 
that  of  not  more  than  60  nor  less  than  40  H  In  100  throws;  and  so  on. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  our  statistical  results,  suy  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  of  births, 
marriages,  auiciUes,  elc.  to  the  whole  population — or  that  of  the  male  to  the  female 
births — or  that  of  the  dead  letters  to  the  whole  number  posted,  etc, — though  perhaps 
never  the  same  in  any  two  years,  yet  fluctuate  between  very  narrow  limits.  And  thus 
'  it  is  that  the  theory  of  proUibilities  has  lx:eu  the  iiicaus  of  solidly  establishing,  beyond 
almost  the  poasibility  of  failure,  when  properly  applied,  the  inestimable  securities 
afforded  by  life-assurant^. 

Another  very  important  application  of  the  theory  is  to  the  deduction  of  tke  most 
probable  value  from  a  number  of  obsurvalions  (astronomical,  uietcorological,  etc.),  each 
of  which  is  liable  to  error.  We  may  confidently  assert  tliat,  but  for  this,  astronomy 
could  not  have  taken  the  ^guntic  sirides  by  whicli  it  has  advanced  during  the  present 
ct'iitnry.  But  the  "mrtliod  of  Itnnt  xqiKa-cA,'  as  it  is  called,  which  is  furnished  for  this 
puipoee  by  the  tlieory  of  probubiliti™,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  can  therefore  only  be  referred  to  here.  Its  fundamental  features  may  be 
seen  in  the  above  process  of  determining  the  probability  that  the  result  of  a  number 
of  trials  shall  lie  within  certain  limits  ou  eiurh  side  of  the  mofct  probable  result. 

The  theory  of  probabilities  has  bt-e:!  applied  to  many  other  important  questions,  of 
which  we  may  mention  only  two — the  value  of  evidence,  and  the  probability  of  the  cor- 
reclness  of  the  verdict  given  by  various  majorities  in  a  jury.  But  for  these,  and  for  the 
furtlier  development  of  what  we  have  given  aljovo  from  the  simplest  points  of  view,  we 
must  refer  to  the  various  treatises  on  Uie  subject.  Of  these,  the  most  accessible  to  an 
English  reader  are  the  very  valuable  works  of  Galloway  aud  De  Morgan.  Poissoo, 
Qauss.  and  especially  Laplace,  have  also  treated  the  subject  in  the  most  profound  man- 
ner. But  tho  difilculty  of  understanding  Laplace's  great  work  is  such  that  few  have 
ever  mastered  it  completelv;  and  it  is  tlierefore  particularly  satisfactory  t^  the  late 
prof.  Boole  in  his  Laws  <vf  .i!!u»tght,  has  shown  bow  to  dispense  with  a  great  part  of  tiie 
analysis  which  renders  Laplace  s  work  so  formidable. 

PBOiBAtE  G01TBT  Is  a  court  created  in  England  ]n  1868,  in  lien  of  the  old  preroga- 
tive courts,  to  exercise  tlie  exnliisdve  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  touching  the  succession  to 
personal  estate.  Since  (he  judrrattii-e  acts  of  1873-75  the  prolMite  court  is  included  in  the 
prnbiite.  divorce,  and  admiralty  division  of  the  new  high  court  of  justice.  If  a  man  at 
ills  death  leaves  a  will,  then  it  must  i)e  produced  and  verified,  so  to  prove  that  it  is  an 
authentic  will,  duty  executed  and  signed  in  presence  of  witnesses,  and  therefore  that 
the  right  to  the  personal  estate  is  vested  in  the  executors  named  by  the  will.  The  will 
is  sworn  to  by  the  vitnes-ses,  on  Iieingprodnced:  and  it  the  evidence  is  satisfactory,  it  is 
registered,  and  the  original  dcpositetrin  the  court,  when  copies  arc  made.  This  process 
is  called  proving  the  will,  and  the  act  of  court  is  called  the  pmlrate  of  the  will.  If  there  is 
no  will,  then  Ibe  rule  being,  that  the  personal  estate  devolves  on  the  next  of  kin  and 
widow,  if  any,  it  is  necessary  that  an  application  be  made  to  the  court  to  appoint  one 
of  the  next  of  kin  to  be  the  administrator,  and  lake  charge  of  the  payment  of  debts. 
This  is  called  taking  out  administration,  and  the  act  of  the  conn  appointing  the  administra- 
icrs  is  called  letters  of  administration.  Numerous  difliculties  ofton  arise  as  to  irregular- 
ities in  the  making  of  wills  and  as  to  the  party  entitled  to  administration,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  court  of  probate  to  dispose  of  these. 

PROBATE  COURT  (finte)  is  called  in  some  states  orphans'  court,  in  others  surro- 
gate court ;  and  in  many  of  the  southern  states  the  probate  functions  are  exercised  by  a 
county  officer  called  the  ordinary,  the  name  of  that  officer  being  taken  from  the  English 
ccclestasticnl  law.  The  powers  of  prnlmto  courts  differ  greatly  in  the  several  states;  in 
all  the  nilo  exists  that  a  will  cannot  pass  real  or  personal  estate  until  it  has  been  proved 
in  due  form  by  the  court  of  probate.  The  English  law  that  a  probate  of  a  will  is  not 
nilmlssiblc  »a  evidence  in  common-law  courts  has  been  modified  or  abrogated  in  mao^ 
Slates.  From  the  probate  an  appeal  lies  to  a  higher  court;  and  if  this  be  lieglected.  it  is 
not  competent  for  a  party  to  go  Into  a  court  of  common  law  with  questions  as  to  the 
><anity  or  capacity  of  the  hwtator.  or  of  the  proper  execution  of  the  testament.  Hany 
probate  courts,  however,  arc  without  any  authority  as  to  the  construction  or  effect  of  a 
will,  their  juri.sdiction  extending  to  the  probate  proper  only.  There  are  two  methods  of 
probate,  that  "  in  common  form"  where  the  proreedings  are  ets  parte  and  '*'i!f^l)J)Hff^pf}^ 
to  tlie  next  of  ^n  or  legatees;  and  proof  in  "solemn  form,"  wher^^^i^ir-^n^@UH 
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parties  interested,  and  tlicy  arc  given  an  opportunity  to  be  beard.  In  the  former  case 
any  party  interested  in  ttio  preinises  bas  tbe  riglit  to  call  upon  the  executor  to  luuke 

f)roof  in  "solemn  form"  any  time  within  30  years  after  the  first  probate.    Tbe  proUile 
Q  solemn  fonn  is  the  usual  method  in  tliis  country,  and  in  some  states  is  required  by 
statute.   When  once  approved  after  a  heanng  of  this  kind  tbe  will  is  biuding.  Tlie 

CY  presenting  the  will  is  called  the  proponent,  and  a  disputing  party  the  con'teslanL 
"question  before  the  court  is  whether  the  document  presentea  is  or  u  not  a  will.  lu 
the  United  States  citation  or  notice  is  generally  issued  by  the  court  to  all  interested. 
The  most  important  testimony  is  that  of  the  attesting  witnesses.  If,  cm.  account  t\ 
death,  absence,  or  incompetency,  a  witness  cannot  be  produced,  the  will  may  be  provcil* 
by  the  other  witnesses  and  testimony  of  the  handwriting  of  the  absent.  If  all  are  dead 
or  absent,  tbe  handwriting  of  all  must  be  proved.  Tbe  capacity  of  the  testator  cannot 
be  impeached  by  an  altestine  witness  without  suspicion.  Tlie  inetnimptitHi  is  that  if  the 
attestation  clause  be  properly  drawn,  the  requirements  aa  to  the  subscribing  witnesses 
have  been  fulfilled,  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  may  have  foivotten  what  was  siiid 
Or  done  on  the  occasion.  A  will  is  said  to  prove  Itself  80  years  aner  tbe  death  of  ihe 
testator;  nothing  is  then  necessary  liut  ita  production  and  presentment  to  the  court.  It 
must,  however,  be  clear  from  all  suspicion  of  forgery,  and  come  from  a  trustworlliy 
source.  The  contents  of  a  will  which  has  been  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed  may  be  proved 
in  the  probate  court,  but  the  evidence  must  be  very  clear  and  strc^g. 

PBOBOSGID'EA,  a  section  of  paehydeimata,  of  which  the  characters  are  given  under 
that  heail,  contains  one  recent  and  one  fossil  genus,  eUphas  (sec  Klephant)  and  ma^odun 
(q.v.);  so  that  the  proboscidea  seem  not  to  have  been  numerous  at  any  period  of  the 
world's  history.  Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  these  creatures,  comparative 
anatomists  have  pointed  out  various  resemblances  in  their  dentition,  osteology,  etc,  to 
rodents. 

PBOBOBCIB  KOHKET.    See  Nasalus. 

FBO'SUS,  Mabcub  Aubelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  b.  at  Slrmium,  in  Pannonia. 
His  father,  Maximus,  served  first  as  a  centurion,  and  afterward  aa  a  tribune  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  <iicd  in  Eg^'pt,  leaving  to  bis  only  son  a  good  name  and  a  moderate 
income.  Probus  early  entered  the  army,  and  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  favor- 
aUe  notice  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  elevated  him  before  tbe  leml  period  to  tlie  rank 
of  tribune.  His  8ut)6cquent  conduct  justified  his  rapid  promotion,  lor  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  Sarmatians  on  the  Danuiie,  and  subsequently  in  Africn, 
Eevpt,  Asia,  Qermany,  and  Gaul,  winning  golden  opinions  from  Valerian's  successnrs. 
Gallienus,  Claudius  II.,  Aurelian,  and  Tacitus.  By  the  Itist-named  emperor,  be  vcn% 
appointed  governor  of  the  whole  Asiatic  possessions  of  Roipe,  and  declared  to  be  llic 
chief  mainstay  of  the  Roman  power;  and  such  was  the  zealous  attachment  evinced  for 
him  by  his  soldiers,  whose  respect  and  love  he  hiid  equally  won  by  his  firm  discipline,  by 
bis  care  in  providing  for  their  wants  and  comforts,  and  bis  liberality  in  the  distribution 
of  plunder,  ^at,  on  the  death  of  Tacitus,  they  forced  him  to  assume  the  purple;  and  his 
rival,  FlorianuB,  having  been  removed,  Probus  was  enthusiaslically  bailed  emperor  by 
all  classes  (376  a.i>.).  His  brief  reign  was  signalized  by  brilliant  and  important  mv- 
cesses;  the  Germans,  who,  since  Aurelian's  time,  had  made  Oaul  almost  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, were  driven  out  with  enormous  slaughter,  pursued  into  tlie  heart  of  their  own 
country,  compelled  to  restore  their  plunder,  and  to  lurnish  a  contingent  to  the  Reman 
armies.  Pursuing  his  victorious  career,  Probus  swept  the  inimical  barbarians  from  the 
Rhffitian,  Pannonian,  and  Thracian  frontiers,  and  forced  Persia  to  agree  tn  a  humiliating 

g^ace.  Various  aspirants  to  the  imperial  purple  were  also  put  down.  On  his  return  to 
ome  Probus  celebrated  these  fortunate  achievements  b^'  a  triumph,  and  then,  the 
external  security  of  the  empire  being  established,  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
its  internal  resources.  The  senate  was  confirmed  in  its  privileges;  liberal  encounige- 
ment  was  given  to  agriculture;  numerous  colonies  of  barbarians  were  established  in 
thinly-peopled  spots,  that  they  might  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  life;  and  all  branches  of 
industry  were  protected  and  promoted.  But  Probus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his 
army,  as  the  Romans  bad  now  no  enemies  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  fearing  that 
their  discipline  would  be  deteriorated  by  a'life  of  inactiviQr,  he  employed  the  soldiere  as 
laborers  in  executing  various  extensive  and  important  works  of  public  utility.  Such 
occupations,  considered  as  degrading  by  the  soldiers,  excited  among  them  the  utmost 
irritation  and  discontent;  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  who  were  engaged  in  draining  tlie 
swamps  about  Sirmlum,  giving  way  to  these  feelings,  under  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  murdered  him,  283  a.d.  Probus  possessed  great  militat^' 
genius,  combined  with  equal  administrative  talent,  and  added  to  these  a  wisdom,  justice, 
and  amiability  equal  to  that  of  Trajan  or  the  Antouiues. 

■  PROCEDURE,  in  law,  a  term  used  by  lem]  writers  to  indicate  the  formal  proceedings 
in  a  suit  and  tbe  rules  governing  them.  The  English  courts  of  law,  from  the  first, 
enforced  rights  by  various  actions.  "  Real  actions"  were  used  for  tbe  recovery  of  lands: 
but  in  later  times  were  mostly  abajidoned,  and  "ejectment"  bpcnmc  the  usual  method  of 
trying  title  to  land.  Tlic  other  legal  actions  were  "  covenant,"  to  recomr  damajges  for 
breach  of  an  agreement  under  seal;  "assumput,"  to  recover  dag^^^^^^j^f^^^^con- 
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tract  not  under  seal,  whether  written  or  parole;  "trover,"  to  recover  damages  for  the 
(^inversion  of  chattels;  "detinue"  and  "replevte,"  to  rscover  posseBsion  of  chattels; 
"debt,"  to  recover  a  liquidated  sum  from  the  defendant;  "trespass,"  to  recover  damages 
for  a  wrongful  act  of  violence  to  propertj-  or  pei-son;  and  "case,"  to  recover  damages 
wliere  such  act  was  without  violence;,  or  the  injury  complained  of  was  indirect.  1  he 
l  ilies  of  these  actions  were  exceedingly  technical,  as  were  the  rules  of  pleading  used  in 
conducliag  them;  and  though  tlie  rights  of  a  parly  might  be  perfectly  clear,  ho  would 
\ox  the  Silt  it  lie  had  failed  to  briiix  the  tediuical  form  of  action  suitable  to  their 
ciiforcement,  or  violated  the  particular  form  of  plea.  At  euuity,  thure  were  no  spedfted 
firms  of  action;  but  one  simple  form  of  procedure  enabled  parties  to  establish tlieir 
claims  or  defenses,  and,  if  necessary,  aifoiiled  the  relief  asked  fur.  The  complainant's 
V  L-ie  was  set  forth  in  detail  iu  the  "  hill,"  to  which  defendant  replied,  stating  his  side  of 
Vau  cA.se,  in  the  "  answer,"  and  the  court  so  fnimed  Its  decree  as  to  afford  relief  to  the 
proper  parties,  whether  complaiuauts  or  defendauts,  and  equitably  to  arrange  the  rights 
of  all  parties  interested.  To  secure  this  equitable  adjustment,  every  persoa  whose 
iiiierests  would  be  affected  by  the  chancellor's  decree  was  made  party  to  the  suit.  The 
))rmciples  of  procedure  at  common  law  and  at  equity  were  adopted  in  tliis  country, 
where  they  were  for  a  long  time  substantially  identiciit  with  the  £ngUsh  forms  of  pro- 
fudure  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  old  common-law  pleading,  and  the  distmc- 
liou  between  courts  of  equity  and  law  are  still  retained  in  some  states.  But  Bince  1848, 
wliL-n  the  legishiture  of  New  York  authorized  a  civil  code,  chiefly  the  work  of  David 
Dudley  Field,  many  other  states  have  given  up  the  old  methods,  abolished  the  distinction 
Ixitweuo  law  and  equity,  and  substituted  a  single  "civil  action"  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  ri^ts.  All  prooer  defeases,  whether  Inal  or  equitable,  are  available  and  may  be 
combiDed  In  this  acUon.  and  similarly,  all  c^ms  of  whatever  nature  may  be  enforced. 
Tlie  final  judgment  of  the  court,  like  a  decree  iu  chanccrA'.  from  the  considet^tion  of  all 
the  claims  and  defenses,  determines  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  to  tlie  suit.  The  tech- 
niciil  forms  of  pleiidiug  have  also  been  abolished  in  New  York  and  other  states  which 
li.ive  adopted  a  code  modeled  after  that  of  New  York.  The  parties  to  the  suit,  in  setting 
up  their  claims  or  defenses,  are  only  required  to  make  a  statement  of  their  claims  or 
il'.-feases  in  ordinary  words.  This  system,  with  inconsiderable  modification  of  detail, 
now  prevails  in  33  states  and  territories.  It  is  a  "civil"  code  only,  and  in  criminal 
vMSca  the  old  exactness  of  pleading  is  still  required. 

PROC£LLAR'ID.£,  a  division  of  Cuvier's  section  of  loiwipennea  {q.v.),  compriung 
the  petrels,  meoibers  of  which  are  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  See  Fbthbl,  andMoTHEit 
-{'ahet's  Chickens,  anta. 

PBOCESB  is  the  system  of  action  by  which  a  court  calls  parties  into  court  for  pur- 
poses of  litigation.  There  are  numerous  rules  governing  the  steps  of  process,  but  these 
iirc  all  of  a  technical  nature. ' 

PROCESS  (ante).  In  law.  the  means  of  enforcing  the  appearance  in  court  of  a  defend- 
ant and  his  obedience  to  the  \vrit  of  the  court.  In  civil  cases,  it  was  the  practice  to  issue 
u  summons  to  the  defendant,  which,  in  real  actions,  was  served  by  the  erection  of  a  while 
wand  on  the  Inclosure  of  the  defendant,  aud  iu  personal  actiuus  was  served  by  two  sum- 
moners.  If  tbe  defendant  paid  no  attention  to  this  summons,  his  goods  were  attached. 
Iu  trespasses  the  attachment  was  issued  immediately  without  a  summons.  On  failure 
of  the  attachment,  a  liutringaa  issued  and  was  not  discontinued  till  the  appearance  of  the 
il(;fendant.  In  case  of  injuries  committed  with  force  to  the  person,  arrest  was  author- 
ir-ed.  In  England  till  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  an  action  was  begun  by  original  writ  in 
the  king's  name,  addressed  to  the  slienff,  ordering  lUm  to  summon  the  defendant. 
Since  then  personal  actions  are  begun,  if  the  defendant  is  to  be  arrested,  by  a  writ  of 
ciipuu,  which  is  an  order  of  the  court  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  defendant  and 
li')Id  him  to  b^,  or,  in  default  of  bail,  to  keep  him  in  custody.  If  the  defendant  be  not 
to  be  arrested,  a  summons  issues  ordcvine  him  to  appcir  and  answer  the  plaintiff's  claim. 
Tlie  similar  process  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  courts  is  called  a  citation,  and,  in 
cliancery,  a  subpoena.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  stales  of  the  union  which 
T  'taiu  the  common-law  procedure  are  different,  but  generally  conform  to  the  writ  of 
s.i!nmons.  In  those  states  where  a  new  code  of  procedure  has  been  adopted,  suits  in  the 
■superior  court  begin  by  a  summons  or  notice  to  the  defendant  ordering  him  to  appear  in 
(-  iiirt  witltin  a  obtain  time.  This  notice  or  summons  Is  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
or  by  the  plaintiff  or  Iiis  attorney,  in  some  states.  In  New  England,  ft  is  the  practice  to 
ti.-:;in  a  suit  by  attachment  of  the  defendant's  property.  Final  process,  or  process  of 
'  xeculion  is  enforced  either  against  the  person  or  tlie  property  of  the  defendant.  The 
f  )rmer  can  be  resorted  to  only  where  tlie  defendant  may  Iw  arrested.  The  latter,  called 
l  ie  eiecutioo,  or  fieri-faeias.  commands  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  the  execution  out  of  tlie 
i'.;^ fondant's  property.  The  other  writ  of  execution,  called  the  eapias  tatinfadeTulum,  com- 
niiinds  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  defendant's  body  in  default  of  property. 

FK0C£8'8I0NAL  (Lat.  proceteionale).  the  service-book  which  contains  the  prayers, 
liy-nns,  and  genenil  ceiTmonial  of  llie  fliffcrenl  procei'sions.  Many  ancient  books  of  this 
'--  !vs  hitve  liceii  preserved.  The  processional  approved  for  ccanmon  use  is  tliat  of  Rcone, 
<}f  which  many  editions  have  been  published.  Digitized  by  v^OOQ  IC 
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FBOCrasIOH  OP  THE  HOLT  OH08T,  that  doctrine  regarding  Uie  third  person  of  tlie 
blessed  Trinity  wUich  teaclics  tliat  as  ihe  Son  proceetla  (or  is  bom)  fioiii  the  Father,  su 
tlie  Holy  Giiost  proc«eds  (or  cmtinutcs)  from  the  Futlier  and  from  ihe  Son,  but  as  from 
one  principle.  Tlic  quciitiun  of  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nol  dit>linelly  r^iwd 
in  the  earfy  coati'ovoniiea,  which  fell  cliii-fly  upou  the  second  pei'e>oti.  lit  Uic  creed  of 
Nice,  DO  aUuaion  whatever  is  made  tu  the  subject;  and  in  tlie  crL-cd  of  CoDHtauunopk-. 
the  Holy  Qhost  U  said  simpiy  to  "proceed  from  the  Father."  Kevertbeless  this  was 
understood  in  the  Latin  church  to  mean  that,  as  the  Hon  pruL-Mida  I  rum  ilie  Father,  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  both  Father  and  Son;  and  iu  Uie  course  of  the  7th  and  Jilh 
centuries,  the  words  "  and  from  the  Sou,"  for  greater  disiinclness  came  trj  htt  added  to 
the  creed  in  the  several  churches — as  the  west.  In  the  controversy  with  tlie  Latins,  Pbo- 
tius  (q.v.)  took  exception  to  this  addition,  as  unauthorised,  iind  made  the  addition  one 
of  the  grouuds  for  bis  charge  of  heresy  against  them,  which  m-hs  resumed  on  tlie  cou- 
siimniauOD  of  the  schism  under  Michael  Ceralarius.  In  the  union  of  the  Qi-eek  uud 
Latin  churches  at  Floreoce  (1437),  an  article  of  agreement  on  tliis  betid  was  adopted,  ami 
the  words  FUioqus  were  sung  twice  over  both  iu  Latin  aud  Greek,  iu  the  solemn  mass 
which  celebrated  the  union.  But  this  union  had  no  i-oot  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the 
dispute  still  continues  as  of  old  tu  divide  the  churches. 

PItOCESSIONS,  as  solemn  and  religious  riles,  arc  of  very  great  antiqtdty.  With  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  they  took  place  cliieQy  on  the  festivals  of  Diuna.  Bacchus,  Cen.f<. 
and  other  deities;  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  games  in  the  circus;  and  in  spring 
■when  the  fields  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fertility.  Tlie  priesis 
U!>ed  to  head  them,  carrying  images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  be  propitiated,  anil 
either  started  from  certain  temples  or  from  the  capitol.  Among  the  Jews,  certain  pro- 
cessions around  the  altar  were  (and  still  are  to  a  certain  extent)  usual  on  tlie  feu?t  of  tab- 
ernacles; and  from  tliem  the  Mohammedans  have  adopted  their  mode  of  encompassing 
tlie  sanctuary  seven  times  at  Mecca  (q.v.).  Processions  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
Buddhist  worship.  The  practice  was  early  adopted  in  tlie  Christian  cliurch.  The  rcfor- 
tuation  abolished  it;  and  even  in  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  especially  in  mixed  coun- 
tries,  processions  are  less  frequent  or  popular  now  than  in  former  years.  They  are  there 
either  supplicatory  pi-ocessions,  and  are  either  directed  to  a  certain  distant  place,  tosoni  ' 
miraculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  confined  to  the  streets  of  tlie  cities  and  lh<' 
churches.  Banners,  crosses,  and  images  are  generally  carried  in  front;  l^e  clergy  fol- 
low; and  the  people  luake  up  the  rear,  singing  bymns  or  reciting  prayerai  In  BomelSxit- 
estant  states,  they  are  still  permitted  under  cerTaln  re.strictions.  There  is  nodoubt  thai, 
whatever  their  general  intnnsic  value,  they  offer  in  many  instances  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly picturesque  features  of  the  Roman  faitli,  and  that  they  answer  a  certain  instinc- 
tive want  in  Uie  multitude.  For  extensive  pilgrimages,  as  such,  tlicir  history  and  rites, 
we  refer  to  Pii>okim,  Mecca,  Festivals,  etc. 

PSOCHEin^  Altl,  the  old  Norman-French  for  next  friend,  still  often  used  in  Englisih 
law,  means  the  next  person  in  whose  name  an  infant  sues  in  a  court  of  law,  or  a  mar- 
ried woman  In  a  court  of  equiQr.  Tlie  chief  object  is  to  have  a  person  responsible  for 
costs.   See  Nbzt  Friekd. 

PBO'dSA,  an  Islet  of  Italy,  between  the  island  of  Ischia  and  the  shores  of  Naples, 
and  separated  from  both  of  these  by  sea-ways  about  a  m.  in  width.  Is  8  m.  long  and  1 
m.  broad.  Pop.  13,810.  On  its  shores  is  the  city  of  the  some  name,  with  a  commodious 
harbor,  a  fine  regal  pulncc,  aud  a  horiible  state  prison,  recently  rendered  famous  by  Carlo 
Poerio,  who  was  confined  tliere  in  chains. 

PBOOLAKATIOIT,  a  public  notice  given  by  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  The  power 
of  issuing  proclamations  is  part  of  the  prerogative  of  royalty  as  the  fountain  of  justice. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  an  authoritative  announcement  of  some  matter  of  state,  or 
act  of  the  executive  government  affecting  the  duties  and  obligaliong  of  subjects.  The 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
issue  of  new  coin,  are  a!l  occasions  on  which  a  royal  proclamation  is  issued.  A  procla- 
mation may  also  be  issued  to  d^lnre  the  intention  of  the  crown  to  exercise  some  pnsvga- 
tive  or  enforce  some  law  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  dormant  or  suspended.  In  time 
of  war,  the  crown  by  a  proclamation  may  lay  an  embargo  on  shipping,  and  order  the 
ports  to  be  shut.  But  the  most  usual  class  of  proclamations  are  admonitory  notices  for 
the  prevention  of  offenses,  consisting  of  formal  declarations  of  existing  laws  and  penal- 
tifs,  and  of  Uie  intention  to  enforce  them;  such  as  the  proclamation  against  vice  and 
immorality,  appointed  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  all  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  Eng- 
land. 

Proclamations  are  only  landing  when  they  do  not  contradict  existing  laws,  or  tend  to 
establish  new  ones,  but  only  enforce  the  execution  of  those  which  are  already  in  being, 
in  such  manner  as  the  sovereign  judges  necessary.  A  proclamation  must  be  under  the 
great  seal.  Statute  81  Henry  vlll.  c.  8  declared  that  the  king's  proclamations  should 
beat*  bmding  as  acts  of  parliament;  an  enactment  which,  while  it'sutraisted.  made  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  government;  but  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  13.  In  later  times,  it 
wiLs  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the  crown  lawyers  that  the  king  might  suspend  or 
dispense  with  an  existing  law  by  proclamation;  a  power,  however,  wliiclwict  I  Will,  and 
Mary  c.  2  dedared  not  to  exist.  Djgin^ed  by  i^OOg  IC 
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FBO'CLVS,  called  the  Successor  {I>iadoefw6)—i.e.,  of  Syiianus,  as  the  head  of  tlie 
Atheuian  school — e  cekbnitcd  Neoplatoinst,  was  b.  id  CoiistantinopJe  iti  412.  lie  wak 
of  Lycian  origin,  iiud  received  bit)  drst  iabtmclioii  at  XanUiufi,  in  Lycia.  'He  iheu 
studiud  ut  Alexandria  under  Arion  Leouaras,  Hero,  and  especially  under  Heliodorus, 
with  whom  he  applied  hiuiself  chiefly  to  Aristoteliim  and  Plalouic  philosophy.  From 
theuce  he  went  to  Athens,  vrhere  u  certain  Flulorch,  a  philosopher,  and  his  daughter. 
Asclepigieneia,  became  the  iustructors — the  latter  a  priestess  of  EHeuBis,  rliiefly  in 
theurgiti  mysteries.  The  vivid  Imagination  and  enthusiastic  temperment  which  in  his 
childhood  already  had  led  him  to  believe  in  apparitions  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  naturally 
fuovinced  him  when  al!  the  influences  of  tlie  mysteries  (q.v.)  were  brought  to  hear  ui)on 
him,  still  more  of  his  immediate  and  direct  intercommunication  with  tbe  gods;  and  dis- 
tinctly believed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  few  chosen  links  of  tbe  Hcrmaic  cliain  througli 
which  divine  revelation  reaches  mankind.  His  soul  had,  be  tbonght,  once  livid  in 
Nicomachus  the  Pythagurean,  and,  like  him,  he  hiid  the  power  to  command  tbe  elements 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  produce  min,  to  temper  the  sun's  heat,  etc.  The  Orphic  poems 
(q.T.>,  tbe  writings  of  Hermes,  and  all  that  strangely  mystical  literature  with  which  the 
age  alKninded,  were  to  lum  the  only  source  of  (rue  philosophy,  and  be  considered  them 
all  more  or  less  in  tbe  light  of  divine  revelations.  That  t^ame  cosmopolitan  spirit  in 
relijnoas  matters  which  pei-vaded  Rome  toward  her  end,  had  spread  throughout  all  tlie 
civilized  "  pagan"  world  of  these  daya,  and  Proclus  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
tbat  a  true  pbilosopher  must  also  I>e  a  bierophant  of  the  wbole  world.  Acquainted  \Yitb 
all  the  creeds  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Pantheons  of  (he  different  nations,  be  not  only 
pbilosophized  upon  theiu  in  aD  allegoriziug  and  symbolizing  spirit,  as  mon^r  of  his  con- 
temporaries did,  hut  practiced  all  the  ceremonies,  however  hard  and  painful.  Mf>Te 
especially  was  the  practice  of  fasting  in  honor  of  Egyptian  deities,  while,  on  (he  one  band, 
it  fitted  bim  more  and  more  for  his  hallucinations  imd  dreams  of  divine  intercourse,  on 
the  other  hand  more  than  once  endangered  his  life.  Of  an  impulsive  piety,  and  eager  to 
win  disciples  from  Christianity  itself,  be  made  himt^elf  obnoxious  to  the  Clinstian 
authoriiies  at  Athens,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and 
fanaticism  which  then  begun  to  animate  the  new  and  successful  religion  against  wbicb 
Proclus  waged  constant  war,  banished  Irim  from-  this  city.  Allowed  to  return,  be  acietl 
with  somewhat  more  prudence  and  circumspection,  and  only  allowed  bis  most  approved 
disciples  to  take  part  in  tbe  nightly  assemblies  in  which  he  propounded  bis  doctrines. 
He  died  in  485,  in  his  full  vigor,  anrl  in  the  entire  possessjon  of  all  his  mental  powers, 
for  which  be  was  no  less  remaricable  tlian  for  bis  pcrsonaHieauty  and  strengtli. 

Respecting  his  system,  some  modem  pbilosopbcrs  have  exalted  it  to  an  extent 
which  his  own  works  would  hardly  seem  to  warrant.  Victor  Cousin  holds  that  be  has 
concentrated  in  it  all  the  philosophical  rays  whicli  emanated  from  tlie  heads  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  Oreece,  such  as  Pytbaginas,  Plato,  Aristotle,  etc.  Proclus  recog- 
nizea  a  certain  kind  of  unity  of  the  Creator,  or  rather  of  the  divine  mind,  of  wliicli  he 
took  tbe  human  to  he  a  fragment';  and  he  speaks  of  the  " One"  and  the  "First.'*  Tbe 
bumoD  soul  be  considersd  wmpiied  up  in  various  more  or  less  dense  veils,  according  to 
tbe  degree  of  perfection  attained;  and  he  further  assumed  a  certain  sort  of  solidarity 
between  the  souls  of  those  wlio  naturally,  or  by  certain  immutable  circumstances,  were 
linked  together,  such  as  children  find  parents, 'rulers  and  subjects;  and  he  carried  this 
doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  cbildren  must  naturally  participate  in  their  parents' 
faults.  Faith  alone,  he  further  lield,  was  essential  to  the  alluinment  of  theurgv,  wbicb, 
oompridDg  mantle  and  Bupernatural  inspiration,  is  preferable  to  all  human  wisilom;  and 
in  tliia  he  chiefly  difFers  from  Rotinus  (q.v.),  with  whose  system  be  agrees  in  most  otber 
respects.  He  nirther  tries  to  recognize  and  to  fathom  the  original  mysterious  one  by 
combination  of  figures,  stronglv  reminding  us  of  Gnosticism  and  the  latter  Kabbaia. 
His  way  of  developing  the  finite  beings  out  of  tbe  mtinite  unit  is  also  pecuhar.  A 
whole  series  of  triads,  at  tbe  bead  of  each  of  which  again  stands  a  unit,  goes  in  various 
gradations  through  the  creation,  the  lower  powers  emanating  from  tbe  higher,  which 
are  tbe  thinking  and  creaiive  ideas,  etc   See  Plotihcs.  Okobtics. 

Of  his  manifold  works,  there  have  survived  several  hymns  which  by  tbe  true  poetical 
and  religious  spirit  which  pervades  them,  stand  out  most  favombly  among  the  genendly 
inane  Orphic  hymns.  Of  his  astronomical  and  matbematicai  writings,  fliere  have  sur- 
vived a  short  summarj'  of  the  chief  tbeories  of  HipparchuB,  Aristarchus,  Claudius  Ptole- 
miEus,  and  others,  a  work  On  the  Heareniy  Spfiei-et,  a  commentary  on  Euclid,  and  a 
work — only  known  in  a  Latin  translation— f>n  the  EffeeUoftlte  Eettpses  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  His  grammatical  works  consist  of  some  commentaries  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  etc. 
The  greater  part  of  his  writings  is  devoteil  to  philosophy.  These  are  partly  commeu 
taries  and  puapbrases  of  Platonic  dial(^es,  and  partlv  tbe  embodiments  of  his  own 
ideas  in  a  systematic  form.  We  thus  have  a  work — again  preserved  in  Latin  only— 0» 
Pnm'dtnee  and  Fate,  On  Ute  Ten  Dmbta  about  Providence  etc..  On  Platmie  Theology,  and 
other  minor  worfcs,  extant  In  a  more  or  less  fraRmentary  form,  and  repeatedly  edited, 
with  translations  and  modern  commentaries.  The  most  important  of  bis  works,  how- 
ever. IS  the  PhiU>eophieal  and  ThetHoyieal  Institution,  in  which  Proclus  geometrically,  us 
it  were,  evolves  his  doctrines  by  beading  eacb  of  its  211  chapters  by  a  kind  of  propo 
sition.  which  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  appending  corollaries  in  some  instances.  He 
chiefly  treats  in  it  of  unity  and  multiplicity,  on  productive  causes  aDd^ects,  on  Ilut 
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bigheBt  good,  on  that  which  suffices  In  it^lf,  on  immobility,  perfection,  eternity, 
divinity,  and  intelligence;  on  the  soul,  etc.  Next  in  iiiiportauce  stand  Jiis  conimeu- 
taries  qu  Plato's  Timcsus,  which,  however,  now  only  embraces  a  third  of  this  dialogue,  a 
Kimihir  commentary  on  Plato's  Parmenidea,  in  seven  books,  ou  Gratylm,  the  J-Vrrf 
AleibiadM,  and  fragments  oo  other  Platonic  writings.  Borne  other  works  attributed  to 
Proclus  have  by  modern  investigators  been  pronounced  to  Im  spurious. 

FKOCOK'SUL,  a  Romso  ma^strate  not  holding  the  consulship,  who  was  invested  with 
powers  nearly  approaching  those  of  a  consul,  not,  however,  extcudiug  over  tho  city  and 
Its  vicinity.  The  proconsul  was.  at  first,  one  wlio  had  held  the  otticc  of  consul,  whose 
imperium  was  prolonged  to  enable  bim  to  uring  iin  unfinished  cuiupaigu  to  a  dose.  The 
duration  of  the  office  was  a  year.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  when  (he 
consuls  were  expected  to  spend  the  year  of  their  consulate  at  liome,  th^^y  were>  generally 
appointed  at  its  close  to  undertake,  as  proconsuls  either  the  couduct  of  a  war  in  some 
province,  or  its  peaceful  administration.  Occasioually,  the  office  of  proconsul,  with  the 
government  of  a  province,  was  conferred  on  a  iierson  who  liad  never  held  the  con- 
Hulship.  Under  Coostantine,  parts  of  certain  dioceses  came  to  be  governed  by  procon- 
suls. 

PBOCOP,  Andrew,  the  Hussite  leader,  knovm  as  Procop  tlie  elder,  or  tlie  holy,  or 
the  shaven,  in  allnidon  to  his  having  received  the  tonsure  in  early  life,  was  bom  toward 
tlie  close  of  the  14th  c,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Prague.  After  having  traveled 
with  an  uncle  for  some  years  through  Fnince  nnd  Spain,  he  returned  to  Bohemia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  religious  wars,  in  which  Ziska  (q.v.).  took  so  prominent  a  part,  and  at 
once  entered  the  raaks  of  the  insurgent  Hussites.  His  military  genius  soon  mised  him 
Co  tbe  rank  of  an  influential  commander;  and  on  the  death  of  Ziska  in  1434,  Procop 
was  elected  by  the  Taborites,  who  formed  an  important  section  of  the  Hussites,  as 
(heir  leader,  and  from  this  period  till  14^37  his  hi-tory  presents  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  daring  attacks  upon  tho  Austrians.  In  the  meaniimc,  anotlier  body  of  Tabor- 
ites, who  callra  themselves  orphans,  had  overrun  Lausitz,  and  burned  lAuban,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man,  subsequently  known  as  Procop  the  lesser,  or  younger,  who  now, 
ill  concert  with  the  more  disttnguislied  Procop,  attacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
internal  feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohemia  -was  almost  wholly  mined. 
The  threatened  approach  of  three  German  armies,  wltich  liad  been  levied  by  the 
neighboring  states  to  carry  on  an  exterminating  crusade  against  the  heretics,  was 
iilone  able  to  restore  unanim|{y  to  the  divided  Hussites,  who,  under  tbe  leadership  of  the 
two  Procopa,  offered  a  desperate  and  successful  resistance  to  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
Germans,  subsequently  pursuing  their  enemies  with  fire  and  swoi'd  through  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Hnngary,  as  far  as  Presburg.  In  1429  Pnxiop  made  inroads  into  the 
German  states  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia  laden  with  spoil,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  band  of  captive  nobles  and  knights;  and  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men-at-arms,  and  half  as  many  horsemen,  he  &eaia  broke  iutoMisnia, 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  and  after  having  burned  100  castles  and  towns,  and  destroyecl 
1400  villages  and  hamlets,  and  carried  off  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  turned  his  arms 
a.^inst  Moravia  and  Silesia.  The  emperor  Sigismund  at  this  crisis  offered  to  treat  with 
him,  but  the  imperial  demand  that  tbe  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  coun- 
cil, afforded  Procop  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  negotlalions  with  the  imperial  court. 
A  second  German  crusading  army  now  advanced  in  1431,  but  was  thoroughly  defeated 
at  ffiesenburg.  These  successes,  which  were  followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal  impor- 
tance In  Silesia,  Hungary,  and  Saxony,  where  the  princes  had  to  purchase  peace  at  the 
hands  of  the  two  Procops,  on  humiliating  terms,  induced  the  council  of  Basel  to  pro- 
pose a  meeting  between  the  Hussite  leaders  and  ten  learned  Catholic  doctors.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  60  days,  but  was  productive  of  no  good  result,  and  Procop  returned  to 
Bohemia,  where,  combining  his  forces  with  those  of  Procop  tiie  lesser,  he  laid  siege  to 
I'ilsen.  The  council,  on  this,  passed  an  act,  known  as  the  Basel  compact,  by  which  the 
Hussites  were  allowed  the  use  of  tlie  cup  in  the  Lord's-supper,  and  the  Bohemians  were 
designated  by  the  title  of  tlie  "first  sons  of  tlie  Catholic  church."  The  Taborites  and 
orphans,  under  tlie  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  refused,  liowever,  to  have  anytiiing  to 
do  with  the  pope,  and  lience  dissensions  arose  between  tliem  and  the  more  moderate  of 
the  Hussites.  After  many  lesser  encounters  between  these  factions,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  nesr  Lipau  in  14m,  in  which  Procop  was  induced,  by  a  feint  of  the  enemy,  to 
leave  his  intrench  meats.  His  followers  at  first  fotight  desperately  against  the  troops  of 
the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  were  commanded  by  Meinhnrd  of  Neuliaus:  but  at  length, 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  panic,  they  gave  way,  and  took  to  flight.  Procop,  Mter 
vainly  striving  to  re-form  their  broken  lines,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  killed.  Procop  the  lesser,  following  in  his  steps,  was  also  dain,  and  with  these 
two  brave  Hussite  leaders  the  cause  of  the  Taborites  perished. 

FBOCO'PITTB,  nn  eminent  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at  Csesarea,  In  Palestine, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  went  to  Constantinople  when  still  a  young  man,  and 
acquired  there  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  prof,  of  rhetoric,  that  Bellsarius,  m  537,  appointed 
him  his  private  socrotary.  Procopius  accompanied  the  great  warrior  in  all  his  important 
campaigns  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  and  appeai-s  to  have  displayed  remarkable  pracU- 
cul  as  Well  as  literary  talent,  for  we  find  him  placed  at  the  head  both  of  the  commissariat 
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department  and  of  the  Byzantine  navy.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  eliortly  before 
542,  was  highly  honored  by  Justiuiaii,  and  appointed  prefect  uf  the  metropnlts  in  5G2. 
His  death  occurred,  it  is  thought,  about  three  years  later.  Frocopius's  principal  works 
aru  his  UuioTia,  in  8  books  (two  od  the  Per^aa  nrar,  from  408  to  5o3',  two  on  the  war 
with  the  Vandals,  from  896  to  545;  four  on  the  Glothic  war,  goin^  down  to  653);  Ktia- 
laata,  or  six1)ooks  on  the  buildings  executed  or  restored  by  Justinian;  and  Aaekdota,  or 
116$taria  Arcana  (of  doubtful  genuineness),  a  sort  of  e/ironigue  teandaieuse  of  the  court  of 
Justinian,  in  which  the  emperor,  his  wife  Theodora,  Belisnrius,  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
oilier  distinguished  persons,  are  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors.  Tliu  most  valuable  of 
tliese  productions  is  undoubtedly  the  first,  in  which  Procopius  writes  with  tlie  clearness, 
weigbt,  and  falloefls  of  fcnowleoge  that  might  be  expected  of  a  man  who  had  been  an 
c-ye'witnesaof  much  of  what  he  narrates,  and  wlio  had  occupied  a  position  that  fitted  him 
to  thoroughly  understand  what  he  had  seen.  He  is  the  principal  authority  for  tlie  rei^ 
of  Justinian.  His  style  is  pure,  vigorous,  and  flexible.  The  best  edition  of  his  comiplete 
woriu  ifl  that  by  Dindorf  (S  vols.  Boud.  1833-88).  » 

FBO'CRVSTES  (Or.  "the  stretcher,")  the  siimanie  of  a  celebrated  robber  of  Attica, 

named  Uamastes,  or  Polypcmou.  According  to  the  ancient  legend,  he  was  wont  to 
place  all  persons  who  fell  into  his  bauds  upon  a  l>ed  whieh  wiis  made  either  too  hiug  or 
too  short  for  them,  and  where  he  racked  their  limbs  till  they  died.  This  he  continued 
tn  do  until  Theseus  overpowered  him,  and  made  him  suffer  tlie  tortures  he  had  inflicted  on 
others.  The  story  has  given  rise  to  a  figurative  expression.  When  an  -.athor  is  aub- 
jectcd  by  a  critic  to  a  cruel  or  unfair  mode  of  criticism,  he  is  said  to  be  stretched  on 
"  the  l)ed  of  Procrustes."  - 

PKOCTS^  Bryan  Waxier,  an  English  poet,  better  known  as  Barrt  CornwaiiL, 
was  born  Nov.  31,  1787,  and  educated  at  Harrow.  He  studied  law.  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  t831,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  lunacy,  but  resigned  in 
1860.  His  Dram^ic  Beenea  and  other  Poena  were  published  in  1819,  and  he  subsequently 
produced  several  volumes,  both  of  verae  and  prose,  the  most  important  being  Miran- 
ftal*i,  a  Tragedy,  produced  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden.  As  a  poet.  Procter 
behmsB  to  the  school  of  Keals  and  Hunt,  and  threugh  nil  his  works  the  iufluunce  of 
the  old  English  dramatists  may  be  traced.  It  is  not,  however,  on  his  Dramatie Scene$ or 
liis  tragedies,  but  on  his  Eiigluh  Songf  and  Lyrie»,  that  Procter's  reputation  rests.  He 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  best  of  our  modem  English  song-writers.  He  died  Oct.  4, 
1874,  Bryan  WaMer  Procter,  an  Autobtographicai  Fragme^  with  Biographieai  Notes, 
appeared  in  1877. 

PROCTER,  AosLAiDB  Ahne.  1826-64;  b.  Eng. ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bryan  'Wal- 
ler, In  1853  she  becama  a  contributor  of  verses  to  IJiuselnld  Wordg  under  the  nom  de 
)y»me  of  Man'  Berwick,  and  attracted  the  atteution  of  Charie""  Dickens,  who  did  much 
in  the  way  of  introducing  her  contributions  to  the  public,  Aftcrw;ird  she  contributed 
also  to  the  CornkiU  Magasine  and  Qood  WonU,  and  in  1858  publislied  her  collected 
poems  under  the  title  of  Legnndx  arid  Jjyriea,  a  Book  of  Ver»e.  In  1860  another  volume 
npptared  entitled  A  Second  Volume  of  Verte;  and  in'l865  both  series  were  again  pub- 
litthed,  with  an  introduction  and  short  memoir  by  Mr.  Bickcns. 

PBOCIOB  (formed  by  contraction  from  Lat.  proenrator,  one  who  cares  for  another) 
if  the  name  given  to  the  practitioners  in  courts  of  admiral^,  and  in  tlie  eccleshistical  and 
prerc^tive  courts.  It  corresponds  to  attorney  or  sollcltot  in  the  other  courts.  By  a 
n-cent  statute,  which  abolished  tlie  exclusive  jui  isdiction  of  the  admiralty  and  preroga- 
tive courts,  now  the  probate  court,  all  proctors  were  put  on  the  Mime  footing  as  attorneys 
and  iiolicitors.  and  the  power  to  practice  in  the  new  courts  indifferently  "was  given  to 
e:tcli :  and  at  the  same  time  compensation  was  given  for  the  loss  of  their  monopoly.  The 
mode  by  which  one  becomes  a  proctor  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  by  which  one 
becomes  an  attorney  or  solicitor  (q.T.}. 

PROCTOR,  Henry.  1765-1822;  b.  Wales;  entered  the  army  in  1781.  nnd  l»ecame 
Cf>l.  in  1810.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  came  to  Canada  st  the  head  of  the  4l8t  regiment. 
He  repulsed  gen.  Hull  from  Amherstburg,  and  defeated  him  at  Brownston.  For  his 
victory  over  Winchester  at  the  river  Raisin  he  was  made  brig.gen.  In  1813  Harri- 
H)n  defeated  him  at  fort  Meigs,  and  Crogban  at  fort  Stephenson,  Oct.  6  of  the  same 
ymr  be  was  totally  defeated  oy  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Thames,  and  was  afterward 
court-martialed  and  suspended  from  his  rank  and  pay  for  six  months.  He  was  soon 
given  his  old  rank,  served  again  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to  be  lieut.gen. 

PROCTOR.  Richard  Anthony,  b.  Eng.,  1837;  educated  at  king's  college,  London, 
and  at  Cambridge.  He  edited  Uie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  astrononiicnl  society  in  18TO-78. 
He  has  coRi^tructed  a  chart  of  824.000  stars,  made  researches  into  the  transits  of  Venus 
in  1874.  and  propounded  the  theory  of  the  inner  complex  solar  ntmosphen-,  discovered 
by  prof.  Young.  He  vifdted  America,  and  lectured  in  1878-74, 1875.  nnd  1881.  Among 
his  works  are  Saturn  and  his  System,  1865;  Jla^Hourt  with  the  Teteneope.  1868:  Of/ier 
WorttUthnn  Our».  1870:  TrarnnU  of  Veniu,  1874;  A  TrtaUuon  (A0  C^M^etc.,  1878; 
and  The  Bomaiiu  of  Attronomy,  188a  I  ooolp 
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PBOCTOES,  officers  in  the  univeisitios  of  Oxfonl  niid  Cambridge  (two  in  number  in 
eacli),  whose  duties  nrQ  to  preserve  the  peace  of  tlie  universilv,  to  repress  disordei's 
among  the  sludents,  amiintiictsuiiimary  ucaileiDical  pmiishmeiit.  '1  hey  have  the  commauii 
of  the  ucudeiiiicid  consiabulary  force,  mid  have  also  au  extensive  police  jurisdiction  in 
the  town.  The  proctors  must  be  masters  of  arts,  ami  are  chosen  by  the  colleges  according 
to  a  certain  rotation.  Tltey  nominate  two  pi-o  proctont  to  bv  tlieir  deputies  and  assitt'- 
unts.  The  summary  authority  of  tlie  proctors  cxteiidti  both  tu  uudcr-graduates  at.d 
bachelors  of  arts.  They  have  uiao  a  legislative  aiiUiorily  as  ussistauts  to  the  heads  tif 
houses,  and  vote  in  the  electiuo  of  some  uf  the  prnfcitsors  and  other  officers. 

TBO'CUBATOS-TIB'OAL,  a  legal  practitioner  In  Scotland  of  some  eouEicquence,  owing 
to  his  beuig  tlie  public  prosecutor  for  a  local  district.  He  is  generally'  a  local  procurator, 
or  law-agent,  and  U  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  in  cities  and  towns  tvy  the 
magistrates.  Hia  business  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  pnisecution  of  crimes.  Tlici  e 
being  no  eorout-r's  iaqiiisition  in  Seoilaod,  be  does  the  work  which  lhat  functinuitry  (iocs 
in  England.  Whcuever  he  has  rL'as(m  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  committed,  his  duly 
is  to  apply  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  alleged  ciimlnal,  or  to  summon  him  Ix-fore  tlie 
sheriff,  when  the  witnesses  are  cited,  and  are  preco^nodccd — iliat  is.  they  give  what  evi- 
dence they  are  in  pof^^ession  of.  All  tlic  inquests  and  exnminntioDS  of  the  procurator- 
fljtcal  are  rondiicleu  privuleiy;  neither  the  press  nor  tlie  public  imvg  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent. Tills  anniigement.  us  lending  to  huddle  up  that  whieli  should  be  fully  known — 
ay,  for  example,  the  cause  of  calastTophes  attended  with  loss  of  life — has  latterly  been 
the  subject  of  earnest  rcmoiist ranee.  If  the  proeunitor-tiR-al  is  informed  of  a  erime 
which  lie  thinks  was  either  not  committed,  or  of  which  there  is  noevidence  snlisfactorj-, 
he  gives  his  concuireucc  inerclj'  to  the  private  party  who  suggests  it,  but  dues  nut  him- 
self initiate  the  proceeding.  When  the  procurator- fiscal  takes  the  precognitions  of  the 
witussses,  lie  seudsu  copy  of  them  lo  the  eiov/n  counsel,  of  whom  ttie  lonl-advocate  is 
the  chief;  and  if  these  couusel  think  the  evidence  is  strone;  enough,  and  warrants  more 
than  suspicion,  the  prosecution  is  proceeded  with  to  trial.  The  procurators-fiscal  are 
now  paid  by  salaries  according  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

FR0CY.ON'ID.£.   See  Ck)ATi;  ^ccoon;  ants. 
PBOO'IOT.  SesOuEN. 

PBODUCTZOn  OF  SOOmrarTB  is  often  required  in  legnl  proceedings,  or  in  the  rmirse 
of  a  suit,  in  Scotland,  as  well  us  in  other  countries;  hut  it  depends  on  the  nature  uf  tlie 
suit  when  and  under  what  conditions  the  documents  must  be  produced.  Aa  a  general 
rule,  whenever  a  right  is  founded  on  a  document,  that  document  must  be  jffoduced  or 
shown  to  the  court  which  has  to  determine  the  nature  of  tlie  right 

FBODUOTlVJt  and  UHPBODITGTIVK  L&BOB.    See  Labob. 

PROFERT.   See  Otbu 

PBOFEB'BOB,  an  offlcer  in  a  university  -whoBe  duty  it  is  to  inrtmct  students,  or  read 
lectures  on  particular  branclien  of  learning.  In  the  early  times  of  universities,  the  degrees 
conferred  on  students  were  licenses  to  act  as  public  teachere;  and  the  terms  ni aster .^^ doc- 
tor, and  professor  were  nearly  identical  in  signification.  As,  however,  the  brnlyof  grad- 
uate<i  ceased  in  the  course  of  lime  to  hiive  any  concern  in  public  teaching,  n  separate 
class  of  recognized  teachers  sprang  up,  paid  sometimes  with  salaries.  In  other  instances 
by  fees.  These  were  called  professors;  and  in  the  German  and  Scottish  uniTcrBitles 
became  tbe  governing  body,  and  rale  recognized  functionaries  for  the  putpose  of  edura- 
tion.  In  the  universities  in  which  collegiate  foundations  prevailed,  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, they  became,  on  the  other  hand',  only  secondaries  or  auxlllaiics,  attendance  on 
their  lectures  not  being  generally  deemed  indispensable,  and  the  necessary  business  of 
instruction  being  carried  on  by  tlie  functionnriea  of  the  Fcvenil  colleges. 

The  word  profess^or  is  occasionally  used  in  a  loose  way  to  denote  generally  the  teacher 
of  any  science  or  brancb  of  learning,  without  any  reference  to  a  university.  It  has  been 
assumed  as  a  designation  not  only  by  instructors  in  music  and  dancing,  but  by  con- 
jurers. 

PBOTILE,  the  outline  of  a  section  througl-  a  cornice  or  otiier  series  of  moldings. — 
The  outline  of  a  capital  when  drawn  geometrically;  the  outline  of  the  human  face  in  a 
section  through  the  mediou  line,  etc 

PBOOKO'SIS,  (from  the  corresponding  Greek  word)  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine 
to  indicate  the  opinion  or  decision  of  tlie  physician  regnrdtng  the  probable  course  and 
issue  of  a  disease.  The  physician  is  guided  in  arriving  at  his  decision  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  course  which  the  disease  usually  follows;  antf  as  some  diseases  almost  always 
end  in  recovery,  and  othere  almost  invariably  terminate  falally,  the  final  result  may 
often  be  predicted  wiib  great  confidence.  In  forming  a  nrognosts,  the  physician  must, 
however,  not  only  take  into  his  consideration  the  natural  history  of  the  individual  dis- 
ease, hut  numerous  modifying  influences,  such  as  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  pluvious  atale  of 
health,  etc. 

PXtOO'BESS  OF  TITUB,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  series  or  chain  of  ronveynnres  by 
which  a  proprietor  of  lauds  establishes  bis  right  to  property.  As  thc^tittes  luv  the  Kofe 
evidences  of  property,  the  progress  of  titles— i.e.,  a  sliort  >ilA^|(ff|^t;i^l[^f^f^t^gt^f  unch 
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Pro*  tor*. 
ProJecUlAi. 


conTejrance.  in  their  historical  order— is  first  given  to  a  ptirchaser,  to  show  that  the  ven- 
dLT  ifl  able  to  seti.   Sec  Saub  of  Laxd. 

ntOOS£88ION,  in  arithmetic,  is  tlie  succession,  ficcordin^  to  some  fixed  law,  of  one 
number  after  auotbtjr.  A  series  of  nmiilicrs  bo  succeeding  one  anotiier  is  said  lo  be  "  iu 
progression."  Progression  may  be  of  various  kiiida;  but  tUe  three  forms  of  most  frequent 
occarronce  are  anVA/fic/^ai^ progretmion  (q.v,),  geoimti-kal  progrenxion  (q.v,),  and  haruioiiical 
progreseioa.  The  cuuiiitions  of  the  harmonicai  progrtssion  of  a  seriea  are  fifquciitly 
stated  as  follows :  l/tree  nmnbdn  are  in  hanaonicai  progreima,  ichen  the  fint  hm  lo  the 
third  the  mine  ratio  t/uU  Vie  excess  of  tlie  first  over  the  secoivi  has  to  the  exem  of  t/te  semittl 
over  the  t/tu^,  i.e.,  a,  b,  c  are  in  liarmouical  progresdon  when  a:e::a — hut  a  miiirh 
simpler  conception  of  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  one  of  its  properties,  viz..  ibat  if  the 
terms  of  a  lutrroonicul  scries  be  inverted,  tiicy  form  a  series  in  aritlimeticid  pi  ogresBiuu ; 
thus.  1,  2.  8,  ^  5,  6,  etc.,  is  au  arithmetical  progression,  and  1,  i,  i,  i,  i,  i,  etc.,  is  a  bai- 
monical  progression;  1,  i,  0,^ —  },  —  1,  etc.,  I's  an  arithmetical  pvogression ;  and  1,  2,  <x 
(iuflnity),  — 2,  —  1,  etc.,  is  u  harmonicai  progression.  This  series  is  principally  importr.nt 
iu  connection  with  the  tlieory  of  music,  in  determining  the  length  ot  the  striugs  of  instru- 
ments.   See  Mcsic. 

FBOOSESStOK,  Musical,  the  regular  succession  of  chords  or  movement  of  the  parl.n 
of  a  musical  com  position  in  harmony,  where  the  key  continues  uucbnnged,  is  caiitd  pro- 

Srcsstoo;  where  a  new  key  is  introduced,  it  is  not  progression,  but  modulation  (q.v.). 
Lusical  compositions  move  from  note  to  note  either  by  denties,  when  the  interviii  does 
not  exceed,  or  by  skips  wliere  it  does  exceed  a  whole  tone.  Motion  in  music  of  two  piu-ts 
U  at  three  kinds:  oblique,  when  one -part  repeats  or  holds  on  the  samvnotc,  wliilcthe 
other  moves  op  or  down;  direct,  when  both  parts  move  in  the  same  direction;  and  con- 
trary, when  one  moves  up,  and  the  other  down.  In  progressing  from  chord  to  choiil.  it 
in  in  general  desirable  to  retain  every  note  common  to  l)oth  chords  iu  the  same  part  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  first  chord,  and  to  assign  every  new  note  to  that  part  iu  the 
second  chord  which  is  nearest  to  it.  There  are  certain  chords  which  require  to  be 
followed  by  certain  others  in  order  to  resolve  them  (»ec  Rbsolution);  and  there  are 
certain  pr(^;reeBions  which  must  in  ordinary  cases  be  avc^ded,  more  particularly  consec- 
utive fifths  and  consecutive  octaves,  the  latter  being,  however,  admisuble  when  enipk>yed 
to  strengthen  a  part. 

f  SOEIBIIIOV.  Prohibitive  duty  refers  to  a  pracUce,  obsolete  in  this  country,  of 
prohibiting  the  Importation  of  goods,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  native  industry.  Bee 
Fbee  Trade. 

FBOHIBITION  is  a  writ  in  England  proceeding  out  of  a  superior  court  of  law  to  pro- 
hibit or  prevent  an  inferior  court  from  proceeding  to  hear  or  disprae  of  a  suit  or  matter 
over  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction. — In  Scotch  law,  the  same  wonl  means  a  technical 
clause  in  a  deed  of  entail  by  whicli  the  heir  of  entail  is  proliiliitcd  from  selling  the 
estate,  or  contracting  debt,  or  altering  the  order  of  succession  vnder  pain  of  for- 
feiture, which  forfeiture  is  declared  by  another  supplemental  clause  called  a  resolutive 
claiiBC. 

PZtOJECTUiES,  Theobt  of.  is  the  investigation  of  the  path  or  trajectory,  as  it  is 
called,  of  a  bodv  which  is  projected  into  space  in  a  direction  mclined  to  that  of  gravita- 
lion.  A  body  thus  projected  is  acted  upon  by  two  foi-ces.  Hie  force  of  projeetUm,  which, 
if  acting  alone,  would  carry  the  body  onwnrtl  forever  in  the  same  direction  and  at  tlic 
s;irae  rate;  and  Vie  force  of  gratity,  which  tends  to  draw  the  body  downward  toward  the 
earth.  The  force  of  projection  acts  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  body's  motion ; 
the  force  of  gravity,  on  the  contrary,  continues  to  act  effectively  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  body's  motion,  drawing  it  further  and  further  from  its  original  direction,  juid 
causing  it  to  describe  a  curved  path,  which,  if  the  body  moved  in  a  vacuum,  would  be 
accurately  a  parabola.  This  is  readily  seen  by  considering  Fig.  1,  In  which  A  represents 
the  point  from  which  the  body  is  projected  (suppose  the  embrasure  of  a  fort);  AB  the 
direction  of  projection  (horizontal  in  this  instance);  Al  the  distance  which  would  be 
passed  over  by  the  projectile  in  unit  of  time  if  gravity  did  not  set;  1 — %  ^Ustanoe 
which  would  aunilarly  be  described  in  second  ^ 
unit  of  time;  2—3.  8—4.  etc.,  the  distances  -         -         s  j 

corresponding  to  the  third,  fourth,  etc.,  units 
of  time — all  uiese  distances  being  necessarily  i' 
enual,  from  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  force 
of  projection;  Al'.  again,  represents  the  dis- 
tance which  the  projectile  would  fall  under 
the  action  of  gravity  alone  in  the  first  unit  of 
time;  1' — 3'  the  distance  due  to  gravity  in  the 
second  unit  of  time ;  2'- 3'  the  distance  due  f 
to  the  third  unit.  etc..  the  dislinices  Al'.  A2', 
A3',  etc.,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1.  4,  9,  Fhj.  1. 

etc.  (see  Fali<tno  Bodies);  hence,  by  the  well-known  principle  otih^eompotltttmtffitnet 
and  velodtie*  (q.v.),  we  find  nt  once,  by  completing  the  series  of  parallclpg^ms,  thot  at 
tlia  end  of  the  first  unit  of  time  the  bod>'  is  at  e,  at  the  end  ot  t^{^^Si^l@^^<»^ad 
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of  the  third  at  e,  etc.  Now,  as  tlie  lines  I'c,  2'b,  3'e,  etc.,  increase  as  the  numbers  1.  3,  3, 
etc.,  and  the  lines  Al',  A3',  AS',  etc.,  as  the  numbers  1*.  2*.  8',  it  follows  that  the  curve 
AeAi  is  a  parabola  (q.  V.J 
effect  undisturbed 
as  It  would,  without 

projection  would  make  it  take  a'wider  flight;  but  at  the  end  of  four  seconds,  it  must 'still 
be  at  some  point  in  tlie  same  horizontal  line — at  g,  for  example. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  and  to  find  its  range,  ^eatest 
iiliitude.  and  time  of  flight,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  its  nature  more  techmcally — 
lor  which  some  slight  knowledge  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  requisite.  Let  the  body 
in  this  instance  be  projected  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  from  the  point  A  (Fig. 
8}  in  the  direction  AT,  and  let  the  velocity  of  projection  v  be  sufflcient.  if  gravity  were 

not  to  act,  to  carry  it  to  T  in  2  unlU  of  time,  aud 
let  the  force  of  gravity,  If  allowed  to  act  upon  it 
at  rest,  carry  it  to  G  in  the  same  time;  then,  aa 
before,  the  body,  under  the  action  of  both  forces, 
will  be  found  at  P  (which  is  found  by  completing 
a  parallelogram  of  which  AT  and  AG  are  the 
^es)  at  the  end  of  t  units  of  time,  having  fallen 
tbrougta  a  distance  equal  to  TP  (not  at  once,  but 
In  a  constant  suocession  of  minute  deflections,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  1)  in  that  time.  Let  t  reprcsenl 
the  time  of  fligut,  v  the  velocity  due  to  projeciion, 
g  tlie  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  let  A  be 
the  angle  of  elevation  TAB;  then  AT  =  rt, 
TP==^^,  TM  =  t)t  sin.  A;  and  consequently 
PM  (or  y)-  itf  Bin.  A— ^  (L),  and  AM  (or 
«)  =  vt  COS.  A.  Now,  if  we  find  from  the  last 
two  equations  the  values  of  i,  and  equate 
these  values,  we  obtain,  bjr  an  easy  alge- 
Ito.  ft.  braic    process,    the    equation    y=x  tan. 


A- 


■:  and  if  the  heieht  through  which  the  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  valocity 
2c*  cos.*A 

equal  to  the  velocity  of  projection  be  called  A,  then  ^  —  2g.h,  4A  =  — ,  and 

1  ft 

--  =      substituting  which  in  the  equation,  we  obtain  y  =  x  tan.  A—  (II.), 

4'i  Air 


4A.cos.'A 

fls  the  equation  to  tbo  path  of  a  projectile,  where  z  is  tlio  horizontal  distance,  and  y  the 
<x>rrcspondinir  height  above  the  level  of  the  point  of  projection.  Suppose,  now,  that  we 
wish  lo  tlnd  llie  time  of  Hight  on  tbe  horizontal  plane,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of  its 
flight  the  projectile  will  be  at  B,  and  y  will  be  equal  to  aero;  lienoe,  putting  y=so  \n. 

equation  I,  we  obtain  t  =  -^""^  ^,   The  range  or  distance  AB  is  dmilarly  found  by 

puttinir  y  =  o  in  equation  II.,  wSen  z  is  found  to  l>e  equal  to  4A  rin.  A  cos.  A,  or  2^  sin. 
8A.   Tbe  grtatett  aiUtiuU  is  evidently  the  point  which  the  projectile  has  attained  at  tbe 


Fio.  & 
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end  of  half  the  time  of  flight,  oratter  It  has  traversed  half  Its  horizontal  range;  hence,  by 

putting  x  =  2A  sin.  A  cos.  A  in  equation  II.,  or  f  =  — '  —  in  equation  L,  we  obtain 

y  ~  h  sin.*A.  A  slifrht  examination  of  the  expression  for  the  ranee  will  show  that  it  Is 
greatest  when  the  body  is  projected  upward  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizon,  and  that  a 
body  projected  nt  n  gi-eater  angle  than  45°  has  the  same  range  as  one  prelected  at  an 
angle  correspondingly  less  (Fig.  8). 

"These  results,  however,  do  not  correspond  to  the  actual  drcumstances  of  the  case, 
except  when  th<:  projectile  possesses  considenible  den^ty  and  its  motion  is  slow,  for  in 
all  other  cases,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  increases  in  a  r^id  ratioj^^^e^l^ocity 
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of  the  projectile,  cnuees  it  to  deviate  veiy  considerably  from  a  pnrabotic  orbit,  especially 
diiting  tliu  latter  half  of  its  course  (Fig.  4).  Tlic  problem  of  the  motion  of  a'prujectilu 
thus  complicated  becomes  of  coosiderable  diltlculty;  partly  because  our  kuowledgie  of 
the  law  of  resistance  of  the  air  is  imperfect  (it  was  supposed  by  Newton  to  l>e  propor- 
tioued  to  tlie  square  of  the  velocity),  and  partly  because  the  law  varies  with  ever>'  minute 
change  i&  the  form,  size,  and  density  of  the  body  projected,  so  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  beautiful  and  simple  theory  sketched  above  is  practically  useless.  Tlic 
chief  illuatrations  of  the  theory  of  projectiles  are  the  motion  of  missiles  thrown  by  the 
hand,  or  arrows  impelled  from  a  bow,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  resistance  of  the  air  is 
comparatively  ineffective,  the  velocity  being  small;  in  the  far  more  important  case  of 
ball- practice,  whether  with  flrc-arnts  or  heavy  ordnance,  its  effects  are  so  powerful  as  to 
reader  the  laws  of  gunnery  mere  deductions  from  experience.  See  Rifle  akd  Kifled 
Urdxakcb,  and  Gunneky. 

PBOJXCTIOV  Is  the  representation  on  any  surface  of  objects  or  flares  as  they  appeat 
to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  It  thus  includes  perspective  (q.v,),  and  is  most  simply  illus- 
trated by  tlie  shadow  of  an  object  thrown  by  a  candle  on  a  wall;  the  shadow  being  the 
projection,  and  the  place  of  the  light  tlie  position  of  the  eye.  The  theory  of  projec- 
tions is  of  great  importance,  both  m  mathematics  and  geography,  being,  in  the  former 
case,  perfectly  general  in  its  application;  while  in  the  latter  only  the  projection  of  the 
sphere  is  required.  Projections  of  the  sphere  are  of  various  kinds,  depending  upon  the 
position  and  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  sphere,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  on  whi<;h 
Ibe  projection  is  thrown;  thus  wc  have  the  orthograpfiie,  atereographic,  globular,  eontau, 
and  ^Undricai  or  Mei-caU>r'g  projections,  all  of  which  are  treated  of  under  the  article 
Map,  Another  projection  frequently  employed  is  the  gnomonie.  In  the  gnomonic  pro- 
jection, tbe  eye  Is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  projection  is  thrown  is  a  plane  surface  irhldi  touches  the  sphere  at  any  one 
point  (called  the  principtd  point).  It  fs  evident  that  a  map  constructed  on  the  gnomonic 
projection  is  sensibly  correct  only  for  a  circular  area  whose  circumference  is  at  a  small 
angjdar  distince  from  the  principal  point.  From  the  position  of  the  eye  in  the  gnomonic 
projection,  it  follows  Umt  all  great  circles,  or  portions  of  great  circles,  of  the  sphere  are 
represented  by  straight  lines,  for  their  planes  pass  tlirough  the  eye.  The  distance  of  two 
points  on  tbe  sphere,  when  measured  along  the  surface,  is  least  if  they  are  measured 
along  a  great  circle ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  projections  of  these  points  on  the  plane 
is  represented  by  a  straight  tine,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  on  a 
plane,  this  projecUon,  if  employed  in  tSie  construction  of  mariners'  charts,  would  at  once 
show  the  shortest  course.  Haps  of  tbe  earth's  surface  have  been  projected  by  the  gno- 
monic method,  the  surface  oi  projection  being  the  interior  surface  of  a  cube  circum- 
scribing the  sphere,  and  the  complete  series  consequently  amounting  to  six  maps;  but  it 
is  not  fitted  for  Uie  construction  of  maps  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
gnomonic  projection  derives  its  name  from  its  connection  with  the  modcof  describing  a 
gnomon  or  dial  (q.v.).  The  orthographic  and  stereographic  projections  were  employed 
By  the  Greek  astronomers  for  the  construction  of  maps  of  the  heavens;  tbe  former,  or 
analemma,  being  tbe  best-known  and  most  used.  The  stereographic,  called  planiaphere 
by  the  Greeks,  issaid  to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchus,  ana  the  gnomonic  is  described 
by  Ptolemy.    The  others  are  of  modern  invention. 

In  mathematics,  the  theory  of  projectioas  is  general  in  its  application,  and  has  been 
employed  within  the  last  few  ^ears  to  generalize  the  ancient  geometry,  and  as  a  power- 
ful aid  to  algebra.  Its  basis  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of  those  properties 
which,  b^g  true  of  a  figure,  are  also  true  of  its  projections,  such  properties  being  neces- 
nirily  depe^ent,  not  on  the  "magnitude," but  on  the  "position"  of  the  lines  and  angles 
belonging  to  the  figure.  These  properties  are  generally  denominated  jm^M^w  properties. 
For  instance,  the  tliree  conic  sections,  tbe  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  are  merel}' 
various  projections  of  a  circle  on  a  plane,  and  all  "positional"  properties  of  the  circle 
are  at  once,  by  this  theory,  connectea  with  similar  properties  of  the  three  conic  section.e. 
The  theory  is  also  largely  employed  in  demonstrative  mechanics. — See,  for  further 
information,  Mulcahy's  Modem  Geometry,  Salmon's  Conic  Sectioiu,  Monge's  Geom- 
ftrie  DeteripHve,  Poncelet's  ProprUiea  det  Figurea  Preserves,  and  Poisson's  TraHe  de 
Mecanique. 

PBOLAPBITS  Ain  is  a  common  affection  of  the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
consists  in  an  eversion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  its  protrusion  through  the 
anus.  It  may  depend  on  a  naturally  relaxed  condition  of  the  parts,  as  in  infancy,  or 
may  be  caused  by  violent  stTaining  in  cases  of  costiveness,  piles,  etc  Whenever  it 
occurs,  the  parts  should  be  washed,  and,  if  possible,  replaced  by  careful  pressure  with 
ttw  band;  and  if  they  do  not  easily  return,  the  forefin^r  should  he  oiled,  and  pushed 
up  into  the  anus,  and  it  will  convey  the  protruded  intestine  with  it,  after  which  the 

EBtient  should  retain  the  recumbent  position  for  some  hours.  If  it  cannot  be  returned 
y  the  above  means,  surgical  assistance  should  beat  once  sought.  In  order  to  remove 
tae  tendencT  to  prolapsus,  the  patient  should  regulate  bis  bowels  so  as  to  avoid  costive- 
ness, should  sponge  the  parts  after  ev^y  evacuation  with  cold  water  or  soap  and  water; 
SDd,  if  DecessaiT,  use  astringent  injections,  as,  for  example,  a  weak  solution^f  sulphate 
of  hon,  one  grain  to  tbe  ounce.   Dr.  Dndtt  On  Iub  Suaraeon't  Vade  K^r^),|^9n9@W$ 
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plaD  first  au^csted  "by  Dr.  M'Connae — nn^ely,  thnt  wben  the  stools  nre  pAsaed,  the  skin 
near  the  auus  sbould  be  drawn  to  one  side  witb  tlie  hnnd,  f>o  as  to  tighten  tlie  oriticu.  If, 
after  the  adoption  of  (hose  iiienna,  ihe  bowel  continues  to  dt'scend.  ce.rt»in  surgical  means 
must  be  resorted  to,  as  destroying  a  suihII  portion  of  the  rt'liixed  mucous  membntue  by 
tlie  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  pioching  up  a  few  folds  of  the  proirudt:d  niembnine 
with  the  forceps,  and  applying  ligatures  to  them. 

FBOIAFSITS  TTTEEI— known  nlso  as  Procidektia  or  Descensus  Uteri,  by  writere 
on  the  diseases  of  "women;  ami  aa  ''falling  down  of  the  womb,"  or  "bearing  down," 
iimong  non-profcaaional  persons — consists  essentially  iu  a  depression  of  the  womb  below 
tlic  natuml  level  In  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  common  affection  amongst  nil  ranks,  and  is  most 
frequent  In  women  beyoud  the  ndddle  age  who  have  borne  large  families.  It  has,  bow- 
ever,  been  met  with  inwouiuii  who  have  not  borne  children,  in  virgins,  Hiidcven(aithough 
verymreiy)  in  children.  It  miiy  occur  iu  every  degree,  from  Uie  ta.se  in  which  theniouih 
of  the  womb  is  a  Httlo  lower  tliuu  iis  iiatuml  level,  to  that  iu  wliich  the  womb  itself  pro- 
j  'ctH  esternally,  and  forms  a  iiroirudiug  tumor  as  lar^c  us  a  nielou.  Iu  the  laltur  case,  it 
displaces  by  il«  ti-action  the  bladdi-r,  rectum,  and  other  imporfcuit  bti  uclures.  The  pro- 
lapse is  termed  imperfect  as  long  i\s  lliere  is  no  extcrmd  protrusion,  and  perfect  when  the 
womb  is  protruded  externally.  The  causes  of  these  different  degrees  of  i)roIapsc  are  the 
Siune,  and  tlie  symptoms  differ  only  in  intensiiy.  Tlie  immediate  causes  ai-c,  according 
to  sir  C.  Clarke:  (1)  iiehixatiou  of  the  ligaments  of  llie  uterus;  (2),  a  want  of  due  tone  iutlic 
C!inal  le:iding  from  tlie  uterus  to  the  e.'itenm!  surface.  Tlie  latter  is  prjliably  the  chief 
cadse.  After  many  child-bearings,  it  reirmios  dilated,  and  its  walla  W  tiicir  resisting 
power.  Similar  effects  result  from  repeated  uteriuc  heniorrliiigc,  leucorrheea  (popularly 
known  as  tlie  whites),  au<i  geneml  debility.  Under  ihcne  condiltons  u  \evy  slight 
downward  force  will  depress  tlic  womb;  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  increased 
weight  of  the  organ  itself,  if  the  patient  sit  up  or  walk  soon  after  delivery,  by  violent 
vomiting  or  straining  (when  the  bowels  are  constipated),  by  the  endeavor  to  lift  heavy 
weights,  etc. 

The  symptoms  arisfl  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  womb  on  other  organs,  partly 
from  the  simultaneous  displacement  of  adjacent  parts  (as  the  bliulder,  rectum,  etc.),  aud 
pu-tiy  from  reflex  action  (see- Nkrvous  System).  Patients  with  only  a  a] iglit  displace- 
ment usually  complain  of  a  sensation  of  fullness  iu  the  pelvis,  of  weight  and  bearing; 
down,  of  dragging  from  the  loins,  often  aniouiitiug  to  pain  in  the  back,  tlicsc  symptoms 
Iteing  aggravated  when  ttte  upright  position  is  assumed.  Slraugury  (q.v.)  is  occasionally 
pi^'ut.  and  if  the  womb  descend  low  or  protrude,  thore  is  alwiws  more  or  less  dtm- 
eulty  in  evacuating  tlie  conlenis  of  tlte  bladder  nud  rectum.  The  digestive  organs 
soon  Iwcome  affected  through  retti-^ted  nervous  influence.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
lliat  the  general  health  is  often  much  worse  in  those  cases  in  which  t)iere  is  a  slight 
depression  than  in  those  in  which  the  proiap,se  is  complete,  and  the  womb  forms  "an 
external  tumor.  , 

The  treatment  varies  with  the  degree  of  displacement.  In  tlie  milder  cases,  medicine 
should  be  administered  with  the  -.  tew  of  giving  tone  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
relaxed  canal;  while  in  the  severe  cases,  mechanical  support  is  rctininito.  In  comiwnt- 
tively  mild  cases,  prelonged  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  should  l>c  enforced,  and  cokl 
water  (from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint)  should  be  slowly  injected,  night  and  morning,  into  the 
C!in:ii  leading  to  the  uterus,  by  means  of  an  ehistic  bottle,  the  patient  being  in  the  rccum- 
■benl  position  as.she  receives  the  iujection.  If  tliis  treatment  Li  insufficient,  astringent 
injt.'ction3,  as  decoction  of  oak-bark  or  of  galls,  or  a  solution  of  alum  (an  ounce  to  the 
pint  of  water),  should  be  tried.  If,  liowever,  there  in  any  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  parts,  astringents  must  be  avoided.  In  a  case  of  compleUi  prolapse.  Ihc  first  duty  of 
the  practitioner  is  to  attempt  to  restore  the  womb  to  its  uatunil  jKnition.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  or  to  apply  fomentations  or  leeches 
to  the  tumor  before  it  can  Iw  replaced;  and  occasionally,  irreducible  cases  occur,  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  tlie  prgan  altogether.  But  suppose  it  returned  to 
its  position,  a  repetition  of  the  prolapse  has  to  be  prevented.  Tlie  ordinnrj-  method  is 
by  the  introtluction  of  a  pessary — au  instrument  of  an  oval  or  globnltir  fiinn.  and  usually 
made  of  box-wood,  wliich  mechanieally  supports  the  uterus  in  its  normal  position.  See 
the  works  of  Churchill,  Wei^t,  and  otliei's  On  the  Dtseanen  of  Women.  In  some  coses  a 
compress  and  bandage  will  afford  sufBcient  support;  while  in  other  cases  a  surgical 
operation  simitar  to  that  wliich  Is  performed  for  prclapnu^  ani  (q.v.)  is  expedient. 

PB0LETAIBE8,  a  term  u^ed  by  the  French  (fi-om  whom  it  has  been  partially  adopted 
hy  recent  English  and  German  writers)  to  denote  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  of  the 
community.  It  la  derived  from  the  Latin  proleturU,  the  name  given  in  t^e  census  of 
Hcrvius  Tullius  to  the  lowest  of  the  centuries,  who  were  so  called  to  indicate  that  they 
were  valuable  to  the  state  only  as  rearers  of  offspring  {prciet). 

PROME,  a  t.  in  the  British  territory  of  Pc^u,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  118 
m,  n.w.  of  Pegu;  pop.  80,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  palisade,  and  ditc4i, 
about  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  outside  of  tliese  are  extensive  suburb's.  South  of  the  tov;n  are 
ninny  pagotlas  on  small  but  sleep  hills.  On  ncconnt  of  the  flatnecN  of  the  ground  on 
vhicU  it  stands,  the  town  is  often  inundared  from  the  river.  In  18.'j6JieftriytJm  whole 
of  iho  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.   It  has  mnuy  ndvaniiigeaD^lfB4o>-3®l^@^l^nade 
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ftere,  and  in  tlie  actjnccnt  country  are  cxtonslre  gnrdens  nnd  rice  grounds.  The  town 
wiis  taken  by  the  British  in  18^  and  185^  It  is  oUled  by  the  Bannans  2*i'i  and  by  the 
Hohammedans  Pron. 

PEOMETHETTS  (Forethought),  the  son  of  the  Titan  lapetus  and  of  ChTnone,  brother 
of  Alias,  MenceiiuSj  and  Epimethena  (Afterthought) — or,  accoitling  to  other  h-'gunds,  liie 
TOO  of  lapetus  and  Asia,  or  of  Uninus  aud  Clymeoe,  or  of  Eurymedon  and  Here — the 
father  of  Deucalion,  Helleu,  Lyfius,  nnd  Chynioerus.  The  myth  of  Prometheus  is  one 
'  f  the  oldest  of  Qreek  antiquiQr,  beiiie  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  and  is  briefiy  as  follow: 
tjnce,  ander  the  reign  of  Zeus,  men  and  gods  were  disputing  with  one  auotber  at  Mccone ; 
Prometheus,  with  a  view  to  outwit  Zeus,  cut  up  a  liull,  aud  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
hiding  the  meat  and  the  intestines  in  tlie  skin,  aud  putting  a  bad  piece  (the  stomach)  iit 
the  top  of  it;  white  he  laid  in  another  heap  the  boues,  which  were  covered  with  fat. 
Zeus  pointed  out  the  unequal  division,  but  was  asked  to  choose,  wlicreupon  he  guessed 
the  decdt  practiced,  aud  selected  tlie  good  portion;  hut,  irate  at  the  stralagLm,  he 
avenged  himself  on  the  mortals  by  withholding  from  Uiem  the  fire  necessary  for  the 
cookmg  of  the  meat;  whereupon  Prometlieus  stole  it  in  a  boltow  staff  and  brought  it  to 
tliem.  Zeus,  to  pimish  the  nioHals,  caused  Uepluestus  to  mold  a  Tirgin  of  rapturous 
beauty.  Pandora,  whom  Epimetlieus  was  unwise  enough  to  receive  as  a  present  from 
Hermes;  and  tlius  brought,  tiirougli  her  bos,  all  imagiuable  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to  upon 
humanity.  Prometheus  himself  was  chained  to  a  rock,  and  an  eagle  sent  to  consume  his 
liver  in  daytime,  while  Zeus  caused  it  to  grow  again  at  uiglit.  Heracles,  however,  kilictl 
the  eagle,  and,  by  the  permission  of  Zeus,  delivered  the  suffering  Prometlieus.  Thus 
far  Hesiod's  legend,  ^schylus^  in  his  tragedy  with  the  name  of  the  hero,  has  perix-iu- 
aled  another  view  of  the  myth.  Prometheus,  according  to  him,  is  an  immortwi  god,  a 
friend  of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  shrink  even  from  sacriflcing  himself  for  their 
salvation.  He  is  the  long-suffering  liero,  who,  although  overcome  by  Zeus's  superior 
might,  yet  does  not  bend  his  mind.  He  at  tii'st  assists  Zeus  against  his  owu'kindred,  llie 
Titaus,  and  even  opens  bis  head  at  the  birth  of  Minerva.  But  when  Zeus,  luiviug  come 
to  the  throne,  conceived  evil  plans  against  mankind,  wishing  to  destroy  them  entiit'lv, 
in  order  to  create  a  new  race,  Prometlieus  throws  himself  into  the  breacii;  aud  while 
taking  from  them  the  evil  gift  of  forcaeeiog  ttiA  future,  gives  them  the  two  infinitely 
siipenor  gifts  of  hope  and  of  fire.  He  is  the  inventor  of  architecture,  astronomv,  writ- 
ing, figures,  medicme,  navigntion.  the  mystery  of  prophecy,  the  arts  of  working  in 
metal,  and  all  .other  arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  For  these  boons  conferred  on 
Ute  human  race,  he  is,  by  Zeus's  order,  chained  to  a  rock  in  Scythia  by  Hephaestus,  who 
fultills  this  task  i-eluctantly.  Here  he  is  visited  by  the  Oceanides,  I)y  lo,  wlio  tells  liim  of 
her  own  miserable  wanderings,  nnd  by  Hermes,  who  endeavors  to  find  out  that  which 
Prometheus  only  knows,  viz.,  wlin  wi*ll  be  the  son  of  Zeus  and  bis  successor.  Refusing 
to  divulge  this  secret,  he  is  struck  by  Zeus's  lightning,  and  hurled  into  Tartarus,  whence 
bo  only  reissues  after  a  time  to  undergo  new^stifferings.  He  is  now  fastened  to  mount 
(TancRsns,  and  the  eagle,  an  offspring  of  earth  and  Tartama,  comes  to  torment  him  daily. 
Cheiron,  the  centaur,  at  last  offers  nimself  to  supply  Prometheus's  place  in  hades — for 
on  no  other  condition  was  be  to  be  liberated  than  that  some  other  immortal  should  offer 
liimself  in  his  stead.  Olieiron,  incurably  wounded  by  Heracles,  is  accepted  by  Zens. — 
Other  legends  give  varying  accounts.  One  makes  Prometheus  the  creator  of  man  out  of 
earth  and  water — Zeus  having,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  ordered  both  him  and  Here 
to  make  man  out  of  the  mud  left,  and  the  winds  to  breathe  life  into  them;  and  at  Pano- 
peiis.  in  Phocis.  a  piece  of  that  creative  earth  was  In  after-times  shown  to  the  wonder- 
stnick  mnltitude.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  built  the 
vessel  that  bore  them  safely  through  the  floods.  Prometheus  had  a  (ianctiiary  at  Athens, 
nnd  torcb-races  took  place  in  bis  honor.  Many  have  been  the  cxphinations  of  this  mytli. 
one  of  which  is,  that  it  represents  the  human  mind,  which,  in  tlie  consciousness  of  its 
own  power,  refuses  to  obey  implicitly  the  will  of  Zeus;  another,  that  it  embodies  the 
first  struggles  between  the  ancient  (Pelnsgian)  powei-s  of  nature  and  the  awaking  of  tlie 
mind,  as  represented  by  Zeus  and  the  Olympians,  etc.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in 
works  on  Prometheus  by  Welcker  (1834^,  Weiake,  SchOmann,  and  Lasaulx  (1845). 

FB01CI8E,  in  English  law,  is  often  used  to  denote  one  side  of  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment, either  by  woiil  of  mouth  or  in  writing  which  is  not  under  seal.  In  England,  an 
action  cannot  be  brought  on  a  promise  unless  some  consideration  was  given  for  it;  but 
in  Scotland  a  consideration  is  not  necessary,  provided  the  promise  was  made  in  earnest 
and  with  deliberation.  A  promise  of  marriage  means  a  mutual  promise,  each  being  an 
equivalent  for  the  other;  aud  accordingly,  if  one  breaks  the  promise,  the  other  c:in  sue 
for  breach  of  it.    See  SIarriage. 

PROMISE,  in  law  (ante),  the  act  of  one  jmrty  to  a  contract  or  agreement  by  whi"!! 
be  engages  to  perform  something  of  advant^e  to  tlie  other  party,  who  is  called  tiie 
pnymlsee.  A  naked  promise  is  one  without  consideration,  and  therefore  of  no  legal 
effect  at  common  law,  unless  contained  in  a  sealed  iustrumcnt;  and  in  most  of  the  states 
the  presumpdon  raised  by  the  seal  may  be  overthrown  by  proof  that  there  was  no  coo-  - 
tideration.  A  promise  may  be  eonditwiuU,  in  which  case  the  condition  must  be  complied 
with  before  the  promise  is  binding,  or  it  may  be  implied,  where  the  law  considers  tlie 
puty  liable  on  account  of  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part,  though  there  hi^^4M«OiiQ. 
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express  undertaUoff  by  him.  For  what  constitutes  a  mild  promise  of  mBrriage  see 
Makriage,  ante.  Promises  to  do  acts  contrary  to  public  monditj  or  in  aid  of  crimo 
are,  of  course,  void.  When  the  fulfiUmeot  of  the  promise  is  prevented  by  the  r.ci  of 
Ood  or  the  promisee,  ttie  promisor  is  no  longer  bouod.  A  confession  oblained  fron;  a 
prisoner  under  urrest,  by  means  of  promises  that  he  sliall  be  released  or  favored  in  any 
way,  ie  inadmissible  iu  evidence,  and  very  slight  evidence  of  such  a  promise  bos  becii 
Bometimea  received. 

PBOXISSOBT-KOTE  is  a  contract  by  which  A,  the  promiser,  agrees  to  pay  B,  the 
promisee,  a  sum  of  money,  either  on  request  or  on  a  future  day.  A  is  called  the-maker 
of  tbe  note,  and  B  the  payee  of  the  note.  The  law  afFeeting  notes  is  sabstaniially  tlic 
same  in  all  respects,  and  is  always  treated  as  part  of  that  of  bills  of  exchan^  (<!-▼•)■ 

PROM  ISSORY  NOTE  {ante)  must  be  in  writing,  without  seal,  and  hearing  the 
maker's  signature,  coutatuiog  a  promiFie  to  pay  a  certiun  sum  of  money  absolutely  at  a 
certain  time,  and  made  payable  to  tbe  bearer,  or  to  a  definite  payee  or  order.  As  socm 
as  a  promissory  note  is  indorsed,  it  is  exactly  like  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  maker  corre- 
sponds to  the  acceptor,  the  indorsee  to  the  payee,  and  the  indorser  to  the  drawer.  The 
rules  of  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  parties,  tbe  time  and  place  of  paymeut,  trans- 
fer and  indorsement,  defenses,  notice,  etc.,  are  identical  in  the  case  of  promissorj'  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange.    See  Bills  op  Exchange. 

FBOKOTXOH,  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  the  granting  of  a  dcCTee  by  a  univer- 
sity. The  practice  of  conferring  the  title  of  doctor,  by  authority  and  after  examination, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  the  middle  of  the  12tb  centurj'. 
Degrees  were  at  first  confeired  by  cooptatum,  i.e.,  admission  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  body  <rf  doctors;  but  in  the  beginniu^  of  the  ISthc  HonorhialU.  placed  promotions 
under  the  control  of  the  archdeacon  of  Hologna. 

PBOKOTION,  in  the  AiiMY  and  Navt.  The  efficiency  of  any  body  of  men  deprads 
upon  the  energy  of  the  individuals  composing  \i\  the  root  of  that  energy  is  emulation, 
and  emulation  can  only  be  secured  by  maintaining  a  proper  current  of  promotion.  Tbe 
efficiency  of  a  service  is  thus  dependent  on  the  system  of  promotion  adopted;  and  so 
important,  consequently,  does  promotibn  become,  that  in  the  present  article  it  is  pur- 
])Osed  to  glance  at  the  rules  observed  in  the  principal  armies  of  the  continent  before 
describing  the  system  which  obtains  in  the  British  service. 

In  the  army  of  France  it  is  every  common  saying  that  evenr  conscript  has  a  mnr- 
shal's  Adton  in.  his  knapsack.  Speaking  of  the  times  of  the  revolutionary  war,  tbis  was 
doubtless  true  for  battalions  chose  their  chief  officers  from  their  own  ranlts — a  conscript 
of  one  year  was  often  a  lieut.col.  the  next,  and  perhaps  a  brig.gen.  the  following.  In  tlie 
quieter  times  of  recent  years,  however,  progress  is  slower;  and,  although  promotion  is 
open  to  all,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  officers  do  rise  from  the  ranks,  yet  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  an  officer  who  has  so  risen  ever  attains  a  higher  ^dc  Uian  that 
of  captain.  Junior  commissions  are — if  tlie  rule  of  the  service  were  stnctl^  followed — 
given,  one-third  to  men  from  the  ranks,  one-third  to  cadets  from  the  miUtnry  schools, 
and  one-third  by  government  patrona^.  In  practice  it  appears  that  in  tbe  artillery  and 
engineers  two-thirds  of  the  first  commissions  are  ^iven  to  pupils  frc  n  tbe  Polytecliiiique. 
and  the  remainder  to  men  from  tbe  ranks;  while  in  tbe  line  two-thirds  of  tlie  officers  rise 
from  the  ranks,  and  one-third  come  from  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  Before  officers 
can  be  promoted  certain  service  in  each  rank  is  required,  viz.,  as2dlicutenaiil.  two  years; 
»s  lieutenant,  two  years;  as  captain,  four  years;  as  major,  three  years;  and  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  two  years.  These  periods  are,  however,  curtailed  in  time  of  war.  Promotion 
takes  place  in  the  regiment  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  two-thirds  by  seniority,  and  one- 
third  by  selection.  From  captain  to  major  {chef  d^escadron  ou  de  hntaiUon),  promotion  is 
divided  equally  between  seniority  and  selection;  while  to  all  higher  ranks  it  falls  exclu- 
sively to  selection.  The  selection  is  made  on  reports  by  tbe  inspectors-general  of  the 
several  arms — their  reports  being  founded  on  personal  observation,  and  the  tesliinoiiy 
of  senior  regimental  officers.  To  maintain  rapidity  of  promotion  there  is  a  fixed  age  at 
which  officers  must  retire — viz.,  heutenant-general,  66;  major-general,  63;  colonel,  60; 
lieutenant-colonel,  68;  major,  &3;  captain.  58;  and  heutenant,  52.  These  ages  do  not 
prevent  Uie  officers  of  a  regiment  from  being  the  opposite  of  youthful. 

In  Auxtrta  all  officers  are  at  first  cadets;  out  a  hu-ge  proportion  of  these  cadeta  are 
nominated  from  men  In  the  ranks  by  tbeir  comrades.  Promotion  goes  by  seniority,  and 
in  the  regiment,  wiUi  occasional  selection  from  other  regiments. 

The  organization  and  officering  of  the  German  army  are  both  peculiar.  Every  German 
subject,  of  whatever  rank,  is  bound  to  serve  from  the  age  of  SO  to  35 ;  but  in  practice  this 
service  is  reduced  to  a  year  in  the  case  of  professional  men.  Every  officer  must  servo 
in  the  ranks,  but  not  necessarily  for  more  than  a  day.  Young  gentlemen  intended  for 
officers  enter  the  ranks  as  osprmn^n.  They  do  duty  as  common  soldiers  for  from  six 
to  nine  months,  and  pass  two  examinations.  Afterward  they  remain  nine  months  at  a 
division  school,  or  twelve  months  at  an  artillery  and  en^neer  school.  They  then  become 
eligible  for  appointment  as  officers  when  vacancies  occur,  which,  however,  they  cannot 
obtain  unless  recommended  by  the  officers  of  their  respective  regiments.  Two  &irds  of 
the  first  commissions  are  given  to  these  aspiranten,  and  one-third  to  pupils  from  the  cadet 
schools  Digitized  by  VjOOgJ^ 
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la  the  HaUan  army,  one-third  of  the  sub-Ueutcaants  are  promoted  from  the  ranks. 
Of  subsequent  promotion,  two-thirds  ^o  by  seniority,  aud  one-third  by  selection. 

It  is  alwa^'s  urged  agwast  the  BriUnh  system  of  army  promotioo,  that  it  is  too  exclu- 
sire,  and  confine  the  commissions  to  the  upper  clusses  of  society:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  pnHDOtioD  from  the  nuks  is  much  rarer  than  in  almost  any  otiier  army.  But,  on 
the  <^er  liand,  it  !a  argued,  the  eoQstitueuts  oT  the  force  are  very  different.  Soldiers  in 
'  Britahi  are  not  conscripts,  vho  necessarily  comprise  meo  of  all  classes  and  all  degrees 
of  education,  but  are  taken,  as  a  rule,  from  an  extremely  low  and  very  uneducated  class 
of  society.  Again,  Britain  has  a  true  middle  class,  which  is  wanting  in  almost  eyery 
cnntinental  nation.  Its  army  is  not,  tlierefore,  necessarily  aristocratic  because  it  is'not  " 
officered  from  the  ranks.  Lastly,  the  habits  of  the  different  classes  of  society  differ  fio 
greatly,  tliat  unless  the  soldier  t>e  very  superior  to  his  comrades,  promotion  to  a  commlg- 
sion  is  a  small  boon. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  system  of  promotion  which  obtains :  in  the  ranks,  proroo- 

lian  from  private  up  to  company-sergeant  takes  place  in  the  company,  and  ia  made  b^ 
the  regimental  officers.  The  promotion  of  companv-sergeanta  to  be  staff-sergeants  is 
made  throughout  the  regiment.  All  these  promotions  are  by  selection  entirely.  Of 
the  commissioned  officers,  the  quarter-masters  and  ridiog-masl«rs  are  appointed 
almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks;  but  tUey  have  no  further  promotion  to  look 
forward  to— seraeante  and  seigeants-major  are  occasionally  gazetted  to  ensigiicieB  or 
liflutenandes.  The  junior  combatant  otflcers  acquire  their  aunmlssions  either  iay  a 
com;petitivc  examination  open  to  the  whole  nutiun,  or  by  previous  service  in  the 
militia  as  officers,  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  non-commissioned  officers.  Tlie 
artillery  and  engineers  are  officered  entirely  by  cadets  from  the  royal  military  acad- 
emy, whose  sub^quent  promotion  is  by  seniority  only.  In  the  cavalry,  guaras,  and 
line,  vocanciGH  are,  since  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  In  1871  (see  Purchase 
Ststbu),  filled  by  "seniority  temoered  by  selectioL,"  the  selection  becoming  mure  strict 
as  the  higher  ranks  are  reached.  The  promotion  of  officers,  up  to  tlie  rantt  of  captain, 
is  uiaislv  regimental, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  seniority;  but  seniority  is,  in  this  CSM 
qualified  by  what  has  bees  called  negative  selecuon — Uiat  is,  in  other  words,  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  officers  who  do  not  prove  their  fitness  for  promotion  at  the  periodical 
inspections  and  examinations.  Alcove  the  rank  of  captain,  for  BubstaniiTie  or  regimental 
muk,  seniority  is  little  regarded,  and  selection  is  more  absolute;  but  6fficers  may  hold  at 
the  same  time  army  or  breeet  rank,  conferre«I  for  distinguished  service,  or  for  mere  senior- 
ity, in  the  geneml  list  of  the  whole  army.  This  brevet  rank  does  not  affect  the  position 
in  a  ferment,  and  atids  but  a  small  sum  to  the  officers'  pay;  but  it  is  of  great  imnor- 
tance,  loasmadi  as  colonels  rise  by  seniority  alone  to  be  general  offloers,  and  colonu  is 
almost  exclusively  a  brevet  rank  (the  only  exceptions  bcin^  in  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
*wlicre  colonel  Ik  a  re^mcntal  rank).  Under  these  rules,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
officer  who  has  never  held  higher  regimental  rank  than  captain,  may  become  Buoces- 
fively,  for  good  service,  brevet-major,  brevet-lieutenant-colonel,  and  brevet-colonel,  until 
lie  succeeds,  in  his  turn,  to  the  rank  of  major-general.    See  also  Staft. 

In  the  navy,  the  promotion  of  sailors  to  be  putty  officers  is  made  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship;  petty-officers  are  appointed  to  bo  worranl-efficers  by  the  admiral  of  the  station, 
subject  to  admiralty  confirmation.  Tlie  commissioned  officers  ai-e  appointed  and  pro- 
moted by  patronage  solely.  When  a  ship  is  first  commissioned,  the  captain  Is  allowed 
to  nominate  one  cadet,  the  adminilty  name  the  rest.  Promotions  are  made  by  selection 
liy  the  admiralty,  except  death  vacancies  which  occur  abroad;  these  are  filled  up  by 
the  admiral  commanding  on  the  station  from  the  officers  of  hia  fleet.  Above  the  muk 
of  captain,  all  promotions  take  place  absolute  seniority.  There  la  no  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  navy. 

FSOVA'OB)  the  area  or  space  before  the  cell  of  a  temple,  through  vhich  it  was 

eatered. 

FBOVG-HOBV,  or  PnoiTG-HOKinED  Anteiope.  AntUope  furafera,  eUeranoeerae  fur- 
cifer,  or  anUiocapra  Americana,  a  species  of  nntelope  inhabiting  the  great  western  prai- 
ries of  North  America.  It  is  the  eabrit  or  eabree  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  isalsocaHcd 
goat  by  the  fur-traders,  and  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  apring-buck.  It  is  common 
between  the  Saskatcbawan  and  the  Missouri,  and  also  on  the  ColuInUl^  and  is  found 
in  plains  and  on  low  hills,  where  there  is  no  wood,  or  only  scattered  clumps  of  trees;f 
never  in  mountainous  districts,  nor  in  forests.  Its  size  is  nearly  that  of  the  roe;  in  its 
general  form  and  gnit  it  resembles  the  chamois.  In  nummer  the  hair  of  the  prong-horn 
H  smooth  aud  flexible,  but  as  winter  npprosiches  it  lengthens;  each  hair  becomes  thick, 
its  interior  becomes  white  and  spongy,  and  it  loses  its  flexibility,  at  last  becoming  britlle, 
so  that  its  point  is  easily  nibbed  off;-  but  this  singular  fur  forms  a  very  close  and  warm 
covering  for  the  animal.  The  prong-horn  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds,  sometimes 
solitary.  It  is  very  curious  about  any  strange  object,  and  advantage  is  sometimes  taken 
of  this  by  Indian  hunters,  who  crouch,  run  a  few  yards,  and  stop  again;  the  prang- 
boms  wheeling  around  them,  coming  nearer,  aud  becoming  still  more  curious,  tlu  they 
are  within  shot. 

FBO'lTOTrHS,  one  of  the  classes  of  words  or  parts  of  speech,  possessing  a  special  inter- 
est butli  logical  and  phUolo^caL    "iam  sick."   "  Thou  '^*^^^|^^g^l|^'oo^1'{^ 
XJ.  K.  XII. — 14  9       y  ^ 
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was  here,  but  he  went  away  R(^n."  "Peter  struck  tbe  boy,  who  had  done  him  no 
harm."  "  What  do  y^rti  want?"  The  words  in  italics  in  tltesc  sentences  are  called  pr»- 
nouns,  because  tlicy  stand  for  (Lat.  pro)  nouns,  or  names  of  persons  and  things;  and 
they  arc  generally  6ai<i  to  be  Hst-d  to  prevent  the  too  frequeui  repetition  of  the  nouns. 
Yet  the  pronoun  ant)  the  noun  arc  not  exact  equivalents  tor  each  other.  Ko  noun  can 
be  an  exact  siibstitute  for  /,  thou,  or  tr/to.  PruQuuus  are  symbols,  names,  or  highly 
generalized  marks,  applied  to  objects  to  signify,  not  any  Inherent  ailributc,  but  merely 
ih^r  relatione  to  Vie  act  cf  »peakmg.  They  miglit  therefore  be  culled  rela.tntnl  namea.  I, 
for  instance,  is  a  name  applicable  to  alt  subfects  that  can  be  cooculved  as  spciiknig.  In 
sucR  a  sentence  as  "  7  am  sick,"  in  wliich  the  state,  "sick,"  is  affirmed  about  some  one, 
the  exact  force  of  2 may  be  thus  expressed:  Tbe  person  of  whom  "sick"  is  affirmed  is 
one  with  tbe  person  making  tlte  nthrmation.  Who  the  individual  person  is,  the  pro- 
noun i  gives  no  indicadou;  it  is  implied  that  this  is  known  frt»n  some  other  source. 
Those  present  learn  it  1^  hearing  whence  the  sound  comes;  in  a  book,  it  is  gathered 
from  the  context. 

In  like  manner,  thou  is  a  generalized  name  for  all  persons  spoken  Uf.  What  it 
means  or  connotes  is — with  reference  to  tbe  example  above  given — that  tbe  person 
affirmed  to  know  the  truth,  and  tbe  person  to  wliom  the  affirmation  is  addressed,  ave 
one  and  the  same.  What  particular  person  it  denaten  must  be  learned,  as  before,  from 
circumstances.  If  tbe  clause,  ''he  went  away  again,"  stooil  by  itself,  what  person  is 
denoted  by  he  would  be  still  more  vague  than  in  the  case  of  /  and  Ut&u.  Jle  merely 
hnplies  that  a  person,  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  spoken  to,  but  one  kuowu  in  some 
way,  is  the  subject  of  the  assertion.  Who  it  is,  is  determined,  in  the  example,  by  John, 
with  which  he  stands  in  close  relation.  Who  designates  some  person  already  named, 
referring  us  back  to  that  name  (the  aniiseedenj)  fur  determining  tbe  individual.  What 
connotes  that  tlie  subject  is  unknown. 

Pronouns  are  usually  divided  into  personal  nnd  relative. 

1.  PeraoiuU  Pronouiu. — The  several  objects  concerned  in  a  speech  or  sentence 
stand  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  relations  of  bpeaker  (first  persim),  object  spoken  to 
(second  person),  bbject  spoken  about  (third  person).  Pronouns  expressive  of  tliese  rela- 
tions are  called  personal  pronouns.  They  are  (m  the  nominative  cose),  Ist  penon,  J, 
we;  2d,  t/iou,  ye  or  you;  8d,  A«,  the,  it,  (hej/. 

Along  with  the  personaJ  pronouns,  and  most  nearly  related  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
third  person,  may  be  classed  the  words  one  and  that  In  certain  const nictions.  In 
phrases  like,  "  One  cannot  be  sure  of  that,"  one  is  an  indefinite  pmnoun,  designating  any 
person  wliatever.  It  is  distinct  from  the  numeral  adjective  one,  being  derived  from  the 
French  on,  which  Is  a  corruption  of  homme,  man.  When  we  say,  "1  like  peaches,  but 
tot  me  have  a  a  ripe  om,  or  ripe  onss,"  we  have  now  the  numeral  used  as  another  indcfi-  • 
]:dte  pronoun.  The  first  of  these  indefinite  pronouns  is  applied  only  to  persoui? ;  the  sec- 
ond, both  to  persons  and  things. 

Wlien  we  say,  "Give  me  thU,  and  keep  tJial,"  thie  and  that  may  be  considered  ns 
demonstrative  adjectives,  with  some  noun  understood — this  (tiling).  But  in  the  expres- 
sion, "He  mistoolc  Iiis  own  room  for  that  of  the  stranger,"  ^at  appears  to  be  as  much 
a  pronoun  as  one. 

2.  Relative  Pronoujts  (including  Interrogative). — Relative  pronouns,  Iwsides  Btandins 
for  nouns,  have  the  power  of  conjunctions.  They  join  sentences  and  clauses,  by  relat- 
ing or  ^ferrine  back  directly  to  something  just  named.  The  relatives  in  Euglish  are 
three— uAo,  toA&A,  and  thai.    Bee  Reuttve  Pronocks. 

What  is  used  for  that  irhteh,  thus  cmbracini^  both  relative  and  antecedent  In 
idirases  like  "such  a  storm  as  now  burst  on  them.''  as  fp  uiied  with  tbe  force  of  a  rela- 
tive pronoun.  Perhaps  the  full  expression  would  be  "  such  a  storm  as  (the  storm  tliat) 
burst." 

8.  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  those  used  in  -asking  questions ;  they  are  vslio,  w/tich,  and 
what. 

These  are  the  simple  pronouns.  But  a  variety  of  compounds  are  formed  by  Joining 
these  simple  pronouns  with  other  words,  such  as  himit^f,  tehatet/er,  any  one. 

Pronouns,  as  wc  have  seen,  express  tlie  most  abstract  relations  in  language.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  most  attenuated  and  colorless  signs  of  thought  conceivable— the  highest 
effort,  apparently,  of  man's  geueralixing  powers.  Accordingly,  in  tJie  days  of  purely  d 
priori  speculation  on  the  origin  and  growtJi  of  langnnge,  it  was  held  io  lie  indisputable 
that  pronouns  must  have  been  the  latest  product  of  the  language-making  faculty;  and 
they  have  been  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  theory  that  (he  mean- 
ing of  all  words,  when  tbcy  are  tniced  to  their  nri^n.  is  grounded  on  sensible  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  material  things.  The  pl)ni)logi.<;t,  on  ibe  contraiy,  pursuing  his  inves- 
tigations  on  the  blstorico-comparative  method,  sees  irresistible  proof  that  pronouns,  in 
the  Aryan  family  of  langimges  at  least,  were  among  tlie  earliest  words  in  use.  lu  fact, 
besides  their  independent  use.  tbe  same  elements  are  found  as  suffixes  forming  the 
inflections  (see  Inflection)  of  the  predicative  mots,  and  first  making  them  real  words 
capable  of  entering  into  a  sentence.  In  the  beginning,  however,  they  were  far  from 
being  tbe  impalpable  abstractions  they  afterwam  became,  and  really  form  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  meoiT  they  were  supposed  to  upset.  They  were,  in  fact,  shqply  demonrtra* 
tire  particles,  indicating  palpable  relations  of  space  or  pogi|f|f^(j(t,y^<C>0^ll^^^" 
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"ftWcff  "here,"  "what"  or  "whereH-  We  can  eaally  see  how  the  Indication  of  the 
Tocal  sign  would  at  first  be  helped  out  and  made  precise  hy^  gesticulation;  or  more  prob- 
able atilT,  the  gesticulatioa  was  at  first  the  facdamental  sign,  and  the  word  a  natural 
involuntary  utterance  accompanying  it,  and  in  process  of  time  taking  its  place. 

Of  the  various  demonstrative  radicals  still  traceiible  in  the  Aryan  tongues  as  pro- 
nouns and  Bufflxes,  one  of  the  most  universal  aiul  outstanding  is  the  sound  to  or  sa  for 
"tlist"  or  "this,"  "there."  It  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  sa  (mas.),  (fern.),  tad (neut.); 
{Lflt.  (ia)te,  (w)ta,  (i3)tu(l;  Qt.  ho,  hs,  to;  Goth.  $a,  t6,  thaia;  A.-S.  te.  k6,  thai;  as  also 
in  the  numerous  allied  advcrlH,  e.g.,  Lat  tarn,  tune;  Ger.  dann;  Eng.  so,  at,  then,  thv*. 
Another  demonstrative  radical,  ma,  seems  to  have  been  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
speaker — to  point  to  the  immediate  or  central  "  here;"  in  sh^,  to  the  "  me."  Besides 
occurring  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  tlic  element  ma  or  m  enters 
lar^ly  into  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  of  verbs  in  the  older  tnngusges,  such  as  Greek 
and  I^in.  The  only  remnant  of  it  in  English  is  in  i  am.  The  nominative  case  of  the 
first  person  pronoun  in  Bansk.  is  aMm,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a  mutilation  of  a 
fuller  form  manham;  in  6r.  and  Lat  ego,  Goth,  ik,  Ger.  feA,  A.-8,  Eng.  /,  Ital.  io.  Ft. 
je,  the  m  has  completely  dieappeared.  In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  been  better  pre- 
served. The  root  of  the  2d  pers.  pron.  scents  to  linve  l>een  the  syllable  tv  or  tta,  indicat- 
ting  a  position  intermediate  between  the  central  "  here  "  and  the  more  distant  and  con- 
trasted "there."  The  form  of  tliis  pronoun  is  more  constant  Ihrougliout  the  allied' 
lrnguu;e8  than  that  of  any  other:  Sansk.  taim,  Lat.  tti,  Or.  i;^  or  gjf,  Ger.  dv,  Eng. 
thou,  A.  iu,  Ital.  to. 

The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  invariable  in  respect  of  gender,  and 
are  never  used  as  adjectives;  tlie  pronouns  of  the  third  person  not  ontv  tiike  the  form  of 
adjectives  in  respect  of  gender,  lint  are  often — e9i>€ciany  in  the  older  languages — joined 
to  nouns,  in  which  case  they  arc  rather  demonstrative  (or  relative)  adjectives  tlian  pro- 
nouns; as  Lat.  ^Jiotno,  Eng.  tfiat  "man."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  etvmnlogical  relations 
between  the  singular  and  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  pronouus^-e.g..  between  Lat. 
ta  and  eos,  or  Eng.  ttw  and  j/ov;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  tlwt 
"we"  is  not  equal  to  "I"  and  "I,"  but  to  "I"  and  "he,"  or  "I"  and  "  thou;"  and  that 
"you" is  as  much  ** thou" and "h^* as  "thou" and  "  thou."  The  plurals  must  therefore 
have  been  compounded  of  several  elements,  which,  by  coalescence  and  aln^asion,  have 
become  irrecognizable. 

The  declension  of  the  English  personal  pronouns  is  to  he  found  in  any  elonentary 
grammar.  That  of  the  thinf  person  is  made  up  ot  fragments  of  several  Aoglo-Sszon 
w<»ds.   The  Anglo-Saxon  pronoun  was  thus  declined: 

Bing.  Nom.  he  (he),  he6  (she),  hit  (it) 
Gen.  his       hire  hi», 
Acc.  hine     hi  hit 
Dat.  him      hire  him 


Flnr.  Kom.  Acc.     hi  ^ 
Gen.  hira  (heora) 

Dat  him  (heom) 

The  cases  marked  in  italics  are  still  used  in  modem  English,  eoly  that  hvm  and  h«r  do 
duty  in  the  accusative  as  well  as  dative.  Bit,  as  the  genitive  of  the  neuter,  has  been 
supplanted  in  recent  times  by  the  secondary  genitive  As,  a  word  vhich  does  not  occur 
once  in  the  En^h  version  of  the  Bible.  She  does  not  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  heo, 
but  k6.  the  feminine  of  the  article.  The  modem  plurals  they,  i/ieir,  them,  have  no  direct 
etymological  connection  with  the  singular  he  (she.  it);  they  are  taken  from  the  demon- 
strative or  article  KAtsf  (that,  the),  which  has,  in  the  plural,  nominative  atid  accusative 
thd.  genitive  thdrn,  dative  tham.  ^hem,  like  hwn,  was  thus  originally  a  dative  case.  Is 
italmgering  memory  of  Qxo  demonstrative  origin  of  tAemthat  keeps  alive  the  vulgar 
error  of  "tt^m  things?" 

Such  bdng  the  arbitraiy.  or  rather  chance  way  in  which  the  English  prononiinnl  sys- 
tem has  been  oullt  up  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
tfurm,  him,  hrr,  should  not  have  been  used  in  the  nominative  as  well  as  in  the  accuentive: 
and,  in  fact,  in  certain  connections,  these  forms,  together  with  me,  are  liabiiualiy  so 
usod,  although  grammarians  have  hitherto  refused  to  sanction  the  usage.  Such  e-vpros- 
rions  as,  "It  is  me;"  "better  than  him,  than  them."  etc.,  are  not  confined  to  the  unedu- 
cated; in  familiar  conversation  the  most  cultivated  use  them  habitually,  and  m  prefer- 
ence to  what  are  considered  to  be  the  correct  forms,  which  are  felt  somehow  to  be  stiff 
and  pedantic.  This  usage  has  the  analogy  of  the  EVench  in  its  favor  (e.g..  e'eMt  irtot),  and 
Borae  Enghsh  philologists  have  begun  to  iiefend  it  on  principle.  See  Alford.  The  Queen's 
EjwUsh 

From  politeness  and  other  rhetorical  motives,  various  substitutes  take  the  place  of 
the  ostial  personal  pronouns.  The  English  langua^  departs  litHn  from  the  normal 
usage,  except  in  j/ou.  for  thou,  and  in  tlie  regal  and  editorial  we.  A  French  sliopkeeper, 
instead  of  "  What  do  you  wish  to  sect"  says:  "  What  does  the  gentleman  (or  lady)  wisii 
to  seef"  Ail  modem  langui^s  use  such  substitutions  as,  "  Your  majesty,  your  excel- 
leu^,  -wishes;**  but  the  Italian,  m  speaking  further  of  the  excetlei^ifgyi^  vlil3>^^^V@) 
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wishes. "  The  Germans  use  regularly  (hes  (f)  for  y<ni,  and  one  never  hears  yoti  except 
fi-om  the  pulpit.  In  Hebrew  politeness  took  the  form  of  ftaying:  "  Thy  servant  said," 
for  "  I  aiud.  Bimilarly,  the  Chinese  use:  "little  man,  sul>jeciC  thief,  blockhead,"  for 
"  I;"  and  an  American  Dackvoodsman  speaks  of  hlmselC  as  **  this  'obb,"  or  "  this  here 

chUd." 

FBOOT.   See  Etidehce, 

fBOOT  or  FIBE-AEK8.  Ouns  of  all  descriptions  are  proved  before  bciag  issued  for 
service.  Muskets  are  tested  by  being  tired  with  heuvier  bullets  and  larger  charges  of 
powder  tikan  they  will  in  the  ordinary  way  l>e  required  to  carry.  Cannon  are  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  tests,  ^irst,  they  are  gauged  to  ascertain  that  the  dimenatons  are 
(»rrect,  the  utmost  variation  permitted  being  .8  in.  extcmnlly,  and  .088  lii  the  diameter 
of  the  bore;  but  the  posiiiuu  of  the  bore  may  deviate  .25  in.  from  the  line  of  the  piece's 
uxis.  The  next  ti-iul  is  byflriug  twice  with  lieavy  chargoa — the  bore  being  subsequently 
minutely  examined,  to  detect  flaws  or  crevices  in  the  metal.  A  cavity  exceeding  in 
depth  .3  in,,  if  behiud  the  first  re-enforce  ring,  or  .25  if  before  that  rin^,  condemns  the 
piece.  After  the  proof  by  flriuff,  water  is  forced  at  a  great  pressure  mto  the  bore,  in 
oMer  that  it  may  permeate  any  honcycomtts  or  flaws;  the  neztdaytUe  bore  is  examiued 
by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  costs  a  strone  light  into  it.  Flaws  are  then  easily  detected; 
for  wliile  the  rest  of  the  bore  Is  thoroughly  dry,  water  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
weep  or  run  from,  the  holes,  and  will  stand  over  them  in  dropii.  This  operation  com- 
pletes the  proof.  When  a  gun  bursts  in  proof,  the  remainder  of  the  guns  of  the  same 
sort  then  in  proof  are  subjected  to  another  round. 

In  the  case  of  guns  of  hitherto  untried  form,  some  nre  tested  to  bursting,  as  spccl- 
meiis  of  the  power  and  endurance  of  the  wholo  number.  For  proof  of  powder,  see 
Ephodvbttb. 

FBOPAOANDA  (Lat.  De  Propaganda  Fide,  regarding  the  propagation  of  the  faith), 
the  name  of  &  congregation,  ana  also  of  a  college,  in  Home,  tiie  object  of  which  is  to 
direct  and  forward  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  especially  among  the  hea&en; 
although  Christian  dissenters  from  the  Roman  church  are  also  Included  In  the  sphere  of 

it^  operations.  The  institution  w^as  originated  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  (1S73-84):  but  it 
was  fuiiy  organized  by  Gregory  XV.,  who,  by  a  bull  of  June  82,  1622,  established  a 
special  congregation  for  this  purpose,  which  his  successor,  Urimn  YIIL,  extended  uud 
endowed,  and  to  which  he  atmexed  a  colle<^  for  the  education  of  missionaries  to  tlic: 
several  countries;  one  great  feature  of  which  has  been  to  provide  for  such  work  natives 
of  the  several  countries,  who  arc  conveyed  to  Rome  at  an  early  age  for  the  purpose  of 
bein^  specially  educated  in  all  the  necessary  learning  of  a  missionary.  The  congregation 
consists  of  a  number  of  cardinals  appointed  for  life,  one  of  whom  is  prefect,  and  who 
are  assisted  b^  a  secretarjr.  and  by  a  number  of  consuiters,  clerks  (mi'nutonft');  and  oiher 
officials.  This  congregation  conducts  the  affairs  not  only  of  the  missionary  countries, 
properly  so  called,  but  also  of  those— as  England,  the  norlLcrn  kingdoms,  etc. — in  which 
the  hierarchical  organization  is  not,  or  has  not  been  full  and  formal.  The  Catholic 
church  in  these  kingdoms  is  directly  subject  to  the  propaganda  in  all  the  details  of  its 
government.  The  college  of  the  propaganda  Is  a  noble  institution,  containing  nearly  ^K) 
pupils  of  all  countries,  tongues,  and  complexions,  who  are  not  only  maintained  and  edu- 
cated xmtuitously  from  a  very  early  age,  but  are  equipped  and  sent  forward  to  their 
aeTeraidratinations  at  the  charge  of  the  institution.  The  operations  of  both  college  and 
congregation  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  diminutioQ  of  funds,  consequent  on 
the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  public  purposes  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy; 
but  the  want  is  in  a  great  measui-e  supplied  by  voluntary  offerings.  The  propaganda 
college  contams  a  most  valuable  libntry  and  museum,  and  a  pcnyglot  printiog-prcss. 
Its  great  festival  is  the  epiphany  of  our  Lord,  or  of  his  "  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles" 
and  this  feast  is  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  excectling  interest  and  curiosity,  in  which 
are  delivered  recitations  in  every  language  represented  in  the  college  or  lis  missions, 
amounting  often  to  60  or  60.  Of  this  festival  the  celcbmted  cardlnS  Mezzofanti  Cq.v.) 
used  to  be  the  guiding  spirit.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief  literary  ughts  of  the 
Roman  winter.- 

PBOPAOA'TIOH  OF  THE  TAITH,  AssociATioNfi  fok  Roman  Cathouc.  The  earliest 
and  the  highest  in  dignity  of  these  has  been  ali  eady  described  under  the  head  I^opa- 
OAXDA  (q.v.).  But  the  present  century  has  produced  several  private  associations,  the 
resources  of  which  ari=e  almost  entirely  from  voluntary  annual  contributions,  and  tlic 
organization  of  which  is  most  complete  and  most  extensive.  The  first  of  these  is  tliat 
founded  at  Lyons  in  18^  under  the  title  "  CEuvre  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi."  with  a 
branch  at  Paris,  and  subordinate  branches  in  the  other  Catholic  kingdoms.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  council  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  which  communicates  as  well  with  tlie  local 
a.s>iooiatinns  through  which  the  funds  are  supplied  by  Bmal!  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
contributions,  ns  with  the  missions  to  the  aid  of  which  the  fund  so  nused  is  applied,  by 
an  (ipportlonmcnt  reirulated  according  to  the  necessities  of  each,  e.spccially  for  the  supply 
of  missionaries.  The  pielv  of  contributors  is  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
popes,  and  the  granting  indulgences  to  those  who,  with  the  other  requisite  dispel- 
tions,  shall  aid  in  the  work.  The  journal  of  the  society,  entitled  A  nnaia  de  la  l?ropa^- 
Uon     la  Foi,  Is  a  very  intoesting  oi-monthly  collection  of  lq$|^frM^^^@@#[&Buclx 
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from  the  cUiferent  mlssiona  coanected  with  the  central  body.  The  receipts  of  this  aaso- 
ciatioo  for  the  year  1868  were  4,7^8,496  fr.,  86  c.  Of  this  sum,  by  far  llie  htrgest  pro- 
portioQ  was  raised  in  France — 8,807,248  fr.  Italy  come  next,  thou^  at  a  long  interval. 
coairil)utmit^,663;  Belgium  gave  271. &87;  Germany,  251,873;  tlie  British  islands,  127,- 
000.  The  Franco-German  war  and  the  changes  in  Italy  produced  some  dimiDUtioo  of 
UilsreTtinue;  but  some  later  years' tetunis  have  been  even  more  considerable.  Spain, 
ouce  the  great  propagator  of  the  Ctospel  in  the  New  Worid,  contributeB  very  little:  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Spiun  maintains  for  her  own  muaionary  enterprises  a  large  and 
hltcral  establisbment  in  cunneciion  with  the  mission  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Soutii 
vt>ea. 

Another  association  of  somewhat  later  date  is  the  "Leopoli^QeT-yerein,"  established 
at  Vienna  In  1829,  for  general  purposes,  but  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  assist  the 
missions  of  German  ongln,  especially  in  America.  This  association  also  has  Its  own 
journal,  entitled  Seriate  der  Leopokkaer  Strung.  It  is  under  tiie  presidency  of  tlie 
archbishop  of  Vienna,  but  has  extensive  foreign  relations.  Athird  is  that  established  in 
Bavaria  aa  an  offshoot  of  the  Lyons  association,  under  the  name  "  Liidwi^  Missions- 
Verein.*'  Like  that  of  Vienna,  its  chief,  although  not  exclusive  object,  is  the  sup- 
port.of  German  missious.  The  Ludwigs-Vercin  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
arclibishop  of  Munich.  All  these  assuciatialionij,  although  quite  independent  in  their 
managemeDt  and  direction,  nevertheless  maintain  dote  relations  wiih  the  propaganda 
of  Rome,  and  are  often  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  cardiual  prefect  in  the 
distribution  of  their  funds  to  particular  misfiione. 

PBO?EE,  in  heraldry.  A  charge  borne  of  its  natural  color,  is  said  to  be  proper.  An 
object  whose  color  varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  examples,  as  a  rose,  which 
may  be  white  or  red,  cannot  be  borne  proper. 

FROPERTIUB,  Bextus  AtniBLius,  an  eminent  Latin  poet;  b.  as  supposed  alwut  56 
B.C.;  died  16  b.c.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  his  native  place  was  Mevania, 
in  Umbria.  He  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  and  his  family  was,  like  many  others 
who  bad  supported  the  cause  of  Antuny,  deprived  by  Augustus  of  their  estate.  Proper- 
tins  studied  at  Rome  intending  to  devote  himself  to  Iho  bar,  but  soon  abandoned  tlic  taw 
for  poetry.  He  was  the  friend  of  Ovid,  Msecenas,  and  Tibullus.  He  left  a  collection  of 
elegies  divided  into  four  books.  In  ihe  first  three  he  sings  of  his  beloved  Cynthia;  tlie 
fourth  is  occupied  chiefly  with  heroic  and  religious  legends.  He  was  sometimes  ctdled 
the  RomaQ  CaUimachus.  His  eleg^  were  formerly  printed  with  those  of  Catullus  and 
TibuUuB,  as  In  the  Edi^  I^ineept.  The  best  later  edition  is  that  of  Hertzbere.  Halle,  S 
vols.  They  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  into  English  by 
Oxford  scholars. 

PROPERTY,  in  htw,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  person  in  anything  the  subject  of 
ownership.  It  must  be  a  right  exclusive  of  the  right  of  others,  for  some  things,  as  air, 
the  eea,  etc.,  cannot  be  exclusively  enjoyed.  Property  is  either  real  or  personal.  It  is 
also  absolute  or  qualified.   Absolute  property  is  what  is  owned  without  qunliflcation; 

aaalified  property  is  that  which  a  man  has  over  wild  animals  in  his  power.  Properly  in 
lings  personal  may  be  qualified  by  the  interest  of  more  than  one  person  in  it,  or  by  tbe 
trparation  of  the  possession  from  the  right  of  property.  Personal  pro])erty  is  divided 
ialo  prope:rty  in  possession,  and  choses  hi  action.  See  Pbrsonaij  Propebtt,  Property 
is  also  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal;  the  former  comprehending  laofnble  pmp- 
erty,  the  latter  rights  in  property.  There  are  two  kinds  of  qualified  propoly  limiteH  in 
time — one  for  a  definite  period,  onefor  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  some  otherperson.  Prop- 
erty is  lost  by  operation  of  law,  by  abandonment,  or  by  alienation.  See  RsA.L/rY, 
Baiucent. 

PSOFEZCT  (Gr.  propheteia)  is  a  word  of  pregnant  signification.  According  to  its 
usual  acceptation  in  modem  Fnglisb,  it  implies  predieiion — the  telling  of  events  altout  to 
happen  beforehand.  But  neither  according  to  tbe  original  meaning  of  the  word  prophet 
In  Hebrew  (nabi)  or  in  Greek  iprophttet),  nor  according  to  hii^torical  usage  of  the  verb 
propha^  in  English,  can  such  a  meaning  be  conddeied  exclusive.  Tbe  etymolo^cnl 
foroe  of  the  Hebrew  word,  according  to  uie  best  authorities,  denotes  "  a  person  who,  as 
it  were,  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  under  divine  influence,  or  simply  one  who 
pours  fortli  words."  The  Tioit  is  the  medium  of  special  divine  communication — accord- 
ing to  some,  tbe  man  inspired  by  God  to  whom  divine  communications  are  made;  but 
more  distinctivelr,  according  to  others,  the  man  who  delivers  the  burden  of  the  divine 
thought  imparted  to  him,  who  makes  known  the  declamlions  of  God.  Besides  the  more 
authoritaUve  expression  nabi,  there  are  two  other  exprcBsions  {tvih  and  ekozeh)  used  in 
the  Hebrew  ori^naJ  with  something  of  the  same  meaning,  and  wlUch  are  translated  in 
our  English  version  "  seer."  The  exact  meaning  of  tbe  several  words  in  their  relation  to 
one  another  has  been  much  disputed.  The  best  view,  upon  the  whole,  seems  to  he  that 
which  considers  nabi  to  denote  specially  tbe  oUScial  function  of  tlic  prophet,  the  order 
to  whi<ji  be  belonged;  and  the  other  ex'pressions  to  point  peculiarly  to  tbe  nature  of  tlie 
prophetic  c^ft — the  intuition  or  vision  of  the  divine.  The  one  mny  stamp  more  tbe 
objective  ninction  of  the  prophet  as  a  t^ler  or  vtterer  of  the  divine,  the  other  more 
M«  subjective  capacity  as  a  seer  of  the  divine.  _  , 
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the  utterance  of  the  divine.  The  prophet  is  the  "interpreter  of  the  dirine  ■will."  Kc 
is  expi-essly  called  "  the  interpreter  and  the  messenger  of  Jehovah."  The  idea  of  pix- 
dictioii  is  not  of  course  exolutltid ;  but  this  idea  is  not  a  radical  and  necessary  part  of  tlic 
lueaoiDg  of  the  woixl,  nor  was  it  at  alt  necessarily  an  element  of  the  prophetic  office. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  use  of  the  word  even  iu  our  English  Bibles  and  our  older  the- 
ological riteratura.  The  sous  of  Asaph,  for  example,  it  is  said  (1  Chron.  zxv.  8) "  proph- 
esied with  a  harp,  to  give  Ihanlcs  and  to  pru«e  the  Ijord,"  la  the  sensed  meielysluging 
or  uttering  God's  praise  under  the  dictate  of  the  divine  Spirit,  It  is  said  also  of  Philip 
the  evaugelist  (Acts  xxi.  9)  lliat  he  had  "  four  daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy." 
in  the  sense  merely  or  mainly  of  declaring  the  gospel.  In  like  manner.  Bacon  speaks 
in  his  day  of  "an  exerciie  commonly  caMed  prt^heayinff,"  which  consist^  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  Scripture  hy  successive  ministers  at  a  moeting  appointed  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  well-known  title  of  one  of 'Jeremy  Tnyloi's  books,  1%*  Liber^  ^ 
Frophetying — l.e.,  the  liberty  of  preacbine — recalls  the  same  use  of  the  word. 

Prophecy  amone  the  Jews  was  a  distinct  office  or  function  constituted  under  the 
divine  sanction.  The  prophets  were  an  order  Instituted,  or  at  least  reformed  and  more 
thoroughly  organized  by  Bamue).  There  were  prc^hets,  indeed,  before;  Abraham  is 
called  u  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  and  Moses  idso  (Deut.  xviil.  15;  xxxiv.  10);  Aaron  ia  the 
"prophet  of  Mose^"  (Ex.  vii.  1),  and  Miriam  is  "'a  prophetesB"  (Ex.  xv.  20);  but  it  was 
Samuel  who  first  establisSied  the  office  as  a  systematic  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  For 
this  puppose,  he  gathered  together  companies  of  young  men  of  promising  spiritual  attaiu- 
meuls,  who  were  trained  under  his  superintendence  for  various  Tellgious  duties — the 
exposition  of  the  theocrutic  law,  and  the  conduct  of  the  theocratic  worsliip,  especially  of 
its  elaborate  musical  departments  (1  Sam.  x.  S;  1  Chron.  xxv.  6).  The  use  of  ttie  psal- 
lei-y  and  labret,  pipe,  harp,  and  cymbal,  was  the  peculiar  business  of  the  prophets.  Tlie 
young  men  were  set  apart  to  make  proficiency  in  tliese  instruments;  they  were  placed 
under  an  elderly  head  or  president,  who  received  the  Tiame  of  father,  and  they  were 
called  his  sons.  They  were  "all  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  In  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  liarps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  €tod  " 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  6).  The  prophetic  Instltutioos  have  been  called  by  modem  divioes 
"schools  of  the  prophets;  but  this  name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  nor  even  in  our 
authorized  version.  "  Sons  of  the  prophets"  is  ttie  only  collective  name  applied  to  the 
separate  companies  into  which  they  were  formed  by  Samuel.  These  companies  were 
located  in  special  spots;  in  Bamah,  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Samuel;  in  BetbeJ. 
Oilgal,  Jericho,  and  ultimately  Jerusalem.  They  lived  in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of 
trees;  wore  a  simple,  characteristic  dress;  had  their  meals  together,  and  were  found  in 
numbers  sometimes  of-  50.  sometimes  even  of  400.  For  a  prophet  not  to  have  been 
trained  In  one  of  these  institutions,  was  deemed  as  dean  Stanley  says  {JtiwUA  ChvreA, 
vol  i.  p.  4S9),  '  an  exceptional  caFC."  Borne,  like  Isaiah  In  Jerusalem,  or  ESisfaa  in 
Samaria,  lived  in  great  towns,  in  houses  of  their  own.   The  higher  prophets  had  inferior 

Erophets  or  servants  attendant  upon  them,  whose  duly  it  was  to  pour  water  upon  their 
ands,  and  secure  provisions  for  them  (2  Kings  iii.  11 ;  v.  22).  Thus  Moses  bad  Joshua 
itnd  others;  Elijali  had  Elisha;  Eltsha  hnd  G.ehazi.  Many  of  them  were  married,  and 
had  families;  for  example,  Moses.  Samuel,  Deborah,  David,  Hosea,  Isuah,  X^EekicL  The 
wife  was  sometimes,  as  in  the  cose  of  Isaiah,  called  "the  prophetess." 

The  prophets,  according  to  this  description,  were  a  peculiar  order  of  teachers  among 
the  Jews;  prophecy,  a  distioctive  part  of  the  divine  economy,  by  which  God  trained 
ftnil  educated  the  "chosen  .people.  Beginning  in  a  definite,  though  still  unorganised 
form,  witii  Moses  (for  it  is  only  incidenlally  thnt  Abraham  is  called' "  a  prophet"),  it 
assumes  a  regular  organization  in  the  liauds  of  Samuel,  just  when  (he  earlier  form  of 
the  theocratic  government  was  passing  away,  and  the  monarchy  was  established.  It 
grew  up  alongside  the  older  Institution  of  the  Levilical  priesthood  without  any  professed 
or  formal  opposition  to  the  latter,  but  playing  a  part  distinct,  and  often  practically 
opposed  to  It.  Tlie  priests  ministered  at  the  altars  of  sacrifice,  and  discharged  all  the 
official  rites  of  purification  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law.  They  were  only  cscondarily 
lencliers  of  the  people.  The  prophets,  again,  while  joining  in  the  rites  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  were  primarily  and  mainly  teachers.  Their  function  was  moral,  and  not 
ritual ;  they  upheld  the  ethical,  spiritual,  and  eternal  side  of  religion,  apt  to  be  obscuix-d 
under  the  bflraening  tendencies  and  ambitious  ofUcialism  of  an  influential  priesthood. 
They  were  the  great  preachers  of  a  righteous  government  of  the  world,  and  of  future 
retribution  amidst  the  confusions  and  evils  of  their  time;  and  prophecy  was  the  ever- 
renewing  and  reforming  element  in  the  constantly  corrupting  and  decaying  policy  of 
Judaism.  More  particularly,  the  prophets  were  both  the  national  historiaos  uid  poets  of 
the  Jewish  people,  the  narrators  of  its  past  deliverance,  the  heralds  of  its  coming  glories. 
The  books  of  Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  included  among  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  canon;  while  the  acts  of  David,  hy  Gad  and 
Nathan,  of  Solomon  and  Jerot)oam.  by  Nathan  and  Iddo,  along  with  other  historical  and 
biographical  pieces,  have  unhappily  perished.  It  is  needless  to  point  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  the  later  prophetic  books,  beginning  with  Joel,  as  containing,  along  with 
much  direct  historical  matter  tiao,  the  most  exalted  specimenB  of  poetry  to  be  found  in 
any  language. 

But  that  whick  by  many  has  been  supposed  to  be  ^,,^^|^@Q(^^«^ler  of 
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propliccy,  ond  the  special  function  of  the  prophets,  remaiDS  to  be  noticed.  Accordiiw 
iti  ihu  geuerul  view  of  theolo^iuia  in  modem  times,  propliecy  19  peculinrly  predieitee,  aud 
Cie  uSbeutiul  cburacteristlc  of  the  prophet  is  suppotieu  tu  be  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
ewnta.  This  view  is  not  warranted,  we  have  seen,  either  by  the  etymology  of  ihe  word, 
or  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  undeniahie  that  the 
Hebrew  prophets  directed  their  attention  especially  10  tlie  future,  aud  "made  predic- 
tions concerning  the  fortunes  of  their  own  and  oilier  countries  which  were  unquestion 
ably  fulfilled,"  "There  can  Im;  »o  reasonable  doubt,  for  example,"  writes  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  modem  theologians,  "that  Amos  foretold  the  captivity  and  return  of 
Isniet.  aod  Mlaih  tlie  fall  of  Samiuia,  and  Ezekie)  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  aud  Isaiah  the 
fall  of  Tyre,  and  Jeremiuti  the  limits  of  the  captivity.  It  was  the  distiuguishiuEf  mark 
of  the  Jewish  people,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  that  their  golden  age  was  not  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  future;  tlial  their  greatest  hero  (as  the>' deemed  him  to  be)  was  not  their 
founder,  but  their  founder's  latest  desceudant.  Their  traditions,  their  fancies,  their 
glories,  gathered  round  the  liend,  not  of  a  chief,  or  warrior,  or  sage  that  had  been,  but 
of  a  king,  a  deliverer,  a  prophet,  wliowas  to  come.  Of  tliis  singular  expectation,  the 
prophets  were,  if  not  the  chief  authors,  at  least  the  chief  ezponeDls."*  The  reality  of 
asuoceseion  of  Mraslanic  predictions  H  admitted  by  even  Tcnr  advanced  ttieologiaus; 
and  the  more  usual  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  regards  these  predictinns  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  time  of  Malachi  as  admitting  of  no  question,  from  the  supposed  clearaess, 
fullness,  and  particularity  with  which  they  announce  a  deliverer,  and  describe  his  func- 
tions. "That  salvation  should  come  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Judah,  David;  tltat  at  the  lime  of  the  final  absorption  of  Jewish  power,  Shilob  (tlte 
tranquilizer)  should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
prophet  typllted  by  Moses,  a  king  descended  from  David,  a  priest  forever  typified  by 
Heicbizedek;  that  there  should  be  bom  into  the  world  a  child,  to  be  called  H&ntT  God, 
Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace;  tliat  ibero  should  be  a  ririiteous  servant  of  God  on 
whom  the  Lord  should  lay  the  iniquity  of  ns  all ;  that  Messiah,  the  Prince,  should  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself ;  tiiat  an  everlasting  kingdom  should  he  ^ven  by  the  Andent  of 
Days  to  one  like  the  i^n  of  Mao.  It  seems  impossible  to  harmonize  so  many  apparent 
coutradictious.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  at  the  time  seemingly 
pohited  out  by  one  or  more  of  these  prcdicllons,  there  was  bora  into  the  world  a  child 
of  tlie  house  of  David,  and  therefore  of  tlie  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Judah, 
vbo  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  predictions;  who  is  acknowledged  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighiy  God,  and  yet  as  Good's  rlghteons  servant,  who 
bears  the  iniquity  of  all;  who  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  for  his  own,  but  for  others'  good;  who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever,  and  in  whose  doings  and  Buffcriogfi 
on  earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  to  be  tiiereby  shown  to  have  licen  designed  to  apply  to  him;  and  if  they 
were  designed  to  apply  to  him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved. '^Smith's  DieHonary 
«f  BiHe,  art.  Prophecy. 

Such  is  the  common  view  of  prophecy.  It  has,  indeed,  Iwcn  maintained  by  certain 
writers  that  ^tftsro/^iw^iw^ft  lias  no  place  in  prophecy;  that  Isalali  did  not  foretell  the 
Babylonian  caplivity,  or  the  fall  of  Tyre,  nor  Jeremiah  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  nor 
Kabum  the  rum  of  Nineveh;  and  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  were  merely  "ardent 
hopes  aud  poetical  descriptions"  of  a  glorious  future,  into  whicli  the  prophetic  mind 
naturnlly  projected  itself.  Such  delineations  were  "in  essence  nothing  tint  for^odingg 
—«fforl8  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up  before  itself  the  distinct  form  of  the  future :  to 
make  such  presentlmeots  into  higtorieal  (UclaratioTU  Is  to  mistake  their  character.'*— 
Davidson's  latrod»etion,  vol.  iv.  But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  theory  of  prophecy,  eitlier 
among  Jews  or  Christians.  Both  alike  recognize  the  realitv  of  the  predictive  element, 
however  differently  they  may  interpret  and  apply  the  prediction.  They  contend  not 
only  for  a  special  spiritual  elevation  in  the  prophet^n  int<>n8*rr  degree  of  the  same 
divine  intuition  which  God  gives  to  alt  wlio  worship  him  in  love  and  reverence— but 
for  a  gift  of  light  vouchsafed  to  liim  different  from  any  ordinary  endowment.  Prophecy 
■9  not  merely  the  effluence  of  the  divine  Spirit  enriddng  and  exalting  all  the  nalurol  facul- 
ties, but  it  IS  the  direct  commnnication  of  Qofl  liimfelf.  to  the  prophet  unveiling  the 
future  for  the  guidance  of  hia  chnrob,  and  the  glory  of  his  name. 

The  further  study  of  the  subject  may  be  pursued  by  renders  In  numerous  volnmea, 
among  which  the  following  maybe  recommendo<l:  John  Smith,  SeUct  DiM&ttrnet  <m 
Propkeejt;  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poen  Hebraiorum;  Davison,  Dtaemines  on  Pmphecy;  Butler. 
Analogy  of  ^eligioti;  Home,  Introduction  to  Holy  Scripture;  Elcl)liom,  Die  ^n-Sisdien 
^phetan;  Swald.  IHe  Propheten  de»  Alien  Bu-nde»;  Hengstenbere,  Chrittotogy  of  the  Old 
Tedament;  Fairbaim,  Prophecy;  Davidson,  JjUroduetum  0  tfte  wi  Tettameni;  Stanley, 
Lecturer  on  the  Jewish  Church, 

PKOPOtXS,  a  subetan<»  used  by  bees  in  the  oonstnietlon  of  their  combe,  to  give  to  the 
fabric  a  strength  which  it  could  not  have  if  made  of  wax  alone.   Bee  T"^.   It  is  lUso 

'OeaBStBllIer.  JnsM  Chvrdt,  vol  L  p.  4M4  jDlgitizedbyOoOglC 
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used  for  cloBing  up  chinks  of  the  hive.  It  Is  a  resinons  nDctaons  rabstasce  of  a  reddish- 
brown  'color,  a  somewhat -bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  Is  collected 
from  the  buds  of  trees.  Hubcr  found  bees  eagerly  to  appropriate  tlie  viscoiitt  exudaiiou 
which  abounds  on  poplar  buds.  Propolis  probably  differs  a  Utile  in  chemical  conipo- 
sitioD  according  to  the  tree  it  is  obtained  from,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  resin.  It  ie 
brought  to  the  hive  on  the  legs  of  bees,  and  adheres  to  them  so  strongly  that  the  assist' 
ance  of  other  bees  is  uecessitry  for  its  removal.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  jm>, 
before,  and  polia,  a  city ;  because  the  most  exposed  parts  of  a  bec-hive  exhibit  tills  sub^ 
stance  in  grcarest  abundance.  Fordgii  bodies  introduced  into  a  Iwe-blTe,  and  which  ttia 
Itees  are  unable  to  remove,  are  covered  with  propolis. 

PR0P0NTI8.    See  Maemoba,  Bba  of,  ante. 

FSOPOBTZOK,  in  arithmetic  and  gmmelry.  is  a  particular  species  of  relation  subsisting 
between  groups  of  numbers  or  quantities.  Notwitbstamliiig  that  the  idea  of  proportion 
is  found  to  exist  in  perfection  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  yet  a  good  definition  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  two  definitions  which",  on  the  whole,  are  found  to  be 
least  objectionable  are  that  of  Euclid,  and  the  ocdinary  arithmeticral  definition.'  The  lat- 
ter states  proportion  to  be  th^  "equality  of  ratios,"  and  throws  us  back  on  the  definition 
of  the  teim  ratio  (q.v.)  ;  which  may  most  simply  be  considered  as  the  relation  of  two 
numbers  to  each  other,  shown  liy  a  division  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Thus,  the  ratio  of 
12 

13  to  8,  expressed  by  -7,  or  4,  denotes  that  12  contains  8  four  limes,  and  the  ratio  of  8 
0 

to  3  being  also  4,  we  have  from  our  definition  a  statement  that  the  four  numtH.-m,  13,  8, 
8  and  3,  are  in  proportion,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  13  bears  to  8  the  same  ratio 
that  8  does  to     or  13:8::8:3.    In  the  same  way,  it  is  shown  that  3:8. :  13^:86;  for 

g  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second,  and      ~        s'  ^  gathered 

from  the  two  arithmetical  proportions  here  given,  and  from  any  others  that  can  lie 
t<»med,  that  "  th«  product  of  the  firat  and  la$t  term*  (the  exU-emea)  ix  equiU  to  ifie  prodtuA  of 
the  tMond  and  third  term*  (the  meant);"  and  upon  tliis  property  of  proportional  numbers 
directly  depends  the  arithmetical  rule  called  *'  proportion,"  etc.  The  object  of  this  rjile 
is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers,  i.e,,  a  number  to  which  the  third 
l}ears  the  same  ratio  ihat  the  first  does  to  the  second,  and  the  number  Ih  at  onco  found  by 
multiplying  together  the  second  and  tliird  terms,  and  dividing  the  product  hv  ihu  first. 
Proportion  la  illustrated  arithmetically  by  such  problems  as,  "If  four  yartli  cost  six 
shillings,  wiiat  will  ten  coat  ?"  Here,  16  being  tlie  fourth  proportional  to  4,  6,  and  10, 
fifteen  shillings  la  the  answelr.  The  dlstincUon  of  proportion  into  dirvef  amWnfvrw  Is 
not  only  quite  unnecessary,  butfalgbly  mischievous,  as  it  tends  to  create  the  idea,  that  it 
is  possible  for  more  Uum  one  kind  of  proportion  to  subsist.  Ootitinved  proportion  indt- 
•ates  a  property  of  every  three  consecutive  or  cquidistnnt  terms  in  a  "  geonieti  icaf  pro- 
gression" (q.v.>— for  instance,  in  the  series,  2,  4.  8,  16,  33  ...  ,  2:4::4:8.  4:8::8:16. 
etc.,  or  3:8::8:33,  etc.  In  ibe  above  remarks,  all  consideration  of  inmnmen»timbie 
qfumlUie$  (q.v.)  has  lieen  omiUcd. — I'lie  definition  siven  by  Euclid  is  as  follows  :  Four 
magnitudes  are  proportional,  when,  any  equl-multh>]es  whatever  being  taken  of  the  first 
and  third,  and  any  wliatever  of  the  second  and  lourtfa,  according  as  the  multiple  of  ■ 
the  first  is  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  that  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third 
is  also  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  that  of  the  fourth — i.e.,  A.  B,  C,  D  are  propor- 
tionals, when,  if  mA  is  greater  than  716,  mC  is  greater  than  nT>;  if  mA  is  equal  to  7fB, 
mCis  equal  to  »D;  if  mA  is  less  than  nB,  tnC  is  Jess  than  nD;  mand  n.bein?  any  multi- 
ples whatsoever.  The  apparent  cumbrousness  and  circumlocution  in  this  definition  arise 
from  Euclid's  endeavor  to  include  incommensurable  quantities;  throwing  lliem  out 
of  account,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  four  magnitudes  are  proportional,  if;  like  multi- 
ples being  taken  of  the  first  and  tbinl.  and  like  of  the  second  and  fourth,  when  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  equal  to  the  multiple  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  Is 
equal  to  the  multiple  of  the  fourth.  Abundance  of  iHuslrations  of  the  general  definition 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  and  of  the  particular  one  in  the  notes  appended 
to  some  of  the  later  editions  of  the  same  work;  it  will  1>e  sufi!icient  here  to  give  an  arith- 
metical instance  of  the  working  of  the  particular  definition.  Taking  the  four  numbers 
of  a  previous  example — 13,  3.  8,  2 ;  of  13  and  8  take  multiples  by  4>  and  of  8  and  3  by 
16,  then  13  X  4  (the  multiple  of  the  first)— 8  X  16  (the  multiple  of  the  second),  and  8x4 
(the  multiple  of  the  tbinl}=2  x  16  (tlie  multiple  of  tlie  fourth).  In  this  example,  the 
two  multiples  were  so  token  that  the  multiple  of  the  first  would  be  equal  to  the  multh>lo 
of  the  second,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  multiple  of  the  third  was  also  equal  to 
tlie  multiple  of  the  fourth,  the  proportionality  of  the  four  numbers  was  establlshetl. 

PROPORTION  IN  .ESTHETICS,  the  relative  rfze  and  form  of  the  several  parts 
of  any  object  which  conveys  the  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye  and  satisfies  the  miud  as 
to  its  adaptedness  to  its  evident  use:  also,  applicable  to  groui'is  of  associated  objects  in 
their  harmonious  juxtapositions.  The  effort  to  find  some  invariable  law  of  proportion 
for  all  objects,  like  those  which  are  u^eA  m  the  exact  sciences,  is  not  likely  to  succeed, 
and  springs  rather  from  the  desire  to  have  a  creed  in  ai-t  Uian  a  principle.  The.  snow- 
flake  crystal  is  an  illustration  of  perfect  proportion  and  pcrfcptzsyc^met^C^i'^iMnr 
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fonos  aa  inQoitude  of  ntterlr  dissimilar  cirstals,  so  tliat.  were  we  to  endeavor  to  fix 
upon  the  perfect  stiow-cryatai,  or  the  law  of  proportion  in  tlie  perfect  snow-ciystal,  ne 
eLouM  meet  the  diffi«ulty  tiiat  runtt  ihrougli  all  nature — ttiot  the  laws  will  he  as  uunier- 
ous  as  the  subjects  wliich  they  govern.  Therefore,  each  subject  is  "  a  law  unto  itself." 
Au  appnixiDialion  to  a  principle  of  proportion  may  be  made  in  inauy  things  by  our 
expentiuce  in  comparing  the  pleasure  we  receiye  from  one  eeries  of  proportion  rather 
tliiui  another,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  that  one  proportion  is  better  adapted  to 
iu  work,  than  another.  It  is  a  branch,  therefore,  of  comparative  anatomy  in  which  all 
the  things  of  the  universe  are  to  be  analytically  examined  to  find  the  reason  for  the 
sensalioua  which  they  produce  in  the  mind.  A  Oerman  writer,  A.  Zeisiag,  has  assumed 
a  prindple  of  proportion  as  of  universal  applicability,  viz.,  that  the  several  {mrls  of  objects 
must  be  to  each  other  in  proportions  like  a  line  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
shorter  shall  be  to  the  longer  as  the  longer  is  to  the  whole;  or,  stated  in  another  way,  so 
that  the  larger  part  of  any  body  eb&U  be  a  mean  between  ita  smaller  part  and  its  eutiretj. 
The  applif»tlon  Is  made  to  the  hanian  form,  and  it  is  not  difflcnlt  to  fix  up(m  points  of 
diviuon  so  as  to  make  tlie  parts  conform  to  the  rule  and  seem  to  show  its  invariability. 
The  rule'  may  be  of  value  in  the  arts,  but  ikfalls  far  short  of  being  a  gcBcral  law  of 
beaaty  of  proporUon.  Observe  the  wide  diversity  of  tree  forms.  We  derive  lively 
Bensauons  of  beauty  from  all  their  diverse  variety  of  proportions.  By  what  stretch  of 
ingenuity  can  we  apply  that  law  to  ^vern  their  proportions  that  will  not  be  contra- 
dicted by  half  of  those  forms  which  give  equal  pleasure?  A  broad-headed  low  elm  full 
of  grace,  symmetry,  and  strength;  a  palm  In  the  tropics,  with  a  sU'uder  tuft  of  wnving 
leaves  near  its  lofty  summit;  the  young  elm  of  the  forest  border,  tall  and  picturesque 
and  as  unlike  Its  mature  type  aa  poGulue;  evergreen  trees  tbat  sweep  the  j^und  wilh 
great  breadth  of  pendant  branches  diminishiBg  to  a  spiry  top;  and  trees  of  the  same 
family  that  rear  columnal  trunks  of  immense  magnitude  to  carry  a  small  top,— 
in  all  these  wide  diversities  of  proportion  the  mind  is  impressed  equally  with  tlie 
heaitty  of  proportion  of  each  separate  type.  Our  re.'^thetic  perceptions  of  proportion 
ore  intellectual.  They  exact  that  the  thing  which  we  admire  must  be  proportioned 
to  its  use.  The  brood-branching  elm  boa  grace  and  beauty  not  derived  from  the 
value  of  its  shade,  yet  we  instinctively  recognize  the  merit  of  its  breadth  of  shade  and 
credit  it  with  better  proportions  as  it  fulfills  this  use.  The  young  elm  of  the  forest 
border,  with  its  straggiing  thrifty  shoots  pushing  wildly  about  as  if  undetermined  what 
form  of  tree  they  were  created  to  make,  affording  little  shade  and  less  symmetry,  isnever- 
llieless  pleasing  by  its  picturesqueness.  "It  is  out  of  all  proportion'^  some  might  bbt. 
But,  more  intelligently  viewed,  it  is  animate  with  the  growth  peculiar  to  its  youu. 
The  student  and  lover  of  trees  finds  It  a  charming  specimen;  a  perfectly  proportioned 
j/oung  elm, — much  as  a  physician  speaks  of  a  child  at  birth  as  a  perfectly  proportioned 
child,  though  the  proportions  would  be  hideous  if  maintained  to  maturity.  Tlie  statue 
of  Hercules  In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  a  marvelously  well-proportioned,  but 
abnonnal  development  of  the  muscular  system;  but  it  Is  a  monstrosltj^  if  made  to  repre- 
sent a  normal  man.  Take,  for  instance,  the  figure  of  a  dancing-girl  with  the  vigor  of  life 
and  action  rendered  by  modem  sculptors.  The  combination  of  grace,  muscular  force, 
and  mental  nerve  exhibited  are  such  that  any  ordinary  observer  will  be  struck  with  its 
beauty  of  proportion,  its  supreme  life-futlness.  But  what  is  tlie  instinct  in  tlic  unreason- 
ing man  which  tells  him,  at  a  glance,  that  Uiat  work  is  perfect  in  its  proportion!  It  is 
that  there  is  concentrated  in  one  figure  before  him  all  the  posBibilities  of  beauty  and 
power  and  activity  which  he  has  seen  now  and  then  aroand  liim  all  hb  life,  bat  not  in 
one  form  before.  Let  a  savage  stand  before  a  statue  of  a  muscular  Hercules  and  he 
will  be  at  once  and  powerfully  impressed  with  its  perfection,  and  would  be  very  likely  to 
worship  it  OS  a  god.  But  place  him  before  a  spiritual  conception  in  sculpture  of  some 
high  moral  attribute  only,  and  he  will  show  little  sense  of  its  beauty  of  proportion. 
Thus,  proportion  is  not  a  fixed  rule  of  form,  but  an  impression  on  the  mind  according 
to  the  qtiality  of  the  mind  itself,  and  to  the  objects  whose  impression  the  mind  has  been 
educated  to  take.  The  machinist  who  studies  the  mechanism  of  pumps  will  see  beou- 
ties  of  proportion  in  the  parts  of  a  machine  tliat  the  sewing-machine  man  could  not  see, 
and  tiee  rena.  Outside  of  our  own  kind  no  animal  interests  so  much  by  its  liciiuty  and 
proportions  as  the  horse.  Ai-k  a  London  dmy-man  to  select  tlie  most  finely  proportioned 
horse,  and  he  will  in  all  probability  nelect  for  his  model  a  dray  horse.  Ask  the  hunter  to 
do  the  Ftame,  it  will  be  the  finest  himting-liorse;  the  turfman,  a  racer;  and  the  highland 
hoy  will  choose  a  shaggy  pony.  This  again  shows  that  our  education  molds  the  rule 
of  proportion  in  every  case. 

Arcliitccture  ought  to  be  more  the  subject  of  rule  in  proportion  than  any  other  fine 
art.  Its  lines  are  all  geometrical.  Its  constructions  conform  to  geometric  and  mechani- 
cal laws  of  the  most  truly  scientific  character.  But  when  we  come  to  its  effects  on  the 
eye  we  find  that,  as  In  nature,  each  construction  is  a  rule  unto  itself.  The  Greek  temples 
that  men  accepted  as  unique  perfections  in  arcliitectiire  an  hundred  years  ago,  and 
Boaght  to  crown  with  the  nttribute  of  perfetrt  proportions,  are  perfect,  as  every  well- 
grown  tree  of  its  species  is  perfect,  without  proving  that  evciy  other  species  of  tree  has ' 
not  equally  perfect  specimens  of  widely  different  proportions.  The  Gothic  architecture, 
about  which  fanciful  and  absurd  theories  have  Men  advanced  as  to  its  beinx, suggested 
\^  the  interweaving  bmnches  of  avenues  of  trees  whose  trunks  wj^i^^^^^l^^ntfig 
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tlieir  branches  the  srvhing  nbs  that  formed  the  models,  ia  reality  grew  by  loe  com- 
moQcst  clumsy  processes  of  eliminatiou  by  mechanics  of  the  weaker  and  more  expen- 
sive Romau  arch  by  the  ardi  suggested  by  the  crossing  of  two  circles.  The  novelty 
alone  of  tlie  now  form  would  eive  it  an  active  growth.  Its  strength  and  capabiUties 
were  discovered  aftenrard,  ana  the  beauties  of  proportion  found  in  the  great  works  of 
Its  perfecting  em  iire  utterly  dLscordatit  in  their  vuriety.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  facade 
of  Westminster  abbej'  and  Notre  l>ame  of  Paris.  Both  main  fn^ades  have  towen 
on  a  similar  plau.  But  the  latter  is  noble  to  a  degree  that  is  wasting  in  the  former. 
Both  arc  good  Ootliic  Both  are  pleasing.  The  Notre  Dame  facade  has  level  lines 
crossing  its  front  with  a  holduess  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  In  theory  they  might  have 
spoileit  Uiti  unily  of  ttie  'style:  iu  fact,  they  add  to  its  expression.  But  to  such  great 
works,  Uiere  ou^t,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  some  definite  law  of  proportion  between 
^  the  parts — between  the  length,  the  breadth,  and  the  helriit;  between  the  towers  aud 
spires  and  the  mmn  body.  But  we  find  cntbtedrals  where  the  church  part  is  sub- 
sidiary to  the  towers — bid  behind  the  fn^du  us  iu  tlie  cathedrals  of  Ulm  and  Amiens,  in 
Franco,  and  the  effect  ia  superb;  we  would  not  have  tliem  differently  proportiwied, 
Agaiu,  the  towers  are  sulisidtary,  till  tho^nasa  loses  boldness  of  expression.  But  who 
can  deQne  where  change  in  proportion  shall  cease  to  vary?  The  new  parliament 
house  iu  Eugland  is  a  remarkable  excunple  of  bold  aud  lofty  towers  breaking  up  from 
long  level  palace  lines.  Br  what  rule  could  tin  student  for  "a  hiw  of  proportion"  govern 
the  relation  of  these  parts?  Frequently,  tlie  wider  the  divei^ence  fnim  some  supposed 
law  of  harmonious  proportion,  the  more  pleasing  the  result.  This  docs  not  prove  tliat 
there  can  be  no  law  of  proportion,  but  ouly  that  the  law  is  au  endless  book,  the  pref- 
ace to  which  is  made  tlie  experiments  of  the  \)asA,  aud  the  body  of  the  volume  yet  to 
be  made  by  experimenting  and  comparing  efiecis,  to  the  eiul  of-  time,  to  develop  all  the 
laws  of  proportion  that  the  universe  illustrates. 

The  words  symtiietry  and  proportion  are  often  used  as  intercbuugeable  terms.  A 
difference  in  testhetics  is  this:  that  while  symmetry  suggests  the  balance  of  similar  parts, 
good  proportion  idone  may  not  be  violated  by  the  association  of  parbj  not  similar.  A 
biulding.  for  ittstaacc,  may  have  a  center  with  two  wings  balancing  encti  other  as  to 
size  and  form,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  well-proportioned  cdidcc.  But  if  one  of  the  wings 
have  Gothic  windows,  the  other  Roman,  and  the  center  Greek,  it  would  certainly  be  au 
unsym  metrical   building.    The  aijsence  of  proportion  and  symmeti-y  often  produces 

Kiclurusquutiess — as  of  a  tree  bent  and  growing  to  one  side;  but  the  three  qualities  may  all 
a  united  in  one  object,  as  in  a  true  with  very  holi  irregularity  of  branches  and  outiiue, 
yet  as  a  whole  well  baluiced  on  its  trunk,  and  symmetrlo  because  of  Uie  ^neral  mmi- 
mrity  of  its  ghmth  on  all  sides.  The  parliament  homes  in  London  furnish  au  an^i- 
tcctural  example  wanting  in  the  United  Btatea  of  the  anion  (jt  jnoporUon,  symmetry, 
and  picturesquencsB. 

PROPORTIONATE  REPRESENTATION.   See  Repkesehtation,  in  politica 

FBOFOSITIOH'.  This  is  the  technical  name  for  the  final  constituent  or  ultimate  ele- 
ment of  whatever  we  call  knowledge — what  we  can  believe  or  disbelieve.  "  Fire  melts 
wax;"  *' the  harvest  is  good;"  "  Rome  stands  on  the  Tiber:"  "  the  moon  is  not  inhabited  " 
— are  propositions.  AU  information,  whether  historical,  Kientiflc,  or  practical,  may  be 
resolved  at  last  into  dmpte  statemenu  stuch  as  these;  and  all  such  statements  ore  propo- 
sitions. In  every  proposition  tliere  are  two  parts:  something  spoken  about,  called  the 
subject;  and  something  said,  affirmed,  or  declared  of  what  is  spoken  about,  called  the 
preuicaie.  In  the  first  example  eiven  "  Qre"  is  tlie  subject,  "melts  wax  "is  the  predicate 
or  uffirming  part,  to  which  a  verb  is  necessary.  In  tliesecond  example  "  harvest  "  is  the 
subject,  "is  good "  the  predicate.  But  sometimes  this  last  part  is  resolved  further  into 
predicate  (good)  and  oopula  (is).  The  predicate. then  simply  means  the  quality  or  fact 
aflQrmed,  while  the  copuia  gives  the  affirmation.  In  the  previous  case  the  copula  is  ooo- 
tained  in  the  predicate  (melts). 

Froposilious  are  afflnnative  or  negative,  according  aa  we  declare  that  a  thing  is,  or  that 
it  is  not;  "  the  moon  is  (not)  inhabited."  As  some  propositions  contain  the  form  of  a 
condition,  and  some  the  form  of  an  alternative,  these  are  cnllod  hypot?teiieal,  in  oppo- 
sition to  wliich  the  rest  arc  called  eategorieal.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  I>,  is  the  eandititmal  form 
of  the  hypothetical  class.    Either  A  is  B,  or  0  is  D,  is  called  the  duQunetive  form. 

Propositions  are  further  divided,  according  to  their  quantity,  or  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  subject,  into  univemtl,  parUeutar,  $ingular,KiAintufin^:  "  a^f  the  moving 
powers  are  originally  derived  from  the  sun"  (universal);  "aome  men  are  wise"  (particu- 
lar) ;  ' '  Soeratet  is  wise  "  (fdngular).  The  ' '  indefinite  "  means  the  uncertain  or  ambiguous 
in  form,  as  "wine is  good;"  many  of  this  form  are  known  to  be  universal,  as  "man  is 
mortal." 

In  inquiring  into  the  ultimate  import  or  meaning  of  propositions,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  came  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  they  fall  umler  five  classes,  distinguishe^l  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  quality  predicated.  The  five  universal  uid  compreheneive  predlcatea 
^rc — existence,  co-existence  (sometimes  taking  the  form  of  order  in  plncc),  succession 
(order  In  timeX  oausalioo.  resemblance.  Every  fact,  or  piece  of  information  consi'sts  in 
the  affirmation  of  some  one  of  these  five  general  attributes.  Existence  bv  itself  expresses 
ft  veiy  limited  class,  dnce  we  usually  specify  clrcttnutancet  of  tiine,^^^G^^^^  the 
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wne  avtertioii:  "  l^Mre  is  ao  ether  for  conveying  light  auo  ht-at/'isa  proposition  of 
existeoce;  but  it  would  be  more  usually  stutcd  as  having  locality  (order  in  place,  or 
co-cxistence),  "  an  ethereal  medium  Is  disused  over  all  space."  Existence  is  the  only 
one  of  the  five  attributes  that  can  be  affirmed  of  one  thing;  all  the  rest  require  at  least  two 
thing*.  The  attribute  of  co-existence  appeiurs  in  a  very  large  number  of  propositions;  all 
geographical  atatements and  local  descriptions;  all  the  natural  conjunctions  of  properties 
(the  unimul  frame  consists  of  digestive  organs,  a  nervous  system,  etc.),  affirm  co-exist- 
ence. The  attribute  of  succesdoa  is  seen  m  history,  and  in  all  the  changing  aspects  of 
things.  Tlie  attribute  of  causation  ia  a  special  case  of  succession,  so  important  as  to  bo 
raised  to  the  rank  uf  a  first-class  predicate.  The  facta  of  physical  and  mental  science  ' 
involve  not  merely  succession,  but  cause  and  effect:  "Heat  expands  bodies;"  "practice 
improves  the  human  faculties."  The  concluding  attribute — resemblance — is  of  very 
wide  occurrence.  The  propositions  of  numerical  or  matliematicut  science  all  involve 
some  assertion  of  equality  or  inequality,  proportion  or  disproportion:  "  Twice  three  is 
(equal  to)  six ;"  "  trian^ea  in  tlie  same  mse  and  between  the  same  parallels  ueequat." 
Throughout  all  our  linowledge,  the  afflnnation  of  likeness,  or  of  unUkeness,  is  a  fimda- 
mMitaffact;  hut  in  matbemaUcs  it  constitutes  the  cbaracterisdc  predicate,  or  tiie  sole 
affirmuUon. 

FBOKOOATIOK,  the  continuance  of  parliament  from  one  session  to  another.  Parlia" 
ment  is  prorogued  by  her  majesty's  command,  signified  in  her  presence  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  both  houses,  or  when  her  majesty  is  not 
personally  present,  by  writ  under  the  great  seat,  or  by  commission.  Prorogation  not 
only  suspends  all  business,  but  quaslies  all  proceedings  pending  at  the  time,  except 
impeaclimenls  by  the  commons  and  writs  of  error  and  appeals  before  the  house  of  lords. 
A  bill  must  lie  renewed  after  a  prorogation,  as  if  it  had  never  been  introduced.  A  pro- 
rogation for  a  single  day  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  to  enable  a  biil  to  be  brought  in 
a  second  time,  it  t>eing  a  rule  that  no  second  bill  of  the  same  substance  with  a  prior  oae, 
em  )»  introduced  In  Uw  same  session.  Thus  parliament  was  prorogued  by  William  III. 
from  Oct.  31  to  28, 1689,  in  order  to  renew  the  bill  of  rigliis,  regarding  which  a  differ- 
ence liad  arisen  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  that  was  mtal  to  it.  By  37  Geo. 
IIL  c.  137,  after  parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  a  particular  day,  her  majesty  may, 
by  proclamation,  call  it  together  on  any  other  day,  not  less  than  14  days  distant,  to  which 
day  parliament  Uien  stands  prorogued.    Bee  Parliauknt. 

FBOSZCTTTION,  thougti  often  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  liti- 
gation, 13  also  used  technically  to  denote  tlie  institution  of  criminal  proceedings  against 
a  party.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  prosecution  commences  in  England.  One  is  to 
summon,  or,  in  the  graver  coses,  to  arrest  and  bring  the  <^ender  before  a  justice  of  tlie 
pence,  when  the  witnesses  are  examined,  and  if  Uie  justice  tliinks  a  prima  fade  case  is 
made  out,  he  commits  the  offender  for  trial.  Another  way  is  without  any  such  preliui- 
nary  inquiry  before  a  justice,  for  the  prosecutor  to  eo  with  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury, 
and  in  ail  cases  this  is  a  step  in  the  prosecution.  The  grand  jury  hear  the  witnesses,  and 
if  they  think  there  is  a  prtvid  facie  case,  thev  find  a  true  biil;  it  otherwise,  they  ignore 
the  bill.  The  bill  means  nn  indictment.  When  the  indictment  is  found,  the  priaoners 
are  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  asked  by  the  Judge  whether  they  plead  guilty  or  not  giiiltv ; 
and  in  general  they  plead  not  guilty.  A  jurv  of  twelve  men  are  then  sworn,  and  try  ttie 
case,  and  find  a  vierdict  of  eiinty  or  not  guilty;  if  tiie  former  the  judge  sentences  the 
prisoner  to  pnni^ment,  wnich  varies  accormng  to  tile  enormity  of  Uie  offense.  In 

Soeml,  a  new  trial  cannot  be  held  in  criminal  cases,  tliough,  if  an  error  is  committed^ 
e  conviction  is  often  quadied. 

PB08EC1TT0B  is  the  person  who  takes  the  initiative  in  punishing  crimes.  In  England 
therein  no  public  prosecutor,  andtheprosecutionof  Crimea  is  left  to  uie  spontaneous  action 
of  the  injured  partv.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  man^  crimes  go  unpunished,  for  the 
mere  want  of  its  being  anybody's  business  to  attend  to  ihis  part  of  the  public  interest.  It 
is  true  that  the  attorney-general  is  sometimes  the  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the  public;  but 
this  only  happens  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  connected  with  political  government  or  some 
monstrons  and  abnoimal  crime.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  accurately  stated  that 
it  is  left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  anybody  to  commence  a  prosecution,  however 
great  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances.  But  though  he  may  take  the  initiative,  yet  in  the 
ordinary  course,  a  stranger  seldom  undertakes  such  a  duty,  and  for  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons. If  a  party  is  robbed  a  servant  or  clerk,  or  by  burglars,  he  naturally  desires  to 
prosecute  them;  if  a  person  is  murdered,  some  one  of  the  relatives  naturally  prosecutes. 
Tliercfore,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  sufficient  motive  impelling  some  party,  or  friend  of 
the  party  injured  by  the  crime,  out  of  mere  revenge,  if  for  no  other  Teason,  to  commence 
a  pnisccuUcm.  But  it  follows  that,  as  there  is  no  puUio  prosecutor,  and  as  he  who  acta 
as  such  is  a  volunteer,  he  does  so  more  or  less  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  first 
iiiBtaace-must  always  do  so.  He  must-employ  his  own  attorney  and  counsel,  who,  of 
course,  require  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  It  is  true  tliat  the  expenses  of  prosecuting 
most  crimes  are  supposed  to  be  ultinjately  repaid  by  the  county  in  which  the  trial  takes 
place;  but  this  allowance  is  a  wretched  pittance,  and  is  seldom  one-fourth  of  the  real 
expenses  incurred  by  the  private  prosecutor.  Hence,  in  the  end,  the  prosecutor,  finds 
tbat  he  loees  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well  as  Ume  In  carrying  oi&^iiWQSQaititiO  wdSe^ 
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in  practice,  the  remit  U,  that  no  person  to  -wbora  bis  moDer  Is  of  much  consequence 
ever  prosecutes  a  second  time,  and  tlie  first  time  lie  almost  lOTariably  does  bo  id  Ignor- 
ance of  the  pecuniary  result,  there  beingarague  kind  of  popular  belief  that  the  expenses 
tiro  repaid.  F«w  people,  iudeed,  fail  to  repent  of  embarking  in  such  a  litigation;  and 
the  prudent  and  experienced  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking,  that  prosecutions  are  only 
kepi  going  by  the  nnbroken  succession  of  young  and  inexperiencca  persons  who  do  not 
know  better.  A  person  who  prosecutcB  a  small  larceuy  of  five  shillings  may  incur 
exptHises  of  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds,  vhicb  is  money  out  of  pocket  %'hen  his  attor- 
ney's bill  is  paid.  But  not  only  is  (here  great  expense  and  loss  in  the  mere  prosecution 
itself;  there  are  far  more  grievous  consequences.  If  it  happen — and  it  seems  in  abont 
half  of  the  cases  it  really  does  happen — that  the  prisooer  is  not  found  guilly,  or  the  case 
breaks  down  from  defective  evidence  or  otherwise,  the  first  thing  that  the  prisoDer  does 
is  to  bring  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  or  for  malicious  prosecution,  against  the 
prosecutor  It  is  said  that  attorneys  infest  all  the  police  courts  and  petty  Eessions,  by 
keeping  an  organized  serrice  of  watchers  to  pick  up  cases  of  tjiis  kind,  which  are  called 
speculative  actions.  The  speculative  attorney  promises  to  take  the  chance  of.  gaining 
the  action,  and,  of  couiw,  as  it  costs  the  prisoner  nothing,  lie  readily  lends  liis  name, 
and,  out  of  revenge,  Joins  keenly  in  the  attempt  to  recover  large  damages.  It  is  true 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  prosecutor  ought  not  in  theory  to  lose  the  verdict,  if  he  acted 
under  a  reasonable  and  honest  belief  that  a  crime  had  been  committed;  but,  however 
plausible  this  defense  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  establish  it  iu  prac- 
tice. At  the  trial  of  the  action,  counsel  on  such  occasions  enlarge  on  the  mousinms 
oppression  of  having  given  an  innocent  man  into  custody,  blasting  his  character  and 
reputation  for  life,  and  attributing  the  prosecution  to  spite  or  maiira;  and  as  Uie  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favor  of  inuoceDce,  it  is  ssloDishiog  how  easily  a  jury  may  be  led 
away  hy  a  spurious  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  quondam  prisoner.  It  is  thus  entirely  a 
lotterv  in  such  cases  how  the  verdict  will  go,  and  verdicts  of  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
pounds  of  damages  are  often  obtained,  simply  because  of  the  accidental  defect  of  some 
conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  with  which  the  defendant  in  the  action  had  probably  no 
more  to  do  than  any  other  person.  "When  the  quondam  prosecutor  is  a  jwrson  of  sub- 
stance and  position— and,  of  course,  a  speculative  attorney  wilt  not  sue  those  who  are 
not  so— he  oftea  finds  it  prudent  to  compromise  the  action  by  paying  a  lump  sum,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  a  trial.  Many  attorneys  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land carry  on  a  large  and  lucrative  iHiainess  by  systematicully  bringing  these  speailative 
actions  against  unsuccessful  prosecutors.  The  evils  of  this  state  of  the  law  have  been 
often  complained  of.  but  have  not  yet  been  remedied,  probably  liecause  other  systems  of 
prosecuting  crime  are  open  to  objections. — In  Scotland,  a  well-settled  system  of  public 
prosecutors  has  long  been  in  operation,  which  avoids  most  of  the  evils  already  descTil)ed. 
The  lord-advocate  is  ez  officio  the  public  prosecutor,  and  tliere  are  counsel  called  advo- 
cates-depute who  assist  him,  besides  a  local  functionaiy  called  a  procurator-fiscal  (q.v.) 
in  all  {tuts  of  tlie  country.  The  public  prosecutor's  tfuly  and  business  is  to  act  on  all 
reasonable  suggestions  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  he  is  not  compelled  to 
prosecute.  line  refuse  fo  do  so,  a  private  party  may  at  his  own  risk,  with  the  con- 
course of  tlie  lord-advocate,  insist  on  the  prof^ecution ;  "but  be  may  be  called  on  to  find 
caution  or  give  security.  The  usual  course  is  for  the  procunitor-flscal  to  take  the  pre- 
cognitionfl;  i.e.,  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  the  sheriff,  a  copy  of  which  is  laid 
before  the  crown-counsel,  and  if  \her  are  satisfied  that  aprimdfacie  case  is  made  out, 
the  proceeding  is  carried  on  to  trial;  but  if  there  is  not  suificienl  evidence,  the  prisoner 
is  ordered  to  be  at  once  discliarged.  The  entire  expense  of  prosecuting  crime  in  Scot- 
land, whether  al  the  higher  or  local  tribunals,  is  borne  by  the  public;  the  persons  spe- 
cially injured  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  matter  except  to  appear  as  witnesses 
when  called  upon.   Tlus  Bystem  has  worked  for  three  centuries  with  entire  satisfaction. 

PROSECUTOR  (antu),  in  tiie  United  States  is  a  pul)lic  officer  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral government  or  by  that  of  each  state  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
violators  of  U.  S.  or  state  laws.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  definition  that  the  Eugtisfa 
system  of  prosecution  by  private  Individuals  is  not  followed  in  this  coantrv,  though  in 
some  states  there  may  lie  private  as  welt  as  public  prosecution.  The  U.  8.  prosecutor 
is  termed  a  districl^ttomey,  and  one  is  appomtcd  by  the  president  for  each  judicial  dis- 
trict; in  the  state  similar  officers  for  each  district  or  county  are  provided,  uKually  by 
appointment  from  tie  legislature  or  tlie  executive  power,  but  sometimes  by  election, 
.prosecuting  officers  are  also  appointed  for  the  police  and  minor  courts,  wltli  less  power 
than  tliat  of  the  district-attorneys,  and  special  prosecuting  agents  are  often  provided  to 
carry  out  laws  regarding  tlie  licensing  of  liquor  dealers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public 
prosecutor  in  cases  of  small  magnitude,  or  where  the  system  of  "informations"  alone 
prevails,  to  present  to  the  court  a  written  Accusation  against  the  accused  person,  which 
must  be  nn^r  oath,  and  la  called  the  infonnatlon.  In  cases  where  a  grand-jury  indict- 
ment Is  necessary,  he  must  frame  the  document  and  lay  it  before  that  body,  with  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  allegations  therein  contained.  He  has  the  right  to  be  prcRcnt  at 
tlie  sessions  of  the  grand  jury,  and  to  give  their  investigations  all  possible  aid.  When  a 
*'  true  bill"  is  returned  by  the  jury  the  furtlier  conduct  of  the  prosecution  is  altogether 
under  his  controL   He  may  employ  private  counsel  to  assist  him,  or  allow  others  to  do 
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ao.  but  he  rem^iu  the  responsible  instrument  of  the  lav.  He  may,  If  the  evidence  or 
ficts  within  his  knowledge  justify  in  liis  judgment  the  »tep,  enter  a  noSe  'prosequi,  tliiu 
endinji  the  present  prosecution,  but  not  burring  ttie  riglu  to  begin  a  new  action  on  the 
obtainiug  of  further  proof.  In  acme  fttatcs  the  consent  of  tlie  court  must  be  obtained  to 
the  entering  of  a  noUe,  but  it  is  usually  within  tlie  discretion  of  the  public  prosecutor. 
The  accused  has  a  right  to  refuse  the  offer  and  demand  a  veitiict,  if  a  jury  have  been 
impaneled. 

PBOSEIiTTES  (Or.  pivt-tlytos,  one  who  comes  from  without,  a  Btranger;  Hcb. 
Qerim)  was  tlie  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  tliose  Iicatliens  who  became  convertH  to_ 
Judaism.  There  were  two  Itinds  of  proselytes  distiuguisbed:  "  proselytes  of  tlie  gute,"' 
tliat  is.  heathen  simngers,  who,  iu  order  to  be  allowed  to  reside  ki  Palestine,  hod  under- 
taken io  submit  to  the  "seven  commandments  of  tlie  sons  of  Moab,"that  prohibit 
blasphemy,  idohitry,  murder,  incest,  tlicft,  disobedience  to  the  authoriUes,  and  tlie  eating 
of  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it;  commundiuents  which  proliably  had  grown  out  at  certtiin 
restrictions  originally  put  upon  the  "  strangers "  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Exodus  xli.  19;  xx. 
10,  etc.).  These  "proselytes  of  the  gate,"  "or  sojourners,"  could  not  claim  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  an  Israelite,  could  not  redeem  their  first-born,  and,  at  a  later  period,  wore  not 
flowed  to  live  in  Jerusalem;  yet  tbey  were  permitted  to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings, 
and  otherwise  contribute  toward  the  reli^ous  wuuts  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
second  clas^  of  proselytes  was  formed  by  the  gere  hataedek  (pious  proselytes),  or  ger« 
MerUk  (pnjBtsmeB  ot  the  covenant),  lliese  accepted  all  tiie  dogmas  and  customs  of 
Jnd^sm  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  were  called  "complete  Ismelites."  The  new  can- 
didates were  first  stHctly  aslied  for  their  motives,  and  the  claasiflcalion  of  those  who 
were  not  to  be  admitted  runs  as  follows:  tliosc  whose  motive  is  love  (husband  for  the 
lake  of  following  his  wife's  faith,  or  vice  versd);  proselytes  of  the  tables  of  the  kings 
(Le,,  tliose  who  covet  court-favor);  Est  her- proselytes  (who  wish  to  escape  some  threat- 
ening danger,  cf.  Esther,  viii.  7);  and  Lyon-proselytes  (those  who,  from  a  superstitious 
fear,  wish  to  enter  Judaism,  like  the  Samaritans,  2d  Kings,  xvii.  26).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  motives  were  satisfactory,  tlie  candidiite  was  furtiier  cautioned  against  attach- 
in":  himsetf  to  a  persecuted  people,  and  warned  that  sufferings  of  all  kinds  would  be  his 
lot  in  this  life.  If  all  this  did  not  deter  him.  he  was  "  brought  under  the  wings  of  God. " 
He  was  fully  instructed  in  the  religion  and  history  of  the  people,  and  shown  the  special 
providence  that  guided  them  and  watched  over  them.  If  a  male,  he  was  circiuncised, 
and,  in  case  of  his  being  circumcised  already  (for  instance,  if  he  belonged  to  another 
nation  practicing  this  riie),  a  few  drops  of  blooii  were  drawn  "from  the  blood  of  tho 
covenant, "  a  special  prayer  was  said  for  bim,  and  a  new  name  was  given  to  himi,  while 
for  that  of  his  father,  Abraham  was  substituted.  After  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
baptism  (tebilah)  followed,  and  he  had  further  to  offer  iip  a  aacrlfloo  (borban).  Females 
liad  likewise  to  undergo  baptism  and  to  bring  a  aacrlflee.  All  natural  ro^tlons  were 
then  canceled,  the  proselyte  was  considered  uke  "a  new-born  child," and  the  Holy 
Qhost,  was  supposed  to  come  upon  him. 

The  desire  to  proselytize,  which  became  strong  among  the  political  leaders  during 
tiie  Maccbbean  period,  and  which  led  to  the  "  brir'Ting  into  the  congregation"  of  entire 
nations,  sucli  as  the  Idumeeans  under  John  Hy.kau,  the  Iturfeans  under  Aristobulos, 
contrasted  strongly  and  most  characteristically  with  the  utter  contempt  in  which  the 
new-comers  were  held  by  the  people,  and  with  the  suspicion  with  wliich  they  were 
regarded,  and  their  (after  all)  limited  social  rights  and  ambiguous  position.  The  Tal- 
mud speaks  of  them  in  no  measured  terms,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  ^e  whole,  they 
mast  liave  acted  a  very  dubious  part.  They  were  called  the  leprosy  of  Israel ;  it  was  the 
proselytes  and  other  reprobates  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  coming  of  the  MeasiiUi;  anil 
up  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation  were  they  to  be  distrusted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
tliis,  conversions  were  very  frequent,  esi>ecially  among  the  better  classes — and  here, 
again,  among  women  principally— in  Damascus,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Home;  so  much 
BO,  that  even  the  Roman  legislation  was  compelled,  in  the  1st  c.  b.c.,  to  provide  for  cases 
ef  Judaizers.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  worth  remembering,  that  one  of  the  main  features  of 
ttie  times  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  according  to  Jewwh  tradition,  the  utter  atiolition  of 
proselytism,  and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  distinctions  of  an  opprobrious  nature  among 
men.  The  evil  repute  into  which  the  term  proselyte  had  fallen  in  the  times  of  Christ 
also  caased  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  to  adopt  the  name  of  Neophytes  (newly- 
planted)  instead. 

PKOSEBPnTA,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Persephone  (also  Pebsephatta,  Per- 
BBFHASBA,  Pherephabsa;  in  Homer,  Pebbbphokgia),  was,  according  to  the  common 
myth,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  DemetVr  (Ceres)  or  of  Styx.  The  story  of  her  abduction 
l>y  "gloomj[  Dis,"  while  gathering  flowers  on  ^e  plains  of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  in  company 
,inth  Artemis  and  Athena,  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who  simply  represents  her  an  the 
irffe  of  the  king  of  Hades,  and  as  the  mnlestic  queen  of  the  under- world — a  subterranean 
Hera  (Juno).  It  is  first  given  by  Hcsiod,  and  is  manifestly  an  allegory  of  the  seasons. 
See  CsRBs.  In  ttie  mystical  Orphic  hymns,  Proserpina  appears  as  the  oll-pervoding 
goddess  of  nature,  who  produces  and  destroys  everything,  and  phe  has  been  mixed  up 
And  identified  with  other  mystical  goddesses,  Kheai  Artemis,  Hecate,  efc.'  Shs^M 
gmcrally  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Kmv,  "maiden,"  al(^i^i|hMRi^U^nw 
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Demeter.  The  chief  WBtii  of  her  wondiip  Sialj  and  Manis  GrBsda;  but  die  had 
also  temples  at  Corinth.  M^an,  Thebes,  and  Sparta.    In  'works  oS  art,  ProserplDa  la 

represented  sometimes  as  the  grave  and  eaniest  spouse  of  Pluto,  sitting  on  a  thnme 
beside  her  somber  husband,  with  a  scepter  and  a  little  box;  but  more  frequently  aa  s 
blooming  virgin,  the  picture  of  her  mother,  in  the  act  of  being  carried  oBC  to  Uadea. 

?B08(M>T  (Or.  jnvtddia,  literally.  "  belonging  to  rang  or  hymn")  is  the  name  giveD. 
both  by  the  aDcumta  and  modems,  to  tliat  part  of  grammar  whicli  tnats  of  the  rules  of 
ihythm  in  mctrio^  compodtlon.   See  Hetbb,  Rhymk,  Bi^ank  YKBaB. 

PBOSFEGT,  in  Roman  law,  vas  recognized  as  a  lesal  incident  of  a  house,  or  an 
urban  servitnae,  so  that  no  adjoining  owner  was  entitled  to  obstruct  the  prospect  or 
Tiew  of  a  man's  house.  But  if  this  meant  more  than  tlut  the  Iwht  ^ould  not  be  sen- 
aibly  obstructed,  it  is  not  recognized  in  English  tnr  Scotch  law.   See  Light. 

PB088RITZ,  s  mwinfacturiDg  t.  of  Austria,  In  Moravia,  in  the  fruitful  pidn  of 
Hanna,  stands  on  the  Rumza,  13  m.  s.w.  of  OlmQtz.   It  has  mannfaRtories  of  woolen 

cloth,  cashmeres,  linen  and  cotton  stufTs,  distilleries,  and  breweries.   Pop.  15,717. 

PROSTATE  GLAND,  a  pale,  firm,  gianduhir  body  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pdvic  cavity,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  commencement  of  the  maie 
nnrthra.  In  shape  and  nze  it  Tesembles  a  tLorse.cliestnut,  weiehing  about  six  dnuns, 
and  Is  held  in  position  by  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  deep  perineal  fascia,  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.  It  consists  of  three  lobes,  one  middlcand  two 
lateral,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  capsule,  distinct  from  that  of  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  Its 
interior  is  of  a  pnle,  rradish-gray  color,  easily  torn,  but  very  dense,  consisting  of  glandu- 
lar sutratance  and  muscular  tissue.  The  glandular  substance  is  composed  tn  numerous 
follicles  opening  into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form  from  13  to  30  small  excretoiy 
ducts  which  open  into  the  urethra.  The  epltlielium  (q.v.)  lining  the  oanals  Is  columnar, 
while  In  the  follicles  it  is  squamoiiSu  Th?  muscular  tissue  (of  the  involuntary  iciod)  is  in 
the  form  of  circular  bands  round  the  urethra,  aud  is  continuous  behind  with  the  circular 
fibers  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  in  front  with  the  circular  fibers  of  the 
urethra.  The  prostate  gland  secretes  a  milky  fluid  having  an  acid  reaction,  and.  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  allowing  squamous  and  columnar  epithelium  and  granu- 
ixr  nuclei.  In  old  it  isliable  to  become  eiilaiged,  and  it  Is  also  sometimes  the  seat  of 
various  diseases.  Inflammation  of  the  organ  Is  rarely  ideopathic,  but  not  infrequeutly 
occurs  as  the  result  of  gonorrhea,  or  the  use  of  instruments.  Abscess  may  ha|^n 
eitlier  as  tlie  result  of  acute  inflammation,  or  it  may  occur  with  comparative^  uttle  ante- 
cedent inSammallon.  as  sometimes  happens  in  pyemia.  Prostatitis  is  liable  to  produce 
retention  of  urine,  either  from  inflammatory  exudation,  or  from  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  formation  of  pus.  In  such  cases  the  urine  must  be  drawn  from  the  bladder  by  a 
catheter,  an  operation  which,  under  the  circumstances,  requires  considerable  skill  and 
knowledge  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  gland.  The  enlai^ment  spoken  of  above  as 
occurring  in  elderly  and  aged  persons,  although  liable  to  affect  all  claaaes,  is  more  usual 
in  those  who  have  led  irregular  lives.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  hn>ertronhy  of  tlie 
nonnal  structures,  fibrous  and  glandular,  of  tiie  oif^n,  most  commonly  of  uie  flbnraa, 
but  often  of  all  the  tisaues.  In  rare  cases  there  is  excessive  development  of  the  glandu- 
lar clement,  and  sometimes  tumors  are  developed.  Sometimes  the  gland  attains  large 
dimensions.  A  preparation  of  one  taken  from  a  man  ei^^  years  old,  in  the  Norwich 
hospital  museum,  England,  weighs  90  ounces.  The  physical  effects  of  enlarged  prostate 
are  often  vcrv  distressing,  but  the  moral  effects  are  sometimes  even  worse,  the  constant 
irritation  exdting  libidinous  ideas,  leading  to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  indecency  in 
those  who  have  not  Arm  moral  control.  It  Is  not  infrequently,  however,  the  case  that 
wrong  ideas  and  wrong  faabita  have  preceded  the  prostatic  difiease  and  have  been  the 
cause  of  it.  A  state  of  atrophy  sometimes  occurs  in  the  prostate  gland  as  the  result  of 
exhausting  disease;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  congenital.  The  gland  may  also,  very 
TBrely,  he  the  seat  of  cancer,  as  well  as  of^tubercle,  and  of  c^stis,  and  prostatic  calculi. 
Prostatic  calculus  generally  occurs  in  old  people,  though  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  young  subjects.  Ericbsen  extracted  two  prostatic  concretions  from  a  lad  of  nineteen. 
These  calculi  are  usually  of  a  gray  color,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  bard,  smooth, 
and  polished,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone  or  smaller,  and  have  facets.  Sometimes 
they  attain  the  dze  of  a  hen's  egg,  when  they  are  usually  much  branched  and  irregular. 

FBOSTITVTXS,  Law  ah  to.  It  is  not  an  offense  in  this  co  mtry  for  a  person  to  carry 
on  a  course  of  prostitution  in  his  or  her  ownTJerson;  but  when  others  are  incited,  or 
forced  to  that  course.  It  may  become  so.  In  certain  circumatAnces.  Thus,  for  a  per^^n  to 
keep  a  disorderly  house,  is  an  indictable  offense,  which  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprist 
onment,  and  the  parish  officers  in  England  are  bound  to  institute  the  prosecution,  tt^ 
expenses  of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates.  It  Is,  however,  only  the  person  who 
keeps  the  house  who  is  punishable,  and  no  punishment  can  be  imposed  on  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  house  in  any  circumstances.  The  law  may  be  said  to  be  jmsaive  so  far 
as  the  mere  fact  of  prostitution  or  immoral  intercourse  is  conoemed,/and  riyesiMither 
par^  any  remedy  against  the  other,  civil  or  criminal,  aridd^itguV  bof^StttUufc^  Uie 
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reladoDs  between  man  and  woman.  Thus,  If  a  man  give  a  woman  a  bond,  providing 
her  aa  annuity  in  consideration  of  her  living  Willi  him  in  concubinnee,  the  law  will  n<^ 
enforccit,  because  it  is  an  immoral  consideration.  So,  if  a  woman  take  lodgings,  or  buy 
dresses,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  course  of  prostitution,  the  law  will  not  enforce 
tbe  payment  of  rent,  or  the  price  of  the  goods  sold,  because  the  tendency  is  immoral. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  France,  the  taw  tSk.es  direct  cognizance  of  the  fact. of  prottlitu- 
tion,  and  deals  with  prostitutes  for  various  sanitary  purposes;  but  in  this  country  the 
subject  was  entirely  ignored,  except  indirectly  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  until 
Id&l,  when  a  statute  waa  pawe^^  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  introduced  the  Frcncli  pro- 
cedure. Tbe  statute  37  and  23  Vict.  c.  85,  applied  only  to  certain  naval  and  militai|T 
stations— viz.,  Ponsmoutb,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Cbatbam,  Bheemess,  Aldcrshot,  Col- 
clieater,  Shorncliff,  the  Curragh,  Cork,  and  Queenstown,  but  not  to  Bcotknd.  In  tbose 
places  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  now,  on  infonnation,  order  a  womam  to  be  taken  to  a 
ceriified  hospital  for  medical  examination ;  and  if  she  is  found  to  have  a  contagious  d!s- 
eaite,  she  may  bo  detained  in  the  hospital  for  medical  treatment  during  not  more  than 
tbree  months,  A  woman  who  refuses  to  submit  to  examination,  or  leaves  the  hospital 
Tithout  being  duly  diacharged,  Is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  or  two  mouths; 
and  occupiers  of  houses  alluring  pnMititutes  to  frequent  their  bouses  when  having  a 
coDtagious  disease,  incur  a  penalty  of  £10,  or  three  months'  imprisonment. 

FBOSTTLE.  A  temple  with  a  portico  in  front  When  it  had  a  portico  at  both  ends, 
it  was  termed  amphi-prostyle. 

f  BOTAO'OKAS,  the  Greek  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  where  he  was  bom  of 
humble  parentage,  probably  about  480  b.c.  He  was  the  first  who  took  tlie  name  of 
"Sophist,"  or  taught  for  pay.  When  be  went  to  Athens  is  not  precisely  known;  but  he 
is  conjectured  to  bave  gone  thither  about  tbe  middle  of  the  century,  and  be  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  tbe  frieDdahip  of  Pcrikles.  Accused  of  atbdsm  by  one  of  his  own 
scholars  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his  writing  were  oMercd  to  be  publicly 
burned.  He  died  probably  in  411  B.C.  Tbe  basis  of  his  speculation  is  the  proposition 
that  "  man  is  tlie  meaBure  of  all  things,"  which  was  developed  by  him  in  a  uny  lhat 
involved  the  most  thorough -going  skepticism.  The  Thetstttuti  and' Prvin^uitu  of  Plato 
are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  ^vtagoras's  doctrines,  which,  as  delineated  by  the  great 
philosopher,  appear  shallow,  confused,  and  untenable.  All  Protagoraa'a  works  are 
lust,  though  some  were  extant  as  late  as  tbe  time  of  Porphyry. 

FBOTEA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  about  6U0  known 
species  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  South  Africa  and  of  Australia,  and 
fnnning  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  these  rcgioDS.  Some  of  tliem,  aa 
Fpccies  of  protea  and  bankma  (q.v.),  are  frequently  cultivated  in  mrdena  and  green- 
houses, being  prized  for  their  singular  and  elegant  appearance,  and  their  curious  and 
often  beantinil  flowers.  Tbey  have  usually  umbellate  branches;  their  leaves  arc  ever- 
green, and  remarkably  bnrd.  dry,  and  woody,  divided  or  undivided,  and  without  stipules. 
The  perianth  is  four-leaved  or  four-cleft ;  the  stamens,  four,  one  of  them  sometimes  sterile, 
perigynous,  opposite  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth;  the  ovaiy  superior,  consisting  of  a 
single  carpel ;  with  one,  two,  or  many  ovules;  the  style  simple,  the  sligma  undivided; 
ti>e  fruit  dry  or  succulent,  and  opening  or  not  opening,  many  fruits  often  collected  in  a 
kind  of  cone.  The  timber  some  fif  the  larger  species  is  used  for  various  puipoBea; 
others  supply  much  of  the  firewood  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  The  nuts 
or  seeds  of  some  are  eaten,  as  those  of  brahfjum  &t«Uatum  in  bouth  Africa,  and  of  gveviva 
mdlaHa  (also  called  quadria  heterophyUa)  In  GUIL  Thoee  of  tbe  bitter  are  much 
esteemed,  and  are  called  awHan*  and  n«^. 

IBOTECnOlf— FBOTEOTITE  SnTT,  In  political  economy,  terms  applied  to  a  prac- 
tice, now  in  disuse  in  Britain,  of  discouraging,  by  heavy  duties  and  otherwise,  the 
Importation  of  foreign  goods,  under  the  notion  that  sucli  a  practice  increased  the  pros- 
pmty  of  tbe  country  at  lait^e.    Bee  Frbb  Tbaoe  (fltUe) ;  Taiufp. 

nOTEOTOB,  a  title  which  has  sometimes  been  ocmferred  in  England  on  theperson 
who  bad  the  care  of  the  kingdom  during  the  sovereign's  minority.  The  eai-1  of  Pem- 
bralte  waa  protector  in  1216,  in  the  minority  of  Henry  HI.  Humphry,  djike  of 
Olonceater,  held  the  same  office  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  from  1422  to  1447. 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  protector  in  1488,  prior  to  his  aacending-  the  tliione  as 
Iticfaard  III.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  king  Henry  VIH-'b  sixteiin  executors,  waa 
in  1648  constituted  juotector,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. .  with  the  assislance  of 
a  coaninl,  consisting  of  the  remaining^fteen  executors;  a  dignity,  however.  wliU-b  bu 
enjoyed  batafew  months.  Oliver  Cromwell,  In  Dec.,  1653,  took'the  title  of  Icnl  pro- 
tector of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  1A58  bin  son  Ricli- 
ard  moceeded  to  bis  title  and  authority,  but  was  never  formallj;  installed  in  tiie  protector- 
ate, which  he  resigned  In  tbe  following  year. 

PROTEIDS  (Proteisb  and  Pbotkdik  Bodiks,  ante).  The  protetne  bodies  may  be 
included  under  the  general  name  otprot^dt,  and  divided  Into  tbe  following  clas!)cs: 

CioAae  L  J9aUv6  aUmment,  oocnning,  as  their  name  Implies,  In  a  naturu/^tatein^hi; 
maltteaes  and  flnlds.  They  an  sohibte  Invater,  and  are  not  prec^itfit^^yfti^^^dte 
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acids,  by  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or  by  chloride  of  sodium.  They  are  coagulated 
when  lieaifd  to  about  158°  Falir. 

1.  Jigg-alliumen. — This  naturally  exists  in  an  aqueous  solution,  forming  a  transparent 
vellowish  fluid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  Ity  strong  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  is 
Immediately  Hud  rapidly  removed  the  precipitated  albumen  Trill  readily  redisoolve  in 
water.  If  tbe  nlc-oliol  is  iillowed  fo  remain,  the  precipitalc  fuitns  a  coagulum  which 
is  inmitublc.  Etlier  coagulates  egg-albumen.  Strong  acids,  cspeciulty  nitric,  produce 
coaguliitioii  lilte  thai  by  heat  or  the  prolonged  action  of  alcotiol,  and  the  coagulum  docs 
not  redissolve  on  ilie  removal  of  the  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  load,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  cause  precipitation  without  coagulation,  but  tlie  precipitate  will  redis- 
solve  if  the  precipitant  is  removed.  Strong  aceUc  acid  in  excess  produces  no  precipitate; 
hot  if  tlie  solution  is  concentrated  the  albumen  is  tramiformed  into  a  transparent  jelly, 
nnd  a  similar  result  follows  the  addition  of  strong  caustic  potasb,  a  profound  ch^mge 
being  effected  in  botb  cases.  A  solution  of  egg-albumen  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  yellow  liirht  35.5"  to  the  left  (—  35.5°).  Strongly  acidifying  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid^incrcases  the  left-handed  polarization  to  —  37,7°. 

3.  i8eri/nt-aA»men  resembles  cgg-albutnen,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  following  char- 
acteristics: Th(!  rotatory  power  of  serum-albumen  is  for  yellow  light— 56°,  and  it  is  not 
coagulated  by  etlier;  uor  is  it  very  readily  precipitated  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  and 
whatever  precipitnie  occurs  is  easily  rediseolved  by  the  audition  of  more  acid,  tlie  reverse 
of  what  takes  place  witli  egg-albumen.  Precij^tated  or  coagulated  Knim-albumen  Is 
Holubte  in  strong  nitric  acitT  which  coagulates  egg-albumen.  Serum-albumen  is  found 
in  binod  serum,  and  also  in  lymph,  both  that  which  is  contained  in  tlic  lymphatic  vessels 
and  in  the  tissues,  also  in  milk,  cliylc,  and  several  pnthulogicul  transudations,  one  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  albumen  wbich  appears  in  urine  In  certain  foims 
of  renal  disease. 

CikVSS  n.  Derived  aSmmem  Albuminates). 

1.  Acid-albumen. — If  a  solution  of  native  albumen  is  acted  on  for  a  time  with  dilute 
hydrochloiic  acid  (or  some  other)  it  liecomn  changetl  in  properties;  it  is  no  longer 
coagulabte  by  beat;  when  the  solution  is  carefully  neutralized  the  albumen  is  completely 
precipitated.  The  proteid  in  this  case  becomes  converted  into  what  is  called  acid-afbu- 
men,  whose  characteristics  are  insolubility^  in  distilled  wator  and  in  solutions  of  common 
salt  and  other  neutral  salines,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  as  well  as  alkalies; 
and  such  solutions  iire  not  coaguluble  by  boiling.  If  finely-chopped  muscle,  from  which 
the  soluble  albumens  have  b^a  removed,  is  treated  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  .3 
per  cent  solution  of  hydrocliloric  add,  most  of  tbe  muscle  becomes  dissolved,  the  trans- 
parent solution  couliunin^  a  proteid  which  closely  agrees  in  most  characteristics  with 
acid-albumen,  and  is  called  ft/niemin  (q.v.). 

2.  Alkali-aibumen. — If  serum,  or  egg  albumen,  is  treated  with  a  dilute  alkali,  a 
change  similar  to  that  which  occurred  with  treatment  by  acid  takes  place,  and  the  albu- 
men 18  no  longer  coagulable  by  heat,  and  precipitation  follows  neutralization.  Indeed, 
the  two  preparations  seem  to  be  of  tbe  same  nature,  and  one  may  he  substituted  for  the 
otim  in  subsequent  experiments.  The  rotatory  powerof  aikalt-albumcn  varies  according 
to  its  source.  When  it  is  prepared  by  strnng  caustic  potash  from  serum-albumen,  tite 
rotation  increases  from  —  56°  (tiiat  of  simple  serum-albumen)  to  —  86*.  Wlien  prepared 
from  egg-albumen  it  is  —  47°  instead  of  —  85.6°  (that  of  simple  e^-a)bumen).  If  pre- 
pared from  coagulated  white  of  egg  the  plane  of  polaiization  will  be  turned  —  58.8°.  It 
18  therefore  supposed  tliat  tliere  are  several  forms  of  alkali-albumen. 

8.  Caae.itie. — Tliis  proteid  exists  in  milk.    See  Casbixb, 

Class  III.  QlobuUnt.    See  Globuuhs,  or  Olobuldt  uid  QLOBtJum. 

Ci.AB8lV.  mWjw  (q.v.). 

Class  y.  Coagulated  prateidt. — Insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
in  neutral  saline  solutioiis  of  all  strengths;  soluble  only  in  strong  acids  and  strong 
alkalies,  except  at  high  temperatures,  wlicn  dilute  preparations  will  effect  a  slight  solu- 
tion. The  calculated proteidshre  produced  by  heatingto  158°  Fnlir.  solutionsof  egg-albu- 
meu  or  serum-albumen,  or  acid  or  alkali-albumens,  or  fibrine  suspended  in  water.  At 
the  temperature  of  the  body  they  are  converted  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  of 
pancreatic  juice  in  an  allcaline  medium,  into  peptones.  This  action  takes  place  during 
the  digestion  of  cooked  meats. 

Class  VI.  Peptonet. — These  remarkable  organic  compounds  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  not  precipitjited  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  adds  or  alkalies  or  by 
boiling.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcoliol,  but  are  also  with  difticully  precipitated  by  it, 
and  wlien  precipitated  are  unchanged  by  the  process.  They  are  not  precipitated  by  sul- 
phate of  cojtper,  chloride  of  iron,  nor  (with  some  qapeptions)  by  f  ernwynnide  of  potassium 
oraeeticacid.  Iiithesercspectstlicydiflerfromm^totlierprotcids.  Precipitation  is,  how- 
ever, produced  by  chlorine,  iodine,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  men  uiy,  nitrate  of 
silver,  acetate  of  lead,  and^nnin.  Like  all  proteids,  the  peptones  have  a  specific  left-hand 
rotatory  power  over  (Kilanzed  light;  but  imltkethe  others, boiling  produces  no  change  in 
tbe  amount  of  rotation.  Peptones  are,  doubtless,  formed  in  large  quantities  in  tbe 
stomach  and  intestines  during  digestion;  but' only  a  small  quantity  can  be  found  in 
the  digesting  mass  or  In  the  chyle.  Without  attempting  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
where  the  final  cdhveision  of  proteids  into  peptones  takes  place  (perhaps  luutud^  sur- 
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Aoe  of  tbe  nrncons  membnme  ot  the  vtomacli,  vhich  la  prolwble),  it  may  be  remarked  ' 
that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  peptones  are  absorbed  very  soon  after  the}-  are 
formed.   See  Dioebtion. 

TBO'TEIKZ  AND  THE  7B0TEIHX  BODIES.  Under  the  term  proteine  bodiea,  chemista 
include  ihe  foUowinp substances:  Albumen,  flbrine,  syntonine  ormuacle-flbiiue,  caseiue, 
gloliulice,  aud  broiuatO'Crystalliue.  Albumen,  fil^ine,  and  caseine  are  commou  both  to  the 
Hntmal  aud  ve^uible  kiugdom;  while  the  three,  others  occur  only  in  the  animal  kiug- 
ilom  (oimiely,  m  muscular  tissue,  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  tlie  eye,  and  in  the  bloou- 
cells).  The  most  careful  aualyses  have  shown  thatiu  their  compositioD,  these  subsUuices 
are  almost  idcQtical,  and  Uiat  they  all  contain  almut  58.6  per  cent  of  carbon,  7.1  of 
h}'dn^i),  15.6  of  nitrogen,  aud  23.1  of  oxygen,  with  a  varying  quantity  of  sulphur  not 
exceemiig  1.6  per  cent.  Tbsae  Bubutanccs  are  aa  dmilar  in  many  of  their  properties,  and 
in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  as  In  tlielr  ultimata  compositioo,  and  hence 
chemists  were  Daturally  led  to  entertain  the  view  that  they  piissessea  a  common  radical. 
Mulder  (q.T.)  announced,  iu  1838,  that  he  had  discovered  this  radical,  which,  from  its 
importance,  lie  named  Pkoteinr  (Or.  proteuo,  I  hold  the  first  place),  and  that  he  hod 
fomid  that  albumen,  fibrioe,  caseine,  etc.  (which  at  that  penod  were  known  as  the 
alb\tminou»  bodies,  the  albuminoid  group,  or  the  cUbumiTiates),  were  combinatioDS  of  tiiis 
proteine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  or  simply  with  sulphur.  The  composition  of  tiiis 
proteine  is  represented,  according  to  the  discoverer,  by  the  formula  CatHi»N<0iD,2HU. 
Lielagand  several  of  his  pupils  have,  however,  sbowathnt  Mulder's  proteine  always  con- 
tains  a  small  but  rflrial}fe  amount  of  sulplinr;  and  they  deny,  on  wliat  are  gene^lly 
dee!ned  sufficient  grounds,  the  existence  of  proteine  as  a  separate  body.  The  tcim  pro- 
teine bodies,  cfT proteine  eomp<mnds,  is,  however,  commonlypetained  both  by  physiologist* 
and  chemists,  as  being  the  most  CMivcnient  one  for  representing  a  class  of  compounds, 
wliicli,  whether  Mulder's  theory  is  correct  or  not,  deserve  their  name  from  their  con- 
stituting the  group  which  form  the  most  essential  articles  of  food. 

The  PROTKim  BoDm  may  be  eenerally  described  as  nearly  colOTlew,  neutral,  nltrog- 
enoos  bodies,  soluble  In  potash  smutioD,  and  not  yielding  gelatine  when  boiled  wiUi 
water.  They  all  present  two  modiflcatioiiB,  differing  essentially  from  one  atiollier;  in 
one  of  which  they  are  soluble,  and  in  tbe  other  nearly  or  quit«  insoluble.  They  exist 
nsturally  only  in  the  soluble  modification,  altliough  not  necessarily  Id  a  stateof  solution. 
Most  of  them  are  transformed  into  the  insoluble  state  by  boiling,  by  the  mineral  acids, 
and  by  numerous  salts';  add  one  of  tliem,  fibrine,  undergoes  this  modification  on  simple 
removal  of  the  blood,  or  other  fluid  containing  it.  from  the  organism.  This  passage 
from  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  form,  is  temed  eoag%Uation,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
chemical  ctiuuge  takes  place  in  Uie  |»t>ces8. 

Tiw  toluHe proteine  bodiet,  in  tiieir  dried  state,  form  pale  yellow,  translucent  masses, 
devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  precipitated  from  their  watery  solutions  by  alcohol,  by  the  mineral  aoitls, 
by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  llte'vegetable  acid!*  generally;  and  by  many  mineral  oxides 
and  salts.  The  inei^ubU  proteine  ^iet,  when  freshly  precipitated,  are  of  a  white  color,  in 
flakes  or  small  clots,  or  viscid  and  glua-Iike:  wlien  dried,  they  may,  be  reduced  to  a 
whitish  powder.  .       ,  . 

The  praducts  tbe  dectHitpoBltion  of  tbe  proteine  bodies  are  very  numenwB.  and  tbe 
study  of  thow  products  is  tk  enux  importance,  as  tending  to  elucidate  thechanges  which 
the  tisBucs  undergo  In  the  body  during  their  dlsint^Tation. 

PROTEL'ID-^.   See  Aahd-Wolf. 

PROTESILA'US,  a  legendary  king  of  Tbessaly,  brother  of  Alcimede,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Jason.  FrotesUaus  married  Laodamia  and  socm  after  sailed  with  the  other 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  Homer  portrays  him  as  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  hostile 
Aore  and  as  tbe  first  man  kilted  by  the  enemy.  Laodamia  committed  snidde  on  llea^ 
ing  <rf  her  husband's  death. 

VBO^ECT  Ifl  in  law  a  legal  document,  dravn  up  ^  a  notaiy-publlc,  jiving  notice  of 
some  act  of  a  public  natiire.  aa  the  protest  of  a  bill  of  enihange. 

FB0TE8TAHT,  a  term  first  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Luther,  from  their  protesJing 
arainst  tbe  decree  pa<<sed  by  the  Catholic  states  at  the  second  diet  of  Speier  in  1539. 
This  decree  had  forbidden  any  further  innovations  in  religion,  and  enjoined  those  slates 
that  had  adopted  the  reformation  so  far  to  retrace  their  steps  as  to  reintroduce  the  mass, 
and  order  their  ministers  to  avoid  disputed  questions,  and  to  use  and  explain  the  Scrip- 
lures  only  as  they  bad  hitherto  been  used  and  explained  in  the  clmrch.  The  essential 
principles  involved  in  the  protest,  and  lb  tbe  arguments  on  which  it  wfts  grounded! 
were:  1.  That  the  Catholic  churcli  cannot  be  tbe  judge  of  the  refonned  churclies,  whidk 
are  no  longer  In  communion  with  her.  S.  That  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  supreme, 
and  above  that  of  councils  and  bishops.  8.  That  the  Bible  is  not  to  Iw  interpreted  and 
used  according  to  tradition  or  use  and  wont,  btit  to  l>e  explained  by  means  oi  itself — its 
own  Ians"!igeond  connection.  As  this  doctrine,  that  the  Bible,  explained  independently 
of  nil  external  tradition,  Is  the  sole  authority  in  all  mntters  of  faith  and  discipline,  is 
really  the  foundntinn  stone  of  tlie  reformation,  the  term  Protestant  was  ext^nde<I  from 
tb<»e  who  signed  the  Speier  jwotest,  to  all  who  embraced  the  fnn^iwiies^KblidlgMblC 
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'  involved  In  it:  antltliiuProteatBiitctaUTcbes became  synonymonawitli  reformed  cliurclies. 
Tlie  essence  of  ProtestaDtism.  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  hohliug  any  special  systcnt 
of  doctrine3  and  discipline,  but  in  the  sonrce  from  which,  and  the  wiiy  in  which  it  pn>- 
poses  to  seek  for  the  tnitli  in  hH  matters  of  faith  and  practice;  and  thus  n  church  niiiihr. 
in  tlic  progress  of  research,  see  reason  to  depart  tram  special  poinU  of  its  hitti'erto 
reralvcd  creed,  without  thereby  ceasing  to  be  Protestant.  The  symbols  or  confessions 
of  the  Protestant  churches  were  not  intended  as  rules  of  faith  for  all  time,  but  as 
expressions  of  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture.  When,  at  a  later 
time,  it  was  sought  to  erect  them  into  unchangeable  standards  of  true  doctrine,  this 
was  a  renunciation  of  the  first  principle  of  Protef)tant:sm,  and  a  relum  to  the  Catholic 
principle;  for,  in  making  the  sense  put  upon  Scripture  by  the  reformers  the  standard  of 
truth,  nil  further  investigation  of  Scripture  is  arrested,  the  authority  of  the  reformers  is 
set  above  that  of  the  Bible,  and  a  new  tradition  of  dogmas  and  interpretation  is  created, 
which  diflere  from  tlie  Catholic  tradition  only  in  beginning  with  Luther  and  Calvin, 
instead  of  with  the  apostolic  fathers.    See  Befoemation. 

TBO'IEirs,  in  the  Homericor  oldest  Greek  mythology,  appears  as  a  prophetic  "old 
man  of  the  sea"  {haUM  geriin)  who  tends  the  scal-flocka  of  FoseidOn  (Neptune),  and  haa 
tlie  gift  of  endless  transformation.  His  favorite  residence,  according  to  Homer,  Is  the 
island  of  Pharos,  off  the  moutli  of  the  Kile;  hut  according  to  Virgil,  the  iKlaud  of  Carpa- 
thos  (now  &earparUo),  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  Here  he  rises  at  midday  from  the  floods, 
and  sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  shores,  surrounded  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
This  was  the  time  when  those  who  wished  to  make  him  prophesy  sought  to  catch  him. 
But  it  was  no  easy  task.  Proteus,  unlike  most  vaticinal  personages,  was  verj'  unwilling 
to  prophesy,  and  tried  to  escape  by  adopting  all  maoner  of  shapes  and  diaguises.  When 
he  found  his  endeavors  hopeless,  be  resumed  hi»  proper  form,  and  then  spoke  out 
unen'ingty  about  the  future. 

?BOT£ns,  a  genus  of  perrenibranchiate  batracbia  (q-v.),  having  a  long,  nnooth, 
naked,  eel-like  body;  four  small  and  weak  legs;  tbe  fnre-feet  three -toed — the  hinder,  fonr- 
tocd;  the  tail  compressed  and  formine  a  kind  of  fln;  the  bead  lengthened  and  flattened; 
the  eyes  extremely  smalt,  and  covered  by  the  skin;  the  ears  concealed  in  the  flesh;  the 
gills  external  and  permanent,  reddish,  ver}'  conspicuous,  between  the  head  and  the 
fore-legs.  Notwithstanding  the  permanent  external  gills,  there  are  also  lungs  in  the 
form  of  simple  slender  tubes,  ^rminated  by  a  vesicubr  dilatation.  The  only  known 
species,  P.  anguinut,  is  found  in  subterranean  lakes,  in  the  great  limestone  caverns  in 
Carniola.  It  seems  to  live  chiefly  in  the  mud  which  forma  Uie  bottom  of  the  lakes  or 
pools ;  but  almost  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits.  It  is  of  a  pale  rose  or  flesh  color,  10  or 
V2  in.  long,  seldom  above  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in 
confinement  for  several  years,  in  a  darkened  aquarium,  apparently  without  food.  One 
which  ate  a  worm  died  soon  after.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  proteus  ore  extremely 
Jarge. 

FSOTSTTS,  a  name  given  by  many  naturalists  to  certain  animalcules  remarkable  for 
changef ulness  of  form ;  on  which  account  also,  as  the  name  proteus  has  been  otherwise 
appropriated  in  science,  they  now  receive  the  generic  name  amai>a  (Or.  vicissitude).  Thev 
are  prototoa,  and  ranked  among  the  rhieopoda.  See  these  heads.  TbOTHs  found  in  f  resn 
water,  and  are  generally  from  to  of  an  incti  in  diameter,  wnen  Uiey  assume  a 
flomewhat  globoM^  form,  which,  however,  they  exchange  for  almost  every  tmsf^nable  shape, 
eotliattheycannot  be  describcdashavinganyproperordefiniteshape  whatever.  They  con- 
sist of  a  tninsparcnt  gelatinous  substance  (sarcode),  or  protoplasmic  matter,  which  is  divis- 
ible into  two  layers,  an  outer  (eciosarc)  and  an  inner  (endotare).  Theectosarc  is  highly  con- 
tractile, and  can  l>e  protruded  into  blunt  flngcr-Iike  processes  called  paeudo-podia  (false- 
feet),  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  move  along,  and  by  which  It  procures  ita  food, 
fuich  as  adiatom.  which  it  draws  Into  its  substance,  there  being  no  mouth;  andtheeffete 
matters  are  ejected  from  any  part  of  its  circumference.  These  psciido-podia  can  be 
protruded  from  any  part  of  the  surface,  and  can  be  affain  retracted  at  the  will  of  the 
LDiinal.  The  c'>dy  organs  present  in  these  animals  is  the  nucleus,  a  dark,  solid,  refrac- 
tive bodv,  whose  function  is  unknown;  the  eontractiU  veeides,  which  are  spacea  filled 
with  fiufd.  and  pulsate  rhythmically ;  and  otlier  spaces  called/twd  vacuoles. 

Reproduction  takes  place  cither  by  fission,  or  a  single  pseudo-podia  separates  and 
becomes  a  fresh  amceba;  or  by  tlie  separation  of  a  little  mass  of  sarcode  from  ttie 
interior,  the  animal  having  become  quiescent,  and  the  nucleus  and  contractile  vcaidea 
disappearing.   These  little  masses  develop  themselves  into  ordinary  nmceba. 

PBOTOOOGOVS  (Or.  flrat-grain,  a  genus  of  palmtllacaB  (q.v.X  to  w^'ch  red  snow  (q.v.) 
is  commonly  referred. — Another  species  is  P.  ptuviaH*,  not  unfreauent  in  stagnatlns 
min-water.  It  passes  through  various  stages  of  growth,  in  which  it  has  been  descrilieu 
under  various  generic  and  specific  names.  In  some  of  its  stages,  in  which  it  moves  by 
means  of  two  long  cilia,  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  animalcule.  Its  color  is 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  red ;  and  the  red  matter  often  appears  as  a  mere  central 
nuclens,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  tlie  <^  of  the  animalcule.  In  its  ordinary'  form  it 
consists  of  a  mass  of  colorless  pnOaptam  (sec  Cells),  with  red  or  gre^  granules  diffuBed  in 
it.  aunvunded  by  a  pninonfi'al  Htr^  (see  Cells),  and  undergrang  dmsion  into  halvea, 
which  are  soon  Burrounded  by  separate  envek^s,  tmd  Qndg^gg[|<^i^^^pmpt^e  new 
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ceUs  thus  fonned,  and  they  aw  formed  with  great  rapidity,  lieing  sometimes  set  free  by  the 
(li^iolution  of  the  original  eoveloping  membrane,  more  freqiieiitly  rcmaiitiDg  iral>euded 
in  ii  gelatinous  substance  formed  from  it.  The  uew  cells  often  eeiid  forth  two  vibnitile 
lilHmeata  or  cilia,  which  spring  almost  from  oae  point,  often  a  kind  of  lieak ;  and  move 
wiili conKiderable  rapidity;  and  in  this  state  also,  they  multiply  by  binary  subdivi- 
mil;  or  tliey  rest,  become  enc^ated,  and  divide  ioto  four.  If  slowly  dried,  the  P.  plu- 
viiilit  retains  life,  and  resumes  its  functions  when  again  moistened. 

FSO'TOCOL  (Qr.  protot,  first,  and  koUa,  glue),  aword  used  in  two  senses:  1.  The  rough 
(Imft  of  an  instrument  or  transaction;  and  more  particularly  the  original  copy  of  a  go'v- 
emmeotdispatcb,  treaty.  orotUer  document.  S.  A  record  or  renter.  In  Scotland  every 
Dottuy,  on  admission  to  office,  formerly  received  from  the  clerk-register  a  book  called 
bis  protocol,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  insert  copies  of  all  the  instnmients  whicli  he 
might  have  occasion  to  execute,  to  be  preserved  as  in  a  record.  At  one  time  these  proto- 
cols wtre  attempted  to  be  made  available  as  records  of  sasines.  but  many  causes  operated 
ti)  prevent  their  being  thus  used;  they  have,  however,  often  been  found  serviceable, 
wlien  ragularly  kept,  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  missing  deed. 

PXO'XOOEHE  (Gr.  first-born),  a  granitic  rock,  composed  of  the  same  Ingredients  as 
tnie  granite,  except  that  the  mica  is  replaced  by  talc.  It  received  its  name  because  it 
Via  supposed  to  have  been  the  Jirst-formed  eraoite.  It  abounds  in  lite  Alps,  and  is 
found  also  in  Cornwall.  The  clay  produced  oy  its  decomposition  ia  greatly  valued  for 
the  munofacture  of  china. 

FBOTOGIHES,  a  celebrated  painter  of  ancient  Greece,  was  tt.  at  Eaunus,  in  Caria, 
anrt  practiced  his  art  at  Rhodes.  Veir  little  is  known  concerning  him.  except  that  he  •van  a 
conlemporary  of  Apellee,  who  waa  the  means  (see  ApelijBS)  of  Rrst  drawingthe  atteutittn 
of  the  Rhodiana  to  tus  extraordinary  merits.  FUay  says  that  when  Demetrioa  Folior- 
kctes  was  endeavoring  to  conquer  Rhodes,  he  took  the  utmost  precautiona  to  prevent 
any  injury  from  happening  to  the  studio  of  Protogenes.  who  then  lived  iu  a  Utile  cot- 
Lige  {eaaula)  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  even  stole  away  at  times  from  the  turmoils 
of  ihe  siege  to  visit  the  painter,  quietly  and  earnestly  pursuing  his  work  amid  "the  din 
of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  the  battering-engines. "  Protogenes  died  about  800  b.c.  He 
wa.<)  a  careful  and  elaborute  painter,  sparin;^  no  pains  to  secure  a  brilliant,  natural,  and 
flaishcd  piece  of  workmanship;  and  was  apparently  held  in  the  highest  mtimation 
by  the  ancients.  Cicero  says  tliat  his  pictures  were  perfect  in  every  respect.  The 
pHndpal  were;**  A  Satyr  resting  and  holding  his  pipes;"  "The  Paraloa  and  Ammonim" 
(ormcred  ships  of  the  Athenians,  executed  for  the  Propyhea  at  Atfaeus);  and  "The 
Tbesmotbete"  (for  the  Atiunlan  senate-house  of  the  Ave  hundred). 

PROTOHIFFUS.   Sec  Horbb  Fossil. 

PROTONOPSIS.   See  Msnofoioe,  ante, 

PBOTO-HOTABT  (Gr.  protm  first,  and  Lat.  nota/riu»,  notary),  the  name  given  to  a  notary 
appointed  by  the  holy  see.  Among  the  officials  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  a  body,  twelve 
in  number,  called  the  college  of  notaries,  who  are  to  be  dlstinguislied  from  honorarv  or 
extraordiimry  apostolic  notaries.  The  former  are  said  to  date  from  a  very  early  tfme, 
and  are  charged  with  the  official  registration  of  all  the  solemn  acts  of  the  pope,  whence 
they  have  a  very  special  duty  in  relation  to  canonizations  of  saints,  etc.  Their  number 
wofl  fixed  by  Sixtus  V.  at  twelve,  and  they  enjoy  many  privileges.  An  apostolic  notarv- 
extraordinaty.  altbooeh  called  proto-notary,  does  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  Tfie 
proto-notary  extraormnary  may  be  named  not  only  by  the  pope,  Init  also  a  l^ate 
(<1-T.),  and  under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  Roman  coltege  of  notaries. 

PBO'TOFETTES  {Pnkf^iifrta,  Or.  first  plants),  a  name  now  frequently  emploved  to 
designate  the  lowest  or  simplest  OT|^nisms  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  corresponaing  to 
the prototoa  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  regarded  as  amongthe  «4w  (q.v.).  Many 
of  them  are  mere  simple  cells,  which  multiply  by  ofviaion.  althou^  perhaps  they  may  yet 
be  found  to  have  also  another  mode  of  reproduction ;  others  consist  of  cells  united  by  a 
gelatinous  substance,  and  the  aggregate  in  some  is  a  shapeless  mas.s:  in  others,  a  plnnt- 
like  structure,  the  form  resulting  from  the  mode  in  which  the  divi^on  of  cells  takes 
plnce.  In  none  of  them  do  the  cells  assume  determinate  characters  in  any  part  of  the 
strueiore,  so  as  to  constitute  different  oi^ans;  In  which  they  differ  from  all  liigher 
plants,  it  is  sometimes  very  diflScult  to  distinguish  protophTtes  from  protoeoa;  and 
perii^  the  mirest  distinctive  character  is  the  nature  of  tneirfood.  Some  of  tiieprotogm. 
waving  no  mouth,  as  the  pr^teutor  amirha,  might  be  regarded  as  plants  rather  than 
aniiiiaU;  but  tbey  subsist  by  consuming  organic  particles,  vefjetnble  or  animal,  whilst 
protophytea  live  by  appropriating  inorganic  substances,  chiefly  from  the  air  or  water 
around  them.    Among  the  protophytes  are  palmeUaeea  (q.T.), 

PBO'TOFIASX.  See  Celu. 

PBOTOZO'A  (Gr.  proton,  first,  and  iodn,  animal),  constitute  the  lowest  animal  sub- 
kingdom,  and  include  a  large  number  of  animal  l>eings  of  tlie  lowest  and  eimplettt  type 
of  organization.  Their  bodies  cousist  either  of  a  simple  cell  or  of  an  aggregation  of  cells, 
^h  of  which  seems  to  retain  its  independent  existence.  Iu  none  of  the  protozoa  can  a 
nervous  system,  or  organs  of  sense,  be  detected;  and  except  iu  one  g|^fJEb^^jii6Ji@^l^ 
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there  is  no  trace  of  a  mouth.  Excepting  t!ie  sponges,  they  are  generally  of  very  minnte 
size,  and  only  to  be  observed  witli  the  microscope;  and  excepting  a  few  tliat  iniiabit  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  all  are  aquntic  animals.  They  generally  present  the  appearance 
of  a  trauRparent  gelatinous  cell,  containing  n  nucleus;  in  addition  to  which,  one  or 
more  clear  pulsating  spaces,  termed  eorUraetiie  wmelet,  may  be  frequently  seen.  Except- 
ii^  the  iufusfM'ia,  nooe  present  true  reproductiTS  oignns,  reproaucUoo  being  usually 
accomplished  by  fission.  They  are  dlvinble  Into  the  follovriuggroupaor  classes,  each  of 
vhicb  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article:  {i}ffreffannida,  (2)  rhwjpoda,  (S)  tp^agiitt  vad  (4) 
infumria;  to  which  Qreeu,  in  his  Manned  of  Protoim,  adds  polyejfmna  and  thalaaei- 
c<^lida  (both  of  which  ure  commonly  included  in  the  rhizopoda). 

nU)UD  FLESS  is  the  popular  term  for  conrse  and  too  luxuriant  gmnulations  (q.v.) 
springing  up  on  wonnds  or  ulcerated  surfaces.  Such  granulations  must  be  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  or  suli^ate  of  copper,  eiUier  in  the  solid  form  or  la  strong  solution. 

PBOVDHOIf,  FiERRS  Joseph,  a  noted  French  publicist  and  specuhitor  on  social  and 
political  subjects,  was  b.  July  15,  1809,  at  Besau9on,  in  which  town  his  father  was  a- 
'  poor  cooper.  Through  the  good  ofQces  of  chorituule  friends,  he  .received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  place,  and  from  the  first  ^ve  great  promise 
of  talent;  while  slill  very  young,  however,  he  quitted  the  institution  lu  order  to  aid  his 
family,  which  had  faDeo  into  great  distress,  and  sought  employment  in  a  printing  estab- 
lishment. Here  he  was  noted  lor  the  most  punctual  discharge  of  duty ;  aud  in  the  hours 
not  occupied  in  work,  he  contrived,  by  a  rare  exercise  of  resolution,  to  complete  and 
extend  his  education,  la  1830  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  a  miDisteriai 
journal,  preferrmg  an  houorable  independence  as  a  workman,  to  the  career  of  a  writer 
pledged  to  the  support  of  authority.  He  beuime  partner  in  18ST  with  MM.  Lambert  aud 
Maurice  in  the  development  of  a  new  lypogruphical  process;  was  engaged  on  an  edition 
of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  contributed  uotes  on  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language; 
aud  iu  laSS  published  an  Esaai  de  Giammaire  Qenerale;  in  approval  of  which,  a  trien- 
nial pension  of  1500  fniocs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  ncademie  de  Be8an9ou.  On  this 
accessioa  of  funds,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pai'is;  and  subsequently  contiibuted  to  the  £ncy- 
df/pedie  CatheHque  of  M.  Parent  Desbarres  the  articles  Apustusie,  Apocalypse,  and  others. 
In  1840  ho  issued  the  work  entitled  ^'ert^  que  la  Pivprietel  which  afterward  became 
so  famous.  The  nature  of  the  doctnne  announced  in  it  is  sulticienily  indicated  in  iis 
!H>ld  piinidox,  soon  to  be  widely  popuhirized — Ln  Piopitete,  t'tist  le  Vol.  At  the  moment 
it  attracted  little  notice;  and  the  i>ole  results  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of  his 
pension  by  the  academy,  on  the  woro  of  his  noxious  opinions,  nnd  the  threat  uf  a  prose- 
cution, which,  however,  was  derailed  from  at  the  instance  of  M.  Blaoqui.  the  political 
economist,  to  whom  reference  m  the  matter  was  made.  In  1842,  for  a  repetuion  of 
offense  in  his  AtertUsemerU  anas  Propriitttires,  he  actnnlly  was  nrnsecuted  before  tlie  Cour 
d'Asjiisra  of  Besan^on,  but  8uceee<led  in  oMnining  an  ftcquitbil.  Prom  18^  to  1847 
Proudhon  was  employed  at  Lyons,  under  MTM,  Ganthier,  m  the  superintendence  of  a 
scheme  of  water-iransport  on  the  rivers  Badne  and  RhOne;  publishing  during  thii  time 
at  Paris  the  two  works  entitled  De  la  GrSaUon  de,  VO}'dTe  dan*  t  HwiumUi,  and  Sy^iie 
dea  ContradictionM  Eatrtomiqvea. 

With  the  outburst  of  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  the  opportunity  of  Proudhon  bad 
arrived.  He  instantly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  on  April  1st  he  cjime  before  the  public 
as  editor  of  the  Bepr^niat  dn  Peiiple.  instantly,  by  his  fierce  and  vigorous  advocacy  of 
extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  opinions,  mnking  his  mark  ns  a  leading  figure  of  the 
hour.  His  paper  was  suppres-^ed  in  Aufrust  follawing;  but  meantime,  on  June  4,  no 
less  than  77,094  enthusiastic;  admirers  had  voted  him  into  the  conelituent  assemlily  ns 
r^reseotative  of  the  department  of  the  Bf^ine.  His  career  as  a  senator,  if  brief,  Ivought 
him  at  least  notoriety.  jO»  Propriiie,  e'egt  le  Vol,  thouph  a  maxim  mucli  rontmenduig 
itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  Uie  hungry  masses,  naturally  failed  to  Und  like  acceptance 
witli  an  audience  mostly  with  some  sous  in  the  pocket  Proudhon  soon  ceasetl  to 
address  the  assembly,  for,  so  soon  as  he  ascended  the  tribune,  the  indi^^nant  roar  which 
Biiluted  him  rendered  audible  speech  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  Proudhon 
once  more  betook  himself  to  his  pen,  nnd,  as  editor  of  three  daily  journals  in  succession, 
avenged  himself  on  the  adversaries  who  declined  vita  Toee  to  listen  to  him,  the  chief 
victims  of  his  savage  personalilies  being  MjVL  Ledru-RolUn,  de  Lamarline,  Louis  Blimc, 
Considerant,  Cavaignac.  etc.  All  three  papens — Le  PeupU  (Nov.  33,  1848— April,  1840), 
Tm  Voiz  du  Penpie  (Oct. .  1840— May,  1850),  Le  Pcupk  de  1850  {June  Oct.  18)— were 
iu  turn  suppressed  as  ananrhic  and  obnoxious.  During  their  continuance  he  was  repeat- 
edly subjected  to  fines,  which  were  defrayed  for  him  by  popular  subsci'iption. 

In  Jan.,  1849^  he  attempted  a  reduction  of  Mb  theories  to  practice  by  the  institution 
of  a  bangue  du  peuple.  This  project,  which  had  for  lis  object  la  guppi-etmoii  du  capital, 
speedily  experienced  at  the  hands  of  "  cnpital  "  the  fate  it  bad  imctided  to  iofiJct.  The 
hank  was  closed  by  authorily,  and  its  originator  fled  to  Geneva,  to  escape  ihreittcned 
imprisonment.  In  June,  however,  he  returned,  and  his  next  three  years  were  passed 
in  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic.  Wliile  shut  up  there,  he  married.  During:  his  imprisiMi- 
mcnt  he  gave  to  the  world  the  works  entitled  Gmfeatkma  ffvn  Bitotvtionaire  (1840),  AekM 
de  Ut  lienaiution  (1849),  OraiuUS  du  Cfredit  (1850),  and  La  RevoluUan  Soa{Ue  deinim^^  par 
^  Coup  ^SHatiX^);  the  last  of  which  u  remarkable,  in  thej||j^|^^^f(^f0n|^nt8, 
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for  tlie  deamrw  with  which  he  states  the  alteroattve  of  ranarekte  ou  le  OtariBme,  as 
pressed  on  Louis  Kapoleon,  then  president.  In  June,  1852.  he  was  set  at  llber^;  and 
«Iiiitting  Paris,  no  longer  a  desirable  abode  for  such  unquiet  spirits,  went  to  Belgfuin, 
when:  lie  continued  to  publish  from  time  lo  time  on  his  tavorite  subjects  of  speculation. 

He  (lied  in  obscurity  at  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1865. 

Moniitrous  as  are  tlie  social  theories  with  wliicli,  in  the  history  of  his  time,  the  name 
of  Proudhon  remains  connected,  his  power  as  a  writer  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  may  be 
questioned  Iiow  far  he  vias  K  any  lime  the  dupe  of  his  own  paradoxes,  or  blind  to  tbe 
Hii*r  insufficiency  of  the  premises  from  which,  with  a  show  of  scientific  rigor,  he 
evolved  his  portentous  results.  It  is  related  that  in  the  negotiation  of  his  marringe,  he 
was  very  sharply  solicitous  ns  to  tliC  disposal  of  certain  property  possessed  by  tift  lady; 
and  that  on  her  notuiy  venturing  some  sui-prised  allusion  to  the  famous  La  Brcpri^i  c'ett 
le  Vol^  the  philosopher  gravely  i-eplied,  "Be  pleased,  my  dear  sir,  on  such  an  occasion 
as  the  present,  to  be,  if  possible,  a  little  serious." 

PROUT.  Fatkes.   See  Mahokt,  T&lscbl 

?SOnT,  Samuel,  painter  in  water  colors,  was  b.  at  Plymouth  In  1788.  He  evinced  a 
stmiig  love  for  nature  at  an  earlv  age.  Mr.  Britton,  wlien  about  to  collect  materials  for 

liis  Ueaatie»  tif  En^nd  and  Walet,  cnf^^cd  his  professional  aid;  ^d  bis  drawings  mnde 
fur  Britton's  work  attritcted  so  much  notice  in  London  that  be  was  induced  to  take  up 
lii^  residence  in  thiit  city.  In  18l8,  having  been  advised,  on  account  of  his  liealth, which 
liadHlways  been  delicate,  to  try  a  change  of  air,  he  went  to  Rouen  by  Havre;  and  the 
I)!Cture8que  street -architecture  and  fine  Gothic  remains  there  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  his  uiiud.  that  afterward,  his  principal  works  were  those  in  which  architecture 
liud  a  proralDeut  place;  and  from  time  to  time,  In  his  after-career,  he  made  excursions, 
lunsacking  every  corner  at  France.  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  for  picturesque 
urcliitectural  renuiins.  Prout's  name  is  dear  to  nil  the  artists  and  amateurs  of  this  gen- 
eration, for  there  are  few  who  have  not  ix-cn  incited  or  instructi'd  by  his  numerous  ele- 
mentary drawing- books,  in  the  slightest  of  which  tnlent  and  feeling  for  art  are  con- 
tpicuoua.  His  water-color  drawings  are  characterized  by  decision  m  handling,  great 
In'Adth,  and  clear  ami  pleasing  coloihig;  goml  specimens  are  highly  valued.  He  died 
ill  Cumherwell  Feb.  9.  1852.  His  chiiracter  was  amiable,  and  he  was  highly  respected 
I  Ijy  his  professloual  bretliren, 

'    PR0VEN(;AL  language  an©  literature.    See  RoMAMic  Language; 

Tkoubadour,  ante. 

PBOTXKCE.  formerly  a  maritime  province  of  France,  in  the  extreme  s.e.  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  was  txiuuded  on  ifie  s.  by  Ibe  Mediterranean,  and  comprised  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  var,  BaEses-Atpes  and  tbe  e.  part  of  Vaueluse.  It  included 
a  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  tlie  Roman  province  of  C}aul  generally  called 
Pmiiida  ("  the  Province"),  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

FB0VESB8  (Lat.  proterbt'uin,  a  common  saying  or  word,  Gr.  paroimidn,  a  wayside 
sayiag.  corrL'spoiiditig  to  Eng.  byword)  are  pithy,  practical,  popular  sayings,  expressive 
of  ccrtaiu  more  or  less  general  convictions.  The  definitions  of  the  proverb  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  its  own  varieties  of  form.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as  "remnapte,  which, 
oil  account  of  their  shortness  and  correctness,  have  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck  and 
niins  of  ancient  philosophy."  Agricola  considers  tliem  "short  sentences,  into  which,  as 
in  rules,  tbe  ancients  luive  compressed  life."  Erasmus  holds  them  to  be  "  well-known  and 
well-used  diet  a,  framed  m  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  form  of  fnsblon."  Cervantes  explains 
thrai  as  "short  sentences  drawn  from  long  experience."  Johnson  talks  of  them  as 
"short  sentences  frequently  repeated  by  the  people."  Less  definitions  of  than  general 
opnions  on  the  proverlM,  are  saying  hke  that  of  Howell,  that  "  sense,  shortness,  and 
Bait"  form  their  component  parts.  They  are  "  the  genius,  wit.  and  spirit  of  a  nation." 
according  to  Bacon.  "  The  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one,"  according  to  earl 
Russell.  In  them.  It  has  been  said,  is  to  be'found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  precious 
documents  in  regard  to  the  interior  history,  the  manners,  the  opinions,  the  beliefs,  the 
eustoros  of  the  petmle;  and  their  use  has  been  strikingly  pointed  out  by  George  Herbert, 
who  entitled  his  collection  of  proverbs  Jaeula  PrudeiUtum  (Darts  or  Javelins  of  the  W  ise), 
a  term  probably  derived  from  Plato's  Ftota^onu. 

Yet  there  have,  on  the  other  hand,  not  been  wanting  those  who,  like  lord  Chesterfield, 
liaVB  depTPcated  their  use  in  polite  society,  on  account  of  their  occasional  vulgarity,  and 
recommended  stilted  sentences  k  la  Rochefoucauld  instead.  Of  these  eolitanr  voices 
however,  no  more  notice  was  ever  taken  than  they  deserve.  From  the  earliest  bistontnl 
times,  proverbs  have  been  household  words,  not  merely  among  the  oeople  at  liu"ge.  but 
among  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men.  The  prodigious  amount  of  sound  wisdom  and 
good  common  sense  they  contain,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  kindliness  they  breatbe,  their 
pmdential  rules  for  every  stage  and  rank,  their  poetry,  bold  imagery,  and  passion,  their 
vit  and  satire,  and  a  thousand  other  qualities,  have,  by  univer^  consent,  made  them 
the  most  fnvorfte  mode  of  imparting  hints,  counsels,  and  warnings. 

Being  emphatically  sayings  originated  within  or  commonly  adopted  by  the  people, 
and  handed  down,  in  most  cases,  from  the  remotest  antiuuity,  the  question  P^^'  ^^^^^ 
wigiQ  and  age  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.   Some  of  tlieir  soiirceat^a;rabheeB(pwlw:DL 
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out  in  tbc  responses  of  or&cles,  in  the  allegorical  Bymbols  of  F^'tliagoros,  In  the  verges  of 
the  aocieLiL  pouts,  in  mythological  tales,  in  historical  events  to  which  they  allude.  That 
they  existed  to  a  groat  exteatlwfore  the  times  of  which  written  records  nave  reached  us. 
is  clear  from  the  number  of  them  which  He  Imbedded — aa  a  kind  of  well-known  quota- 
tions— In  these  records  tliemseWes;  and  wliat  tends  stilt  further  lo  increase  the  difficulty 
of  giving  them  a  kind  of  fixed  habitation  within  a  certain  countrj-  or  age,  is  the  circum- 
stance tliut  the  same  proverbs  are  found,  ae  it  were,  among  all  nations  and  at  all  ages. 
From  the  east  they  were  for  the  most  part  imported  into  Hellas,  thence  to  Rome,  and 
from  thence  they  were  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  partly  brought  back  again,  slightly 
altcredfto  thecal  Even  certain  Jewish  proverbs  quoted  by  Christ  and  thca^Mtlea,whirli 
hitlierto  did  not  seem  to  offer  any  analogy  in  other  languages,  might  be  traced  bock  to 
India. where  they  had  existed  for  many  long  cehiuries  before  tliey  found  their  way  into  the 
popular  speech  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  thence  into  tlie  Talmud.  That  the  named 
of  their  authors  should,  as  a  rule,  be  lost,  is  not  surprising;  yet  we  do  meet  with  single 
instances  in  which  either  the  author  of  a  proverb  is  well  known,  or  others  whose  nation- 
ality and  birthplace  are  easily  recognized.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  generally  so.  le  mciii- 
oraole  event  in  a  celebrated  man's  nfe  which  is  ''emembered  in  close  connectlor  with  a 
certain  striking  sentence  he  then  uttered.  In  the  latter,  the  sceneiy,  the  circumstances, 
the  history  of  a  special  countrr,  may  so  unmistakably  be  pointed,  that  they  leave  no 
rcK)m  for  any  (foubts  on  the  birtuplace  of  the  special  proverb;  and  more  than  thr''.,  even 
the  special  period  which  gave  it  birth  may  be  recognized  by  some  trace  of  its  character, 
mannci's,  fasliions,  and  occupations.  "  What  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  of  a  DHtioQ, 
the  aspect  under  which  they  contemplate  life,  how  honor  and  dishonor  are  distributt-d 
among  them,  what  is  of  good  or  of  evil  report  in  their  eyes,"  as  a  recent  writer  has  it. 
will  surely  be  apparent  In  their  national  proverbs.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Greek 
proverbs  may  be  designated  as  being  fraught  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own 
mythology,  poetry,  and  history,  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  fntellcctual  training  tliat 
ran  through  all  classes.  The  Roman  ones — fewer  in  numlicr,  as  far  as  they  are  the  ^ii- 
uine  growth  of  their  own  soil — have  much  less  poetry  about  them,  and  are  also  deficient 
in  the  refinement  and  delicacy  which  were  indigenous  to  Hellas.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  character  of  the  people  comes  well  out  in  the  jbonstantly  reiterated  lessons  of  fru- 
gality, patience,  perseverance,  independence  thcxlnculcate;  the  practical  hiuts  as  to 
marriage,  education;  and  the  various  pursuits  of  that  busy,  vigorous,  energetic  nation 
— and  among  wbidi  fu^cuUure  playea  a  prominent  part.  Of  the  proverbs  now  iu  u-^e 
among  European  uatlons — calculated  at  about  30,000 — the  Spaniards  are  supposed  ti 
have  a  very  large,  If  not  the  largest  proportion.    They  may  be  recognized  by  a  certain 

?rand<32a,  a  statcline^s  and  thoughtfulncss,  blended  tiiougfi  thoy  be  with  humor  und 
rony:  and  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  honor,  and  freedom  with  which  they  are  flllcil. 
The  Italian  proverbs,  which  come  next  as  to  quantity,  are,  to  a  certiUn  extent,  replete 
with  a  certain  shrewdness  and  selfishness;  antf  while  they  are  fraught  with  unbridicil 
passion,  teach  doctrines  of  cynicism  and  general  distrust;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tlu-re 
are  many  of  the  noblest  stamp,  of  a  delicate  refinement  of  beauty,  of  a  subtle  wisdom, 
tfiaching  honor  imd  honesty,  plain-dealiagatid  uprightness.  In  the  same  way,  the  French, 
the  Qeraian,  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus,  and  every  nation  under 
the  sun,  impart  a  certain  distinctive  type  and  Ktamp  to  their  homely  sayings,  which  telN 
a  distinct  tale  i^spectiog  their  own  inner  life  and  national  peculiarities.  Of  the  Scotch 
proverlw,  of  wliich  Kelly  collected  3.000,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  shrewdnes!". 
altliough  deficient  in  delicacy,  about  them;  that  they  are  "idjomatic,  facetious,  and 
strike  home." 

Of  the  general  utility  of  the  proverb  it  is  needless  to  speak,  after  what  we  have  said; 
we  will  only  adduce  the  well-known  frequent  use  made  of  them  for  ethical  purposes  in 
Scripture,  which  contains  an  entire  book  of  thcin,  ascribecl,  for  the  greater  part,  to  tlie 
wise  king  himself;  in  the  Mldrash  and  Talmud,  which  contains,  likewise,  a  whole  col- 
lection of  pithy  sayings  of  the  "fathers,"  or  Mishnan  teachers,  and  out  of  which  sever;»l 
later  collections  have  been  compiled:  In  the  patristic  and  later  theological  writers,  who, 
like  Luther,  drew  very  largely  upon  these  popular  treasures. 

Erasmus  lays  claim  to  be  the  first  modern  collector  of  proverbs,  although  Polydorc 
Vergil,  and  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  arouses  him  of  plagiarism.  His 
Adagia  (Par.  1500}  fired  the  learned  in  Europe  with  a  desire  to  collect  and  to  publish 
proverbs  of  their  own  countries.  F.  Nunez  and  the  marquis  of  Simtellana  edited  Snan- 
ish  ije/raTUM/  Florio,  an  Italian,  QianUmdi  BicTeatione  {XtiXiX);  which  was  followen  by 
the  Italian  collections  of  Angclus  HonozinI  and  Julius  Varini.  Ondin  published  French 
proverbs  as  Cui-iositen  Fran^oUes.  The  first  real  German  (Nether-Saxon)  collection  is 
due  to  Johann  Agricola,  whose  Oemeine  Spriktooerde  appetired  in  1S38.  In  England.  Cam- 
den, Herbert.  Howell,  Fuller,  Ray,  Kelly,  Bobn,  and  others;  in  GermnOT,  Weber, 
Sailer,  Nopitzsrh,  etc.,  have  Issued  national  collections.  Freytng  and  Burknardt  piili- 
lished  Arabic  Proterb$;  Dukes,  a  sma!!  collection  of  Neo-Helwew  proverbs,  etc.  Thus, 
it  m:iy  easily  be  seen,  there  is  by  no  means  a  lack  of  material ;  and  yet  very  little  has 
been  done  toward  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  numerous  points  of  interest 
connected  wiih  tfiis  fmlijcct.  DiHracH's  Curi/ntUUH  of  Literature  eonlninF*  a  valuable  eswiy 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  ProvorlM."  from  which  (as  also  from  EiseleioV i?»r/>Ai«/jy^r  nnd 
Sinnreden,  1840)  archbishop  Trench  has  derived  n  great  desOiigiC^funnfttM&m^  excel- 
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lent  little  book.  On  the  Lemn$  in  Proverit.  Preytaff*8  introductioa  to  his  collection  of 
Arabie  Proverbs,  and  that  of  Le  Rous  de  Lincy  to  his  French  collection,  make  bonorable 
exceptions  to  the  genenil  run  of  vapid  prefaces  to  most  modern  cfrilections. 

PSOTXBBS,  The  Book  of  (Heb.  Mishle,  LXX.  Paroimia  Sal&montog,  Vulg.  Pratei^), 
a  cflnouical  book  of  the  Old  Testameat,  contaioing  an  antholo^  of  enomes  and  sen- 
tencea,  the  fruit  of  reflections  on  tlie  Mosaic  law  and  on  tlie  divine  guidiince  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  tbe  Israelites.  It  is  also  called  Uie  ' '  Book  of  Wisdom, "  inasnmcb  as  it  embraces 
the  doctrines  of  the  old  covenant  crystallized  into  religious  maxims  of  tbouglit,  will,  and 
RCti<m.  Practical  piety  is  enjoined  under  the  name  oi  "life,"  while  " death"  represents 
sin  tbroughout.  The  form  of  these  proTerbs  is  manifold — Bimilea.  enigmas,  theses  and 
antitheses,  wise  sayia^,  gnomes,  compariaous,  etc.,  vary  conskmtly.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  to  which  the  two  last  chapters  fonn  an  appendix.  Tbe  first 
section  (chaps,  i.-ix.)  coulaius  a  description  and  a  reconunendutiun  of  wisdom  as  the 
highest  good  obtainable,  and  is  further  sultdivided  into  three  portions.  The  second 
(x.-xziv.  34)  is  equally  in  three  portions,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Bentences  ore  very 
loosely  strung  together;  while,  in  the  second,  they  aw  joined  into  more  continuous 
utterances,  sometimes  running  througu  several  verses;  and  the  third,  which  has  the 
inscripiioa:  "These,  too,  are  of  the  wise  men,"  contains,  again,  some  single  scDtences, 
princijjally  in  tbe  form  of  commandments  ami  ijrobibitions.  The  third  section  (xxv.- 
xzix.)  is  inscribed:  "  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  tbe  men  of  HezekiaU 
king  of  Judah  copied  out,"  and  is  somewhat  different  from  the  former  by  the  more  pre- 
dominant form  of  .theses  and  antitheses,  catch-words  by  which  an  association  of  ideas 
is  produced,  and  similes.  Tbe  first  chapter  appended  (xxx.)  contains  tlie  proverbs  of 
Agur,  which,  in  a  very  artificial  Kurb,  teach  tbe  true  wisdom  and  its  practice  in  life;  the 
second  (xxxi.),  inscribed:  "Words  of  king  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  thai  his  mother  taught 
liim,"  contains  from  verses  1-9  wise  maxims  for  a  king  aiient  chastity  and  temperance, 
and  from  10-Sl,  the  praise  and  properties  of  a  gofxl  wife,  in  the  form  of  an  alphabetical 
song.  Tnidilion  has  ascril>ed  the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Solomon,  "  the  wisest  of 
men :"  but  altiiougb  neither  tbe  language,  nor  the  structure,  nor — as  has  principally  been 
urged— the  contents,  are  of  a  nature  to  convince  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  assum- 
itrg  various  authors  and  various  epochs,  there  is  no  doubt  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  (his  bypothesia.  Who  tlie  Agur  whs  that  is  mentioned  as  tbe  author  of  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one,  is  not  easily  conjectured.  Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  results  of  the 
speculations  about  the  reputed  author  of  tbe  last  chapter,  Lemuel,  bv  some  supposed  to 

the  brother  of  Agur.  Probably  it  id  nothing  more  than  u  symbofic  name.  The  last 
section  (xxxi.  10-81)— an  alphabetical  acrostic— probably  belongs  to  tbe  7th  c.  b.c.,  and 
l)y  its  language  and  form,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  author  of  the  preceding  part 
of  the  chapter.  The  nucleus  of  the  book  is  formed  by  the  second  section  (x.-xxii.  16), 
to  which  tbe  first  (i.-ix.)  was  added  by  way  of  introduction,  and  the  third  as  tbe  con- 
clwUng  portion.  Whether  that  flnrt  anthology  (from  the  8,000  p:overbsof  Solomon 
mcntlonea  1  Kings  iv.  83)  was  collected  and  redacted  (into  section  two)  during  Solo- 
mon's lifetime,  is  very  doubtful;  so  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  learned  men  at 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  undertook  their  additional  collection  with  a  view  to  a  then 
already  existing  portion.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add.  that  Jerome,  misled  by 
I  Kings  iv.  32.  erroneously  stales  our  Iwok  of  proverbs  to  contain  tbe  8,000  proverbs 
there  ascribed  to  Solomon.  The  canonioity  of  the  book  is  matter  of  controvei'sy  in  the 
Talmud;  there  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  obieotloD  to  receive  it  among  tbe 
number  of  sacred  books,  on  account  of  certain  contmdictfoDs  ctmtained  in  it;  this  objec- 
tion, however,  was  overruled,  and  it  occurs  in  the  order  of  the  Haf;iographa(Ketbubin)) 
of  the  Ma^oretic  code,  generally  between  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  order  followed  in 
the  authorized  version  bad  been  adopted  already  in  the  time  of  Jerome.— PrinciiHU 
writers  on  Proverbs  are  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Hitzig,  Bister,  RosemnOller,  Hlnel,  Umbreit, 
M.  Stuart,  and  Dr,  Noyes. 

PROVIDENCE,  in  theology,  is  God's  wise  and  powerful  preservation  and  govern- 
ment of  his  creatures  and  worits.  By  preservation  is  meant  that  all  creatures  and 
things,  with  their  powers  and  prcjperties,  are  continued  in  existence  by  tlie  will  and 
power  of  God.  Some  regard  this  as  a  continual  creation ;  which  others  deny,  since,  ns 
they  affirm,  calling  into  existence  is  a  different  thing  from  continuing  in  existence;  in 
the  former  there  can  be  no  co-operation  with  second  causes;  but  fn  the  latter  God's 
power  acts  in  connection  with  them.  The  question  is  one  of  metaphysics.  The  gov*  ~ 
eminent  of  tlie  universe  includes  the  great  end  which  Ond  deigns  to  attain,  and  the 
means  and  processes  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplisJied.  These  imply  an  intelligent  con- 
trol over  all  physical  forces,  intellectual  powers,  and  moral  agencies.  1.  Tbe  fact  of 
providence  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  creation.  Tbe  supposition  that  God  would 
create  this  vast  univerKe,  and  leave  it  without  care,  either  for  its  preservation  or  its 
accomplishment  of  the  design  for  which  he  created  it,  is  absurdly  contrary  to  the 
dirine  wisdom  which  creation  itself  displays.  There  must  be  a  providence  proportioned 
to  creation,  and  as  the  whole  universe  has  been  created,  providence  must  extend  over  U 
all  3.  Prov)denc<!  is  actually  exhibited,  through  tbe  universe,  in  the  preservaUon  of  it, 
tiirouirh  long  pcriojiR  of  time.  Tlie  design  to  preserve  it  and  processes  by  which  it  is 
preserved  are'manlftefed  throng  it  alL  The  ccmtlnual  exeniae  of  flfovenfln^nt  kMh 
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wise  exhibited  over  Ita  pli^ioil,  ibental,  and  moral  forces.  8.  The  religious  nature  of 
man  iuRtinctively  believtm  in  a  uuiverftal  providence.  It  recognizes  huniun  uepotid^uce 
on  God  and  responfiibiUty  lo  him.  It  believes  in  his  momt  government  ub  exerciM.'d  in 
this  world.  It  believes  in  intercourse  with  him.  It  is  naturally  prompted  to  call  on 
bim  in  trouble,  danger,  and  want.  It  fears  the  exercise  of  his  justice  towards  truus- 
'gressoi-H;  it  feels  its  need  of  his  mercy.  AH  this  would  be  a  delusion.  Imposed  ob  the 
nature  of  man  by  its  creator,  if  there  were  no  universal  providence  correspoudiBg  to  It. 
Some  indeed  attribute  the  existence  of  all  religious  convictions  to  education.  The 
answer  to  them  is,  that  the  sense  of  dependence,  responslbiilty,  and  obligation,  aad  of 
divine  government  over  men,  is  too  general  to  be  accounted  for  by  education.  Who 
are  the  eduoitore?  it  may  be  asked;  and  who  educated  tliem?  4.  The  Scriptures 
affirm  the  providence  of  God;  declaring  that  lie  upholds  all  thinfp  by  tbc  word  of  liis 
power;  that  in  him  men  live,  move,  and  have  their  Iwing;  that  hn  goveminent  is  udI- 
Tergal,  extending  over  all  creatures  and  all  their  actioas;  that  It  is  all-powerful,  render- 
log  ceitalD  tlie  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans;  that  it  is  inftnitely  wise  in  the  ends 
which  it  proposes,  in  the  means  which  it  employs,  and  the  control  which  it  exercises 
over  creatures  and  tiling;  and  that  it  is  holy,  doing,  requiring,  nod  uUimatety  allow- 
ing, nothing  inconsistent  with  justice,  truth,  and  love.  Some  professiug  t-t  believe  in  a 
generid  supervision  and  government  over  the  universe  deny  that  it  extends  to  particular 
persona  and  things.  To  this  it  has  been  answered  that  there  can  be  no  general  provi- 
dence which  is  not  also  particular.  The  general  is  made  up  of  the  particulars.  Care 
over  the  one  includes  care  over  the  others.  Bome  sav  that  care  over  minute  and  insig- 
nificant things  is  beneath  the  greatness  of  God.  To  this  the  answers  are:  (1)  If  to  create 
tlie  little  was  not  beneath  God,  to  take  care  of  it  cannot  be ;  (3)  the  greatest  things  are  made 
up  of  things  indefinitely  small;  (3)  the  qnnlitiea  of  things  are  lodged  in  the  elementary 
particles,  that  are  immeasximbly  Httlc.  Some  deny  that  the  providence  of  Goil  can  deal 
favorably  in  anv  wise  with  the  unworthy  and  guilty.  But  in  reply  it  is  urged,  that 
guilt  increases  the  need  that  men  should  be  cored  for;  transgressors  cannot  be  neglected 
under  a  moral  government;  that  God's  goodness  is  displayed  towards  the  evil  as  well  as 
Ihe^ood;  and  that  his  grace  to  sinners  la  manifested  as  the  crowning  wonder  of  his 
providctittat  government. 

PROVIDENCE,  A  CO.  in  n.  Rhode  Island,  adjoining  Connecticut  and  Massaehusette: 
drained  hy  the  Bladutone  and  Pawtuxet  rivers,  intersected  by  the  railroads  ccnteiiiijr 
in  the  city  of  Providence  (q.v.);  400  eq.m.;  pop.  '80,  197,874— 189,070  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  hay,  com,  and  potatoes.  Manufacturing  of  jewelry,  macliin 
eiy,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  other  articles  is  extensively  carried  on.  Co.  seal. 
Providence. 

V'ROYWS.'SCE,  a  city,  semi-capital,  and  seaport  of  tlie  state  <^  Rhode  Island,  TJ. 
situated  nt  the  head  of  navigation,  on  an  arm  of  Narragausett  bay,  known  as  Providence 
river,  85  m.  from  the  ocean,  48  m.  s.8.w.  from  Boston,  and  160  n.e.  of  New  York.  It 
is  the  second  dty  in  New  En^and.  covering  nearly  IS  8q.m.  on  both  sides  of  the  livcr. 
which,  above  its  two  bridges,  expanda  into  a  cove,  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the  borders  of 
which  is  a  handsome  park,  shaded  with  elms.  It  is  a  city  of  large  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  wealth,  aiK>unding  with  beautiful  villas  and  gardens.  Two  small  rivers 
afford  water-power  to  extensive  manufacturing  eBtablishments.  There  are  10  daily  and 
other  papers,  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  in  1762;  76  churches,  among  them  the 
oldest  Baptist  church  in  America,  established  in  1688  by  Roger  Williams;  liospilals  and 
asylums:  a  state  prison,  which  had,  in  1674,  67  convicts,  making  cabinet-wortc  and 
shoes,  and  earning  $S.O00  a  year  over  their  expenses.  Among  its  institutions  are: 
Brown  university;  an  athensnm,  with  a  library  of  84,000  volumes;  a  liberally  endowed 
college  of  tlie  society  of  Friends;  a  Roman  Catholic  institute;  Franklin  Ivceum;  4 
grades  of  free  sclionls;  45  banks;  20  insurance  companies;  10  railways,  all  but  two 
qniting  in  one  central  station;  several  lines  of  stenmboiitfi;  60  cotton  factories,  25  woolen; 
numerous  iron-works;  several  bleaching  and  calendering  mills;  6  large  screw-mills, 
making  5,000  tons  a  vear;  and  150  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  wore  and  jewelry. 
Providence  was  settled  in  1686  by  a  colony  of  refugees  from  Massachusetts  under 
Roger  Williams.    Pop.  '75,  100,675. 

PROVIDENCE  {ante),  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode 
Idand,  and  the  shire  town  of  Providence  county.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1649, 
and  as  a  city  in  1^.  During  the  140  years  after  its  settlement  iiie  town  increased  slowly, 
and  in  1776  the  population  was  only  4,355;  but  after  the  close  of  the  revolution  it  began  to 
iiicrease  steadily.  By  the  last  census,  1880,  its  population  was  104,852.  The  city  is  a 
pkce  of  much  waaltli.  the  center  of  a  large  manufacturing  district,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade,  especially  in  cloths,  chemicals,  dyestiiffe,  coal,  etc.  Its  manufactures  include 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  wares, , and  numerous  other  articU'S. 
During  1876  the  value  of  the  protlucts  of  woolen  m.iinifactures  was  94.291,578;  of  the 
«fitton  manufactures,  $1,874,300;  of  calico  prints,  $3,850,828;  and  of  iron  manufacttires, 
48,488,402.  The  manufat^ture  of  jewelry,  however,  is  the  most  extensive  industry  In  the 
<dty,  the  annoal  product  being  about  $5,000,000.  The  iron  manufactures  include 
steam  engines  and  boiterB,  butt-nloges.  screws,  locomotives^  D^islb;et^^i^^^^w^  and 
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otiiers  of  lesa  importance.  There  ai^  nlso  several  Bleadjing  and  calendering  tstabliali- 
luejls,  aud  manufactories  of  alarm  .tills,  toilet  and  luuimry  soups,  ribbons,  etc.  The 
cnminerce  of  the  city  ia  confined  chiefly  to  the  coouiug  trade.  For  the  year  ending  in 
June.  1875.  the  exports  amounted  to  9:^,066  and  the  imports  to  $5S6,459.  Some  of  the 
receipts  by  vessels  and  nuiroud  were:  cotton,  24&,U1»7  Uiles;  flour,  345,440  barrels; 
grain,  2,107,000  bushels;  and  coal,  601,847  tons.  Of  the  zaUroads  wliich  connect  the 
city  with  the  principal  points  in  New  England,  the  moBt  important  are  the  Bo^n  and 
Providence,  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Fislikill,  the  Providence  and  SpringflelO. 
the  Fruvideoce  and  Stoningtou,  the  Frovidmce  aud  Worcester,  aud  the  Fall  liiver, 
Warren,  and  Providence,  SteamboaJ  lines  connect  tije  city  with  New  York,  Piiila> 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Charleston. 

'  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  supported,  and  the  incorporated 
educational  institutions,  as  well  as  the  public  acUools,  have  a  lUgh  oliamcter.  In  1874 
there  were  76  public  schools,  having  836  teachers,  and  a  regular  attentlance  of  13,489 
ptipilfl.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Bn>wn  university  (q.  v.)  The  religious  or<janization8 
include  18  Baptist,  2  Christian,  7  Congregational,  12  EpiBCopul.  1  KvangelicaT Lutheran, 
6  Free  Baptist,  1  Friends,  2  Jewish,  10  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  10 
Roman  Catholic,  3  Unitarian,  and  3  Universalist. 

The  city  Is  divided  into  10  wards,  aud  its  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  with  one 
alderman  and  4  councilmen  from  each  ward.  The  valuation  of  real  eshite  in  1874  was 
f81.040.d00;  peraoual  estate,  $43,642,500;  rate  of  tax,  $14.50  per  $1000;  amount  of  tax, 
$1,7»3,400.  The  city's  expenditures  durmg  1874  wei«  $7,605,690.  of  which  $6,156,354 
were  classed  as  extrsordimu-y,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $463,648.  At  Uiat 
time  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  $5,400,000,  aud  the  floating  debt,  $3,043,800. 

PROVINCE,  EccLESiAOTicA.!..  After  the  At^te  had  become  Christian  under  Con- 
stantine.  tiie  church  took  her  inodul  of  ecclesiastical  territorial  divi^un  from  the '  statu, 
and  as  tliQ  empire  was  divided  into  provinces  aud  dioceses,  these  terms  continued  to  be 
used  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Tlie  term  province  now  denotes  a  union  i>f 
several  dioceses  under  nn  archbishop,  and  may  includi;  several  stated,  a  country,  or  sev- 
eral countries.  In  tlie  United  Slates  the  Roman  Catbolic  church  has  13  provinces,  each 
province  compriging  several  dioceses.  In  the  divisions  for  the  order  of  Jesuits.  North 
America  is  considerud  a  province,  having  a  superior  to  whom  all  the  members  are  subject. 

PROVINCETOWN.  a  t.  in  B.e.  Mass..  at  tlie  extremity  of  Cape  Cod;  pop.  '80. 
4.34-).  It  is  4  m.  long  by  3  m.  In  width  at  its  widest  poitiou.  forming  a  convenient 
curve  to  shelter  a  harbor  8.e^  of  the  town,  8  by  3  m.  in  area.  80  fathoms  deep,  and  free 
from  sand-bars  and  rocks,  while  the  coast  outkide  is  the  terror  of  seamen.  It  contains  8 
m:iriae  railways.  30  wharves,  a  national  bunk  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  a  savings-lnnk. 
and  3  marine  msurauce  companies  with  an  a-^gregate  capital  of  $330.(^)0.  It  has  a  well- 
organizmi  fire  department,  a  weekly  newspaper,  public  schools,  tiotels.  a  public  library 
of  2,300  vols.,  and  6  churches.  The  bouses  are  built  principally  oF  wood,  the  main 
street  running  parallel  with,  the  shore,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  shorter  ones,  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  sand  being  tempered  by  beautiful  shade  trees.    As  a 


cod  and  mackerel  fishing,  thousands  of  bari-els  of  hsh  annually  beini;  cau^t,  and  in 
1875.  ISii-vessels  were  owned  in  the  town.  It  is  55  m.  by  water  from  Boston;  118  m.  by 
rail,  the  Old  Colony  railrood-tiermiQating  at  one  of  its  s.  wharves. 

PBOTIFGIAL  OF  an  0SDS2  is  tlie  superior  of  all  the  houses,  and  all  the  members  of 
a  monastic  ortler,  within  imy  particular  province.  The  ofiSce  is  generally  held  for  a 
BtiUed  term  of  years,  and  in  most  orders  the  appointment  to  It  rests  with  ttie  general  (q.  v.). 

PBOVIl^S-,  an  old  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  69  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Paris,  occupies  a  valley  irrigated  by  two  streams,  the  Dartein  and  the  Voulzie,  whose 
waters  are  employed  to" turn  50  or  60  coiTi-mills  in  the  district.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls,  flanked  by  ruined  wutch-tnwers.  and  is  divided  into  ttie  high  and  low 
towns.  In  the  former  is  an  ancient  tower  built  during  the  middle  ages,  but  vulgarly 
called  the  tour  de  Cesar.  The  vicinity  was  lung  funous  for  its  roses,  still  cuIUvated  to  a 
considerable  extent.    Pop.  '76,  7,170. 

FSOTIBIOK  (Lat.  provmo,  from  prondere,  to  provide),  in  church  law,  means  the 
bestowing  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  involves  two  stages — the  designation  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and  the  actual  collation  (Lat.  eoUntio)  of  the  benefice, 
whidi  is  completed  by  his  taking  possossion.  Both  these  acts  fall  properly  to  tlie  eccle- 
siastical authority ;  but  by  uBi^te  of  a  very  earlydate,  the  state,  and  often  individuals,  are 
admitted  to  a  share  in  ^he  provision  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  the  medisevnl  church 
the  claim  of  the  sovereign  to,  the  provision  of  vacant  bishoprics  was  often  the  subject  of 
contention  with  the  popes  (see  Investituhe).  but  W  all  times  the  right  of  final  and  com- 
plete provision  was  admitted  to  belong  to  the  pope.  In  later  times,  this  claim  has  com- 
monly been  reflated  by  concordat.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  crown 
elects  to  bishoprics,  and  the  pope  is  bound  to  confirm  the  nominee  of  tlie  crown,  unless 
canonical  cnnse  of  rejection  should  appear.  In  the  Kussn-Orcek  church  the  candidates 
are  presented  by  the  holy  synod,  and  the  czar  names  the  bishop  from  amni;^  them^  In 
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cburch  is  generally  by  the  chapters;  but  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Han- 
over,  a  qunlilied  veto  is  permitted  to  tlie  crown.  lu  the  cburch  of  England  the  bishop 
is  nominally  elected  by  the  chapter;  but,  in  reHlity,  the  members  of  the  chapter  are  only 
permitted  to  name  the  particular  person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  them  for  election 
with  the  eonffe  d'elire.  In  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  of  England  and  of  Irelaod,  the 
putxdiial  clergy,  together  wiUi  the  canons,  recoramend  three  candidates,  one  of  whom 
u  CMHnmonly,  although  not  necessarily,  appointed  by  the  pope.  The  oondlUons  and 
usa^  of  provision  to  parochial  and  other  benefices  have  been  explained  under  the  head 
institution  (q.v.).  Tlie  completing  act  of  provision  is  the  installing  in  possesaion, 
which  is  described  under  the  head  mduction  (q.v.). 

FSOVI'SIOITAL  OBDSB  is  an  order  granted  under  the  powers  conferred  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  by  a  department  of  the  government,  by  tlie  secretary  of  slate,  or  by  some 
other  authority,  whereby  certain  things  are  authorized  to  bo  done,  which  could  be  accom- 
plished  otherwise  only  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  order  does  not  receive  effect,  bow- 
ever,  until  it  htts  been  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  Till  that  time,  it  is  purely  provl- 
rional;  and  even  after  it  has  beeu  so  confirmed,  and  is  in  reality  an  independent  act,  it 
retains  the  title  of  a  provisional  order. 

Provisional  orders  have  been  in  operation  in  England  for  many  years,  and  have  been 
found  most  useful  in  facilitating  tlie  modification  or  extension  of  toe  provisions  of  general 
acts,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  special  necessities  of  particular  districts.  A  general 
statute,  dealing  with  an  extensive  subject  like  police  Ar  sanitary  improvement,  could 
only  embrace  provisions  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  generally,  and  could 
not  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  exceptional  circumstances.  When  these  bad  to  be  provided 
for,  private  legislation  was  necessary;  hut  the  cost  and  delay  attendant  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  local  ocUj  m  the  usual  way  were  so  great  as  in  many  coses  to  be  practically 
prohibitory.  What  was  needed,  therefore,  was  a  ready  and  inexpensive  mode  of  obtaiu- 
ing  local  legislation,  ami  the  system  of  provisional  orders  was  devised  to  meet  that  want. 
The  general  act  embodied  legislation  generally  applicable,  and  gave  power  to  some  board 
or  officer  to  issue  provisional  orders,  whereby  the  general  act  might  lie  better  applied  to 
spemi  districts  or  imder  jK-cuIiar  circumstances.  Such  powers  were  by  the  public  health 
act,  1848  (11  and  13  Vict,  a  6^.  conferred  on  the  general  board  of  health  thereby  con- 
stituted, but  were  by  the  local  government  act,  18^  (21  and  33  Vict.  c.  98),  transfen-cd 
to  the  secretary  of  sl^.  The  turnpike  trusts  act,  1851  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  88),  empow- 
ered the  same  functionary  to  ifrant  onlers  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  that  act;  while 
the  piera  and  harbors  act,  1861  (34  and  35  Vict.  c.  45),  authorized  tlie  board  of  trade, 
with  the  sanction,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  admiralty  and  commissioners  of  woods  and 
forests,  to  issue  provisional  orders  dealing  with  a  variety  of  important  matters  connectcfl 
with  the  construction  of  piers  and  harbors,  and  the  levying  of  dues  and  rates.  The 
lauds  dnunage  act,  1861  (34  and  25  Vict.  c.  1S8),  gave  power  to  the  inclosure  commis- 
sioners to  issue  orders  for  the  purposes  specified  in  that  act;  and  the  merchant  sliippinc 
amendment  act,  1863,  gave,  relatively  to  its  objects,  corresponding  powers  to  the  bourcl 
of  trade. 

All  these  acts  were  in  full  and  beneficial  operation  in  Enfcland  when  the  general  police 
and  improvement  (Scotland)  act,  1863  (25  and  36  Vict,  c  l&l),  was  passed,  and  it  con- 
ferred extensive  powers  on  the  secretary  of  state  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  provi- 
sionid  orders  for  police  and  sanitary  purposes.  Subsequently,  the  ubh  draioage  and 
Improvement  of  lands  acts  of  1868  and  1864  (26  and  37  Vict.  c.  88,  uid  S7  and  38  Vict 
c.  73)  enabled  the  commissioners  of  publlcworks.  and  the  oyster  and  muaael  fldterLsa 
act,  1866  (39  and  30  Vict.  c.  85).  enabled  the  board  of  trade  to  issue  orders  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  of  these  acts  respecUvoly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  diveraifled  than  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  provisional  orders 
under  the  several  acts  above  alluded  to,  and  yet  the  course  of  procedure  in  relation  to 
them  all  is  substantially  the  same.  A  petition  to  the  pmpcr  authority,  specifying  what 
is  wanted,  and  supported  by  sucli  evidence  as  can  accompany  the  application,  is  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  qualified  person  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  After  due 
inquiiy  has  been  made,  and  the  result  has  been  reported  to  the  authority  to  which  the 
application  is  addressed,  the  petition  is  disposed  of,  either  by  giving  or  refusing  what  is 
asked,  or  by  givinjc  it  in  a  modified  form.  When  a  provisional  order  is  granted,  steps 
are  taken  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  have  it  confirmed  by  parliament.  In  the  case 
of  ordei-s  issued  under  the  general  police  and  improvement  (Scotland)  act,  for  example, 
the  requisite  confirmation  bill  is  framod,  under  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
by  the  lord  advocate,  who  takm  charge  of  the  measure  through  its  various  stages.  When 
unopposed  in  parliament,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  usually  suffice  for  the  passing  of  Uie 
requisite  confirmatory  act,  which  has  all  the  facilities  of  a  government  measure. 
Of  course,  the  whole  expense  connected  with  the  preparation  and  pawing  of 
the  order,  and  the  relative  confirmation  act,  is  defrayed  by  the  appHomts;  but  the 
advantaged  of  provisional  orders,  compared  with  ordinary  private  bills,  are  nevertheless 
ronsidordble.  A  provisional  order  may  be  got  with  greater  expedition  and  at  much  less 
cost  tbim  a  private  bill.    It  is  exempteil  from  the  tedlous  and  costly  formalities  of  com- 

E lying  with  standing  orders  and  making  deposits,  with,  all  the  formidably  fees  of  tlie 
ouse,  and  other  iocidcntal  chatges.   When  imposition  is  o^ifp^^((_9]^1J9SUC  ^ 
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fully  beard  by  the  commisslooer  appelated  to  make  tbe  requisite  Inquiries;  and  tbe 
gruuuds  of  opi>i>shioti  are  delibei-atelr  weighed,  first  by  bim,  and  afterwards  by  tbe 
superior  autliui-ity  to  whom  be  makes  uis  report.  Tbe  oppoQents  Imve  tbua  tbe  sati»fac- 
tiun  of  knowing  tbat  tlieir  cnse  baa  been  considered,  with  probably  the  same  result  as  If 
it  had  been  subiuitted  at  mucb  ct>st  to  a  parliamentary  committee.  Tbere  ie,  tbereforc, 
little  inducement  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  appeal  directly  to  tbe  legislature;  and.  as 
a  consequfnce  probably,  an  opposition  to  a  provisional  order  in  parliament  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  No  doubt,  if  an  opposiliou  ou  feasible  grounds  were  offered  to  a  provisional 
onler  iu  parliameat,  tbe  whole  subject  would  be  referred  to  a  select  commillee,  wlio 
would  iwobably  proceed  as  Id  tbe  case  of  an  opposed  private  Inll;  but  that,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  of  so  rare  occurrence,  that  it  do(%not  detractyfrom  what  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  ayatem  as  a  rule.  |^ 

IBOTI 80M,  Statvtb  OF.  Tlie  olxject  of  tliia  statute,  26  Edward  III.  st.  6,  was  to 
correct,  nud  put  an  end  to,  the  abuses  which  had  arlaen  in  the  exercise  of  tbe  papal  pre- 
rogatives as  to  the  disposal  of  benefices  in  England.    See  Bishop;  Patronage. 

PRO'VOOST,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1742-1815;  b.  New  York.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family,  but  at  an  early  age  entered  tbe  Episcopal  cburcb;  graduated  at  King's 
(now  Columbia)  college  iu  1758;  went  to  England  in  1761,  and  entered  as  fellow  com- 
mooerof  Bt.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained.  Returning  to  New  York 
lie  became  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  cburcb;  resigned  in  ITTOand  retired  to  a  small 
farm  in  Dutchess  co.,  devoting  himself  cbiefly  to  literary  and  Ecicntific  studies  uutil  near 
tbe  close  of  the  war.  In  1783,  on  tbe  evacuation  of  New  York  by  tbe  Briti^  troops,  be 
returned  to  tbe  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  where  be  remulncd  for  17  years.  In  1785 
be  was  chaplain  to  tbe  coutineulal  congress.  In  1786,  at  tbe  first  general  convention  of 
the  church,  be  was  elected  bishop,  and  proceeding  to  Eimlann  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  in  1787  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1789  be  was  chaplain  to  the 
United  States  senate.  In  1800  he  resigned  tbe  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  and  in  IfcOl 
the  bit^opric  The  latter  was  not  accepted,  but  Dr.  BenjainiQ  Moore  was  chosen  his 
assistant.  Bishop  Provoost  wrote  a  copious  index  to  tbe  liisLoria  Plantarum  of  John 
Bauhin. 

PXO'TOST  (Lat.  prvpomivt,  set  over),  in  church  law,  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  <  burcfa,  from  which  use  the  title  has  also  been  transferrea  to  the  beads  of 
other  similar  bodies,  whether  religions,  Hterair,  or  administrative.  Properly,  however, 
the  name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  metropolitan  or  diocesan  chapter,  and 
is  often  held  conjointly  witli  the  archdeaconry.  The  provost  is  tbe  next  in  dignity  after 
the  archbishop  or  bishop,  a  position  which  is  also  the  right  of  the  provost  of  a  collegiate 
chapter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  superiors  of  certain  religious  houses  of  leaser 
rank,  and  the  relation  of  which  to  the  more  important  houses  is  analogous  to  that  of  tbe 
inloTy  to  the  abbey.  It  was  also  given  to  certain  lay  ofilcials,  whose  duties,  in  relation 
to  tiie  church  and  tbe  maintenance  of  its  material  condition,  were  similar  to  those  of  tbe 
modem  church -warden.  In  the  I^otestant  church  in  Germany,  Ihe  name  provost  is 
sometimes  used  as  syaonymous  with  tbat  of  dean  or  arch-priest;  and  occasionally,  whore 
several  minor  chun-hes  or  chapels  are  attached  to  one  chief  church,  the  minister  of  tbe 
latter  is  called  "  provost.  '* 

In  England  the  beads  of  Bevcrnl  colleges  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  bead 
of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  are  desipied  provost.  Tbe  head  of  Eton  college  is  also  so 
called.  The  provost  of  the  mint  Is  a  judge  appointed  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  false 
coiners. 

In  Scotland  the  chief  municipal  magistrate  of  a  city  or  burgh  is  called  provost,  the 
term  corresponding  to  the  English  word  mayor.  The  provost  presides  in  the  civic  courts 
along  with  the  bailies,  who  are  his  deputies.  Tlie  chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  are  styled  lord  provost,  and  the  claims  of  the  provosts  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth 
to  the  designation  of  lord,  although  at  one  time  contested,  are  now  held  to  be  fully 
established.  The  right  to  this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  anything  peculiar 
in  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  these  municipalities,  but  on  its  being  expi'es.s]y  con- 
ferred by  tbe  crown,  or  sanctioned  by  royal  usa^.  The  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  is 
entitled  to  tbo  prefix  "  riirlit  bonorftble,"  which  may  be  attachea  not  merely  to  tbe  name 
of  bis  office,  bnt  to  hfs  Christian  name  and  snrnam'e.  a  usage  which  probably  origiualed 
in  tbe  circumntance  that  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  was  ex  offirio  a  member  of  the 
old  Scots  privy  council.  Within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Edinburch,  tbe  lord  provost 
takes  precedence  next  after  members  of  Ine  royal  family.  The  lord  provost  of  Glasgow 
ia  generally  styled  the  "honorable,"  a  prefix,  nowever,  which  belongs  only  to  his  office, 
and  cannot  be  attached  to  his  name. 

In  France,  there  wtfe  formerly  vatfona  deaeriptions  <A  inferior  judges,  known  imder 
tbn  name  of  provost  (prMQ.  The  grand  provost  of  France  bad  jurudictioD  In  the  king's 
house  and  over  its  officers. 

FK0T08T-]f  AB8HAL,  in  the  TMcy,  Is  a  person  appointed  to  have  cbai^  of  a  prisoner 
before  ft  court-martial,  and  until  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  carried  into  execution.  In  the 
army,  the  provost-marshal  is  an  officer,  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  apointed  to  auperintend 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  be.  as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  police  pf-^nvmifictilnr 
camp  or  district.   He  liaa  cognisance  of  all  ounp-foUowers,  aa  ^iml^Dl-tnfiwKaw  the 
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ar:ny.    His  po^-er  is  summan',  and  he  can  punish  an  offender,  taken ,fiaffrante  ddido,  OB' 
the  s|)ut.  aoLOiiliu^'  ro  the  jHiortltios  kid  down  in  the  mutiny  act. 

PHOW  (fn)m  tliu  Latin  pm-a)  means,  generally,  the  fore-part  of  a  ship,  or  more 
espL'ciaily  tiie  beak  or  poiuled  cut-water  of  a  galley,  pohicrc,  or  xebec. 

PE0X7  (coctnictcd  for  procuracy),  the  affency  of  one  person  who  acta  as  substitute 
for  auothoi-.  Every  inemljfcr  of  the  house  of  lords  cau  (by  license,  in  theory  supposed 
Id  be  ubtuiued  from  tiie  soverei^i)  appoiat  another  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy  to  vote 
fill-  him  ill  \m  absence.  A  epiritual  lord  can,  however,  only  be  proxy  for  a  spiritual 
lord,  luid  a  temporal  for  a  temporal  lord,  and  no  peer  can  bold  more  than  two  pnixies  at 
the  same  time.  Proxies  cauniA  be  used  injudicial  oases,  or  where  the  house  u  in  com- 
mittee, :\ivr  can  a  proxy  sign  j| protest. 

FEVDEHIKTB,  Aurelius  Cubmbns,  a  Christian  'poet  of  the  4th  c,  was  a  nutive  of 
Spain,  and  was  U.  848  a.d.  Kothiug  is  known  regarding  him  except  what  he  has  him- 
self told  in  a  poetical  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  works.  From  this  we  learn  that 
he  received  ii  liberal  educulion,  was  admitted  to  the  Homan  bar.  practiced  as  n  pleader, 
discliai'gcd  the  functious  of  civil  and  criminal  judge,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  to  a 
high  oflice  ut  tlie  imperiid  court.  Tlie  year  of  hia  death  is  not  known.  In  his  youtli, 
I'rudenLius  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  very  dissipated;  but  as  he  grew  old,  he  became 
very  devout,  and  his  writliiga  (whidi  are  all  in  Latin  verse)  reflect  the  latter  phase  of  his 
cliaracter.  The  principal  arc— 1.  Cnfftemerinon  Liber  (Book  [i.e..  of  hymns]  for  Daily 
Use),  tieing  a  aeries  of  twelve  hymns,  the  first  half  of  wlilch  were  reckoned  by  tlie  author 
suitable  for  devotional  purposes  at  diflfereut  parts  of  the  day;  2.  ApotheosG  (a  defease  of 
the  doctrioe  of  the  Trinity  against  heretics);  3.  Havmrtigeneia  (Ou  tlie  Origin  of  Evil,  ii 
polemic,  in  verse,  against  the  Marciouites);  4.  PsyeJiomachia  (The  Triumph  of  the  Chris- 
tion  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a  Believer);  5.  Contra  e^mmachum,  L^>er  1  (a  |xilemic  against 
the  heathen  goilH);  6.  Contra  Symm^hum,  Ziier  8  (a  polemic  against  a  petition  of  Sym- 
mocluis  for  tbe  restoration  of  the  altar  and  statue  of  Victory  cast  down  by  Gratian);  7. 
Peri  StepJuinon  Liber  (14  poems  in  praise  of  Spanish  and  other  martyrs  for  the  faith);  8. 
Dipiychoii  (48  poems  of  four  verses  eacli,  on  Scriptural  incidents  and  personages). 
Beuliey  calls  Prudentius  "  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,"  which  may  be  true 
enough  if  the  critic  only  meant  to  saif  that  Prudentius  Is  llie  first  of  the  early  Christiim 
versc^makcrs;  but  is  ridiculous  if  he  intended  to  hint  at  a  comparison  with  these  masters 
of  poetic  elegance  and  grace. 

PKUD'HOKXllS,  Council  of  (from  Latin  Jiomo  prudent),  municipal  tribunals,  which 
existed  tir-it  iu  the  middle  ages  nt  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  France, 
exercising  ail  equitable  jurisdiction  as  arbiters  of  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
men. Siuidiir  tribunals,  under  the  same  name,  were  re-inlroduced  by  Napoleon  L  in  1806, 
and  have  been  fo»ind  of  great  practical  utility.  They  now  exist — or  recently  existed — 
in  Lyons  and  Paris.  They  were  instituted  iu  the  former  town  in  1806,  in  favor  of  the 
silk  trade  and  other  trades  immediately  connected  with  it.  The  council  consists  of 
manuf.icturers,  mercers,  master-workmen,  foremen,  dvers,  and  ^common  workmen, 
elected  among  tbemaelvea.  The  council  is  empowered  to  dispose  finally  of  all  differ- 
ences between  mimuracturers  and  their  workmen,  or  between  master-workmen,  com- 
pauions,  and  apprentices,  wlierc  tbe  sum  in  dispute  does  BOt  exceed  200  francs;  and  it 
may  also  take  cognizimce,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce  or  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  of  similar  disputes,  whatever  tlieir  amount  Other  functions  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  belong  to  tbe  council  of  prud'bommes,  including  the  inspection  of 
the  workshops,  in  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  number  of  looms  and  of 
workmen,  and  the  giving  an  opinion,  when  required  by  the  administrative  aulliorities, 
OD  any  question  submitted  to  it.  In  1844  .a  council  of  prud'hommes  was  established  in 
Paris  m  favor  of  the  metal  trade,  and  all  trades  connected  with  it;  and  three  new  coun- 
cils of  the  same  kind  were  instituted  in  Paris  in  1847 — one  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  tissues  of  all  kinds,  another  with  tlie  manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  a  third 
Imving  jurisdiction  in  all  other  trades. 

FSmrEL'LA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  Order  labiatiB,  having  tbe  upper  Up  of 
tbe  calyx  8-toothed,  the  lower  lip  bifid ;  the  upper  Up  of  the  corolla  arched  and  nearly 
entire;  the  lower  lip  3-lobcd;  and  four  filaments,  each  with  two  teeth  at  the  extremity, 
of  which  one  bears  the  anther.  Several  species  are  natives  of  Europe ;  one  only  is  found 
in  Britain,  P.  vulgarit,  popularly  known  as  Self-heal,  a  plant  very  frequent  in  moist 
and  barren  pastures,  ae  it  is  also  throughout  most  parts  of  £urope,  central  Asia.  North 
America,  and  New  Holland.  It  lias  oblotw-ovate  stalked  leaves,  and  violet-blue  flowers, 
very  densely  whorled,  so  as  to  form  an  imbricated  oblong  spike.  It  was  at  one  time  in 
coiuiderable  repute  as  a  febrifuge.   It  ia  mildly  aromaUc  and  slightly  astringent. 

FXiUHSS  are  dried  fruit  of  tbe  plom-tree  {pnmtu  domaHea),  at  the  variety  called 
Jdliiina.viiiich  is  so  largely  cultivated  in  Fraoce,  that  not  only  Is  tbat  coudtrj'  supplied, 
but  Britain  also  imports  from  thence  over  400  tons  per  annum.  They  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  by  the  operatives,  who  make  puddlncs  and  pies 
of  tliem  when  fresh  fruit  is  out  of  season.  The  very  fine  kind  which  are  sold  in  highly 
ornamental  boxes  are  called  French  plums  or  table  prunes;  tliese  are  a  much  finer 
variety,  viz.,  Caifterinea,  which  are  much  larger,  and,  when  ripe,  are  much  swetiter.  , 
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Ther  are  mwe'carefatly  pTcpared.' being  gathered  tnr  liand,  and  separately  dried.  Tfa^ 
tre  used  chiefly  as  a  dcesert  fruit.  Tlie  importa  of  these  into  Brltaiu  amouiit  to  npwurd 
of  200  tons  per  annum. 

nUHnre,  the  remoTa!  of  branches  from  fruit  or  forest  trees,  In  order  to  the  greater 

production  of  fruit,  tlie  improvement  of  the  timber,  or  purpoeea  of  .omftment.  In  pnin- 
tag  for  ornamental  purptwea.  taste  must  chiefly  be  consulted,  but  rufertnce  must  be 
made  to  what  baa  been  too  little  regarded  in  pruning  of  every  kind — the  nature  or  liabit 
of  the  tree  itself.  Some  trees  will  bear  clipping  into  fantastic  lonna^  vhicb  would  be 
utterly  destructive  of  others.  Such  forms,  once  esteemed  as  the  flnest  omnments  of  a 
pleasure-ground,  or  the  neighborhood  of  a  mansion,  are  rejected  by  the  simpler  taste  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  tvpiarian  art  has  few  admirers.  Much  may  be  done,  however, 
by  tne  removal  of  bmoches,  to  give  a  flncr  form  to  ornamental  trees;  but  la  tliis,  as  in 
the  pruning  of  trees  grown  for  Sic  sake  of  their  timber,  a  great  mistake  is  vefy  generalty 
committed  In  permitting  branches  to  grow  to  a  considerable  size  before  they  arc  cut  off. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule,  lliat  the  branches  removed  should  be  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  tree.  The  removal  of  twigs  and  small  branches  is 
attended  by  no  bad  effects,  and  may  be  benefleial;  but  the  removal  of  lai^  branches  Is 
dangerous.  The  leavioe  of  stumps  or  snafs  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  They  rut 
away,  and  spoil  the  timber  of  the  stem;  indeed,  a  bole  is  cot  unfrcquently  formed.  But 
as  to  forest  trees,  pruning  may  with  great  advantage  be  in  great  part  avoided,  by  taking 
care  to  plant  at  proper  distances,  aim  thinning-  out  the  plantations  sufflciuntly  in  early 
periods  of  their  growth.  In  this  way.  better  timber  is  obtained,  and  a  greater  produce 
from  the  land.  Fines  and  tirs  scarcely  ever  require  pruning,  and  are  probably  tn  almost 
all  cases  tlie  worse  of  that  which  they  get,  except  in  tlie  removal  of  those  Inwer  braucbes 
which  have  actually  begun  to  decay.  In  other  trees,  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to 
watch  for  branches  that  would  divide  the  trunk,  and  to  prevent  the  division,  causing  tlie 
main  stem  to  ascend  higher  before  it  forms  a  crown;  but  to  be  of  any  use,  this  must  l>e 
done  wliile  the  branches  are  still  very  young.  Plantations  should,  therefore,  be 
e,xamined  with  a  view  to  pruning,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  years,  after  they  ai-e 
six  or  eight  years  old. 

In  orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  pniuing  is  necessary,  the  object  being  not  to  produce 
timber,  or  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  trees,  but  fruit  in  Uie  greatest  perfection  atid  abun- 
dance. The  habits  of  each  kind  must  be-studied.  Even  in  the  pruning  of  goosebeny 
and  currant  bushes,  regard  must  be  had  to  natural  diversities,  the  gooseberry  and  black- 
euirant  producing  fruit  chiefly  on  young  wood,  while  the  red  and  white-curraut  produce 
fruit  chiefly  on  spurs  from  older  branches.  And  so  it  is  among  trees;  apncots,  for 
example,  producing  fruit  chiefly  on  young  wood;  cherries  mostly  on  spurs,  vfhile  plums 
produce  both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other.  The,object  of  the  gardener  in  pruning 
IS  to  bring  the  tree  into  the  condition  best  suited  for  producing  fine  fruit  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance;  and  to  this  the  training  of  wall  trees  (q.v.)  must  also  lK>accom< 
modated.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  produce  parttcQlorly  fine  fruits  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  variety  by  seed,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  pnu  at  a  horticultural  exhibition,  the  gardener 
diminishes  the  number  of  branches  likely  to  bear  fruit,  bej'ond  what  would  otherwise 
be  desirable. 

The  general  seasons  of  pruning  are  winter  and  spring;  but  some  trees,  particularly 
cherries,  are  advantageously  pruned  in  summer,  an  they  then  throw  out  less  gum. 

Pruning  instruments  are  of  various  kinds — knives,  axes,  saws,  bills  of  verj-  various 
forms,  etc.,  and  the  avervneator,  which  mav  be  described  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  one  blade 
booked  or  crooked,  attached  to  a  long  lianifle,  and  working  by  a  cord  and  piUIcy.  It  Is 
scarcely  used  except  for  standard  trees  in  gardens  and  orchiiras. 

PUTT-SITS.   See  Plum. 

PRUNU8  VIBGINIANA.   Bee  Chokb-Cherrt,  ante. 

PRUBI'80  is  a  non-contagious  affection  of  the  skin,  in  which  intense  ttcbing  is  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  Sometimes  tbe  parte  affected  present  no  marked  diivititioa 
from  the  normal  type,  but  most  commonly  they  are  covered  with  papnlce,  which  arc 
nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  skin.  Hence  prurigo  has  been  placed  among  the  popular 
diseases  of  the  skin.  William  makes  three  varieties  of  this  disorder — viz.,  P.  mitis,  P. 
formieaM,  and  P.  tertiUi.  This  affection  seldom  affects  the  whole  surface;  its  favorite 
seats  being  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  tiie  back,  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  tbe  unu<i, 
etc.  la  P.  formieans  there  is  not  only  intense  itching,  but  patients  complain  of  a  feeling 
like  the  creeping  of  ants  (lience  the  specific  name)  or  the  stinging  of  insects,  or  as  if  bot 
needles  were  tbrast  into  the  akin.  All  the  forms  of  this  dlKRse  m  aKgravnted  by 
ezpoa<jR  to  tbe  air,  and  by  heat,  and  tbe  sensations  are  often  so  distressing  after  the 
patient  has  become  warm  m  bed,  as  to  prevent  sleep  for  nAny  hours.  P.  aeniUs,  occnr- 
nng.  as  its  name  implies,  in  old  persons,  ts  characterized  by  the  extreme  ecverily  and 
permanence  of  the  itching,  and  by  the  obstinacy  with  whicti  it  resists  every  kind  of 
treatment.  The  different  varieties  of  this  disorder  may  probably  be  often  tmced  either 
to  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  or  to  want  of  personal  cleanlmess;  but  in  most  cases 
th^r  origin  la  obscure. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet.  All  stimulating 
(tindimenia  tind  drinks  stiould  be  forbidden,  and  only  a  plBig,g||^|^J|^(d|gSB(9d^ 
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allowed.  Internal  remedies  are  seldom  oi  use  excepting  opium,  which  in  severe  caacs 
is  required  in  free  or  lur^  doses,  in  order  to  procure  rest.  Tlie  local  appliciiUons  that 
have  been  recommended  are  very  numerous.  Lotions  of  spirit,  diluted  vinegar,  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  glycerine,  pru^icocid,  etc.,  and  omtments  containing  creaaote, 
iodide  of  sulphur,  acouitine,  etc. .  have  been  advocated  by  various  physicians  of  umiuencc 
Unless,  however,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  no  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  benefit. 

PRU8A,  or  Pbusiab.    See  BROuaa,  ante. 

FBU88IA.  (Ger.  P)-eu«aen),  a  kingdom  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  Oer- 
many.  It  is  hounded  n.  by  the  Qermao  ocean.  Jutland,  and  the  Baltic;  e.  by  Rusua  and 
Poland:  s.  by  Austrhi,  Saxouy,  Saxe-Alr«nburg,  Baxe-Weimar,  Gotha,  and  others  of  the 
smaller  German  states,  Havana,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  mid  Alsace-Lorraine;  w.  by  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands.  Prussia  owns  besides  the  detached  domains  of  UohcozoUem  (q.v.) 
and  Jaade  or  Jahde  on  the  North  sea,  which  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  other  German 
states. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  populatioo  (187S)  of  the  12  Prussian  provinces: 


* 

Area  lo  8q.m.             Pop.  in  187T5. 

8,200,464 

8,132,483 

1,462.810 

1,608,956 

, .  lS,55d 

8,851,960 

2,171,858 

1,074.813 

8,018,868 

...  7,7W 

1,907.195 

1,469,902 

8,807,120 

66,614 

25,772,562 

The  duchy  of  Lauenbunr,  with  an  area  of  492  s 

a.m.,  and  a 

)opu1ation  (1875)  of  48,80^ 

was  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Sleswick-Ilolstein  in 

July,  1876,  and  is  included 

in  the  estimate  given. 

In  1819  tbe  total  population  of  Prussia  was  10,981.934.  In  1858  it  was  17,789,913. 
Id  1867  the  kingdom,  increased  froid  an  area  of  107,757  £nglish  sq.m.  to  its  present  mxe, 
had  a  population  of  24,106,847.    The  census  of  Dec..  1871,  gave  a  total  of  24,689.252. 

Phyeical  Character,  tie. — The  larger  portion  of  Prussia  ia  a  part  of  the  great  plain 
stretching  from  Holland  to  ttie  Ural  mountains,  and,  except  In  the  s.  of  Hanover  and 
Bilesia,  is  an  almost  unbroken  level.  The  Sudetic  mountains,  whoee  northern  ranges, 
known  as  the  Riesen^birge  (q.r. ),  lie  between  the  Oder  and  the  £lbe,  divide  Pmssia  from 
Bohemia;  while  Uie  ThQiiiigerwald  intersects  ttie  line  dividing  it  from  Saxony  and  some 
of  tbe  lesser  German  states.  The  Harz  mountains  (q.v.)  of  Hanover  are  now  within  the 
limits  of  Prussian  territory.  None  of  these  ranges  rise,  even  in  their  highest  summits, 
above  .5,000  feet.  In  the  c.  the  surface  of  tbe  great  plain  of  Prussia  is  murked  by  two 
distinct  Iracta  of  more  elevated  land,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  elevation  which,  run- 
ning  genernlly  parallel  to  the  Baltic,  may  be  traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  tbe 
source  of  tlie  Volga,  and  which  in  Pmsda  rises  about  400  ft.  above  tbe  sea-level.  His 
tract  is  diversified  witli  numerous  lakes,  none  of  which  is  more  than  20  sq.m.  in  extent, 
but  which  altogetlier  occi;py  an  area  of  more  than  800  so.  miles.  The  soil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  loose  sand  interepersed  with  a  large  number  of  erratic  bloclia  of  granite,  is 
sterile,  covered  in  many  places  with  heaths  and  belts  of  stunted  pines.  On  the  northern 
slope,  termiDAting  oa  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  there  are  several  fertile  districts,  more 
ee^Kcially  along  those  rivers  which  liave  been  carefully  embanked,  as  the  Niemen  and 
the  Vistula.  The  southern  elevation  of  the  Prussian  plain,  running  between  the  Polish 
mount^ns  of  Sandomlr  in  the  s.e.,  and  the  £lbe  between  Magdelmig  and  Burg  in  ttie 
n.w.,  attains  a  height  of  about  1000  ft.  near  Breslau  on  the  Oder,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Trebnitz  heights.  Its  general  character  is  more  fertile  than  the  northern  elevation; 
while  tbe  country  between  the  two  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  extremely  sferile.  It  includes 
the  sandy  waste  in  which  Berlin,  the  capital,  is  situatrd.  South  of  this  tract,  and  in 
Silesia  and  Prussian  Saxony,  tite  country  is  fertile,  including  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive grain-growing  districts  of  Prussia.  Haoover  has  mucii  the  same  character.  Great 
marshes  or  peal-mi>or8  cover  the  n.  and  n.w.  districts;  but  the  Talleys  that  lie  among  the 
Harz  mountiuns  in  the  s.  are  often  fertile,  and  well  adapted  fac  agnculture.  The  coasts 
are  low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  tbe  overflowing  of  tlie  scabrembankmentsand 
dikes.  Sleswick-Holstein,  the  recently  annexed  territory  n.  of  tlie  Elbe,  is  in  mrt  sandy 
and  heathy,  like  the  plain  of  Hanover,  but  it  has  also  numerous  marshes.  The  great 
plain  of  northern  Prussia  is  watered  by  five  large  rivers — the  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula, 
and  Niemen;  the  numerous  affluents  of  which,  togiitiier  with  many  smaUer  streanu.  con- 
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tribute  lately  to  the  facilities  of  intercourse  tbroug^out  the  country,  as  many  of  them 
are  nuvlgable  for  vessels  of  several  huudied  luua. 

The  western  and  south- western  purls  of  Prussia,  comprisiog  Rhenish  Prussia.  West- 
phalia, aad  Uease-Nassiiii,  are  quite  distiuct  ia  their  physical  diaracter  from  lim  reflt  of 
Pru9Bia.  They  are  divi(^d  by  the  Xihiiie  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  haa  an  ele- 
Tutal  luid  a  low  plain.  Ou  the  w.  bank  of  the  rirer.  the  level  laud  termiuutes  in  the  north- 
era  cxtFemityof  the  Vosgea,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  the  Hardt,  mount^na,  and  exteuda 
northward  as  far  as  Aix-la>ChapeUe.  This  table-land  is  broken  along  the  bauks  of  the 
Moselle  by  ranges  of  the  Hochwald  and  the  Soonwuld,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
Wulderbscnkopf,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2,700  feet.  The  plain  n.  of  the  Moselle, 
which  is  known  aa  the  £tfe1  and  the  Hohe  Vueu,  baa  a  meiin  elevattou  of  1600  ft.,  with 
a  few  higher  bills.  The  level  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Maas,  borderiug  the  Eifel, 
18  extremdy  fertile.  Oa  the  e.  side  of  the  Rhine,  tiie  table-laad,  rising  alou^  Mie  banks 
of  that  liver  sod  the  M^n,  terminates  iu  the  ridge  of  the  Tauniis,  wuose  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Fcldherg,  attains  a  height  of  mure  than  2,800  feet.  In  the  n.,  the  plam  ends  iu 
the  Westerwald  between  the  Lahn  and  the  Sieg,  and  la  the  Sauerland  between  tbe  Sieg 
and  the  Ruhr.  Tbe  Teutoburgerwald  and  the  Uarz  mountains  cut  off  this  regiou  from 
the  sandy,  and  heatliy  wastes  of  nortbem  Prussia.  Tbe  soil  is  ^nerally  poor  in  these 
dUlricts,  which,  however,  possess  special  sources  of  wealth  in  their  iron  and  coal  mines. 
But  Hesse-Cassel,  which  forms  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  Germany,  is  particularly 
fruitful,  cereals  of  all  kinds  growing  abundantly. 

The  narrow  valler  of  tbe  Rhine  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beaatifal 
parts  of  Qennany.  The  Rhine  (q.  v.)  is  navigable  tliroughout  its  entire  course  in  Prussia, 
whicli  it  traverses  from  B.  to  n.,  receiving  numerousotber  rivers — as  the  Lahn,  Wicd,  Slug, 
Wupper,  Ruhr,  Lipi>e.  Berkel,  and  Veohte  on  tlie  riglit;  aad  on  the  left,  tlie  Ahr  and  the 
Moselle,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  navigable  for  miire  than  150  m.  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  The  Weser,  tbe  Elbe,  tbe  Oder,  and  tbe  Vistula,  aa  also  the  Spi-ee  and  the 
Uavel,  affluents  of  the  Elbe,  are  of  high  importance  for  the  inland  uavi^tion  Of  Prussia, 
and  are  cnuh  diacuased  in  special  articles.  Tlie  great  rivero  of  north  Germany  are  con- 
nected by  an  extensive  system  of  canals,  such  as  uie  Seckenbui^^,  the  Friedricosgrabou, 
the  Finow,  Bromberger,  and  Friedrich  Wilhc-lins,  and  the  Plauenache. 

OUinate,  Product*,  etc. — The  climate  of  Prussia  presents  great  differences  In  tbe  east- 
em  and  western  provinces — the  former  beius?  exposed  to  heavy  snow-storm-s  in  llie  winter, 
and  great  droughts  in  tbe  summer,  and  with  a  mean  aonual  temperature  of  43^  has  a 
summer  mean  temperature  of  61",  and  winter,  26°  Fahr. ;  while  the  latter,  which  have 
milder  winters,  and  a  larger  fall  of  rain,  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  48°.5— 
summer,  68°,  and  winter,  85°  Fahr. 

Agricolture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  principal  sources  of  employment 
and  wealth  of  the  runil  populatioa  of  the  eoUre  monarchy,  and  the  state  has  hlllierto 
(Urocted  its  unremittiog  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  the  one,  and  tbe  improvement  of 
tilt!  other;  abrogating  onerous  land-taxes,  advancing  money  tu  landowners,  encourat^ing 
a-^icu1tiiral  institutions,  introducing  approved  breeds  of  ammals,  and  improved  {arm 
implements,  etc.  About  one-half,  or  13,000  000,  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  are 
engased  in  apiculture  as  their  sole  or  chief  occupation.  Laige  estates,  oh  a  rule,  are  only 
tare  found  in  the  eastern  and  least  populated  provinces  of  the  monorcliy.  Anurvey, 
token  in  1858,  gave  1,009,000  landowners,  pos-sessing  each  less  than  5  morgeD,  or  8^  acres. 
Wheat,  rye,  oals,  barle;^,  peas,  millet,  rape-seed,  maize,  linseed,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp, 
bops,  chicory,  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  largely  exported.  The  finest  grain  districts 
are  the  BOrde,  near  ALigdeburg,  the  low-iands  on  the  Wartha  and  Netze,  and  on  the 
PlCae  and  MailQe  lakes,  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Pomeranla.  tbe  island  of  Rfigen,  the 
valleys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia,  of  the  Saaie,  Moselle.  Siuir.  and  parts  of  Hesse-Nassan. 
Potatoes  have  of  late  years  been  largely  grown.  Western  Prussia  is  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent fruits  and  vegetables,  and  its  provinces  stand  pre-eminent  for  their  wines.  Nnssau 
is  spoci^ly  famous  for  its  Rhine  wines,  Hochhelmer,  Johanoisbcig,  Rudesheimer.  and 
Asuiannshanser.  Tbe  forest-lands,  which  are  chiefly  In  East  Prussia,  Pasen,  Upper 
Silesia,  Westphalia,  Southern  Hanover,  and  Hcssc-Nassau,  are  of  ereat  value  and  con- 
siderable extent,  occupying  an  area  of  10,000.000  English  acres.  The  mineral  products 
of  Prussia  include  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  colmll,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  alum,  nickel,  black-lead,  baiyta,  gypsum,  slate,  lime,  freestone,  salt,  amber, 
agate,  jasper,  onyx,  etc.  All  metals,  salt,  precious  stones,  and  nmber  belong  to  the 
crown.  The  latter  substance  is  found  almost  exclusively  along  the  Prussbm  coast  from 
Danbdc  to  Memel.  where  it  is  fished,  dredged  for,  ordug  np  near  tim  shore.  Prussia  Itas 
upward  of  100  mineral  sprinni,  of  which  tbe  moat  noted  and  efficient  arc  the  sulphur 
hatha  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ems,  the  iron  sprinffis  of  Bcliwnlbach.  Wilhelmsbad,  Dri- 
butv.  and  the  hot  and  saline  baths  of  Reinerz,  Landeck,  FliDsberg,  Freienwulde,  Lauch- 
stedt,  Wiesbaden,  ScblaugeubnJ,  and  Sellers. 

East  Prussia  is  noted  for  its  royal  studs,  and  tbe  excpllent  breed  of  horses  which  it 
now  raises,  and  of  which  large  numbers  are  nnnunlly  exported.  Westphalia  enjoys  a 
special  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  ils  ba^s  and  pork.  Fomerania  fur  its  smoked 
geese,  ana  BFandenbui:g  and  Hanover  for  honey  and  wax. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  in  tlie  livais  and  nnmemiis  lakes:  sealsafe  takcn^ia  the 
Baltic.   Tbe  wooded  districts  abound  in  game  of  every  kind;  gj^^fg^^^Q'^^T^"*^ 
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wild-geese  bdng  often  fonnd  in  enoniioiiB  qnantitieB.   Besides  stags,  fallow-deer,  wflA 

bciors,  foxes,  ottei-»,  weasels,  polecats,  martens,  badgers,  liares,  Km.  rabbits,  the  lynx, 
betu*.  eagle,  and  beavers  are  occasiouolly  met  witli. 

Manufaeitirea,  Cotnmeree. — The  priiicipal  manufactures  are  linens,  for  which  certain 
districtA  of  Silesia,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Bi:aadeDburg  enjoy  a  European  celebrity ;  while 
of  late  years,  the  cotton  manufactories,  worlted  by  steam,  have  maintained  a  suocesafut 
rirulry  with  the  older  linens,  worked  by  hand-looms.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerotis 
manu&ctoriesof  silk,  wool,  mixed  cotton  and  linen  fabrics;  iucluding  finesliawls  and 
carpets  in  Brundenbur^,  stockings  and  nbbona  in  the  I^niah  provinoes.  where,  as  well 
as  iQ  Westphalia  and  Uesse-Nassau,  the  Sax,  hemp,  and  silk  and  cotton  thread  is  muinly 
prepai-ed  for  the  manufacturers.  These  districts,  moreover,  stand  foremost  in  regard  lo 
the  preparaUon  and  manufacture  of  iron,  steel  (the  steel  and  wtn-ks  of  Krupp,  at 
Essen,  being  world-famous),  and  other  metallic  wares,  paper.  leather,  soap,  oil,  cigars, 
and  tobacco,  and  for  the  number  of  their  distilleries  and  breweries:  wiiile  Saxony  and 
Silesia  have  the  largest  number  of  chicory,  starch,  beet-root,  gunpowder,  and  glass 
works.  Berlin  and  Elbeifeld  rank  as  the  two  most  imptHtoni  eeatersof  manufacturu  in 
the  ooutincnt.  The  region  of  the  Harz  in  Hanover  is  famous  for  its  niinin|r  industries. 
In  1874  there  were  altogether  in  Prussia  2.525  rainei^  producing  coal,  lignite,  and  iron, 
zinc,  l^d,  and  copper  ores,  and  employing  289,841  persons,  the  value  of  the  produce 
being  estimated  at  148,200,848  thalers.  In  the  same  year  the  smelting-wn-ks  aod  found- 
ries Hiuounted  to  1074,  employiug  121,7B3  persons,  the  value  of  the  produce  being 
iM,tS8,876  Uialers. 

The  commerce  of  Pnuda  is  materially  facilitated  by  her  central  European  podUon, 
and  tJie  net-work  of  river  and  canal  navigation,  which  makes  her  territoiies  the  connect- 
ing medium  between  several  of  the  great  European  states,  and  which,  witli  11,000  ra.  of 
rtiilway,  22,000  m.  of  public  roads  (aJl,  or  nearly  all,  formed  since  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  great),  and  a  sea-line  of  700  m.  on  the  Baltic,  and  200  on  tlie  German  ocean,  give  her 
a  free  outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Prussian  mercantile  marine,  in  18*76,  uum- 
bei-ed  8, 108  vessels,  of  496,387  tons.  The  chief  ports  are  Memel,  Pillau,  K&nigsberg, 
Datitzic,  Oolberg,  Swinemllnde,  Stettin,  Wulgast,  titralsund,  Kiel,  Flensborg,  Allona, 
H:)rbur£.  OecstemQnde,  Leer,  aud  Emden.  The  principal  commercial  towns  are  Berlin, 
KOuigsberg,  Ibeslau,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Cf^gne,  Masdehui^g,  Aix-lur 
Oliap^e,  aud  Fninkfort-on-the-MaiiL  Annual  fairs  are  still  £«ld  at  Breslau,  Magde- 
burg, and  Fninltfort-on-tlie-Oder. 

liie  niMicy,  measures,  and  weights  of  Prussia  are  tiMMe  in  use  throuj^ont  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  accordance  with  tlie  law  of  1872,  the  mark  is  tlie  unit  of  reckoning,  and 
has  gradually  displaced  thalers(q.v.)  and  silbcrgroschen.  The  Prussian  or  Berlin  Ijank, 
founded  in  1765,  with  numemna  branches  in  the  provinces,  is  the  mmt  important  of 
those  banks  which  possess  the  right  of  issuing  notes. 

ReUgion,  etc— The  dominant  reliirion  is  Protestantism,  and  since  1817  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churclies  have  been  united  under  the  bead  of  one  common  evangelicnt  church. 
Everythin<r  connected  wltli  the  external  adminUtrnfton  of  churcli  matters  is  under  the 
control  of  tlie  minister  of  public  instniction  and  ecclesiastical  affnirs.  but  every  religious 
community  manages  its  own  interunl  concerns;  the  Protestant  churches  acting  in  con- 
Junction  with  con-sistories  or  boards  appointed  by  the  government,  one  of  which  exists 
m  each  province,  under  the  directiou  of  Uie  upper  president,  or  pmviDcIftl  governor,  and 
clerical  superintendent-general!!,  who,  in  Posen  and  Pomernnia,  bear  the  title  of  bishop: 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  church  Is  directed  the  two  arclibishops  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen  nnd  Cologne,  under  whom  stand  the  four  bMioprics  of  Culm.  Mttnster,  Pftder- 
tiom,  and  Treves.  The  two  episcopal  sees  of  Breslau  and  Ermeland  nre  directly  under 
the  jurisdiriinii  of  the  pope,  while  the  district  of  CHatz,  in  Silefia,  belongn  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pniirue.  and  Katscher,  in  Upper  SSlcein,  to  that  of  OlmHtz.  The  results  of 
the  census  of  1871,  »s  regards  the  numliem  of  the  religious  bodies,  are  nn  follows;  the 
Protestants  of  Prussia  numbered  18,041,215:  the  Roman  Catholics.  8,368,809:  other 
Christian  sects,  53.993;  Jews,  825.565.  This  gives  n  percentage  of  64.96  of  tlie  popnJa- 
tion  to  Protestantism,  and  of  3S.48  to  Roman  CuthcrficlBm,  yet  it  is  signiticsnt  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Cntliolic  clergy  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Tlie  higlier  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  ardiblsbop  of  Bresinu 
roceivino;  £1700  n  year,  and  the  other  bishops  abmit  £1185.  The  Incomes  of  the  parocbi&l 
clergy  of  both  sects  arise  mostly  from  endowments. 

Edfieation. — Education  is  compulsory  in  Prussia,  nnd  its  mflnagement  and  direc- 
tion are  under  the  control  of  the  state.  In  no  country  are  better  or  ampler  means 
s\ipplied  for  the  difFusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Prussia 
h.is  ten  uuiversities — viz.,  EOnigsbetg,  Berlin.  Qrelfswald,  Breslau.  HaJle,  OAttingen, 
Mllnster,  Bonn.  Kiel,  and  Marburg,  which,  in  June,  1875.  ninnbered  881  professors  and 
teachers,  and  7,783  students.  Tlie  Prussian  schools  are  divided  into  eleven  classes — vin., 
1.  Menteiittvry,  crabmcing  Tillage  or  town  schools;  3.  BOrfftnehvlen,  or  citizen  schools; 
3.  Rml-Khnlcn.  or  schools  in  which  arts,  sciences,  and  languages  are  taught;  4.  Semi- 
naries, or  schools  for  training  elementary  school-masters;  6.  ^mvanen,  or  high-schools 
for  classical  eciurntion;  6.  Induatriol  schools;  7.  Schools  of  architecture;  8.  Scliools  of 
mines;  9.  Schools  of  agriculture:  10.  Veterinary  schools;  and,  11.  Universities.  At  the 
eud  of  1674,  there  were  iq  Prussia  84,989  elementary  schools,  with  55,685  .teachers  and 
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8.998,833  piipfls.  Tlic  maDagemeDt  of  the  elementary  Dfttional  schools  ia  in  the  hnnds 
of  the  local  communities;  but  the  state  appoints  the  teacliers,  and  ia  part  pays  their 
salaries,  tlie  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  public.  In  addition  to  the  libraries  of  the 
several  universities,  tbere  is  the  royal  librarv  at  Berlin,  with  700,000  volumes  and  about 
15,000  MSS.  Among  tiie  numerous  scientitfc,  artistic,  and  literary  schools  and  societies 
of  li'russla,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  distinguished:  the  academy  of  arts, 
founded  in  16M;  tlie  royal  museum  of  arts;  the  academy  of  sciences;  the  natural  histor}-, 
Ee(^.iphictu,  and  polytechnic  societies  of  Berlin ;  the  antiquarian  society  of  Stettin ;  Ihe 
Brenlau  natural  history  and  historical  societies,  etc. 

Jiutiee. — The  highest  court  of  law  is  the  upper  tribunal  in  Berlin,  and  each  province 
lias  its  special  court  of  appeal.  Besides  these  tlitrre  are  135  magisterial,  7  commercial, 
Slid  numemua  military  courts.  In  tlie  Cologne  district,  the  code  A'apolSon  is  in  force, 
aod  in  Hilher-Pnmerania,  tlie  common  Germaa  law;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  Fnissiaa  code  (Landrechi  J^r  die  Preamtehen  ^aatan),  compiled  under  Fredericlc  the 
great's  direction,  and  introduced  in  1794,  is  followed,  A  new  penal  code  was  promul- 
gated in  1850,  by  whicli  all  iwe-existiug  seigiiioriat  munic^l,  or  ecclesiastical  rights  of 
decreeing  punishments  were  UDConditiooally  abrogated.  Members  of  the  royal  family 
arc  amenable  to  special  laws  and  courts.  Leaser  courts  for  the  settlement  of  minor  debts 
Hud  disputes,  and  juries,  bave  l)ecn  introduced  in  every  province  of  late  y^rs,  and  pub- 
licity is  demanded  by  the  constitution  in  the  conduct  of  criminai  casee.  The  administra- 
tion of  military  matters  is  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war;  military  courts  nni 
preyed  over  by  two  civil  and  three  military  offlceis,  and  are  subtntlinate  to  the  local 
t^roviocial  couns  of  appeal. 

Army.  Navy,  etc. — In  July,  1876.  the  strength  of  the  Pmsslan  army  on  a  peace-foot- 
ing, according  to  official  returns,  numbered  819,824,  of  whom  68,2d4  were  cavalry  and 
K6,eW>  artillery.  On  the  war-footing,  the  numbcre  can  be  raised  to  900,000.  The  army 
ponsista  of  the  regular  troops  and  tlte  Inndwelir  (q.v.),  and  io  time  of  war  an  extra  force 
ciiQ  be  CiiUed  up  under  the  title  of  the  landsturm.  Every  able-bodied  male  Prussian  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  Iwtween  20  and  86  years  of  age  (see  Gebuant).  Men- 
noiiites  (see  Anabaptists),  clergymen  of  tlie  Koman  Catholic  and  Evangelical  churches, 
and  iudispensahle  supporters  at  families  are  exempt.  The  time  of  active  service  is 
three  years  for  some  branches  of  the  service  nn<1  two  for  others.  In  peace,  the  army 
lies  distributed  over  809  garrison  towns  and  29  fortresses,  of  which  latter  the  following 
are  forliflud  places  of  the  first  rank:  Mainz,  Coblenz  (with  Ehrenbreitstein),  Cologne, 
KOnigsl»erg,  Mad^eburg,  Spandnu,  and  Posen.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  education 
and  military  training  oi  nnlccrs  and  men;  and  iKsides  numerous  admirable  academies, 
there  are  several  go«l  scliools  of  operative  and  veterinary  surgery,  etc,  connected  with 
the  educational  department  of  the  army.  The  navy  of  the  Gemum  empire  is  the  navy 
of  Prussia.   See  Gerhaits-. 

Conntituiion,  ete. — Prussia  was  an  absolute  monarchy  till  the  crisis  of  1848,  when  the 
decided  movement  in  favor  of  libcnil  views  compelled  Itie  late  Itlng  to  convoke  a  national 
nssembly,  and  submit  to  the  esint>Iis]iment  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
which  lias  been  repeatedly  nindificd.  The  national  represcnlstive  body  consists  of  two 
Ixxlies.  1.  An  upper  cliamber  {herrenhatis,  or  "house  of  lords"),  which  is  now  coiii- 
jKised  of  the  princes  of  the  royul  family  who  sre  of  age,  tlie  chiefs  of  the  mediatized 
princely  houses,  recognized  by  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  and  numbering  16  in  Prussia, 
the  heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  (abntit  50),  I  ife-peere  chosen  by  the  king  from  the 
class  of  rich  land-owners,  manufnctnrers,  and  "  national  celebrities,"  a  titled-  rcpreFcata- 
tive  clioFcn  by  all  land  owners  in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  representatives  of  the 
universilies,  tlie  burgomasters  of  ali  towns  having  more  tlian  SO. 000  inhabitants,  nnd  on 
indefinite  number  of  memlwrs  appointed  bv  the  king  for  life  or  for  a  limited  pcrioil.  2. 
A  lower  chamber  {ahfieonfnetenham.  or  "  rltamber  of  deputies  "),  composed  of  433  mem- 
Iwrs,  853  for  the  old  kingdom  nnd  80  for  the  provinces  annexed  io  1867.  •  Every  Prussian 
who  has  attained  his  25lh  yenr,  and  who  has  a  municipal  vole,  bas  also  a  parliamentary 
vote,  but  not  a  direct  one.  Out  of  every  250  vrudhler,  or  electors  in  the  first  instance, 
is  chosen  a  wahlmann,  ordh%ct  elector.  This  is  the  man  who.  strictly  speaking,  votes 
for  a  member  of  parliament.  Representatives  are  elected  for  tliree  years.  In  addition 
to  this  general  honw  of  assembly,  there  arc  representative  bodies  for  the  provinces, 
communes,  and  circles,  whirh  debate  and  legislate  in  regard  to  local  matters  within 
their  several  departments.  The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  8  ministers,  under  whose 
ministries  are  numerous  departments,  embracing  almost  every  conceivable  subdivision 
of  foreign  policy  or  internal  legislation,  since  nothing  can  be  done  In  Prussia  Indepeu- 
^ntly  of  the  state.  By  the  modified  constitution  of  1850.  all  exclusive  privit^;e8  arising 
from  titles  or  station  are  atmigated.  nnd  perfect  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  fully 
recognized;  liberty  of  the  mibject  guaranteed  in  regard  to" religious  persuasion,  the  right 
Io  hold  meetings,  unarmed,  within  closed  doors,  and  become  members  of  societies; 
immunity  from  domiciliary  visits,  and  inviolability  of  letters,  etc.  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The  sovereign  and  royal  family  must  profess  the  evangel- 
ical confession  of  faith.  The  king,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  measures  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  whose  decrees  require  the  counter-signatures  of  his  ministers,  exercises  the 
executive  power,  nominates  and  dismisses  the  ministry,  summons  and 
ehaoibers,  orders  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  is  commander-in-igu|i^g9f,„ 
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llie  right  of  proclaiming  peace  and  war,  granting  reprieves,  etc.  He  bears  the  titles  of 
king  of  Prussia,  marki^raf  of  BniDdeulmrg.  Bovereigu-duke  of  Silesia,  prince  of  Urange, 
grjiiid-diikc  of  Pomerania  and  tlie  Lower  Rltlne,  beside  a  host  of  lesser  titles.  Tlie  tiiie 
"emperor  of  Germanj."  by  which  he  is  now  best  known,  is  not,  of  course,  a  Prussian 
dij^nity.  Tlie  arms  of  Prussia  are  composed  of  four  cmtrat  shields,  borne  on  the  great 
shield  of  48  fields,  represeutiug  the  different  territories  iocorporau-d  in  the  Pnussian 
monarchy.  Tlie  black  eagle  on  a  field  argent,  surmounted  by  the  open  crown,  is  the 
special  cogniziince  of  Prussiii  proper.  The  national  colors  are  black  and  white;  the 
stiindard  in  white,  bi'aring  the  Prussian  crowned  eagle  and  an  iron  cross  in  the  right 
;  comer.  The  oldest  son  of  the  king  1)ears  the  title  of  crown-prince.  The  ordinary  royal 
[residences  are  the  palaces  at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Charlottenburg.  The  royal  doraaiut 
were  ceded  to  the  state  by  Frederick-William  III.  in  1820,  ou  condition  of  a  rental  of 
millions  thiilers  being  paid  first  from  them  for  the  king  and  his  family,  whidi.  however, 
has  been  largely  increased  of  late  years  by  means  of  a  Aromf^tofionC'ci'owti-allowauce"). 
Among  the  numerous  military  orders,  the  followioK  deserve  DoUce:  The  order  of  the 
swan,  founded  in  14418,  and  that  of  the  black  eagle,  fouodcd  in  1701,  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  dijmity. 

According  to  the  budget  estimate  for  1877-78,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  that 
year  were  calculated  at  G51, 638.414  marks,  or  £82,581,020;  while  the  funded  national  debt 
lu  April.  .1877,  in  addition  to.  debts  for  n^lwi^s,  etc.,  amounted  lo  1,058,5&0,473  marks, 
or  £53.927,538. 

Fbp'ilation,  Baeea. — About  seven-eights  of  the  population  of  Pmstda  arc  Ch'rmnns. 
Of  ihe  Shivonic  tribes,  Uie  most  numerous  arc  Poles.  numljeringSl  millions.  In  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia,  there  are  about  88.000  Wend-s;  In  East  Prussia,  upward  of  146,0^0 
Lilhuanians;  Western  Prussia  has  rallier  more  than  10,000  Walloons,  using  the  Frencli 
1)iuguai;e;  inlcnnixcd  in  its  geuenilly  German  population,  Silesia  lias  50.000  Czechs,  or 
Bohemiiins ;  Sleswick-Holstein,  150.000  Danes — making  in  all  about  8.000,000  who  do  not 
use  the  German  language,  or  who  employ  it  only  as  secondary  to  tlieir  native  tongues. 

Rtnkt,  Giama. — Three  distinct  beretiitary  classes  are  recognized  in  Prussia,  viz., 
nobles,  Imr^hers,  and  peasants.  To  the  first  belong  nearly  200^000  persons,  including  the 
highur  olficinls  of  the  state,  alttiougii  that  number  docs  not  coinprise  the  various  media- 
tized liouses.  of  which  16  are  Prussian,  and  others  belonging  to  different  states,  but 
cnnnectud  wiUi  Prussia  by  still  existing,  or  former  territorial  possessions.  The  burgher 
rhiss  includes,  in  its  higher  branches,  all  public  olltcc-bearers,  professional  men, 
artists,  and  merchants;  wiiile  the  peasantry — to  which  belong  all  persons  engaged  in 
agi'iciiUural  puraaita— are  divided  into  chusea,  depending  on  the  numbef  ch  Lenses 
employed  ou  the  land,  etc. 

.IIi4ory. — The  lands  bounded  by  the  Baltic,  which  now  form  part  of  Prussia,  were 
early  occupied  by  Slavonic  tritws,  nearly  allied  to  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians.  It  la  con- 
jectured that  they  were  visited  by  Pheniciun  navigators  in  the  4th  c.  b.c.  ;  but  Ix^yond 
the  fact  of  their  having  come  into  temporary  conflict  with  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic 
lir>rdes,  prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the  latter  from  their  northern  homes,  little  is  known 
of  tht'  people  till  the  10th  c,  when  they  first  appear  in  history  under  the  name  of  Borussi 
or  Prussians.  In  907  bishop  Adali>ert  of  Pnigue  suffered  martyrdom  at  their  hands, 
while  endeuvoring  to  convert  the  people  to  Christianity.  Bolesloa  duko  of  Poland  suc- 
ceeded, however,  about  1018,  in  compelling  them  to  submit  to  Imptlsm  and  subjection. 
After  many  futile  attcmpta  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Christian- 
ity and  foreign  domination,  they  finolly  maile  a  successful  stand  ngJiinst  Boleslas  IV.  of 
Pohuid  in  llSl,  and  for  a  time  maintained  a  rude  and  savage  kind  of  independence, 
which  the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  prevented  ita  rulers  from  breakin?  down. 
The  fear  of  losing  their  freedom  if  they  adopted  Chrisliantly,  made  the  Prussians 
obstinately  resist  every  effort  for  their  conversion;  and  it  -wop.  not  tJlt  the  middle  of  the 
ISth'C,  wnen  the  knl^ts  of  the  Teutonic  onler  cntcrcil  upon  their  "famous"  cru«nde 
against  them,  that  the  Christian  faith  was  formally  established  rtmong  them.  The 
ag.?re8siVG  inroads  of  the  pagan  Prussians  on  the  t^jrritorics  of  their  Christian  neighlmvs, 
atiii  their  advaniJe  into  Pomerania,  were  the  exciting  causes  of  this  important  movement. 
The  knight.*)  of  tlic  order,  when  appealed  to  by  Conrad  duke  of  Masovia  to  aid  in  the 
subjection  of  the  heathen,  gladly  pronused  their  Berrices,  on  condition  of  iM-ing  jx-r- 
mltled  to  retain  possession  of  the  lHnd.s  which  they  might  conquer;  and  having  entered 
the  Prussian  territories  tn  considemble  numbers,  they  intrenclied  themselves  at  Vogel- 
sang and  Nessau  in  1330,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  conqnest  of  Pnixsin.  For  half  a 
century  the  belligerent  bnttherhood  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  people — winning 
lands  and  souls  by  hard  fighting — until  at  length,  in  1283,  they  found  themselves  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  couutry,  which  they  liad  l>oth  civilized  and  Christianized  after  a 
faidiion,  namely,  hv  almost  exterminating  the  pagan  population.  During  this  period  of 
struggle,  tlie  knights  founded  the  cities  of  Thorn.  Kulm,  Alarienwerder,  Memel.  and 
KOiiigsberK.  repeopled  the  country  with  German  colonists,  encouraged  agriculture  and 
trade,  and  li^d  the  foundation  of  a  wcll-imleretl.  prosperous  state.  The  unhappy  wars 
between  the  knights  and  the  Poles  and  Litliuanians,  tc^ther  with  the  moral  degeneracy 
of  the  order,  led,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  to  the  gradual  decline  of  their^suprem- 
acy.  In  14^4  the  municipal  and  noble  classes,  with  the  co-operation  of  Poland,  rose  in 
open  rebellion  agi^tut  the  kuijchts,  who  were  fipal^y  compelled  to  ^^^^^[^^ 
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cost,  and  obliged,  in  1466.  to  accept  the  tenna  offered  to  tliem  by  tlie  treaty  of  Thorn, 
by  wbicli  Wc-st  Prussia  und  Ermland  were  ceded  by  tbem  unconditiOaully  to 'Poland,  and 
tiie  remainder  of  their  territories  declared  to  be  fiefs  of  that  kingdom.  In  1511  the 
knights  elected  aa  tlieir  grand-master  the  markgraf  Albert  of  AnspacU  and  Bairauth,  a 
klasman  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  a  cion  of  tbe  Frankisb  line  of  the  HobenzoUern 
family.  Altliouch  bis  election  did  not  immediately  result,  aa  the  knighta  had  hoped,  in 
securing  then)  allies  powerful  enough  to  aid  them  in  emancipating  themselves  from 
Polish  domination,  it  was  fraught  wilh  important  consequences  to  Germany  at  large,  no 
less  (han  to  tbe  order  itself.  In  1525  the  grand-master  was  acknowledged  duke  of 
Pnissia,  which  was  converted  into  a  secular  duchy  (afterward  known  as  Eaet  Prussia), 
and  renounced  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  for  LutheraDinn,  his  example  being  followed 
by  many  of  the  knights.  The  country  made  rapid  advances  Under  tlie  rale  of  Albeit, 
who  improved  the  mode  of  administcrmg  the  law,  restored  some  order  to  the  financcii 
of  tlie  Slate,  established  schools,  founded  tbe  university  of  KOnigsberg  (1644),  and  caused 
tbe  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Polish,  and  several  books  of  instruction  to  be  primed  in 
German,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian.  Ilis  son  and  successor,  Albert  Frederick,  having 
Iwcome  insane,  a  regency  was  appointed.  Several  of  his  kinsmen  in  turn  enjoyed  tbe 
dignity  of  regent,  and  anallv  his  son-in-law,  Jobana  Sigismund,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, after  having  held  the  administration  of  affurs  in  bis  hands  for  stMne  years,  was,  on 
ilie  death  of  tbe  duke  in  1618,  recognized  as  his  successor,  both  by  the  people  and  by  the 
king  of  Poland,  from  whom  be  received  The  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia;  which, 
since  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  the  Hohenzollera-Braodenburg  house. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  briefly  to  consider  tbe  political 
and  dynastic  relations  of  the  other  parts  of  tbe  Prussian  state,  la  tbe  12tb  c.  the  northern 
mark,  comprising  probably  tbe  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  tbe  Oder,  as  far  as  its 
confluence  with  tiie  Spree,  was  held  by  the  immediate  desc^dants  of  Albert  tbe  bear  of 
Luxemburg,  its  first  hereditary  markgraf,  who,  during  the  next  two  or  three  centuries, 
extended  their  dominions  eastward,  beyond  tbe  Oder  Into  Further  Fomerania.  On  Uie 
extinction  of  this  line,  known  as  the  Ascanian  house,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  VI., 
count  of  Ilohensollem,  and  markgraf  of  Mhniberg,  became  possessed,  partly  by  pur- 
chase and  partly  by  investiture  from  the  emperor,  of  the  Brandenburg  lands,  which,  in 
his  favor,  were  conslituted  into  an  electorate.  This  prince,  known  as  the  elector  Fred- 
erick I.,  received  his  investiture  in  1417.  He  united  under  his  rule,  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  Franconian  lands  of  Auspach  and  Baireutfa,  a  territory  of  more  than  11,000 
sq.  miles.  His  reign  was  disturbed  1^  the  insubordination  ot  the  nobles,  and  the  con- 
stant incursions  oihis  Prussian  and  Polish  neighbors,  but  by  his  firmness  and  resolution 
be  restored  order  at  liome  and  enlarged  his  boundaries.  Under  Frederick's  successors 
the  Brandenburg  territory  was  augmented  by  tbe  addition  of  many  new  acquisitions, 
although  the  system  of  granting  appanages  to  the  younger  members  of  the  reigning 
liousc,  common  at  that  time,  deprived  the  electorate  of  some  of  Its  original  domains,  as 
for  inHtance  the  markgrafate  of  Anspach,  which  passed,  on  the  death  of  tlie  elector 
Albert  Acliilles  in  1486,  as  an  independent  state  to  bis  younger  sons  and  their  descend- 
ants. Tbe  most  considerable  addition  to  the  electorate  was  tlie  one  to  which  reference 
hns  ylready  been  made,  and  which  fell  to  the  elector  John  Sigtsmund  through  his  mar- 
riHge  in  lw)0  with  Anne,  dnughter  and  heiress  of  Albert  Frederick  the  insane,  duke  of 
Pnissia.  In  consequence  of  tliis  alliance,  tlie  ducbyof  Cleves,  the  countshipsof  Ravens- 
berg,  tbe  Mark,  ana  Limburg,  and  the  extensive  duchy  of  Prussia,  now  known  as  East 
Pnissia,  became  incorporated  witli  the  Brandenburg  territories,  which  were  tlms  more 
than  doubled  in  area.  Tlie  reign  of  John  Sigismund's  successor,  Georg-Willieliii 
(161&-40).  was  distracted  b^  the  miseries  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  country  was 
alternately  tbe  prey  of  tbe  bwedit^  and  imperial  armies;  and  on  tlie  accession  of  Qeorg- 
Wilhclm'a  son,  the  gi-ent  elector  Frederick- William  (q.T.),  in  1640,  the  electorate  was 
sunk  in  tbe  lowest  depths  of  social  misery  and  flnancuil  embarrassment.  But  so  wise, 
prudent,  and  vigorous  was  the  government  of  this  prince,  that  at  his  death  in  1688  he 
reft  a  well-filled  exchequer,  and  a  fairly  equipped  army  of  88,000  men;  while  the  elect- 
orate, which  now  possessed  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  million,  and  an  area  of  42,000 
sq.m.,  bad  l>een  raised  by  his  genius  tn  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  His  suc- 
cessors, Frederick  III.  (q. v.)  (1688-1718),  and  Frederick-William  I.  (171&-40).  each  in 
his  own  way  Increased  the  power  and  credit  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  in  1701  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  The  latter  monarch  was  distinguished  for  his  rif^d  economy 
of  the  public  money  and  an  extraordinary  penchant  for  tall  soldiers,  and  left  to  his  son. 
the  great  Frederick  II.  (q.v.),  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a  well-disciplined  array, 
and  a  sum  of  nearly  nine  million  thalers  in  bis  treasury.  Frederick  II.  (1740-86)  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  his  position  to  raise  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  political  powers  of  Europe.  In  tbe  intervals 
between  his  great  wars,  he  devoted  all  bis  energies  to  tJie  improvement  of  the  state, 
by  encouraging  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  reorganizing  the  military, 
financial,  and  Judicial  depariments  of  the  state.  By  bis  liberal  views  in  regard  to 
religion,  science,  uid  govemment.  he  inauguratod  a  system  whose  results  reacted  on 
the  whole  of  Europe;  anil  in  Germany,  more  especially,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  thought,  and  roused  tbe  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick  was  not  over- 
flcrupulons  in  his  means  of  enlaiving  his  dominions,  as  he  proved  by  sharing-  in  thCLicst 
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partition  of  Poland  in  17TS,  when  he  ohtained  is  his  portion  nearly  all  west  Fnisaia.  and 
several  oUier  districts  in  east  Prussia,  His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick-Willimn  II. 
(1789-97),  aiKTandized  his  kingdom  by  the  second  and  third  partilionsof  Poland  in  1793 
and  1795.  Frederick- WiUiam  III.  (q.T.),  (1797-1840),  vho  had  been  educated  under  tlie 
direction  of  his  graud-unclc,  Frederick  the  great,  succeeded  hie  father  iu  1797.  at  a  time 
of  extreme  difllculty,  when  continental  rulers  had  no  clioioe  beyond  being  the  opi>onent8, 
the  tools,  or  the  victims  of  French  republicHO  ambition.  By  endeavoring  to  maintain  a 
neutral  attitude,  Prussia  lost  her  political  Importance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but 
many  covert  enemies.  But  the  calamities  which  this  line  of  policy  brought  upon  I^ussia 
roused  Frederick-William  from  his  apathy,  and  with  energy,  perseverance,  and  self- 
denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  devoted  himself,  -wiih  his  minister  count  Hardenbcrg.  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  state.  In  the  ten  yeai's  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Prussia  underwent  a  complete  reorganization.  Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through 
the  various  commercial  trealics  made  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  the  forma- 
tion of  excellent  roads,  the  establishment  of  steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  organization  of  tlie  customs-treaty,  known  as  tlie  Zollverein 
(q.T.),  between  Prussia  and  the  other  states  of  northern  Qennany,  and  through  the  for- 
mation of  sn  extended  net-work  of  lailways.  The  most  ample  and  liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  diffusion  of  education  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  every  class. 
In  like  manner,  the  established  Protestant  churcn  was  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugurstid 
system  of  government  supervention,  churches  were  built,  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
were  raised,  and  their  dwellings  improved;  but  not  content  with  that,  the  king  wished 
to  legislate  for  the  church  in  accordance  with  a  set  plan;  and  when  the  various  Protest- 
ant diurches  refused  to  be  Joined  in  the  union  prescribed  for  them,  difficulties  arose. 
This  tendency  to  over-legidation  bas  long  been  the  predominating  evil  feature  of  Fmssian 
administration;  and  the  state,  without  regard  to  the  incongruous  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed,  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  governmental  departments,  which,  in  ihelr 
turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  eveir  individual  act  under  governmental  super- 
vision,  to  the  utter  annihilnlion  of  pcliticni  independence.  The  people,  wlicn  they 
gradually  began  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  administrative  macliiner^-,  faw  that  it 
made  no  provision  for  political  and  civil  liberty,  and  demandedof  the  king  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  he  had  given  in  1815  ot  establisbing  a  representative  constitution  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  demand  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  king,  and  Its  immediate  fruits 
were  strenuous  efforts  on  bis  part  to  check  tlie  spirit  cn  liberalism.  Every  measure  taken 
by  other  sovereigns  to  ^ut  down  puliticnl  movements  was  vigorously  abetted  by  him. 
Siding  with  the  pietists  of  Germany,  he  introduced  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism,  which 
was  continued  by  his  successor,  Frederick-William  IV.  The  Landstfinde  or  provincial 
estates,  organized  In  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  were  tlie  sole  and 
inadequate  mode  of  representation  granted  to  Prtissia  in  this  reign,  uotwitlietanding  the 
pledge  made  to  the  nation  for  a  full  and  general  representative  goveiiiment.  An  attempt 
made  forcibly  to  unite  Lutheran  and  reformed  cliurches  excited  universal  Indignation, 
while  the  imprisonment,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Gnesen  for 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  mixed  marriages,  involved  the  king  iu 
a  long  nnd  fruitless  dispute  with  the  pope.  The  accession  of  Frederick- Willi.nm  Iv.  in 
1840  seemed  to  open  h  Wter  prospect  to  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom,  but  the 
reality  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  expectations  which  had  been  warranted  by  the  profes- 
sions of  the  government.  Still,  new  hopes  and  requirements  bad  been  excited,  and  a  new 
life  was  infused  into  every  department  of  the  state.  Every  branch  of  science,  art,  and 
literature  was  understood  to  racelve  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  who 
professed  to  be  (and,  doubtless.  In  a  sort  of  way,  waa)  actuated  by  a  love  of  universal 
progress.  He  made  similar  professions  in  rerardto  religious  toleration,  but  the  pielistic 
tenuencies  of  his  government  exerted  a  forced  and  prejudicial  influence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state;  while  the  bureaucratic  spirit  of  over-governing  which  characterized 
the  administration  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  irksome  to  the  nation,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  free  churches  or  Protestant  communities;  while  a  contemporane- 
ous excitement  which  bad  arisen  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church  of  Prussia,  as  the  result 
of  the  schismatic  movement  due  to  the  stand  taken  the  chaplain  Ronge  (q.v.)  on  the 
exhibition  of  the  so-called  holy  coat  of  Treves  (q.v.),  further  complicated  the  relations 
between  church  and  state.  The  king  and  bis  advisers,  underrating  the  importance  of 
the  movement  of  1848  in  Germany,  thought  they  had  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
hour  by  granting  a  few  unimportant  reforms,  and  making  equivocal  promises  of  further 
concessions.  When  at  Icngtli.  however,  the  citizens  and  troops  came  into  collision,  and 
blood  was  shed,  Frederick- William  came  forward  as  the  professed  regenerator  of  his 
countrv,  offering  to  lay  down  hit:  royal  title  and  merge  his  kingdom  m  the  common 
fatherland,  for  Uie  salvation  of  which  be  reconamendcd  a  cordial  union  of  all  German 
princes  and  people  in  one  bond,  and  proposing  himself  as  the  guide  and  leader  of  this 
new  Germany.  Hia  own  subjects,  and  many  Germans  in  other  states,  hailed  with  delight 
professions  which  seemed  to  give  a  living  embodiment  to  the  national  desire  for  unity. 
The  publication  of  a  political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a  liberal  ministry,  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  civic  guard,  the  retirement  of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  the  heir-presumptive — with 
whom  every  arl^trary  measure  of  government  was  Iielieved  to  origin^e^and  the  sum- 
mons of  a  representative  chamber  to  discuss  the  propoBcd  ocp^ift^VBr^lD^nilded  to 
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allay  tlie  general  discontent.  It  mi<^1it  liave  been  well  if  tlie  German  Btates  and  the  Ger- 
man demod-acy  liud  resolved  at  this  time  to  accept  the  leaderaliip  of  Prussia,  but  the  so- 
called  national  Hssembly  at  Frankfort  declined  to  do  thU,  and  elected  the  archduke  John 
of  Austria  lieut.geD.  of  Germany.  A  feeling  of  deep  chagrin  on  the  ^>art  of  the  Prussian 
king  was  tlic  result  of  thut  extremely  unwise  ami  unpairiotic  net,  dictated  by  a  fear  of 
Prussian  military  strength,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Prussia,  iu  spite  of  its  despotic 
eoverameat,  was  the  countrr  most  thoroughly  jKuetrated  by  Germiintc ideas.  Hisardor 
ID  the  cause  of  the  fatherland  cooled,  his  pledges  to  his  own  subjucls  remained  unfultllled 
hs  long  and  as  completely  as  the  occasion  permitted,  and  his  policy  became  more  strongly 
tia^ed  thiui  before  with  a  jealousy  of  Austria.  His  powerful  co-operation  in  putting 
(Iowa  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  the  democratic  party  in  Badeu,  gave,  however, 
ample  proof  of  his  determined  opposition  to  every  populur  acmonstration  against  abso- 
lutism. In  tbc  flrst  vrar  of  the  Sleswick-Holstein  ducliien,  the  Prussians  acted  in  concert 
with  the  disaffected  against  their  sovereign,  tiie  kin^  of  Denmark,  occupyiug  the  ducal 
provinces  in  the  name  and  on  the  beh^  of  the  diet.  The  latter  years  of  this  reign 
were  characterized  by  great  advance  in  the  material  prosperity  and  internal  improvement 
of  the  country.  Extensive  lines  of  railway  an  j  p&at-roads  were  opened,  tlie  river  navi- 
gation erently  rocilitiited.  treaties  of  commeree  formed  witli  foreign  countries,  and  great 
expansion  given  to  the  I^ussian  and  nortli  German  zollverein  (q.v,),  the  army  put  upon 
a  footing  of  hitherto  unprecedented  efflciency  of  arms  and  artillery,  and  the  educational 
,  system  of  the  country  still  furtlier  developed.  The  political  freedom  of  Prusda  did  not, 
h'owcver,  make  equal  advance.  The  chambers  which  met  for  tlie  discussion  and  from- 
iag  of  aconstitutional  mode  of  government,  were  constantly  interrupted  and  oljstrucled 
in  the  prosccutiou  of  their  tank,  and  the  constitution  was  modiflt'd  every  year  between 
1830  and  18.M,  until  it  retained  few  of  Its  original  bases.  Wilhelm  L,  who  succeeded  his 
lHt»tlier  in  1801,  and  in  1871  became  Oermau  emperor,  was  no  more  a  lover  of  constitu- 
tionnl,  or  at  least  of  populur,  libei-ty,  than  any  of  bis  predecessors;  and  for  some  years 
be  strove  hard  to  check  the  progress  of  the  popular  movement,  iu  so  far  as  it  aimed  at 
interference  with  the  absoluteness  of  the  re^il  power,  and  he  repeatedly  rejected  meas- 
un;3  of  reform  recoramendcd  bj'  the  Prussian  chamber  of  -deputies;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  hi\s  shown  himself  zealous  for  the  honor  and  greatness 
of  Germany  above  all  other  princes  of  the  empire;  and  tlie  exigences  of  the  great  war 
with  Fr<ince  (1670-71)  have  compelled  the  Prus^n  govcrnmeut'to  bring  itselfinto  closer 
relations  with  popuUir  feeling,  though  constttutlonaT  freedom  is  still  far  from  being  fully 
enjoyed.  For  tlie  later  history  of  Prussia,  both  military  and  political,  see  Qebmaxt^ 
also  'Gerhany  in  SLESwicK-HoLeTEns ;  and  Bibmahck. 

!  PKtrSSIA,  one  of  the  eleven  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  is 
divided,  is  miinded  on  tlie  b.w.  by  Potncrania  and  Uie  Baltic  sea.  and  on  Uie  e.  and  s.  by 
llussia  and  Poland.  Area,  24,  llo  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  8,200,484.  It  Is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts or  sub-provincea — e.  Prussia  and  w.  Prussia,  of  which  the  former  h  consider- 
ably the  larger.  About  two-thirds  of  the  soil  consists  of  good  land,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  sandy.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  manufac- 
tures lieing  confined  to  such  articles^  supply  merely  local  wants.  Wheat  is  extensively 
cultivated,  especially  in  the  district  of  Gumbinnen ;  and,  as  the  inlnibitants  live  chiefly 
upon  lye,  the  larger  Iialf  of  the  wheat  grown  is  exported.  Pnissia  possesses  a  larger 
number  of  horses  than  any  other  province  in  tlic  kingdom.  For  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  and  for  its  principal  physical  features,  see  Prussia,  Kihqdosc  of. 

PXUB8IAX  BLUE.  See  Blue,  Cyanogen,  Fkkro-cyanogen,  and  Ferrid-cyakoqkn. 

PRU8SIG  ACID.   See  Hydrocyanic  Arm. 

PBUXH,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  s.e.  of  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  G:ilicia,  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  near  the  base  of  mount 
litisl^  in  that  range.  It  flows  iu  a  deep  valley  eastward  past  Kolomea  and  Czernowitz, 
and  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  Austrian  territory  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Danube 
at  Benl,  13  m.  below  Galatz,  it  forms  again,  as  it  used  to  do  before  1856,  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  and  Roumaaio.  Length  about  500  miles. 
Swift  in  its  upper  course,  the  Pnith  becomes  navigalde  near  Jassy.  Its  affluents  are 
numerous,  but  inconsiderable. 

FKT9HX,  William,  noted  as  a  pamphleteer  and  active  poUtidan  during  the  reign  of 
Chailes  I.,  and  the  subsequent  period  or  the  commonwealth,  was  born  near  Bath  in  the 
year  1600.  He  received  his  early  education  there,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  Oriel 
college.  Oxford,  where,  in  1620,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree.  Selecting  the  law  as  bis 
(trofcssion,  he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  became  a  bencher  and  reader; 
but  it  does  not  appear  thut  he  ever  very  seriously  endeavored  to  obtain  practice  at  the 
bar.  He  was  early  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  speedily  made 
himself  heard  of  as  a  diampion  of  the  puritan  party.  Jn  1682  appeared  his  Mttriomtu- 
ta,  or  a  Scourge  for  ^age-Players,  a  tasteless  and  scurrilous  attack  on  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  period,  which  procured  him  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  For 
thia  performance  be  underwent  prosecution  in  the  star  chamber,  with  results  sufficiently 
unpleasant  His  sentence  involved  him  in  a  fine  of  £3,000,  degradation  from  the  bar, 
eipulaion  from  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  inuj  the  loss  of  bo.Ui  ids  ears  in  the  pUloo;,  and  the 
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Bhock  to  bis  vflDity  as  an  author  of  seeing  liis  book  burned  in  public  by  the  hangman. 
He  was,  moreover,  condemued  to  perpeuml  impnsomiieut,  and  immured  in  the  tower 
accordingly.  If  the  severity  of  the  puiiishmeui  seems,  at  tirst  sight,  astounding  in  ita 
dispropuition  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  oSuuse,  it  is  ptirhaps  sufflcienily  explained 
by  tiie  fact  that  Prynue,  by  hia  i.reviou8  issue  of  a  series  of  auti-prelatical  irucls,  ae  by 
other  iDdicatioiiB  of  liostilily,  had  mude  himself  most  obnoxious  to  archbishop  Laud  aau 
the  clergy.  Three  years  after,  the  pertiuacious  offender  found  means  to  publish  from 
his  prison  another  pamphlet,  iu  wliicU  he  fiercely  attacked  the  hierarchy,  and  wu^ 
unsparing  Iu  his  pcnoual  abuse  of  Laud  aud  cerlaln  other  bishops.  Tor  this  he  was 
again  prosecuted;  a  fine  of  £5,000  was  imposed  upon  him;  he  was  nncc  more  pilloried, 
losing  such  stumps  of  ears  as  the  executioner  had  before  spared;  aud  was  branded  on 
both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  (seditious  libelcr).  He  was  then  removed  to  Caemarvou 
castle,  and  afterward  to  that  of  moul  Orgueil,  Jersey,  where  lie  remsiined  a  close  prisoner, 
till,  in  1641 — the  long  parliament  tlien  silling — he  was  released  by  a  warrant  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  a  tumultuous  expression  of  popular  sympathy  celebrated  his  restora- 
tion to.  liberty.  Shortly  afterword  he  was  sent  tu  parliament  as  memli«r  for  Ifewport,  in 
Cornwall,  and  for  some  years  was  actively,  and  at  times  even  prominently  engaged  on 
the  popular  side  in  the  pioceedings  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  extreme  measures, 
however,  leading  to  tlie  deposition  aud  death  of  the  kiu»,  he  declined  all  share;  and  being 
6ne  of  those  of  whom  Cromwell  shortly  after  "  purged  '  llie  house  of  commons,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  him  in  print  with  an  asperity  not  mferior  to  that  with  which  he  had 
before  made  war  upon  the  bishnjis,  as  a  consequeuce  of  wUich  imprudence  he  was  once 
more  subjected  to  several  years'  imprisonment.  On  Cromwell's  death  he  returned  to  his 
place  iu  parliameDt,  zealously  interesting  himself  in  the  royal  cause ;  aud  after  the  restor- 
ation, the  office  was  bestowed  on  hiui  of  keeiter  of  the  records  iu  tlie  tower.  Subse- 
quently liis  inveterate  habit  of  envenomed  panipbleteeriug  involved  him  in  difficulties 
with  the  house  of  commons,  from  whieL,  on  a  charge  of  seditious  lilxil,  he  narrowly 
escaped  expulsion.  He  died  at  Lincoln's  inn  in  Oct.,  1869.  The  continuous  stream  of 
wrttmgs  on  tli&  perilous  topics  of  the  day,  which  brougiit  him  so  constantly  into  trouble, 
represents  but  a  fraction  of  Prynne's  literary  activity.  He  bu.-^ied  himself  chiefly  as  a 
compiler  of  matter  illustrative  of  constitutional  aud  parliamentary  history.  His  most 
valuable  works  in  this  field  are  the  Calendar  ofParlunw/itai-jfWiitt,  and  hlsBeeorda,  both 
of  which  contain  much  that  is  useful  and  important. 

PRYOR,  RoGEH  A.,  b.  Va.,  1838;  son  of  a  prominent  clergjTnau;  educated  for  the 
profession  of  law.  In  1850  he  edited  the  Sovtheide  Democrat  at  Petersburg,  Va. ;  iu 
1653-63  was  attaclied  to  the  staff  of  the  Washington  {D.  C.)  Union.  In  1854  he  had  n 
diplomatic  appointment  to  Greece,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Petersburg  and 
resumed  tlie  editorial  chair.  He  aLso  edited  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Sovth,  and  the  Wash- 
ington States,  extreme  southern  Journals.  In  1850  he  went  to  congress,  where  he  made 
himself  notorious  by  advocating  secession,  and  by  challenging  John  P.  Potter,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  fight  a  duel.  At  the  verj'  beginning  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Ptyor  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  the  seceding  states,  and  liecame  a  volunteer  oia-de-camp  to  gen. 
Beaureganl  when  the  latter  was  investing  fort  Sumter.  He  rose  to  be  a  briK.gen.  Iu  the 
confederate  army,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  battles  before  Richmond,  btit 
resigned  Aug.  S6.  1863.  He  wa.s  a  member  of  ihe  confederate  con-^ss,  and  In  1804  was 
captured  by  the  federals,  and  was  for  a  while  imprisoned  in  fort  Lafayette.  After  the 
war  he  was  for  a  time  an  editor  in  Tennes.see,  Imt  removetl  to  New  York  and  be^u 
practice  at  the  bar.   He  was  one  of  the  counsel  employetl  iu  the  celebrated  Beecber  trial. 

FBZE'XYBIi,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  province  of  Easter  Qalicia.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Snn.  an  affluent  of  the  Vi-stula,  53  m.  w,  from  Lemberg.  It  in  c.im- 
nected  by  railway  with  Ciacow,  and  so  with  the  w.  and  n.  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Lemlierg  on  the  other.  Przcniysl  is  a  flourishing  town.  carri  «"-  on  a  cun^dcr- 
ablc  trade,  and  lias  manufactures  of  linens  and  leather.    Pop.  '69,  15,400. 

fBZI'BBAX,  B  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Bohemia,  83  m.  b.8.w.  from  Prngiic.  on 
the  Litawka.  a  feeder  of  the  Jtfoldau.  It  derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  extensive 
lead  and  ^Iver  mines  in  the  neigbhoi-hood,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  supctior  court  of  mines. 
Pop.  '69.  9,299. 

PSALXAKAZAK,  Georoe,  a  somewhat  remarkable  impostor,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1680.  His  real  name  and  the  place  of  his  hirth  arc  unknown,  but  he  is  presumed  to  have 
lieen  a  native  of  Switzerland  or  the  s.  of  France.  He  received  a  good  education,  and 
gave  early  indication  of  laleul,  more  c8|)ecially  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Imj^elled 
by  a  restless  aud  impatient  temper,  which  indisposed  him  to  any  regular  pursuit,  forsome 
years  he  roamed  over  Europe  as  a  mere  vagabond  adventurer,  assuming  at  first  the  dis- 
guise of  an  Irish  pilgrim,  exiled  on  account  of  his  religion;  and  afterward  as  soldier, 
uieuiol,  preceptor,  &ggar,  or  vo^nt  nondescript,  living  on  his  wits  as  lie  could,  accord- 
ing to  the  whim  or  necessity  of  the  liour.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  a  col  Lander,  commanding  a  Scotch  regiment  at  Sluys,  on  whom  he 
first  passed  the  imposture  to  which  lie  subsequently  owed  his  ootdriety,  assuming  the 
uome  by  which  he  is  siucc  known,  nnd  representing  himself  as  a  Japanese  convert  to 
Christianity  and  native  of  the  island  Formosa.  The  good  col.  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely deceived  by  him;  not  so;  however,  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  one  luucs,  a 
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man  equally  acute  and  unprincipled,  who  speedily  detected  tbe  deception,  but  was  not 
the  less  willing  to  use  it  for  tlie  fuitlicraoce  of  Ills  own  ends.  By  Inues,  PsaJuiunazar  wns 
brougbt  to  Kiigluud,  and  insiaiitly  became  tbe  religious  lion  oi  tbe  day,  bis  patron  skill- 
fully  availing  himself  of  tbe  coauection  to  Si-c-urt:  tor  bimself  preferment  in  tbe  cburcb. 
Dignitaries  of  tbe  cburcb  couteuded  for  tbe  bonor  of  being  serviceable  to  bim;  and 
tbrougb  the  iufluence  of  tbe  bishop  of  Oxford,  apartments  were  assigned  bim  at  tbe  uiii- 
Tersity,  in  order  tbut  be  might  pnisccute  bis  studies  theie.  Tbe  talent,  iDgcnuity,  and 
resource  which  he  displayed  in  keeping  up  tbe  deception,  go  far  to  account  for  what  may 
Seem  to  us  tbe  strange  credulity  with  wbieb  his  story  was  received.  He  publishod,  iu 
Latin,  a  fabulous  account  of  the  island  Formo.>a,  the  consistency  and  veiisimilitude  of 
wiiicb  imposed  upon  the  learned  world.  He  also  invented  a  language,  compact  and 
somewhat  complex  in  structure;  and  was  able,  iu  virtue  of  a  memory  not  less  than  aston- 
ishing, to  defy  tbe  ordinary  methods  of  detection.  In  the  midst  of  his  success,  however, 
at  tbe  age  of  atmut  32,  he  became  tbe  subject  of  religious  impressions,  aud  his  couscience 
awoke  to  the  ignominy  of  the  deceit  which  he  was  practicing.  Urged  by  what  seems  to 
liave  been  a  genuine  feeling  of  penitence,  he  withdrew  himself  from  public  notice,  and 
for  the  i-est  of  bis  longlife  honombly  earned  his  hvellbood  by  literature,  in  which  he  bad 
a  modemtu  success.  Besides  mucii  aaidduom  compilation  for  the  book-sellers,  of  hlstoty, 
geognipliy,  and  tbe  like,  be  published  several  works  anonymously,  one  of  wbicli.  An 
JSaaay  on  MiraelcH,  by^  a  Layman,  wits  for  some  lime  exceedingly  popular.  On  bis  death 
in  I^ndon,  in  1T62,  it.was  found  that  he  had  also  busied  himself  in  preparing  for  post- 
humous publication  an  account  of  his  curious  career,  which,  under  Uie  title  Afemmrs 

 ,  cttmnwnly  knovn  lu  Oem-ge  Pnahiuuitizar,  a  reputed  nattM  <^  ^ornwta,  witten  qr 

liimsdf,  was  some  years  after  given  to  tbe  world. 

P8ALX0DT,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  singing  of  the  Psnlms  of  David  and  other 
sacreil  songs;  Imt  from  the  beginning  of  the  refoimalioD  period,  tbe  term  lias  been 
restricted  to  tbe  singing  of  nielncal  versions  of  tbe  Psalms  to  short  simple  wrs.  Fsalm- 
singing  was  of  ancient  date  amonc  the  Jews,  and  was  practiced  from  the  flrst  ages  of 
Cbristianily:  tiie  charge  of  Pliny  tlie  younger  against  tbe  Christians  was,  that  they  sang 
Psalms  to  Clirist  "quasi  Deo."  No  authentic  record,  however,  exists  of  the  kmd  of 
melodies  sung  lo  the  psalms  by  tbe  primitive  Chrisfians.  Tbe  practice  of  singing  psalms 
in  antipliouy,  or  by  two  clioits,  as  still  practiced  (see  Antiphont),  was  introduced  at  an 
earhr  pcnod;  it  is 'said  to  have  been  begun  in  the  eastern  churcli  by  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antiocb,  in  the  2d  c;  and  in  Ibe  western  cburcb  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  In  tbe 
4lb  century.  At  first  the  whole  congregation,  clergy  and  Inity,  joined  in  the  psalm;  but 
difficulties  and  abuses  arose  from  tbe  growing  neglect  of  musical  cultivation ;  and.wilh'a 
view  of  restoring  public  decency  and  order,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  863, 
considered  it  ncces-sary  to  forbid  the  laity  to  sing  in  church  at  all,  except  in  certain  sim- 
ple chants  of  a  popular  description.  Down  to  iTie  reformation,  tlie  music  of  tbe  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  cleigy  and  trained  musicians, 

Psalraodv.  in  tbe  more  modem  sense,  began  in  the  16tb  c,  T.-ben  Clement  Marot.  the 
court-poct  ot  Fnincis  I.  of  France,  translated  52  of  tbe  psalms  into  French  veree,  dedi- 
cating tbem  lK>tb  to  his  royal  master— whom  he  likened  lo  tbe  Helirew  psalmist— and  to 
tbe  ladies  of  France.  The  sacred  song-book,  on  its  first  appearance,  not  being  accom- 
panied by  music,  it  became  the  practice  to  sing  tbe  psalms  to  favorite  tunes— of  ten  tliose 
of  popular  ballflds,  and  for  a  considenible  lime  psnlm-singing  became  a  favorite  fnebion 
among  tbe  gav  courtiers  of  Francis.  Marot's  eolleclion  wns  continued  and  concluded 
by  Theodore  Beza,  whose  psulms  liad  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music,  Beza  having 
in  this  tlie  assistance  of  Calvin,  who  engaged  tbe  best  romposers  of  tlte  day  to  unite  bis 
sacred  songs  with  beautiful  and  simple  airs  of  a  devolionat  cltaracter.  Psalm-singiog 
was  taken  up  by  the  refonners,  first  for  private  devotion,  aud  soon  as  part  of  tbe  sei  vico 
of  the  church,  Luther  and  Cnlvin  restoring  to  the  people  Ibeir  share  in  the  musical  pirt 
of  public  worship,  and  furnishing  tbem  with  the  means  of  peifoimlng  it.  From  ihe 
time  that  psalm-singing  was  adopted  by  the  refonners,  it  was  discountenanced  by  tbe 
Roman  Catholics,  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Protestuijlism.  Luther 
and  Calvin  differed,  however,  in  their  hleal  of  psalmody:  the  former  was  favorable  to 
bnrmonT  in  parts,  while  the  latter  confined  himself  to  the  bare  unaccompanied  melody. 
Once  taken  up  by  the  CaMuists  and  LiitberauB,p.<«lmody  spread  over  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Cfountrles,  and  reached  England  at  the  moment  of  her  embraciiig  the 
reformation.  The  first  Englisli  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made  iu  the  reign  (if 
Henry  VIII.  by  Thomas  Stemliold.  a  native  of  Hampshire,  groom  of  tbe  robes  to  king 
Henry,  aided  by  John  Hopkins  and  William  ■Wbyttinghame.  Vocal  psalmody  wiis 
soon  after  introduced  into  the  church-service,  the  chond  mode  of  singing  being  Mill 
retainefl  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churclies,  and  tbe  liturgic  hymns  being  retained  in 
the  praver-book.  Of  the  {salm-tunes  which  came  into  use,  some  liave  been  attributed 
to  Olan'de  Goudimel,  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  Guillaume  Franc,  and  a  few  owe  their  origin 
to  Luther.  The  well-known  100th  psalm  is  an  adaptation  of  Gregorian  phrases  by  Gnil- 
Liume  Franc.  The  first  important  collection  of  psalni-lunes  for  four  voices  published  in 
England  was  made  by  Thomas  Rivenscroft,  Mus.  Bac,  and  appeared  in  1631;  it  was 
entitled  "  77« 'c/'ofe -BtwA'c  of  JV//i7i»,  etc.,  com;K>sed  into  four  parts  by  sundry  aulbors, 
to  such  several  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England,*  Scpllaad.  Wales. 
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Qerraany,  Italy,  France,  and  tlie  Netlierlands. "  In  lliis  coHection  were  included  coBtri^ 
buiioiia  by  Tuflis,  Morley,  Dowlanil,  and  all  the  great  masters  uf  the  day,  ae  well  as  by 
Riiveiiscroft  liiniself,  who  contributed  the  tuues  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  Canterbury. 
The  name  of  John  Miltou,  father  of  the  poet,  appears  as  composer  of  the  tunes,  York 
and  Norwich.  A.ccordtng  to  the  then  prcvutent  usiij^c,  the  subject  of  air  was  givoito 
the  tenor  voice.  This  custom  was  first  dep:irted  from  iii  tlie  Whole  Book  of  PmIim,  in 
Three  Parti,  published  in  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Playfoid — whom  rir  J. 
Hawkins  calls  the  "  father  of  modern  fwmlmmiy" — where  we  have  the  more  proper  prac- 

Itice,  whic-li  has  since  obtuiued,  of  mnkiug  the  melody  the  soprano  part.   Cruft,  Conrte- 
villc,  Cnr^-,  the  Biicbfl,  and  Handel  lutTe,  since  ttiut  Ume,  cootributeu  to  the  psalmody  in 
j.usG  in  BritaiD. 

Among  other  metrical  verrions  of  the  pEalms  i)Toduced  was  one  of  doabtfal  ori^n 
which  w^as  attributed  to  James  I. ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  a  strong  recommcDdation 
by  his  sou,  was  never  much  used  in  cliurchcs.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sienihold 
and  Hopkins  came  to  he  supplanted  in  England,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  last  c. , 
by  that  of  Nahum  Tate,  poei  Iiiureate  under  Wiilinm  HI.  and  Anne,  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Brady,  less  literal  in  its  reiidi^rings  than  its  predecessor,  and  somewhat  commonplace  as 
regards  poetical  chanicler.  This  New  Vernon  of  the.  Ptsdhm  first  appeared  in  16w,  with 
tlie  royal  authority  allowing  its  use  in  churches.  Of  late  years  modern  hymns,  selected 
acconling  to  the  taste  and  at  the  will  of  the  IncumlKnt,  have  to  a  large  extent  taken  the 
place  of  metrical  psalms  in  the  church  of  England. 

In  Scotland  the  early  reformers  paid  great  attention  to  dn^ng.  In  Jolin  Enox's 
Psalter,  arranged  for  use  in  churches,  the  metriciil  p^lms  are  set  to  music  in  harmony 
of  four  parts.'  Several  early  translations  of  the  Psalms  were  produced  in  n.  Britahi, 
but  that  of  Sternbold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  wortihip  from  1564  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  17tb  century.  In  1033,  an  attempt  made  by  Charles  L  to  supersede  it  by 
king  James's  version,  was  moi-^  resolutely  and  decidedly  opposed  than  in  England.  The 
Terslon  now  in  use  in  Scotland  was  introduced  diifing  the  commonwealth  by  the 
gcnend  assembly,  and  founded  on  the  metrical  translation  of  Francis  lloua,  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  council.  This  new  version  was  in  1649  appolnteil  by  the  general 
assembly  to  be  tbc  only  paraphrase  of  the  Psulms  sung  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  About 
the  beginnini;  of  the  loth  c,  an  agitation  began  for  the  enlaigiiig  of  the  psalmody  of  the 
kirk,  l)y  adding  to  it  painphi'ases  of  other  portions  of  scripture.  A  collection  of  such 
parai>hrase3  %vaa  publisheu  lu  1745,  and  was  widely  used.  In  1775  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  it;  and  in  1781  tlie  collection  which  has  been  so  long  in  use  was 
sanctioned  by  a  jwmuM're  act  of  assembly.  lu  addition  to  these,  separate  hymu-books 
are  now  sanctioned  in  the  eetablished  and  free  churcliea  of  Scotland,  and  liave  long 
aided  in  the  worship  of  the  U.  P.  church. 

PSAIKB  (Heb.  TeJiitUm,  Songs  of  Pmiec,  or  TefUoth,  Prayers;  Jerome,  Xdber  Bymno- 
rum),  the  well-known  canoniad  book  generally  ascribed  to  David.  The  single  hymns 
contjuned  in  the  book  are  variously  designated  either  as  "  Prayer"  (TefiUn),  as  "  Praise" 
(Tehill)ih),  or  from  some  special  characterietic.  "  Song"  (Shir),  or  a  song  of  deeper  mean- 
ing, (Michtam),  "Instruction"  (Masktl),  or  a  dithyraniblc  poem  (Sbigayon).  Ke^pecting 
the  general  contents  of  the  book,  it  may  be  said  that  it  comprises,  in  the  form  ot  pious 
lyrics,  written  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  congregftflon.  the  quinlei-sence  of  the  dogmalical. 
ethical,  historical,  and  theocratieal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  divine  essencu 
and  qualities,  providence  and  its  guidance — especially  of  Isniel — the  rule  of  the  universe, 
the  nature  of  the  human  heiu't  and  its  ii'lations  lu  Qvd  and  his  revelatinn.  tbc  blessings 
of  the  theocratic  community:  tlicsc  and  similar  retlections  form  the  themes  nf  its  ever- 
vai'^ing  modes.  A  certain  more  spiritnai  conception  of  the  onlinances  of  the  Peiitalcnch 
ia  visible  throughout,  nnd  ulthougli  the  strictest  adherence  to  ihe^ie  is  enjoined,  yet  their 
deeper  meauitig  \a  impressed  more  strongly  still.  Used  as  a  liturgical  h^nm-book  in  the 
temple,  it  has  been  bodily  received  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Christian  church;  and 
certain  additional  hymns  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Psalter  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  gi>neral  church.  Tlicrc  are,  in  all.  ISO  mnonicnl 
liymn^  or  psalms,  which,  after  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  divided  into  five 
books — thus :  i. — xli. ;  xlii. — Ixxii. ;  Ixxiii. — Ixxxix. ;  xc. — cvi. ;  and  cvii, — tl.  The  Syriac, 
the  LXX.,  aud  the  Vulgate  versions  differ  in  some  respects  in  their  counting.  The 
suthoi-ized  version,  however,  follows  strictly  the  Masorelic  Jewish  text,  except  with 
I'^rd  to  the  numbering  of  the  verses;  for  while  the  latter  includes  tho  superscriptiotis 
among  the  verses,  the  former  does  not  reckon  those.  Tliis  division  into  five  liooks  is 
as  it  is  traditional,  also  the  most  natural;  and  the  doxologtes  at  Uie  ends  of  i^dms  xli., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  anil  cvi.,  fiirtlier  mark  aiitboritatively  the  respective  ends  of  the  special 
divisions.  A  further  division,  or  rather  classiflcation,  has  been  attempted  according  to 
the  contents;  but,  considering  the  constantly  changing  variety  of  moods  And  senlimeuts 
of  manner  and  contents  which  these  songs  exhibit,  it  is  a  most  precarious  one. 

The  Psalms  have  generally— thirty-four  only  excepted— superscriptions  more  or  less 
expressive  of  the  contents  of  the  special  bymn,  and  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
the  name  of  an  author.  In  some,  certain  notes,  referring  to  the  muucal  and  liturgiail 
part,  are  added,  which  are  far  from  bein<^  quite  clear  now,  c.g.,  " On  the  octave,"  "For 
the  chief  musician,"  "  On  Macholath  "  (illness?),  "  In  the  time  of  death  to  the  son,"  "  The 
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Uad  of  Amors, **  "Lilies,"  "Dnmb  dcvo  of  the  far  oocfl,"  etc.  One  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  is  the  'word  &elah,  vhich  occurs  seveml  times  at  the  eod,  or  iu  the  middle  of 
fcoioe  pedms,  aud  which  the  LXX.  render  Diapsalma,  "Interlude,"  but  about  the  real 
signification  of  which,  numerous  yet  very  uneaiisfactory  suggestiuns  have  been  made  at 
various  times.  Thus,  it  has  been  identified  with  nmeu,  liallelujah,  pi&uo,  olc.  So  much 
^eems  certain,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  catchword  or  sign  for  the  perfoi-mers.  These  head- 
ings belong  very  probably  to  the  individual  poets  themselves,  and  not  to  the  coUectors, 
^  has  been  sunnised. 

The  authorsliip  of  the  Psalms  Is  ascribed  by  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters  as 
lullows:  Psalm  xc.— one  of  the  most  ancient  in  form  and  contents— is  attributed  to 
"Muses,  tlie  man  of  God."  Seventy-thiee  psalms  are  inscribed  with  David's  name;  two 
with  Solomon's;  twelve  wilb  that  of  Asiipb,  the  Levito  and  singer,  of  which  five,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  times  of  Jehoshnphiit,  Uezcliiah,  aud  the  Degiiining  of  the  Baby- 
louian  exile  respectively.  Eleven  psalms  go  under  the  name  of  the  sous  of  Kondi,  or  the 
Korahites — a  family  of  singers  descended  from  the  Lcvitc  Korah.  known  from  the  Pen- 
tateucb.  Their  head  at  the  lime  of  David  was  Ueman.  Part  of  these  psalms  belongs 
to  the  time  ofDavid;  others,  to  that  of  Solwion,  and  others  are  of  an  uncertain  later 
period.  Respecting  the  psalm  inscribed  "Prayer  of  Moses,"  there  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
no  Tidid  reason  against  its  authenticity;  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  great  legislator,  and  (o 
a  certain  extent  similar  to  other  compositions  of  which  he  is  ren.--onably  regarded  as  the 
author.  The  nunnyous  body  of  psalnis  attributed  to  David,  mauifest  (those  at  least 
which  can  f^rly  be  believed  to  he  his  work)  a  vivid  and  profound  feeling  aud  rare 
poetical  gifts.  The  singer  abandons  himself  entii;ely  to  whatever  feeling  of  joy  or  grief, 
repentance  or  revenge,  piety  or  despair,  sweeps  over  his  soul.  This  also  accountjs  to  ii 
certain  extent  for  the  violent  manner  in  which  be  calls  down  at  times  the  vengeance  of 
God  upon  the  heads  of  his  adversaries;  while  at  others,  he  bumbles  lilmself  to  the  dust 
on  account  of  his  own  iniquities.  On  his  style  and  iiiaoDer,  we  cannot  enlarge  here; 
wifBce  it  to  add,  that  his  lyrics  have  deservedly  been  counted  among  tbe  gems  of  all 
human  literature  for  well  nigh  8,000  years — quite  apart  from  tlieir  sacred  liturgical 
character.  Asaph's  psalms  show  their  author  to  have  been  a  didactic  poet  of  high  order; 
hut,  as  we  said  before,  many  of  those  a8cribe<l  to  liim  beloni;  to  poets  later  lliaii  the 
schism,  and  even  posterior  to  tlie  exile.  The  Eoruldie  hymns,  altbough  all  more  or  less 
fraught  with  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  Uie  same  conciseness,  tbe  same  grandeur  and 
lyriod  exaltaticm,  exhibit  Kigns  of  being  written  partly  during  the  time  of  Solomon,  or 
even  during  the  exile.  Of  the  anonymous  psalms,  swmc  may  fairly  be  added  to  the 
number  of  those  that  issued  from  the  band  of  the  royal  singer  himself;  others,  however, 
belong  to  the  post-exilian  times.  Some  of  these  (the  hallelujulis,  for  instance,  or  the 
"  Songs  of  Degrees")  were,  in  all  probability,  pilgrim-songs,  chanted  during  the  ascent 
to  tbe  sanctuary.  Whether  other  psiilms  belong  to  the  liiaccabeun  period  or  not — a 
question  hotly  (fisputed — we  ennnot  discuss  liere. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  collection  and  reilaction  of  tbe 
book,  such  as  we  Iiave  it  now,  is  owing  to  one  man,  who  arranged  tbe  single  hymns 
according  to  their  contents  nnd  tendency.  Thus,  following  all  tbe  wbile  the  law  of 
analogy,  the  rediicior  gave  tlie  first  place  to  Daviii's  and  his  contcmponiries"  (Asapli, 
Etban,  Heinan)  compositions.  Tliese  were  further  cla.«aitied  accordin;:  to  the  prevalent 
use  of  Hic  peculiar  divine  name  (JehoviBtic  and  Elohistic),  and  were  divided  into  three 
books — the  fii-st  of  which  contains  the  Davidic  .Tebovi-stic  psalms;  tbe  second,  the 
Elobiatio  ones  of  the  Korahites,  of  Asaph,  David,  Solomon,  and  some  unknown  i>oet8: 
the  third,  the  rest  of  Asapb's  and  the  Eorahite  p8alm<!  of  a  mixed  (Jebovab-Elohislic,  or 
purely  JehoviBtic)  nature.  Tbe  Arrangement  within  these  larger  classes  was  made,  again, 
according  to  tbe  inner  nature  nnd  relation  of  tliese  hvmns  to  each  other,  and  by  a  certain 
likeness  in  pbmsco1n<iy,  similes,  etc.  Psalms  i.  and  \\.  were  then  prefixed,  on  account  of 
tlicirsenerally  introductory  matter  and  . manner.  The  same  laws  have  also  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  colleclion. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  tbe  period  of  the  redaction.  Assuming,  however,  the  collecting 
•nd  editing  to  lie  the  work  of  one  man,  he  could  not  possibly  have  lived  before  the  time 
•f  Nehemiah,  even  according  to  those  who  afRrm  the  non-exiBtence  of  Maccabean  psalms 
in  onr  canon.  If,  on  the  other  band,  various  single  collections  are  assumed,  out  of 
which  our  present  iKXik  has  grown,  there  Is  no  reason  why  some  of  those  should  not  be 
placed  at  a  much  earlier  date.  We  forbear  to  add  a  list  of  writers  on  the  subject  of 
psalms.  Nearly  all  the  principal  auf  borilics  in  biblical  literature,  in  the  Jewish,  Roman, 
and  Protestant  churches,  have  contributed  tlieir  share  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
I^ms;  and  to  tbe  individual  works  of  the  chief  biblical  commentatoi's,  tlie  reader  is 
referred  for  special  information.  Le  Long,  in  bis  B^tiotheea  Sacra,  enumerates  more 
tiiao  500  commentators  on  tbe  Psalms,  and  Calmet  Carries  the  number  up  to  a  thotuand, 
or  these,  some  are  very  volumluous,  that  of  Le  Blanc  filling  no  fewer  than  six  foUo 
volumes. 

PSALTERY,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  to  accompany  the  voice,  Tbe  Hebrew 
nebel  is  so  rendered  in  the  authorized  version  wherever  it  is  used,  except  in  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Iflainh  and  in  Amos,  wliere  it  is  translated  viol.  The  nncient  viol  was  a  six- 
striuged  guitar.    In  the  prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered 
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lute.  These  Ihree  instramonta  resemble  eneli  oilier,  lliougli  Ibey  are  different.  The 
Greek  PmU«rion  from  which  our  word  is  derived,  demotes  an  Instrumeut  played  with  the 
liDgcra  iustead  of  a  plectrum  oi-  quill.  'With  what  instrument  the  nehcl  corresponded  it 
is  impossiljle  to  say.  The  psaltery  of  David  was  mode  of  cypress,  that  of  Solomon  of 
the  aigum  tree.  The  psaltery  was  one  of  the  instrumentfi  played  before  Nebuclwdnez- 
zar's  golden  image. 

FSAMUENITUS  or  Pbesietee.    See  Psauueticbus,  ante. 

F8AMXETICOT8,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  £gypt,  of  tbe  26th  dj-nnsty,  distin- 
guished on  the  monuments  by  differeut  prenumeus,  and  of  two  otiicr  persons  of  anctvut 
history.  The  first  and  most  notnLile  PBaiiinietichus  wns  tbe  son  of  Necbo  I.  After  the 
ddfeat  and  death  of  his  father,  he  fled  into  Syria,  and  thence,  by  meuns  of  foreign  aid, 
appears  to  have  established  himself  as  one  of  the  twelve  monnrcbs  who  then  reii;;iK'd  over 
Kgypt,  with  the  ntst  of  whom  be  was  connected  in  a  kind  of  federation.  An  oiaclc  liiiv- 
ing  declared  that  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  country  should  go  to  tliat  one  who  made  a 
libation  out  of  brass,  Psammetichus  fulfilled  tbe  condition  by  pouring  it  out  of  a  brazen 
bclmet.  By  the  answer  of  another  oi-acle,  he  was  told  that  he  should  succeed  by  means 
of  brazen  men  who  would  appear  from  the  sea.  8ome  Carian  and  Ionian  pirates  who 
appeareil  soon  after  in  panoi^fies  of  brass  on  tlie  shores  of  Egypt,  answered  the  rcsponso 
of  the  oracle.  Psammeticbus  engiiged  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  means  finally 
subdued  ills  rivals  at  Momemphis,  nfUT  a  strugglo  of  fifteen  years'  dunilion.  Ho 
strengtliened  his  power  by  employing  Greek  mei^eunries,  whom  he  settled  at  Dapbnon 
nud  Pelusium,  to  proleet  Die  eastern  borders  of  Egi-pt,  and  whose  liead- quart  era  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  Memphis.  To  them  he  assigned  tbe  right  wing,  or  post  of 
honor,  in  the  army — ^their  arms  and  <ltBcipline  being  far  superior  to  that  of  the  native 
troops.  This  proceeding  gave  great  disgust  to  the  Egyptian  army,  and  on  his  refndng 
to  send  tbe  Greeks  home,  after  their  term  of  service,  the  Elephsntine  garrison  of  ^,000 
men  deserted  the  country,  and  marched  into  Ethiopia  beyond  MeroS.  Allhoiigli 
exhorted,  they  refused  to  return.  To  prelect  Egypt  from  ihe  Syrians,  he  besieged 
Azotus,  which  he  fimdly  took,  after  20  yeara'  siege.  Psummeliehus  fostered  in  every 
wtiy  tbe  Greek  influence  in  Egypt,  divided  iimong  them  lands,  eiicouriiged  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  contraclcd  alliances  with  the  Alheniiins.  He  also  f'ncililatcd  Ihe 
commerce,  aud  opened  the  ports  which  had  been  hilberto  closed.  Under  Psnnimctichus 
the  arts  revived,  Uie  sculpture  and  architecture  Imllntcd  the  older  prototypes,  and  the 

fovernment  was  remodeled  on  the  plan  of  the  ancient  dynnsties.  In  Hterature,  a  new 
andwriiing.  tbe  demotic,  was  introduced.  Egypt,  however,  had  fallen  into  a  national 
decadence,  and  Its  old  polity  tind  institutions,  subverted  by  the  foreign  influence  preva- 
lent in  tlie  country,  could  not  be  restored.  Psnmmetichus  reigned,  according  to  Manctbn. 
54  years;  bis  reign  closed  aimut  609-10  B.C.  The  other  personages  of  ibis  name  are  of 
little  importance.— Herodotus,  ii.  154;  PHny,  Nat.  lliat.  vi.  85;  Diodorus,  i.  67,  Cham- 
poUion-Figeac,  L'EtjypU,  pp.  367-70;  Sharpe,  Hut.  Egypt,  p.  58. 

PSEUDEPIG'RAPHA,  "false  additional  writings,"  a  large  number  of  books  and 
frngments  which  were  designed  by  their  authors  to  be  added  to  the  canouicnt  books  of  tbe 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  While  the  apocryphal  books,  which  many  branches  of  the 
Cliristian  church  append  to  the  Old  Tcstuuient  as  at  least  "  deutcro-cauonictil,"  arc  valu- 
able for  various  purposes  and  in  different  degrees,  tbe  pseuitepigrnplin,  whether  pretend- 
ing to  belong  to  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  are  as  a  chits  entirely  worthless,  most  of  ll.em 
being  miinifest  forgeries,  some  of  ancient,  and  otbcre  medinevrtl  date;  of  various  oriciii, 
Jewisii.  Gnostic,  and  Christiiin,  Some  of  those  relating  to  the  Old  Testsmcnt  are:  Uvt- 
tory  <if  Antiaehuii;  Uinlory  of  AminVi;  Episth  of  Barueh;  BookofElins;  Boohs  of  Jat her 
and  Jezirah;  III.,  IV.,  nnd  V.  of  Maccabees;  Asxuinption  of  Mones;  Preaching  of  Noah; 
Textament  of  Via  TuxIk  Pati-iarchs;  Psahnnof  Solomon;  Boukm/f  ZuJtar;  Enoch;  Jvbileen/ 
IV.  of  Etidrns;  the  Apocalypse,  and  vision  of  Esaius.  Alany  of  Ihem  are  happily  lost,  and 
some  are  known  only  by  name.  Tbe  number  of  spurious  books  relating  to  New  Testa- 
ment times  is  still  grenler.  Among  them  are  tbe  so-called  "  Gof^U,"  of  Jame»;  Matthtag/ 
Nativity/  of  Mar}/;  Historg  of  Jomph  tlie  CarperUer;  Thomnti;  The  Infancy;  NicodernvD; 
Egyptian*;  Andrew;  The  ftcelve  Apoaik$;  Judaa  Iscariot;  The  Manicltee«;  uad  Marcion. 
The  spurious  "  Acts,"  "Epistles,"  and  " Revelations"  are  veir  numerous.  None  of. 
these  various  classes  that  are  extant  have  any  eves  plausible  claims  to  canonical 
authority. 

PSEU'DOSCOFE  (pseudon^  false,  aud  tkopeint  to  see),  an  optical  instrunr.ent  invented  by 

{>rof.  Wlieatstone,  and  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  exliibiling  objects,  viewed  through 
t,  nnder  aspects  the  exact  converse  of  tlieir  natural  appearance.  Its  constriictiou  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  figure :  abc,  two  rectangular  prisms  of  flint-glass,  the  hypothcntises 
nf  which  measure  U  in.  m  length,  and  1^  in.  in  depth.  Tlie  prisms  are  hinged  at  e,  so 
that  they  may  be  inclined  toward  each  other  in  any  desired  degree,'  and  are  fixed  cadi, 
in  a  wooden  framework,  fastened  together  by  the  binge  or  pivot  d.    By  means  of  the 

{)ivot  d,  the  distance  between  c  and  c  may  be  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  different 
nterval  between  tbe  eyes  in  various  obseiTcrs.  In  using  the  instrument  the  eyes  are 
placed  at  E  and  E  respectively.  The  thumb-pieces  attached  to  Ihe  prisms  at  a  and  a  arc 
tised  in  adjusting  the  instrument  for  distinct  vision  of  any  particular  objecu.  The  optical 
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effect  of  each  prism  is  twofold:  it  displaces  tlie  object,  and  it  procures  tlic  lateral  inver- 
sion  of  the  image.  From  the  latter  circumsttuice, 
it  follows  that  the  right-huud  side  of  u  cube,  for 
example,  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  vke  rerad;  this  in- 
veralon  hein^  occasloued  by  the  reflection  of  tlie  rays 
upnn  the  side  of  the  hypothenuse  within  each 
prism.  By  the  two  refractions  undergone  by  the 
rays  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  prisma,  the  axis  of 
the  emergent  pencil  is  no  longer  directed  toward 
the  real  place  of  the  object,  but  Is  diverted  in  sucli 
sort  that  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
diminuhes  as  tlie  distance  of  the  object  diminiahet; 
and  inereaaea  as  its  distance  iuereaset — a  complete  i-cversnl  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
sight,  and  one  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  lateral  inversion  before  mentioned,  givci 
rise  to  Very  curious  visunl  pUenomena.  Sec  Vision.  It  is  essential  to  the  efficient  use 
of  this  instrument  tbdt  the  object  1>b  seen  by  both  eyes;  aud  therefore  the  observtT, 
having  placed  the  object  at  the  usual  distance  for  distinct  vision,  should,  by  closing  tlie 
eyes  aJteraotely,  ascertain  that  it  is  witliin  the  field  of  each  prism.  He  should  tlieii 
adjust  the  prisms  uutil  the  two  images  coiucide  in  point  of  space,  wheo  they  will  coa- 
lesce, and,  at  first,  the  object  will  probably  retain  its  natural  aspect;  but  on  a  sudden  it 
undergoes  a  change,  and  the  converse  apiMsnratica  stands  out  to  view  with  the  utmost 
distinction  and  reality.  A  hat  will  appear  to  be  turned  completely  inside  nut;  the  intenor 
of  a  biisin  will  appear  convex  and  protruding;  and  "a  bust  regarded  in  front  becomes  a 
deep  hollow  mask."  To  facilitate  the  itlusioa,  the  object  should  be  equally  ilhiminuted 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  prevent  sliadows.— For  a  full  account  see  the  original  paper  by 
'VYheatstone,  Fhil.  Tram.,  1852,  p.  11,  et  $eq. 

PBIS'IUX.  See  Ouata.  ^ 

PSITTAC'ISS.    See  Pabrot. 

PSKOV  (Qer.  Pieakait),  a  goveroment  in  the  D.w.  of  European  Russia,  lies  s.  of  the 
governmentti  of  8t,  Petersburg  and  Novgorod.  Area,  17,045  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  775,701, 
almost  all  Russians,  except  in  the  western  districts,  where  there  is  a  smidl  number  of 
Finns.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  surface  is  hilly  in  the  w.,  and  the  soil  is  of  average 
fertility.  Lake  Pskov  and  lake  Ilmen  receive  almost  all  the  drainage  of  tiie  govenimeii't, 
the  river  Yelikaia  falUng  into  the  former,  and  the  Sheton,  the  PoliMta,  and  the  Lovot  into 
the  latter.  The  rivers  are  navigable  for  rafts,  and,  nearer  their  mouths,  for  barges  ami 
ships.  Iiakes  abound  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts.  Agriculture  is  the 
staple  employment;  flux-growing  being  the  most  remunerative  branch.  The  maiiufuc- 
tuns  carried  on  in  the  government  are  inconsiderable.  Tlie  St,  Fetemburg  and  Warsaw 
railway,  by  which  ready  access  is  afforded  to  tjie  metropolitan  market  for  the  agricultural 
prodoctions  of  Pskov,  lias  exercised  a  most  beneficial  mSuence  in  developing  the  indus- 
try and  resotirces  of  the  government. 

PSKOV,  A  t.  Id  the  n.w.  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Velikaia,  1,80  m.  s.s.w.  of  St.  Petersburfr  by  railway. 
During  the  14th  andlSth  centuries  it  made  oncof  the  confederation  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  had  then  a  population  greater  than  at  present.  In  1510  it  was  annexed  tn  the  king- 
dom of  Moscow.  During  the  wars  with  Lithuania,  Pskov  was  a  strou<^iold  of  great 
importance.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  43  churches,  and  4  monasteries.  Fish,  obtained 
from  lake  Peipus,  and  fiax,  are  the  principal  articles  of  a  foreign  commerce  which  Is  not 
extensive.    Pop.  '07,  13,981. 

PSOPHnD.iE,  a  group  of  birds  allied  to  the  cranes,  which  has  Ijeen  ranked  as  a 
family,  for  the  reception  of  the  genus  psophia,  which  contains  five  species,  found  in 
Brazil  and  northern  parts  of  South  America.  Thej'  are  represontetl  by  the  irumj>cier, 
which  is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  an  ordinaiy  barnyard  fowl,  but  with  long  legs  and  neck, 
like  other  cranes.  It  inhabits  the  forests  and  wild  uplands,  never  visiting  fens  or  the 
borders  of  lakes  or  rivers.  It  walks  and  nms  very  swiftly,  but  rij«es  in  fli-jlit  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  name  of  the  bird  \9  derive<l  fn>m  the  hollow  internal  sound 
which  it  is  said  to  make  without  opening  the  bill,  and  is  attributed  to  Iho  passage  of  nir 
from  the  lungs  into  two  large  membrauuus  bags  which  are  attached  to  .the  windpipe  as 
it  enters  the  chest.    Bee  AoAin,  ante. 

F80BA'Ii£A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  suh-ordcT poptltonaeea; 
having  the  calyx  permanenr  after  flowering,  and  its  tube  sprinkled  with  callous  points; 
the  legume  one-seeded,  sometimes  ending  in  a  beak.  The  flowers  arc  blue,  purple,  or 
white.  The  leaves  are  of  various  forms,  Ijut  in  general  abruptly'  pinnnte.  Some  of  tht 
species  are  natives  of  India,  others  of  otiier  warm  countries. — P.  eaculenta,  the  Bkkad- 
BooT  of  North  America,  and  prairie  apple  of  the  Canadian  boatmen,  is  an  licrbaccou;- 
perennial  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  carrot-likc  root,  swollen  nbovo  the  middle,  and 
abounding  in  farinaceous  matter.  It  is  used  as  nn  article  of  food,  both  boiled  and  raw. 
In  Britain  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame,  in  order  to  produce  an  abundant  ci;op 

or  large  roots.  r^r^n  Vi> 
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FBOBI'ASB  (from  Uie  Greek  word  ptora,  wL'ich  si^ifics  a  cntaneons  empttoD,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  tlie  itch)  is  now  employed  t»  si^ify  a  disense  characterized  bjr 
sliglit  efevatioos  of  tlie  aurface  of  the  skin  covered  wilTi  whitisli  scalca.  There  are  van- 
OQS  forms  of  this  disorder,  such  as  P.  guttata  (which  is  the  simplest  liiiid,  and  derives  its 
specific  name  from  the  scales  not  coalescing,  but  remaining  distinct,  like  isolated  drops 
of  water  on  the  skin);  P.  diffata,  when  the  disease  spreads  over  lar^  portions  uf  th« 
skin,  and  often  renders  the  patient  hideous  to  look  at,  the  scaly  incrustations  being  often 
interspersed  with  bleeding  cracks  and  ttssures  iu  all  directions;  P.  inteUraia,  which  is 
merely  the  severest  phase  of  the  preceding  form,  and  occurs  ctiieSy  in  ased  persons  of 
brokea-down  cOQsUtuUon;  and  P.gyrata,  a  rare  form,  in  which  the  dtseiise  occurs  in 
Inarrow  stripes  or  rings.  TIk;  causes  of  psorituus  are  very  obiMiure.  It  is  certainly  not 
contagioua,  but  there  appears  to  be  in  some  families  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it.  It  is 
ocr^asionnlly  assochited  with  gout  aad  rheumatism.  Persons  of  l>oth  sexes,  of  nil  ages, 
:md  of  all  conditions  of  life,  are  liable  to  it,  altliough  it  is  more  common  in  middle  and 
advanced  life  than  iu  childhood.  Ttie  treeUment  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
A  middle-agod,  vigorous  patient  should  be  purged  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  sul- 
pliato  of  magnesia,  sltoula  he  restricted  in  his  diet  to  vegetables  and  milk.  Should  be 
debarred  from  all  ^mulants,  and  should  take  a  warm  hath  daily.  The  internal  remedies 
of  moat  repute  for  Ibis  disease  are — 1.  Decoction  of  dulcamara,  from  half  a  pint  at  first 
lo  a  pint  being  taken  in  divided  doses  Uirou^U  the  day;  3.  Liquor  potassx,  iu  doses  of 
from  half  adram  to  a  dram,  tliroe  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  milk  or  beer;  3.  Liquor 
aivenicalis,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  four  mioims,  three  times  a  day,  to  be  taken  after 
meals;  4  Iodide  of  potassium,  io  five-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day;  and  0.  Pitch  pills. 
In  very  Invetemic  cases,  tar  ointment,  first  diluted  with  lard,  or  a  weak  ointment  of 
iodide  of  sulphur,  should  be  ai^lted  locally;  but  these  should  not  be  tried  unless  internal 
treatmuDt  falls. 

f  ST'CHE  (Qr.  breath,  or  soul),  a  creation  of  the  later  mythology  of  Greece,  or  perhaps 
we  should  r-ither  say,  a  persouitication  of  the  human  soul,  devitied  b^  the  later  pt^ls. 
Appuieius  (q.v.)  relates  tlie  following  story  about  her,  which  is  obviously  allegorical. 
Psyche  was  tlie  youngest  of  three  daughters  of  a  king.  She  was  so  exquhiitely  beautiful 
thiit  mortals  mistook  her  for  Veuus.  and  did  not  dare  to  love,  but  only  to  worship  her. 
This  e.xcited  the  jealousy  of  the  goddess  '^ho  sent  Eros  (Cupid)  to  inspire  Psyche  with 
a  passion  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  men;  but  jSros  was  himself  wounded  as 
deeply  by  Iter  glances  as  ever  he  had  wounded  other  with  his  darts.  Meanwhtle, 
Psycws  father  wished  to  see  his  daiigbter  married,  and  inquired  about  her  at  the  oracle 
of  Ajioilo,  hv  whom  he  was  told  to  bear  the  maiden  in  funeral  robes  lo  the  suumiit  of  a 
hill,  and  to  leave  her  there  alone,  as  she  was  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  a  huge  alt- 
destroyin^^  snaky  monster,  that  terrified  both  gods  and  men.  Amid  loud  wniling  and 
lament,  Psychfi  was  borne  to  the  fiital  spot,  and  left  trembling  in  horrible  solitude,  when 
suddenly  a  light-winged  zephyr  flew  round  her,  and  bore  tier  off  to  a  beautiful  palace  of 
plensnre  belonging  to  Eros,  who  visited  her,  unseen  and  unknown,  every  niglit.  nod  left 
her  before  morning  broke.  Here  P«yrh€  would  have  enjoyed  perpetual  delight,  liad 
she  remembered  the  advice  of  her  unknown  lover,  who  warned' her  not  to  seek  lo  know 
who  he  was.  But  Iier  jealous  sisters,  whom,  against  Eros's  injunction,  she  had  allowed 
to  visit  lier,  working  upon  her  ciiriosity,  persuaided  her  that  slic  was  embracing  a  mon- 
ster in  the  darkness  of  night;  and  having  lighted  a  lamp  when  Eros  was  asleep,  she  saw 
with  rapture  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  tlie  most  handsome  of  gods.  In  her  excite- 
ment, she  let  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fall  on  tlic  sleeper's  shoulder,  who  awoke,  upbraided  ber 
for  ber  mistruat,  and  vanished.  Psyche  gave  way  to  the  raost  passionate  grief ;  slieeveo. 
thought  of  drowning  herself.  After  wimdcring  about  for  some  Ume,  she  came  to  the 
palace  of  Venus,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  goddess,  and  kept  ns  a  slave.  Eros,  how- 
c^-er,  who  still  loved  her.  Invisibly  helped  and  comforted  the  linpless  maiden,  reconciled 
lier  to  his  mother,  and  was  finally  united  to  her  in  immortal  wedlock.  All  critics  have 
agreed  to  consider  the  story  an  allegory  of  the  progt-ess  of  the  human  soul  through 
earthly  passion  and  misfortune  to  pure  celestial  felicity. 

FSTCHOL'OOT.  See  MiND,  ante;  Cauae;  CoNflClonsNESB;  EuOTlON;  Ikteixect; 
Will;  Soul. 

PTAH,  or  Phthah,  on  Egyptian  deity,  supposed  fo  be  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Hepbalstos  and  the  Latin  Vulcan.    He  w^as  worslupcd  chiefly  at  Memphis. 

PTAE'lEIOAV,  Lagopvt,  a  genus  of  tetraonida,  differing  from  the  true  grouse  (q.v.) 
chiefly  in  having  the  toes  thickly  clothed  with  short  feathers  as  well  as  the  legs  (larnt). 
Hence  the  name  lagopm,  a  name  used  by  Pliny,  from  the  resemblance  of  Uie  foot  to  that 
f  a  hare.  The  bill  is  very  sliort,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  feathers.  The  species 
.re  Datives  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  either  of  elevated  or  of  strictly  arctic 
•regions.  They  are  not  polygamous.  like  the  true  grouse,  uor  do  tlie  males  stmt  with 
erected  and  expanded  tail.  Most  of  the  species  change  color  very  much  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  assuming  a  white,  or  nearly  white  plumage,  and  the  diversities  of  color  have 
caused  some  confusion  and  difficulty  concerning  them.  Tliey  are  all  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  The  Coumon  Ptarihoaji,  orGRAY  Ptausugan  (L.  vulgaris  or  L.  mutm). 
IS  a  native  of  the  most  nocthem  parts  both  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  In  Britiiin,  it  is 
now  seldom  seen  much  further  s.  than  the  Grampians,  and  occurs  only  oa  .high  mouu- 
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tains.  It  was  formcrlr  nn  inhnbitmt  of  tbose  of  Cnmbcrland  and  "Wales.  It  Is  cot 
found  lu  Ireland.  It  la  abundant  in  Norway,  from  which  great  numbers  are  uiiiiiBlly 
bro'jght  to  the  London  market.  In  arctic  countries  the  haunts  of  the  ptarmigan  are  nut 
mounUiLD'tops,  but  low  valleys  and  plains  eTen  to  the  sea-shore.  In  form  and  habits,  it 
much  resembles  the  moor-fowl  (q.v.),  but  is  nither  smaller.  The  winter  plomage  is  pure 
white,  except  a  black  band  above  the  eye  of  the  male,  and  some  parts  of  tbe  quill  nnd 
tail  featbera.  The  summer  plumage  »  as  beautifully  adapted  to  the  concealmeiit  of  tlic 
Urd  from  enemies,  by  its  harmony  with  the  genenu  aspect  of  tbe  gronad,  as  that  of 
irmtiv;  the  male  being  mostly  browaisb-gny,  with  undulating  lloes  of  black ;  the  wings, 
middle  tuil-featbera.  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  white;  the  female  similiir,  but  with  a 
prevalent  yellow  Unee.  The  plumage,  however,  varies  very  much,  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Plarmlgnns  seem  to  trust  very  mudi  for  safety  to  the 
facility  with  whicli  they  are  able  to  elude  observation,  whether  among  the  snows  of  win- 
ter or  the  lichen-covered  rocks  in  summer,  and  an  unaccustomed  B|>ortsmaii  is  often 
startled  by  a  covey  sprin^ng  up  close  beside  him,  of  which  he  liad  not  previously 
observed  one.  The  ptarmigan  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  hns  even  been  found  to 
lireed  iu  confinement.  Tbe  voice  of  the  ptarmigan  is  a  low  croaking  cry.  Tbe  name 
ptarmigan  is  a  modiflcatton  of  the  Gaelic  name.  The  r»ek  ptarmigan,  Fatd  to  occur  In 
the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  to  be  common  in  Norway,  seems  to  be  merely  the  roiumon 
species  in  a  particular  state  of  plumage. — The  moor-fowl  (q.v.)  Is  a  species  of  ptarmigan. 
— Another  ia  the  Willow  Ptarmigan,  or  Willow  Gbocsb  {L.  mliCfti),  of  the  noniiein 
parts  of  the  world,  abundant  in  the  arctic  parts  of  America,  and  in  Norway,  from 
"Which  great  numbers  are  brought  to  the  London  market.  Its  summer  plumage  much 
Tesembfes  that  of  the  moor-fowl,  but  its  winter  plnmace  is  while.  It  does  not  inhabit 
regions  so  c<^d  or  lofty  as  the  common  ptarmigan,  out  loves  thickets  of  willow  and 
dwarf-bircb.  It  is  found  in  Europe  as  far  s.  as  the  vall^s  of  the  Alps.  In  North 
America  It  is  partially  migratory. —There  are  other  species  in  Siberia,  Iceland,  the 
Bocky  mountains,  the  motmtains  of  Mexico,  etc. 

ITESICEIETB  (Gr.  wing-fish),  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  peculiar  to  the  bods  of  Ihc 
old  red  sandstone  measures.  Fragments  of  the  bony  case  had  been  found  in  Bussia  as 
early  as  1613;  in  1&40  they  were  described  as  belonging  to  a  fish  tn  which  the  generic 
name  asterolepis  was  given.  In  the  same  year  the  late  Hugh  Uiller  exhibited  to  the 
members  of  th6  British  association  the  first  specimen  which  gave  nn  idea  of  tlie  form  of 
the  fldi,  and  to  this  Agassiz  applied  the  generally-received  name  of  pterichthys,  from  tlio 
wing-like  appearance  of  the  pectoral  spines. 

Ibe  head  and  anterior  half  of  the  body  were  covered  with  hard  ganoid  plates,  fitting 
closely  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  Etrong  protecting  case.  The  remainder  of  the 
trunk* was  flexible,  and  covered  with  small  scales.  The  fisJi  was  furnished  with  a  .«miill 
dorsal  fin,  and  the  body  terminated  in  a  heterocercal  tnil;  but  neither  of  these,  from 
their  soft  texture,  is  common  in  the  fossil  specimens.  The  creature  was  not  fitted  fr,r 
rapid  motion.  The  pectoral  spines,  which  were  at  first  erroneously  supposed  to  be  flnt:, 
were  more  probably  used  as  weapons  of  defense,  and  perhaps  they  were  also  of  service  in 
assisting  tlie  pterichtliys  to  move  along  the  sandy  bottoms  on  which  it  lived.  The  spines 
were  compoMd  of  two  segments,  and  were  covered  with  tubercles  like  tbe  trunk. 
Twtive  species  of  the  genus  have  been  described. 
FTEROCARTUS.  See  KxHO,  ante. 
PTSBOOLXS.  SeeGAHOA. 

PimOBACTYL  (Gr,  wing-finger),  a  remarknblc  genus  of  foesil  lizards,  peculiar  to  the 
secondary  strata.  Its  anomalous  structure  was  long  a  puzzle  to  comparative  anatomists. 
Blumenbacb  considered  it  a  palmipede,  or  web-footed  bird;  while  its  original  describer, 
Collini,  and  other  more  eminent  naturalists,  referred  it  to  the  mammalia,  finding  its  near- 
est ally  in  the  bat.  Tbe  careful  investigations  of  Cuvier,  however,  showed  that  the 
pterodactyl  was  a  true  lizard,  but  possessed  of  the  power  of  flight,  which  it  performed, 
not  1^  a  membrane  stretched  over  its  ribs,  like  the  living  dragons,  but  more  as  in  tlie 
bate,  except  that  the  wins  was  attached,  not  to  several,  bnt  only  to  a  single  finger— the 
fifth— the  otben  being  free  and  short.  Tbe  bones  of  the  fifth  finger  were  very  greatly 
elongated,  and  the  last  joint  termmnted  In  n  long,  slender,  ungnarded  apex;  the  terminal 
Joints  in  the  other  fingers  were  furnished  with  strong  claws.  Mantcll  thus  graphically 
describes  the  genus:  "With  a  long-snouted  head  and  long  neck  much  resembling  that 
of  a  bird,  bat-like  wings,  and  a  small  trunk  and  tail,  with  lacertiui  afiiniticB  in  its  skull, 
teeth,  and  skeleton,  and  with  a  bird  like  structure  of  sternum  and  scapular  arch,  these 
creatures  present  an  anomaly  of  structure  as  unlike  their  fossil  rontemporaries  as  the 
duck-billed  omithorhynchtis  of  Australia  to  living  mammals.  The  eranium  Is  small; 
the  jaws  are  long,  and  either  armed  with  numerous,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  or  toothless, 
like  those  of  a  bird.  The  eye-orbit  is  very  large :  the  sclerotica  consists  kA  a  ring  of  bony 
plates,  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  near  the  orbits.  The  cervical  vertebne  are  large  and 
strong,  and  capable  of  great  flexibility  backward  and  forward,  prol»8bty  to  allow  the 
head  to  fall  back  to  the  center  of  gravity  during  flight.  The  dorsal  vertebrw  are  from 
17  to  20  in  number.  The  sacrum  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  vertebrte  only,  as 
In  existing  reptiles,  and  not  of  many,  as  in  birds  and  certain  extinct  saurians..  The 
tail  is  graeraily  diort,  on  unusual  character  with  Bauxian|^jjtlli|  bjtCB)^@|tM6h  a 
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long  tail  occurs  st  Soleohofen.  Tbere  are  five  toes  or  digits  on  each  foot;  the  outer 
finger  of  the  forearm  is  immensely  clongHtep  for  the  support  of  a  memhmnoiis  expan- 
sion (tlie  impressiou  of  which  is  pn;!i<;rTe<t  iu  somo  instances);  and  the  other  digits  of 
fore  and  hind  feet  termioutud  in  long  curved  claws.  The  size  aud  form  of  (he  exiremi- 
ttc's  sliow  that  the  pterodactyl  was  capable  uf  perching  on  trees,  of  haugiug  uguiust  per- 

rndicular  surfaces,  and  of  standing  tlrmly  on  the  ground,  when,  with  its  wDigs  folaed, 
might  crawl  on  all-fours,  or  hop  like  a  bird."  The  famous  quarry  of  lithogniphic 
stoiio  at  Soleuhofen,  of  upper  oolite  age,  has  supplied  a  grc;lt  variety  of  these  flyiug 
lizards;  but  the  largest  species  Lave  been  found  in  the  secoudary  beds  of  this  couutry. 
In  the  upper  greensand,  at  Cambridge,  the  remains  of  a  species  that-  must  have  had  a 
spread  of  wiug  of  25  ft.  across  have  been  found;  and  iu  the  Kentish  chalk  another  has 
been  met  with  very  little  short  of  this  in  its  dimensions.  The  various  species  vary  as 
much  in  structure  as  in  form,  so  that  the  ongiual  gfnus  bus  been  lately  raised  to  the 
position  of  an  order,  under  the  name  of  Pterosauria,  luid  the  s^U'cies  have  been 
arranged  under  the  following  genera,  cliaractcrized  principally  by  the  structure  of  the 
j;iw  and  teeth:  pterodaeiylus,  in  wliich  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  long  slender  teeth 
along  their  whole  length;  raniphorhynchus,  with  the  extremities  of  the  jaws  smooth, 
probably  furnished  when  Hviag  with  a  horny  bill,  and  toward  the  bases  of  the  jawn  hav- 
iug  four  or  five  strong  teeth:  and  dimt^rpftodvn,  with  ]iiree  strong  teeth  io'Crout,  aud 
small  shorter  ones  belimd.    Nearly  30  species  have  altogether  been  dcsciibcd. 

PTXB'OltTS.  See  Flyino  Squirrel. 

PTEROPID^,  a  family  of  bats  belonging  to  the  section //•KifiMra.  They  are  com- 
monly called /<?.c  bals,  from  the  rt^emhlance  of  tlie  head  to  that  of  the  fox.  TIic  ears  are 
simpio  and  o.f  moderate  size,  and  tlie  nose  la  destitute  of  any  appcnduges.  tts  in  many 
oUicr  bats.  Both  jaws  are  armed  with  cuttin;'  incisors,  and  although  their  principal  food 
ts  fniit,  tbey  also  eat  insects,  as  well  as  sm;ill  birds  and  ummmals.  The  molar.s  itre  not 
cuspidate,  but  are  furnished  with  blunt  tulH-rcular  crowus.  The  tuil  is  very  short,  some- 
times ahscnf.  The  index  and  pollex  (llminb)  are  generally  armed  with  claws.  Thcs 
pteropidse  are  among  the  largest  of  bals;  the  ptei-opus  ediilis,  or  knlong.  sometimes  measur- 
mg  5  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing.  They  arc  principally  found  in  Java,  Sunintni,  and 
Burneo;  also  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa.  They  are  not  found  in  America.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hoi-setield,  the  kalong  is  very  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java,  and 
Uniformly  lives  in  society.  Numerous  IndiTlduals  setect  a  Inrge  tree  for  their  resort, 
and  suspending  themselves  with  the  claws  of  their  posterior  extremitfes  to  tlie  hmacbes, 
often  in  companies  of  several  Imodreiis,  present  a  curious  sight.  A  species  of  ficus  (caout- 
chouc) is  a  favorite  retreat,  and  sometimes  the  brandies  are  covered  with  them.  They 
pass  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  sleep,  hanging  motiohlesH,  ranged  side  by  side 
with  the  head  downward,  the  mt^mbrane  fohled  and  drawn  about  the  botly,  and  would 
be  mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  a  part  of  the  tree,  or  some  kind  of  suspended  vtmt.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  ^larpness  of  their  claws  tlieir  attachment  is  so  strong  that  tbey  cannot 
re^idily  leave  their  hold  without  the  assistaucc  of  the  expanded  memorane;  and  If  shot 
while  hanging,  they  continue  suspended  after  deiitb.  Soon  aftersunsct  they  pursue  their 
nocturnal  flight  in  search  of  fiK»d.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  gardens,  delicate 
fruits,  such  as  mangoes,  jambus,  lansas,  etc.,  being  devoured  by  them  with  great  vorac- 
ity, aud  it  requires  much  care  and  perscvenmee  in  saving  fruit.  The  flight  of  the 
kalong  is  slow  and  steady,  pursued  in  a  straight  line,  and  ciipable  of  long  continuance. 
The  hunting  of  these  bats  sometimes  affords  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  during  moon- 
light ui^hts,  which  in  Java  are  very  serene.  There  are  several  genera  and  species.  The 
species  just  described,  pteropus  edutu,  is  sometimes  named  P.  Jatanieua.  A  species  with 
talis  is  P.  ttramineun,  with  reddish-yellow  fur;  expansion  of  wing,  2  feet.  Brought 
from  Timor  and  Peron  by  Lcsueur.    One  genus,  eephalotat,  has  a  conical  head,  short 

2  2       J  J  g  g 

cars,  very  short  tail.   Dental  formula,  i,  ^ — ^l"'  5 — T'  m,  j— j  =  32.   In (7. penwiw' the 

wings  spring  from  the  middle  of  the  back.  Another  genus,  harpya.,  found  iu  the  Moluc- 
cas, is  about  tlie  same  size,  with  grayish  fur.  Another  genus,  macrogUmsa  (P.  Cuvier), 
resembles  pieropus.     Its  character  depends  on  the  extreme  length  of  the  head,  the 

nbseiu:e  of  false  molars,  the  great  development  of  the  posterior  molar,  and  tlie  extensile 
2  g   J        g  g 

tongue.   Dental  formula,  i,  = — = ;  c,  :r — : ;  m,        =  84.   Epomoj^onu  of  Gray,  piero- 

{UI8  momophonu  of  Bennett,  pale  brown  back,  belly  white;  total  length,  6  to 7  in.; 
ongtn  of  head,  2i  in.;  expansion  of  wing,  IS  inches. 

PTEBO?'ODA  (Gr,  wing-footed),  a  class  of  mollusks  having  for  their  only  organs  of 
locomotion  wing-like  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head  or  neck,  one  to  each  side,  by 
which  they  ma^  Uieir  way  through  the  water,  flapping  them  as  a  bird  or  an  insect  does 
its  wings  in  tlie  air.  They  are  allied  to  gatieropoda,  but  arc  inferior  to  them  in  organiza- 
tion; and  their  wings  are  not  at  all  homologous  to  the  foot  of  that  cla.cs.  Tbev  arc  her- 
maphrodite. The  head  is  perfectly  distinct  in  some,  but  obscurely  distinguished  from 
the  body  in  others.  Those  which  nave  the  head  most  distinct,  as  cUo  (q.v.),  have  no 
shell,  and  form  the  order  gymnotamnta;  those  with  the  bead  indistinct,  the  order  iJieeoao- 
mata,  have  a  thin  external  shell,  which  in  some  is  globular,  with  slits  for-the  vIiuk  to 
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pass  through,  in  some  trinngular  and  pj'ramidal,  in  some  conical,  in  some  elipper- 
sbaped,  etc.  All  the  species  are  niarioe;  they  arc  small  aud  delicate  creatures,  very 
lively  and  acUvu,  always  in  quest  of  food,  aniL  atfoi'diug  food  to  fishes  aud  cetaceans. 
They  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  in  immense  numbers  in  tropical, 
and  some  in  arctic  seaa.  None  of  them  are  commou  on  the  Biitish  coasts.  The  genera 
aud  species  are  few, 

PTOLEXA'IC  8T8TE1I  of  astronomy,  so  called  from  Ptolemy  (q.v.),  its  chief 
expouuiier,  was  originated,  however,  long  before  his  time,  and  was.  in  fact,  merely  an 
attempt  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  form  (he  common  and  primitive  notions  concerning  the 
uiotious  of  the  lieavenly  bodies.  It  was  implicitly  adopted  by  Plato,  Aristolle,  Hippar- 
chu4,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  Pytliagoreaim,  and  probably  of  Pythagoras  liimyelf) 
all  the  eminunt  physicists  and  philosophers  of  ancient  times;  passing  from  tliem  to  tbo 
Byzantines  and  Arabs,  who,  especially  the  latter,  were  tlie  means  of  dii^seminatiDg  it 
througli  western  Europe,  where  it  continued  to  be  the  ninventally  establialied  doctrine 
tUl  the  16th  century.  The  primaiy  and  fundamental  doctrines  oithis  system  are  that 
the  earth  is  tlie  center  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  lieavenly  Nxties  reviilve  round  it  in 
circles,  aud  at  a  uniform  rate.  These  notions,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  first 
general  aspect  of  things,  having,  previous  to  any  arcurate  observation,  eaiablislied  them- 
selves as  unquestionable  axioms,  phenomena  which  were  found,  on  closer  examination, 
to  be  incouuii^teut  with  them,  were  explained  by  tlie  iutroduciion  of  addiliounl  hypo- 
theses. The  belief  that  the  eailh  is  tlie  center  of  the  universe  was  supported  by  its  being 
in  accordance  with  the  rehilion  of  the  primary  elements  of  which  the  material  world  was 
supposed  to  be  composed.  Thus,  earth,  the  most  stable  of  the  elements,  held  the  lowest 
place,  and  supported  water,  the  second  in  order;  above  water  was  placed  air,  and  tlien 
fire,  ctlter  being  supposed  to  extend  Indeflnitelv  nliove  the  otliefs.  In  or  beyond  the  etliur 
element  were  cerlain  zones  or  henvens.  each  Iienven  contuiuiiig  an  immense  crj-slalline 
spherical  slieil,  the  smallest  inclosing  (lie  earth  and  its  s«|KTinciimbent  elements,  and  tlie 
lar";er  spheres  inclosing  llie  smaller.  To  each  o[  those  splieres  was  attached  a  lieavenly 
body,  wliich,  by  the  revolution  of  tlie  crvstalline,  was  made  to  move  round  the  earth. 
The' first  or  innermost  sphere  was  that  of  tlic  moon,  and  after  it  in  order  came  tliose  of 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars.  eij^A^inall.  To 
this  system  later  astronomers  added  a  ninth  sphere,  tlie  motion  of  wiiicli  should  oroduco 
the  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes  (q.v.),  and  a  tenf/i,  to  cause  the  alternation  of  day  antd 
ni^it.  Tills  tentli  sphere,  or  prim nm  mobile,  was  supposed  to  revolve  f rom  e,  to  w.  in 
24  liours,  and  to  carry  llie  others  alnnp  witli  it  in  its  motion;  but  the  Ptolemaic  astrono- 
mers do  not  venture  to  explain  how  this  was  done,  nltliougli  since  the  axis  of  motion  of 
thepn'mum  mobile  was  tliat  of  tlie  equator,  itfiextrcmities  being  the  poles  of  the  heavens, 
while  that  of  the  nintlj  sphere  was  the  iixisof  Ihp  ecliptic,  someexplanation  wa"*  certainly 
neceaaary.  As  oliservations  of  the  heavens  Iiecame  increased  in  accuracy,  it  was  found 
that  the  heavenly  motions  were  apparently  not  unifonn,  and  this  was  explained  as  fol- 
lows: Tlie  acceleration  of  the  sun  on  one  side,  and  <  iniciation  on  the  other  side  of  his 
orbit,  is  only  apparent,  and  results  from  the  earth  not  being  in  the  center  of  his  sphere, 
C  (see  Fig.),  but  at  E,  and  consequently  his  motion  appears  to  be  slowest  at  P,  and 
quickest  at  R.  The  alternate  progression  and  regres- 
sion of  the  planets  was  accounted  for  by  suppos^mg 
them  to  move,  not  directly  with  their  cr}-sta Dines,  but 
In  a  small  circle,  whose  center  was  a  fixed  point  in  the 
crystalline,  and  which  revolved  on  its  axis  as  It  was 
carried  round  with  the  latter;  thus  <flg.)  the  planet  was 
carried  round  the  small  circle  ABD.  as  that  circle  M-as 
CJirried  round  PQR  (now- supposed  to  represent  the 
planetary  crystalline).  The  planet,  while  in  the  outer 
portion  of  its  small  circle,  would  thus  have  a  forward, 
and  In  the  inner  portion  a  backward  motion.  The 
Iai]geT  circle  WKs  called  an  eccentric,  and  the  smaller  an 
eptcgde.  This  theory  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles  satis- 
fied the  early  astronomers;  but  fimlter  investigation  showed  its  Incompleteness,  and  in 
later  times  it  was  found  necessary  to  explain  newly  discovered  discrepancies  by  heaping 
epicycle  upon  epicycle,  till  such  a  complication  of  ihc  system  had  been  produced  as  drew 
from  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  to  whom  the  Ptoliimaic  system  was  being  explained,  the 
bumomus  thoui^  somewhat  blasphemous  remark,  that  ■ '  if  the  Deity  were  now  to  recon- 
struct the  world,  be  (Alfonso)  could  give  him  a  few  useful  hints."  As  soon  as  astrono- 
mers  came  to  understand  and  test  the  Gttpemiean  theorj/  iq.T.).  the  venerable  and  dis- 
orderly pile  of  hypotheses,  the  then  repreaentaiive  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  had 
received  the  papal  seal  of  infallibility,  and  had  in  various  forms  held  supreme  swav  over 
the  minds  of  men  for  twenty  centuries,  at  once  crumbled  to  atoms,  and  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

PTOLEXAIS,  See  Acre. 

notHWI,  a  celelirated  sstronomer  and  geographer,  whose  proper  name  isCurDitia 
Ptolem^us.  was  a  native  of  E^pt,  thouE'h  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  bom  at  Pelu- 
aium  or  Ptplemais  in  the  Thcbaid.  Notlimg  is  known  of  his  persons 
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thftt  he  flourished  In  Alexandria  in  189  a.d.  and  there  is  probable  eridence  of  bis  havin; 

(xreii  alive  lu  161  a.d.  The  chief  of  his  wrilings  are:  Mtgali  ^ntaxit  te»  Astronomiat^ 
which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  next-meDtioned,  was  probablf  denominated  bj  the 
Arabs  mttgute,  tlie  greatest,  wliencc  was  derived  tlie  name  4ima/7««/ (Arab,  article  a(,  the), 
by  wliicli  it  is  generally  known ;  Tetrafnblos  Syiitaxui,  with  wliich  is  combined  another 
work,  called  Kai-pos  or  CentUoguiiim,  from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms,  both 
worlis  treating  of  astrological  subjects,  and  lield  by  some  on  tiiia  account  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness;  Fluueu  aplaaiiu  aateiva  kai  synagogi  tpitiiaamoa,  a  treatise  on  the 
phcuomeiia  of  the  fixed  stare,  or  a  species  of  almsuac;  the  GeiigraiMki  Ilyphigesu,  his 
great  geographical  work,  in  eight  books.  The  rext  of  Ids  works  are  of  inferior  impor- 
tauce.  and  consist  of  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  projections  (q.v.),  ttie  theoiy  of  the 
musical  scale,  chronological  and  metaphysical  treatises,  and  a  summary  of  llie  hypo- 
theses  employed  in  his  great  work,  the  Alinagent.  Otliers  of  Ptolemy's  works  have  been 
lost,  and  it  is  still  a  moot-point  whether  or  not  they  contained  a  treatise  oo  optics,  ns  a 
Latin  version  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  un  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy's  original 
treatise  on  tliat  subject  is  still  In  existence. 

Ptolemy,  both  as  an  astronomer  and  geographer,  held  supreme  sway  over  the  minds 
of  almost  all  the  scientific  men  from  his  own  time  down  till  about  the  15ih  c. ;  but,  and 
Id  astronomy  specially,  he  seems  to  Iiave  been  not  so  much  an  independent  investigator 
as  a  corrector  and  improver  of  tUe  work  of  hia  predecessors.  In  astronomy  he  liad  the 
labors  of  Hippiuclius  to  guide  him;  and,  indued,  scrupulously  distliigulMhes  lietween 
Hipparchus's  labors  and  his  own.  To  Ptolemy  belongs  the  invention  of  a  planetary 
tlieory,  the  discovery  of  the  moon's  evection  (q.v.),  and  the  singular  dislinclion  of  beiujr 
ihe  sole  existing  authority  on  the  subject  of  ancient  astronomy.  From  this  last-menlionea 
fact,  the  systein  of  astronomy  wliich  he  sets  forth  in  the  Atmageat  received  his  name: 
and,  as  the  Ptotemaie  ttfsfem  (q.v.),  obtained  the  liomage  of  succeeding  generations  tiU 
the  time  of  tkJpcrnicus.  His  great  work,  the  Almagest,  ia  divided  into  13  b(K>ks.  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  been  little  of  un  iiidepeudenl  observer,  irnsting  implicilly  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Hipparchus;  but  bis  ^omelrical  powers  were  of  a  veiy  high  oraer,  unless,  as 
Delambre  3ug^ests,  but  witli  little  proliability,  tlie  elegant  demonstrations  hereaud  there 
occurring  in  the  Almagest  were  borrowed  from  other  sources. 

As  a  geograplier,  Ptolemy  occupies  a  similar  position  to  what  he  holds  in  astronomy; 
he  appeara  liefore  his  readers  as  the  corrector  and  improver  of  the  works  of  n  predecessor, 
"Marinus  of  Tyre,  about  whom,  except  from  Ptolemy's  wriiings,  little  is  known.  Ptolemy 
here  appears  to  more  advantage  as  an  independent  invest igiitor,  and  his  improvement 
and  suggestions  arc  at  once  more  valuable  and  correct;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  his  data  from  tboee  of  Marinus.  His  geography  is  divided  into  eight  books,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  eighth,  and  a  portion  of  the'  seventh,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  catalogue  of  places,  with  tneir  latitude  and  lonirilude  (to  12ihs  of  a 
degree),  with  a  brief  general  descnption  prefixed  to  each  continent  and  coiuilry  or  tribe, 
ana  interspersed  here  and  tliere  with  remnrks  of  a  miscellaneous  character  on  any  p<unt 
of  interest.  The  rcst  of  the  work  coottiius  details  regarding  his  mode  of  noting  the  posi- 
tions of  places — by  Ifttitude  (m^towi)  and  longitude  {platog}— with  the  calculation  ot  liie 
size  of  tlie  sphere  of  the  eartli,  and  of  the  extent  of  surface  then  known.  He  also 
describes  the  mode  adopted  hy  him  of  projecting  Ihe  surface  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  fiat 
surface,  and  sliows  its  superiority  over  the  projections  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and 
Marinus.  He  also  constructed  a  series  of  twenty -six  maps,  together  with  a  general  map 
of  the  world,  in  iHostration  of  Ids  work. 

The  Almagett  and  the  Qeogrnphy  were  the  standard  text-books  to  succeeding  ages, 
the  first  till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  second  till  the  great  maritime  discoveries  of  the 
15th  c.  showed  its  deficiencies.  Tlicy  have  passed  tiirough  numerous  editions,  the  best 
of  whicli^rc,  for  the  Almagest  s,m\  the  most  of  Ptolemy  s  minor  works,  that  by.  Halma 
(Paris,  181&-16-19-20,  quarto);  and  for  the  Geography,  the  Latin  versions  of  1482  and 
1490,  puhlishcd  at  Rome,  the  editio  mincepn  of  the  Greek  text  by  Erasmus  (Basel,  1538, 
4to),  and  tlic  Elzevir  edition  (Lugd.  Bat.  1619,  fol.).  The  catalogue  of  siars  has  lieen  frc- 
quentlr  reprinted  separately,  the  last  and  best  edition  being  tliut  of  Francis  Btdly,  lu 
ToL  xiii.  01  the  Memoirt  of'flie  Boyal  Astroiumieat  Society  (London,  1848). 

PTOITHT  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  is  also  known  by  his  surname  Soter,  or  the  preserver. 
He  was  believed  by  some  to  Iw  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  because  his  mother,  ArsinoC, 
bad  been  a  concubine  of  that  king,  liis  father  being  a  Macedonian  of  humble  station. 
Ptolemy  acted  as  one  of  Alexander  s  generals  in  ]i is  eastern  campaigns;  and  when  llie 
possessions  of  tiie  great  conqueror  were  divided,  after  his  death  at  Babylon,  S33  B.C., 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  son  of  Lagus.  Troubles  soon  followed  such  an  acqidsltion ; 
but  Ptolemy  was  a  man  of  energy  and  valor,  and  not  only  warded  off  danger  from  bis 
own  realm,  but  also  extended  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  Phenicia  and  Coele  Syria, 
capturing  Jerusalem,  too  (most  probably  in  this  expedition),  by  assaulting  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath dny.  In  316  B.c..  war  again  broke  out  between  Ptolemy,  Lysiroachus.  and  Cas- 
sander  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antigonus  on  the  other.  (See  these  names.)  It  lasted  till 
801  B.C. ;  and  at  its  conclusion  Plolemy  was  left  in  possession  of  almost  tlie  same  ter- 
ritory as  he  niled  at  its  commencement,  with  the  exception  of  Cypnia.  which,  by  the 
naval  battle  off  Balamis  in  that  island  (806  b.c.),  was  gained  by  iLntigonus.  Ptmemy, 
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liowevcr,  recovered  Cyprus  in  285  b.c.,  and  it  was  thereafter  attached  to  the  Egyp- 
ti:m  kiDgdom.  After  said  battle  of  Salamia,  in  306  B.C.,  Antigonus  aseumed  the  title  of 
itiug.  which  example  Ptolemy  am\  the  otlier  successors  of  Alexander  followed.  In  SOS 
ii.c.  Ptolemy  compttlled  I>cmctrius,  the  valiant  son  of  Anlisntius,  to  rai^  the  siege  of 
KliodcB,  for  which  deliverance  the  lUiodians  were  so  grateful  that  they  worshiped  him 
as  a  deity,  and  conferred  on  hfm  the  lltlo  ofweter,  or  preserver.    The  latter  part  of  his 


nod  so  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperity  whicli  Egypt  enjoyed  for  many  Hicceeding 
geoeratioDs.  He  -  encouraged  commerce,  and  sood  made  Alexandria  the  great  mujl  nf 
the  Mediterranean.  He  fosteretl  liteniture,  science,  and  »rt;  uad  not  only  founded  the 
famous  musi'um  iind  library  of  Alexandria,  but  also  entertained  at  his  court  the  votaries 
of  the  muses;  Euclid,  the  geoiuetriciaii ;  Stilpo,  tlie  philosopher;  Phlletas,  the  cleghic 
poet;  Zenodotus.  the  grammariaD;  Antipbilus  and  Apelles,  the  painters;  with  nrnay 
others.  The  history  of  Alexander's  wars,  Ptolemy,  is  the  basia  of  Arrian's  work 
OD  tlie  same  subject.  Two  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  288  B.C.,  he 
nbdicttted  in  favor  of  his  sun,  Ptolemy  Philadelphua.  His  reign  extended  from  888  to 
285  B.C. 

FTOLSKT  n.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  wns  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice. 

He  was  born,  809  B.C.,  in  the  Island  of  Cos.  His  reign  is  remarkable  nttbcr  for  the  sue- 
ceivful  cultivation  of  tlie  arts  of  peace  tlian  of  the  practice  of  war.  Excepting  a  contest 
with  his  half-brother,  Magiis,  for  the  province  or  Cyreiie,  his  wars  against  Byria  are 
almost  the  only  military  exploits  which  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  those  designs, 
for  tlie  improvement  of  his  kingdom,  which  liuve  rendered  his  name  famous  among  wise 
and  enlightened  sovereigns.  He  CRrried  on,  with  even  increased  zeal,  the  good  work 
which  his  father  had  begun.  He  enriched  the  library  of  Alexandria  with  all  the  literary 
treasures  of  his  own  and  of  earlier  times,  and  the  museum  was  crowded  with  the  learned 
from  all  countries— with  ^uch  men  as  Theocritus  and  Pliiletos,  tlie  poets;  Euclid,  the 
geometrician;  Aristarchus  and  Aratus,  the  astronomers;  Theodorus  and  Hegesias,  the 
phibwophers;  and  many  more.  Tradition  alleges  that  it  was  by  his  orders  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  and  the  version  called  the  "Scptuo^nt"  (q.v.) 
thus  formed.  He  induced  Manetbo  to  write,  in  Greek,  a  poHticiil  history  of  Eg^pt,  aaa 
an  afXM>unt  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  £g>'ptiai)S.  He  encouraged  the  study  of  natural 
history;  and  to  facilitate  tlie  ptu^its  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  it,  hefonneda 
collection  of  rare  and  ciirions  animals  in  the  preserves,  which  we  may  call  the  "  royal 
SQoIogical  gardens"  of  Egypt.  He  founded  many  colonies  in  those  parts  of  his  empire 
which  seemed  specialty  suited  to  become  centers  of  trade  and  of  enlightenment,  and 
thus  spread  more  widely  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  Greek  culture;  among  these  was 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  in  Palc3tine.  He  ruled  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Coele-Syria,  Lycia, 
Caria,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyclades,  with  -parts  of  Arabia,  Libya,  and. Etiiiopia.  His  son 
Ptolemy  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magaa,  and  the  province  of  Gyrene  was  thus 
peacefully  brought  back  to  his  empire.  Under  Ptolemy  Pliilodelphus,  Egypt  rose  to  a 
high  rank  amnn^  the  iiaUons  in  power  and  in  wealth.  The  surname  of  Thilodelphus- 
wus  a.%ume(l  by  Ptolemy  to  indicate  hk  great  affection  for  his  sister  Arslnoe,  whom  he 
married  after  tbe  death  of  her  husliand,  Lysimaclius.  His  former  wife,  Arsinofi,  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  wan  baniabed  by  him,  and  two  of  hia  brothers  were  put  to  death.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  last  circumstance  tliat  some  have  explained  the  name  Philadelphus, 
as  Id  ironv.  By  his  first  wife  he  bad  two  sous,  Ptolemy,  his  successor,  and  Lysimacbus;: 
nod  one  ciuiighter,  Berenice,  married  to  Auliochus  II.,  kiug  of  Syria,  He  reigned  from 
285  to  347  B.C. 

PTOLXHT  in.,  surnamed  EtreitaETES,  stKceeded  his  faUier  Ptiiladelphus,  and 
reigned  from  S47  to  333  b.c.  He  made  war  on  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  avetige  the- 
death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  who  bad  been  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Laodice.  for- 
mer wife  of  Antioclius.  He  overran  all  the  provinces  as  fur  s.  as  Babylon  and  Susn; 
those  on  tbe  n.  and  e.  as  far  as  .Bactrla*MMl  India  offered  liim  liomoge;  and  he  might 
have  extended  tbe  bounds  of  his  empire  much  further,  liad  not  domestic  troubles  com- 
pelled lilm  to  iMHien  bach  to  Egypt.  The  treasures  be  brouglit  with  him  were  lmmense^ 
and  among  the  tilings  most  hitcldy  prized  were  tbe  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods  which 
Cambyscs  had  carried  off  to  &ibylon  in  935  B.C.  It  was  the  restoration  of  these  to  thelr- 
proper  templ<>s  which  gained  for  Ptnlony  III.  the  title  of  Eaergeles  (the  Iwnefactor). 
His  fleets  indned  many  possessions  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Pnmphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  which  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Egypt,  though  tlie  eastern 


limits  of  the  home-empire  further  s..  by  conquering  part  of  Ethiopia,  where  he  formed  a 
colony  and  center  of  trade  at  Adule.  PBoIcroy  111.,  like  his  predecessors,  patronized 
learned  men,  and  encouraged  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  added  so  largely  to 
the  library  of  Alexandria  that  he  has  bv  some  been  called  its  founder.  Among  tbe  cele- 
brated men  who  adorned  his  court,  and  kept  up  the  fame  of  the  "museum,"  were  Apol- 
loniiis  Rhodius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Artstoptuines,  the  grammarian.  In  his  reign,  the  E^p- 
tian  kingdom  reached  the  highest  point  of  military  giory,  prosperity,  and  weaUh. 
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mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Magas,  and  his  uncle  L^machtu;  and  It  ended  in  Uood 
hy  the  viote'^t  death  of  his  irife  ArsinoC.  He  abandooed  himself  to  debauchery,  and 
Intrusted  the  management  of  his  kingdom  to  favoriteB.  A.ntiocliu8,  king  of  Syria,  profit- 
ing by  his  indolence,  wrested  from  nim  In  war  some  of  the  provinces  which  liis  father 
lifKi  gained;  but  Ptolemy  IV.  at  length  roused  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  defeated  Antioclius  at  the  buttle  of  Rajihla.  Wlien  peace  was  concluded,  Ptolemr 
IV.  returned  to  bis  capital,  and  plunged  with  increased  zest  Into  every  vice  and  indul- 
gence. He  died  In  209  n.c.,  his  cleath  being  liastened  by  his  excesses.  He  followed  the 
e-vample  of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  patrooiztng  arts  and  letters,  and  cultivated 
frieiidship  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  $t.-nt  large  supplies  of  grain  during  tlie  second 
Punic  war;  but  pcrsecnted  the  Jews,  against  wbom  he  Uiid  conceived  a  hatred  in  cunae- 
quence  of  being  refused  admittance  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hig^-phest. 

FTOIiEXT  v.,  Eptphakks,  succeeded  to  the  tlinine  of  his  fatlter  Philopator,  when 
only  five  yeara  of  age,  and  reigned  from  203  to  181  b.c.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  wtiile  be  was  still  an  infant, 
and  several  provinces  were  severed  from  the  Egyptian  kingdom;  but  the  Romans  at 
length  interfered,  and  pcfice  was  concluded,  it  being  arranged  tliat  Ptolemy  V.  should 
marry  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  AuUochua,  and  receive  as  lier  dowry  those  ^aits  of  bis 
empire  In  Syria  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  was  declared  of  age  in  106  b.c., 
una  his  coronation  was  performed  with  unusual  splendor.  The  decree  published  on  this 
occasion  is  tliat  which  forms  the  Inscription  ou  the  far-famed  Rosutta  stone  (q.v.). 
Ptolemy  V.  married  Cleopatra  In  103  b.c.  The  alTairs  of  ibe  kingdom  were  maniigcd  by 
the  wise  and  virtuous  Aristomenes,  and  so  long  as  Ptott^my'V,  followed  bis  counsels,  all 
went  well.  But  the  king's  ear  was  gradually  opened  to  insinuations  against  his  great 
minister,  whom  he  ultimately  compelled  to  drink  poison.    While  Ptolemy  V.  wns  pre- 

Earing  for  an  expedition  agamst  Syria,  he  was  poisoned  by  some  of  bis  followers,  whom 
e  had  alarmed  for  their  own  safety.    Under  him  Egypt  rapidly  sunk  in  prosperity, 
power,  and  reputation. 

PTOIEKT  VI.,  Philometoti,, reigned  from  181  to  146  b.o.  He  was  very  young  at 
his  father's  death,  and  tlie  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  therefore  directed  by  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  wlio  acted  with  remarkable  prudence  and  energy.  When  she  died  in  173  B.C., 
the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  worthless  ministers,  Eulaeusnnd  Lenasus,  who, 
engaging  in  war  with  Antiochus.  brought  the  kingdom  to  thebriuk  of  ruin.  Tlie  young 
king  was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  (170  B.C.).  who  hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Egypt;  but  his  younger  brother,  also  called  Ptolemy,  immediately  declared  him- 
self sovereign  under  the  title  of  Euer^etes  II.,  and  took  vigorous  measures  to  defend  the 
kingdom.  By  the  intervention  of  ihe  Romans,  Antiochus  was  compeled  to  return  to 
bis  kingdom.  The  brothers  reigned  jointly  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quarreled,  and 
a  civil  war  ensued  in  which  Euergetea  II.  was  ultimately  worsted.  Tlie  deputies  of  the 
Roman  senate,  who  now  did  as  they  pleased  in  Egypt,  arranged  that  Ptolemy  Philoroe- 
tor  should  retain  Egypt  proper,  while  Euergetes  It.  should  ootaln  Gyrene  as  a  separate 
sovereignty.  This  settlement  substantially  Iicld  during  the  lifetime  of  tlie  former. 
Ptolemy  Vl.  reigned  86  years,  and  died  in  146  b.c.,  fromlnjuries  received  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  a  battle  against  the  SjTian  usurper  Alexander  Balaa.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  mild  and  humane  disposition,  which  was  strikingly  evinced  In  his  magnanimoua 
treatment  of  his  unworthy  brother. 

FTOIEmr  VIL,  or  EuEROETEB  TI,,  best  known  by  the  nickname  Pbtscon.  or 
heUy,  ascended  the  throne  after  llie  death  of  his  brotlier.  He  married  his  brothei-'s  sister 
and  widow,  Cleopatra  (who  was  also  bis  own  sister),  and  on  the  same  day  murdered  lier 
infant  son  Ptolemy  Eupator,  whom  she  had  at  first  declared  kinir.  Tlic  history  of  his 
reign  is  one  unbroken  record  of  murder  and  blood,  whence  his  snbiecis  nicknamed  him 
Kakergttes  ("  the  malefactor").  Not  only  relatives  who  stood  in  fan  wav  to  the  Uirone, 
but  those  who  oppo^  his  accession,  and  even  innocent  persons,  were  butchered  with 
savage  cruelty.  Hia  |>rivate  vices  and  debaucheries  were  equally  Infamous.  He 
divorced  his  wife  and  ^sler  Cleopatra  to  marrj'  her  daughter  by  her  first  husluind — hia 
own  brother:  and  when  temporarily  driven  fiom  his  throne.  b.c.,  by  the  indig- 

nation of  his  subjects,  who  chose  the  divorced  Clwipatm  in  his  room,  the  monster  took 
a  diabolical  revenge  by  murdering  his  own  and  Cleopatra's  son,  and  sending  the  head 
and  hands  as  a  present  to  the  latter  on  her  birtliday.  Une  is  almostashamed  to  add  that 
lie  retained  tlte  hereditary  taste  for  learning,  and  patronized  learned  men.  He  himself 
wrote  a  work  of  ^  books  called  Memnrt  (ZQvjioinntfnuito).   Ho  reigned  from  146  to  117 

B.C. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  Ptolemies  of  less  note — as,  for  example  Ptolkht 
VIII.,  orSoTOnll.,  otherwise  called  Lathtrus  or  Lathtjuub,  who  reigned  first  frmn  117 
to  107  B  c. .  and  again  from  89  to  81  b.  c.  ;  also  Ptoi-emy  IX, ,  or  Alexakdbr  I. ,  3'oungCBt 
son  of  Ptolemy  Vll.,  who  reigned  from  107  to  90  b.c.  ;  Ptolemy  X.,  or  Alexakdkb  U.. 
son  of  Alexander  I.,  81-80 rc.  :  Ptolemy  XI.,  or  Diontbub.  or  Auletes.  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  who  reigned  from  80  to  51  b.c.  ;  Pto«-emy  XII.,  who  reigned 
for  some  time  in  conjunction  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  and  who  was  tiltimately  jdrowDed 
in  the  Nile,  after  being  defeated  by  desar;  and  lastly.  PTOi'Si|lt<^^f4i]^l9i^F(3)rother 
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of  the  preceding.  Csbsat  appointed  him  joint  ruler  -nith  Cleopatra,  his  aster  and 
intended  wife.   He  died  by  Tiolence  in  48  B.C.,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra. 

PTO'SU  (from  the  Or.  pipto,  I  fall)  sigDifi^  a  droopine  or  falling  of  thc-upper  eyelid, 
and  arises  from  palsy  of  tbo  third  or  mtftorwwb'nerre.  It  may  arise  eitherfromdebility. 
in  wliieb  case  it  may  be  rumored  by  tonics;  or  from  congestion  of  tlie  brain,  when  it  is 
usnalljr  aocompanied  with  giddiness,  headache,  etc.,  and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding, 
pui^tives,  and  low  diet;  or  from  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  case  remedies 
are  of  little  use.  If  it  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  resists  medical  treatment, 
it  may  be  removed  by  a  surgical  oi>eratiou.  by  which  the  eyelid  is  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  occipito-fronttd  muscle,  which  receives  its  nervous  power  from  anotlier 
source 

PTT'CHODVS,  a  genus  of  cretaceous  flsfa,  founded  on  large  square  crushing  teeth, 
which  occur  in  conuderablo  quantity  in  the  chalk  beds.  The  crown  of  the  teeth  are 
'  raised  in  the  center  into  a  number  of  parallel  tmnsverse  ridges,  nnd  tlie  flat  margin  is 
finely  granulated.  They  were  set,  as  in  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  like  a  pavement  on  tlie 
bsroera  of  the  mouth,  and  were  admirftblv  adapted  to  cnish  the  shells  of  the  Crustacea 
and  mullusca  on  which  they  fed.  Large  aorsal  spines  have  been  found  associated  with 
the  teeth;  but  as  no  materials  exist  for  the  restoratiou  of  the  e.\ternul  form  of  ttic  fish, 
the  analogy  of  tlieir  modem  representative,  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  alone  suggests  that 
they  belonged  to  the  ptychodus. 

PU'BERTY,  that  period  of  life  at  which  sexual  development  takes  place.  It  differs 
somewhat  among  different  races  and  nations,  and  is  also  affected  by  the  climate,  taking 
place  rather  earlier  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  As  a  general  rule 
the  period  i.s  later  in  those  races  and  in  those  families  which  ai-e  long-lived,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  more  perfect  development  is  attained.  It  is  during  this  interesting  period  of 
life  that  the  nervous  system,  aud  particularly  the  brain,  makes  its  most  rapid  growth, 
attaining  a  greater  volume  in  tlie  Caucasian  than  in  any  other  race.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  all  that  is  known  in  biolo^'  and  physiology  that  a  certain  period  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  well -developed  brain,  and  during  Uiis  time  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ought 
to  attend  the  development,  for  on  them  depends  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  life,  or  ^ood  or 
bad  health.  There  is  such  a  wonderiul  tide  of  vitality  coursing  through  the  vems  and 
along  the  ncrrcs  durine  these  years  of  adolescence  that  under  good  training  a  fair  con- 
stitution may  be  formed  upon  a  defective  organization ;  but  if  the  subject  is  exposed  to 
degenerating  influences  of  any  kind,  cither  from  vicious  personal  habits,  or  errors  in 
diet  and  exercise,  or  exposure  to  ninlHrious  and  poit-onous  atmosphere,  the  iuheritance  of 
the  most  splendid  organization  maybe  completely  squandered.  Too  long  confinement 
in  the  vitiated  air  of  our  crowded  school-rooms,  and  to  a  too  uniform  sitting  posture,  it 
may  be  feared,  has  worked,  and  is  working,  more  mischief  than  many  who  take  priile  in 
the  handsome  buildings  and  the  order  which  rei^rns  within  them  are  willing  to  admit. 
Tliose  nations  who  hnvc  attained  a  general  cooditfon  of  good  physical  and  mtellectual 
development  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  training  of  tlielr  youth  and  maidcDB,  but 
the  subject  has  never  been  well  enough  understood. 

FDELICAin  (from  Lat.  puUicum,  that  whicli  is  public  or  belongs  to  the  state),  tlie 
nimc  given  by  tlie  Romans  lo  those  personw  who  fanned  the  public  revenues  {peeUgalia). 
These  revenues  were  put  up  to  auction  by  the  censors,  and  were  "sold"  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  They  were  derived  chiefly  from  tolls,  tithes,  Iiarbor-duties,  tcriptura  (the  tax 
paid  for  the  use  of  public  pasture-lauds),  mining  and  salt  duties.  As  the  state  required 
the  publicnni  to  give  security  for  the  sum  at  which  they  had  purchased  the  coUectiag  of 
the  taxes,  and  as  this  sum  was  usually  much  greater  tlian  the  wealth  of  any  sii^le  in- 
dividual, companies  (MM;i!ef<nfc«i>  were  formed,  the  members  of  which  took  each  so  many 
riiarea,  and  were  tlius  enabled  tn  carry  nn  conjointly  undertakinga  far  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  separate  shareholders.  Their  contract  with  the  Komau  government  was 
maide  in  the  name  of  a  single  person,  who  was  called  maneeps,  and  who  was  heid  respon- 
sible for  his  tocii  to  the  state.  Every  toeietat  had  also  a  head-manager  (waginter).  who 
resided  at  Rome,  and  tranaactetl  all  foreign  correspondence  with  the  inferior  officers  who 
directly  superintended  the  collection  of  tlie  laxes.  In  general,  a  societas  formed  only 
one  branch  of  the  revenue,  but  exceptions  occur.  Only  Roman  citizens  were  eligible  aa 
publlcani,  and.  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  the  wealthiest  among  these  could  Become 
such.  After  the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  b.c.,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues  fell  into 
the  bands  chiefly  of  the  Equites  (q.v.).  By  a  wise  regulation,  no  governor  of  a  Roman 
province  was  allowed,  during  the  period  of  his  governorship,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  these  tax-gathering  companies.  The  design  of  this  was  to  place  the  governor  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  afford  to  act  justly  toward  the  people,  who  were  often 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  provincial  underlings — the  "  publicans"  of  the 
New  Testament. 

FUBLIG  STFBDEH8  is  a  phrase  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  usual  taxes  or  charges  on 

land,  in  respect  both  of  Its  ownership  and  Txwsession.   Such  are  the  land-tax,  minister's 

stipend,  manse  assessments,  schoolmaster's  salary,  poor-rates,  rogue-money,  road  and 

bridge  assessments.   Public  burdens,  where  no  stipulation  is  made  to  the  contrary,  fall 

upon  the  landlord,  and  not  on  the  tenant,  except  in  the  case  of  schoolmaster's  salary, 

which  is  equally  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  i^^^^]^ 
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PUBLIC  DOMAIN  op  the  United  States,  or  the  lands  owned  by  the  governineDt 
in  trust  for  the  people,  amounted  in  ull,  including  sales  and  fi^'ants  that  have  oeen  made 
from  them  to.2,913,784  sq.  ni.,  or  1,864.3»2.238  acres.  The  larger  porlioo  had  not  been 
surveyed  when  the  government  adopUxl  the  system  of  survey  into  townships  6  m.  square, 
containing  36  "sections,"  each  1  m.  sq.,  containing  nominally  640  acres.  Each  s^tion 
is  subdivided  by  "quarter  posts,"  midway  in  the  side  lines  of  the  section,  into  quarter 
sections  of  160  acres,  in  the  center  of  the  section ;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  halves  or 
80  acre  lots,  with  stakes  midway  in  the  side  lines  of  the  quarter  sections.  See  Survetb 
OF  Public  Lands.  The  n.  and  s.  lines  of  the  township  are  known  as  range  lines,  and 
the  e.  and  w.  as  township  lines.  Tiie  cession  of  the  claims  of  Virginia,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  lands  w.  of  the  original  13  states,  embraced  all 
the  territorr  now  occupied  by  the  sLates  n.  of  Georgia  and  e.  of  thu  Misnsaippi.  The 
purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain,  and  of  Louisiana  from  France,  in  1800,  confirmed  a 
disputed  title  to  all  t>ie  region  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  even  to  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  dis- 
coveries of  capt.  Robert  Gray  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  explorations 
of  capts.  Lewis  and  Clarke  under  the  direction  of  president  Jefferson  in  1804-5, 
gave  the  United  States  a  claim  on  all  the  valley  of  the  Columtna  river,  subsequently 
strengthened  by  a  cession  from  Spun  of  her  c^auns  to  the  same  region,  and  finally  cob- 
flrmed  by  a  treaty  with  Fngland,  1846,  fixing  the  boundary  on  the  Pacific  slope  at 
lat.  49".  Texas  achieved  in^pendence  from  Mexico,  and  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  in  1845,  by  which  a  territorv  of  274,358  sq.  m.  was  added  to  the  area,  most  of 
which  became  public  domain.  The  war  with  Mexico,  which  followed,  resulted,  In 
1846.  in  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  a  considerable  area  of  countrv  now  embraced 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  last  acquisition,  exceeded  in  area  only  by  the  cesuon 
of  French  Louisiana,  is  Alaska.  Much  tlie  larger  part  of  this  national  domain  has  been 
surveyed  for  sale,  and  marked  in  sections  and  quarter  sections.  The  uusurveyed  por- 
tions are  mostly  on  the  great  plains  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  states  border- 
ing the  Missouri,  among  the  great  mountain  ranges,  in  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  the  regions  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific.  Even 
in  these  territories,  wherever  tlie  land  has  invited  settlement  by  its  fertility,  surveys  have 
been  ordered,  and  are  constantly  in  progress. 

The  system  of  sales  adopted  by  the  government  has  varied  considerably  by  the  passage 
of  successive  acta  to  encourage  nfstual  settlers  and  give  them  preference  over  speculators. 
Formeriy  public  lands  could  be  located  aud  bought  to  any  extent  anywhere  at  $1,25  per 
aero  wherever  surveys  had  been  completed.  Legation  laws  known  as  pre-emption 
acts  now  restrict  sales  to  actual  settlers,  and  not  exceeding  160  acres  to  each.  AH  publte 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  are  subject  to  pre-emption,  except 
those  reserved  by  proclamation  of  the  president  for  some  public  use ;  Spanish  or  French 
grants;  lands  occupied  by,  or  selected  for,  the  site  of  a  town;  land  occupied  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  business,  and  mineral  lands.  Any  person  who  makes  a  settlement  in 
person,  by  erecting  a  dwelliug  on  any  unoccupied  land,  and  lives  in  it,  is  authorized  to 
eater  with  the  register  of  tlie  land-offlce  of  the  district  his  cMm  to  sach  land  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  payment  reqiiired :  provided,  that  he  does  not  own  as  much  as  ^0 
acres  of  land  elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  that  he  does  not  almndon  the  land  claimed 
to  reside  on  other  public  land  In  the  same  state  or  territory;  nor  make  more  than  one 
such  pre-emptive  claim;  and  that  he  has  never  before  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  claim. 
Military  bounty  land-warrants,  and  agricullural  college  scrip  are  receivable  for  pre- 
emption payments.  Lands  pre-empted  for  homesteads  are  relieved  from  liability  for 
former  debts.  Sections  16  and  M  are  reserved  to  the  state  for  school  purposes,  and  if 
pre-empted  before  they  are  surveyed  and  numbered,  other  sections  instead  are  assured  to 
the  state.  Mineral  lands  (except  in  Michigan.  WisconBin.  and  Minnesota)  are  reserved 
from  pre-emption  and  sale,  except  under  special  laws.  Mining  claims  upon  veins  or 
lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or 
other  valuable  deposits,  may  be  made  1500  ft.  in  length  on  such  vein,  and  not  exceeding 
800  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  or  less,  as  may  be  limited  by  miners'  law,  authorized  by 
cougresB,  and  of  record  in  the  local  district.  '"  Placer  claims"  for  mineral  not  in  roclc- 
In-place,  are  made  in  conformity  to  land  surveys  In  squares  not  exceeding  160  acres;  btit 
if  many  locators  claim  within  that  limit,  the  Uact  is  divisible  into  lO-acre  sqaarea,  and 
no  one  locator  is  entitled  to  more  than  20  acres,  and  no  assoctaUon  oif  persons  to  more 
than  160  acres  by  right  of  location.  All  patents  granted,  or  pre-emption,  or  homesteads 
allowed,  are  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water-nghts  or  rights  to  ditches 
and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such  water-rights  and  to  rights  of  way  for  public 
liighways.  Grants  of  public  lands  to  states  or  corporations  reserve  all  mineral  claims 
for  location  under  special  taws.  Coal-mine  lands  or  unsold  public  domains  may  be  pre- 
empted, 160  acres  by  one  individual,  or  320  acres  by  an  association,  at  $10  per  acre  if 
jLOt  within  16  m.  of  a  completed  railroad,  and  at  $20  per  acre  if  witidn  that  limit  All 
lands  offered  at  public  sale  are  sold  in  half-quarter  sections,  or  SO-acre  lots,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Private  sales  are  made  for  cosh  only  at  $1.26  per  acre,  unless  within  thelinea 
bounding  mllway  grants  of  alternate  sections,  which  are  $2.50  per  acre.  The  president 
is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  public  lauds,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  town 
sltea  on  the  shores  of  harbors,  or  uny  natural  prospective  centers  of  ^^^^^^^  |^ectiou 
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2381-28^4  of  the  revised  statutes  contain  the  provisions  governing  such  lands.  There  are 
39  land  districts  with'  established  offices  for  the  sale  of  government  lands,  each  uader  the 
charge  of  a  "  register  of  the  land-offlce  "  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirraed  by 
the  senate;  and  17  land  survey  diatricts,  eiicli  with  a  public  office  under  the  charge  of  a 
surveyor-gen.  similarly  appointed.  For  public  domain  reserved  for  park  see  Yellow- 
erroMX  Pabk,  etc. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  See  Health  Association;  Health.  SIetropolitan  Boabd 
OF;  Hkalth,  Ml-nicipai.  Boabds  of;  Health,  National  Boabd  or;  Hkai/th,  Btatb 

BoABDfl  OF. 

FOLIC  HEALTH  ACT  is  an  important  act  in  England  r^ulatlng  sanitary  mntten  (11 
and  13  Tict.  c.  08).  It  enabled  local  boards  of  health  to  be  created  all  over  England. 
The  initiative  was  ^ven  to  one-tenth  of  tlie  rated  inhabitants  of  cities,  boroughs,  par- 
ishes, and  places  having  a  defined  boundary,  to  take  proceedings  to  have  the  act  applied 
to  their  district,  whereupon  andso  lo  deal  systematically  with  sewerage,  draina^,  water- 
supply,  paving,  lighting,  watching.  The  general  board  of  healtli  first  send  an  inspector 
to  report,  ana  afterward  direct  the  act  to  apply.  The  act  has  been  further  supplemented 
by  a  family  of  kindred  acts  called  the  local  government  acts,  the  nuisances  removal  acts, 
the  prevention  of  diseases  acts,  etc.  The  state  of  the  law  produced  by  these  combined 
statutes  is  very  complicated,  but  the  result  is  greatly  to  extend  sanitary  improvements. 

FUBLIG>H0UB£8  in  England  are  Iebowu  under  two  classes,  viz.,  ale-housei.  also  called 
inns  {q.v.),  and  iMier-houaes.  The  former  give  board  and  lodging  to  traveler*,  while  the 
latter  are  mere  ahopa  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises.— 1.  An 
ale-house  must  be  urst  licensed  by  tiie  justices,  before  the  keeper  of  it  can  sell  excisable 
liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  The  granting  of  the  license  may  be  opposed 
by  any  inhabitant.  The  justices'  license,  if  new,  must  bo  confirmed  by  the  confirming 
authority  of  other  justices;  and  an  excise  license  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the  jus- 
tices' license.  The  license  is  in  force  for  one  year;  and  if  any  offense  or  misconduct  is 
committed,  the  leoewal  of  the  license  may  be  opposed,  and  refused  on  the  next  meetiag. 
The  statute  compels  the  keeper  to  keep  unadulterated  liquor,  to  use  only  legal  measui-ea, 
not  to  permit  drunkenness  or  unlawful  games,  or  bad  characters,  to  keep  good  order,  and 
lastly,  not  to  open  hia  house,  except  to  travelers,  on  Sundays  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  divine  service.  The  law  as  to  the  opening  of  public-houses  during  Sunday 
may  be  varied  by  the  country  justices  within  certain  narrow  limits,  and  is  as  follows: 
IJo  public-house  can  be  opened  for  the  sale  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  before  half- 
past  12  at  boon  on  Sunday,  or  in  London  before  1,  or  elsewhere  before  1  if  so  ordered. 
It  must  be  again  shut  between  8  and  6  p.u.,  and  shut  altogether  at  11  p.m.,  in  London, 
but  at  10  p.H.  elsewhere.  Christraas-day  tuid  Good- Friday,  but  not  public  fast  ortbankft- 
giving  days,  are  treated  as  Sundays.  On  week-days,  such  bouses  cannot  be  opened 
before  5  A.tf.,  or  after  12(  p.u.,  in  London,  and  elsewhere  before  6  a,m.  and  after  10  or 
11  P.M.  Travelers  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  above  rule,  and  the  decisions  and 
statutes  have  settled  the  point  that  a  traveler  is  a  person  who  walks  or  drives  8  m. 
distance,  whether  for  pleasure  or  on  business.  As  regards  public- houses,  constables  have 
the  power  of  enteriag  them  to  keep  order,  and  it  is  nn  oflense  In  the  publican  to  rofuse 
them  admisdon. — 3.  Beer-houses  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  ale-ooosesoQ  Susdaya. 
They  also  now  require  to  have  ceriificaies  or  licenses  from  justices,  and  so  do  all  wine- 
house  keepers  ana  grocers  who  sell  beer,  wine,  spirits,  sweets,  and  any  Intoxicating  liq- 
uor. All  houses  licensed  for  the  first  time  after  1872.  for  consumption  on  tiie  prenuses, 
most  be  of  higher  values  than  formerly — namely,  £12  to  £50. 

In  1873  many  of  the  previous  statutes  were  modified  by  the  Intoxicating  liquor 
licensing  act,  85  and  Se  vict.  c,  94,  and  in  1874  by  37  and  88  Yict.  c.  4fi.  The  chief 
new  features  were  to  define  the  opening  and  closing  of  tbe  houses  on  Sundays  and  week- 
days, and  to  allow  country  justices  to  vary  these  hours  a  little.  Though  travelers  are 
still  entitled  at  all  hours  to  ebter  inns,  persons  are  subjected  to  penalties  for  falsely  pre- 
tending that  they  arc  travelers,  and  also  for  belngfound  within  licensed  premises  without 
tuffldent  reasons,  during  the  hours  when  such  houses  ought  bv  law  to  he  closed.  Any 
constable  may  enter  one  of  these  houses  for  cause,  and  demand  the  name  and  address  of 
and  persons  found  therein  during  prohibited  hours,  and  it  is  an  offense  to  give  afalse  name 
and  address.  White  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  are  now  clearly  defined,  a  power  is 
given  to  tiie  local  justices  or  the  metropolitan  police  commlsBioners  to  relax  them  for 
bouses  near  any  nwht-work  or  market.  A  power  was  also  given  to  record  convictions  on 
the  licenses,  and  after  three  convictions  the  keeper  of  ' tbe  house  was  to  forfeit  hla  license 
and  remain  disqualiflefl  for  S  years,  and  even  tbe  premises  themselves  were  to  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  a  license  for  2  years.  The  other  chief  feature  wsa  that  justiceswere 
divided  into  two  bodies  for  granting  new  licenses,  one  of  them  beinga  select  committee  to 
review  the  other,  while  there  was  no  appeal  allowed  from  tbe  refusal  to  grant  a  license 
for  a  new  inn.  The  justices  tbus  hadlargerpowersof  refusal  than  before.  The  English 
act  of  1873  applied  in  most  respects  to  Ireland ;  and  many  of  its  proviaone  were  made 
i^tplicable  to  Scotland  by  an  act  passed  in  1870. 

In  Bcotlaad  the  law  affecting  public-housfs  has.  been  considerably  altered  of  late 
years,  and  tbe  governing  statute  is  now  35  and  36  Vict,  c  85.  Certificates  for  the  sale  of 
excisaUe  liquors  must  be  applied  for  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  w^o  pi^g 
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in  April  and  October.  The  justices  have  a  discretion  in  particular  Joca!itiee  as  to  flzlng 
the  hours  of  closing  within  certain  limits.  Certificates  to  sell  wines  and  spirits  includo 
power  to  sell  beer  und  cider  also;  but  Uiey  may  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  wine,  porter, 
ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry  only;  or  for  beer,  porter,  ale,  cider,  and  perry  only;  so  that 
there  arc  three  kinds  of  certificates,  corresponding  to  what  exists  in  England.  The  justices' 
certificate  also  must  be  obtained  for  the  spirit  and  wine  license,  before  application  for  the 
excise  license.  The  justices  have  power,  in  special  circumstauces,  to  regulate  the  Lours 
of  closing;  but  the  general  houiaof  closing  in  all  cases  are  ub  follows:  the  houses  shall 
not  be  open  for  sale  or  drioklug  before  8  a.ic.,  nor  after  11  p.h.,  with  the  exception  of 
refreshment  to  travelers,  or  to  persons  lodging  in  the  premises:  and  the  house  vball  not 
be  opened  for  tlie  sale  of  any  excisable  liquors,  or  drinking  thereof,  on  Sunday,  except 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  lodgers  and  travelers.  Though,  however,  on  Sundays,  trav- 
eler and  lodgers  only  are  to  be  supplied  with  drink,  tliis  is  only  so  in  the  case  of  inns 
and  hotels;  for  with  regard  to  public-houses  proper,  and  spirit  or  beer-shops,  these  are 
not  allowed  to  be  open  on  Sundays  even  to  travelers  or  lodgers.  The  certificate  of  justices 
is  granted  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  good  order  as  in  England.  The  owner  of  any 
property  in  the  neighborhood  may  object  to  the  granting  or  renewing  of  the  certificate. 
Conslaulea  may  enter  at  any  time  eatiDg-houses,  if  they  suspect  excisable  liquors  are 
unlawfully  sold  there.  The  chief  officer  of  police  is  to  report  to  the  procurator-fiscal  the 
places  where  intoxicated  persons  are  seen  frequently  to  issue.  Persons  keeping  shebeens, 
or  uncertificated  places  where  spirits  or  excisable  liquors  are  sold  or  drunk,  ai'c  punished 
heavily,  and  also  the  persons  found  drunk  there  may  be  fined  10s.  The  main  difference 
between  Kngllsh  and  Scotch  inns  sod  public-houses  is  the  shuttiog  up  these  for  the  whole 
Sunday  in  Scotland.  In  both  countries  travelers  are  excepts!;  and  the  same  definition 
will  and  ought  to  be  ^ven  to  Oiat  word  in  both  countries,  andthereisapenalty  impoaed 
ia  Scotland  of  £5  on  any  person  who  falsely  represents  himself  to  be  a  traveler,  so  as  lo 

Erocure  entertainment  and  drink  in  an  inn;  as  there  now  is  also  in  England,  where  the 
urden  of  proof  that  the  person  served  is  a  traveler  is  thrown  on  tlie  "publican :  yet,  if 
the  latter  take  all  precautious  to  ask  and  satisfy  himself  on  the  point,  Enghsli  statutes  have 
now  decided  that  he  incurs  no  penalty.  The  policy  of  these  restrictions  on  the  opening 
of  inns  and  public-houses  on  Sunday  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years. 

PUBLIC'OLA,  PnBLiua  Valerius,  a  Roman  consul,  described  by  Livy  and  Plu- 
tarch as  a  magnanimous  patriot.  Having  witnessed  the  suicide  of  Lucretia  and  sworn  to 
avenge  the  outrwed  matron,  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  expelling  the  Tarqiiins,  and  foiled 
the  attempts  of  the  family  to  regain  the  crown.  After  the  death  at  his  colleague  Junius 
Brutus,  havine  heard  of  the  suspicions  of  the  people  that  ho  was  aiming  at  despotic 
power,  he  took  measures  to  remove  the  apprehcosion.  He  demolished  in  the  night  a 
palathU  edifice  which  he  had  reared,  and  ordered  that  the  fasces  which  'n-ere  curried 
before  him  as  the  emblem  of  power  should  be  lowered  wlien  he  came  before  the  people. 
Stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  protect  the  lilwrties  of  the  citizens.  It  was  decreed  that 
convicts  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  consuls  to  the  people,  and  that  who- 
ever attempted  to  be  king  might  be  slain  by  any  man  at  any  time.  For  his  services  lie 
was  raised  to  the  highest  place  of  honor,  llie  snmame  ot  PuHteoUt,  "friend  of  the 
people,"  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  descendants  forever.  He  was  thrice  elected 
consul.  On  his  death,  SOS  B.C.,  he  was  burled  at  public  expense,  and  lamented  by  Roman 
matrons  for  10  months. 

PTTBLIO  FSOSXCtrtOB.  See  Pbosecutor. 

PUBLIC  8CHOOL0.   See  8cHooi-8;  Natiokai.  Education,  ante;  Oohhon  Schools. 

PUBLIUS,  Strds,  a  native  of  Syria;  brought  to  Borne  when  a  boy  as  a  slave;  but 
his  master  was  kind,  educated  him,  and  finally  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  excelled  In 
-writing  mimes,  which  were  In  grt^  vogue  at  Rome  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic. 
Julius  Csesar  mve  him  the  preference  over  all  other  mimograpliers.  His  works  are  lost, 
but  some  of  nls  moral  apothegms,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Seneca  and  other 
ancient  writers,  are  remarkable  for  their  laconic  precision  and  justness  of  sense.  They 
have  been  collected  and  printed  at  tlie  end  of  some  editions  of  Phiedrus. 

FVCCINIA,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  amiomyeetea,  all  very  small  and  parasitic. 
On  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants,  within  the  tissue  of  which  the  mycelium  creeps.  One 
of  the  most  common  species,  and  the  most  important,  is  the  Cork  Mildew  {P.  s^-avuiut), 
which  la  almost  always  present  in  com  fields,  and  in  some  years  is  very  injurious  to 
wheat  and  other  oereal  crops.  It  is  pitchy  brown  or  black,  and  grows  in  irregular  lines, 
somewhat  following  the  venntiou  of  the  leaf,  the  lines  sometimes  confluent  The  q>orc8 
are  supposed  to  find  their  wny  from  the  root  upward,  with  the  juices  of  the  plant  on 
which  they  v^tate,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  observation. 

PUCCOON',  aname  applied  in  America  to  several  kinds  of  plantsor  the eoloied  juices 
which  they  yield.  In  the  s.  it  is  applied  to  ««n^«tHrti»a  {q. v.);  in  the  s.w.  to  certain 
species  of  borage,  as  liffiospermum  hirtum  (liairy  puccoon).  and  L.  caneteeng  (hoary  puc- 
coon  or  alkanet).  The  yellow  puccoon,  othern-ise  called  Indian  dye,  Indian  turmeric, 
yellow  root,  orange  root,  and  golden  seal,  is  hydratti*  Canadensig,  a  member  of  the  crow- 
foot family  imnuneulacea).   This  perennial  herb  is  indigenous  to  Canada  and  tbe  United 
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districts  in  tlie  south.  It  has  a  low  stem,  aud  near  the  sammit  two  heart-Bliaped  leaves 
and  a  siDgle  gifenisli-white,  apetnlous,  tenuiaal  flower,  the  sepals  of  which  soon  fall 
from  tlie  calyx,  leuviug  numerous  stamens  and  a  cluster  of  twelve  or  more  pistils,  the 
ovaries  of  wliicb  form  a  bright  criniaon  compound  berry,  resembling  a  raspberry  or  a 
blackberry  in  its  crimaon  immature  state.  Tljere  ia  ouly  one  species  m  New  York  and 
westward.  A  decoction  or  a  poultice  of  the  root  wiis  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  stimulant- 
dressing  to'  ulcers,  and  also  as  a  dye.  It  lias  also  been  vaunted  as  a  remedy  for  various 
afleclion?,  as  intermittent  fever,  cancer,  leucurrbcea,  and  ophtlmlmia,  and  recently  it  has 
been  claimed  to  be  serviceable  in  uterine  liemorrhase  and  in  dysmenorrhea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  relied  upon  by  experienced  medical  practitioners. 

PUCKLER-MU3KAU,  HH5MAMN  LUDWiG  Ueinhicb  Prince  von,  1785-1871;  b. 
Germany ;  educated  at  Leipsic,  aud  entered  the  uriAy.  Ue  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Among  his  works  are  Bri^  eine$  Ventorbenen,  1880-81;  TuOi  FruUi,  1834; 
and  Atu  Mehemtt  Alt'*  Beieh,  1844   He  was  made  prince  in  1832. 

FDD,  or  Pood,  a  Russian  weight  which  contains  40  Russian  pounds— almost  cqtiira- 
lent  to  36  Engliib  pounds  avoirdupois. 

PTfDDnfO,  although  a  word  in  such  common  use,  and  so  generally  understood,  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  for  there  are  few  preparations  of  cookery  so  vaned.  It  may  be  con- 
atdered  one  of  tlie  national  dishes  of  Great  Britain;  in  no  other  country  is  it  used  so 
extensively  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  plum-pudding  is  the  glory  of  an  English 
table,  and  is  regarded  as  an  essential  on  all  festive  occaslbus.  Puddings  are  either  made 
of  dougli  simply  boiled  in  ii  cloth  or  basin,  and  with  or  without  other  materials;  or  they 
may  be  made  of  a  batttr  of  flour,  or  other  farinaceous  materiul,  and  water,  and  poured 
into  the  pudding-cloth  and  boiled ;  or  into  a  dish  and  baked.  It  is  common  also  tu  make 
fruit  and  meat  puddings,  by  rolling  out  dourh  or  paste  into  large  flat  sheets,  and  inclos- 
ing the  fruit  or  meat  entirely  in  tbem.  and  then  tying  them  up  lu  the  puddiog-cloth  and 
boding  tbem.  These  are  the  general  characters  of  this  dish,  but  the  recipes  for  vary- 
ing the  details  are  innumerable. 

FITDDIHG-STONE,  a  rock  composed  of  water-worn  pebblea,  cemented  together  by  a 
flim  paste.    It  is  now  more  generally  known  as  conglomerate  (q.v.). 

TUSDLnro,  a  process  by  which  wells,  ponds,  canals,  etc.,  are  lined  with  clay  or 
loam  Impervious  to  water.    See  Ehbakkhbmt. 

PUEBLA.  a  state  in  s.e.  Mexico,  between  16°  20*  and  20"  15'  n.  lat  and  97°  and  99° 
15'  w.  long.;  bounded  by  Vera  Cruz  on  the  n.  and  e.,  by  Mexico,  l^lasoala,  and  Hidal»> 
on  the  w.,  by  Oajaca  on  the  s,  and  by  Guerrero  on  the  s.w. ;  12,015  sq.m.;  pop.  '89. 
897,788.  The  principal  river  is  tbe  Cordillera.  The  country  belongs  in  great  part  to  the 
Anatmac  table-land,  and  within  lis  bounds  is  tbe  volcano  Popocatepetl,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  republic.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  fruit,  sugar,  cotton,  silver, 
marble,  and  alalwisler.  There  are  manufactures  of  glass,  steel,  iron,  and  other  articles. 
The  chief  towns  are  La  Peubla,  Tebuacan,  and  Cholula.  There  m-e  many  ancient  ruins 
of  great  interest, 

PUE  BLA,  or  Puebla  de  lob  Angelbb,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a  state  of  the 
same  name,  stands  on  a  fruitful  plain,  7,881  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  78  m.  e.8.e.  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  the  vicinity  are  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  other  lofty  mountfdns.  It 
was  founded  in  1531,  and  is  one  or  tbe  most  populous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious cities  in  the  empire.  Its  streets  are  regular,  broad,  and  well  paved.  The  houses, 
which  are  frequently  three  stories  in  height,  are  fiat-roofBd,  covered  with  variously  col- 
ored tiles,  and  profusely  ornamented,  both  inside  and  out,  with  fantastic  paintings 
resembliog  frescos.  There  are  44  fountains,  and  the  water  is  supplied  by  means  of  an 
aque<luct.  It  contains  73-ehurchGS,  9  monasteries,  11  convents,  and  23  theological  col- 
leges. On  the  great  square  stands  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  buihiing.  the  interior  of 
which  is  decorated  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
painting,  statues,  etc.  Among  the  numerous  educational  institutions,  there  are  several 
of  the  highest  class.  There  are  also  bospitnls,  tbe  government  and  tbe  bisliop's  palaces, 
cliarity  schools,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  more  wealthy  inbnbilants  are 
accomplished,  rctined,  and  benevolent;  but  the  lower  classes  are  esteemed  the  most 
demoralized  in  tlie  empire.  Glass,  earthenware,  soap,  woolen  fabrics,  and  sword-blades 
are  manufactured.  Pop.  70,000.  After  a  sioffe  of  three  mouths,  Puebla  surrendered 
temporarily  to  the  French  in  May,  1883.    See  Mexico. 

PUEBLO,  a  CO.  in  H.e.  central  C^ilorado,  drnined  by  the  Arkansas,  Greenhorn,  and 
Huerfano  rivers,  and  Squirrel  and  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  creeks;  traversed  by  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  .Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and  Hio  Grande  i^lroads;  about  2,200 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,613 — 6.718  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  billy,  TTie  soil  is  fer- 
tile.   Tbe  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Pueblo. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS,  tbe  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  and  afterward  by  tbe  Amer- 
icans to  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  living  in  viUaces  (pueblos)  in  the  present  New  Mexico. 
They  were  composed  of  a  number  of  tribes  speaking  different  languages.  Tbe  existing 
tribes  are  Jemes,  Querea,  Toltos,  Teguas,  and  Zufiie.  Tliey  number  about  7,000  per- 
sons.   The  Mexican  government  recognized  them  as  citizens,  and  in  1857it.was  decided  , 
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that  they  were  citizens  of  the  Uaited  States;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  yote  by  the 
statutes  of  New  Mexico.  They  live  ia  19  pueblos,  each  of  which  has  its  elective  gover- 
nor and  a  court  composed  of  three  old  mea.  They  live  in  houses  of  adobe,  sun-dried 
brick,  or  stone,  each  containing  several  faniili».  They  are  Koman  CatiioUcs,  and 
several  schools  are  supported  among  them. 

PVXKFBBAL  7EVEB  is  the  most  fatal  disease  to  vhich  women  in  childbed  are  liable. 
It  has  been  described  under  various  other  names  than  that  which  is  now  assigned  to  it — 
as  cMdM/fiwr,  periUmealfner,  etc.  A  careful  invesUgation  of  the  records  or  more  than 
two  centuries  shows  that  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  and  that  it  is  more  viruleut 
in  lying-in  hospitals  than  in  private  pnictice.  The  essential  nature  of  tlie  disease  Is  a 
subject  that  bas  led  to  the  expression  of  many  different  opinions.  The  views  that  it  is 
(I)  tnflafrtmatum  of  tJie  uterus,  (^)infiammationqf  theotMntumandintettinM,  {ii)pentonitit, 
^ler  (Uone  or  connected  loith  erympdtu,  {i)  fever  of  the  ^eUU  nature,  (S)  duerue  of  a  jrutrid 
eharaeter,  or  (6)  a  diteoMof  a  evrnpUeatsd  nature,  have  all  been'  advocated  by  pliysicians 
of  high  reputLtion ;  and  prof.  Hcanzoni,  one  of  the  highest  German  authorilies  in  the 
department  of  midwifery,  maintains  tliat  the  disease  ori^oates  in  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  consists  mainly  in  the  presence  of  pus  in  that  fluid.  This 
TarietT  of  views  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  tlie  varied  characteristics 
of  different  epidemics.  When  a  disease  is  epidendc.  It  is  always  difltcuU  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  coutgious;  but  in  the  case  of  puerpend  fever,  tnere  is  an  overwlielm- 
ing  anraunt  of  evidence,  not  only  that  the  virus  can  be  carried  by  the  practitioner 
from  one  parturient  woman  to  anotlier,  but  from  various  other  morUd  sources;  tho 
peculiar  condition  of  childbirth,  and  possibly  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  rendering 
the  mother  peculiariy  susceptible  of  sueh  contagion.  Namerout  soies  of  fatal  cases 
have  been  traced  back  to  tiie  medical  man  or  nurse  having  immediately  before  been  in 
attendance  on  a  case  of  erysipelas,  of  sloughing  sores,  of  gangrene,  or  of  tvphus  fever. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Rokitansky  and  others  that  the  mort>ia  matter  acquired  by  the  dis- 
section of  subjeets  not  dying  from  this  disease,  may  excite  the  disease,  in  a  patient 
shortly  afterward  delivered  bv  the  dissector;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one  who 
assists  at  the  poat-mortem  examination  of  a  puerperal  patient,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  focus 
of  intense  contagion.  Considering  the  extreme  severity  and  undoubted  coQtiigious 
nature  of  this  disease,  the  practitiouers  and  nurses  who  come  in  contact  with  it  should 
wash  tlieir  linnds  either  with  a  weak  solution  of  chlorine  (which  has  .been  found  of  great 
service  in  destroying  the  contagion  in  tlie  great  lyiog-in  hospital  at  Vienna),  or  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  well  as  with  soap  and  water.  Moreover,  persons  much 
engaged  in  midwifery  would  do  well  not  to  take  any  part  in  poit-mojiem  examinations, 
esxiecfally  when  the  death  resulted  from  this  disease;  and  when  of  necessity  they  are 
present,  they  should  wear  a  special  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  talte  every  precaution  as 
to  ablution. 

Puerperal  fever  occurs  in  such  varied  forms  that  numerous  divisions  or  species  of  it 
have  been  su^sted.   The  late  Dr.  Gooch,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  this  suh- 

IBCt,  divided  puerperal  fever  into(l)  the  iHjtammat&rp  and  (3)  Xhetifphoid;  while  Dr. 
lobert  Lee  and  Dr.  Ferguson  (two  of  the  chief  authorities)  make  four  divisions.  . 

Inflammatory  puerperal  feT«r  Is  most  commonly  due  to  peritonitis,  but  may  depend 
upon  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  unci  uterine  appendnfres,  the  uterine  veins, 
etc.  The  ordinary  symptoms,  in  the  most  common  form  (namely,  when  there  is  per- 
itonitis), are  ri^rs,  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  flushed  fnce,  quickened  pulse,  and 
hurried  respiration.  The  abnormal  heat  of  the  skin  soon  subsides,  and  is  followed  by 
nausea,  vomitinBT.  pain  in  the  re^on  of  the  woihb,  commencing  at  one  spot,  and  extend- 
ing over  tlie  almomen.   This  pain  increases  as  the  infiammation  extends,  till  tlic  patient 

E resents  the  symptoms  described  in  the  article  PERrroinris.  The  pulse  is  uniformly 
ish;  the  tongue  coated;  thg  urinair  secretion  diminished,  and  often  pessod  with  dim- 
cuity;  while  the  intellectual  faculties  are  rarely  affected.  Five  or  six  days  are  the 
average  duration  of  this  disease,  which  may  prove  fatal  on  the  first  day,  or  may  extend 
to  10  or  11  days.  In  some  epidemics  (as,  for  example,  in  Pnris,  in  1746;  in  Edinburgh, 
In  1778;  and  in  Vienna,  in  1795),  none  recovered.  Dr.  Ferguson  states,  that  "  to  save 
two  out  of  three  may  be  termed  good  practice  in  an  epidemic  season."  The  treatment 
so  closely  resembles  that  which  is  required  in  ordinary  acute  peritonitis  (q.v.),  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  it. 

T^fphoid  or  maUgnant  puerperal  fever  may  commence  in  various  ways,  but  is  always 
accompanied  with  fever  of  a  low  typhoid  character,  and  with  the  symptoms  which 
usually  are  associated  with  such  fever.  Treatment  is  of  little  or  no  avaii,and  the  patient 
usually  sinks  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  or  even  hours. 

FUEBPEBAL  KAITIA  comprehends  many  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derangement. 
In  the  experience  of  Esquirol,  these  forms  presented  the  following  proportions;  of  92 
cases,  49  exhibited  symptoms  of  mnnia;  85,  those  of  monomania;  and  8,  those  of 
dementia.  The  points  of  agreement  between  these  widely-differing  moral  phenomena 
are,  that  they  occur  during  some  stage  of  child-bearing,  and  that  they  can  be  traced  to 
pbysical,  but  not  necessarily  common  ]^hysical  causes.  Insanity  Is  developed  either 
dimng  pregnancy,  shortly  after  parturition,  or  during  nursing.  Under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances the  malady  may  arise.  It  ia  one  of  exhaustion,  dcbili^g^""  -        "-    '  - 
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this  is  Dearly  equally  true,  whether  It  be  characterized  by  depression,  languor,  and  pass- 
iveness.  or  by  extreme  excitement  and  violence.  The  luUer  are  the  features  by  wliicli  it 
is  generally  recognized,  and  which  have  justified  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  kouwn. 
The  umilarUy  to  ordinary  frenzy  is  great:  tlient  is  the  same  watchfulaess,  fury,  inco- 
herence, the  same  vitialion  of  the  secretions,  and  emaciation;  and  tlie  chief  diifcrences 
between  these  affections  conust  in  puerpenil  insanity  being  invariably  traceable  to  dis- 
turiiauce  iA  the  circulation,  ot  to  animal  pntBooing,  and  in  the  short  duration  of  tlie  great 
majority  of  cases.  The  prognosis  is  in  fact,  so  favorable,  recourse  to  seclusion  in  an 
asylum  so  painful,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  all  sach  cases  at  home,  or  iLat  a 
distinct  hospital  or  sanatorium  should  be  established  exclusively  for  them.  When  it  is 
stated  that  a  physical  cause  may  be  detected  in  the  puerperal  condition,  this  must  not  bo 
construed  as  exuading  the  psychical  elements  which  euler  into  the  production  of  all  such 
affections.  Thus,  It  was  found  by  Macdonnld.  tluit  of  66  cases,  only  6  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  purely  physical  origin;  and  that  in  the  majority,  fright,  or  anxiety,  or  anger 
had  formed  the  last  or  principal  of  tiiat  series  of  conditions  which  culminated  in 
attenation.  It  not  merely  affecis  feeble  and  hysterical  females  more  tliiin  others,  but  in 
a  marked  manner  those  belonging  to  tainted  families.  Of  66  patienls  in  the  Blooming- 
dale  asylum,  17  labored  under  a  hereditary  tendency  to  mental  disease.  As  connected 
with  this  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  unmarried  are  more  liable  to  tlie  disease  than 
married  women,  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  2.  This  great  disparity  may  partly  tie 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fallen  and  unfortunate  nrc,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
females,  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  those  instiiutions  from  which  such  statistics  are 
obtained. — Reed  on  ^paptomt,  Catue»,  and  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Jntanitjf;  Mnrc6,  FhUe 
det  Flmma  Eneeiniet,  tU»  HmtveUet  Aceouehee»  etdea  A<mrriee$. 

f  UJEETO  BXLLO,  a  small  decayed  seaport  t.  cf  (he  United  Slates  of  Colombia,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  isthmus  of  Pannmn.  and  40  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  that  nnmv.  It 
is  surrounded  by  mountains,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  has  fallen 
into  decay  since  1739,  when  it  was  stormed  by  admiral  Vernon,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain,   pop.  8,500. 

FUXSTO-OABELIO,  or  Porto-Cabello,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of  Ciiracns, 
78  m.  w.  from  Caracas.  It  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Golfo  Triste,  sepanited  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  so  narrow  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Tlic  aiinntlon  is 
very  unhealthy,  but  the  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious;  its  Imports  in  1877  aniduiited 
to  £1,171,522:  exports,  £1,685,757.  Puerto-Cabello  is  the  port  of  Valencia,  which  is 
about  20  m.  inland.    Pop.  '73,  8,467. 

YUEVtO  BE  KABI'A  (usually  called  El  Puerto,  the  port),  a  seaport  of  S))aiu, 

in  the  modem  province  of  Cadiz,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalcte.  in  u  most  fertile 
district,  on  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  6  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  9  m.  by  railway 
S.W.  of  Xeres.  Suspenaion-hridcea  cross  the  Quadalete  and  (he  Rio  de  S.  Pedro.  The 
mouth  of  the  GuAddete  forms  the  harbor,  but  the  bar  is  dangerous  and  mucli  neglected. 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  a  pleasant  and  well-built  town,  resembling  Cadiz  in  its  houses, 
and  containing  only  one  long  and  handsome  street,  while  the  otiiersare  niirruw  and  111- 
psved,  is  the  port  for  the  shipment  of  Xeres  wines.  The  wines  are  lotiged  in  uumiTous 
oodeffOB,  or  wine-stores,  lofty  buildings  built  with  thick  walls  and  narrow  windows,  in 
Older  to  secure  an  even  temperature  inside.  This  town  vies  with  Cadi;,  utid  Sou  Lurar 
as  a  wine-exporting  place;  the  principal  exporting  houses  are  English  or  French.  The 
bnll-flgfatg  which  take  place  here  in  May  are  .among  (he  most  famous  in  the  country. 
Steamers  ply  fregnently  between  this  town  and  Cadiz,  and  Puerto  ls  Santa  Maria  sup. 
plies  that  city  with  drinking-water  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Pop. 
21,278. 

PUEBTO  P&IVCIPE,  Sakta  Marlv  de.  an  important  inland  town,  in  the  e.  of  the 
island  ot  Cuba,  about  325  m.  e.8.e  of  Havana,  and  45  m.  s.w.  of  its  port,  Las  Nucvltas, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.   Pop.  80,000. 

PVESTO  SI'OO,  an  island  in  the  TVest  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain,  is  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  and  lies  e.  of  Hnyti  or  St.  Domingo,  lat.  17°  55  —18°  30'  n.,  long.  65^  88' — 67° 
11'  w.  It  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than  Jamaica,  beinc  fully  100  m.  from  e.  lo  w.,  40 
m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  closely  resembling  a  rectangle  in  shape.  The  island  is  traversed 
from  e.  to  w.  by  a  range  of  mountains.  1500  ft.  in  average  height,  though  riuinc  in  one 
p^  to  8,676  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  the  base  ot  the  moimtnins,  rich  alluvial  tracts 
extend  to  the  sea.  and  there  ore  numerous  well-wooded  and  abundantly  watered  valleys. 
The  soil  is  remarkablv  fertile.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  cotton  remarkable  for  its  length  of  fiber,  tenacity,  and  whiteness. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  others  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  silk,  and  embroidered  goods, 
metals,  hardware,  and  provisions,  as  ale,  porter,  fruits,  wines,  etc.  The  exports  are 
i^ngar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  and  cattle.  The  cliief  ports  are 
Stan  Juan,  commonly  called  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  n.e..  Ponce  in  the  s.w..  and  Moyagiirz 
in  the  west.  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  coolest  and  healthiest  places  in  the  ^Ve.st  Indies. 
Area.  8,600  sq.m.;  pop.  625,000,  of  whom  838.000  are  whiles.  Of  the  colored  nice. 
30,000  were  still  davcs  in  X871.   The  value  of  the  annual  exports  is  over         JjQQ  ytt 
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the  imjiorta,  £3,500,000.  la  1875,  1,500,000  cwtB.  of  sugar,  and  200,000  cwls.  of  coffee 
WLTt!  L-xpiirtL'd.  The  tnidc  is  mainly  witU  Britain,  bat  owing  to  duties  and  port  charges, 
it  is  oan'iciJ  ou  ia  Spanish  bottoms, 

T]m  f'njqueiit  changes  in  the  exeGutive  government  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  appear  to 
affect  its  commercial  stability.  The  commerce  of  the  island  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  and  Spniiiards  from  the  peninBUla.  The  preliminary  act  of  emanci- 
pation, wliicli  tame  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1871,  decrea-jed  the  number  of 
slaves  by  100,000.  The  slave-trade  was  already  extinct;  and  in  1873  slavery  was  entirely 
swept  away.  There  is  a  unanimous  feeling  against  any  immigration  of  laborers,  whether 
Chinese,  coolies,  or  otlicrs.  A  deep-sea  caljle  now  unites  Puerto  itlco  with  Europe. 
America,  and  the  other  Antilles;  railways,  irrigation,  drainage, etc.,  are  still  tldngsia 
embryo.  It  Is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  and  healthiness  of  Puerto 
lUco,  the  poverty  of  the  island  flora  and  fauna  Is  very  great;  there  are  hardly  any  flowers, 
birds,  or  wild  animals. 

TVTY-AHTSESLt  Gotko  ariebtnt,  a  serpent  of  the  family  nperida,  having  a  short  and 
broad  fiat  head,  with  scales  so  sharply  Iceeled  as  to  end  in  a  kind  of  spine.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  venomous  and  dangerous  serpents  of  s.  Africa.  It  attains  a  length  of  four 
or  almost  five  ft.,  and  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  often  as  thick  iisa  man's  arm. 
Its  head  is  very  broad;  its  tail  suddenly  lapcrud;  its  color  brown,  checkered  wilh  dark- 
brown  and  white;  a  reddi^ili  band  between  the  eyes;  the  under  parts  paler  than  the  upper. 
Its  movements  arc  generally  slow,  but  it  turns  very  quickly  if  approached  from  bchmd. 
Its  usually  creeps  pariially  immersed  in  the  sand  of  the  s.  African  deserts,  its  head 
alone  being  completely  raised  above  ground.  When  irritated  it  puffs  out  the  upper 
part  of  its  body,  whence  its  name.  The  puff-adder  is  easily  killed  by  the  oil,  or  even  by 
the  juice  of  tobacco.  Its  poison  is  used  by  the  Bosjesmaus  for  their  arrows.  S. 
Africa  produces  several  other  species  of  cioiho,  similar  in  their  habits  to  tlic  puS-adder, 
and  almost  equally  dangerous. 

FUFFBAII  Lyooperdon,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  fungi,  now  divided  into  many  genera, 
belonging  to  the  section  gasteromyeetea,  and  to  the  tribe  ii-iefiosperm.    They  mostly 

frow  on  the  ground,  and  are  roundish,  generally  without  a  stem,  at  first  firm  and  fleshy, 
ut  afterward  powdery  witliin;  the  powder  conaisting  of  the  spores,  among  which  are 
many  fine  filaments,  loosely  filling  the  intcriorof  the  peridium,  or  extern^  membroue. 
The  peridium  finally  l^irsts  at  the  top.  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  spores,  which  issue 
from  it  as  very  fine  dust.  Some  of  the  species  are  common  everj-where.  Most  of  tlicui 
affect  rather  dry  soils,  and  some  are  found  only  in  heaths  and  sandy  soihj.  The:  must 
common  Britisli  species  is  L.  gemmatum,  generally  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  warty  and  mealy  surface.  The  largest  British  species,  the  Gi.\kt 
PuFFBALL  {L.  gigantenm),  is  often  many  feet  iu  circumference,  and  filled  with  a  loatli- 
Bome  pulpy  mass,  when  voung;  l)ut  in  its  mature  state,  its  contents  are  bo  dry  and 
spongy  that  they  have  often  been  used  for  stanching  wounds.  Their  fumes,  wlieu 
burned,  have  not  only  the  power  of  stupyfying  bees,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
used,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  tiie  honey,  but  have  been  used  as  an  aniesthetic  instead 
of  chloroform.  The  same  properties  belong  also  to  otlier  species.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
young  state,  are  used  in  some  countries  as  food,  and  none  of  them  is  known  to  be 
poisonous. 

PUFT-BIED.    Sec  Babbet. 

PUFFENDOBF,  Samuel,  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  b.  in  1632  at  Chemnitz, 
in  Saxony.  He  received  tlic  early  part  of  his  educjition  at  Qrimmu;  whence  he  removed 
to  the  university  of  Leijisic.  Tiiere  lie  studied  theology  for  several  years.  In  1656  lie 
went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  at  first  chiefly 
to  mathematics,  and  subsequently  to  tlic  study  of  the  fjito  of  Nature,  as  he,  and  otlicrs 
who  have  treated  on  the  same  subject,  have  termed  the  law  wlitdi  regulates  the  duties 
of  men  to  one  another,  independent  of  the  mutual  obligation  which  is  enforced  by  polit- 
ical government,  or  by  revelation  of  divine  will.  After  quitting  Jena,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  Siwn  after  lie  had  received 
this  appointment,  a  rupture  having  taken  place  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Puffen- 
dorf  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  tlie  Danish  capital.  The  power  of  his  mind  here 
diowed  itself  in  a  rcniarkahle  manner.  Deprived  of  bocks  and  of  society,  lie  threw 
himself  vigorously  Into  meditating  on  what  he  had  formerly  read  in  the  treatise 
of  Grotius.  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pneii.  and  in  the  writingfl  of  Hobbes  on  the  principles  of 
general  law.  The  result  was  the  production  of  the  Elementa  JurisprudenticB  Uniter- 
talis — a  work  which  was  the  foundation  of  its  author's  fortune.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  elector  Palatine;  and  by  this  prince,  Puffendorf  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at  tlie  university  of  Heidelberg.  Ho  now  gave  his 
attention  to  the  tissue  of  absunlities  which  existed' in  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  As  was  to  have  been  expecled,  the  work  (De  Stnia  ReipvMiceB  Gemianiem, 
1607),  in  which  he  exposed  the  defects  of  the  system,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy. 
Austria  was  especially  furious.  Puffendorf  had  taken  care  to  publish  it  under  a 
pseudonym— that  of  Severinus  a  Mozambano.  but  still,  to  avoid  the  possible  conse- 
quences, he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  in  1670.  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  nations  at  Lund.   During  his  residence  there,  1^;^^]^|!^  the 
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work  on  which  his  fame  now  principiilly  rests,  De  Jure  yatvras  et  Gentium.  He  then 
removeU  to  Stockliolm,  where  the  king  of  Sweden  made  him  his  historiographer,  with 
tlic*  dignity  of  a  counselor  of  state.  In  his  official  character,  he  publislied  a  very  uoin- 
tercHling  history  of  Sweden,  from  the  expedition  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  into  Germany  to 
tlic  death  of  queen  Chriatioe.  Id  16^,  the  elector  of  Bmndenhurg  invited  him  to  Berlin 
to  write  the  bistoiy  of  his  life  and  reign.  Puffeudorf  accepted  the  invitation,  and  execu- 
ted the  required  work  In  19  dtmry  volumes.  Uis  intention  was  to  hnve  returned  to 
Stockliolm,  but  deulh  overtook  him  at  Berlin  in  lG9i.  Puffendorf  lacked  the  genius  to 
render  the  subjects  on  wfaich  be  wrote  generally  interesting,  inii  his  intellectual  power 
was  nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  it  appears  to  Itave  ihrougliout  ))een  lionestly 
exercised  with  unflagging  indusby.— 8ee  JeiUBCh's  Vita  Pttftndffrfi  m  the  Memoin  of  the 
Amdemy  of  StociJiolm,  1802. 

PUPmr,  Ji^alereula,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  auk  (q.v.)  family,  alcada,  having  the 
bill  shorter  than  the  bead,  very  much  com|)ressed,  its  hctglit  at'tbe  base  equal  to  its 
length,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  maudible  as  lugh  as  tlie  top  uf  the  head,  both  mandibles 
ardSed,  and  transversely  grooved.  Tlic  bill  gives  to  the  birds  of  this  genus  a  very 
extraordinary  appearance.  They  have  sliort  legs,  very  short  tail,  and  short  wings;  their 
legs  are  placed  far  back,  and  tbey  utvery  eieut,  like  uuks  luiil  penguins,  resting  not 
merely  on  tlie  foot,  but  on  the  tarsus.  Notwithstanding  their  shortness  of  wing,  they 
fly  rapidly,  altho^h  they  seem  incamble  of  long-sustained  flights.  They  swim  and 
dive  admirably.  The  best  known  unci  most  widely  distributed  species  is  the  Common 
Puffin  {I*'.  arcHea),  a  native  of  the  arctic  and  northern  temperate  regions,  breeding  not 
only  in  high  northern  latitudes,  but  as  far  s.  as  the  coast  of  England,  and  migrating 
from  lite  colder  regions  in  winter,  when  it  is  to  bo  found  even  ou  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  aeoi:gia.  The  pafBu  is  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon;  the  forehead,  crown,  back  of 
the  head,  a  collar  round  the  neck,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  the  other  parta 
of  the  plumage  white.  The  puffin  lays  only  a  single  egg,  sometimes  in  a  rabbit  burrow, 
but  more  frequently  in  a  borough  of  its  own,  which  often  extends  tliree  feet,  and  is  not 
unfreqdeutly  curved;  sometimes  in  deep  fissures  or  crevices  of  cliifs.  Great  uumbcrs 
congregate  together,  and  tbeir  chosen  breeding  places  are  crowded  with  ihein.  These 
are  mostly  on  unfrequented  islands  and  beaduinds,  where  there  is  some  depth  of  soil. 
In  some  of  them,  the  ground  is  covered  by  puffins,  old  and  young,  in  thousands.  The 
eggs  are  sought  after  by  fowlers'  and  also  the  young  birds,  the  flesh  of  which  is  used  for 
food.  The  Scilly  isles  were  held  in  the  14th  c.,  under  the  king  as  earl  of  Cornwall,  bv 
Ranulpb  de  Blancminster,  for  an  annual  pajment  of  Gs.  6ld.,  or  800  puffins  at  Michael- 
mas. The  puffin  is  also  known  by  tlie  name  coulle>-neb,  and  on  the  e.  const  of  Scotland 
itis'familiarly  called  tammunoine.  Their  food  consists  of  small  cinstaceaus  and  fishes. 
Other  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  one  in  Kamtcliatka,  tlie  Kurile 
islands,  etc.,  with  two  silky  tufts  oFIong  feathers  on  its  head. — The  name  puffin  is 
£^ven  in  lYance  to  the  shearwaters  (q.v.),  arpfiffin  petrels,  the  genus  jiu^ntu  of  some 
ornithologists. 

FVO,  orPIJO-DOO,  akindof  dogmuch  like  the  bnll-dog  in  form,  and  in  particular, 
in  its  much  abrevlaied  muzzle.  The  nose  is  often  a  little  turned  up.  The  disposition 
is,  however,  extremely  unlike  that  of  the  bull-dog,  being  characterized  by  grciit  timicUty 
and  gentleness.  Pug-dogs  are  only  kept  as  pets.  Ttiey  are  often  very  afu-clioualc  and 
good-natured,  bearing  without  resentment  the  roughest  handling  to  which  ciiildren  can 
subject  them.  They  are  all  of  small  size.  The  common  English  pug  is  usually  yellow- 
ish with  a  black  8nout,the  tail  firmly  curled  over  the  back.  New  brtieds  have  of  late  bocn. 
introduced  from  China  and  Japan,  interesting  from  their  peculiar  appeanince.  gentleness, 
and  docility,  wiUi  extremely  sbwt  pugguh  muezle;  the  Chinese  breed  very  small,  with 
Huootb  hair;  the  Japanese  rather  htt;ger,  with  an  exuberance  of  long  soft  hair  and  a  very 
bushy  tail. 

PUGATCHEFF,  Yeheltan,  lTSft-75;  b.  Bnajiia:  fougiit  ngainst  the  Pnurians  in 
the  seven  years'  war,  and  in  the  campaign  against  Turicey  in  1769.  On  his  return  be  was 
put  in  prison  for  alleged  revolutionary  attempts.  In  personal  appearance  he  very  much 
resembled  Peter  III.,  and  on  his  release  he  pretended  to  be  that  soveveipn,  and  declared 
his  purpose  of  reasserting  bis  right  to  the  crown  and  of  detlironing  Cnthariue  II.  He 
issued  a  proclftmntion  in  the  name  of  Peter  III.  in  1773.  and  the  same  year  the  rebellion 
began.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fortress  of  Yaitzkoi,  attached  to  his  caa«e  the 
Baskolnifcs,  whase  religion  he  embraced,  and  won  over  several  Finnish  and  Tartar 
tril)e$.  nnd  a  latge  number  of  the  peosantrr.  After  the  capture  of  many  fortresses  on 
the  Ural  and  the  Don,  he  marched  agninst  Moscow,  but  was  xold  hy  some  of  his  compan- 
ions for  100,000  nibles.   His  insurrection  is  sold  to  have  cost  100,000  lives. 

PUGET,  Pierre.  1823-94;  li.  Fi-ance;  In  youth  awood-carvor  on  decorated  ships; 
at  17  went  to  Italy,  became  a  pointer  and  attracted  attention  in  Rome,  but  in  1843  was 
in  Marseilles  carving  on  ships  the  sculptured  figures  that  adorned  the  high  poops  of  the 
war-ships  of  those  days.  In  1652  he  went  to  Rome  with  a  priest  commissioned  to  do 
some  important  architectural  work  for  Anne  of  Austria,  and  took  up  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture. Returning  to  MaTseilles  in  16S6,  he  designed  a  portal  for  the  hotel  de  ville  at 
Toulon,  whidi  eBtabllslied  his  reputation  both  as  architect  and  sculptor-— tfie  caryatides 
exhibiting  an  originality  and  power  that  won  him  the  a(Aripiet     j^g^^ji)  ^^ffl^g 
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France.  He  was  soon  after  employed  in  Paris,  on  the  new  chftteauz  of  France,  and  in 
Q«noa,  where  be  designed  several  cliurches  and  palaces  adorned  with  sculpiurc.  One  of 
these,  tlie  "  Hercule  Uuulois,"  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  Col- 
t>ert  in  1668  to  be  made  director  of  navnl  decorations  of  frigates  building  at  Toulon,  which 
he  so  loaded  with  woodea  sculptures  that  the  naval  officers  complained  that  their  com- 

I  fort  and  the  ships'  service  were  impaired  lay  them.  When  done  with  these,  he  Tetumed 
to  execute  large  architectural  worlcs  at  Harsdiles,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 
A  special  luill  in  ibe  Louvre  is  devoted  to  his  sculptural  works,  among  wtaidi  are  the 

,  "lulon  de  Crotone,"  and  "Hercule  au  Bepos." 

PV'OET  80mn>,  a  collection  of  inlets  on  tlie  north-western  border  of  Washington  ter- 
rltoiT,  fonniug  the  southern  termination  of  Admiraltv  inlet,  which  communicates  with 
ttie  Pticitlc  l>y  the  strait  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  8.e.  oi  Vancouver's  island.  It  forms  a 
sheltered  bay  and  harbor  of  about  15  sq.m.,  surrounded  by  a  fertile,  well-timbered  coun- 
try. 

FUOODTG.  a  coarse  kind  of  piaster  laid  on  deafening-boards  between  the  joists  of 
floors,  to  prijveut  suun<L 

PUGH,  Obobgb  Ellis,  183S-76;  b.  Ohio;  educated  at  Miami  university,  where  he 
graduated  in  1840.  He  was  a  capt.  of  volunteers  In  the  Mexican  war,  served  in  the  stats 
I^islaturc.  was  city  solicitor  of  Uindnnati  In  185(^  attoraey-geneml  of  Ohio  in  1851,  and 
was  elected  U.  8.  senator  in  185S. 

PUQHE,  William  Owen,  1759-1885;  b.  Wales;  went  to  London  at  tlie  age  of  17; 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Welsh  literature;  assisted  Owen  Jones  in  editing  Welsh 
poems.  These  two,  in  18&1,  asRocintfng  Edward  Williams,  another  Welshman,  with 
them,  pubiislied  the  Myrprian  Arehadogy  of  Wale$.  Puglie  published,  179S-1803,  The 
WdA  and  Bngluh  Dictionary,  prefticed  by  a  Welsh  grammar,  containing  100.000  words; 
The  Caiahrian  Biography  in  ImiS;  edited  the  Welsh  magazine  Y  Greal,  and  translated 
into  Welsh  Milton  s  Pmxtdiae  Lo$t,  bisliop  Heber's  Palestine,  and  other  xSiglish  poems. 
His  name  was  ori^nally  simply  William  Owen. 

FUOUiZSV,  or  BoxiNO,  is  the  art  of  defending  one's  self  or  attacking  otlicrs  with  the 
weapons  which  nature  has  bestowed — viz.,  fists  and  arms.  The  ori^n  of  boxing,  or  the 
use  of  the  fists,  is  likely  as  old  as  man  himself.  We  find  numerous  allusions  to  it  in 
the  cliissic  autliors.  Pollux,  tlie  twin-brolher  of  Castor  in  the  heathen  mytlioiogr,  was 
reckoned  the  first  who  obtained  distinction  by  the  use  of  his  flsta,  conquering  all  whc 
opposed  him,  and  olitaiuing,  with  Hercules,  a  place  among  the  gods  for  his  sparring 
talents.  The  ancients  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  nature, 
but  increased  their  power  by  the  addition  of  the  cestus  (q.v.).  With  the  ancients, 
pugilism  was  considered  an  essential  part  in  the  education  of  youih,  and  formed  part  of 
the  course  of  training  practiced  in  their  gymnasia ;  it  was  valued  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening tlie  body  and  mnisldng  fear;  but  it  was  practiced  in  public  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  endurance  than  for  mere  skillful  self-defcnee.  The 
earliest  account  we  have  of  systematic  British  boxing  is  in  1740,  when  public  exhi- 
bitions of  professors  of  tlie  art  attracted  general  attention.  Up  to  this  period,  tlie  sci- 
ence of  self-defense  had  made  but  little  progreta,  and  strength  and  enduranco  consti- 
tuted the  only  recommendations  of  the  practitioners  at  Smitlifleld,  Moorfleld,  and  South' 
wark  fair,  which  had  long  liad  booths  and  rings  for  tlie  display  of  boxing.  Broughton, 
who  occupied  the  position  of  "champion  of  England,"  built  a  theater  in  Hanwaystreet, 
Oxford  street,  in  1740,  for  the  display  of  boxing;  advertisements  were  issued  announc-- 
ing  a  succession  of  battles  between  flrat-rate  pugilists,  who  never  quitted  the  stage  till 
one  or  otlier  was  defeated,  the  reward  of  eaeli  man  being  dependent  upon,  and  propor- 
tioned to,  the  receipts.  Broughton  was  for  18  yean  champion  of  England,  and  with 
him  commences  the  first  scientific  era  of  pugilism.  He  {propounded  some  rules  for  the 
regulaUon  of  the  ring,  and  these  remained  in  authority  till  1688.  when  they  were 
materially  altered.  Rule  1  \»,  that  a  square  of  a  yard  be  chalked  In  the  middle  of  a 
stage,  and  tliat  in  every  fresh  set-to  after  a  fall,  the  seconds  are  )o  bring  their  men  to 
theudo  of  the  square,  and  to  place  tliem  opposite  each  otlier,  and  until  Ibis  is  done,  it  is 
not  lawful  for  one  to  strike  the  other.  Rule  2,  that  if  either  of  the  combatants  is  unable 
to  be  brougiit  up  to  the  square  within  80  seconds  after  a  fall  and  Die  close  of  a  round, 
he  shall  be  deemed  a  beaten  man.  No  man  is  permitted  to  hit  his  adversary  when  he  is 
down,  or  to  seize  htm  by  the  breeches,  or  below  the  waist,  and  a  man  on  his  knees  is  to 
be  reckoned  down.  These  rules  laid  the  foundation  of  fair  play,  and  robbed  boxing  of 
half  its  horrors.  To  Broughton  also  is  due  the  Introduction  of  gloves  for  "eparnng- 
matchcs,"  where  lessons  could  be  taken  without  injury.  The  greatest  professor  of  the 
art  was  Jackson,  who  was  champion  in  1795.  He  was  not  only  the  most  scientific  boxer 
of  hia  day,  but  he  gave  his  art  such  a  prestige  and  jwpularity  that  half  the  men  of  mnk 
and  fasbioii  of  the  period  were  proud  to  call  themselves  Iiis  pupils.  He  opened  rooms 
for  the  practice  of  lioxing  in  Bond  street,  and  for  years  these  were  crowded  liv  men  of 
note.  His  "principles  of  pugilism"  were,  that  contempt  of  danger  and  confidenre  in 
one's  self  were  the  first  and  best  qualities  of  a  pugilist;  that  in  bitting,  you  must  judge 
well  your  distances,  for  a  blow  delivered  at  all  out  of  range,  was  like  a  spent  shot,  and 
nludess;  that  men  should  fl^t  with  their  legs,  udng  all  poaslf^e  a^^tj(^j^^^^^^l^Y)^'ith 
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^Ir  hands;  and  that  all  stiifness  of  atyle  and  position  Traa  wrong.   Jackson  is  still 

r^rded  as  the  best  theorist  ou  tlte  "noble  nrt,"  and  since  his  time,  it  has  received  no 
essential  improvement.  Sbaw,  tlie  lifc-g^uardsmaa,  who  immortalized  liimself  at  Wuter- 
loo,  was  a  pupil  of  his,  and  the  prowess  which  he  so  brilliaolly  displayed  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  owing  as  much  to  his  scientific  tmioiog  as  to  his  ^reat  strength.  At  this 
period,  pugilism  was  actively  supported  by  many  pcrsoos  of  higli  rank — tJie  dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  the  earls  of  Albemarle,  Seftoii,  etc.,  lords  Byron,  Craven,  Pomfret. 
In  1814,  Tflicn  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  England,  among  other  entertainments,  a 
"  sparring"  display  was  provided  under  Jackson's  management;  and  llie  distinguished 
foreigners  expressed  the  great  ^ratittcnlion  they  had  experienced  from  the  exhibliion  of 
«o  much  science  and  fine  physical  development.  Besides  Jackson,  Belcher,  Gulley,  and 
Crilib  WLTU  noted  champions  at  this  perioit.  George  IV.  was  a  stanch  patron  of  boxing 
in  Iiis  youth,  and  altliough  he  discontmued  by  Iiis  presence  to  give  countenance  to  the 
sport,  frequent  indications  were  observable  of  his  desire  for  its  prumotion.  At  tlie  time 
of  tho  coronation,  when  tlie  popular  feelings  were  much  enliste<l  in  behalf  of  queen 
Cterolhte.  who  was  excluded  from  the  tiirone.  a  body  of  pu^lists  were  emi>loyed  to  pre- 
serve order;  and  so  well  did  these  men  perform  tuvAt  duties,  that  the  king  presented 
each  man  with  a  gold  medal,  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  to  sliow  his  satisfaction. 
Thi-4  period  may  be  termed  the  "palmy  days  of  the  ring;"  and  from  various  causes,  its 
decline  has  since  then  been  uninterrupted.  Among  other  causes,  several  cases  occurred 
of  prize-fighters  who  were  tempted  to  lose  fights  on  which  large  sums  had  been  staked, 
and  to  deceive  their  most  ioflueuCial  backers.  The  more  distinguiirfied  patrons  of  the 
rin^ gnidually  seceded;  tlie ."  pu^listic  club."  which  had  been  iBstablishefl  in  1814,  and 
whtcn  included  all  the  aristocratic  patrona  of  the  ring,  was  broken  up.  The  magistracy 
of  the  country  set  their  faces  agiuDst  the  lawless  assemblies  of  "  roughs"  and  pickpockets 
who  latterly  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  at  prizc-tights.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  rural  police,  have  given  tlie  finisliing  touches 
to  an  already  expiring  profession.  Matches  can  now  only  be  got  up  by  stealth,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  is  kept  a  profound  secret  to  the  last  moment,  for  fear  of  interruption. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  tlie  international  combat  between  Tom  Bayers,  the  English- 
man, and  John  Ileenan,  the  American,  revived  for  a  moment  public  Interest  in  the  art; 
but  apart  from  exceptional  matebei,  the  popular  feeling  is  Uiat  nrize-flghting  should  not 
be  countenanced,  and  we  may  look  for  its  gradual  extinction.  The  art  of  boxing,  as  an 
active  and  healthy  exercise,  la  likely  to  be  maintained;  and  the  display  of  science 
between  two  accomplished  boxers  is  very  interesting,  while  it  is  deprivea  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prize-ring;  the  rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  facility  with  which  they  are  mostly 
guarded  or  avoided  by  moving  the  head  and  arms;  the  trial  of  skill  and  maneuver  to 
gain  a  trifiing  advantage  in  position,  all  give  a  wonderful  interest  to  the  spectator, 
who  can  watch  the  perfoctioa  of  the  art  devoid  of  the  brut^itlea  of  the  ring.  The  pugil- 
ists of  the  present  day  are  mostly  publicans;  thdr  friends  and  the  patrons  of  the 
"fancy"  meet  at  their  houses  for  convivial  evenings,  sparrii^-matches,  ratting,  and  the 
like.  It  has  constantly  been  urged  in  defense  of  pugilism  uiat,  were  it  abolished,  the 
use  of  the  knife  would  increase,  and  Englishmen  would  lose  their  present  manly  system 
of  self-defense.  Tills  may  be  true,  if  the  use  of  the  fist  in  self-defense  depended  on  ttie 
mercenary  exhibition  of  pugilistic  encounters,  which,  however,  is  mere  assumption. — 
The  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  pugilism  is  FUUana,  1868,  office  of  BeiTa  Life. 

PUGIN,  AuGCSTiN  "WELnY  NoRTHMORE,  1811-53;b.  England,  1813;  son  of  Augustus 
Pugln.  a  well-known  draftsman  of  Normandy.  In  1880  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  devoted  himself  to  reviving  cburch  architecture  in  England.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  Gothic  style  and  advocated  its  general  adoption.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  treatises  on  church  architecture  and  kindred  subjects  ;  among  them  An 
Apoingyfor  the  Revival  of  Qothie  Ornament,  Pritustpka  of  I^'iUed  or  Chaiatinn  Arehit^ure, 
and  Krampks  of  Oothie  Arekite^n.  He  was  a  victim  of  religious  monomania  in  the 
latter  port  of  his  life. 

PUGTN,  AuausTua.  ]709-18ft3;  b.  Normandy;  removed  to  London,  where  he  Tjgis  at 
first  employed  as  a  draftsman.  He  soon  began  to  mak6  architectural  drawings  for 
engraving!^,  and  among  his  first  wt>rks  were  tli'o  buildings  in  Ackerman's  Idieroetmn  of 
London,  1801.  Ho  afterward  studied  mediscval  architecture,  and  published,  1831-^, 
Speeimetia  of  Ghlhic  Ardiitecture.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  witli  .John  Britten,  he  pub- 
lished ArcIUtectural  lUuatrationM  of  the  Buildingtitf  ijondon;  atui  1835-S8.  Speeimant  0  Ute 
Arehiteetural  AntiqtiUies  of  Normandy.  In  this,  his  heat  work,  he  was  assisted  1:^  bis 
son,  as  also  in  his  Oothie  OmameniB,  1881. 

PUGIN,  Edwin  Welbt,  1884-75.  b.  England;  son  of  Auguatin  Welby  Northmore. 
He  finished  a  number  of  his  fatlier's  works,  and  designed  many,  including  the  Carmelite 
church  at  Kensington,  and  the  Quecnstown  catfaednu. 

PUJOL,  Abbl  db.    See  Abel  db  Pujol. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river,  bayon  Metoe 
and  Maumeile  creek,  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and  Little  Hock,  the  Little  Hock  and 
Fort  Smith,  and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroads;  about  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  82, CM — 
80,870  of  Amnican  Urth,  5,9tt  colored.   The  surface  is  level  or  hiUy,  and  lusavity 
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timbered.  Iron,  granite,  limestone,  nnd  slate  are  found.  The  soil  is  fertile,  mie 
principal  productions  are  cotton,  com,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Little  Eock. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  Little  Ocmulgee 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Brunswick  and  Macon  railroad;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  "SO,  14,U58 
—14,033  of  American  birtb,  8,234coiored.  The  surface  is  level  and  in  great  part  covered 
with  pine  forests;  corn,  cotton,  pork',  and  live  stock  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Hawkina- 
viile. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  B.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  B.e.  by  the  Ohio  river,  drained  also 
by  the  Cache  river;  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  rail- 
roads; about  190  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  9,507— 9,146of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  well-woodcd.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  live  stock.    Co.  seat.  Mound  City. 

PULASKI,  a  bo.  in  u.w.  Indiana;  drained  by  the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  traversed  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  and  the  Louisville,  New  Alt>any  and  Chicago 
railroads;  about  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,851 — 8,739  pf  American  birtU.  The  surfaoe  is 
mostly  prairie,  and  there  are  many  ouk  groves;  com,  wheat,  bay,  and  wool  an  the 
staples.   Co.  seat,  Winamac. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Kentucky;  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  its 
branches,  and  ti-averscd  by  the  Oinclnnati  bouthera  railroad;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  31,818 
— SI,ld8  of  Amorican  birth;  1,196  colored.  Tobacco,  com,  wool,  oats,  and  honey  are 
the  chief  products.    Coal  and  other  minerals  of  value  are  found.   Co.  seat,  Somerset. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  &  central  Hissouri;  drained  by  the  Gasconade  river  and  Its 
creeks  and  Intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  600  sq.m.;  pop.  "80, 
7,250— 6,987 of  American  birtli.  Thesnrface  ishillrand  theyatlcysfcrtile;  com,  wheat, 
pork,  and  live  stock  are  the  staples.   Limestone  Is  found.   Co.  seat,  Wayncsville. 

PULASKI,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia;  drained  by  the  New  river,  and  traversed  by  the 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad ;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,750— 8,701  of  Ammcan 
birth;  3,453  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  grass,  and 
pork  are  the  staples.    Coal  and  lead  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Newbern. 

PULASKI,  Casimjr,  1747-79;  b.  Lithuania;  son  of  the  patriot  count  Pulaski,  who 
organized  the  confederation  of  Barriu  1768.  In  the  same  year  Casimir,  who  had  gained 
military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Courland,  Joined  enthusiastically  In  the 
movement  to  liberate  bis  country.  Ho  commanded  in  many  battles  and  sieges  against 
the  Russian  invaders,  but  in  I77I  was  sentenced  to  outlawry  and  death,  owing  to  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  secure  the  person  of  king  Stanislas  Augustus,  He  escaped  to 
Turkey,  and  in  1777  arrived  at  Philadelphia  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  flrst  served  as  a  volunteer;  but  having  won  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
received  from  congress  the  appointment  of  commander  of  the  cavalry  with  the  rank  of 
brig. -gen.  After  serving  in  tliat  capacity  for  5  months,  he  obtamed  the  sanction 
of  congress  in  1778  to  enter  the  main  army  at  Valley  Forge,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing an  independent  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  This  body  was  called  Pulaski's 
l^on,  and  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina.  Be  reached  Charletton  in  May,  1779,  and 
attacked  tlie  BritiA  army  then  before  the  city,  but  was  defeated.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Pulaski  commanded  the  French  and  Anmlcan  cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 
where  he  was  morttUly  wounded. 

FUXCI,  Liriai.  an  Italian  poet  of  distinguished  family,  was  b,  at  Florence,  Dec.  8, 
1481,  and  devoted  his  life  to  study  and  to  literary  composition.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
Intimate  friends  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  Poliziano,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he 
derived  no  little  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  poem  II  M&rganie  Maggiore  (Morgante 
the  Oiant).  This  celebrated  work,  a  burlesque  epic  (in  38  cantos),  of  which  Roland  is 
the  hero,  is  a  vivaciona  parody  of  the  romances  of  Carlovinrian  chivalry,  which 
had  become  (as  Puici  thought)  undeserved  popularly  in  Italy.  His  mocking  imagin- 
ation took  a  pleasure  in  turning  into  ridicule  the  combats  with  giants,  the  feats 
of  piaglcians,  and  all  the  incredible  adventures  that  form  the  material  basis  of  the 
mcditeval  epic;  and  he  manages  to  do  it  with  a  wonderfully  pleasant  and  original 
naivetS.  But  although  the  poem  is  essentially  boroico- comic,  it  occasionaHy  contains 
passages  of  the  finest  pathos,  in  which  PuIci  fortunately  seems  to  forget  liis  design 
of  travestying  the  inventions  of  the  tromhree,  and  comes  out  undisguisedly  as  a  r«il 
poet.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extravagant  buffooneries,  we  come  upon 
the  truest  and  moxt  natural  pictures  of  manners— the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  women, 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  men.  Pulcl  died  In  1487.  Tlie  Xorgante  Maggiore  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sources  for  acquiring  a  knowled^  of  the  ^rty  Tuscan  dialect,  the 
niceties  and  idioms  of  which  have  been  employed  byPulci  with  great  skill.  Tlie  flrst 
edition  appeared  at  Florence  in  1488,  and  has' since  been  frequently  reprinted.  Other 
works  of  Pulci  are  a  .t^erics  of  sonnets  (often  grossly  indecent),  Im  Ttem  du  Dteomano  (a 
parody  of  a  past<jral  poem  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici):  &onfeg»ione  a  la  San  Vergine,  a  novel; 
and  some  letters. — BRiorARDO  Pulct,  elder  brother  of  Luigi,  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Simonctta,  mistrcsB  of  Julian  de  Medici;  and  a  poem  on  the  passion  of  Clirist,  and 
also  executed  the  flrst  translation  of  the  Eelofftm  of  Yirgil.— Lvca  Polci,  another 
brother,  achieved  aomo  literary  xepntation  too  by  hU  Cfiottfa  di  Loimto  de  Medid,  a 
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poem  in  honor  of  the  success  von  by  Lorenzo  in  a  tournament;  21  (Xriffo  Calvaneo  a 
metrical  romance  of  chivalry;  Driadeo  ^Aneore,  a  paitoral  poem;  and  e^tele  Eroide. 
PU'LEX.    See  Fleia. 

PVLICAT',  Palikat,  or  Palvelakatu,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Hadras,  and  district  of  Chingleput,  20  m.  n.  from  Madras.  It  stands  on  an  island  in  a 
lar^  iulet  of  the  sea  or  salt-water  laltc  called  the  lalte  of  PulicaU  This  lake  is  about  87 
m.  m  length  from  d.  to  s.,  and  11  m.  in  breadth  at  the  widest.  It  contains  a  number  of 
islands.  The  communication  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  is  by  very  narrow  opeiiings. 
The  lake  is  much  used  as  aSording  facilities  of  traffic  by  bouts  bt^twcen  Madras  and 
more  northern  places.  FuUcat  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  and  became  after- 
ward the  capital  of  their  settlements  on  thu  Coromandel  coast,  but  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  Britisli  in  1795. 

FULKO'VA,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  about  9  m.  s.  of 
the  capital,  conlains  a  population  of  600.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  called  the  PtiJkova  hills, 
vbich  command  a  spienaid  view  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  noted  for  its  magniflcent 
observatoiy.  built  by  the  (»ar  Nieholu,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  fViedrlch 
Struve.  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  ubeervatory,  see  prof.  C.  Hazzi's  Smyth's 
ThTM  (XUesin  MunMt  (Z  Tola.,  Lend.  18^). 

FITLLET,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.v.),  consists  of  a  wheel  with  a  groove  cut 
all  round  its  circumference,  and  movable  ou  an  axis;  the  wheel,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  nheaze,  is  often  placed  inside  a  hollow  oblong  mass  of  wood  called  a  Uock,  and 
to  the  sides  of  this  block  the  extremities  of  ibe  sheave's  axle  are  fixed  for  pupport;  llio 
cord  which  passes  over  the  circumference  of  tbe  sheave  is  called  tbe  faek/e.  Pulleys 
may  be  used  either  singly  or  in  combination;  in  tlie  former  case,  tbey  are  cither  jr\r^(f  or 
fflocddte.  The  Jued puiiey  (fig.  1)  gives  no  mechanical  advantage;  it  merely  rbanges  the 
direction  in  which  a  force  would  naturally  be  applied  to  one  more  convenient.  The 
mnglemotabUpuUey,  with  parallel  cords,  gives  a  mechanical  advantage  —  2  (^g.  1>,  for  n 
little  consideration  will  show  that  as  the  weight,  W,  is  supported  by  two  (firings,  the 
strain  ou  each  string  is  JW,  and  the  strain  ou  the  one  being  supported  by  tlie  hook  A. 

the  power,  P,  requii-es  merely  to  support  the  tuti  ain  on  the  oilier  .slriag, 
which  passes  round  C.  The  fixed  pulley,  C,  is  ouly  of  service  in  cliang- 
ing  the  naturally  upward  direction  of  the  power  into  a  downward  one. 
If  the  strings  in  the  single  movable  pulley  are  not  parallel,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  mechanical  advantage — i.e.,  P  must  be  more  than  half  of 
W  to  produce  an  exact  counterpoise;  if  the  angle  mode  by  the  strings  is 
120°,  P  must  be  equal  to  W;  and  if  the  angle  be  greoter  than  this.  tLcre 
is  H  mechanical  disadvantage,  or  P  must  be  greater  than  W.  The  fol 
h>wing  are  examples  of  different  combinations  of  pulleys.  geufTally 
known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  systems  of  pulleys.  In  the  first 
system,  one  end  of  each  cord  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  support  above;  each 
ftord  doscends,  passes  round  a  pulley  (to  the  lowest  of  which  the  weight 
AV  is  fastened),  and  is  fastened  to  the  block  of  the  next  pulley,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  cord,  which  passes  round  a  fixed  pulley  above,  and  is  attached  to 
the  counterpoise  P.  The  tension  of  a  string  Iwing  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  the  tension 
of  every  part  of  the  string  marked  (1)  in  fig.  2  is  that  which  is  produced  by  the  weight 
of  P,  consequently,  as  the  last  movable  pulley  is  supjjorted  on  both  sides  by  a  string 
having  a  tension  P,  the  tension  applied  in  its  support  is  2P.  The  tension  of  the  string 
is  therefore  3P.  and  the  second  movable  pulley  is  supported  by  a  force  equal  to  4P.  It 
may  similarlv  be  sliown  that  tbe  force  applied  \y  the  strings  marked  (4)  in  support  of 
the  last  pulley  (which  Is  attaclied  to  W)  is  8P.   Hence  we  see,  that  accordiog  to  this 

arrangement,  1  lb.  can  support  4  lbs.,  if  two  movable  pulleys  are  ■  -—  ■   -: 

used;  8  lbs.,  if  there  are  8  movable  pulleys;  16  lbs.,  if  there  are  4 
movable  pulleys ;  and  if  there  are  n  movable  pulleys,  1  lb.  can  sup- 
port 2"  lira.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  thnt  in  practice,  the 
weisht  of  the  cords,  and  of  the  tmlleys,  and  the  friction  of  the  cord 
ou  the  pulleys,  must  be  aUoweo  for;  and  the  fact  that  in  this  as- 
tern all  of  these  resist  the  action  of  the  power  P,  and  that  to  a  \ax^ 
extent,  has  rendered  it  of  little  use  in  practice. — Tbe  second  system 
Is  much  inferior  in  producing  a  mechanicai  advantage,  but  it  is 
found  to  be  much  more  convenient  in  practice,  and  is  modified 
according  to  the  pnrpose  for  which  it  is  to  l>e  used.  In  this  system, 
one  string  passes  round  all  Mie  pulleys,  and  as  tiie  tension  in  every 
part  of  it  is  that  produced  by  the  weight  of  P,  the  whole  force 
applied  to  elevate  the  lower  block  with  its  attnchcd  weight, W,  is  the 
weight  P  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strings  attached  to  tlie  lower 
block;  the  pullevs  in  the  upper  block  being  only  of  use  In  changing  ' 
the  direction  of  the  pulling  force.  This  svstem  is  tbe  one  in  common  use  in  architec- 
ture, in  dockyards,  and  on  t>oard  ship,  antl  varioiis  modifications  of  it — such  as  White's 

finllev,  8meaton*8  puUev,  etc..  have  been  introduced:  but  the  simpler  forms  have  been 
onn^  to  answer  txtst. — The  third  system  is  merely  the  first  system  inverted,  nnd  it  is  n 
litUe  more  powerful,  besides  having  the  weight  of  the  pulleys  to  support  the  power. 
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instead  of  acting  in  opposiiinc  to  it,  na  in  the  former  case.  By  this  time,  it  will  Jiave 
hfxn  evulent  to  tlie  reader  that  the  mccliauicul  advantag;e  is  not  pruduced  by  the  pulleys, 
but  by  the  Btrings,  and  that  the  pulleys  are  merely  useful  in  keeping  the  strings  in  a 
certain  position,  chajigjng  with  as  little  friction  us  possible  the  direction  of  the  puTl.  and 
affording  a  cooveiiient  means  of  attaching  the  weight.  Tlieureticnlly,  the  larger  the 
number  of  movable  pulleys  in  one  combination,  (he  greater  is  the  meclianical  advantage 
afforded ;  btit  the  enormous  friction  produced,  and  the  want  of  perfect  flexibility  in  the 
ropes,  prevent  any  great  increase  iu  the  number  of  pulleys. 

PULLMAN,  Jahes  Minton,  b.  N.  Y.,  1836;  graduated  at  the  St.  Lawrence  divinity 
school  in  I860;  became  pastor  of  tbu  Fiist  Universalist  church  iu  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1867  of  the  church  of  Our  Savior  iu  New  York;  was  sucretary  of  tile  geueiul  OHlTett- 
tioH  of  Univfrsalists  in  1868;  editor  of  the  Ckrintian  Leader  in  1869. 

PULMOXA  RIA.    Sue  Lungwobt,  anie. 

PTTLMONA'TA,  an  order  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  having,  for  llie  purpose  of  respi- 
ration, a  vascular  air-sac  or  lung,  wliich  opens  by  a  hole  under  tlie  margin  of  the  mantel, 
capable  of  being  coatracted  or  dilated  at  pleasure.  Some  are  terrcstnid,  some  aquatic. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  familiar  examples  of  the  former;  water-snailH;  or  pond-snails 
{Umama,  pUmorbU.  etc.),  of  the  latter.  Most  of  the  pulmonata  are  protected  by  u  shell; 
in  some,  aH  slugs,  the  eUielt  is  internal  and  rudimontal. 

FULKET  or  Palnai  Hills,  a  mnge  of  southern  India,  linking  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts.  The  average  height  of  this  range  ia  about 
7,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  possesses  peculiar  ad%'antages  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  saaitarium.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  equable  anywhere  to  be  found, 
the  variation  of  tlie  tlierraometer  during  13  montlts  in  a  closed  i*oom  without  a  Qrc  being 
observed  to  be  no  greater  than  between  58°  and  At  present  there  are  only  a  few 

European  I'esidenccs  built  on  these  hills. 

PU'IO-PENANO'.   See  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

PTTLP,  a  term  employed  to  describe  those  very  soft  and  succulent  parts  of  plants, 
almost  exclusively  of  fruits,  which  consist  of  cellular  tissue  witli  much  juice.  The  pulp 
of  a  fruit  is  sometimes  found  iu  one  part  of  it.  sometimes  in  another;  thus,  in  the  peach, 
plum,  and  other  drupes,  it  is  the  iMnocarp;  in  the  gnipe  and  goosel)erry,  it  is  developed 
from  the  placentas,  and  the  seeds  are  embedded  in  iL 

PULPIT  (Lat.  pulpitum),  an  elevated  tribune  or  desk,  from  which  sermons,  lectures, 
and  other  solemn  religious  addresses  are  delivered.  In  great  churches  the  pulpit  Is  com- 
mouly  placed  against  the  wall,  or  in  juxtaposition  with  a  pillar  or  buttress.  Originally 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the  singing,  chanting,  or  recitation  which 
form  part  of  the  public  service,  and  was  a  kind  of  stage  suttlciently  large  to  accommo- 
date two  or  even  more  chanters.  Fur  the  convenience  of  the  hearers,  this  stage  began 
to  be  us<jd  l)y  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  for  the  delivery  of  the  homily;  and  thus  by 
degrees  a  tribune  expressly  suited  to  the  latter  use  alone  caine  to  be  introduced.  In  some 
of  the  older  churches  the  amho  or  pulpitum  is  still  used  for  the  chanting  of  the  ^pel 
and  epistles.  In  Catholic  churches  the  pulpit  ia  |;enera]ly  distinguished  by  some  reli^ous 
emblems,  especially  by  the  crucitix ;  and  the  pulpits  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Germany 
are  often  masterpieces  of  wood-carving,  the  preaching-place  in  some  of  them  forming 
ptirt  of  a  great  artistic  group,  as  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  vocation  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  other  similar  subjects.  The  pulpit  (in 
Arabic,  miin6er)  forms  one  of  the  scanty  appliances  of  Mohammedan  worship. 

PULQUE,  a  favorite  beverage  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
America,  nud  some  parts  of  South  America;  made  from  the  jnicc  of  different  species  of 
(%(fave  (q.v.).  which  ia  collected  by  cutting  out  the  flowering-stem  from  the  midst  of  the 
leavca  in  the  beginning  of  its  growth,  and  scooping  a  hole  for  the  juice.  From  thie 
cavity  large  quantities  of  Juice  are  removed  daily  for  months.  The  juice  is  an  agreeable 
drink  when  iresh,  but  ia  more  generally  used  after  fermentation,  when  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  but  a  putrid  smell,  disgusting  to  those  unaccustomed  to  It.  Pulque  is 
retailed  in  Mexico  in  open  sheds  callM  pidgueritu,  which  also  serve  for  dancing-roome. 
When  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few  hours,  it  forma  a 
beverage  called  tepaclie.    A  kind  of  spirit  Is  also  prepared  from  it. 

PULSATIL'LA.    See  Anemone,  ante. 

PULSE  (Lat.  puU),  a  name  for  the  edible  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  as  com  is  the 
name  for  the  edible  seeds  of  grasses.  Peas  and  benng  are  ihe  most  common  and  impor- 
tant of  all  kinds  of  pulse;  next  to  them  may  be  ranked  kidney-beana,  lentils,  chick-peas, 
pigeoD-peas,  etc.  Legiimine  (q.v.),  a  very  nitrogenous  principle,  abounds  in  all  kinds  of 
pulse.  XiC^umine  forms  a  thick  coaguluni  wfth  salts  of  lime,  wherefore  all  kinds  of 
pulse  remam  hard  If  boiled  in  spring-water  containing  lime.  The  best  kinds  of  pulse 
are  very  nutritious,  but  not  easy  of  digestion,  and  very  apt  to  prodnce  flatulence. 

PULBE  (Lat  ptdnu,  a  pusliing  or  beating).   The  phenomenon  known  as  the  arterial 

fiulse  or  arterial  pulsation  is  due  to  the  distention  of  the  arteries  consequent  upon  the 
□termittent  injection  of  blood  into  their  trunks,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  which 
results  from  the  elasticity  of  their  walls.   It  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  aULexceDting 
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my  minute  arteries,  and  in  exposed  poaitlons,  is  visible  to  the  eye.  "  This  pulsation, " 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  involves  an  augmentation  of  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of  the 
artery  in  'which  it  is  observed;  aud  it  would  seem  to  the  touch  as  if  this  were'  chiefly 
effected  by  an  increase  of  diameter.  It  seems  fully  proved,  however,  that  the  increased 
capacity  is  chiefly  itiveu  by  the  eloaeation  of  the  artery,  whtcb  is  lifted  from  its  bed  at 
each  pulSHtioD,  and  when  previou^  straight,  becomes  curved:  the  impreBsioD  made 
upon  the  finger  by  such  displacement  not  being  distinguishable  from  that  which  would 
result  from  the  dilatation  of  the  tube  in  diameter.  A  very  obvious  example  of  this 
upheaval  is  seen  in  the  prominent  temporal  iirlery  of  an  old  person." — mneipU*  of 
Human  Physiology,  4th  ed.,  p.  493.  The  number  of  pulsations  is  usually  counted  at 
the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  the  advantages  of  that  position  being  that  the  arteiy  is 
very  superficial  at  that  spot,  and  that  it  is  easily  compressed  against  tlie  bone.  In  some 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  count  the  number  of  contractions  of  the  lieart  ib«elf. 

The  qualities  which  are  chiefly  attended  to  In  the  pulse  arc  Its  frequency,  its  regu- 
larity. Us  fullness,  its  tension,  and  its  force. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly  with  the  age.  In  the  fetus  in  utero  the 
pulsations  vary  from  140  to  150  in  tlie  minute;  in  the  newly-born  infant,  from  130  to  140; 
m  the  2d  year,  from  100  to  115;  from  the  7ih  to  the  14th  vear,  from  80  to  90;  from  the 
14th  to  the  31st  year,  from  75  to  85;  and  from  the  Slst  to  the  60th  year,  70  to  75.  After 
this  period  the  pulse  is  generally  supposed  to  fall  in  frequency,  but  the  most  opp<»ito 
assertions  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  Tlieic  are  many  exceptions  to  the  preceding 
statement;  young  persons  often  met  with  having  a  pulse  below  00,  and  cases  not 
unfrequcntly  occurring  in  wliicii  the  pulse  habitually  reached  100,  or  did  not  exceed  40 
in  the  minute,  without  apparent  disease.  The  numbers  which  have  been  ^ven  are 
taken  from  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females,  and  the  pulsations  lalien  in  the  sit- 
ting position.  The  influence  of  sex  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  adult  age,  the 
pulse  of  tlie  adult  female  exceeding  in  frequency  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  age  by 
from  10  to  14  beats  in  the  minute.  The  effect  of  muscular  exertion  in  raising  the  pulse 
is  well  known ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Qny  that  posture  materially  influences  the 
number  of  pulsations.  Thus,  in  healthy  males  of  the  mean  i^;e  of  37  years,  the  average 
frequency  of  the  pulse  was,  when  standing,  81,  wlien  Billing,  71,  and  when  lying,  81, 
p&T  minute;  while  In  healthy  females  of  the  same  a^  the  averages  were — standing,  91; 
sitting,  84;  and  lying,  79.  During  sleep  the  pulse  is  usually  considerably  slower  than 
in  the  waking  state.  In  disease  (acute  hydrocephalus,  for  example),  the  pulse  may  rench 
150  or  even  200  beats;  or,  on  the  other  hand  (as  in  apoplexy  and  in  certam  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  heart),  it  may  he  as  slow  as  l>etween  SO  ana  30. 

IrregyXaritv  of  the  pulse  is  another  condition  requiring  notice.  Tlicre  are  two  varie- 
ties of  irregular  pulse:  In  one,  the  motions  of  tlie  artery  are  unequal  in  number  and 
force,  a  few  beats  being  from  time  to  time  more  rapid  and  feeble  tlian  the  rest;  in  the 
other  variety,  a  pulsatioo  is  from  time  to  time  entirely  left  out,  constituting  intermission 
of  the  pulse.  These  varieties  often  concur  in  the  same  person,  but  ttiey  may  exist  Inde- 
pendently of  each  oiher.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  natural  to  some  ^rsons;  in  others 
it  is  the  mere  result  of  debility;  but  it  may  be  caused  by  the  most  serious  disorders,  as 
by  disense  of  the  brain,  or  by  organic  disease  of  the  heart;  and  hence  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  ascertaining  the  various  meanings  of  this  symptom. 

The  pulse  is  saidfto  be  faU  when  the  volume  of  the  pulsation  is  gteater  tlian  usual, 
and  it  is  called  tmaU  or  eontraeted  under  the  opposite  condition.  A  full  pulse  may  depend 
upon  general  plethora,  on  a  prolonged  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  lieart,  and  possibly,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  relaxation  of  the  arterial  coats;  while  a 
small  pulse  results  from  general  deficiency  of  blood,  from  feeble  action  of  the  heart, 
from  congestion  of  the  venous  system,  or  from  exposure  to  the  action  of  cold.  "When 
very  small  it  is  termed  thread-like. 

The  te7i»ion  of  the  pulse  is  the  property  by  which  U  resists  compression,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  hard  neat.  A  hard  pulse  can  scarcely  be  stopped  by  any 
degree  of  pressure  of  the  finger.  It  occurs  In  many  forms  of  inflammaUon,  and  ItVpres- 
ence  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  necessity  of  venesection. 
A  »oft  or  compressihie  pulse  is  indicative  of  general  weakness. 

The  atrength  of  the  pulse  depends  chiefly  on  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven 
from  the  heart,  but  partly  also  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  artery  itself  aud  the  volume  of 
the  blood.  A  strong  pulse  is  coiTectly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  vigorous  state  of  the  sys- 
tem; It  may,  however,  arise  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
remain  as  a  pertistent  symptom  even  wlien  the  general  powers  arc  failing.  As  strength 
of  the  pulse  usually  indicates  vigor,  so  vMoknm  of  the  pulse  indicates  diebllity.  There 
may,  however,  be  cases  in  which  weakness  of  the  pulse  may  occur  in  assodation  with 
undiminished  energy  of  the  system  at  large.  For  example,  active  congestion  of  the 
lun^  may  so  far  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  these  organs  that  it  cannot 
reach  the  heart  in  due  quantity;  the  necessary  result  is  a  weak  and  feeble  pulse,  which 
will  rapidly  increase  in  strength  if  the  congestion  is  relieved  by  free  blood-lettings. 
Various  expressive  adjectives  have  been  attached  to  special  conditions  of  the  pulse,  into 
the  consideration  of  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter.  Thus,  we  read  of  the 
jerking  pulse,  the  hobbling  putee,  the  corded  pulse,  the  wiry  pulse,  the  thrilling  pulse, 
the  rebounding  pulse,  etc.  di       by  LiOOQ  Ic 
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PUL'TE,  Joseph  Hippolttb,  b.  Germany,  1811;  studied  at  Berlin  and  Marbuig; 
took  a  medical  degree,  and  settled  in  PenoBylvnuia  in  1884.  He  remoTcd  to  Cincinnati 
in  1840,  was  professor  in  the  Cleveland  bomeopatliic  college  1852-65,  and  afterward  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  Fulte  medical  college  at  Cincinnati.  He  has  written  a  number 
of  books  whicb  are  of  high  autbority'in  homeopathic  medicine. 

PULT'ENEY,  William,  Earl  of  Bath,  1682-1764;  b.  England;  educated  at  Wfist- 
tninster  school  and  Christcburch,  Oxford.  After  traveling  un  the  continent  be  was 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hedon,  in  Yorkshire,  continuing  as  a  whig  to 
repreaent  that  town  through  the  whole  reign  of  queen  Anne.  On  the  proeeculion  of 
Walpole  in  1711^  he  defended  Mm  with  great  eloquence.  Ou  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  under  Walpole;  joined  the  opposition  in  1725,  and 
became  the  bitter  antagonist  of  the  minister,  succeeding  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  epecclies 
and  his  patriotic  utterances  in  depriving  him  of  his  place.  In  1742  he  was  created  earl 
of  Bath;  was  very  popular  as  the  leader  against  Walpole.  On  the  resi^ation  of  the 
Pelham  ministry  he  wan  made  premier;  but,  unable  to  form  a  cabinet,  helield  the  office 
for  only  two  daya,  and  retired        public  life. 

inTLTOVA.  See  Foltata. 

PVLTUBK,  a  t.  of  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Lomza,  la  situated  in  a  thickly-wooded 
district  on  the  Narew,  35  m.  n.n.e.  of  Warsaw.  It  contains  numerous  churches  and  a 
very  large  bishop's  palace.  Pop.  '67,  7,196.  Here,  on  Dec.  26,  1806,  was  fought  one  of 
the  battles  of  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  between  the  Russians  and  the  French.  The  field 
was  most  obstinately  contested;  but  the  victory — which,  however,  was  claimed  by  both 
armies— inclined  in  favor  of  the  French. 

PU'LTT,  a  beautiful  substance,  resembling  fine  silk,  of  a  rich  brown  color  and  satin 
luster,  used  largely  as  a  styptic  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  Holland,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  tor  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  fine  hairs  from  the  stipes  of 
Goe  or  more  species  of  tree-fern,  referable,  without  doubt,  to  the  genus  cibotium.  It  was 
first  imported  into  this  country  in  1844  from  Hawaii,  under  the  name  of  pulu,  or  vege- 
table silk,  and  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  silk  In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  could 
not  be  applied.  In  ism  it  was  again  imported  from  Singapore  under  the  Malay  names 
of  penghawar  djambi  and  pakoe  kidang,  and  was  said  to  uuve  been  used  m  Dutch  phaT' 
macy  for  a  long  period  as  a  styptic.  Several  importations  have  since  taken  place,  and 
it  has  been  successfully  used.   It  acts  mechanically  by  its  great  absorbent  powers, 

Fin:.WUL,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Gurgaon,  in  the  Punjab,  80  m.  s.  by 
e  from  Delhi,  on  the  route  to  Muttra.    Pop.  '68,  12,629. 

PTTXA,  or  Cougar,  Felis  eoneolor,  leoparduB  concolor,  or  jnima  eoncdor,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Americ&n  fdida,  rivaled  onlv  by  the  jaguar.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
American  lion,  although  it  is  more  allied  to  the  leopard,  notwithstanding  its  want  of 
spots  and  stripes.  It  is  from  4  to  4i  ft.  in  length  from  the  nose  to  ihe  root  of  the  tail, 
and  the  tall  about  2  ft.  or  2i.  The  fur  is  thick  and  close,  reddish-brown  above,  hghter 
on  the  sides,  and  reddish-white  on  the  belly;  the  muzzle,  chin,  throat,  and  insides  of  tlie 
legs  greyish-white,  the  breast  almost  pure  white.  Young  pumas  have  dark-brown  spots 
la  three  rows  on  the  back,  and  scattered  markings  elsewhere,  exhibiting  the  relation  to 
Ihe  leopards.  The  long  tail  of  the  puma  is  covered  with  tuick  fur,  and  is  generally 
coiled  up,  as  if  tt  were  prehensile,  wliich  it  docs  not  seem  to  be,  although  the  puma 
climbs  trees  very  well,  and  often  descends  on  its  prey  from  among  their  branches.  The 
puma  was  formerly  found  in  all  except  the  coldest  parts  of  America,  but  is  now  rare  in 
most  parts  of  North  America,  having  been  expelled  by  man.  It  rarely  attacks  man,  but 
is  very  ready  to  prey  on  domestic  animals,  and  seems  to  liavc  a  thirst  for  blood  beyond 
that  of  other  felida,  one  puma  having  been  ksown  to  kill  50  slieep  in  a  night,  drinking  a 
Tittle  of  the  blood  of  eadi;  a  rcry  sufficient  reason  for  the  anxiety  which  an  American 
farmers  show  for  its  destruction.  Yet  it  is  eosilv  tamed,  and  when  tamed,  a  very  gentle 
crealnre,  puiring  like  a  cat.  and  showing  eqiiai  love  of  altenlions.  The  geographical 
nnge  of  the  puma  extends  far  southward  la  Patagonia,  and  northward  even  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  although  it  is  now  very  rare  in  all  long-selllcd  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  the  pniiiter  (panther)  of  North  American  farmers.  It  sometimes  iwiues  from  Ihe 
forests,  and  roams  over  prairies  and  pampas,  and  is  not  unfrcqiienlly  caught  by  Uic  lasso 
of  South  American  hunters.  A  Black  Puma  (felu  nigra  of  some  naturalists),  a  doubtful 
species,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  Uie  common  puma,  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Soutli  America. 

FTmzCEpa  mineral  found  In  volcanic  countries,  generallr  with  obsidian  and  porphyries. 

In  chemical  composition,  it  agrees  with  obslrlian.  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  form,  rapidly  cooled  from  a  melted  tind  boiling  ptnte.  It  in  of  a  while  or  gray 
color,  more  rarely  yellow,  brown,  or  hhick;  and  so  vesicular,  lliat  in  mass  it  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  swims  in  it.  The  vesicles,  or  cells,  are  often  of  a  much  oionsntpd  shape. 
Pumice  often  exhibits  more  or  less  of  a  filamentous  stnictnre,  and  it  is  said  to  be  most 
filamentous  when  silica  is  most  abundant  in  it.<«  composition.  It  is  -very  hard  and  very 
brittle.  It  is  much  need  for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  mctalti,  class,  sl^ies.  marble,  litho- 
graphic stones,  etc,  and  in  the  preparation  of  vellum,  pa^ijm^^  ^g{i|^)^^me[^nds  of 
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leather.  Among  other  purposes  to  which  it  te  applied  la  the  rubbim^  away  of  corns  nnd 
cullosities.  Great  quautities  are  exported  from  the  Lipari  i»Ieg  to  Britain  and  all  pans 
of  Europe.  The  Lipari  tales  are  in  great  part  composed  of  pumice,  which  there,  as  in 
some  other  places,  occurs  as  a  rocK.  Pumice  is  the  chief  product  of  some  volcanic 
eniptioDs;  but  in  some  eruptions,  nqpe  is  produced.  It  is  found  also  in  regions  where 
there  are  now  no  active  volcanoes,  as  at  Andemach  on  the  Rliine. 

PVKPXnr.   See  Gourd. 

P1TKF8  are  machines  for  raiBine  water  and  otlier  fluids  to  a  higher  level.  They  are 
divided  into  several  classes  according  to  their  mode  of  action.  Of  tliese,  as  the  most 
important,  we  shall  describe  in  detail  the  following:  1.  The  lift  or  suction-pump;  3.  The 
lift  and  force-pump;  3.  The  chuin-pump;  4.  The  centrifugal  pump;  5.  The  Jet-pump, 

1.  Tlie  Lift  or  Suction-pump. — The  diasram  (Fig.  1.)  represents  the  ordinary  suction- 
pump.  A  is  a  cylinder,  wliich  is  called  uie  barrel;  with  it  is  coooected  nt  the  bottom  a 
pipe,  B,  which  commuuicatee  witli  tlie  water  to  be  raised;  and  at  Its  top  is  another  pipe, 
C.  wliich  receives  the  water  raised.  In  the  barrel  are 
placed  two  valves,  D  and  £.  D  is  fixed  in  position  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  E  is  attached  to  and  forms 
part  of  the  piston  F,  wliich  moves  up  and  down  tlie 
barrel  when  motive-power  ia  applied  to  the  rod  G,  The 
piston,  or  bucket,  consists  of  a  cyiindrical  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  which  lits  exactly  ihe  Imrrel  in  which  it  moves, 
so  tluit  no  water  or  air  can  pass  between  its  circumfer- 
ence and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Tliis  tight  fitting  ia 
attained  in  wooden  pistons  by  surrounding  tliem  with  a 
leather  ring;  and  in  those  of  metal,  by  hemp  or  other 
paclcing,  which  is  wrapped  round  a  groove  made  in  their 
outer  sui'face.  The  hollow  interior  of  tlie  piston  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  the  valve  E,  which  is  a  kind  of  door 
opening  oa  a  hinge,  at  one  side  of  it,  in  an  upward 
direction,  ou  the  appHcntion  of  pressure,  and  shutting 
on  to  its  seat  on  the  piston  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
When  opened,  water  or  air  can  pass  through  it  to  the 
upper  side  of  tlie  piston;  but  when  shut,  none  can  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other.  The  other 
valve,  D,  is  similar  to  it  In  all  respects,  except  that,  as 
before  stated,  it  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  it 
also  can  only  open  upward. 

To  describe  the  action  of  the  pump,  we  shall  suppose 
the  piston  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
pump  to  contain  nothing  but  air.  On  moving  the  piston 
up  the  barrel — the  valve  in  it  being  shut,  and  kept  so  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure  above  it — no  air  can  pass  from 
above  it  into  the  part  of  the  barrtl  from  which  it  ia 
moving;  the  air  contained  in  which  becoming  rarefied, 
by  having  to  occupy  a  grefllcr  space,  exerts  less  pressure 
on  the  valve  D  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  biirrel  than  the  air  in 
suction-pipe  B  below  it.  This  valve  is  thus  opened,  and 
the  air  from  the  suction-pipe  enters  the  barrel;  so  that 
when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  top,  a  volume  of  air 
equal  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel  has  passed  from  the  suction-pipe  into  the  barrel. 
When  the  piston  descends,  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  Uprrel,  which  shuts  the  valve  D; 
and  when  the  density  of  the  compressed  air  becomes  greater  tlian  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  valve  E  in  the  piston  is  forced  open,  and  the  air  in  the  barrel  passes  to  the  upper  side 
of  tlie  piston.  The  next  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  again  draws  a  like  quantity  of  air 
from  the  suction-pipe  into  the  barrel;  and.  as  none  of  this  air  again  enters  the  pipe,  but 
is  passed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  by  its  downward  stroke,  the  suction-pipe  is  by 
degrees  emptied  of  the  air  it  contained.  During  this  process,  hon'evor,  motion  has  taken 
place  in  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  suction-pipe.  The  surface  of  the  water  at  H  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  weiglu  of  the  atmosphere  witli  a  pressure  of  about  15  Ibn.  on  every 
square  inch;  and,  by  the"  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  if  an  equal  pressure  is  not  exerted  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  suction-pipe,  the  water  will  rise  in  it,  until  the  pressure  on 
tlie  surface,  plus  the  weight  of  its  fluid  column,  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  tlie  surface  H  outside;  so  that,  as  the  air  in  the  suction-pipe  is  rarefied,  the  water 
rises  in  it,  until,  when  all  the  air  is  extracted  from  il,  the  water  stands  at  the  level  of  the 
valve  D.  By  the  next  upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  barrel  being  empti?d  of  air,  the 
wiiter  follows  Uie  piston,  and  fills  the  barrel  as  it  filled  the  suction-pipe.  The  pressure 
produced  by  the  downward  st:y)ke  shuts  the  valve  D,  and  forces  the  water  in  the  barrel 
tiirough  the  valve  E.  The  succeeding  upward  stroke  carries  this  water  into  the  pipe 
above,  and  again  fills  the  barrel  from  the  suction-pipe.  In  like  manner,  every  successive 
upward  strolte  discharges  a  body  of  water  equal  to  the  content  of  the  barrel- into  the  aine 
above  it,  and  the  pump  will  draw  water  as  long  as  the  action  of  th$it{^flticiii49^Qfii^. 
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Tbe  action  of  tbls  pump  mar  be  more  ehorlly  described  by  saying  that  the  ptston 
witiidraws  tlie  air  from  the  barrel,  and  produces  a  vacuum,  iuto  which  the  water  ruahes 
through  tbe  suction-pipe,  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  surrace. 
This  atmospheric  pressure  bf^auces  a  column  of  water  of  ttbout  88  ft.  in  height;  bo  that 
if  tlie  barrel  be  placed  at  a  greater  heiglit  than  thi%  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well,  the  water  will  not  rise  into  it,  and  the  pump  will  not  draw. 

With  regard  to  its  efficiency — that  Is  to  say,  the  relation  between  the  power  expended 
and  the  work  produced,  as  measured  by  the  water  raised — we  may  remark,  that  the 
power  is  expended— let,  in  raising  the  water  through  the  required  height;  2d,  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  pump;  8d,  in  the  friction  and  fluid  resist- 
ance of  tbe  water  inpassiug  through  the  vaives  and  pipes;  4th,  in  the  losses  arising  from 
the  want  of  proper  proportion  between  tbe  various  parts  of  the  pump.  The  losses  arising 
from  these  lost  sources  are  very  great,  and  vary  so  much  according  to  the  construciion 
of  each  particular  pump,  that  no  useful  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  elHcieacy.  We 
may  aay,  IinwereT,  that  a  pump  of  tUs  description,  to  yield  60  per  cent  of  the  applied 
power,  must  be  well  proportioned  and  carefully  const racted. 

8.  The  Lift  and  The  ordinary  forms  are  Teiy  Bimllar  to  ttie  suction- 

pump  before  described,  with  this  exception,  that  the  valve  represented  by  E  in  Fig.  1 , 
instead  of  beingdxed  on  the  piston,  is  placed  in  the  dischar^pipe,  the  piston  itself  being 
solid.  The  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  t)arrel  by  suclion  va  the  mimner  just  described 
in  the  suction-pipe,  and  tlien  the  pressure  of  the  piston  in  its  downward  strolce  forces  it 
through  the  out^  valve  to  any  heiglit  that  may  required.  Another  form  is  provided 
with  a  different  description  of  piston,  called  the  plunger-pole.  Its  action  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other,  with  this  exception,  that  the  plunder-pole,  instead  of  emptying 
the  barrel  at  every  strolce.  merely  drives  out  tlMt  quantity  which  it  displaces  hy  its 
volume.  It  is  simply  a  solid  rod  of  metal  moving  through  a  water-tight  stuffing-box. 
This  stufflng-box  is  made  by  placing,  on  a  circular  flange  of  metal,  rings  of  india-rubber 
or  other  packing,  tlie  inner  diameter  of  which  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  t4ie  plunger- 
pole.  On  these  is  placed  a  ring  of  metal,  and  through  the  whole  are  passed  bolts,  which, 
on  being  screwed  tig^t,  force  the  packing  tightly  against  the  plunger-pole.  It  possesses 
many  ^vantages,  &r  the  packing  can  be  tightened  and  repaired  without  removal  of  the 
piston  or  stoppage  of  tlie  pump;  also,  the  cylinder  is  not  worn  by  its  action,  nor  does  it 
require  to  be  accurately  bored  out,  as  in  the  other  form  of  pump. 

In  these  pumps,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  w  ater  is  forced  into  the  ascending  pipe 
or  column  only  on  the  downward  stroke;  it  will  thus  bo  discharged  iu  a  series  of  nisltcfl 
or  jerks.  As  it  is  a  ^at  object  to  procure  a  continuous  disciiarge,  both  for  its  conveni- 
ence, and  for  the  saving  of  the  power  wasted  by  the  continual  accelerafiou  and  retarda- 
tion of  the  ascending  column,  various  methods  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  Tbe 
most  common  is  the  i-eservoir  of  air.  which  is  an  air-tight  rec^Iacle  fixed  vertically  on 
the  discharge-^Ipc;  the  water  forced  into  the  pipe  by  the  down-stroke  compresses  thi.4 
air,  which,  acting  as  a  spring,  returns  this  force  to  tbe  ascending  column  during  the 
period  of  the  up-stroke.  and  so.  by'faking  the  blow  of  the  enterinfj  water,  and  returning 
it  gradually,  equalizes  the  pressure,  and  renders  tbe  discharge  uniform.  Another  method 
is  the  double-action  force-pump,  by  which  equal  volumes  of  water  are  forced  into  the 
ascending  column  hy  both  up  and  down  strokes.  A  solid  piston  is  worked  by  a  rod  of 
half  the  section  of  the  piston  itself.  During  the  up-stroke.  the  upper  surface  forces  a 
Tolume  of  water  into  the  ascending  column,  and  the  lower  surface  draws  in  twice  that 
volume.  In  the  down-stroke,  these  two  volumes  are  sent  through  a  pipe  into  a  recepta- 
cle, communicating  with  the  upper  face  of  the  piston.  One  of  the  volumes  tills  the  space 
between  the  piston  rod  and  the  cylinder  which  would  otherwise  be  left  empty  by  the 
descent  of  the  piston ;  the  other  volume  is  sent  into  the  ascending  column ;  so  tnat  a  vol- 
ume of  water  equal  to  half  the  cgnteut  of  the  barrel  Is  sent  into  ue  ascending  column  by 
both  the  up  and  the  down  strokes. 

A  pump  exhibited  in  the  international  exhibition  of  1862,  by  Messrs.  Farcot  &  Sons, 
attains  this  object  in  amnch  more  simple  manner.  In  it  "two  egual  pistons,  with  valves 
affording  very  large  water-ways,  work  parallel  to  each  other  in  two  pump  cvlindcrs. 
During  the  succesnve  strokes,  the  first  piston  draws  in  water  by  its  upper  surface,  and 
detirerB  it  to  the  ascending  column  by  causing  it  to  traverse  tlie  second  piston.  Iu 
its  ascending  course,  the  second  piston  raises  in  its  turn  the  column  of  water  by  its 
upper  face,  while  the  lower  face  sucks  the  water,  causing  it  to  traverse  the  first  pis- 
ton." It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  a  valve  is  placed  in  each  piston,  that 
tbe  cy?inders  communicate  at  their  base,  and  that  the  pistons  make  their  strokes  sim- 
ultaneously. This  ^ump  has  yielded  all  the  good  rrsults  promised  by  its  ingenious 
construction,  and  it  is  adopted  in  the  water-supply  of  Paris. 

In  spite  of  tbe  great  antiquity  of  tbe  lift  and  force  pump,  it  Is  only  of  late  years 
that  improvements  nave  been  Introduced  into  its  constniction  capable  of  rendering  it 
an  efficient  machine — that  is,  one  which  returns  in  the  shape  of  water  raised,  a  good 
proportion  of  the  power  applied  to  it.  In  1849  M.  Morin  found  by  experiments  that 
the  power  lost  was  55  to  83  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  motive-power.  4"> 
per  cent  was  yielded  in  the  best  and  18  in  the  worst,  giving  an  average  of  about  30 
per  cent.  In  1861  the  jury,  reporting  on  those  exliibited  in  the  great  exhibiticui,  say 
that  it  is  one  of  our  worst  machines,  considered  in  a  nicchBiif;^B^BB0jCUdfimaDs 
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of  produciDg  a  given  result  with  tlie  leastpossible  expense  of  power.  Id  those  exhib- 
ited in  the  ioteruational  exhibitioo  of  1883,  we  find  a  marked  improvemeat.  The 
jury  report  that  "a  large  nuniber  of  constructors  have  souglit  to  give  the  waterways 
and  valves  dimeiiBious  which  reuder  as  small  m  possible  the  loss  of  power  by  fnu- 
tion.  They  have  also  sought  to  give  a  continuous  movement  to  the  ascending  col- 
umn of  water,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  reservoir  of  air." 

9.  The  Chain-pump. — This  pump  is  formed  ia  general  of  plates  of  wood  fasleocd  to 
an  endless  iron  chain,  and  moving  upward  in  a  rectangular  case  or  box.  There  was 
exhibited  in  the  international  exhibition  of  1862  a  pump  of  this  description  called  ' '  Mur- 
ray's chain-pump;"  a  pump  which  is  very  much  used  on  public  works,  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  its  construction  ana  erection,  and  its  admirable  efficiency  even  at  considerable 
heiebta.  In  this  pump,  the  friction  is  reduced  by  having  only  8  or  4  lifta  insletid  of  20 
or^,  aa  was  previously  the  case.  The  chains  pass  under  a  roller  at  the  foot,  und  are 
driven  by  a  small  pitch-wheel  at  the  top,  over  which  tiiey  are  conducted,  and  which  is 
driven  by  appropriate  gearing,  llie  lifts  feather  in  passing  over  the  wheel  to  the 
descending  side,  and  only  unn)ld  when  brought  round  to  the  ascending  side;  thug  the 
pump  is  enabled  to  take  pff  the  water  with  the  same  dip  as  otlier  pumps.  The  pump  is 
not  liable  to  be  choked,  as  a  back  turn  of  the  chain  immediately  releases  any  substance 
getting  between  the  lift  and  the  barrel.  The  speed  is  variable,  m  proportion  to  the  duty 
required.  The  fpeed  at  which  the  chain  is  ordinarily  worked  is  from  200  to  SOO  ft.  per 
minute.  The  greatest  lift  yet  made  by  Murray's  chain-pump  is  60  ft.  high ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered that  100  tons  of  water  per  minute  could  be  raised  100  ft.  higli.  From  10  to  13 
ft.  apart  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  pitch  for  the  lifts;  putting  them  nearer,  needlessly 
increases  the  frictifw.  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Lovick  for  tlie  metropolitan  beard  of 
works,  showed  that  the  slip  of  the  lifts  which  work  in  the  barrel,  and  are  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  shorter  each  way  uun  the  barret,  averaged  SO  pr  cent  of  their  motion,  and  that 
the  useful  work  done  averaged  08  per  cent  of  the  indicator  horse-power  of  the  engine 
working  it 

4.  The  Centrifugal  Pump. — These  pumpe,  with  reference  to  tliose  previously 
described,  may  be  called  new,  as,  though  they  have  been  in  use  in  one  form  or  an- 
oUier  for  at  least  a  century,  their  merits  were  not  brouglit  promineDtiy  forward  till  tiie 
year  1851,  when  the  great  efficiency  of  the  models  exhibited  uy  Messrs.  Appuld,  Gwynne, 
and  Bessemer  drew  general  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  essential  parts  of  this  pump  are — 1.  The  wheel  to  which  the  water  is  admitted  at 
the  axis,  and  from  which  it  is  expelled  at  the  circumference,  by  the  centrifugiil  force 
due  to  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  it  in  passing  through  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel; 
and  3.  The  casing  or  box  in  which  the  wheel  works,  an(f  by  which  the  euieriug  water 
is  separated  from  that  dischaiged. 

^g.  3  is  a  section  of  a  centrifugal  pump.  The  water  enters  the  pump  by  the  supply- 
pipes  A,  A,  which  lead  to  the  central  orifices  of  the  wheel  B;  it  then  passes  through  pas- 
sages torsaed  by  the  vanes  and  the  side  covering-platesof  the  wheel.  In  passing  through 
these  passages  of  the  wheel,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  power  applied  to  the  shaft  E, 
it  acquires  a  rotatory  motion,  which  still  con- 
tinues when  it  leaves  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  and  enters  the  circular  whirlpool 
chamber  F;  so  that  the  interior  of  the  pump 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  whirlpool,  extending 
from  the  axle  of  the  wheel  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  whirlpool  chamber.  Into  this 
whirlpool  the  water  is  drawn  at  the  central 
orifice  of  the  wheel,  and  discharged  by  a 
pipe  at  the  circumference  of  the  whirlpool 
chamber;  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  dis- 
charged, or  the  height  to  which  It  will  rise  in 
the  outlet  pipe  is  measured  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  fhe  water  revolving  in  the  whirlpool 
With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
pumps,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate 
estimate,  since  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  tlie 
applied  power  is  claimed  to  be  returned  by 
fonns  of  the  pump  shown  in  flgs.  7  and  8,  while  some  other  descriptions  experimented 
on  in  18ta  gave  only  18  per  cent  of  uaeftil  dfect. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  above  description  of  the  pump,  that  the  height  to  which 
the  water  will  be  raised  depends  entirely  upon  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  and 
it  is  by  this  that  the  application  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  limited  to  comparatively  low 
lifts  of  say  less  than  20  ft.,  as  tbe  speed  for  high  lifts  requires  to  hs  greater  than  can  be 
conveniently  and  usefully  attained  in  practice.  They  are  best  applied  when  raising  large 
quantities  of  water  through  low  lifts.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  on  account  of  the 
^mplicity  of  their  parts,  and  the  absence  of  valves,  they  are  much  less  liable  than  other 
pumps  to  be  choked  by  the  entrance  of  solid  materials.  In  some  desolations  of  this 
pamp,  the  exterior  wMrlpooI  cliamber  is  dispensed  with;  and  ^gKfjffjX'^H^^^t^Bel 
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is  given  such  a  cutrature  backward  from  the  direction  of  motion,  that  the  water  leariog 
the  circumferenco  of  the  wheel  is  spouted  backward  from  tlie  Tane-paasages  with  a 
speed  equal  to  tliat  of  the  wheel  in  the  opposite  dirsction,  so 
that  it  has  only  aradial  motion  with  reference  to  a  fixed  object ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  force  is  acquired  from  the  radial 
component  of  tlie  pressure  of  the  vanes,  instead  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  revolving  water.    Those  pumps,  how- 
ever, give  the  best  results  which,  as  the  one  above  described, 
combme  both  actions.    In  all  cases,  curved  vanes  are  much 
superior  to  straight  ones. 

a.  The  J«^;wmp.— This  pump  is  worked  by  water-power, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  extreme  dmplicity 
of  its  parts,  and  of  not  requiring  the  care  of  an  attendant 
while  in  operation. 

Fig.  8  is  a  representation  of  this  pump,  C  is  the  water 
whicli  it  is  required  to  raise  to  the  level  of  the  water  D,  and 
B  is  the  water  in  tlie  stream  available  for  working  tlie  pump. 
The  water  B  passes  down  the  pipe  A,  and  is  discharged  from 
the  jet  or  nozzle,  £,  into  the  conloil  pipe  F.   Bound  the 
nozzle  is  the  vacuum-chamber  G,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
attached  the  conical  pipe  F,  and  into  the  side  of  which  tlie 
suction-pipe  H  enters  from  the  water  to  be  pumped.  The 
water,  in  passing  from  the  nozzle  into  the  conical  pipe,  car- 
ries air  with  it,  and  so  gradually  forms  a  vacuum  in  the 
c   chamber  G,  when  the  water  rises  into  it  from  the  level  C, 
through  the  pipe  H;  and  it  is  in  turn  carried  with  the  jet 
^5?:  down  the  conical  pipe  into  the  discliarge-level  D.  The 
^-.-------T--v;;-"  velocity  of  the  water  coming  from  the  jet  is  gradually 

Fio.  S.  retarded  by  the  action  of  the  conical  pi^,  the  speed  decreas- 

ing as  the  area  of  suction  increases;  and  the  vw  viva  of  its  motion  is  by  this  retardation 
converted  into  a  sucking  force,  drawine  tlie  water  from  the  Guction-pipe  tlirough  tlie 
vacuum  chamber  into  the  conical  pipe.  The  water  Issuing  from  the  jet  will  have  a  speed 
equal  to  that  produced  by  a  column  of  the  height  BC.  or  the  sum  of  the  fall  and  lift. 
Tliis  pump  may  be  viewed,  for  purposes  of  expluatlon,  as  a  syphon,  into  the  sliorter  leg 
of  which  a  jet  of  water  is  injected,  which  overcomes  the  pressure  due  to  the  difference 
of  levels,  and  reverses  the  ordinary  motion  of  the  water  in  a  syphon.  An  efficiency  of 
18  per  cent  has  been  obtained  from  this  pump,  which  is  low,  as  compared  wilii  that 
obtained  from  other  descriptions  of  pump ;  yet  in  cases  where  waste  of  water-power  is 
not  ao  much  to  be  avoided  as  expense  in  erecting,  working,  and  maintenance,  these 
pumps  possess  decided  advantages.  The  caae  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  applicable  is 
the  drainage  of  marshes,  which  have  streams  of  water  adjacent  to  them  descending  from 
a  higher  level. 

PUMPELLY,  Rafhabl;  b.  Owego,  N.  Y.,  1837;  educated  in  scientific  branches, 
and  especially  metalluigy,  cliemistry,  and  geology,  al  Paris,  Hanover,  and  Frciburg-io- 
Baxony.  On  bis  return  in  1860  he  nad  charge  of  some  mines  in  Arizona  and  other  parts 
of  the  far  west,  and  in  1861  was  employed  by  the  government  of  Japan  to  explore  the 
island  of  Yezo.  In  1866  he  became  professor  of  mining  engineering  at  Harvard  college. 
In  1870  he  made  a  survey  of  the  copper  re^ons  of  MicLi^n,  and  Uie  next  year  became 
state  geologist  of  Missouri.  Besides  many  scientific  articles  and  geological  reports  he 
has  published  Across  America  and  Asia,  an  account  of  his  overland  journey  from  Japan 
through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Russia. 

PUMPING  ENGINE,  an  engine  especiaUy  designed  for  pumping.  A  pump  maybe 
driven  by  an  ordinary  steam-engine  wliich  also  drives  other  machinery,  but  in  the 
pumping-engiDe  the  pomp  and  steam-engine  are  inseparably  connected,  and  are  confloed 
to  the  act  of  pumping.  There  are  a  good  many  small  machines  of  this  kind  which  only 
pump,  but  they  are  not  commonly  called  pumping-englnes,  that  term  being  applied  only 
to  large  works.  The  first  steam-engines  were  pumping-engines;  that  of  Newcomen, 
which  was  driven  by  atmospheric  pressure  (steam  being  used  only  to  create  a  vacuum^ 
and  Watt's,  and  the  Cornish  en^ne,  which  used  steam  as  the  motive-power.  See  Steah- 
EHOtNE.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  duty  of  pumping  engines  since  the 
Newcomen  engine.  Estiin^Ing  the  work  done  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one 
foot  by  a  bushel  of  Welsh  coal  (94  lbs.),  the  following  shows  the  improvement  which  has 
been  made:  Newcomen  engine  1769,  5.500,000:  do.  improved  by  Smeaton  1772,  9,500,- 
000.  Watt's  engine  1778  to  1815,  SO.OOO.OOO.  Improved  Cornish  engine  1830,  28,000,- 
000;  do.  1836,  80,000,000;  do.  1828,  87,000.000;  do.  1829.  41,000.000;  do.  1839,  54,000,- 
000;  do.  1850,  60,000,00a  OonsoHdated  mines,  highest  duty  1837,  67,000,000.  Fowey 
consols,  Cornwall,  highest  duty  1884.  97,000,000.  United  mines,  liighest  duty,  1843, 
108.000,000.  Among  the  largest  pumping-engines  in  the  world  are  the  tliree  which 
were  employed  io  the  drainage  of  Haarlem  lake  in  Holland.  Each  engine  worked  sev- 
eral pumps,  and  had  an  average  duty  of  75.000.000  lbs.,  raised  one  foot  by  94  lbs.  of 
Welsh  coal.   One  of  the  engines  is  described  as  follows:  Twosteamcyllnders  are  placed 
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concentrically,  tbe  diameters  being  144^  and  841iDcbeB.  They  are  united  at  the  bottom, 
but  there  is  a  space  of  1^  iu.  between  tlie  iuner  cylinder  and  tbe  top.  The  areaa  of  the 
pistons  are  as  1  to  3.85,  and  are  connected  tou  common  cross-head  or  cap  by  one  prin- 
cipal imd  four  smalt  pbiton-rodB.  Tbis  engine  worlds  11  pumps,  each  of  68  in.  (i^ft.) 
diameter.  The  measured  delivery  of  all  tlie  11  pumps  at  each  stroiu:  is  63  tons.  Tlio 
steam  is  cot  off  in  tiie  small  cylinder  at  from  oue^uarter  to  two-thirds  the  stroke,  and 
after  expanding  through  the  remainder  it  is  further  expanded  In  the  lai^  cylinder.  A 
good  example  of  n  pum  ping-engine  is  tbe  Holly  pumping-englne,  for  a  dtwcription  of 
which  see  Watss  Sdfflt.   See  also  Stoam-Pump. 

PITK  is  the  D^e  given  to  a  play  upon  words.  Tbe  wit  lies  in  the  equivocal  sense  of 
some  particular  expression,  by  means  of  which  an  incongruous  and  tlierefore  ludicrous 
idea  is  unexpectedly  shut  into  tbe  sentence.  One  or  two  examples  wit)  make  tbo  matter 
clearer  Uian  any  dennition.  Two  persons  looking  at  a  boggar-boy  with  an  exlnmrdi- 
nary  big  head--"  What  a  tower  1"  cried  the  first.  "  Say,  rather,  replied  the  second, 
"vhata/tTTto*  (fortalicc).— A  noted  punster  was  once  asked,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  writings,  if  he  did  not  like  "  to  expatiate  In  such  a  field."  "Ko,"  was  the  feli- 
citous rejoinder;  "  I  can't  get  over  the  ttyle  (stile). — A  Massachusetts  lady  complitining 
to  a  friend  that  her  husband  (whose  business  had  taken  him  to  the  far  west)  constantly 
■ent  her  letters  filled  with  expressions  of  endearment,  but  no  money,  was  told,  by  way 
of  comfort,  that  he  was  giving  her  a  proof  of  his  vfmmitting  affectionl 

TUHCH,  the  chief  character  in  a  popular  comic  exhibition  performed  by  moans  of 
puppeti  (q.v.).  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Tbe  exhibition  is 
of  Italian  origin,  and  the  Italian  unme  is  Pulcinella,  or  Policinella.  According  to  one 
story,  a  peasant,  a  well-known  character  in  tbe  market-place  of  Naples,  got  the  name 
Pulcinella  from  dealing  in  fowls  (pi/fcineSi),  and  after  his  death  was  personated  in  tbe 
puppet-shows  of  the  San  Cariino  theater.  Another  account  makes  the  word  a  corrup- 
tion of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  the  name  of  a  witty  buffoon  of  Acerra  who  joined  a  company 
of  phiyers,  and  became  the  favorite  of  the  Neapobtan  populace.  Othera  give  his  originai 
name  as  Paolo  Cinella.  The  variety  and  incousisteucy  of  the  legends  show  tliem  to  be 
myths — histories  invented  to  account  for  the  name.  The  modern  Punch  is  only  a  modi- 
fii^tion  of  an  ancient  mask  (q.v.)  to  be  seen  represented  on  ancient  vases,  and  taken  per- 
haps from  tbe  O&can  Atellanee;  and  the  Italian  name  is  pretty  evidently  a  diminutive  of 
pottiee,  the  thumb — Tom  Thumb  (tiiedwarfs  of  northern  mythology  are  sometimes  styled 
dAumUng,  thumkins).  The  English  name  Punch  is  apparently  identical  with  £ng. 
pauneh;  Bavarian  punten.  a  cask;  Ital.  puntane,  a  puncheon;  and  denotes  anything 
thick  and  short  (e.g.,  a  SuHolk  pururft).  The  name  i^fnMtn^!^  seems  to  have  u-isen  from 
blending  tbe  English  and  Italian  names. 

Tbe  drama  or  play  in  which  the  modem  Punch  figures  is  ascribed  to  an  Italian 
comedian,  Silvio  Fionllo,  about  1600.  The  exhibition  soon  found  its  way  into  other 
countries,  and  was  very  poi>ular  in  England  in  the  17th  century.  Its  popularity  seems 
to  have  reached  its  height  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and  Addison  has  given  in  the 
Spectator  a  regular  criticism  of  one  of  the  performances.  The  scenes  as  now  given  by 
the  itinerant  exhibitors  of  the  piece  are  much  shortened  from  what  were  oi-iginally  per- 
fonned,  in  which  allusions  to  public  events  of  the  time  were  occasionally  interpolated. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ^lot  as  performed  in  1818.  Mr.  Punch,  a  gentleman 
of  great  personal  attraction,  is  married  to  Mrs.  Judy,  by  whom  he  has  a  lovely  daughter, 
but  to  whom  no  name  is.given  in  this  piece,  tbe  infant  being  too  young  to  be  christened. 
In  a  fit  of  liorrid  and  demoniac  jealousy,  Punch,  like  a  second  Zcluco,  strangles  his 
beauteous  offspring.  Just  as  he  has  completed  his  dreadful  purpose  Mrs.  Judy  enters, 
witnesses  the  Imit^  havoc,  and  exit  screaming;  she  soon  returns,  however,  armed  witli 
a  Undceon.  and  applies  ft  to  her  tauaband's  brad,  "which  to  the  wood  returns  a  wooden 
sound.  Punch  at  length  exasperated  seizes  anoAer  bludgeon,  soon  vanishes  his 
already  weakened  foe,  and  lays  her  prostrate  at  his  feet;  then  seizing  the  murdered 
infant  and  the  expiring  mother,  he  flings  them  both  out  of  the  window  into  tbe  street. 
The  dead  bodies  having  been  found,  police-officers  enter  the  dwelling  of  Punch,  who 
flies  for  his  life,  mounts  his  steed;  and  the  author  neglecting,  like  other  great  poete,  the 
confining  unities  of  time  and  place,  conveys  his  hero  into  Spain,  where,  however,  he  is 
arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  terrible  inquisition.  After  enduring  the  most  cruel  tortures 
with  ino^ible  fortitude.  Punch,  by  means  of  a  golden  key,  opens  his  prison  door  and 
escapes.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  satirical,  allegorical,  and  poetical.  The  liero  is 
first  overtaken  by  weariness  and  lazmess  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog.  which  he  fights 
and  conquers;  disease  in  the  disguise  of  a  physician  next  arrests  him;  but  Punch  "  sees 
through  the  thin  pretense,"  and  dismisses  the  doctor  with  a  few  derogatory  kicks. 
Death  at  length  visits  the  fugitive;  but  Punch  lays  about  his  skeleton  carcass  so  lustily, 
and  makes  the  bones  of  his  antagonist  rattle  so  musically  with  a  bastinado,  that  "death 
bis  death's  blow  then  received."  Last  of  all  comes  tiie  devil;  first  nnder  tbe  abearance 
of  a  loTdy  female,  but  afterwards  in  hia  own  natural  shape,  to  drag  the  offender  to  the 
infernal  rerions,  to  expiate  his  dreadful  crimes.  Even  this  attempt  fails,  and  Punch  is 
left  triumpoaot  over  doctors,  death,  and  the  devil.  Tbe  curtain  falls  amid  the  shouts  of 
^he  conqueror,  who.  on  his  victorious  staff,  lifts  on  high  his  vanquished  foe. 

Tbe  well-marked  peculiarities  ia  the  original  personificaUon  of  Puiich,^^l^^w^a 
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hi^h  bock,  distorted  breaat,  and  long  nose,  were  Intended  to  ^ve  an  Increased  zest  to  his 
wiUicisms;  but  tbese  features  have  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  now  bo  well-known 
illustrations  of  the  popular  periodical  whicli  bears  bis  name. 

The  performance  ot  Puiicli,  as  generally  represented,  requires  the  asustance  of  only 
two  persons — one  to  curry  the  tlieater  and  work  the  figures,  the  other  to  bear  the  box 
of  puppets,  blow  the  trumpet,  and  sometimes  keep  up  the  dialogue  with  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  The  movements  of  the  puppets  are  managed  simply  by  putting  the  hands  under 
the  dress,  making  the  second  finger  and  thumb  serve  for  the  arms,  while  the  forefinger 
works  the  head. 

FVHOH,  or  the  Lokdon  Chabitari,  the  English  comic  journal  par  excellence,  Is  a 
weekly  nuigaziiie  of  wit,  humor,  and  satire  in  prose  and  verse,  copiously  illustrated  by 
sketches,  caricatures,  and  emblematical  devices.  It  draws  its  materials  as  freelv  from 
the  meet  exalted  spheres  of  foreign  politics  as  from  the  provincial  nursery;  and,  deal- 
ing with  every  side  of  life,  is  not  less  observant  of  the  follies  of  Belgravia  than  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Whitechapel.  Punch  gives  due  pla<%  to  Irish  buliB  and  dry  Scotch 
humor,  and  does  its  best  to  present  tUem  iu  the  raciest  vernacular.  Stern  In  the  expo- 
sure of  sham  and  vice.  Punch  is  yet  kindly  when  it  makes  meiTy  over  innocent  foibles. 
Usually  a  cenmr  morum  in  the  guise  of  Joe  Miller,  a  genial  English  Democritue,  who 
laughs  and  provokes  to  laughter,  Punch  at  times  weeps  with  those  that  weep,  aiid,^oeu 
remetiM,  a  poetical  trilmte  to  the  memory  of  Uie  departed  great  This  wittiest  of 
serial  prints  was  founded  In  1811,  and,  under  the  joiot  raitorship  of  Mark  Lemon  and 
Shirley  Brooks  soon  became  a  kouseliold  word,  while,  ei'e  long,  its  satirical  cuts  and 
witty  rhymes  were  admittedly  a  power  in  the  land.  Punch  is  recognized  as  an 
English  institution,  and  iu  corners  of  Europe  where  an  Englishman  rarely  comes, 
the  frequenters  of  the  cafS  may  be  seen  puzzhng  over  the  esoteric  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Cockaigne.  Their  contributions  to  Fundi  helped  to  make  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.v.), 
Tom  Hood  (q.v.),  Albert  Smith,  and  Thackeray  (q.v.)  famous;  as  their  illustrations 
have  done  for  Doyle,  Leech,  Teuniel,  Du  Mauricr,  and  Eeene.  It  should  be  noted 
that  OUT  comic  paper  has  done  memorable  service  in  purifying  the  moral  standard  of 
current  wit  in  England.   For  the  alternative  name  see  Charitari. 

PUNCH,  a  beverage  introduced  into  England  from  India,  and  so-called  from  being 
usually  made  of  five  (Hindu,  panUli)  ingredients — arrnck,  tea,  sugiir,  water,  and  lemon- 
juice.  As  now  preparett  punch  may  be  described  as  a  drink,  ihe  basis  of  which  is 
alcohol,  of  one  or  more  kinds,  diluted  with  water,  flavored  with  lemon  or  lime  juice  and 
spices,  and  sweetened  with  sugar;  sometimes  other  ingredients  are  added  according  to 
taste,  especially  wine,  ale,  and  tea.  The  mixture  is  usually  compounded  in  a  large 
china  bowl  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is  served  out  in  glasses  by  means  of  a  ladle.  It  is 
much  more  rarely  seen  now  than  formsrly,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  a  more 
unwholesome  or  intoxicating  beverage  could  hardly  be  compouDoed.  The  ordinaiy 
mixed  punch  consists  of  the  following  ingredients:  the  Juice  of  three  lemons  squeezed 
out  into  a  large  Jug,  and  one  lemon  cut  into  slices,  with  the  rind  on  for  fliavor;  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  after  being  infused  half  an  hour, 
and  strained  off,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  punch-howl,  and  half  a  pint  of  .rum  and 
of  brandy  are  added.  A  favorite  mode  of  drinking  this  composition  at  present  is  w  a 
liqueur  uter  fish  at  dinner,  for  which  purpose  it  is  bottled,  and  when  wanted,  is  iced, 
eiuier  by  placing  the  bottles  in  rough  ice,  or  hy  pounding  and  mixing  in  fine  ice.  The 
principal  varieties  of  punch,  in  at&tioD  to  this,  are  rum,  gin,  and  l^udy  pundies,  in 
which  ooly  one  of  the  spirits  mentioned  is  used,  and  dwmpa^e,  milk,  orange,  ra^ 
berry,  tea,  wine  punchra. 

PUNCH,  a  tool  for  cutting  circular  or  other  ^ped  pieces  out  of  metal,  wood,  or 
other  materials.  The  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  formed 
at  one  end  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is  ground  to  a  very  sharp  cutting 
edge.  The  other  end  of  the  punch  is  made  strong  and  thick,  to  receive  blows  from  a 
hammer,  and  to  serve  as  a  handle.  When  the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  cutting  edge  is 
applied  to  the  surface  which  is  to  be  perforated,  and  a  blow  sufficieudy  hard  is  stnick 
on  the  end  of  the  handle,  when  a  circular  piece  of  tiie  material  ia  cut  out  and  left  in  the 
hollow  part,  which  can  be  removed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylindo'.  The  mode  of 
manufacturing  such  tools  is  very  rimple.  A  pwce  of  square  steel-bar  is  taken,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  must  correspond  with  the  thickness  of  the  handle.  This  is  brought  up  to 
a  sufficient  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  ia  then  beaten  or  rolled  laterally  so  as  to  have  about 
the  shape  of  a  chisel.  In  the  next  stage,  the  edges  are  brought  up;  and  finally,  a  man- 
dril is  put  into  the  groove  thus  made,  and  the  edges  are  brought  icwether,  and  welded: 
the  mandril  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  tool  goes  to  be  ground  and  nnished.  It  will  be 
obvious  that,  by  skill,  punches  may  be  made  which  will  make  holes  of  almost  any  shape. 
The  enormous  development  of  our  Iron  manufactures  has  necessitated  the  use  of 
macliine-tools  in  the  place  of  those  made  for  the  hand,  and  none  of  the  very  Ingenloua 
Inventions  for  this  purpose  have  played  a  much  more  Imporiant  part  than  the  punehing- 
maehtTies,  for  without  them  the  labor  of  drilling  holes  En  iron  plates  for  such  objects  as 
steam-boilers,  iron-ships,  bridj^s,  and  other  great  worka,  would  have  been  so  great  as  to 
have  effectually  prevented  them  from  being  undertaken.  The  punching-machine  in-  ^ 
vented  by  Veasn.  Roberts  and  Nasmytb,  with  recent  modifications  and  Improvements, 
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is  in  very  general  use  in  all  our  great  en^neering  works;  its  essential  parts  are  the 
punch,  lever,  and  the  spring.  The  punch  is  simply  a  piece  of  tough,  hard  steel  of  s 
cylindrical  form,  aud  of  the  size  of  the  intended  holes ;  it  fits  into  a  socket,  which  is 
suspended  over  a  fixed  iron  plate  or  bench,  which  has  a  hole  exactly  under  the  punch, 
and  exactly  fitting  it.  In  the  socket  which  holds  the  punch  is  a  coiled  iron  spring, 
which  holds  up  the  punch,  and  allows  it  to  descend  when  the  power  is  applied,  and 
returns  it  when  the  pressure  is  relieved.  The  lever,  when  in  action,  presses  on  the  top 
of  the  punch,  and  the  plate  of  metal  which  is  to  be  perforated  being  placed  on  the  iron 
bench,  receives  the  pressure  of  the  puncbtwith  sufficient  force  to  press  out  a  disk  of 
metal  exactly  the  diameter  of  the  punch,  which  falls  through  the  hole  iu  the  iron  bendi. 
The  lever  is  moved  by  a  cam  oq  a  powerful!  wheel,  which  presses  upon  it  until  it  caa 
pass;  then  the  lever  being  relieved,  the  punch  is  drawn  up  by  the  spring  in_  its  socket, 
ready  to  receive  the  action  of  the  cam  when  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  again  brings  it 
to  bear  on  the  lever.  The  punch  itself  is  always  solid,  differing  entirely  in  this  respect 
from  the  band-toola  This  useful  machiDe  will  perfonOe  thicK  platea  of  iron,  such  as 
are  used  for  ship-buildiug,  almost  as  quickly  as  a  workman  with  an  ordinary  hand-punch, 
could  perforate  thin  plates  (rf  tia;  the  boles  made  are  quite  true,  and  are  ready  to  receive 
the  livetB.  / 

FWOTVA'TIOV,  the  diviaion  of  a  writing  Into  sentences,  and  the  subdivision  of  these 
Into  puts  by  means  of  certain  marks  called  poinU,  a  great  help  to  the  clear  exhibition  of 
the  meaning  and  to  the  pleasant  reading  of  what  is  written.  The  sneietita  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  points,  or  usM  them  very  little,  and  onlv  for  oratorical  pur- 
poses. Punctuation,  according  to  the  grammar  and  sense,  ia  said  to  liavc  been  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  grammarian,  Aristophanes;  but  was  so  much  neglected  and 
forgotten,  that  Charlemagoe  found  it  necessary  to  ask  Waroefried  and  Alcuin  to  restore 
it.  ItcoDMflted  atflrst  (rf  a  point  called  the  itiffma,  and  sometimes  a  line,  variously 
formed  and  introduced.  The  system  of  punctuation  now  in  use  was  introduced  by  the 
Yenetian  printer,  Manutlus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  c ;  the  example  was  soon  and 
generally  followed,  and  little  change  has  Mnce  been  found  requisite. 

PUNCTUATION  the  division  of  any  written  orprinted  composition  into  wosds, 
phrases,  and  sentences  by  certain  marks,  commonly  called  panctuatloa  points.  This 
process  enables  the  writer  to  express  his  ideas  more  clearly,  and  the  reader  to  understand 
more  readily  and  more  fully.  Material  errors  in  the  arrangement  of  an  author's  ideas, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  phrases  in  the  sentences,  have  been  detected  and  corrected  by 
the  judicious  application  of  a  critical  punctuation.  For  a  long  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  alphabet  into  general  use,  all  the  words,  sentences,  and  letters  of  every 
compo»tion  were  written  continuously,  and  usually  in  large  capitals  at  equal  distances, 
after  this  manner:  "GOTOTHEiin'THOUSLUaGAtoCONSIDERHERWAYS 
ANDBEWISE."  When  the  writing  was  in  small  letters,  it  would  be  given  in  this 
fashion:  "theLordlsmyshepherdlshallnotwant."  By  whom  the  earliest  attempts  at 
punctuation  were  made  is  not  known.  The  art  has  been  very  slowly  developed.  Some 
of  the  most  trustworthy  writers  on  archieology  ascribe  the  earliest  attempts  to  Aristoph- 
anes; others  to  Thrasymachus,  and  to  various  other  Grecian  scholars  several  centuiioa 
before  Christ.  But  whatever  efforts  were  thus  made,  they  were  imperfect  ao<l  transieut. 
In  the  8th  c  Charlemagne  directed  several  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age  to  revive 
and  remodel  these  omolete  attempts  at  punctuation;  tut  with  results  scarcely  more 
effective  or  enduring  than  those  whose  lost  memories  they  aimed  to  revive. 

Near  the  close  or  the  l€tb  c  Aldus  Manutlus,  oOierwise  known  as  Mannzio.  Manuzri, 
or  Manucci,  also  called  Aldus  the  elder,  was  an  eminent  printer  and  publisher  in  Veiiioe. 
In  making  some  of  Itis  numerous  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing  he  t>ecnme  im- 
pressed with  tlie  necessity  of  facilitating  the  more  ready  understanding  of  printed  matter. 
He  Invented  and  practically  applied  tiie  main  features  of  that  system  of  punctuation 
which,  with  few  imp<»iant  changes  from  time  to  time,  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

In  modern  times  punctuation  18  conddered  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  gram- 
mar fully  to  explain  or  ririitly  to  understand.  Grammarians  differ  widely  in  tbeir 
general  mles,  and  authors  differ  quite  as  widely  in  their  application  of  these  rules  to 
particular  cases.  As  to  the  most  important  principles,  however,  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement.  Among  the  various  marks  and  characters  employed  in  this  scheme  of  punc- 
tuation, the  period,  the  colon,  the  semi-colon,  and  the  comma  are  the  most  important 
and  the  mo^  frequent.  Other  marks  lu  use  are  interrogation  and  exclamation  points, 
quotation  marks,  the  hyphen,  the  apostrophe,  etc. 

The  comma,  from  the  Greek  nvxretv,  to  cut  off.  indicates  a  sliorter  pause  in  reading, 
and  demanding  usually  less  notice  than  any  other  punctuation  pmnt.  Under  some  ca- 
cumstancea,  however,  it  has  great  importance.  Its  design  and  value  are  readily  seen, 
yet  the  occasions  for  its  use,  from  their  great  number  and  variety,  are  most  difficult  to 
specify  and  define.  When  more  than  two  nouns,  adjectives,  verlw,  oradveriis  succeed 
each  c^her  in  a  series,  in  cither  of  the  elements  of  a  simple  sentence,  they  sliould  each 
be  separated  by  commas,  including,  by  latest  usage,  even  the  Inst  couplet,  in  which  the 
connecting  conjunction  is  exptessed.  Many  qualifying  and  eznlanatory  phrases,  and 
adverbs  when  so  used,  require  a  oomma  before  and  after  them.  The  nam^  of  a  person 
addressed  or  of  anything  thus  personified,  all  words  and  phra^„^^g|, 
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the  members  of  compound  sentences,  nntitbetlcal  and  purentlieticnl  Trords  and  phrases, 
eacli  word  of  a  series  in  tlie  aamn  construcliou,  and  words  repeated  for  tlie  suke  of 
emphasis,  should  be  separated  before  and  after  by  commas.  But  when  words  or  ideas 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  tbe  comma  is  placed  only  after  each  couplet,  The  wiiil-coluii  is 
used  to  separate  those  members  of  n  compouDct  sentence  vhich  demand  a  longer  pause 
than  a  comma,  or  which  contain  in  themselves  the  priueipal  elements  of  a  sentence,  but 
do  not,  either  of  them,  iudividually,  fully  express  tae  main  ideas  of  the  sentence.  This 
point  is  aihO  used  when  the  members  of  a  compound  senluiice  are  aulithetieal.  Tiie 
colon  marks  a  still  longer  pause  than  the  semi-colon.  It  is  placed  after  the  address  iu 
the  commencement  of  a  letter  or  other  communication;  as,  "My  l>ear  Sir:"  "  To  thu 
Editor  of  the  Galaxy :"  This  point  is  also  le^tlmately  placed  near  the  close  of  any  long 
sentence  that  is  not  yet  completed,  eepedally  if  two  or  more  semi-colons  have  inimeUi- 
ately  preceded  in  tlie  same  sentence.  The  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  pai-ur 
graph,  and  of  every  completed  sentence,  except  when  the  sentence  ends  with  a  question 
or  an  exclamation.  It  ia  placed  also  after  the  titles  or  other  headings  of  the  cliapier:;, 
and  all  other  important  divisions  of  a  volume  or  other  treatise. 

To  understand  fully  and  to  apply  in  the  best  manner  the  principles  of  punctuation 
is  more  difficult  from  llie  fact  that  the  best  writers  and  most  critical  grammarians  dilfer 
8o  widely  from  each  other,  and  even  from  themselves  al  different  timed  and  in  differ- 
ent cu^mstances.  It  is,  then,  imposuble  to  ^ve  strict  and  univt^rsnl  rules  for  Uie 
apt>lication  of  tbe  principal  punctuation  points.  Functuation  demands  for  its  full  eluci- 
dation, and  its  successful  application,  a  quick  apprdiHiBion,  good  judgment,  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  au  cxtendve  and  varied  reading. 

FDHDEBFITB',  or  PANDHARPtm,  &  t.  of  British  India,  in  tbe  district  of  Sholapur. 
and  presidency  oi  Bombay,  90  m.  e.  from  Satara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bima,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Kistna.  It  is  highly  revered  by  the  Hindus,  on  account  of  a  CMlebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  an  incai'nation  of  Vishnu.   Pop.  '72,  16,£7S. 

PUHDItEB,  the  name  which  In  Scotland  used  to  be  given  to  n  person  employed  on  an 
estate  as  hedger,  ditcher,  forester,  and  general  guai'dian,  in  absence  of  tbe  proprietor. 
The  office  of  a  pundler  was  probably  analogous  to  that  of  poynder.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
term  pundler  is  still  eoiployeil. 

PTT'ino  WAB8,  the  name  commonly  dven  to  the  three  great  wars  wn^d  for  suprem- 
acy between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Latin  word  punicus,  or  pmnieus,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  allusion  to  their  Phenician  descent.  For  an 
outline  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  rival  powers,  see  Carthage,  Rome,  II.iMn.CAR, 
Hanhibal,  and  tlic  SciPios.  The  Bomans,  who  believed,  not  without  renwrn.  that  the 
Carthaginians  never  sincerely  meant  to  keep  any  treaty  of  peace,  employed  the  phrase 
puttieafiA'3,  "Punic  fallh,"  to  denote  a  false  and  fidtfalcss  spirit. 

PUUICA.    See  Pomegranate. 

PUHISHJCEITT,  in  tbia  countir.  usually  means  the  deprivation  of  property  or  liberty, 
or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the  body  of  one  who  commits  a^  criminal  offense.  It  is  not 
applicable,  generally,  to  civil  actions,  thongh  these  are  also  followed  with  tlie  compul- 
sory payment  of  money,  and  failing  which,  with  the  deprivation  of  property  and  liberty. 
As  the  legal  consequence  of  crimes,  punishment  consists  chiefly  of  the  infliction  of  patn 
on  the  body,  and  this  ranges  from  capital  punishment  or  death,  down  1o  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  years,  and,  jn  some  cases,  whipping  is  added;  and  in  militaiy  and  naval 
offenses,  flopgmff.  Capitol  punishment  is  inflicted  only  in  case  of  treason  and  murder 
(but  there  are  other  instances  under  naval  or  army  discipline),  and  in  the  form  of  hang- 
ing {q.v.).  In  crimes  of  less  degree,  imprisonment,  or  penal  servitude  (q.v.)  for  a  term 
of  years,  ia  the  i>unishment.  As  a  eeaeral  nile,  the  judge  hag  a  discretion  to  flx  the 
punishitient  within  two  defined  limits.  In  tbe  great  masn  of  the  smallest  crimes,  which 
are  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  are  frequently  termed  offenxes  pimishable 
summarily,  the  usual  punishment  is  a  fine  or  penalty,  i.e.,  a  sum  of  monev  is  ordered  to 
be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  if  he  do  not  pay  it,  his  goods  are  sold  to  mafee  np  the  sum; 
failing  which,  he  is  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  short  period  of  8,  6.  or  13 
months;  but,  in  some  of  the  cases,  imprisonment  and  bard  labor  are  imposed  in  lieu  of 
a  fine.  The  crown  can  put  an  end  to  a  sentence  of  punishment  by  a  free  piudon,  or  may 
commute  a  sentence  of  death  to  Imprisonment  for  life. 

PUNISHMENT  (ante).  Three  theories  concerning  the  dcsiim  of  punishment  are 
held — those  of  retribution,  prevention,  and  reformation.  Accordinp  to  tlie  first  the  only 
purpose  of  punishment  is  the  vindication  of  the  law  upon  the  transgressor,  or  the  In- 
fliction upon  him  of  such  pain  or  deprivation  as  he  deserves:  its  motto  might  be  said 
to  be.  jupfice.  The  second  makes  prevention  the  only  object,  the  offender  being  kept 
from  further  wrong-doing,  and  others  being  deferred  from  criminal  acts  by  tbe  certainty 
of  punishment:  its  motto,  protection.  The  third  theory  regards  the  reformation  of  tbe 
criminal  ns  the  only  legitimate  desipn  of  punishment,  and  mainttitns  thnt  when  this  is 
accompHahed,  further  punishment  should  cease:  its  motto,  love;  probably  no  one  of  these 
three  theories  exhausts  the  whole  contrat  of  punishment;  vet  each  innv  have  a  cer- 
tain application— the  question  then  becoming  one  aa  to  wBich  of  tbe  three  shall  be 
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FUiriSHlCSHT,  FuTDRB.   See  Hell. 

FmriSHMEMTB,  Militabt  and  Naval.  Tlieee,  Id  the  British  service.  Include  dcatb, 
by  ahooiiiig,  if  for  an  offense  against  discipline— or  by  hanging,  if  for  a  disgraceful 
offense;  fur  serious  crimes  Id  the  Held  against  dlscipllDe.  flogging,  not  exceeding  60 
lashea,  willi  the  c&t-o'-nine-tails  (see  FLOGorao);  forniiuor  oflenBcs,  ticgradation  of  rank, 
imprisonment,  extra  drill,  stoppage  of  erog,  Iofs  of  good-couduct  pay,  Htonpagc  of  leave, 
etc.  Death,  degrudation,  and  losa  of  leave  arc  the  only  puuishmt;ulg  of  tliose  named 
above  which  can  be  inflicted  ou  au  officer.  Au  '  fflcer  can  only  punished  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-uiartist;  he  may  be  casliiereu,  Ui<iiiissvd  the  service,  deprived  of  Ills 
regiment  or  ship;  or,  in  the  navy,  reduced  In  rank  l<y  belnj^  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
list  of  ofBcera  of  bis  grade.  In  certain  of  the  German  armies,  ptinlElimcnt  Is  Inflicted  on 
the  men  in  tlie  form  of  strokes  with  a  cane  or  with  the  flat  of  a  saber. 

PTTKJAB,  or  Panjab  (from  two  Persian  words  signifying  "five  rivers:"  the  Penfa- 
potamia  of  the  Greekfl),  is  an  extensive  territory  ia  the  n.w.  of  Hindustan,  watered  by 
the  Indus,  and  its  five  great  afllueuts — tlie  Jhelum,  Chcnab,  Ravi,  Beus,  and  Butlej,  and 
forms  a  British  posseBsiou  since  Feb.,  IBIS.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Bntiman 
mountains,  on  the  d.  by  Cashmere,  and  nn  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  tbe  Sutlej.  which,  in  its 
lower  course,  is  called  tbe  Oharu.  Tbe  extreme  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  the  width 
about  650  miles.  The  total  area  is  over  200,000  sq.m. ,  more  than  half  of  which  is  tbe 
territory''  of  feudatories.  The  British  possessions  are  101,829  sq.m.,  of  which  less  tlian 
a  third  is  cultivated.  According  to  the  census  of  1866  as  finally  revised  and  coirccted, 
the  pop.  is  17,611,498;  giving  uu  avenige  of  178  to  the  sq.niile.  The  length  of  roads  is 
30.798  m. ;  railways  open,  41ii  miles,  1  he  phybical  cliamcter  of  the  northern  contrasts 
strikingly  with  that  of  the  southern  districts.  In  tbe  n.,  the  whole  surface  is  traversed 
by  spurs  t'rum  the  Himalayas,  which  inclose  deep  valleys.  In  tbe  s.,  tlic  surface  ia 
unbroken  by  any  important  eminence,  except  tbe  Salt  range,  varying  from  2,000  to 
5,000  ft.  higb,  between  llie  Indus  and  tlie  Jhelum.  Tbe  country,  divided  into  five  doatiB, 
or  interfluvial  tracts,  and  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  plains  of  the  Indus,  has  a  general 
slope  toward  the  a.w.  The  climate  in  the  phtins  is  most  oppressively  bot  and  dr^'  in 
summer,  reaching  in  May  115°  to  121°  in  the  shade  at  several  stations;  but  cool,  and 
sometimes  froRty,  in  winter.  Little  rain  falls  except  in  the  districts  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  soil  varies  from  stiff  cl^  and  loom  to  suud;  but.  In  general,  is  siindy 
and  barren,  intermixed  M'ltl^  fertile  spots.  The  rivers  afford  abundant  means  of  irriga- 
tion. The  indigenous  vegetation  of  tlie  Punjab  is  mca>:er.  Trees  are  few  ia  luimbcr 
and  small,  and  fuel  is  eo  scarce  that  cow-dun^  is  mucti  u.Bcd  in  its  Bteod.  With  hq 
efficient  system  of  agriculture,  however,  the  ternlories  of  this  part  of  India  might  be 
rendered  very  productive.  Of  tbe  ordinary  crops,  wlieal  of  excellent  quality  is  productd 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  buckwheat,  rice, 
barley,  millet,  mulze,  and  numerous  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown.  The  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  this  region  is  veiy  conf-idcrabJe,  and  is  carried  ou  for  the  most  part  in  the 
great  towns,  as  Amritair  <q.T.),  Lahore  (q.v.),  Hultan  (q.v.).  etc.  Spices  and  other 
groceries,  dye-stuffs,  cloths,  motala,  aud  hardware,  arc  imi)orted  from  the  more  enslcru 
provinces  of  British  India;  and  grain,  ^ee,  hides,  wool,  carpets,  sliawls,  silk,  cotton, 
mdico,  tntincco,  salt,  and  borses  are  exported.  The  inhabilaots  are  of  various  races, 
cliiefly  Sikhs.  Jata,  Gujurs,  Bajputa.  and  Pataiis.  Of  the  whole  population,  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  Mohammedans;  the  remaining  tliird  is  pretty  fairly  divided  between  those  of 
the  Hindu  faith  and  the  Sikhs.  There  are  upward  of  17,000  Europeans  in  the  Punjab. 
Tbe  Jata  are  tbe  moat  prominent  of  the  races  of  tbe  Punjab,  and  are  said  to  have  formed 
tbe  "core  and  nucleus"  of  tlie  Sikh  nation  and  military  force.  Of  tbe  history  of  tbe 
Punjab,  fill  that  is  important  is  given  under  the  beading  Sikhs. 

FITKKAH,  a  gigantic  fan  for  ventilaling  apartments,  used  in  India  and  trorical 
climates.  It  consists  of  a  light  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  ealicii,  from  which  a  short 
cnriain  depends,  and  la  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling;  another  rope  from  it  passes 
over  a  pulley  in  tbe  wall  to  a  servant  stationed  without;  tlie  servant  pulls  the  punkab 
backward  and  forward,  maintaining  a  constant  current  of  air  in  the  chamber. 

PUN8H0N,  William  Morlet,  d.d.,  1824-81;  h.  Eneland;  hecame  local  prcncher 
in  tbe  Methodist  ronnection  in  1840  at  Sunderland :  studied  as  a  probationer  at  the  "Wea- 
levan  college,  Richmond;  became  pastor  at  Marden  in  Kent;  and  at  Wbitcliaven  in 
184.5.  After  this  he  was  stationed  at  Carlisle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  SlieflUcld,  and  Leeds, 
removing  in  1858  to  London,  where  he  remiiined  for  nine  years.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Canada  as  a  delegate  to  the  Canada  conference  from  the  British  "Weployao  conference. 
While  there  lie  married  tbe  sister  of  his  deoea.'sed  wife,  nnd  remflined  in  Canada  as 
pastor  of  a  church.  He  visited  the  United  States,  preaching  and  lecturing  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities.  A'ter  the  death  of  his  second  wife  be  returned  to  England,  where 
at  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  British  conference.  He  was  a  veT7  popular  preacher. 
H^  published  TJfe  ThtmghU;  ScObath  Chima,  in  verse;  The  Prodigat  Son;  besides 
8&mu>n»  and  Addremt. 


PTOT,  a  heavy,  oblong,  flat-bottomed  boat,  useful  where  stability  Mnd,not  ppeed  la 
needed.  Punta  are  much  used  for  flafaing.  Some  are  fitted  for  ^^^m^ol 
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mode  of  propulsion  ia  by  poles  operating  on  the  bottom.  Punting  is  a  very  laborious 
exercUe. 

PUNTA  ARENAS,  a  t.  in  Costa  Kica.  on  the  ^If  of  Nicoya,  the  port  of  San  Josfi; 
00  m.  uorthwest.  llie  Pacific  Mail  and  Panama  railroad  steamers  stop  hure.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Ourtago  by  telegraph.  The  climate  is  unliealthful,  and  the  permanent  popu- 
lation small. 

TTTFA  (Lat.  a  girl,  or  a  doll),  the  second  stage  of  insect  life  after  the  hatching^  of  the 
egg.  The  flrat  stage  after  the  egg  is  that  of  Larva  (q.v.).  In  those  insects  of  which  the 
metamorphosis  is  complete  ^see  Insectb).  the  pupa  is  generally  quite  inactive,  and  lakes 
no  food.  This  is  the  case  in  the  lepidvpiera,  the  pupa  of  which  is  called  a  ehrjfat^ 
atffrelia  and  in  the  eoleopteva,  hymerwptera,  and  dipUra.  Manifestations  of  life  mar 
indeed  be  produced  by  touching,  or  in  any  way  irritating,  the  pupa,  but  It  is  incapable 
of  locomotion  and  of  eating.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  pupce  of  other  orders,  which 
are  often  very  voracious,  and  resemble  the  perfect  insect  in  almost  everytliing  but  that 
tlie  wiug3  are  wanting.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pupa  are  noticed  in  the  artictes  on  the 
Ui^ereiit  orders  and  genera  of  insects. 

PTTPIl.   See  Eye. 

PUPIL,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means,  la  the  case  of  a  mate,  one  who  is  under  14 
years  of  Hg»;  in  tlie  case  of  a  femalt3,  one  under  the  age  of  12  years. 

PUPPET,  a  name  (derived  from  the  Lat.  puptu,  a  child  or  boy,  Fr.  poupee.  a  doll) 
Bignifyiug  a  childlike  image.  The  Italic /nn/twci'nt  (fvomfanteno,  a  child),  and  the  French 
mtrioimttes  (q.v.)  are  oilier  names  for  puppets.  Puppet-plays,  or  exhibitlona  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  different  charncters  are  taken  by  miniature  figures  worked  by  wires, 
while  tbe  dialogue  is  given  by  persons  behind  the  scenes,  are  of  very  ancient  d^ 
Figures  witli  movable  limbs  liave  been  found  in  tlie  tombs  of  aucient  Egypt  and  Etrurla. 
Ongiually  intended  to  gratify  children,  tlwy  ended  in  being  a  diversion  for  adults.  In 
China  and  India  they  are  still  made  to  act  dramas  eilber  as  movable  figures  or  as  shadows 
behind  a  curtain  ("ombres  chinoiaes").  In  Italy  and  France  puppet-plays  were  at  one 
time  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic  perfection,  and  even  Leasing  and  Goethe 
in  Germany  tbouglit  the  subject  worth  their  serious  attention.  In  Eneland  they  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  tmtion$  by  many  of  our  early  authors,  and  frequent  allu- 
sions occur  to  tliem  In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  tbe  older  dnunaUsts. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  consisted  of  representations  of  stories  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  from  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints.  They  thus  seem 
to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  tlie  mordUtiet  of  the  loth  century.  We  learn  from  Ben 
JonsoD  and  his  contemporaries  that  the  most  popular  of  these  exhltNtions  at  that  time 
were  the  Prodigal  Son.  and  NineT>eh  with  Jona*  and  the  Whale.  Even  the  Puritans,  with 
all  their  hatred  of  the  regular  stage,  did  not  object  to  be  present  at  such  representations. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliz:ibeth,  puppet-plays  were  exhibited  in  Fleet  street  and  Hollmm 
bridge— localities  Infested  by  them  at  the  period  of  the  restoration.  Tlie  most  noted 
exhibitions  of  tlie  kind  were  those  of  Robert  Powell  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
(See  Chaml>ers's  Book^Dagt,  vol.  ii.  167.)  So  recently  as  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  scrip* 
tunti  "  motions"  were  common,  and,  in  She  8toop$  to  Conqver,  reference  is  made  to  the 
display  of  Solomon's  temple  in  one  of  these  shows.  The  regular  performances  of  tiie 
stage  were  also  sometimes  imitated ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lias  observed  that  puppets 
were  so  capable  of  representing  even  the  plays  of  Sliakespeare,  that  MaedetA  might  \» 
represented  by  tliem  as  well  as  by  living  actors.  Tlicse  exhibitions,  however,  much 
degenerated,  and  latterly  consisted  of  a  wretclied  display  of  wooden  figures  barbaroudj 
formed,  and  decorated  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  propriety,  while  the  diiUoguei 
were  jumbles  of  absurdities  and  nonsense. 

The  mechanism  of  puppet-plays  is  simple.  The  exhibitor  is  concealed  above  or 
tielow  the  stage,  works  the  figures  bv  means  of  wires,  and  delivers  the  dialogues  requisite 
to  pasd  iietween  the  characters,  'fhe  exhibition  of  Punch  (q.v.)  is  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  this  species  of  acting  which  exists  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

PUBAK  A  (literally  "  old, "  from  tbe  Banekrit  purd.  before,  past),  is  the  name  of  that 
class  of  relin^ous  works  which,  besides  the  Taiitras  (q.v.)  is  tlie  main  foundation  of  the 
actual  popular  creed  of  the  Brahminical  Hindus  (see  Hnn>u  Rblioion  under  India). 
According  to  tlie  popular  belief,  these  works  were  compiled  by  Vydia  (q.v.),  the  sup- 
posed arranger  of  the  Vedaa  (q.v.),  and  tlie  author  of  the  Makiibhdrala  (q.v.),  and  possess 
an  antiquity  far  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  computation.  A  critical  investigation, 
however,  of  the  contents  of  tlie  ertnting  works  l>enring  that  name  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  tiieir  present  form  they  do  not  only  not  belong  to  a  remote  age, 
but  can  barely  claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousr.nd  yenrs.  The  word  mir&n'a  occurs  in  some 
passages  of  the  Ma}tdbM.rata,  the  law-books  of  YSjnavalkya  and  Mann  (q.v.):  it  is  even 
met  with  in  sovaaUpaiiAsJuid*  and  the  great  BrShman'  a  portion  of  the  White- Ynjur  Veda; 
but  it  is  easy  to  ^ow  that  In  all  these  ancient  works  it  cannot  refer  to  the  existing  cum- 

!>ositions  called  Pur&n'a,  and.  therefore,  that  no  Inference  relative  to  the  age  of  tlie 
atter  can  be  drawn  from  tliat  of  the  former,  whatever  that  may  be.  Nevertheless,  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  several  circumstances  teudins  to  Uiow  that  tliere  existed 
a  number  of  works  called  Pui&n'a,  which  preceded  the  actual  works  o^^^Qij&^^^^am^ 
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and  were  the  source  whence  these  probably  derived  a  portion  of  their  contentB.  The 
oldest  kntiwn  author  of  a  Sanskrit  vocabulary,  Amara-Sinba,  gtves  as  a  synonym  of 
Puritn'a  the  word  panehalakthan'a,  which  means  "that  whlcli  au  five  {panehan)  char- 
acteristic marks"  (laHakan'o);  and  the  scholiasts  of  that  vocabulary  agree  in  atating  that 
tbcee  laks/tan as  are:  1.  Primary  creation,  or  cosmogony;  3.  Secondary  creadoo,  or  the 
destruction  and  renovation  of  worlds;  8.  Geneal<^  of  gods  and  patriarclifl;  4.  Mantean- 
tama,  or  reigns  of  Manas;  and  5.  The  history  of  tiie  princess  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races. 
Buch,  then,  were  the  characteristic  topics  of  a  Purftn'a  at  the  time,  it  not  of  Amara-Sinha 
himself — which  is  probable — at  least  of  his  oldest  commentators.  Yet  the  distinguished 
scholar,  most  conversant  with  the  existing  Purftn'as,  who,  in  hia  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Vithn'u-PwrAn'a,  gives  a  more  or  less  detailed  accoont  of  their  chief  oontoitB 
(prof.  H.  H.  Wilson),  obaerves.  In  regard  to  the  quoted  definition  of  the  commentatora 
on  Amara-Sinha,  that  in  no  one  instance  do  the  actual  Puiftn'as  conform  to  it  exactly; 
Uiat  "to  some  of  them  it  is  utterly  inapplicable;  to  others,  it  only  partially  i^>plie8." 
To  the  Viahn'u-Purdn'a,  he  adds,  it  belongs  more  than  to  any  other  Purftn'a;  but  even  in 
the  case  of  this  Purftn'a  he  shows  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  included  in  ti»  term 
explained  by  the  conunent^re.  The  age  of  Amara-Sinha  Is,  according  to  Wilson,  the 
last  half  of  the  centniy  preceding  tlie  Christian  era;  others  conjecture  that  it  dates  some 
centuries  later.  On  the  rappoaition,  then,  that  Amara  Slnhahtmaelf  implied  by  pancha- 
lakshan'n  the  sense  given  to  this  term  by  his  ocHumentatoia,  there  would  have  been 
Purftn'as  about  1900  or  1600  years  ago;  but  none  of  these  have  descended  to  our  time  in 
the  shape  it  then  possessed. 

Various  passages  in  the  actual  Purftn'as  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  elder 
PurSn'us.  The  strongest  evidence  in  this  respect  is  that  afforded  by  a  general  descrip- 
tion eiven  by  the  MdUya-PurAn'a  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the  Purftn'as  (which  are  uni- 
formly stated  to  be  18  in  number),  including  itself;  for,  leaving  aside  the  ezce^ional 
case  in  which  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  possess  the  complete  work  now  going  by 
the  name  of  a  special  Pnrtn'a,  pn^.  WUaon,  in  quoting  the  description  from  the  JfoSya- 
■Purdn'a,  and  iu  comparing  with  it  the  real  extent  of  the  great  majority  of  Purftn'as  the 
completeness  of  which,  in  their  actual  state,  does  not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  MaUya-Pfirvin'a  speaks  of  works  which  are  not  those  we 
now  possess.  We  are  then  bound  to  infer  that  there  have  been  Purftn'as  older  than 
those  preserved,  and  that  their  number  has  been  18,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
hereauer  seen  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  entitled  to  assign  this  number  to 
the  actu;il  Purftn'a  literature. 

The  modem  age  of  this  l^ter  literature,  in  the  form  in  which  It  is  known  to  tis,  is 
borne  out  by  the  change  which  the  religions  and  philosophical  ideas,  taught  in  the  epic 
poemiS  and  the  philosophical  SAtras.  have  undergone  in  it;  by  the  legendary  detail  into 
which  older  legends  and  myths  have  expanded;  by  the  numerous  religious  rites — not 
countenanced  by  theVedic  or  epic  works — which  are  taught,  and,  in  some  Purftn'as  at 
least,  by  the  historical  or  quasi-scienliflc  instruction  which  is  imparted,  in  it.  To  divest 
that  which,  in  these  Purftn'as.  is  ancient.  In  idea  or  fact,  from  that  which  is  of  parasiti- 
cal growth,  is  a  task  which  Sanskrit  philology  has  yet  to  fulfill ;  but  even  a  superflcial 
comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  present  Pnrftn'a  with  the  ancient  lore  of  Hindu  reliaion, 
philosophy,  and  science,  must  convince  every  one  that  the  picture  of  religion  and  life 
unfolded  by  them  is  a  caricature  of  that  afforded  by  the  Vedic  works,  and  that  it  was 
drawn  by  priestcraft,  interested  in  submitting  to  itssway  the  popular  mind,  and  unscru- 
pulous in  the  use  of  the  means  which  had  to  serve  it  sends,  llie  plea  on  which  the  com- 
position of  the  Ptirftn'as  was  justified  even  by  great  Hindu  authorities — ^probably  because 
they  did  not  feel  equtil  to  the  task  of  destroying  a  system  already  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  mind,  or  because  they  apprehended  that  the  nation  at  large  would  remain  with- 
out any  leli^on  at  all,  if,  without  possesdng  the  Vedic  creed.  It  likewise  became 
deprived  of  that  based  on  the  Piirtn'as— this  plea  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
Sft^n'a.  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  three  principal  Veda».  He  says  (lUgt.,  ed. 
Mnller,  vol.  i  p.  88);  "  Women  and  S'fldras,  though  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  knowledge, 
have  no  right  to  the  Veda,  for  they  are  deprived  'of  (the  advantage  of)  reading  it  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  invested  with  the  sacred  cord;  but  the  knowledge  of  law  {or 
duty)  and  that  of  the  supreme  spirit  arises  to  them  by  means  of  the  Purfin^  and  other 
hooks  (of  this  kind)."  Yet  to  enlighten  the  Hindu  nation  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
books— which  sometimes  are  even  called  a  fifth  Veda-— teach  that  religion  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Veda»  and  Upaniskadt,  there  would  be  no  better  nMthod  than  to  initiate 
such  a  system  of  popular  education  as  would  reopen  to  the  native  mind  those  ancient 
works,  now  virtually  closed  to  it. 

Though  the  reason  given  by  Sfiyan'a,  as  clearly  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Purftn'as  with  the  oldest  works  of  Sanskrit  literature,  is  but  a  poor  justification  of  the 
origin  of  the  former,  and  though  it  is  likewise  indubitable,  that  even  at  his  time  (the 
middle  of  the  15th  c.  a.d.)  they  were,  as  they  still  are,  not  merely  an  authoritative  source 
of  religion  for  "women  and  S'Cdras,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  males  of  other 
rastes  also,  it  nevertheless  explains  the  great  vanety  of  matter  of  which  the  present 
Purftn'as  are  composed,  so  great  and  so  multifarious  indeed,  that,  In  the  case  of  some  nf 
them,  it  imparts  to  them  a  kind  of  cyclopcedical  character.  They  became,  as  it  seems, 
the  source  of  all  popular  knowledge;  a  substitute  to  the  misses  of  the  i^^^j^^ly 
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for  the  theological  literBtoxe,  but  for  scientific  worka,  the  study  of  which  was  graduallT 
restricted  to  the  leisure  of  tlie  learned  few.  Thus,  while  the  principal  mibjec'ta  taiigtit 
by  nearly  all  the  Puraua  are  cosmogony,  religion,  including  law,  and  the  legendary  mat- 
ter which,  to  a  Hindu,  assumes  the  value  of  history,  in  some  of  them  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  places,  which  gives  to  them  something  of  the  character  of  geogiai^y; 
while  one,  the  Agm-PuTana,  also  pretends  to  teach  archery,  medicine,  rhetoric,  prosody, 
and  grammar;  though  it  is  needless  to  add  that  that  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  liowerer,  and  that  a  panmouat  one,  la  not  included  iu  Uie  a^ment 
by  which  Sfiyan'a  endeavored  to  account  for  the  composition  of  the  PurAn'a&— it  ia  tlie 
purpose  of  establishing  a  sectarian  creed.  At  the  third  pliase  of  Hindu  religion  (q.v.J, 
two  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  especially  engrossed  the  religious  faith  of  the  masses, 
Vishn'u  (q.v.)  and  S'iva(q.v.),  each  being  look^upon  by  his  worshipers  as  the  supreme 
deity,  to  whom  the  other  as  well  as  the  remaining  gods  were  subordinate.  Moreover, 
when  the  power  or  energy  of  these  gods  bad  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  deity,  it 
was  tlie  female  fi'akii,  or  energy,  of  Siva,  who,  as  Durgft,  or  the  consort  of  this  god,  was 
held  in  peculiar  awe  by  a  numerous  boat  of  believers.  Now.  apart  from  the  general 
reaaons  mentioned  before,  a  principal  object,  and  probably  the  principal  one  of  the 
Purftn'as,  was  to  establish,  as  tlie  case  might  be,  the  supremacy  of  Vishn'u  or  S'iva,  and 
it  may  be  likewise  assumed  of  the  female  energy  of  S'iva,  though  the  worship  of  the 
latter  belongs  more  eiclusively  to  the  class  of  woiks  known  ae  Tantrass.  There  are, 
accordingly,  Vaisim'ava-Purfin'as,  or  those  composed  for  the  glory  of  Vishn'u,  Saiva- 
Funtna,  or  those  whii-h  extol  the  worship  of  S'iva;  and  one  or  two  I^urfiu'as,  perhaps,  but 
merely  ro  far  as  a  portion  of  Ihem  is  concerned,  will  be  more  consistently  assigned  to  the 
8'fikta  worship,  or  that  of  Durgft,  than  to  that  of  Vishn'u  or  S'iva. 

''The  invariable  form  of  the  Puitn'aa,"  says  piof.  Wilson,  in  his  Pr^aee  to  1h» 
Vitftn'v-Purdn'a,  "is  that  of  a  dialogue  in  which  some  person  relates  its  contents  in 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  another.  This  dialogue  is  interwoven  with  others,  which  are 
repeated  as  having  been  held,  on  other  occasions,  between  different  individuals,  in  con- 
eequenco  of  similar  questions  having  been  asked.  The  immediate  narrator  ie  commonly, 
though  not  constantly,  Lomaharshan'a,  or  Romabarshan'a,  the  disciple  of  Vv^,  who  is 
supposed  to  communicate  what  was  Imparted  to  him  by  his  preceptor,  as  he  had  heard  it 

from  some  other  sage  Lomaharslian'a  is  called  SQta,  asif  it  was  a  proper  name;  but 

it  Is.  more  correctly,  a  title;  and  Lomaharshan'a  was  "asQta,"  that  is,  a  bard,  or  pane- 
gyrist, who  was  created,  according  to  the  Vifhn'v-Purdn  a,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of 
princes,  and  who,  according  to  the  Vapu  and  Padma  Ptirdn'aa,  has  a  right!  by  birth  and 
profession,  to  narrate  the  Purdn'as,  in  preference  even  to  the  Brahmans." 

The  number  of  the  actual  Purfin'as  is  stated  to  be  18.  aud  their  names,  in  the  order 

rven,  are  the  following:  1.  Brahma-;  2.  Padma-,  8.  Vishn'u-;  4.  Siva-;  5.  Bh&gavata-; 
NAra^ya-;  7.  Mdrkan'd'eyor;  6.  Agnirj  9.  B/tavithjM-;  10.  Bralma-vaizartfa-;  11. 
Linga-;  13.  VardhO';  la  Skanda-;  14.  VamtmO';  15.  KArma-;  16.  Mat^a;  17.  Garu- 
S(t-;  Mid  16.  'Brahm&n'darPtxr&ria,  In  other  lists  the  Agni-Puran'a  is  omitted,  and  the 
Vayn-Puraj^a  insierted  instead  of  it;  or  the  Qaruda  and  Brahm&n'da  are  omitted,  and 
replaced  by  the  Y&yvi  and  Nr'txinha  Purdn'aa.  Of  these  PurOn'as,  2,  8,  5,  6,  10,  12,  17, 
are  probably  1,  are  Purftn'aa  of  the  Vaislin'ava  sect;  4,  8,  11,  13,  15,  16,  of  the  S'iva 
sect;  7  is.  in  one  portion  of  it,  called  Devimfihfitmya,  the  text-book  of  tlie  worsliipera 
of  DurgA;  otherwise,  it  has  little  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  would  therefore  neither 
belong  to  the  Vaishn'ava  nor  to  the  S'aiva  class;  14,  as  prof.  Wilson  observes,  "  divides 
its  homage  between  S'iva  and  Viahn'u  with  tolerable  impartiality;  it  is'not  conuected, 
therefore,  with  any  sectarial  prindplee,  and  may  have  preceded  their  introduction." 
The  BhavMga-Purdn'adi),  as  described  by  the  Mattya^Purdn'a,  would  be  a  book  of 
prophecies:  but  the  SAaciWya-PurtSn'o  known  lo  prof.  Wilson  consists  of  five  books, 
four  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the  gods  Brahmft,  Vishn'u,  S'iva,  and  Twashtr'i;  and  the 
same  scholar  doubts  whether  tlils  work  could  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  Purftn'a, 
»»  its  firsk  portion  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  Grst  chapter  of  Manu,  and 
the  rest  is  entirely  a  manual  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  There  are  similar  grounds 
for  doubt  refining  otlier  works  of  the  list. 

If  the  entire  number  of  works,  nominally,  at  least,  correfponding  with  those  of  the 
native  list,  were  taken  as  a  whole,  their  contents  might  be  so  defined  as  to  embrace  the 
five  topics  specified  by  the  commentators  on  the  glossary  of  Amara-Sinba;  pbila^ophicid 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  soul,  individual  as  well  as  supreme;  small  coiles 
of  law;  descriptions  of  places  of  pilgrimage;  a  vast  ritual  relating  to  tlie  modern  wor- 
ship of  the  gods;  numerous  legends;  and  exceptionally,  as  in  llie  Agni-Piir6ii'a,  scien- 
tific tracts.  If  taken,  however,  individually,  the  difference  between  most  of  them,  both 
in  style  and  contents,  is  so  considerable  that  a  general  definition  would  become  inaccu* 
rate.  A  short  description  of  each  Purin'a  has  been  given  by  the  late  prof.  H.  II.  Wilson, 
In  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  XheVithnv-Purdnla;  and  toit,  as  well  as  to  his  detailed 
account  of  some  Purftn'as  in  separate  essays  (collected  in  his  works),  we  must  therefore  refer 
the  reader  who  would  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these  works. — The  age  of  the 
PiiHtn'a,  though  doubtless  modern,  is  uncertain.  The  Bhdgarata,  on  account  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  the  grammarian  Vopadeva,  would  appear  to  yii^Iil  a  safer 
computation  of  its  age  than  the  rest;  for  Vopadeva  lived  in  the  l2th  c,  or.  as  some 
hold,  18th  c.,  after  Christ;  but  this  authorship,  thou^  probabl^itt^dl^ticii^Md^ti  cer- 
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tainty.  to  the  other  Puifta'as,  their  age  is  supposed  by  prof.  Wilson  to  fall  within 
the  13th  and  17th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  witli  the  exception,  though,  of  the  Mdrk- 
an'tSeya-Purdn'a,  which,  in  consideration  of  its  unsectariau  character,  he  would  place  in 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  tliese  dates  are  purely 
coujectural,  and  given  as  sucli  by  the  scholar  whose  impressions  they  convey. 

Besides  these  eighteen  Purfin  na  or  great  Purdn'as,  there  are  minor  or  Upapur&n'at, 
"  differing  little  in  extent  or  subject  from  some  of  those  to  which  the  title  ot  PurAn'a  is 
ascribed.'"  Their  number  is  given  by  one  PuriUi'a  as  four;  another,  however,  oames 
the  following  18:  1.  JSanatfcumara-;  2.  NAratinha-;  S.  Naradiya^;  4.  Siva-;  5.  JhtrtA- 
taaa-;  6.  SMpUa-;  7.  Mdnava-;  8.  Aus'anata-;  9.  Vdrun'a-;  10.  Kdlikd-;  11.  Sdmba-; 
12.  Nandi-;  IS.  Baura-;  14.  PAi-dt'ara-;  15.  Aditya-;  16.  Mdlieu'wara-;  17.  Bftdffam^ 
(probably,  however,  a  misreading  lor  BMrgava);  andl8.  Vdt'ishtfia-lTjHipurdu'a.  Anotlier 
list,  differing  from  tbe  latter,  not  in  the  Dumber,  but  in  the  names  of  the  Upapurfin'as, 
is  likewise  given  in  prof.  Wilson's  Prtfaee  to  the  Vithn'u-rurdn'a.  Many  of  these 
Upapurfin'os  are  apparently  no  longer  procurable,  while  other  works  bo  called,  but  not 
included  in  either  list,  are  sometimes  met  with;  for  instance,  a  Mitdgala  and  Oanes'a 
Upapurftn'a.  The  character  of  the  Vfupurdn'ss  is,  like  that  of  the  Piuftn'as,  sectarian; 
llie  0  iva-  Upaptirdn'a,  for  instance,  inculcates  the  worship  of  S'iva,  the  JCdUhA-  Upapit- 
rdn'a  that  of  Durgfl  or  Devt 

Both  Piirin'as  and  Upapurftn'as  are  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  contents 
largely  indebted  to  the  two  great  epic  works,  the  Mafidithdrata  (q.v.)  and  Rdmdyan'a 
(q.v.),  more  especially  to  tbe  former  of  them.  Of  the  Purfin'as,  tiio  oii^nal  text  of 
tiiree  has  alreiidy  appeared  in  print:  that  of  tbe  BM^amta  in  several  native  editions, 
published  at  Bombay,  with  the  commentarr  of  8'rldhiiraswfimin,  and  partly  in  a  Paris 
edition  by  Eugene  Bumouf,  which  remainea  incomplete  through  the  premature  death  of 
that  distinguished  scholar;  that  ot  the  Mdrlcan'-d'epa-Furdn' a,  edited  at  Calcutta  in  ihcB^ 
Uotheea  It^ica,  by  the  rev.  E.  M.  Banerjea;  and  that  of  the  Linga-Purdn'a,  edited  at  Bom- 
bay for,  regarding  a  fourth,  the  Oarud'a-Purdn'a,  edited  at  Benares  and  Bombay,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  that  little  work  is  the  same  as  the  Purfiu'a  spoken  of  in  the  native  list. 
Besides  these,  small  portions  from  the  Padma,  Skanda,  Bhavuhyottara,  Mdrkan'd'eya, 
and  other  Pur&n'as  have  been  published  in  India  and  Europe.  Of  translations  we  have 
only  to  name  the  excellent  French  translation  by  Burnouf  of  the  Unit  nine  books  of  tbe 
^lagawita,  and  the  elegant  translation  of  the  whole  VUhn'u-Pardn'a,  together  with  valu- 
able notes  by  the  late  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  has  recently  been  republished  in  his 
works,  in  a  new  edition,  amplified  with  numerous  notes,  by  prof.  F.  E.  Hall. — For  gen- 
eral information  on  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Piirtn'as,  see  especially  Wilson's 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Vuhn'ti-Purdn'a  (Works,  vol.  vi.,  I^ond.  1864),  Burnouf  s 
preface  to  hi^  edition  of  the  BMgamta  (Paris,  1640),  WiVexm'i  ATudyna  of  the  PurAn' a» 
(Works,  vol.  iii.,  Lond.  1864,  edited  by  prof.  R  Kost),  K.  M.  'Baxier^ea.'s  iatroductum  to 
Mdrkan  deya  (Calcutta,  1863),  and  John  Mnir's  Oi-^Hal  Sarukrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and 
Uittory  of  the  People  of  India,  vols.  i.  to  v.  (Loud.  1858-71). 

FUBBECK,  Isle  op,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Dorsetshire,  14  m.  in  Icnsrtli  from  w.  to 
e.,  and  7  m.  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  river  Frome  and  Poole  harbor,  on 
the  e.  and  s.  I>y  the  English  channel,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  stream  of  Luckford  lake,  which, 
rising  in  the  park  of  Lul  worth  castle,  flows  n.  and  joins  tbe  From&  On  the  w..  however, 
the  water-boundaiT  is  not  complete,  the  district  being  connected  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  CO.  at  East  Lulworth,  and  the  so-called  isle  of  Purbeck  is  therefore  really  a  penin- 
sula. In  ancient  times  the  isle  of  Purbeck  was  a  royal  deer-forest.  See  Purbece  Beds 
and  PtmBECK  Maiwlb. 

FVEBECK  BEDS,  a  group  of  strata  forming  the  upper  members  of  the  oolitic  period 
(q.v.),  and  so  named  l>ccHuse  they  are  well  developed  in  the  peninsula  called  the  islu  of 
rurbeck  (q.v.),  8.  of  Poole  estuary  in  Dorsetshire.  They  are.  like  the  Wealden  Ijeda 
above  them,  chiefly  fresU-water  formations;  but  their  orgnnic  rcmuins  join  them  more 
closely  to  the  marine-formed  oolites  below  than  to  the  superior  Wealden  scries.  Though 
of  a  very  limited  geographical  extent,  the  Purbeck  beds  have  yet  considerable  impor* 
tonco  from  the  changes  in  animal  life  that  took  place  during  their  deposition.  Oenerally 
less  than  200  ft.  in  thickness,  thev,  however,  exhibit  three  distinct  and  peculiar  sets  of 
animal  remains.  This  has  caused  them  to  be  arranged  into  three  corresponding  groups, 
known  as  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  Purbecks. 

The  upper  Purbecks  are  entirely  fresh-water,  and  the  strata  are  largely  charged  with 
the  remains  of  shells  and  fish;  the  cases  of  the  cntomostraca  eyprides  are  very  abun- 
dant and  cbacacteristic  The  building-stone  called  Purbeck  marble  belongs  to  tbis 
division. 

The  middle  Purbecks  record  numerous  changes  dtfring  their  deposition.  Tbe  new- 
est  of  the  strata  consists  of  fresh-water  limestone,  with  the  remains  of  eyprides,  turtles, 
and  flsli.  This  rests  on  brackish  water-beds— cyrena  with  layers  of  corbulaand  melania. 
Below  this  there  are  marine  strata,  containing  many  species  of  sen-shells.  Then  follow 
some  fresh  and  brackish-water  limestone  and  shales,  which  again  rest  on  the  cinder-bed. 
a  marine  argillaceous  deposit,  contaiuiog  a  vast  accumulation  of  tlie  shells  of  a  small 
oyAter.  Tins  is  preceded  by  fresh-water  strata,  abounding  in  the  remiuns  of  entomos- 
Inica,  and  containing  some  beds  of  cherty  HmeBtone,  in  which))|ld«jbpwCI^Uiral  to 
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bave  been  the  spore-cases  of  species  of  cbara,  have  been  found.  At  tbe  base  of  thit 
sub  group,  a  marine  shale  oocura,  containing  sheila  and  Impressions  apparently  of  s  large 
zoBtera. 

The  lower  Pnrbei^  begin  with  a  series  of  fresh-water  marls,  containing  enUsaos- 
traca  and  shells.  These  rest  on  strata  of  bncklsh-water  origin;  and  then  follows  a  sin- 
gular old  vegetable  soil,  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  cycads,  and  the  etems  of 
ctmiferous  trees.  From  ita  black  color  and  incoliert^tit  condition,  this  layer  Lbs  received 
from  the  qiiarrymen  the  Qame  of  tiie  ''dirt-bed"  (q.v.).  This  rests  on  the  basenietit-bcd 
of  tbe  whole  group,  which  ia  a  fresh-water  limestone,  charged  willi  entomostracn  and 
.shells,  and  contains  the  tbln  layer  in  which  Mr.  Beckles  has  lately  found  the  remains  of 
BCreral  ^)ecie6  of  mammaliu. 

WBBSOE  XA&BLE  is  an  impure  fresh-water  limestone,  containing  immense  num- 
hers  of  the  shells  of  paludina,  from  which  it  derives  its  "  figure"  when  polished.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  In  the  internal  decoration  of  churches  and  other  buildings  In  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  It  is  quarried  in  the  peninsula  of  Purbecb,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  belongs  to  the  upper  section  of  the  Purbeck  beds  (q.v.). 

WJtCKLL,  HsKUY.  the  most  eminent  of  English  musiciuns,  was  b.  at  Westminster  in 
1658,  and  was  sou  of  Hunry  Purcell,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cbapel-royal  appointed 
at  tbe  restoration.  He  tost  bis  father  at  tlie  agu  of  six,  and  was  Indebted  for  his  musiciit 
training  to  Cook,  Humphreys,  and  Dr.  Blow.  His  compositions  at  a  vrry  early  age 
showea  evidence  of  Uilent.  In  1670  be  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Cliri^ttupher  Qibbous 
as  organist  of  Westminster  abbey :  and  in  1682  he  was  made  organist  of  the  cbapel-royaL 
He  wrote  numerous  anthems  and  other  compositions  for  tbe  churcli,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  the  various  cathedrals,  and  have  retained  their  place  to  tbe 
present  day.  Purcell's  dramatic  and  chamlMjr  compositions  are  even  more  remarkable. 
Among  tUe  former  may  be  mentioned  his  music  (o  the  Temped  bis  songs  in  Dryden's 
King  Arthur,  his  rausic  to  Howard's  and  Dryden's  Indian  Qwm,  to  Urfey^siJon  Quix&te, 
etc.  A  great  many  of  his  cantatas,  odes,  glees,  catches,  and  rounds  are  ^et  familiar  to 
lovers  of  vocal  music.  In  1683  he  composed  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violms  and  a  bass. 
Purcell  studied  the  Italian  masters  deeply,  and  often  made  reference  to  his  obligations 
to  them.  In  originality  and  vigor,  as  well  as  harmony  and  variety  of  expression,  he  far 
surpassed  both  his  predecessors  and  his  contemDoniries.  His  church  music  has  been 
collected  and  edited  from  tbe  original  MS.  by  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  in  a  folio  work  which 
appeared  iu  1826-S6,  with  a  portrait  and  essay  on  hts  life  and  works.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Jibbey. 

PURCELL,  John  Baptist,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1800;  educated  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,and 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1836 ;  became  professor  in 
Mount  St.  Mary's  college.  Emmittsburg,  and  was  its  president  1829-S8.  In  1833  lie  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1860  archbishop.  He  has  published  Leetura 
and  Pastoral  Letters;  Life  of  X,  D.  McLeod;  and  The  Soman  Clergy. 

PURCHAS,  Samuel.  1577-1828;  b,  at  Tbaxted,  Essex,  England;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge; obtained  tbe  vicarage  of  Eastwood,  but  committing  the  cure  to  his  brother,  he 
settled  iu  London  for  the  greater  advantage  of  preparing  and  printing  the  collection  of 
travels  which  he  had  commenced.  He  published  the  first  volume  in  1618.  and  the  lost 
four  13  years  later  under  the  title,  Pui-ehat :  Si$  PUgrimage.  or  S^iom  of  the  WoHd. 
and  the  aeligiont  (^mned  in  All  Aget  and  Places  IHm^iered  from  the  Oreatton  vnto  fiftui 
Present.  In  1615  lie  was  made  bacbelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
Martin's,  Liidgate,  in  London,  and  chaplain  to  Dr.  Abbott,  arcbbisliop  of  Canterbury. 
The  publication  of  his  works  brouglit  him  into  debt.  He  published  also  Mieroeosmu»,  or 
the  History  of  Man;  The  King's  lowffr  and  Triumplial  Arch  of  London;  A  Funeral 
Sermon. 

FUHCHASE-STSTEK,  a  highly  unpopular  and  much  misunderstood  arrangement  in 
the  British  army,  by  which  a  large  proportion — more  tlian  half — of  the  first  appoint- 
ments of  officers  and  their  subsequent  promotion  used  Ui  be  effected.  It  dates  from  tbe 
first  formation  of  an  English  standing  army,  and  was  formally  recognized  in  Xba  r^gn 
of  queen  Anne.  Tbe  system  itself  was  very  simple.  A  price  was  fixed  by  regulation 
for  each  sulwtantive  rank  (sec  Prohotiok),  viz. : 

Price.  DlfTerecce. 

Lieutenant-colonel  £4500  £1800 

Major   8200  1400 

Captain   1800  1100 

Lieutenant   700  SSO 

Comet  or  ensign   460 

When  any  officer  holding  one  of  these  regimental  commissions  desired  to  retire  from  the 
army,  he  was  entitled  to  sell  his  commission  for  the  price  stipnlated  in  tbe  above  table — 
£4.500  in  the  case  of  a  lieut.col.  This  sum  was  made  uo  by  the  senior  maj..  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  purchase,  bu^ng  the  rank  of  lieut.cdt.  for  £1800;  the  senior  capt, 
^.'illing  and  able  to  purchase,  buying  a  majority  for  £1400;  a  lient.  purchasing  his  com- 
pany for  £1100:  a  comet  or  ensign  becoming  lieiit.  on  payment  of  £250;  and,  lasttv,  by 
the  sale  to  scmie  young  gentleman  of  an  ensigncy  or  cometc^  for  £4^^J^^^tice. 
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fancy  prices  liigber  tUea  tbe  aboTe  wera  usually  eiveo,  according  to  the  popularity  of  a 
rc^moDt,  nod  vested  iulerests  in  these  over-regulatiou  prices  caused  most  serious  com- 
plications \\iieuever  the  govenimeut  made  any  cliniige  uffectiDg  tlm  promotion  of  pur- 
dinee  ottlcers  Tbe  vulue  of  commisvioas  in  tbe  guards  w:is  also  greater;  but  as  they 
constitute  but  a  few  regiments,  and  ure  mostly  o^cercd  from  tlie  nobility,  tbgy  do  not 
need  particultir  description. 

No  couiniissiuu  could  be  purchased  liy  one  ofltoer  unless  another  officer  vacated  his 
f  commis^n  by  its  sale.  Death  vucaucies,  vocancilS  caused  by  augmenting  n  regiment, 
vacancies  resulting  from  the  promotion  of  colouels  to  be  mnjor-gencralB,  were  filled 
'without  purchase,  usually  by  seniority.   No  rank  above  lieut.col.  could  be  purchnsed. 

It  is  alleged  u  ith  truth  that  purchase  enabled  the  rich  man  to  step  over  the  liend  of 
the  poorer  but  perlinps  better  quallBeii  non-purcliasing  officer;  and  that  money  decided 
where  merit  sliuuld  be  the  only  guide.  These  disadvantages,  however,  it  is  replied, 
were  not  unmixed.  Purchase,  it  is  argued,  introduced  into  the  army  men  of  a  very  high 
class  In  sodety,  who  gave  a  tone  to  the  whole  of  military  life.  A  great  proportion  of 
tliese  wealthy  men  entered  with  the  intention  of  merely  spending  a  few  years  in  the 
army.  This  tended  to  keep  the  officers  young — a  great  advantKge;  and,  further,  pro- 
vided in  the  country,  among  its  gentlem? n,  a  body  of  men  well  adapted  for  comlnands 
in  the  militia  and  volunteere.  Moreover,  selection  exercised  nrliiti-arily,  as  it  must  Iw 
wlten  tbe  men  from  whom  the  selection  is  to  be  made  are  scuttorcd  all  over  the  world, 
away  from  the  selecting  power,  is  linhle  to  create  dissatisfaction.  Under  purchase, 
exchange  was  a  common  thing;  for  tbe  rich  officers,  for  private  reasons  of  locality,  etc., 
were  glad  to  change  frequently  from  regiment  to  regiment,  entering  in  each  case  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  officers  of  their  rank  in  their  new  regiment.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  advantage  to  the  non-exchanging  officer,  as  it  pushed  him  to  tlie  lop;  and  the  first 
death  or  other  non-purchase  promotion  then  fell  to  him.  An  officer  who  had  not  pur- 
chased at  all  might,  nevertheless,  sell  his  commission  for  its  full  value  if  he  had  served 
20  years,  or  for  a  sum  less  than  the  regulated  price  after  shorter  sei'vice.  Tliis  was  also 
a  spur  to  promotion.  On  the  whole,  though  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  and  annoyance 
of  being  passed  over  by  younger  officers,  the  noQ-purchasing,  i.e.,  the  poor  officers  hen- 
«flted  pecuniarily  by  the  parcuase-system.  This  is  proved  by  the  slow  progress  officers 
made  in  corps  where  purchase  did  not  exist,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  royal  marines.  Few 
would  counsel  tbe  formation  of  a  new  armv  with  such  a  system  iis  purchase;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  its  advantages  in  its  woriiing.  Purchase  did  not  exist  in  the 
artillery,  eogiaeers,  marines,  19th  to  2l8t  regiment*,  of  cavalry,  or  101st  to  lOOtb  regi- 
ments of  foot.  Tbe  purchase-system  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant  in  July,  1871 ;  and 
by  the  regulation  of  the  forces  act  of  the  same  year,  parliament  laid  down  a  scheme  for 
tiie  gradual  compensation  of  officers  who  bad  lost  their  selling  rights.  Under  that 
scheme  it  is  expected  tliat  a  sum-total  amounting  to  nearly  £6,000,000  will  be  required. 

FTJSCHASEB.   See  Bajx. 

PURCHAS  JUDGSfENT,  dcliTcred  by  tbe  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council 
in  Herbert  v.  PurekaB,  an  appeal  from  tbe  Canterbury  court  of  arches  brought  in  1871. 
The  defendant  or  respondent  was  charged  with  improperly  conducting  public  service  nt 
Bt.  James's  chapel,  Brighton,  England.  The  principal  offenses  were  the  use  of  the 
mixed  chalice,  of  a  cap  or  beretta,  of  "  holy  water,"  and  of  wafer-bread  in  tlie  eucharist, 
the  wearing  of  certain  vestments,  and  the  taming  of  bis  back  to  the  people  at  certain 
stages  of  the  service.  The  decision  of  tlie  court  was  adverse  to  Mr,  Purchas  on  all 
points  except  thnt  relating  the  berctta.  The  judgment  was  rendered  on  an  ex  parte 
hearing,  as  the  respondent  was  provided  with  funds  to  procure  counsel  only  after  the 
decidion  was  pronounceil;  liis  petition  for  a  reliearing  of  tbe  case  was  refused,  and  the 
course  of  the  court  in  no  doing  was  the  subject  of  much  unfavorable  comment.  Mr. 
Purchas  was  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  aud  admonished  to  discontinue  tlie  prohibited 
practices.  He  refused  io  cnmply,  and  In  1872  was  suspended,  and  his  property  seques- 
trated to  pay  the  costs.    He  died  in  Oct.,  1872. 

PUBFLES,  or  PurfiiBwed.  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  with  reference  to  the  lining, 
bordering,  or  garnishing  of  robes,  or  oruooientation  of  armor. 
FITBOA'TIOH.   See  Ordkal. 

PUBOATIVSB  are  mcdicinefl  which,  within  definite  and  comparatively  short  time 
after  exhibition,  produce  tlic  evaniation  of  the  bowels.  Tlie  remedies  included  under 
this  bead  have,  however,  various  modifications  of  action,  which  adapt  them  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  different  therapeutic  applications.  They  are  divided  hy  Percira  into  five 
groups,  viz. : 

1.  Lax(Uire». — A  purgative  is  said  to  be  laxative  when  It  operates  so  mildly  as  merely 
to  evacuate  tbe  intestines  witbont  occasioning  any  general  excitement  of  the  system,  or 
any  extraordinary  increase  of  watery  secretion  from  tbe  capillaries  of  tbe  alimentary 
canal.  This  group  includes  manna,  sulphur,  cassia  pulp,  castor  oil,  etc.;  and  purgii- 
tives  of  tliis  kind  are  employed  when  we  wish  to  evacuate  the  bowels  with  the  least 
possible  irritation,  as  in  children  and  pregnant  women;  In  persons  suffering  from  hernia, 
piles,  stricture  or  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  etc.  ^  1 

2.  SaliTu  or  CoaUiig  PargaH^et,  such  as  sulphate  of  magneriapipide^o^aadtijtOmBgof 
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soda,  either  in  simple  solution  or  in  the  form  of  seidlttz  powder  (q.T.).  They  give 
rue  to  more  watery  eviicuations  tlian  tlie  members  of  the  preceding  group,  and  are 
much  employed  in  inflammatory  and  fubiile  cases. 

8.  MiUler  Acrid  Purgatiea,  such  as  senna,  rhubarb,  and  aloes.  They  possess  acrid 
aud  stimulating  properties,  and  are  intermediate  in  activity^  between  the  last  and  the 
next  grouD.  Senna  (generally  in  tlie  form  of  black  draught)  is  employed  when  we  want 
an  active  out  not  very  irritant  purgative.  Rhubarb  is  especially  adapted  for  patlenta 
when  there  ia  a  want  of  tone  in  the  iitimentary  canal.  Aloes  is  used  in  torpid  conditions 
of  the  large  intestine;  but  as  tliis  drut;  irrilntes  the  I'ectum  it  should  be  avoided  in  cases 
of  piles  and  of  pregnancy,  especially  if  there  is  any  threatening  of  niiscarriaire. 

4.  Drattic  PurgtUhes,  such  iis  jaiap.  Bcammony,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  colocynlh,  and 
elaterium,  when  swallowed  iu  large  doses,  act  as  irritant  poisons,  and  ore  employed  in 
mecUcine  when  the  Iwwels  have  resisted  the  action  of  milder  purgatives,  or  when  we 
wish  to  exert  a  powerful  derivative  action  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  (as  in 
cases  of  apoplexy,  when  croton  oil  is  commonly  usetl),  or  wlien  ft  is  uecessory  lo  remove 
a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  system,  as  in  dropsical  Sections,  in  which  case, 
elaterium,  from  its  bydragngue  power.  Is  usually  employed. 

5.  Mercurial  Purgatiees,  the  chief  of  wliich  are  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  gray  powder.  . 
They  are  commonly  given  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  discharge  of  bile,  although 
their  power  in  this  respect  has  recently  lieen  denied.  As  their  action  Ls  uncertain,  they 
are  usually  combined  with  or  followed  by  other  pur^tives.  Podophyllin  (q.v.)  has 
reccnUr  been  mucli  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  bilious  emcuations.  Hamilton's 
book  On  Purgative  Medicines,  whidi  was  published  more  tlian  half  a  century  ago,  is  still 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  thb  article. 

PTTBO'ATOKT  (Lat.  purgatorium,  from  purgo,  I  cleanse),  is  the  name  given,  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Oriental  churches,  to  a  place  of  purgation,  in  which,  according  to 
their  religious  system,  souls  after  death  either  are  punned  from  venial  sins  ( p6ixata 
vgadUa),  or  nndergo  Uie  tempotul  punishment  which,  after  tlie  guilt  of  mortal  sin  (poiwita 
tnartaUa)  has  been  reinitted,  still  remains  to  be  endur>id  by  the  sinner.  The  ultimate  eternal 
happiness  of  their  souls  is  supposed  to  be  secured ;  but  they  are  detained  for  n  time  in  a 
slate  of  purgation,  in  order  to  be  fitted  to  appear  iu  that  presence  into  which  nothing 
imperfect  can  enter.  As  there  is  some  obscurity  and  much  misunderstanding  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  briefly  explain  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  as  collected  from  authentic 
sources,  distinguishing  tliose  thlnga^which  are  held  by  them  as  "of  faith,"  from  tho 
opinions  which  are  freely  discussed  in  their  schools.  Catliolics  hold  as  articles  of  their 
faith  (1)  that  there  is  a  purgatory  in  the  sense  explained  abovo,  and  (2)  that  tho  souls 
there  detained  derive  relief  from  tlie  prayers  of  tlie  faithful  and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  The  Scriptural  grounds  alleged  by  them  In  support  of  this  view  are  2d  Mace.  xii. 
43-46  (on  which  they  rely,  not  merely  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  inspired,  but  even 
as  a  simple  historical  testimony).  Matt.  xii.  82,  1st  Cor.  iii.  11-15,  Ist  Cor.  xv.  29;  as  well 
as  on  certain  lees  decisive  indications  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  Psalms —  , 
as  xxxvii.  (in  Auth.  Vers,  xxxviii.)  1,  and  Ixv.  13.  And  in  all  these  passa^s  they  argue 
not  alone  from  the  words  themselves,  but  from  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the  fathers, 
as  containing  the  doctrine  of  a  pui^tory.  The  direct  testimonies  cited  by  Catholic 
writers  from  the  fathers  to  the  belief  of  their  respective  ages  as  to  Uie  existence  .of  a 
pur^torv,  are  verj^  numerous,  We  may  instance  among  the  Greeks:  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. SCroinata,  vii.  13;  Origen,  Horn.  xvi.  c.  fi.  6  in  Jer^miam;  vi.  Horn,  in  B^sodi;  xiv. 
Horn,  in  Levit.;  xrviii.  Ilom,  in  Nitmb.;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  GonstanUm.  iv.  71 ;  Athanas- 
ius,  QtttMf.  xxxiv.  ad  Antioch.;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  Mf/gtag.  v.  9;  Basil,  Horn,  in 
J^alm,  V.  7;  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  xii,  Orat.  de  Laude  AUtanasii;  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Orat  de  Bapt.;  as  abo  Epiphanius,  Eplirem,  Theodoret,  and  others.  Among  the  Lntins: 
Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  Lactantius.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and,  above  all,  Augustine, 
from  whom  many  most  decisive  passagi^  are  dted;  Paulinus.of  Nola;  and  GresoiT- 
the  great,  in  whom  the  doctrine  Is  found  in  all  tho  fullness  of  its  modem  detail.  The 
epitaphs  of  the  catacombs,  too,  supply  Catholic  controversialists  with  some  testimonies 
t6  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  and  of  the  value  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  living  in 
obtaining  not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from  suffering,  for  the  deceased;  and  the  litur- 
gies of  the  various  rites  are  still  more  decisive  and  circumstantial.  Beyond  these  two 
points,  Catholic  faith,  as  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent,  does  not  go;  and  the  council 
expressly  prohibits  Uie  popular  discussion  of  tho  "  more  difficult  and  subtle  questions, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  curiosity,  or  superstition,  or  savors  of  flltliy  lucre."  Of  the 
further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  purgatory,  tlici'e  is  one  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  grounds  of  difference  between  tiie  (Jreek  and 
Latin  churclies.  As  to  the  existence  of  purgatory,  both  these  churches  are  agreed ;  ond 
they  are  further  arreed  that  it  is  a  place  of  suffering;  but,  while  the  Latins  commonly 
hold  that  this  suffering  is  "  by  Are,"  the  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the 
suffering,  but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  "through  tribulation."  The  decree  of  union 
in  tlie  council  of  Florence  (1489)  left  this  point  free  for  discus^on.  Equally  free  arc  the 
(questions  as  to  the  situation  of  purgatorj^;  ns  to  tlie  duration  of  the  purgatorisl  suffer- 
ing; as  to  the  probable  number  of  its  inmates;  as  to  whether  they  have,  while  there 
detained*  a  ecrtaintj/  of  their  ultimate  salvation;  and  whether  a  "^rt^l^^j^^ent" 
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takes  place  on  each  iDdiTidnal  case  immediately  after  death. — See  Bellarminus,  Be 
Purgatario;  Suaresiua,  De  Purgatorio;  and  on  the  Greek  portion  of  the  subject,  Leo 
Allatius,  De  utriuaque  Eedesia  in  Dogmate  de  Purgatorio  perpetua  Qmteruione. 

The  mediseval  doctrine  and  practice  r^jarding  pargatoiT'  were  amone  the  leading 
grounds  of  the  protests  of  tlie  Waldenses  and  other  sects  of  that  age.  The  reform ers, 
as  a  body,  rejected  the  doetrioe. 

What  is  culled  the  "historical,'*  or  critical  view  of  its  geneds,  is  well  given  by  Nean- 
dcr  {Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  i.).  He  coDceives  that  its  source  is  to  be  sought  for  la  the 
ancient  Pcraiin  doctrine  of  a  purifyiug  cooflngration  which  was  to  precede  the  victoiy 
of  Ormuz.  aud  consume  everything  that  was  impure.  From  the  Persians  it  passed  with 
modifications  to  the  Jews,  aud  from  them  found  its  way  into  the  ethical  speculations  of 
the  more  cultirated  Christians.  It  harmonized  admirably  witli  the  wide-spread  philo- 
sophical notion  borrowed  by  Uie  Gnostic  Christians  from  Keo-platoniam,  that  matter  is  ^ 
inhereutly  evil.  If,  then,  tli  body  was  to  rlac,  it  must  be  purged  of  evil,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  purification — fire — was  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  high  and  pure 
conception  of  the  character  of  God  revealed  iu  tlie  New  Testament,  necessitating  a  cor^ 
.responding  moral  excellence  on  the  part  of  his  worshipers — "without  holiness  Ihidl  no 
man  see  the  Lord  " — must  have  greatly  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine,  for 
how  could  men,  only  lately  gross  heathens,  posscHsing  yet  but  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
faith,  and  with  most  of  their  heathen  habits  still  chngiug  about  them,  be  pronounced 
"holy,"  or  "fit  for  the  presence  oLOodf  Their  "faitn"  m  Christ  was  sufficient  to  save 
them,  but  Uie  work  of  sanctiflcation  was  incomplete  when  they  died,  and  must  go  on. 
Probably  it  was  a  strong  Obristiau  feeling  of  tins  sort  that  determined  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgator}'  into  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  church,  rather  than  any  Gnostic 
philosophizings,  though  the  Neo-platonic  divines  of  Alexandria  arc  the  first  to  mention  it. 

Protestaut-s  generally  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  subject  of 
purgatory,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  authority  of  tradilioa  or  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  alleging  that  motit — if  not  all — of  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
fathers,  as  in  favor  of  purgatory,  are  Insufficient  to  prove  that  they  held  any  such  doc- 
trine as  that  now  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  some  of  them  properly  rel&tiag 
only  to  tlic  subject  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  limbus  (q.T.). 
That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  Ls  the  fair  development  of  that  which  maintains  that 
prayer  ought  to  be  made  for  the  dead,  Protestants  generally  ackuowledgc.  but  refuse  to 
admit,  thnt  the  fathers  carried  out  their  views  to  any  such  consequence.  As  to  the 
alleged  evidences  from  Scripture,  they  are  commonly  set  aside  by  Protestants  as  merely 
ridiculous.  The  much-vaunted  argument  from  the  second  book  of  KaccabeeB,  is  of 
course  contemned,  as  being  from  an  apocrjrphal  book,  and  not  one  of  the  best  boolu  of 
the  Apocrypha;  besides,  that  the  passage  relates  to  nothing  more  Uiau  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  text  Matt.  xii.  83  is  explained  as  relating  to  the  final  jodgment;  and  1  Cor. 
ili.  as  relating  to  a  trial  of  voorla,  and  not  of  persons;  while  1  Cor.  xv.  39  is 

regarded  as  Iiaving  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  subject  than  any  verse  taken  at  mndom 
from  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

KTB&ZFO  NUT.   Sec  Physic  NtJT. 

TUSmoA'TIOlT,  in  a  biblical  sense,  is  the  act  through  which  an  individual  became 
fit  to  approach  the  Delry,  or  to  mix  freely  in  the  community,  in  cases  where  a  certain 
bodily  or  other  disability  had  kept  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  latter.  The  purification 
consisted  chiefly  In  expiations,  ablutions,  sometimes  accompanied  by  special  sacrifices. 
Priests  and  Levites  were  consecrated  for  the  divine  service  by  "purification ;"  proselytes 
had  to  undergo  it  at  baptism :  and  special  religious  acts  could  only  be  performed  by  those 
who  had  "bathed  their  bodies."'  Genentlly,  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  temple  or 
synagogue  without  having  washed  or  "eanctifled"  himself;  and  in  the  post-exilian 
pcriM,  bathing  was  considered  (chiefly  by  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes)  as  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  piety.  In  general,  the  Mosaic  law  distinguishes  between  "  clean"  and  "  unclean" 
persons  as  well  as  things,  calling  "  unclean"  all  that  with  which  an  Israelite  is  not  to 
come  in  contact.  It  has  Iieen  erroneously  assumed  that  all  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity 
and  purification  have  a  physical  or  medical  reason — that  is,  that  infection  was  to  be  pre- 
vented through  them ;  but  this  can  only  liave  been  the  case  in  some  instances.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  general  principle  on  which  they 
were  based.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cleanness.  like  every  other  virtue,  if  not 
enforced  on  religious  grounds,  would  have  had  few  devotees  in  those  days,  and  among 
an  eastern  people;  wfado,  again,  a  hot  cHmnte  requires  a  much  greater  attention  to  out- 
ward parity  than  more  temperate  zones.  Compared  with  the  Indian  and  Persian  laws 
in  this  re8pect,.the  Jewish  ones  seem  much  less  minute  and  harassing.  For  thepurlflca- 
tion  &om  the  severer  kinds  of  uncleanness.  a  certain  "  water  of  uocleanness"  (Lev.  xv.) 
was  prepared;  and  the  different  acts  to  be  performed  f or  the  re-admisslon  of  the  leper  into 
the  community  <I>v,  xiv.  4-32),  show  plainly  that  his  was  considered  the  last  stage  of 
Impurity.  Identical  witti  the  flrst  stage  of  the  leper's  puriflcntion  are  the  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  in  the  case  of  infected  houses  and  ^rments.  The  sixth  Seder  of  the  Mish- 
nali,  in  11  treatises  (there  is  no  Ckmam  to  this  portion,  except  to  Niddahl  jM>ntains  tlie 
most  detailed  regnlations  (as  fixed  by  tradition)  on  this  point.  'S'||ff^^gq^H^eQi^hUi^8, 
we  may  add  in  conclusion,  was  In  later  times  considered  ritually  necessary,  in  acooraance 
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with  ths  Talmudica]  muxiin,  that  "eveiy  table  should  ptoperly  be  sauctifled  into  an 
altar."   See  Uncleannesb. 

All  the  Jewish  cerenioQlal  purifications  are  commonly  regarded  bj  ChrlsUan  tbeo- 
lojnans  as  emblematic  of  the  necessity  of  holioe^  in  tlie-people  of  the  Lord,  and  pardcu- 
^arly  ia  aU  acts  of  worship. 

FITBIFICATION  of  the  BIBBSEB  TIBOni'  XABT,  Feast  of,  a  festival  in  comTnctnora- 
ion  of  the  "  purification"  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mury,  iu  nccordance  with  the  ceremonial 
aw  of  Lev.  xii.  3,  This  ceremony  was  appointed  for  the  fortieth  day  after  childbirth, 
.vhich,  reckoning  from  Dec.  85  (the  nativity  of  our  Lord),  falls  upon  Feb.  2,  on  which 
lay  the  puriticalion  is  celebrated.  The  history  of  Mary's  compliance  with  the  law  is 
^•elated  in  Luke  ii.  22-24;  and  as  on  the  same  occdsion  she  compued  also  with  llie  law  of 
Numb,  xviii.  15,  by  the  offering  prescribed  in  redempliou  of  the  first-horn,  the  festival 
'  Is  also  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  fi^'sentation  of  the  Child  Jesos,"  or  the  "Feast  of 
Simeon,"  and  sometimes,  also,  "of  the  Meeting"  (oentrnu).  in  allusion  to  Simeon's  meet- 
ing the  Virgin  raotlier,  and  taking  the  child  into  bis  arms  (Luke  ii.  25).  The  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  festival  is' uncertain.  The  first  clear  trace  of  H  h  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  c. ,  during  tlie  reign  of  Marcia,  and  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Its  introduc- 
tion in  the  Roman  church  in  4M  was  made,  by  pope  Gtelasius,  the  occasion  of  Iransfening 
to  a  Christian  use  the  festivities  which  at  that  season  were  annexed  to  the  pagan  festival 
of  the  Lupercalia. 

PURIM,  the  festival  instituted  by  Mordecai  at  the"B\iggeetion  of  Esther,  to  commem- 
orate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  massacre  with  which  they  were 
threatened  through  the  plots  of  Haman.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  tot,  and  the  festival 
was  probably  cafled  Purim  In  ircmy,  Hsman  having  cast  lots  to  ascertain  the  auspicious 
day  for  executing  the  bloody  decree  of  the  king.  The  feslival  is  observed  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Adar.  According  to  modem  custom  the  previous  day  is  kept  as  a  fnst-day, 
called  the  fast  of  Esther.  Some  fast  three  days,  as  Esther  first  enjoined.  As  eood  as  the 
stars  appear  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  caudles  are  lighted  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the 

Eople  assemble  iu  the  synagogue.  After  a  short  prayer  and  thankf'giving  the  book  of 
thcr,  written  on  a  separate  parchment  called  Mcgillah,  is  read  through.  When  the 
name  Haman  is  read  the  congregation  cry  out,  "May  his  name  perish!'  and  the  chil- 
dren spring  rattles  and  mnko  other  noises.  When  the  reading  of  the  Hegillah  is  finished 
the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  " Cursed  be  Haman;  blessed  be  Mordecai;  cursed  be 
Zoresh  (wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther;  cur.«cd  be  all  idolaters;  blessed  be  all 
Israelites;  and  blessed  be  Harbonah,  who  hanged  Haman."  In  the  morning  service  in 
the  synagogue  is  read  the  law  whicli  relates  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekiles,  the  sup- 
posed ancestors  of  Haman.  The  rest  of  the  day  is.spent  iu  festivity,  sending  presentsto 
one  anotlier,  and  bestowing  alms  on  the  poor,  followed  by  plays  and  masquerades. 

FIT'BITAHS,  a  name  first  given,  according  to  Fuller  in  1564,  and  according  to 
Btrype  in  1569,  to  those  clergymen  of  Ibe  church  of  England  who  refused  to  confonn 
to  its  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  as  arranged  ny  archbishop  Parker  and  his 
Episcopal  coadjutors.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  puntan  tendency  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land is  as  old  as  tlie  church  itself;  and  to  seek  for  its  true  origin  we  must  go  back  to  the 
period  of  Cranmer,  who,,  when  laying  the  fcundations  of  English  Protestantism  in  a 
nation  only  half-prepared  for  the  ciiange,  found  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to  the 
older  religion,  and  to  build  the  new  church  on  an  elaborate  system  of  compromise.  This 
feature  of  "Anglicanism" — its  essential  broad-diurehiajn — gave  great  offense  to  the 
stricter  and  more  doctrinal  of  the  English  reformers,  who  neither  cared  nor  were  com- 
petent to  look  at  the  thing  from  a  statesman's  point  of  view.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
brief  thoun^  it  was,  showed  quite  clearly  that  if  the  party  in  the  English  church  who 
had  acquired  not  only  their  theology,  but  their  opinions  of  church  government  from  Cal- 
vin, ever  got  the  upper  hand,  they  would  not  stop  till  tliey  had  reconstructed,  on  a  much 
simpler  basis,  the  wliole  ecclesiastical  fabric.  The  reaction  under  Mary  drove  most  of 
them  to  seek  safety  in  exile  on  the  continent.  It  was  here  the  first  definite  step  in  the  his- 
torj' of  Puritanism  was  taken,  A  number  of  the  exiles  resident  al  Frankfurt  determined  to 
adopt  the  Oenevan  service-book  in  preference  to  tliat  appointed  by  king  Edward,  and 
though  their  attempt  proved  a  failure,  putlyou  account  of  the  opposition  of  others  <tf 
the  exiles,  yet  it  -showed  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  tried  to  carry  their  convictions 
into  practice.  On  their  return  to  England,  after  tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  stru^le 
was  renewed.  But  the  virile  queen  would  not  tolerate  their  notions,  and  during  her 
whole  reign  punished  in  the  most  stringent  style  all  who  refused  to  obey  the  Episcopal 
irdinances.  The  position  assumed  by  the  puritans  was  thtt  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and 
I'iscipline  of  the  church  of  England  required  further  reformation;  that  the  church,  as 
Taen  constituted,  did  not  separate  itself  markedly  enough  from  Roman  Catholicism;  and 
that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  to  abandon  evenrthing  that  could  boast 
yt  no  other  auUiority  tlian  tradition  or  the  will  of  man,  and  to  follow  as  far  as  possible 
the  "pure"  word  of  God.  Hence  their  name,  which  was  probably  given  in  derision.  In 
spite  of  the  sharpest  rejiressive  measures  their  principles  gradually  spread  among  the 
serious  portion  of  the  laity,  who  were  also  called  puritans.  But  the  name  appears 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  those  who  wished  for  certain  radic^  changes  li^  the 
fornu  of  the  church.   The  chazacter  that  generally  acoompaniiditaili^iw^UW^ttrally 
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enough  to  a  wider  use  of  tlie  term;  hence,  according  to  Sylveflter,  "the  viclouB  multi- 
tude of  the  ungodly  called  all  purltaDS  that  wei%  strict  and  serious  in  a  holy  life,  were 
thej  ever  so  conformable."  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  use 
the  word.  From  this  very  breadth  of  usage  one  sees  that  there  were  different  degrees 
of  Puritanism.  "Some  would  have  been  content  witli  a  moderate  reform  in  the  ritea,  dis- 
cipline, and  liturgy  of  the  church;  others  ^like  Cartwright  of  Cambridge)  wished  to 
abolish  Episcopacy  altogether,  and  to  substitute  Presbyterianism;  while  a  third  party, 
the  Brownists  or  Indepuudeuta  (q.v.),  were  out-and-out  dissenters,  opposed  aliae  to 
Presbyterianism  and  f^iscopacy.  During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  continued  more  and  more  to  leaven  English  society  and  the  English 
parliament,  although-the  most  violent  efforts  were  made  by  both  monarclis  to  extirpate' 
lU  The  ^nnnicalpFoccodiugs  of  Laud  and  of  ttie  Laudian  bisliops,  and  the  outrages 
practiced  by  Gliarles  on  tlie  English  constitution,  led  many  who  were  not  at  all  Genevan  In 
their  ideas  to  oppose  both  church  and  king  for  Uie  sake  of  the  national  liberties.  Hume 
distinguishes  three  kinds  of  puritans:  1,  The  pattUeal  pw-ttan,  who  dieMked  the  bishops, 
not  so  much  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  as  on  account  of  tbcir  servility  toward  the  king, 
and  their  priestly  antipathy  to  civil  liberty;  3,  The  puritan*  in  church  dtsctpUiie,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism ;  S,  The  doctrinal  puritans,  who  were 
strong  CalviniBts  on  such  points  as  pred«tination,  free-will,  grace,  etc.,  but  were  not 
oppowd  to  Episcopacy  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  tlie  monarch,  and  who  cob- 
tented  tliemselves  with  assidling  the  Arminianism  that  was  encouraged  at  court.  The 
attitude  of  this  third  class  was  certainly  anomalous,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
exercised  so  little  influence  or  control  on  tbe  marcli  of  events  in  the  great  civil  struggle. 
The  second  class  was  by  far  the  most  numerous — at  least  among  the  clerey;  and  at  nrst 
it  seemed  as  if  the  clergy  were  going  to  have  tilings  all  their  own  way.  For  example,  in 
tbe  memorable  "Westminster  assembly  of  divines"  (164S),  the  great  majority  of  the 
ministers  were  Presbyterians,  and  their  Cmfetaion  of  is  quite  a  Presbyterian  affair. 
Bat  genius,  energy — the  arms  of  victory — belonged  to  the  more  advanced  puritans,  wiio 
were  predominant  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  and  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  par- 
son of  Cromwell  (q. v.).  But  the  restoration  (1060)  brought  back  Episcopacy,  and  the 
act  of  uniformity  (1662)  threw  the  puritans  of  the  church  into  the  position  of^dissenters. 
Their  subsequent  history  is  treated  under  the  different  forms  of  dissent.  Before  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  so  great  were  tbe  hardships  to  which  the  puritans  were  exposed  that 
many  of  them  emUn^ted  to  America,  to  seek  liberty  and  peace  on  the  solitary  shores  of 
the  new  world.  'Diere  they  became  the  founders  of  the  New  England  states,  and  culti- 
Tated  unmolested  that  form  of  Christianity  to  which  they  were  attached.  Nowhere  did 
the  spirit  of  puritanism  in  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good  more  thoroughly  express  itself  than 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  nor  have  its  traces  wholly  disappeared  even  yet.  In 
Scotland  puritanism,  in  the  shape  of  Presbyterianism,  was  from  the  first  the  established 
religion;  hence  it  does  not  present  itself  to  us  In  that  country  as  a  smuggling,  suffering, 
antagonistic,  and  protesting  force;  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  name  of  puritan  ever 
given  even  to  the  extremest  sect  of  Covenanters. — See  Keale's  History  <^  uie  Puritam; 
Price's  Ihetory  of  Noneonformity;  Macaulay's  History  of  England;  and  Br.  Stoughtan's 
Work*. 

PVBL,  a  beverage  now  little  used  except  nmong  the  lower  classes  in  and  around  Lon- 
don. It  is  made  by  warming  a  pint  of  ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  adding 
some  sugar  and  a  wine-glassful  of  gin,  rum,  or  brandy. 

FTTSLIFB,  pieces  of  timber  used  In  framed  roofs  between  the  principals,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  rafters. 

PirxK£KE]n>,  n  fiourishing  little  t.  in  n.  Holland,  10  m.  n.  of  Amsterdam,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  great  canal  from  that  city  to  the  North  sea.  Pop.  '75,  4,788.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  cattle,  and  wood,  upward  of  1,500,000  Iba.  of  cheese 
beingtannualiy  sold  in  the  market.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Purmerend  are  to  be  found 
tbe  richest  meadows,  the  finest  cattle,  the  neatest  farm-houses,  and  tbe  most  perfect 
dairies  and  cow-stablea  Piirmercnd  has  nlsoa  considerable  shipping  trade,  and  imports 
timber.  Tlie  town,  which  sprang  up  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Purmersteln 
(built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15tli  c),  derives  its  name  from  being  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  Purmer,  formerly  a  sheet  of  water,  by  drainage  made  a  fertile  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 6,701  acres. 

PinUTEAH,  a  large  t,  of  British  India,  capital  of  an  extensive  and  populous  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Ben^l,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  stnnds  on 
both  banks  of  the  Little  Kosi  river,  280  m.  u.n.w.  of  Calcutta.  It  covers  a  considerable 
area,  but  it  is  not  compactly  built,  there  being  numerous  plantations,  gardens,  aud  other 
open  places  within  the  boundaries.  Around  the  town  are  numerous  straggling  tillages. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  is  grown  in  the  vicinitj.  The  civic  establishment 
constets  for  the  most  part  of  Europeans.  Pop.  '73,  of  town,  16,057;  of  district,  1,714,799. 

FTTSPLS  OF  CAS8I1T8,  or  Gold  PtmPLE.  a  beautiful  coloring  material  of  a  vitreous 
character,  which  was  made  known  in  Germany  in  the  17th  c.  by  an  artist  named  Andrew 
Cassius,  whose  father  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Sleswick.  Its  property  is  to  give  a 
beauUf  q)  mby  red  to  glass,  and  it  was  therefore,  and  stiU  is,  employed  to  make  imita- 
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tioD  rabies.  It  is  made  by  combining  one  part  of  neutral  cliloride  of  gold  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  protocbloride  aud.two  parts  of  perchloridc  of  tin,  alt  in  solution. 
When  mixed  together,  a  beautiful  purple  precipitate  is  the  result,  -which  is  the  puiple  of 
Casaius.  The  French  recipe,  which  is  s»id  to  be  the  best,  is  10  parts  of  acid  chloride 
ol  gold  dissolved  in  2,000  parts  of  distilled  water.  To  this  add  a  solution,  carefully 
prepared,  in  another  vessel,  of  10  parts  of  pure  tin  in  20  parts  of  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  1000  parts  of  water.  On  mixing  the  two,  the  purple  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
and  is  separated  by  fllteriitg  and  decantation. 

FUBFU  G0L0B8.  Painters  in  oil  and  water  colors  produce  the  various  sliades  of 
purple  b^r  the  admixture  of  pure  red  aud  pure  blue  colors.  Dyers  obtain  this  color 
from  various  sources,  all  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting.  From  a  very  early 
period,  purple  has  been  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  colors,  aud  came  to  be  the 

Smbol  of  imperial  power.  Probably  one  great  reason  for  tliis  was  the  enormous  cost  of 
e  only  purple  color  known  to  the  ancients,  the  l^rian  purple,  which,  was  obtained  in 
minute  quantities  oi^y  from  a  Mediterranean  species  of  molluscous  animal  or  ahell-flsh, 
the  murftx  trviu:ulu8,  and  perhaps  also  purpura  lapiUu$.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  wool 
double-dyed  with  this  color  was  called  dibapha,  and  was  so  excessively  dear,  that  a  sin- 
gle pound- weight  cost  a  thousand  denarii,  or  about  £35  sterling.  A  single  murex  only 
yields  a  small  drop  of  the  secretion,  consequently  very  large  numbers  had  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  obtain  enough  to  dye  even  a  small  amount  of  wool.  Tareutum,  the  modem 
Otrauto,  was  one  of  the  great  murex  flsheries  of  the  Romans,  and  there  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  large  dyeing  establishments.  Vast  heaps  of  the  shells  have  been  discovered  there, 
the  remains  of  its  lormer  industry.  With  the  decline  of  the  Soman  empire,  the  «nplo^- 
ment  of  this  puiple  color  ceased,  and  it  wwrnot  until  a  Florentine  of  the  nameof  Orclul- 
lini  discovered  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  lichen  now  called  orchella  weed,  that  a  sim- 
ple purple  color  was  known  in  Europe.  The  discovery  was  kept  secret  in  Italy  for 
neariy  a  century,  and  that  country  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  prepared  dye, 
which  received  the  name  of  orchil  or  archil  (q.v.).  The  color  was  very  fugitive,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  used  by  itself;  it,  however,  was  found  very  useful  in  combination,  and 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  brightening  up  otiier  colors.  Many  improvements  have  been 
lately  made  In  aicnil  dyeing,  especially  in  fixing  it.  Its  value,  however,  has  beengreatly 
lessened  by  the  dlscoveiy  cn  the  beautiful  series  of  purples  yielded  by  coal-tar  as  results 
of  the  combination  of  one  of  its  products  called  aniline  with  other  bodies.  Sec  Dteuts. 

FUSFLE  EXFESQB,  Apotura  iria  or  NffmjAatia  Ait,  one  of  the  largest  of  British 
butterflies,  and  one  of  the  most  richly  colored.  The  expanse  of  wings  is  from  Zilo  ^ 
inches.  The  wings  are  strong  and  thick,  and  the  flight  more  sustained  thnn  Uiat  of 
many  batto^es.  The  purple  emperor  is  tery  often  to  be  seen  about  the  io^  of  oak- 
trees. 

FUSPUfc   See  Ejib-cookles. 

PUBPLE  WOOD,  or  Purple  Ukabt,  tiie  heart-wood  of  Copaifera  pub^ora  and  G. 
braetetUa,  a  veir  handsome  wood  of  a  rich  plum  color.  The  trees  producing  it  are 
natives  of  British  Guiana,  where  the  wood  is  called  generally  maTimtyana.  The  trees 
are  rather  rare  on  the  coast,  but  in  tlie  upland  forests  are  common.  The  chief  Interest 
of  the  wood  is  its  r^arkable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  artillery  aud  flre-arms.  It  is 
said  no  wood  is  better  adapted  for  mortar-beds  and  gun-carriages,  as  it  sustains  better 
than  any  other  the  violent  concusdons  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Its  chief  use  Id 
this  country  has  been  for  making  ramrods  for  muskets.   Its  jjreat  beauty  and  smootli 

K&in  would  insure  its  extenslTe  employment  in  cabinet-work  in  this  country,  if  it  were 
Iter  known. 

Fm'PUSA,  a  genus  of  gnsteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  family  bvcdnida.  The  specie!; 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  genus  buccinum  (sec  WubIiK),  but  have  a  less  elongated 
shell,  and  a  flattened  columella,  which  is  pointed  at  the  base,  and  forms  there,  with  the 
outer  lip,  a  canal  excavated  as  a  notch  in  the  shell,  and  not  projecting.  The  species  are 
,  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  P.  uipillvA  is  aspecies  pretty 
common  on  most  parts  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  smooth  and  whitish,  with  bands  of 
reddish-brown,  and  sometimes  S  in.  long.  It  feeds  on  mussels  and  other  mollusks, 
boring  th^r  diells  with  its  proboscis.  The  genus  is  interesting,  because  some  species  of 
it  were  amongst  those  which  yielded  the  famous  7)f7ian  purple  of  the  ancientf).  Jp.  patuia 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  from  which  thisdye  wasobtained,  but  it  may  have 
been  obtained  from  others,  as  P.  lajnllua.  The  dye  is  contained  in  a  small  vein-like  sac 
near  the  head.   See  Pukpi^  Colors. 

FirSPUAA,  or  The  Pubfles,  is  a  malady  which  is  often  erroneously  placed  among 
the  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  in  reality  a  blood  disease,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
^pearaoce  of  small  round  spots,  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which  are  seen  first  and  most 
^unduitly  on  the  legs,  and  afterward  extend  to  the  arms  and  trunk.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  no  local  pain,  are  not  effaced  by  pressure  (beingdue  to  a  drop  oi  blood  extra- 
vasated  iJeneath  the  cuticle,  or  in  the  structure  of  the  skin  itself),  do  not  rise  above  tlte 
surrounding  surface,  andare  sometimes  intermixed  with  livid  patches  resembling  bruises; 
and,  before  disappearing,  both  the  round  spots  and  the  patches  undergo  the  same  change 
of  color  which  a  bruise  undergoes.  These  spots  are  not  peculiar  to  the  skin,  but  occa- 
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sionally  occur  upon  Internal  surfaces,  and  in  the  tissues  of  viscera.  FftssiTc  hemor- 
Tliages  from  the  mucous  membnnes  frequentiy  accompany  tbe  extern^  ^mptoms. 
There  is  usually  much  debility,  and  often  u  great  tendency  tu  faininesa  The  duratifm 
of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  days  to  n  year  or  more.  Slight  cnses  are  devoid  of 
danger,  and  even  t])e  hemorrhagic  cases  usuiilly  Kcovei-,  unless  the  bleeding  has  been 
excessive,  or  the  blond  has  been  extruvasatcd  iuto  a  vitul  orgiin. 

The  causes  of  this  diseiise  ai^  obscure.  The  mode  of  treatment  varies  in  different 
cases,  but  the  main  indication  iilways  is  to  correct  tlie  couditiun  of  tlie  blood.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  dependent  upon  depressing  influences,  a 
imtritious  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants  nre  required ;  and  chaly beates,  or  tlte  mineral  acids, 
and  quinine,  with  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  nir.  aliould  be  prescribed.  Wlien,  how- 
ever, tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  operation  of  any  debilitating  cause,  and  the  pulse  is 
hard,  the  most  efficient  treatment  consists  in  ubstiiieuce.  veiiesecliou,  and  purgiilives. 
In  cases  of  a  mixed  nature,  a  mixture  of  tbe  oil  of  lurpentiui!  and  castor-oil,  in  free  doses 
{3  drams  of  the  former  to  5  or  6  drams  of  the  latter),  and  iced  drinks,  or  the  suck- 
ing of  small  pieces  of  ice,  have  been  8troni;ly  recommended.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  not 
stopped  by  the  oil  of  turpentine,  gallic  acitt,  or  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  must  be  pre- 
BCfibed;  and  If  it  proceeds  from  accessible  parts,  local  measures,  such  as  the  employment 
of  ice  or  strong  astringents,  should  alsu  be  employed. 

FVS'FTTBE,  in  heraldry,  the  color  purple,  expressed  iu  engravings  by  Ilnea  in  bent 
sinister.    It  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  British  heraldry. 

PURPURINE  (CmH,0«  =  C,«Ht(OH),0,)";  discovered  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  in 
1838 ;  named  also  madder-pui-j^',  oxyaUzarine,  and  iri&ryaiithTuquinom.  Produced 
from  a  vegetable  source,  madder,  and  existing  therein  as  a  glucoslde,  it  nMiuires  for  its 
extraction  as  ft  separate  dye  the  operation  of  mineral  cliemicnls;  it  is  included,  in  its 
glucoslde  form,  in  tbe  rvitian  of  Schunck.  an  amorphous  mixture  of  glucosides  (see 
Bdbian  and  Alizarine);  but  it  is  distinctly  separate  from  the  crystalline  nibcrytliric 
acid  of  Bochleder,  which  is  the  alizarine  glucoside.  It  is  found  also  lu  combiuation  with 
munjistiue,  in  muojeet.  The  purpurine  glucoside  itself  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being 
very  unstahle.  As  a  dye-stu£r  and  in  calico-printing,  purpurine,  with  alumina  morOants, 
yields  bright  reds;  with  iron,  a  grayish  violet.  Resisting  cleaning  with  soap  and  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin  fairly  well,  they  are  yet  not  so  permanent  against  washing  and  light  as 
alizarine  colors.  When  using  madder,  garancine,  etc.,  on  calicoes,  some  dyers  consider 
the  purpurine  nearly  useless,  but  others  contend  for  its  necessity  to  particular  shades  of 
pink  and  red.  Kobiquet  and  Schunck  assert  thut  tbe  finest  madder  colors  ai-e  due  to 
alizarine:  this  is  supported  by  Kopp.  who  decides  the  basis  of  Turkey-red,  an  important 
dye,  to  be  alizarine;  stating  that  purpurine,  while  dying  morddnted  cloth  perfectly,  is 
unstable  compared  with  alizarine,  and  does  not  so  readily  "take"  on  oiled  cloth. 
Optical  Pivperiia. — According  to  Stokes,  the  spectroscope  determines  the  existence  of 
purpurine,  from  the  two  dark  bands  in  the  green,  in  ils  solution  In  alkaline  carbonates; 
as  also  those  in  ether  and  alum,  the  last  being  delicately  fluorescent..  The  carlxuiate  of 
soda  solution  secures  enough  purpurine  from  a  square  inch  of  dyed  cloth  to  exhibit  its 
reaction.  Alizarine  yields  different  spectroscopic  absorption  bands,  and  also  is  known 
from  purpurine  by  forming  violet  solutions  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  the 
solutions  remaining  unchanged  in  air;  while  purpurine  would  be  destroyed  by  oxida- 
tion. Propertiee. — Purpurine,  slightly  soluble  m  boiling  water,  giving  a  rose-color  solu- 
tion, dissolves  in  alum,  not  separating  even  from  a  concentrated  solution,  and  presents 
a  beautiful  fluorescence,  and  appears  as  a  red,  fetitlierv,  crystalline  powder  b}[  sublima- 
tion, and  deposits  in  orange-red  needles  from  boiling  alcohol.  In  sulphuric  add  of  400° 
Fahr.  temperature  It  Is  unchan^,  and  precipitates  from  its  solution  if  thrown  into 
WHter.  Iiimitric  acid,  if  Iwiled,  it  changes  to  phthaMc  and  oxalic  acid.  Other  solvents 
are  ether,  benzol,  glycerine,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia,  in  which  it  forms  purpuromide 
or  purpurine  (CMH»NHi(OH)sOa)  on  staudinc  or  on  the  application  of  heat;  precipi- 
tating then  in  deep  violet  flocks  on  tbe  addition  of  nn  acid.  In  alkaline  hydrnten 
and  carbonate  its  solutions  are  cherry  or  poppy  red,  and  acids  reprecipitate  it  in  orange 
yellow  flocks;  and  in  alkaline  hydrates  it  oudizes  and  disappeare  on  standing  In  air, 
so  decolorizing  the  solution.  A  mixture  of  purpurine  and  caustic  soda  solution  with 
some  ether  yields  sodic  purpurate  in  crystals.  Its  basic,  calcic,  and  aluminie  lakes  are 
soluble  in  boiling  carbonate  of  soda  solution.  Heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  forms  anthracene 
(Ci«H,B>.  Boliej'  claims  to  have  changed  it  to  alizarine  by  a  heat  of  410°  Fnhr.  applied 
to  tubes  containing  it.  Martin  of  Avignon  claims  that  it  and  its  chief  compounds  are 
convertible  into  alizarine  by  adding  zinc  dust  to  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  and  precipi- 
tating in  water.  (St'e  Calvert's  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  Lond.  1876.  p.  S8.)  Rosen- 
stiehl,  with  various  reducing  agents,  got  only  purpuro-xanthin,  not  alizarine.  Pi-epara- 
ttm. — Idcnti<»l  in  its  extraction  from  madder,  with  alizarine  purpurine  more  easily  dis- 
solves in  solution  of  alum,  and  is  thus  extracted.  Several  methods  of  preparation  are 
known.  Kopp's,  worked  commercially  at  Strasburg,  extracts  the  madder  with  aqueous 
mlphiuio  acid,  and  decomposes  the  glucoside  of  purpurine;  precipitating  the  dye  free 
from  alizarine,  by  adding  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to  86"  to  104° 
Fahr. ;  leaving  unaltered  the  niberythric  acid,  only  changeable  by  a  higher  temperature. 
Sdi&lzenbeiger  and  Bchiffert  found  in  crude  purpurine  about  75  per  cuut  pseudo,  12^ 
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purpiuiDC,  IZi  oran^  matter,  and  one-fifth  of  one  i>er  cent  pnrpuro-zantbin;  Schnnck 
claims  these  lu  be  inixtui-es  of  eeparato  bodies,  eBpeciaJly  the  orange;  considered  a  cIoeo 
resemblance  to  rubiacine.  Kosenstiebl  confirms  this.  F.  de  LaUnde  cliani^s  nllzarine 
to  purpurine  by  treatment  in  sulphuric  and  arsenic  acid  or  inangaucsc  dioxide;  purifies 
its  prpcipitaie  in  watur,  with  alum;  ctiiiinitig  to  have  so  pruvt-d,  tliiit  its  single 
atomic  difference  of  oxygen  from  alizarine  does  not  couie  fron\  n  hydroxyl  group;  there- 
fore, that  puipurme  is  oxynUzarine.  The  alleiupletl  ariitlciivl  formation  of  purpurine 
from  alizai-ino  sulphuric  acid,  by  its  f  uslou  with  poUissic  hydrate,  is  a  failure.  See  Mad- 
der, ante. 

PUKPURINE.  PSEUDO  (Cm  H«  0,=C„  H,  (O  H)«  O,).  (for  mi>dc  of  production, 
see  PriitPURiNE);  flrsl  discovered  by  SchUlzmberyer  and  Schiffert,  from  Kopp's  purpur- 
ine, in  which,  us  tbi'ce-foiirlLs,  it  constitutes  the  chief  iitgredient.  Almost  insoluble, 
in  even  Ixiiling  nlcohol.  it  yields  to  hot  beu7A>1,  and  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in 
brick-red  crystulliue  needles.  A  high  tempenvture  either  in  sublimation  or  in  alcoliol  at 
200°  C,  in  sealed  tubes,  produces  purpurine,  its  ori^oal  source  (so  pointing  to  n  merely 
mecbanlcal  cbange?).  Accbrdin";  to  Roscnstiehl,  it  yields  to  mordanted  cotton,  but 
only  when  in  distilled  water,  shades  of  color  approaching  and  so  continuing  the  scries  of 
shades  from  alizarine.  Prepnred  from  maddei"  alone,  its  source  isvtgctable;  but  in  tlye- 
house  practice,  it  is  found  as  a  calcic  lake  in  tlie  reffise  of  the  dye-beck. 

PURPURO  XANTHINE.  (Cm  Hb  O*)  from  Kopp's  purpurine,  as  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent;  and  fiist  prepared  by  Schtttzenterger  and  Sohtffcrt  as  a  yellow  body,  isomeric 
with  alizarine,  and  dyeing  alumina  mordanted  cloths  a  dull  evanescent  yellow.  It  is 
readilv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  IkqzoI,  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  i.s  easily  pro- 
ducetf  from  purpurine  or  pseiido  purpurine  by  their  reduction  in  aqneoiis  Pit,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  180'C. ;  or  by  Boluticm  in  sodic  hydrate,  adding  stannous  chloride  till  cbange 
of  the  previous  red  color  to  yellow;  and  precipitating  by  any  acid. 

FUSra.   896  DcmjN. 

FVUBE-CRAB,  Birgua,  a  genns  of  anigtatxa.  of  the  order  deeapoda,  and  sub-order 
anomoKra  (see  Cbab),  allied  to  hermit-crabs  (q.^.),  but  having  uie  abdomen  or  Unit 
Sorter  and  almost  orbicular.  Its  under  surface  soft  and  membranous.  Its  upper  surface 
corered  with  strong  plates,  which  overiap  one  another  as  in  lobsters.  The  first  pair  of 
legs  have  large  and  powerful  pincers;  the  pair  of  legs  nearest  the  abdomen  are  veiy 
small,  but  terminated  by  rudimentary  pincers;  the  pair  next  to  them  larger,  with  sniaU 
pincers;  the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  a  single  nail.  A  species  of 
purse-crab  {B.  latro)  is  found  In  Mauritius  and  in  the  more  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  crustaceans,  soraetiraee  two  or  three  feet  lu  length 
when  fully  stretched  out,  and  capable  of  erecting  itself  to  the  height  of  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  which  it  readily  does  if  irritated,  retreatmg  backward,  and  exhibiting  to  tlie  ut- 
most its  powers  of  offense  or  defense.  ,  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  its  limbs  covered 
with  little  blackish  projections.  It  is  never  found  far  from  tbe  sea,  to  which  it  is  said 
to  pay  visits,  in  order  to  moisten  its  gills;  but  it  resides  on  land,  and  often  in  holes  under 
the  roots  of  trees,  where  it  accumulates  great  quantities- of  the  fibers  of  the  cocoa-nut 
huak,  as  if  to  keep  itself  warm,  or  for  a  soft  bed.  The  Malays  rob  these  stores  to  supply 
themselves  with  junk.  The  gills  of  the  purse-cntb  are  contained  in  a  Tery  large  cavny, 
of  which  tliey  fill  only  a  very  email  part.  Its  food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts  and  other  niita, 
which  it  climus  trees  to  procure.  Its  manner  of  dealing  with  a  cocoa-nut  is  described  as 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  instinct,  as  It  always  begins  to  tear  off  the  husk  nt  the  end  where 
the  etfsa  are.  It  is  variously  stated  that  it  makes  a  bole  through  the  eye  from  wliich  the 
nut  would  germinate,  and  then  scoops  out  tbe  nut  with  the  small  pincers  of  its  fourth 
pair  of  legs;  and  that  having  made  this  bole,  it  seizes  the  nut  by  one  of  its  great  pincers, 
and  breaks  it  against  a  stone.    Both  statements  may  perhaps  be  true.  / 

FUB8EA,  in  the  royal  navy,  was  formerly  a  warrant,  and  siiliseqiiently  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  inchai^  of  tbe  provision,  clotliing,  pay,  and  necessaries  of  a'sbip-of-wur. 
Ilia  title  was  changed  in  1844  to  that  of  paymaster  (q'v.). 

FUBSLANE,  Partulaea,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  oTAer  portulacca,  having  a 
bifid  calyx,  4  or  6  petals,  8  or  16  stamens,  and  a  capsule  dividing  around  the  middle. 
CoMXON  PcbsIjAITE  {P.  oleraeea)  grows  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds  on'  the  sea- 
shore, in  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  as  a 
pot-licrb.  It  is  a  ahort-lived  annual,  with  spreading  and  rather  procumbent  stems,  and 
olK>vate  ficsliy  leaves,  vtiiich,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  are  frequently  used  in  siilads. 
The  young  and  lender  siioots  are  pickled  in  Franco  like  gherkins.  Purslane  is  not  so 
common  in  Britisii  gurdcus  as  it  onco  was. 

FirasITIVAirT  (Fr.  pourmiiDant,  follower),  the  third  and  lowest  order  of  heraldic 
oJficers.  The  office  was  instituted  as  a  novitiate,  or  state  of  pn)bation  through  which 
the  offices  of  herald  and  king-at  arms  were  ordinarily  to  be  attained,  though  it  has  been 
licld  that  a  herald  or  kiag-at-arms  may  be  made  pe}'  mttum.  There  are  four  pursuivants 
lielonging  to  tbe  English  college  of  arms:  Rouge  enmr,  the  oldest,  so  niiraod  from  the 
cross  of  Bt.  George;  blue-manUe.  instituted  sillier  by  Edward  III,  or  Henry  V.,  and 
named  in  allusion  to  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  or  pcrliaps  lo  the  color  of  the 
arms  of  France;  rouge  dragon,  deriving  bis  title  from  king  Ueuiy  YIL'a- dcxteriE^p- 
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porter,  a  red  dragOD,  assnmed  tnaHoBlon  to  his  descent  from  Cadwaladyr;  and  poi'teullu, 
named  from  a  budj^  of  ihe  sniue  monarch.  There  are  six  pursuivants  in  the  licruldic 
establish ni(iiit  of  Scotland,  known  Ijy  liie  nninta  of  IXiigicall,  Bute,  CanHck,  Onnviid, 
Kiniyre,  and  Uniearn — titles  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Uie  heralds,  seem  to  liave  origin- 
ated in  the  reign  of  James  III.  The  Scottish  pursuiTants  take  precedence  according  to 
seniority  iu  omce. 

In  iincient  times,  any  great  nobleman  mijht  institute  hi',  o-a-d  pursuivant  with  his 
own  hands  and  by  his  single  authority.  The  dvikcs  of  Noi-'o'.k  hsid  a  pursuiviiut,  called 
Nanch-lyon,  from  the  white  lion  iu  tht;ir  anns;  the  pursuivimt  of  tlic  dukes  of  Kui'tlium- 
herland  was  styled  etperaiice,  from  the  Percy  motto;  nhd  liichard  Kevil,  earl  of  Salls- 
burj%  had  a  pursuivant  culled  egle  vert.  We  even  find  sir  John  Lisle  in  1443  nmkhig 
Thomas  de  Launey  his  pursuivant,  by  the  title  of  blanch  tanglier.  The  ancient  ciwiume 
of  a  pursuivant  of  the  king  was  a  surcout,  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  worn 
with  one  sleeve  hanging  oitwn  iu  front,  and  another  behind.  Iu  1576  rouge  croix  was 
severely  censured  for  wearing  his  cotit  as  a  herald.  In  later  tinies,  however,  »  pursui- 
vant's coat  is  worn  exactly  us  a  herald's,  tlio  latter  officer  being  distinguished  by  Uie  col- 
lar of  BS. 

ruJtukATAI^  a  celebrated  legendary  king  (if  ancient  India.  According  to  tradition, 
be  was  a  scm  of  the  planet  Budha,  or  Mercur,  by  lift — u  name  of  the  earth,  a  prince 
renowned  for  liberality,  devotion,  magniticcnec,  tnitlifulnuss,  and  pci'sonal  benuly;  hut 
still  more  so  on  account  of  his  love  for  the  Apstiras  Urvaa'l.  This  heakvenly  nyuiph  hav- 
ing incurred  the  impl^'cati(m  of  some  gods,  and  therefore  havhic  been  compelled  to 
descend  from  heaven,  saw  Purflravas,  and  was  seen  by  him.  The  King  having,  in  con- 
set^ucnce,  fallen  in  love  with  tJrvas'I.  she  consented  to  return  bis  affection,  on  Lh»  'con- 
dition tliat  he  would  never  suffer  two  I'ants,  wliich  she  loved  as  chiklren  an<1  always 
kept  near  her  bedside,  to  be  carried  away  from  her,  and  also  that  he  sliould  never  bo 
seen  by  her  undressed.  To  tliese  terms  the  king  gave  his  assent;  but  the  GandLarvuc, 
the  choristers  in  Indra'a  heaven,  and  the  husbands  of  Uie  Apsarosos  being  jealous  of 
Purdravas,  instigated  one  of  their  tribe  to  carry  iiwny  one  of  the  nims  during  the  night; 
and  after  lie  hod  accomplished  their  design,  other  Oandharvas  came  and  stole  ijie  secoml 
ram.  Upon  this  PurQravos  highly  incensed,  and  trusting  that  tlie  nympb  would  not  sco 
his  person  as  it  was  dark,  rose  in  pursuit  of  the  roblters.  At  that  luonicnt,  however,  tlie 
Oaodhnrvas  caused  a  flash  of  lightning  to  irradiate  the  scene,  and  Urvusi  helield  tlic 
king  undressed.  The  compact  was  violated,  taid  Urvas't  disappeared,  while  the  Oand- 
harvas abandoning  the  rams,  departed  to  the  sky.  Purflmvas  recovered  the  animals,  bu' 
could  find  Urvas'l  nowhere.  Like  one  insane,  the  king  now  wandered  over  the  world 
until  he  saw  her  at  Eunikshetra,  sporting  witli  four  other  nymplis  of  heaven  in  a  lake 
beautified  with  lotur-es.  Urvas'l,  however,  told  him  to  keep  away  from  lier  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  should  be  delivered  of  the  son  with  wliom  she  was  pregnant  by  him. 
He  obeyed;  and  after  Ayus  was  bom,  these  annual  interviews  between  Purdravas  and 
Urvas'l  were  repeated,  until  she  had  born  him  five  other  sons — Dhlmat,  Amfivusu,  Vis- 
wfivasu,  S'aiayuR,  and  S'rutflyus.  But  -tlie  king,  now  lon-^ing  for  an  uninterniplcd 
rennion  with  Ids  wife,  Urva.<l  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  Gandharvas  who  had  caused 
their  separation.  Her  efforts  were  successful;  and  they  taught  the  king  how  to  pro- 
duce by  attrition  from  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  a  sncriflcial  fire,  and  liow  to  divide  it 
into  the  three  fires  required  for  sacrificial  acts.  By  this  means  tliey  ennl'led  him  then  to 
celebrate  many  sacrifices,  and,  by  virtue  of  these,  to  be  transferred  to  the  sphere  where 
Gandliarvas  and  Apsjirasa-s  dwell  together.  This  legend  is  adverted  to  in  tlie  Vedns.  and 
related  with  more  or  lc»;s  detail  in  the  Mah&hliArata  and  the  Purdii'nt  (sec,  for  iiislancc, 
Wilson's  'V^n:w-PurAn'a)\ it  is  likewise  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  Kitlidftsn. 
the  VikramorcaH,  where,  however,  the  incidents  that,  according  to  the  Purdn'nu.  eama 
tlie  separation  of  PurQravas  and  Urvas'l,  are  not  mentioned  Ijy  the  poet,  her  difnppcar- 
ance  being  ascribed  by  him  to  a  fit  of  jealnusy,  in  which  she  trespassed  on  the  pvosci  il)ed 
bounds  of  a  divine  hermitage.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  in  the  drama,  Urviis  !  is 
transformed  into  a  creejier.  and  discovered  in  tliat  condition  l)y  Purilravns,  when  fran- 
tically roaming  in  search  of  her  in  the  forest  of  Akalusha — a  transformation  poiniing  to 
some  affinity  ^-tween  this  latter  myth  and  that  of  Daphne  when  pureued  by  Apollo.— 
The  idea,  however,  on  which  the  original  Hindu  myth  is  based — apart  from  the  semi- 
hifltoilcai  and  fantastical  detiUI  by  which  it  was  overgrown — seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  (supposed)  motion  or  wanderings  (PurQravas,  from  puru,  nincli,  and  ratnn, 
going — from  ru,  go,  move)  of  the  sun  (Gandharrn,  in  the  Vedas,  also  being  a  pcrsonifl- 
catiou  of  tlie  fire  of  the  sun),  attracting  or  absorbing,  and  thus  uniting,  as  it  were,  with 
tlie  vapors  floating  in  the  sky  (Apuarat — from  np,  water,  and  mrag.  going,  arising,  hence 
"wnter-born" — being  originally  "  nersoniflcalions  of  the  vapors  which  are  attnicled  by 
Ae  sun,  and  form  into  mists  or  clouds;"  see  GroldstQcker's  SnruikrU  Dictionary,  under 
"Apsarfui;"  and  Urvas'l,  from  uint,  large,  wide,  ifnd  pervade,  lience**the  far-pcr- 
vadmg" — being  identified  in  one  pos-^a^  of  the  JWnMlthdrata  with  tlie  river  Ganges).  A 
Greek  myth  of  a  kindred  character  is^that  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and  also  that  of  To, 
according  to  the  Ingenious  interpretation  of  it  by  prof.  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  in  tlie  Vcr- 
handlungen  der  Vertamvilung  deut»cher  PhUologen  in  Fi'anli^vrt,  1862.  In  his  HeSmim, 
the  same  scholar  lias  moreover  ahown  that  in  Greek  mythology  the  ram  is  u  symbol  of 


the  cloud. 
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PU'RUS,  n  river  rising  in  mountains  e.  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  and  flowing  Ihrougli  Peru. 
Bolivia,  and  Drnzil  until  it  empties  into  tlie  Amazon.  It  lias  iu  all  Uvu  mouths,  the 
two  nioBl  distant  bcioe  more  than  100  m.  apart.  Its  ]ength  is  alwut  2,000  m.,  its  general 
direction  is  li.e  ,  and  It  is  navigable  for  a  coosklerable  distance.  I'be  region  through 
whicli  it  Uuwa  abounds  iu  tlie  tropical  iauua  and  flora,  and  lias  as  yet  becu  but  partly 
explored. 

PUBVET'ORS,  Ahmy,  were  officers  charged  with  superintending  t!ie  civil  affairs  of 
army  liospitnls,  ms  the  payment  of  men.  procuring  p3'ovisions.  medical  comforts,  bedding, 
etc.  The  purveycH-  ncled  independently  of  the  medical  officer,  and  was  responsible 
through  the  purveyor-in-cliief  to  tlie  secretary  of  state  for  war.  The  department  con- 
sisted of  a  purveyor-in-duef.  principal  purveyors,  purveyors,  deputy -purveyors,  and 
clerks.  The  purvcyor-in-chief  ranked  with  a  colouel  in  tlie  army,  ana  had  a  salary  of 
£547  per  annum,  rising  to  £TSO  after  long  service.  In  1868  the  ({epartment  was  merged 
with  othei's  in  the  control  department;  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  latter  in  1875  Its 
functions  passed  to  the  (jommisiiariat  and  transport  department. 

PUS  is  A  well-known  product  of  inflammation,  and  occurs  as  a  (hick  yellow  creamy 
fluid,  iliSering  from  all  other  morbid  exudations  iu  containing  a  large  number  of  cor- 
puscles, having  a  soft  and  fatty  feeling  when  rubtwd  between  tbe  nngcrs,  a  peculiar 
odor,  usually  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  speciflc  gravity  of  about  LOSS.  Like  the  blood. 
It  consists  of  certain  deflnite  microscopic  elements,  and  of  an  intercellular  fluid  or  serum 
in  which  they  swim. 

The  microscopic  elements  are:  1.  The  pus-corpuscles,  which,  both  in  their  microsoo- 
pical  and  chemical  relations,  seem  to  be  iifenlical  with  the  lymph-corpuscles,  or  colorless 
blood-cells:  in  diameter,  they  range  from  0.004  to  0.003  of  a  line,  and  each  corpuscle 
consists  of  a  cell-wall,  which  often  appears  granular,  of  viscid  transparent  contcots,  and 
of  a  nucleus  which  is  adherent  to  the  cell-wall,  and  which  can  be  rendered  much  more 
apparent  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  2.  Holccular  gi'auule^  and  8.  Fat-globulca. 
The  scrum  of  pua  is  perfectly, clear,  of  a  slightly  yellow  color,  and  coagulates  on  heating 
into  a  thick  white  mass. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  pus  arc  water  (varying  from  769  to  907  in  1000  parts), 
albumen  {from  44  to  180);  fats  (from  9  to  25);  extractive  matter  (from  19  to  29);  and 
inorganic  salts  (from  6  to  13);  in  addition  to  which,  mucin,  pyin.  g!ycin,  urea,  etc.,  are 
occasionally  present.  Of  the  inorganic  or  rainend  constituents,  the  soluble  salts  are  to 
the  insoluble  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  tlie  chloride  of  sodium  tthe  chief  of  the  soluble 
salts)  is  three  times  as  abundant  as  in  the  scrum  of  tbe  blood.  The  mode  of  formation 
of  puB  is  described  in  the  article  SCFPURAHOir. 

FUSET,  Rer.  Edwabd  BotrvEitiE,  p.D.,  rcgitis  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and 
canon  of  Christ-cliurch,  a  celebrated  Englifcli  divine,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  High  church  movement  in  the  church  of  England.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the 
honorable  Philip  Bouverie  (younger  brotlipr  of  tlie  first  earl  of  Paduor,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Puscy),  by  lady  Lucy  Giienird,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  fourth  earl  of  Har- 
Iwrough.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  UBOO,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Christ-church,  where  he  obtained  a  first  class  in  classics  in  ISSZ,  and  gained  the  uni- 
versity prize  for  a  Latin  essay  in  1824.  He  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  Oriel;  and 
in  1828  succeeded  Dr.  Kicoll  iu  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew,  to  which  a  cauonry 
at  Christ-church  is  annexed. 

Dr.  Pusey's  first  publication  was  on  tbe  State  of  Bdigion  in  Geiinany,  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  that  country,  which  appears  to  have  greaily  influenced  his  subsequent  course, 
and  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  resist  tlie  progress  of  lationalism. '  In  ltS5  he  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  (in  union  with  Messrs.  J.  H.  Newman,  Keble, 
TV'illiams,  etc.),  of  which.  Kofi.  67,  69,  On  Holy  Baptism,  and  Nos.  18  and  66,  On  the 
Benefit  <^  FnaUnff,  were  written  by  him  (see  Tractarianism).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
editors  ot  the  Zibrarff  of  Fnthert,  and  of  the  Librarj/ of  Anfflo-Qitholie  Theolotjy.  In 
consequence  of  a  serniou  on  T/ie  IMy  EuchaHd,  a  Comf&rt  to  the  Penittnt,  preached 
before  the  university  in  1843,  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  by  tlie  vice-chancellor 
for  three  years,  on  the  allegation  that  his  language  on  the  subject  of  the  rfal  presence 
was  iHjyond  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  formulariesof  the  church  of  England.  Dr.  Pusey, 
however,  protested  against  the  proceeding,  and  appealed  to  tlie  teaching  of  En|;li»h 
divines.  His  other  principal  works  are — Sanarki  on  tha  Benefits  Cathedral Inttitutwna; 
two  treatises  on  the  Boynl  fiujrreTnaty  in  Spirituat  Mafteis;  a  treatise  on  the  Ana'ent 
Doetniie  of  t/te  Real  Pretence;  Letters  to  Vie  Archbishop  of  Canterbwy,  the  (late)  Bihhop  of 
Oxford,  and  the  (late)  7?iV(»p  of  London,  in  Defense  of  Church  Principles;  On  Mar- 
riage with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister;  On  the  Use  of  Private  Confestionin  the  English  Church; 
translations  of  several  foreign  devotional  works  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English 
church ;  Hintory  of  tfie  CouncUs  of  the  Cliureh;  a  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prcphtts;  Lec- 
tures on  the  Prophet  Daniel;  a  Catalogue  qf  Arabic  J£8S.  in  thg  Bodleian  Uarary;  and 
numerous  sermons. 

PUSHKIN,  Alexander  SEHGErvncn,  a  Russian  poet  of  good  family,  was  bom  at 
Moscow,  May  26,  1799.  and  educated  at  the  imperial  lyceuni  of  Tsarskoe  Sclo,  where  he 
acquired  more  reputation  for  his  liberal  opinions  than  for  his  attention  to  study.  In 
1617  be  entered  the  service  of  goreroment,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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figures  ia  fasliioDsble  society.  In  1830  he  published  his  romantic  poem  of  Ituglan  and 
LmdmUa,  which  met  with  a  flatteHog  reception  from  the  public.  The  incidents  are  laid 
in  the  legendary  times  of  Vladimir,  the  Rusdau  Charlcmngoe.  During  the  next  five 
yeara  Pushkin  Jed  a  roving  sort  of  life,  in  the  course  of  which  appeared  his  Fiennik 
'Kat/ceiskoi  (Prisouer  of  the  Caucasus.  1823),  which  narrates  the  escape  of  a  young  Rus- 
sian from  a  Circassian  horde  by  the  help  of  a  Circassian  maid ;  and  Ms  Fountain  of 
BakJiUkiserai  (1824),  a  poem  of  singular  beauty  and  interest.  These  were  followed  by 
,  Tzigani  (The  Gij^ies,  1827),  a  picture  of  wild  gipsy  life  in  Bessarabia,  and  Ecgenii  Onae- 
gin  (1828).  a  humorously  sarcastic  description  of  Russian  sociely — after  the  fashion  of 
Byron's  Beppo.  In  183&  he  published  liis  last  narrative  poem,  FuUaca,  which  has  for  its 
hero  Mazeppa,  the  fomous  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  About  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a 
dramatic  poem  entitled  Boria  Qodunot,  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  works;  but  subsequent 
to  this  he  appears  to  have  addicted  himself  almost  wholly  to  prose.  Another,  aud  less 
commendable  change,  however,  took  place  in  him.  From  bemg  or  seeming  an  enthu- 
siastic "  liberal,"  he  passed — after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  imperial  historiogra- 
pher, with  a  pension  of  6,000  rubles — to  the  extreme  of  Russian  conservatism.  The 
chief  thing  he  did  in  his  official  capacity  was  to  write  the  life  of  the  rebel  Fugatscbew. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  In  a  duel,  and  expired  at  St.  Pctersbuis.  Jan.  S9  (Feb.  10), 
1887.  Pushkin  is  reckoned  the  finnt  poet  that  Russia  has  produced  lu  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  countrymen  call  him  the  "Ibission  Byron,"  and  he  has  not  a  little  of  the 
bold  and  brilliant  genius  of  bis  proto^pe,  excdling  like  him  in  vigor  of  imagery  and 
impassioned  sentiment. 

FUBTVLAB  DISEASES.  Under  Uils  head  are  included  the  cutaneous  diseases  which 

are  cliaracterized  by  piutiUet,  or  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus; 
they  are  ectbyma,  impetigo,  acne,  and  sycosis,  all  of  wtiich  are  noticed  in  special  arti- 
cles. Pustules  also  occur  in  small-pox,  and  occasionally  in  chicken-pox,  but  these  are 
on  good  grounds  regarded  as  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the  eruption  on  the  skin  is  not 
the  primary  disorder.  Bolls  (q.v.),  although  not  included  under  the  bead  of  "pustular 
diseases,"  are  in  their  nature  pustular. 

PUSTULE,  MALIGNANT.   See  Mai-ignakt  Pottulb,  ante. 

FVTOHnX,  an  aromatdc  root,  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  In  India,  where  it  is 
used  both  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  medicine,  and  of  export  to  China,  where  it  is  much 
used  for  incense,  as  it  gives  out  a  very  pleasant  odor  wlieu  burned.  It  appears  to  be  the 
costus  (q.v.)  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  root  of  Aucklandia  eoaius,  one  of  the  eompotiUe, 
and  not,  as  was  once  suppfosed,  of  a  species  of  eottuti.  one  of  the  aatamineas.  It  grows  in 
Cashmere,  and  is  called  kooth  in  Northern  India.    Putchuk  is  its  name  at  Calcutta. 

FVTEAVZ,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  m.  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  situation  of  Puteaux  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  many  Paris- 
ians have  flue  villas  here.  Tlie  population  and  industrial  activity  of  the  place  have  of 
late  greatly  increased.    Pop.  T6,  11,887. 

PUTEOLI.   See  Pozzcoli,  ante.' 

PUTIGLANO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Ban  di  Puglia.  Italy;  pop.  about  10.000. 
Besides  agriculture,  the  chief  Industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  una  woolen  cloths, 
and  nails. 

PUT-IN-BAY  ISLANDS,  at  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  is  a  group  of  ten  islands,  viz., 
Put-in-Bay,  formerly  known  as  Soutli  Bass  and  Bass  isle.  Middle  Bass  aUa*  Floral  isle. 
North  Bass  aliea  Isle  of  St.  George,  Rattlesnake,  Sugar.  Green  alieu  Stroutinn.  Glacial 
o/Ah  Starve  island.  Ballast,  Buckeye,  and  Gibraltar.  Tiic  group  comttitutes  Put-in-Bny 
township  of  Ottawa  county,  Ohio.  Put-in-Bay  island  proper  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
and  contains  about  3.000  acres.  The  surface  rises  from  10  to  80  ft.  above  the  lake,  and. 
like  all  the  islands  in  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie,  has  but  a  thin  deposit  of  soil  overlying 
limestone  rock,  which  forms  their  low  but  picturesque  shores.  A  beautiful  bay  on  the 
n.  of  the  island  gives  its  name  and  fame  to  the  island;  for  here  the  gallant  youns  Oliver 
Perry,  commanuer  of  the  little  fleet  of  the  United  States  on  lake  Erie  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  was  waiting  for  the  British  fleet  in  Sept..  1818,  and  on  the  10th  sallied 
out  to  give  it  batUe.  .  Theengagementwasbrilliant.  After  the  young  commander's  own 
ship  had  been  quickly  and  totally  disabled  by  the  enemy,  he  crossed  in  sn  open  boat  to 
another,  and  within  two  hours  after  the  buttle  began  the  British  fleet  surreudered,  and 
Perry  wrote  that  laconic  diipatch  to  Gen.  Harrison,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours."  (See  Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.)  After  the  battle  the  remnant  of  the  fleets 
returned  to  Put-in-Biur.  Gibraltar  is  a  small  and  picturesque  rocky  island  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  Here  the  Perry  monument  has  been  built  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory and  its  heroes;  and  Jay  Cooke,  who  owns  tile  island,  has  a  picturesque  summer 
residence.  On  the  main  island  a  park  was  reserved  on  the  inner  shore  of  Ihe  bay,  nnd 
large  summer  hotels  were  erected  between  1850  and  1860.  Until  the  destruction  of  the 
largest  by  fire  in  1878  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  travelers,  especially  from  the 
south.  The  clear  and  shallow  water  of  the  bay  and  the  lake,  the  loveliness  of  the  scen- 
ery among  the  verdant  islands,  the  fadlitiea  for  all  kinds  of  boating,  excellent  fishing, 
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convenient  balhlag  beaclies,  and  easy  connections  by  steamers  with  tlie  cities  of  the 
lakes,  combine  to  make  this  ^oup  attractive  among  watering-places.  Qrape-growing 
and  wine-making  are  the  principal  industries.  The  climate  ana  soil  of  these  islands,  it  is 
now  conceded,  make  tbeir  vineyard  products  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United'  States 
on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  Catawba  is  the  principal  variety  of  grape  cultivated,  but 
there  are  considerable  vineyards  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Norton's  Virginia,  and  Ive'B  ^ 
seedlins.   A  cave  of  couBiderable  dioiensions  is  one  of  the  curioutiea  of  the  idand. 

Hidule  Bass  i^nd  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  group,  about  two  m.  n.w.  from  tba 
former.  On  its  w.  end  a  company  of  citizens  of  Toledo  have  secured  a  grove  of  the 
virgin  foresl  and  erected  a  large  number  of  small  summer  cottages,  a  central  eating  ball, 
and  a  dock,  forming  ihe  prettiest  residence  group  of  the  inlands.  Near  it  are  extensive 
vineyards,  and  a  large  music  and  pleasure  hall.  Ou  the  s.  side  of  the  island  facing  Put- 
in-buy are  tbe  extensive  wine-vaufts  of  Werle  Wcrke  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  and  over  them 
a  large  promenade  and  refreshment  ball,  built  to  meet  the  wants  of  summer  travelers. 
This  wine-house  sells  yearly  SOO.OOO  gallons  of  island  wines.  A  steamer  plies  every  half 
hour  between  ibe  hotels  of  Put-in-Bay  and  tliis  pleasure  bouse. 

Rattlesnake,  Sugar,  Green,  and  Starve  islands  are  small  and  unimportant  outliers 
of  tlie  islands  just  described.  Qliicial  island  is  named  from  the  unusually  well-marked 
Hues  of  glacial  action  that  are  found  upon  it.  but  which  are  found  in  places  ou  all  the 
islands.  Ballast  island  is  the  site  of  the  "  Clevelaud  colony" — the  summer  cottages  of 
a  company  of  Cleveland  people. 

^  North  Bass,  alias  isle  of  SL  George,  is  tbe  most  westerly  of  the  group.  Itcont^na 
about  1000  acres,  and  rises  by  smooth  slopes  from  the  lake  to  an  devaUon  of  80  feel. 
On  Us  w.  end  is  one  of  the  best  Ught-housea  ou  the  lake.  Excellent  vineyards  cover  most 
of  its  surface. 

PTTTL008,  small  timbers  used  in  tlie  constnictton  of  buildings.  They  lie  between  tbe 
wall  and  tbe  poles  of  the  scaffolding,  and  on  them  the  floor  of  the  scaffolding  rests. 
ApeiturcB  called  "  putlog-holes"  are  common  in  buildings  of  all  ages. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  drained  by  tbe  St.  Johns  river,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  e. ;  S80  sq.m.;  pop.  "SO,  6,746—5,270  of  American  birih,  3,219  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  sandy,  mostly  covered  by  pine  forests.  There  are  many  small  lakes 
and  swamps.   Cotton,  sugar-cane,  gross,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.   Co.  seat,  Palatka. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Oeor^  bounded  on  the  e.  by  tbe  Oconee  river, 
drained  by  Little  river,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  tlie  Central  railroad  of  Georgia;  about 
400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,G89— U,613  of  American  birth,  11,027  colored.  The  surface  if 
rolling  or  hilly  and  heavily  wooded.  Tlie  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The. principal  produc 
tions  are  com,  cotton,  and  wheat.   Go. -seat,  Eotonton. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Ulinois,  drained  by  the  Illinois  river;  traversed  by  the 
Peoria  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  150  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  5.555 — 4, 70?  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  mostly  ^vel.  Depouts  of  coal  are 
found.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  potatoes.   Co.  seat,  Hennepin. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana,  drained  bv  Eel  river  and  its  branches;  tra- 
versed by  tbe  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  other  railroads;  about  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
2S,503 — 31,916  of 'American  birth,  670  cdored.  The  surface  Is  uneven,  but  the  soil  fer- 
tile; the  pi-oducts  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay.  pork,  and  wool.  Lumber  and  carriages 
are  made.   Limestone  is  found.   Co.  seat,  Greencastle. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Iowa,  drained  by  Locust  creek  and 
Chariton  river,  its  e.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Southwestern  railroad; 
600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18.556 — "13,338  of  American  birth.  Corn,  tobacco,  pork,  wool,  coal, 
and  lumber  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat.  Unionville. 

PUTNAM,  a  co,  in  s.e.  New  York,  adjoining  Ccnnecticut;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Hudson  river;  drained  also  bj' Croton  river  and  Poekpkill  creek;  intersected  by  the 
Hudson  River  and  New  York  and  the  Harlem  railroads;  about  230  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
15.181—13,948  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  scenciy  picturesque, 
including  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  lake  Mahopac.  a  summer  resort.  Marble 
and  iron  are  found.  Tlic  soli  Is  fertile,  the  principal  productions  are  com,  oats,  and 
bay.   Co.  seat,  CarmeL 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Ottawa.  Blanchard,  and  Auglaize 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad  and  the  Miami  canal;  500 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  23.718—21,669  of  American  birth.  Tbe  surface  is  near ly  level,  and 
heavily  wooded.  Cora,  wool,  grass,  pork,  and  lumber  arc  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat, 
Ottawa. 

PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee  on  the  n.w.  slope  of  the  Cumberland  range; 
drained  by  branches  of  tbe  Cumtwriand river;  480  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,556—18,^ 
of  American  birtli,  20  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  only  moderately 
fertile;  tobacco,  corn,  wool,  and  pork  are  the  staples.   Cool  is  found,  ^"o.  seat.  Goi^- 
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PUTNAM,  a  co.  in  n.  "West  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Great  Kannwlia  river,  inter- 
sected by  tbe  Cliesapeske  and  Ohio  ruilroad;  about  877  fta.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,376—11,189 
of  AmericaD  birtli.  356  colored.   The  surface  is  hilly  and  h«avi)y  tiiubcred.   The  Boil 
is  fertile.   Tbe  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oat^,  and  hay.   Cual  and  iron  are  1 
found.   Co.  seat,  Wlnfleld.  i 

PUTNAM,  a  t.  in  Windham  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Qulnnebaug  river,  tbe  Xorwich  and 
Worcester  and  the  New  York  and  New  jSugUud  railroads;  pop.  '70,  4,192.  It  has 
churches,  echoola,  newspapers,  and  banks.  There  are  large  cotton  ami  woolen  mills,  etc. 

PUTNAM,  Fbedebick  Ward.  b.  Mass.,  1889;  educated  at  tbe  Lawrence  scientific 
school.  He  was  BUperintc-udeut  of  the  mtiseum  of  the  Essex  institute,  editor  of  the 
Jiaturalut  JHreetmy,  director  of  tbe  Peubody  academy  of  science  at  Salem,  1867-75, 
when  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Peabody  museum  of  archseology  and  elhnoloffy 
connected  with  Harvard  university.  He  edited  the  Ameriea)t  Xtiliij'atvst,  1867-75.  In 
1875  be  was  lasistant  in  arcbieology  on  the  U.  S.  surveys  w.  of  the  100th  meridian. 

PUTNAM,  GEonoE  Palmer,  1814-73;  b.  Maine;  gicat- nephew  of  gen.  Israel  Put- 
nam; settled  in  New  York  at  an  early  age,  where  be  establii'heu  himself  us  a  bookseller, 
bdog  also  long  ^sociated  with  John  Wiley  in  tbe  firm  of  WUey  &  Putnam.  He  was 
one  of  the  edrriest  publishers  to  recognize  tbe  growing  value  of  American  works;  and 
be^dcs  issuing  the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  J.  Fcnimove  Cooper,  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  other  prominent  authors,  was  instrumentul  m  introducing  many  young' writers  who 
have  since  become  eminent.  lu  1858  be  founded  Putnam's  ]Uont/i!y,  a  periodical  formed 
on  a  plan  more  elevated  than  was  then  common  in  American  niai,'«zine  literature,  and 
of  which  George  William  Curtis  was  the  editor.  It  was  not  fluam;ially  Buceesshil,  and 
was  dropped  m  1857,  though  revived  for  two  years,  1868-70.  .  Sir.  Putnam  also  pub- 
lished the  oflSciol  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  New  York  cr}-stal  palace  industrial  exhibi- 
tion of  1853.  He  was  a  laborious  compiler  of  slatisticnl  works,  including  Chronvlogy, 
1833;  American  Facia,  1845;  2he  Fot-W«  Progrett,  a  Dictionary  tf  Dates,  1860;  etc 
After  his  death  his  business  was  continued  by  his  sons,  under  the  firm  name  of  George 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  who  still  rank  among  the  leading  publishing  houses  in  the  ITnited 
States. 

PUTNAM,  Ibbael,  1718-80;  b.  Mass. ;  had  a  limited  education,  but  in  his  youth  was 
noted  for  physical  strength  and  courage.  In  1730,  removing  to  Pomfret,  Conn.,  he 
became  a  farmer  and  wool-grower.  The  farmers  having  long  suffered  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  a  ebe-wolf  and  her  whelps,  and  made  fruitless  efforts  to  drive  her  out  of 
he^  den  by  burning  brushwood,  straw,  and  sulfdiur,  Putnam  entered  the  cavern  by  a  nar- 
row opening  at  midnight  with  a  torch  In  one  hand  and  musket  in  tbe  other,  and  shot  her 
ns  she  was  on  the  point  of  springing  upon  him.  TJie  next  13  years  he  spent  on  his  farm. 
In  the  Freocb  war  in  1755  lie  commanded  a  company  of  troops  at  Crown  Point;  in  1757 
received  from  the  legislature  the  commission  of  major;  saTedduringthisyeartbe  powder- 
magazine  of  fort  Edward  at  tbe  burning  of  the  barracks;  in  1758,  his  corps  bcjne  sur- 
pri^  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  be  was  captured,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  lor  an 
hour  exposed  to  tbe  fire  of  friend  and  foe,  but  escaped  unhurt.  The  enemv  being  forced 
to  retire,  carried  their  captive  with  them,  and  at  night  tlic  fire  was  kindled  to  bum  him 
alive.  He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  fire  was  already  blazing,  when  he  was  rescued  by 
the  intcrpowtion  of  Molang,  the  French  officer.  He  was  taken  to  Ticonderoga,  then  to 
Montreal  where  through  ihc  influence  of  col.  Peter  Schuyler,  himself  a  prisoner,  be  was 
exchanged.  In  1759  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  JieutcoL  Prom  that  year  to 
1773  be  was  engased  either  in  various  expeditions  or  on  hisfarm.  In  April,  1775,  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reaching  him  while  plowing;  he  left  his  plow  in  the  field, 
turned  bis  oxen  loose,  and  mounling  his  horse  rode  to  Cambridge  in  one  day,  a  distance 
of  68  miles.  Returning  he  was  made  brig.gen.  by  tbe  legislature,  of  which  he  wasa  mem- 
ber. organized*and  drilled  a  regiment,  annin  a  week  was  on  his  way  back  with  his  men 
to  Cambridge.  On  bis  arrival  ofTers  of  money  and  a  commission  as  maj.ecn.  in  the 
royal  army  were  made  him  by  the  British  officers,  which  he  spurned.  In  May  of  that 
year  be  \ed  a  battalion  of  300  men  to  Noddle's  island,  bumt  a  British  schooner,  captured 
a  sloop,  killed  and  wounded  manv  of  the  enemy.  By  his  advice  it  was  decided  Ui  for- 
tify Bimker  hill.  At  that  battle  he  displayed  gVeat  energy  and  bravery.  On  the  arrival 
of  Washington  at  the  camp  to  take  command  in  July.  1775,  he  brought  commissions 
from  cungi^  for  four  maj-geoerals,  one  of  whom  was  Putnam.  On  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  he  was  placed  in  command  of  New  York,  took  mrt  in  tbe  battle  of  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  evacuation  of  New  York  was  sent  to  Fliiladelphia  to  fortify  that 
city;  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Croaswick  and  Princeton;  in  1777  was  ordered  to  take 
command  in  the  Hijjhlands  of  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  removed 
from  bis  command  m  the  Highlands  on  account  of  the  surprise  and  loss  of  forts  Mont- 
.gomeryand  Clinton,  though  acquitted  of  blame  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  restored  to  liis 
command.  He  selected  West  Point  as  the  site  for  a  foriification.  In  1779,  when  sta- 
tioned in  Connecticut,  Horseneck,  one  of  his  outposts,  guarded  by  150  men  and  2  cannon, 
was  attacked  by  Tryon  with  1600  men.  Pubiam,  being  closely  pursued  while  on  his  way 
with  his  men  to  a  swamp,  da^ed  down  a  steep  hilt  and  escaped,  receiving  a  ball  through 
h!a  hat  Riding  to  Stamford  and  collecting  the  militia,  he  formed  a  junction  with  his 
troops,  pursued  Tryon  in  his  retread  and  took  50  prisoners.   In  the  sunuiier  of  170%  he 
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had  command  of  the  troops  In  the  Highlands,  and  comDleted  the  fortiflcatioos  at  West 
Point.  The  ann^  golog  i°to  winter-quarters  he  returned  home,  and  on  Betting  out  ^gain 
for  camp,  was  stn<£en  witb  paralysis.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  ia^  "  He  dared 
to  lead  where  any  dared  to  follow." 

PUTNAM.  Hart  (Lowell),  b.  Boston,  1810;  daughter  of  rev.  Charles  Lowell; 
married  in  1883  to  Samuel  R  Putnam,  a  Boston  merchant.  She  had  Inherited  a 
remarkable  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  Ungues,  and  from  1851  to  1857  resided  in 
France  and  OermaDV,  where  she  perfected  herself  in  this  direction,  and  prepared  a  his- 
tory of  HuDgaiy.  She  translated  Miss  Bremer's  Tlie  Neighbora,  from  the  Swedish;  and. 
published  aoonyrnously  jBccords  <5/"  (t/i  Obtcure  Man;  Tragedff  <^  Err&n;  and  Tragedy  oj'^ 
SueceM;  besides  numerous  dramatic  poems  on  slavery  and  other  topics  of  general  popu-* 
lar  interest.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  N<n-tk  Amej-iean  Review  and  the 
Christian  Eraminer. 

PUTMAN.  Rnpos,  1738-1884;  b.  Mass.;  was  a  millwright;  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  1767  in  the  Frendi  war,  and  in  1780  was  made  ensixn.  The  succeeding  10  or 
13  years  he  spent  in  farming  and  erecting  mills,  improving  bis  leisnre  In  study,  especially 
of  mathematics  and  surveying;  went  in  1778  on  an  exploring  exi>editioa  to  w.  Florida, 
of  whicLi  he  was  made  deputy  surveyor;  In  1775  entered  the  eontinonial  army  as  lieut. 
col.,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  by  congress  engineer  with  the  rank  of  col. ;  in  1778  aided 
Ilia  cousin  Israel  in  completing  tlie  forliflcations  at  West  Point;  in  1783  was  made  brig, 
gen.;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  aid  to  gov.  Lincoln  during 
Shay's  rebellion.  In  1786  he  or^nized  a  company  cdmposed  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  war  to  form  a  aettlemoat  in  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  three  directors  appointed  by 
the  company  to  apply  to  cougress  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  1,500,000  acres  were 
obtained  at  66)  cts.  per  acre.  The  tract  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum 
rivers  was  selected,  and  April  7,  1788,  Putnam  l^d  out  the  city  of  Marietta,  the  lirst per- 
manent settlement  in  Ohio.  Sept.  9,  1788,  he  presided  over  tiie  first  court  of  geueral 
quarter  sessions;  Mar,  31,  1790,  was  made  judge  for  the  U.  S.  territory  n.w.  of  the  Ohio; 
in  1793  was  appointed  brig.gen.,  and  accompanied  gen.  Wayne's  army  to  Detroit  against 
the  Indians,  and  afterward  as  the  U.  S.  commissioner  made  a  treaty  with  several  tribes; 
1796-83  was  Bunreyor-general  of  U.  S.  lands;  in  May,  1797,  was  made  brig.gen.  in  the 
U.  S.  army;  in  1808  was  a  member  of  the  state  consUtu^nal  conventioD. 

FUTBXFACTKKir  is  the  term  applied  to  the  spontaneous  decomptffiitlon  of  organic  snb- 
fltanccB,  when  such  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  an  offensive  odor.  In  other  respects 
it  may  be  regarded  as  Identical  with  fermentation  (q.v.).  In  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order  are  resolved  into  lower  organic  compounds,  into  in- 
organic comjKJunds  (such  as  water,  ammonia,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  etc),  or  into  simple 
chemical  elements)  such  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen).  The  substances  which  most  readily 
putrefy  arc  the  proteia  bodies  (albumen,  flbrine,  caseine,  etc.),  and  gelatigcnous  tissues, 
glue,  etc. ;  the  only  necessary  conditions  being  the  presence  of  moisture  and  the  access  of 
air  at  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Since  animals  are  mainly  composed  of  the  pro- 
tein bodies,  tbey  are  especially  liable  to  undergo  this  change ;  but  many  v^tabte  products, 
which  are  rich  in  these  bodies  (e.g..  seeds),  are  also  prone  to  this  form  of  decomposition. 
The  peculiar  smell  is  readily  accounted  for  wbca  tlie  nature  of  the  resulting  compounds 
is  considered- 

The  putrefaction  of  organic  matters  is  prevented  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  (1)  exclusion  of  air,  (2)  perfect  dryness,  (3)  a  freezing  tempera- 
ture (as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  mammoths  preserved  in  the  Siberian  ice),  (4)  a  high  tem- 
perature (about  360°),  and  (5)  antiputresceut  or  antiseptic  substances  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  bodies  susceptible  of  putrefactive  decompouUon  may  act 
as  ferments,  and  may  thus  induce  special  changes  In  sugar,  urea,  etc.,  which  would  not 
have  occurred  except  in  the  presence  of  the  putrefying  matter.  ' 

FUTBID  VKVEB.  See  Jail  Feveb. 

PUTTIHO  TO  SILENCE,  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  Is  the  title  of  a  suit  or  action  of 
declarator,  the  object  of  wmch  is  to  put  an  end  to  certain  pretended  daims  of  marriage. 
The  most  recent  ilhistration  of  this  action  was  that  in  Yelveiton  «.Telverton.  The  suit 
corresponds  to  wliat  is  called  in  England  a  suit  of  jactitation  (q.v,). 

PTTTTH'IT,  Pattan,  or  Akitolwar  Pattan,  a  t.  in  India,  in  the  territory  of  Guico- 
war,  Guzerat,  ft4  m.  n.w.  from  Allahabad.  It  stands  on  the  Saraswati,  a  small  river, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Banas;  and  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  having 
manufactures  of  swords,  spears,  pottery  of  a  light  fine  kind,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
Puttun  occupies  part  of  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Anhulwua,  the  traces  of  the  walls 
of  -which  may  still  be  seen,  extending  to  about  5  m.  in  circuit.  Pop,  estimated  at 
80,000.  (. 

PUTTT,  a  composition  of  whiting  and  drying  oil  worked  Info  a  thick  paste.  It  is 
used  by  painters  and  glaziers— by  the  former  for  filling  up  holes  in  surfaces,  previous  to 
their  being  painted  with  oil-colors;  and  by  the  latter,  for  fixing  panes  of  glass  in  win- 
dows, etc.  It  becomes  remarkably  hard  in  time,  and  fixes  the  glass  immovably.  This 
hni  been  found  rather  an  evil  in  some  cases,  especially  where  thick  plate-glass  is  used  for 
skylights  and  other  roofing  purposes,  because  H  will  not  permit  the  expansion  and  con- 
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tnction  caused  by  the  varybxg  temperature  to  -which  tiie  elafls  is  exposed  in  sach  dtuar 
tionB.  Hence  the  addition,  in  such  cases,  lias  been  nuicui  lately  of  a  pound  of  fine 
Russian  tallow  to  every  12  lbs.  of  the  ordinary  putty  materials.  This  prevents  its 
becoming  extremely  hard,  and  insures  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity. 

FVTTT-POWDES,  a  material,  consisting;  of  peroxide  of  tin,  in  great  use  for  polishing 
stone  and  metal  work.  It  is  also  used  as  a  coloring  material  for  wliite  glass,  and  for  the 
white  enamels  of  porcelain,  etc.  It  is  made  by  melting  tin;  as  the  surfoce  oxidizes,  the 
scum,  which  is  the  peroxide,  is  raked  off,  and  when  cold,  Is ' reduced  <o  a  fine  powder, 
whicli  is  white  in  color,  and  the  particles  are  'extremely  hard. 

PUT  13  the  name  commoDly  given  in  the  higlilaiids  of  Auvergne  and  the  Cevennes  to 
the  truncated  conical  peaks  of  extinct  voicaootis.  It  is  perhaps  connected  with  }mit  or 
puitg,  a  "well"  or  "  vent,"  and  may  have  been  given  in  allusion  to  the  craters  of  these 
mountains. 

PUT,  Le,  or  Ls  Pdy-en-Velat,  a  I.  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Loire,  about  70 
m.  S.W.  of  Lyon,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  to^vns  in  Europe.  It  stands  on  the 
steep  southeni  slopes  of  mount  Anis,  from  the  summit  of  whicli  starts  up  precipitously 
the  huge  basaltic  mass,  called  liocher  ds  Compile,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
episcopal  castle.  The  greatest  natural  curiosity  is  the  Roeher  de  Sf.  Miehd,  an  oi^elisk  of 
nature  a  own  making,  composed  of  basaltic  tufa,  and  rising  in  a  solitary  abrupt  cone 
from  the  margiu  of  the  river  Borne  to  a  height  of  265  ft.,  with  a  circumference  at  its 
ba.se  of  500  ft.,  and  at  its  top,  of  from  45  to  60  feet.  The  sides  of  this  " sugar- loaf  "  are 
almost  perpendicuiar;  but  a  winding  stair  cut  along  the  rock  conducts  to  tlie  summit, 
which  IS  surmounted  by  a  little  Romanesque  chapel  of  the  lOtii  century.  The  most 
notable  buildings  of  Xjc  Puy  arc  the  catliedmi,  a  spleadid  but  heavy-looking  structure  of 
the  lOtb  or  Itth  c. ,  situated  in  the  liighest  part  of  the  town,  and  cliiefly  retuarkaltto  for  a 
wonder-working  image  of  tlie  Virgin  {Notre  Dame  du  l\v).  For  more  than  100  vears 
the  town  has  furnished  the  carriers  and  muleteers  of  southern  France  with  the  hells  for 
their  horses  and  muies.    Lace  is  manufactured.    Pop.  73,  16,000. 

PUT-DE-SOKE,  a  large  central  department  of  France,  containing  an  area  6t  8.070 
sq.m.,  and  a  population  (1873)  of  566.468.  Plateau  and  mountain  occupy  three-fourths 
of  it;  plain  and  valley  tiie  rest.  Branches  of  the  Cevenncs  and  of  llie  Auverime  moun- 
tains overspread  the  e.  and  w.  of  tlie  department.  The  multitude  of  coniciil  hills  or 
puys.  of  basaltic  and  lava  masses,  and  of  craters,  sliows  the  volcanic  natui'c  of  the  soil. 
Sec  AuTERaNB.  The  principid  river  is  the  Allier  (a  tributary  of  tlie  Loire),  which  flows 
in  a  northern  direction  through  the  middle  of  the  department;  but  there  arc  numerous 
lesser  streams.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  light  and  poor;  but  its  volcanic  character  fosters 
vegetation ;  and  the  splendid  valley  of  Limagne,  upward  of  70  m.  long,  is  fertile  tbrou|;h-  , 
out,  and  well  cultivated.  The  climate  is  uncertam;  the  mountains  are  tormented  with 
howling  storms,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  snow  for  six  or  seven  months  of  llie  year. 
The  chief  products  are  wheat,  rye,  flax,  fruits  (especially  cherries  and  nuts).  8oine  mid- 
dling wine  is  also  produced.  The  high  pasture-lands  support  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  principal  minerals  are  iron,  antimony,  and  lead.  Hot  and  cold 
mineral  spiingH  are  abundant;  amon^  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  8t.  Myon  and 
Cbateldon.  The  department  Is  subdivided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Ambert,  CSermont, 
Issoire,  Biom,  and  Thiers. 

PUZZOLAITA.   See  PozzoLASA.  anCe.  . 
PUZZUOLI.   Bee  Pozzuoli,  anie. 

PTS'KIA  (from  the  Gr.  pffon,  pus,  and .  Ticema,  blood),  or  purulent  infection  of  the 
blood,  is  a  disease  whose  exciting  cause  is  the  introduction  of  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter  into  the  circulation.  The  animal  matter  may  be  decomposing  pus,  unhealthy  secre- 
tions, putrid  fluid  (ns  from  decomposing  hides,  dead  bodies,  etc.),  the  fluid  of  glanders, 
etc. ;  and  it  may  be  introduced  through  an  ulcer  or  a  wound,  through  an  imperfectly 
closed  vein  (see  Phi^bitis  and  Pcekpekai^  Feveb),  or  through  a  mucous  membrane, 
as  that  which  lines  the  nostrils.  -  The  poison  in  these  cases,  if  It  acts  at  ail,  is  rapidly 
alMsorbed  and  diffused,  and  the  blood  undergoes  certain  changes,  the  nature  of  whiclk 
chemistry  has  as  yet  failed  lo  detect.  Within  24  hours,  in  very  aciilo  cases,  there  aral 
severe  shiverings,  liendache,  and  giddiness,  folloH'ed  by  heat,  perspiration,  and  acceler- 
ated circulation.  In  24  hours  more  the  patient  may  be  in  a  hopeless  condition,  delirious, 
and  rapidly  sinking.  In  le»s  acute  cases  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  this  form  the  disease  is  n  common  cause  of  death,  after  surgical 
operations.  It  is  only,  however,  when  there  are  predisposing  causes  tliat  the  poi.son  acts 
so  severely.  By  their  presence  tliey  convert  a  comparatively  slight  local  misciiief  into 
infection  or  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood ;  while  by  their  absence  they  render  the  poisonous 
nattCT  comparatively  harmless.  Mr.  Callender,  whose  essay  on  pyiemia  is  the  most  com- 
plete that  has  yet  appeared  (for  the  recognition  of  tlie  disease  by  a  special  name  is  com- 
paratively recent),  signalizes  ta  the  cliief  predisposing  causes — previous  illness;  extreme 
prostration  or  exhaustion  of  the  system  from  or^nic  disease,  from  surgical  complaints, 
or  from  difficult  parturition ;  unhealthy  occupations;  over-indulgence  in  food,  etc. 

In  association  witli  the  general  symptoms  which  tiavc  been  already  stated,  there  are 
often  local  or  secondary  complications.  ~  Digitized  by  v~:iOO^IC 
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The  dlRetise  is  always  accompanied  with  great  danger  When  secondary  complica- 
tions are  present,  the  Uope  of  recovery  is  very  email.  ''Practical  siirgeona,"  observes 
Mr.  Callendcr,  "  ncknowlodffe  tbat  very  little  cliauce  remains  for  tlie  patient  who,  tifter 
an  operation,  is  attacked  witU  Bymptoma  of  this  disease."  The  only  du^se  wUh  which 
this  disoi'der  can  be  confounded*  ia  typhoid  fever. 

If  the  poison  has  been  received  into  the  system  by  an  open  sore,  nitnite  of  silver 
should  be  applied  freely,  after  which  the  part  should  be  treated  with  aoollung  fomciita- 
tionsorpoulticcs.  The  bowels  ahould  be  freely  acted  od  bya&barp  pui|rative<asB  grains 
of  calomel  and  a  scruple  of  Jalap).  Tlie  action  of  the  skin  should  he  increased  by  dia- 
phoretics, iiiid  tlie  bowels  should  be  dully  acted  on  by  saline  draughts,  with  the  addition 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  stimulate  the  kidneys.  By  tliese  means  the  poison  may  bo 
eliniiualed.  The  depreeaion  of  the  nervous  syt^tem,  which  is  usually  vcn' marked,  must 
be  counteracled  by  opium  in  small  «iid  repeated  doses,  in  addition  to  wfcicli,  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  (10  graius)  should  Imj  taken  at  bed-time.  Stimulants,  such  as  brandy 
and  sherry,  ahoukl  be  given  in  small  but  frequently-repented  doses  from  almost  the 
beeimiirig  of  tlie  disease,  atul  li^lit  nutritious  food  should  be  g^ven  as  freely  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  tt.  The  internal  admioislration  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  of  the  hj'posul- 
phites  pmerally,  has  l>ocn  lately  recommended  by  prof.  Polli  of  Milan, 

Considering  thut  pycemia  is  the  cause  of  death  m  10  per  cent  of  cases  of  amputa- 
tion, and  in  43  per  cent  of  cUi  fatal  primary  amputations,  it  becomes  a  question  of  creat 
importance  how  it  can  be  prevented.  Persons  whose  health  Li  already  broken  down 
require  careful  preparation. before  undergoing  an  operation.  "They  must  be  strength- 
ened," says  Mr.  Callender,  "  by  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron ;  and  Uieir  secretions 
must  be  act  right  by  appropriate  alteratives;  this  ti^atment  must  be  contintied  for  a  con- 
siderable period;  for  If  ihe  health  be  much  broken,  it  is  slow  of  taking  effect,  and  its 
employment  for  only  a  few  days  prior  to  an  operation  is  of  course  simply  uselras.  The 
diet  should  at  the  same  time  he  attended  to;  and  pciwna  of  intemperate  habits  should 
1)0  accustomed  to  a  more  healthy  mode  of  living,  altbougb  in  no  case  should  the  stimu- 
lants be  too  suddenly  withdrawn."  On  the  same  principles,  after  the  operation  hashecn 
performed,  these  patients  muat  have  their  strength  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet;  must 
liave  stimulants  frrely  g^ven  them,  if  there  are  any  signs  of  incipient  prostration;  and 
should  take  opium  in  sufficient  doses  to  quiet  the  system  aud  allay  irritaUon. 

PYAT,  FfiLix,  b.  France,  1810;  was  carefully  educated,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ns  an  advocate  In  1831.  He  preferred  a  literary  career,  and  against 
the  counsel  of  his  friends,  became  a  newspaper  wriler— at  first  for  the  Figaro  and 
Cliaritari,  and  afterward  on  the  regular  staff  of  tlie  Slide.  Ho  also  wrote  plays,  some 
of  which  gained  gi-eat  popularity  through  their  nolitical  references.  Among  his  works 
*of  this  class  wore  Mamme,  Diogene,  and  Le  Chiffonier  de  Parii.  Oa  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  1848  he  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  struggle  on  the  dde  of  the  people: 
attaching  himself  peculiarly  to  the  fortunes  of  Lcdru-TtolllQ,  whom  he  afterward  accom- 
panied into  exile.  In  this  year  ho  published  Le  Droit  du  Trarail.  After  the  return  of 
the  queen  of  England  from  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1855,  he  addressed  to  her  Letter  o/ihe 
Jersey  Etilet  to  the  Qiteen  of  England,  which  attracted  gcnci-al  attention.  In  1861  he  was 
tried  for  a  political  offense  before  the  correctional  police  in  Paris,  and  sentenced,  par 
eontumnee,  to  fine  and  Imprisonment.  On  the  estaolisbmcnt  of  the  republic  of  1870  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  commune,  and  edited  several  revolu- 
tionary journals,  including  the  Qm^t  and  Vengeur.  In  1878  he  was  placed  under  con- 
demnation to  death,  par  etrntumaee,  on  an  Indictment  for  inciting  to  civil  war,  participa- 
tion in  the  insmrection  of  the  commune,  and  complicity  in  thamasaacre  of  theiiostages. 

FTCVOGOVIDA,  a  very  remarkable  family  of  ervatmxa,  of  the  section  tdeniata  of 
Milne-Edwards,  and  forming  the  order  araneytormet  (spider-like)  of  some  authors.  Br 
Cuvier  and  many  other  naturalists,  a  place  was  assigned  them  among  arachnida;  aud  ft 
is  only  of  late  that  tlicy  have  been  decidedly  referred  to  erustacea,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  that  they  tindergo  metamorphoses.  They  are  all  marine,  and  some  of 
tbem  live  among  nlgte.  or  are  to  be  found  under  stones  on  the  beach,  whilst  others  are 
dredged  from  deep  water.  They  seem  to  prey  by  suction  on  mollusks,  but  probably  on 
many  kinds  of  marine  animals.  The  legs  of  many,  as  in  the  genus  pj/enogonum,  are 
furnished  with  hooks  for  taking  hold,  and  Linnieus  believed  P.  littorale  to  be  parasitic 
on  whales:  but  it  is  not  uncommon  among  sea-weeds  on  Ihe  British  coasts.  The  suc- 
torial proboscis  of  these  creatures  may  be  said  to  form  the  whole  head.  The  abdomen  is 
almopt  rudimentary,  Their  most  remarkable  cliaracterifitic  is  in  their  digestive  cavity. 
The  stoniacb  gives  off  from  its  circumference  ten  long  cicca,  four  of  wliicli  on  each  side 
extend  into  the  proper  or  locomotive  legs,  the  other  two  into  the  pincer  like  rudimentary 
foot- jaws.  These  ramifications  of  the  alimentary  canal  seem  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  cliyliferoiis  systems  of  higher  animals.  Tins  arrange- 
ment, M'bich  appears  also  among  the  inferior  tribes  of  some  other  classes  of  animals,  has 
received  fromM.  do  Quatrefages  the  name  of  pJilebenieriam{Qr.  Tein-intestlneism).  The 
stomach  of  the  pycnogonidee  with  Its  cteca  floats  almost  freely  within  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body  in  a  fluid,  which  is  kept  in  agitation  by  the  morements  of  the  limbs. 


nCHOSITZJE.   See  I11TEBCOX.UXBIATION. 
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PTDNA,  a  city  of  aoclcnt  Macedonia,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Tliermaie  gulf,  which 
was  taken  by  ArchclaQs  after  the  Pelopunnesian  war.  Afterhts  dentil  it  became  subject 
to  Athens,  liiiit  was  taken  from  them  by  Philip  and  given  to  Olyrithus.  Near  it  look 
place  the  great  battle  between  the  Bomans,  under  Paulus  ^uiilius,  and  tlie  Macu- 
doaian  general,  Perseus,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  the  Macedonian  empire 
destroyed. 

PTGMA'LION.  a  legeudary  king  and  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
i  who,  disgit3t*-d  with  the  dissolute  cliaracter  of  the  women  of  his  island,  resolved  never  to 
'  marry.   Enamored  of  a  beautiful  ivory  statue  which  be  hod  made,  he  requested  Venus 
to  give  it  life.    Bmbraciug  it  he  perceived  that  it  Itecarae  sensible  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
a  living  maid,  whom  he  married,  and  became  the  father  of  Papfatn,  the  founder  of  tUe 
city  Puplius  iti  Cyprus. 

PTO'KIES  (Gr.  pygmi,  a  mcnsure — from  the  elbow  to  tjie  hand),  a  fabulous  rare  of 
dwarfs  in  whose  existence  the  ancients  believed.  Homer  says  that  every  spring  ihty 
were  attacked  by  the  cranes  on  the  coasts  of  Oceanus.  Lnler  wril^rrs  place  iheni  at  the 
ntouths  of  the  Mile,  but  we  also  read  of  northern  pygmies  inhabiting  tiio  re^n  of 
Tliule,  and  of  pygmfcs  who  lived  in  subterranean  dwellings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ganges.  Greek  fancy  worked  hard  to  paint  the  Lilipiiliftu  dimensions  of  these  ci-eatures. 
It  was  said  that  they  cut  down  every  c<)m-ear  with  an  axe;  that  when  Hercules  camo 
into  their  country,  they  climbed  up  liis  goblet,  by  the  help  of  ladders,  to  drink  from  il ; 
and  that  when  ho  was  asleep  two  whole  pygmy  armies  fell  upon  his  right,  and  another 
on  Uig  left,  band,  but  were  all  rolled  up  by  the  hero  iu  liia  lion's  skin.  Aristotle  did  not 
believe  that  the  stories  about  pygmies  were  utterly  fabulous,  howerer  much  they  had 
beea  overiaid  by  fancy  with  the  marvclons.  His  "  rationalistic"  <if  not  Tational)  mter- 
pretation  was,  tliat  they  were  probably  some  diniintitive  tribe  in  upper  Egypt,  woo  rodo 
very  small  horses  and  lived  in  caves.  A  race  of  very  .small  men  was  encountered  by 
Schweiiifurth  in  his  travels  in  the  heart  of  Africa  (166^71). 

FTennES  op  WXSTXBX'  AVBIOA.  The  existence  of  py(C"iy  i«<^  of  human  beings 
in  Africa  ha.-^  been  often  asserted,  and  mairf  circumstances  less  easily  credible  than  their 
diminutive  mze  have  been  reported.  See  Ptomies.  Dn  Chailhi  stme  time  ago  discov- 
ered the  actual  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,-  but  of  whom  the  diminutive  size  is  the  only 
remarkable  cliamcteristic.  He  found  them  in  the  mountainous  country  on  the  e.  of  tlie 
southern  ^reat  bi-anch  of  the  Ogobai.  They  are  called  Obongoa,  are  about  4^  ft.  in 
height,  and  live  io  the  midst  of  negro  tribes  of  ordinary  stature.  Tliev  subsist  chiefly  on 
animal  food,  but  partly  also  on  the  roots,  berries,  and  nuts  which  they  find  in  the  for- 
ests. Schweinfiiith.  in  his  travels  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  1868-71,  also  came  into  con. 
tact  with  a  nation  of  pygmies. 

PYLU8,  or  Ptlos,  an  ancient  t.  of  Messenia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which 
Homer's  NeUor  is  supposed  to  have  come,  though  the  poet  may  have  referred  to  tho 
city  of  the  same  name  in  Triphylia.  After  the  second  Messenian  war  the  old  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  inhabitants;  but  b.c.  425  the  site  was  fortified  by  the  Atheniim  forces 
under  Domostlienes  the  general,  and  here  they  gained  a  noted  victory  over  the  Spartans. 
The  pieeeut  port  of  Nuvarino  was  probably  tlie  scene  of  the  naval  battle  of  Sphacteria. 

PTX,  John,  famous  as  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
the  leign  of  Charles  I.,  wosb.  in  1584.  He  came  of  a  good  family  io  Somersetshire, 
and  had  considerable  properly  in  that  county.  He  was  for  some  years  a  gentleoum 
commoner  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  and  afterward  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns 
of  court.  Havinff  been  sent  to  parliament  as  member  for  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  he 
attached  him.'^lf  To  the  popular  party;  and,  during  the  later  part  of  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  became  noted  for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Uie  court  In 
1626,  the  year  after  the  acc&ssion  of  Charles  I.,  he  distinguislied  himself  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  favorite,  the  dukeof  Buckingliam.  In 
1640,  the  functions  of  parliament  having  been  in  abeyance  for  18  years,  during  which 
time  the  popular  di.'^coii tents  had  gradually  been  growing  to  a  head,  the  celebrated  long 
parliament  was  convened;  and  from  the  ffrst.  Pym  was  by  common  consent  recogni7.e<l 
in  it  as  the  leader  of  tho  opposition  to  the  despotic  policy  of  the  monarch.  For  the 
position  which  he  thus  occupied  his  qualifications  were  eminent.  In  temper,  he  was 
bold  and  fearless;  he  was  master  of  an  eloquence  close,  terse,  and  vigorous;  and  in 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  form  and  business  procedure,  it  was  considered  he  had 
scarcely  his  equal  in  the  house,  po  Nov  8.  as  soon  as  business  had  opened,  he  set 
forth  to  the  house,  m  a  long  and  elaborsiS  address,  the  intolemble  grievances  ondor 
whidi  the  nation  labored;  and  a  week  .after,  he  boldly  denounced  the  earl  of  Strafford 
asthe"  great  promoter  of  tyranny."  to  whose  evil  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  king 
these  grievances  were  in  the  main  to  be  attribute*  In  the  impeachment  of  StiBfToril 
which  followed,  resulting  in  his  execution  under  a  billipf  attainder  passed  upon  him, 
Pym  took  the  leading  part.  Of  this  master-stroke  of  polhr,  which  deprived  the  king  of 
the  one  man  of  resolute  temper  and  powerful  genius  wfi^  adhered  to  his  cause,  the 
credit  must  be  chiefly  awarded  to  Pym.  In  the  subsequent -proceedings  against  Laud 
he  was  also  conspicuous,  as  in  every  other  crisis  of  moment^  up  to  the  time  when  war 
b<>came^in^itablo  between  the  king  and  the  parliament   On  tbsiJMtWg3tit(dglL@- 
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tlliticB,  he  remained  at  his  post  in  London,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
executive  tbere,  rendered  services  to  the  cause  not  less  valuable  and  essential  than  tboro 
of  a  general  in  the  field.  While  the  strife  was  yet  pending,  be  died  somewhat  suddenly 
at  Derby  house,  on  Dec.  8,  1643,  having  been  appointed  to  tbc  important  post  of  lieut. 
of  the  ordnance  only  tbe  month  previous.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  abbey  witli 
great  pomp  on  the  18th;  and  was  borne  to  his  hisC  restii^-place  by  six  membera  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  house  of  commons  also  votea  £10,000  in  payment  of  his 
debts. 

PYNAEER,  Adam,  1631-78;  b.  Holland,  at  tbe  village  of  Pynaker,  whose  name  he 
ret^Dod.  He  studied  at  liome,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter.  His  land- 
scapes, into  which  Ir  frequently  Introduces  picturesque  buildings  and  ruins,  are  much 
esteemed.   He  painted  over  70  pictures. 

PYNCHON.  John,  1627-1703;  b.  England;  brought  to  this  countnr  when  a  child 
by  his  father,  William  Pynchon  (q.v.).  He  succeeded  to  very  large  landed  estates  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  and  about  Sprin^eld,  and  also  made  large  purchases  of  lands  from 
the  Indiaus,  with  whom  he  was  on  excellent  terms.  He  was  for  m;my  years  magistrate 
of  Springfield,  and  in  1754  was  one  of  tbe  founders  of  Northamplou;  was  one  of  the 
governors  "assistants,"  and  a  member  of  sir  Edward  Andross's  council  of  New  England. 

PYNCHON,  William,  1590-1661;  b.  Essex  co.,  England  In  1630  he  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  company  with  John  Wintbrop,  the  new  gov.,  and  became  tlie  treasurer 
of  the  colony.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Boxbury,  and  about  1687 
become  chief  ma^rate  of  Springfield.  In  16B0  he  sent  to  EJngland  and  had  published 
a  book  called  iSrUffrUmt  Price  o/  Ohritt'e  Redemption,  opposing  the  Calvinistic  view  of 
Uie  atonement.  For  this  he  was  deposed  from  the  magistracy  and  the  tx)ok  was  Imnied 
on  Boston  common.  He  returned  to  England  and  there  published  TIte  Jewea  Synagoguo 
(1663),  and  How  Vie  First  Sabbath  um  Ordained  (1654). 

PTHE,  LoinsA,  a  popular  English  singer,  daughter  of  a  weJI-known  singer,  Mr  G. 
Pyne,  was  b,  in  1824.  received  infitnjction  from  sir  George  Smart,  and  first  appeared  in 
'  public  in  London  in  1842.  Sbe  appeared  in  Paris  in  1847,  made  her  d^t  in  opera  in 
16^,  and  has  since  visited  America.  She  is  chiefly  known  firom  her  being  chief  soprano 
of  an  English  opera  company,  in  which  she  was  associated  vlth  Mr.  Harrison  at  the 
Lyceum,  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden. 

PTKAOAHTSA.  See  Crat^ub. 

FTXAMID,  in  geometry,  Is  a  solid  fl^re,  of  which  the  base  is  a  plane  rectilinear  flg- 
nre,  and  the  sides  are  triangles,  conveiging  to  a  point  at  the  top  or  "  apex."  Pyramids, 
like  prisms,  are  named  from  the  form  of  their  l)a.<!es;  thus,  a  pyramid  having  a  triangle 
for  its  base  is  a  trian|;ular  pyramid;  witlL.a  square  base,  a  square  pyramid;  with  any 
four-sided  figure  for  its  base,  a  qusdrangular  pyramid;  or  it  may  be  pentagonal,  hexag- 
onal, etc.  Pyramids  may  be  either  " right"  or  "oblique."  See  Pribm,  A  right  pyni- 
mid,  with  an  equilateral  ngure  for  its  base,  has  all  its  sloping  edges  equal;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  If  Uie  pyramid  he  oblique.  Tlie  most  remarkable  property  of  the  pyramid 
is,  that  its  volume  is  exactly  one-third  of  that  of  a  prism  having  tlie  same  base  and  ver- 
tical height;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that  all  pyramids  having  the  same  base  and  height 
axe  equal  to  each  other. 

FntAXID,  a  stmcture  of  Hie  shape  of  the  geometric  figure  so  called,  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world,  the  most  Important  being  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  Mexico.  Those  of  Egypt  were  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  are  70  in  number,  of  different  sizes,  are  between  20°  and  80°  n.  lat.,  and  arc  masses 
of  stone  or  brick,  with  square  bases,  and  triangular  sides.  Altliough  various  opinions 
have  prevailed  as  to  their  use,  as  that  they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purposes^  for 
resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  of  tbe  desert,  for  granaries,  reservoirs,  or 
sepulchers,  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  correct  In  recent  times 
by  the  excavations  of  the  late  gen.  Howard  Vyse,  who  is  said  to  have  expended  nearly 
£10,000  in  investigating  their  object  and  structure.  They  were  all  the  tombs  of  mon- 
archs  of  Egypt  who  flourished  from  tlic  fourth  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  none  having  been 
constructed  later  tlian  that  time;  tbe  subsequent  kings  being  buried  at  Abydos,  Tliel)es, 
and  other  places,  in  tombs  of  a  verv  different  construction.  Tiie  meaning  of  the  word 
pyramid  is  involved  in  great  obscurity;  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 
from  the  Coptic  piharam,  yet,  as  in  the  hieroglyphs,  it  is  found  in  connection  with  tbe 
words  ben  ben  or  her  ber,  fonns  of  the  Coptic  beebe  majiou.  or  tomb,  and  abmer,  or 
^nlcher,  it  is  probably  an  ancient  Greek  word.  The  pynunids  are  solid  monies  raised 
over  tbe  sepulcuiral  chambers  of  the  kings,  the  first  act  of  an  Egyptian  monarch  being  to 
prepare  his  future  "eternal  abode."  For  this  purpose,  a  shaft  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
fiarcophagiis  was  first  hoUowed  in  the  rock  at  a  sidtable  incline  to  lower  it,  and  at  a 
convenient  depth  a  rectangular  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  O^r  this 
chamber  a  cubical  mass  of  masonry,  of  square  blocks,  was  then  placed,  leaving  the 
orifice  of  the  shaft  open.  Additions  continued  to  be  made  to  this  cubical  mass  both  in 
heiirlit  and  breadth  as  long  as  the  monarch  lived,  so  that  at  his  death  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  face  or  smooth  the  exterior  of  the  step-formed  moutvd.  But  In  some 
cases  tbe  masonry  passed  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  ahan,  w^j^Ji^^^^iQ^&^J  [i^utrar- 
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UOD  of  a  new  sliaft,  haviag  its  orifice  beyond  it.  Tlie  pjTaniid  'vaa  fnced  hy  adJiiig 
courses  of  long  blocks  on  cticli  layer  of  the  stt;ps,  and  tlicu  cutliug  the  %'Iiole  to  u  tial  t  r 
even  surfiice,  commencing  from  the  summit.  Tlie  outer  miisimry,  liowever,  or  cni-iiig, 
as  it  is  called,  lias  in  most  iDstances  been  partially  stripped  oS.  Provision  wus  uiiiiie 
fur  protecting  the  vertical  joints  by  placing  each  stone  half  way  ovet  another.  The 
masonry  is  adinimbly  fiaished;  and  the  mechanical  meaus  by  'nhich  such  inimcnt-'O 
masses  of  stone  were  raiiicd  to  their  places  has  long  been  a  niysteiy;  the  discovery,  liow- 
ever, of  large  circular  holes  in  some  of  the  stones  lias  led  to  the  conclusion  tlu'it  thoy 
were  wonnd up  by  machines.  The  stones  were  quarried  on  the  spot;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, granite  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Sycne  was  partially  employed.  The  emraiices 
were  carefully  filled  up,  and  the  passage  protected  by  stone  portcullises  and  other  contri- 
vances, to  prevent  ingress  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  There  appears  to  have  been  also 
a  door  or  pylon  at  the  entrance  of  Uie  shaft,  ornamented  with  f^ptian  Bcu]i>tures  and 
hiert^yplis.  The  sides  of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  entrances  fiico 
the  north.  The  work  of  the  lai^er  pyramids  was  executed  by  corves  of  laborei's.  I'he 
most  remnrkable  and  finest  pyramids  are  those  of  Gizeh,  situated  on  a  level  space  at  the 
Libyan  chain  at  Memphis,  on  the  w.  bunk  of  the  Nile.  The  three  largest  are  the  most 
famous. 

The  first  or  Great  Pyramid,  as  appears  from  the  excavations  of  Vyse,  was  the 
pepulcbre  of  the  Cheops  of  Herc^lus,  the  Chembes,  or  Cliemmis,  of  Dlodorus,  and  the 
Suphis  of  Mancllio  and  Eratostlienea  Its  heieht  was  480  ft.  9  in.,  and  its  base  764  ft. 
square;  in  other  words,  it  was  higher  than  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  an  area  the  size  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Its  slope  or  angle  was  51°  50'.  It  bus  been,  however,  much 
spoiled  and  siripptd  of  its  exterior  blocks  for  the  building  of  (>iro.  The  original 
sepulchral  chamber,  called  the  subterranean  apartment,  46  ft,  X  87  ft.,  tmd  11  ft.  6  in. 
high,  bos  been  hewn  in  the  solid  rc>ck,  and  was  lenrhed  by  the  original  passage  of  320  ft. 
long,  which  descended  to  it  by  an  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  pyrnmid.  The  excavations 
in  this  direction  were  subseqiiently  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  vast  size  attained  by 
the  pyramid,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  entmnce  on  a  level  with 
the  natural  rock,  v  hicli  had  been  cut  down  and  faced  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  a 
second  chamber,  with  a  Iriaugular  roof,  was  constructed  in  the  masoiirj-  of  the  pyramid. 
17  ft.  X  18  ft.  9  in.,  and  20  ft.  8  in.  high.  This  was  reached  hy  a  piissage  rising  at  an 
inclination  of  36°  IS',  temiinHting  in  a  horizontal  pssssge.  It  is  called  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  occupies  a  position  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  pyramid.  The  monument 
— probably  owing  to  the  long  life  attained  by  the  monarch — still  progressing,  a  third 
chamber,  called  the  king's,  was  finally  constructed,  by  prolonging  the  ascending  passage 
of  Ute  queen's  chamber  for  150  ft.  further  into  the  very  center  oi  the  pyramid,  and  after 
a  short  horizontal  pns.°agc,  making  a  room  17  ft.  1  in.  X  84  ft.  8  in.,  and  19  ft.  1  in. 
high.  To  diminish,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  superiuciimbent  masoury  on  the  flat 
roof,  5  smalt  chambers  were  made  vertically  in  succession  alwve  the  roof,  the  last  one 
pointed,  varying  in  height  from  1  ft.  4  in.  to  8  ft.  7  in.,  the  anex  of  the  tup  one  heins 
rather  more  than  69  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  king's  chamber.    1  he  end  of  the  horizontal 

Eassage  was  flnishwl  in  a  superior  style,  and  cased  with  red  Syenitic  granite;  afld  in  the 
ing's  chamber  was  the  pranito  sarcophagus  of  tlie  king  Cheops,  7  ft.  6^  in.  long,  3  ft.  3 
in.  broad,  and  8  ft.  5  in.  high,  for  whom  the  pyramid  was  built.*  As  the  hcut  of  this 
chamber  was  stifling,  owing  to  want  of  Tentilation,  two  small  air-channels,  or  chimneys 
about  fl  in,  square,  were  made,  flscendiiig  to  the  n.  and  s.  sides  of  the  pyramid.  They 
perfectly  ventilate  this  cliamber.  After  the  mummy  was  deposited  in  the  king's  cliam- 
ber.  the  entrance  was  clof^cd  wilh  granite  portcullises,  and  a  well  made  at  the  junction 
of  the  up  ward -inclined  and  liorizontal  pass.apes.  by  which  the  workmen  descended  into 
the  downward-inclined  pHSsnge,  afier  carefullj'  closing  the  access  to  the  sepnjchml 
chambers.  "The  changes  w  hich  took  place  in  this  pyramid  gave  rise  to  various  tniditions, 
even  in  the  davs  of  Hemdotiis.  Cheops  being  reported  to  lie  buried  in  a  chamber  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  took  a  long  time  for  its  construction— 100,000 
men  being  employed  on  itfor  80  vears.  or  more  probalily  for  nliove  half  a  ceutuiy,  the  dnra- 
tion  of  the  r^ign  of  Cheope,  which  is  dated  by  diflfcrent  chronologists  at  3,229,  3,095,  or 
2.123  B.C.  The  operations  in  this  pyramid  by  pen.  Vyse  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of 
.marks  scrawled  in  red  ocher  in  a  kind  of  cursive  hieroglyphs  on  the  blocks  brought  from 
the  quarries  of  Tnurah.  These  contained  the  name  and  titles  of  Khufu  {the  hiero- 
glyphic form  of  Cheops);  numerals  and  directions  for  the  position  of  materials:  with 
them  were  mnsonic  marks. 

The  second  pyramid  Ls  situated  on  a  higher  elevation  than  the  first,  and  was  built  by 
Suphis  II.,  or  Kephren,  who  reigned  66  years,  according  to  Manetho.  and  appears  to 
hnve  attained  a  great  age.  It  has  two  sepulchral  chambers,  and  appears  to  linve  been 
broken  into  bv  the  caliph  Alaziz  Othman  Ben-Yousouf,  1196  a,d.  Subsequently  it  was 
opened  by  liel'zoni.  The  masonry  is  inferior  to  the  first,  but  It  was  anciently  cased  below 
with  red  granite. 

The  third  pyramid,  built  by  Htenkars,  or  Kycerinus,  who  reigned  63  years,  is  mnch 

•  The  opinion  that  this  frranlte.  or  porphny  coffer,  was  a  sarcophagus,  has  been  quest  Ion  ed.  ard 
thetKeot7  has  been  advanced  thatltw(«*astnndai-d  measure  of  capacity,  of  which  the  British  quarter 
ia  the  fourth  part.— See  J.  Taylor's  TheOrrat  Ptframid:  WTiy  mmtt  BuUtt  (1669).  and  J^azzi  Smyths 
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smaller  thnn  the  other  two,  being  only  218  ft.  high  and  354  ft.  6  in,  square.  It  has  also 
two  sepulchriU  chambn^  both  in  the  aolid  rock.  The  lower  eepulcbral  chamber,  which 
held  a  sarcophagus  of  rectuiiiiular  shape,  of  whinstone,  had  a  printed  roof,  cut  liks  an 
arch  inside;  but  the  cedtir  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy,  liad  been  removed  to  tlie  upper 
or  large  apartment,  and  its  contents  there  rifled.  Among  the  debris  of  tiie  coffin  and  in 
tlie  chambers  were  found  the  legs  and  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  body  with  linen  wrapper, 
supposed  by.  some  to  be  that  of  the  monarch,  but  by  others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on 
nccouui  of  the  anchylosed  right  knee.  This  body  and  fragments  of  the  coffin  were 
remored  to  the  Britisti  museum;  but  the  stone  sarcopliagua  was  unfortunately  lost  off 
Cartliagena,  by  tiie  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  It  was  bring  transported  to  England. 
The  masonry  of  this  pyramid  is  most  excellent,  and  it  was  anciently  cased  half-way  ym 
with  black  granite. 

There  are  six  other  pyramids  of  inferior  size  and  interest  at  Gizeh;  one  at  AbouRouMh, 
5  m.  lo  the  n.w.  of  t}ie  same  spot,  is  ruined,  but  of  large  dimensions;  another  at  Zowyet 
E!  Arriau.  tilao  made  of  limestone,  is  still  more  ruined;  another  at  Reegah,  a  spot  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Abooseer,  also  much  ruined,  and  built  for  the  monarch  User-en-Ra,  by  some 
supposed  to  be  Busiris.  There  arc  five  of  these  monuments  at  Abooseer,  one  with  a  ndme 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  monarch  of  the  third  dynasty;  and  another  with  that  of  the 
king  Snhura.  A  group  of  11  pyramids  remains  at  Sakkara,  one  with  a  doorway  inlaid 
with  porcelain  tiles,  and  having  a  royal  name.  Five  other  pyramids  are  at  Dashour,  the 
northernmost  of  which,  built  of  brick,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king  Asychis  of 
Herodotus,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king  apparently  about  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Olliers  are 
at  Meydoon  and  Illalioon;  and  two  at  Biahmo,  at  MeiUnatEl  Fj[oum,  apparently  the  sep- 
ulchers  of  the  last  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Somesmall  brick  pyramids  of  the  kings 
of  the  eleventh  dynasty  are  at  the  Drah  Aboo  Negger  at  Thebes.  In  Nubhi,  the  ancient 
JBthiopia,  arc  several  pyramids,  the  tombs  of  the  monarchs  of  McroO,  and  of  some  of  the 
Ethiopian  conquerors  of  Egypt.  They  are  taller  in  proportion  to  their  base  thnn  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  and  generally  have  a  sepulchral  hall,  or  propylon,  with  sculptures, 
wTiicli  faces  the  east.  Tlie  principal  groups  of  these  pyramids  are  at  Bege  Rauie,  or 
Begromi,  17°  n.  Int. ,  in  one  of  which  gold  ri ugs  and  other  objects  of  late  art,  resembling 
that  of  tile  Ptolemaic  period,  were  found. 

In  Assyria  the  Sirs  Nimrud,  or  tower  of  Belus,  was  a  kind  of  step-shaped  mramid  of 
seven  different-colored  bricks,  dedicated  to,the  planets  by  Nebucliadnezzcr.  TTio  Mujel- 
libe,  another  mound,  was  of  pyramidal  shape.  Thepymmid  also  entered  into  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  tomb  of  Bardanapalus  at  Tanus,  and  of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  at 
Halicariia'rans.  A  small  pyramid,  the  sepulcher  of  C.  Gestiua,  imitated  from  the  Egyp- 
tian in  the  days  of  Augustus,  still  exists  within  the  wall  of  Aurelian  at  Rome.  Temples 
and  other  monuments  of  pjTamidal  shape  are  found  in  India,  China,  Java,  the  Polyne- 
sian islands,  and  elsewhere.  TheToltecs  and  Aztecs  erected  temples  in  Mexico,  called 
teoeaUi,  or  abodes  of  gods,  of  pyramidal  shape,  with  ste|^  or  terraces  liy  which  to  ascend 
and  reach  an  altar,  generally  placed  on  the  summit,  where  they  performed  human  sncri- 
flces  and  other  rites.  These,  nowever,  are  not  true  pyramids,  the  pure  and  simple  form 
of  whicft  is  restricted  to  Egypt.  The  pyramid  entered  extensively  into  the  architecture 
of  tlie  Egyptians,  and  appears  on  the  tops  of  obelisks  and  tombs  us  a  kind  of  roof. 
Small  models  of  pyramids,  with  inscribed  adorations  to  the  sun,  or  having  royal  names, 
were  also  placed  in  ihe  tombs. — Lepsiiis,  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Pyramiden,  1843;  Briefe, 
pp.  143,  317;  Wilkinson,  Topogr.  of  Thehm  (Loud.  1835);  Vyse,  Operattoru  carried  on  at 
Oizeh  in  1837  (8vo.  Load.,  1840-42);  Gliddon,  Olia  jEgyptiaca  (Lond.  1849). 

PTRAMiD  LAKE,  in  Koopco.,  Nevada,  at  an  elevat)onof4,000feet.  ItiaaboutSO 
m.  long  and  10  wide,  and  has  no  outlet. 

FYBAMUS  AND  THIS  BE.  The  tragical  history  of  these  two  lovers  is  told  by  Ovid  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Metainorphotea.  They  were  natives  of  Bal^lon,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  each  other,  but  their  parents  would  not  hear  of  their  marriage;  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  clandestine  interviews  by  night.  On  one  occasion  they  arranged 
to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  where  Thtsb6,  who  was  flrst  at  the  trysting-spot.  was 
.startled  to  discover  a  lioness.  She  immediately  ran  off.  but  in  her  terror  and  baste 
drc^ped  her  garment,  wliicli  the  fierce  animal,  that  had  just  torn  an  ox  in  pieces,  coveredf 
with  blood.  Soon  aftei*  Pymmus  appeared,  and  seeing  his  mistress's  robe,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  been  murdered,  whereupon  he  killed  himself,  lliisbe  now 
returned,  and  beholding  her  lover  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 
The  story  was  a  favorite  one  during  the  middle  ages,  when  a  couple,  unhappy  in  their 
lovt!,  were  termed  a  JE^ramui  and  ThifAe.  Shakespenre,  in  his  Midsummer  mghf a  Dream, 
has  introduced  it — but  in  a  way  that  has  the  effect  of  caricature. 

PTBEITEES,  the  name  of  that  mountain-range  which,  separating  France  from  Spain, 
extends  370  m.  in  length,  and  from  80  to  70  m.  in  Ineadth,  from  the  gulf  of  Bosas,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  8.e.  comer  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  This  mount^n-system,  covering 
an  area  estimated  at  12,600  sq.m.,  consists  of  two  great  chains,  one  of  which  runs  e. 
from  the  Bidaasoa  to  the  w.  bank  of  the  Noguera  Pallaresa;  and  the  other,  originatingin 
the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  (9,510  ft.),  lat.  about  0°  25'  w.,  a  little  to  the  n.  of  the  former, 
extends  eft.stwnrd,  and,  after  being  iutersrclod  at  the  Val  d'Aran  by  the  Garonne  and 
many  smLillor  streams,  reaches  the  Mediterranean,  oa  the  chores  of  which,  immediately 
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n.  of  the  gulf  of  Rosas,  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Norfeo  and  Creuz.  The 
narihera  slopes  of  these  mouutains  to  the  plaius  and  undulating  districts  of  the  s.w.  of 
Franee,  are  of  gradual  descent;  while  the  southern  slofres  descend  to  the  mouctalnoua 
regioDS  of  northera  Spain  by  steep  terraces.  That  portion  of  this  motiutain-system  in 
which  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern,  and  the  western  part  of  the  northern  chains  nm 
paranel  to  each  other,  is  ■called  the  high  or  middle  Pyrenees — a  district  about  16  m.  in 
length,  and  forming  the  wildest  and  most  elevated  portion  of  the  whole  system.  In  the 
8.W.  of  tlie  middle  Pyrenees  is  a  series  of  lofty  summits,  beginning  with  the  Pic  du  Midi 
(le  Pau  (9,544  ft,),  and  ending  with  the  barren  MaladetUt,  whose  highest  point,  the  Pic 
de  Netiiou  or  JMu^ahite  (11, 168  ft.),  is  the  highest  summit  in  tlie  syst^u.  Between  these 
two  saramits,  there  are  seveiBl  upward  of  10.000  ft.  high,  na  mont  Perdu  (10,994  feet). 
Tiie  north-ea^tera  and  leaaetevated  portion  cMf  the  miudle  Pyrenees  forms  a  nunpnrt, 
freqnentlT  interrupted  by  transverse  valleys,  and  of  which  the  principal  summits  are  the 
Pic  de  Oavisoa  (8,170  ft.)  and  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bareges  (9,807  feet).  Tlie  eastern  Pyre- 
nees rise  in  their  highest  summits  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Segre,  form  a  mighty  unbroken  wall  of  rock.  From  tills  point,  however, 
they  assume  a  different  olmracter,  decreasing  in  height,  and  being  intersected  by  valleir^s. 
The  west  Pyrenees  nowhere  reach  the  soow-line,  as  their  highest  summit,  the  Pic  d'Anie, 
does  not  rise  above  7,500  feet  Forming  at  first  ridges  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  ft.,  they 
decrease  in  height  as  they  ejUeud  w.,  until,  on  the  lower -Bidassoii.  they  tidie  the  form  of 
isolated  masses  about  ii.OOO  ft.  high.  The  average  height  of  the  Pyrenees  is  from  6.000 
to  7,210  feet.  At  an  almost  equal  elevation  are  most  of  the  mountain-passes.  Tlicse 
passes,  called  in  some  places  cols,  in  others  pw-fa (Span,  pmrto),  art  ubout  100  in  number, 
tliough  only  seven  of  them  are  practicable  for  wagons  and  cannon.  The  most  imporUmt 
are  the  loads  of  St.  Jfan  de  Luz  over  the  Bidassoa  to  Vittoria,  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port  to 
Pampluna,  and  that  from  Perpignau  over  Junquera  to  Gerona.  The  Pyrenees  comprise 
no  extensive  and  long  valleys.  Oenerally.the  valleys  are  small  and  caldron-sliaped,  and 
cfunmunlcate  by  means  of  narrow  passes.  The  rivers  aro  iiiconsiderahlc.  The  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  begiuH  at  tlie  height 
of  8,187  ft.,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  at  ft.,  comprises  no  extensive  snow  orlco 

tracts.  Glaciers  are  few  and  small,  and  nowhere  occur  lower  than  7,800  feet.  On  the 
warm  and  dir  southern  slopes,  no  glnciers  occur.  Few  forests  exist,  and  the  steep  walls 
of  rock,  parched  by  the  sim  and  mid  day  winds,  are  either  qiiite  bare,  or  are  covered 
with  low  bmsb-wood  and  meager  pasture.  The  more  gradually  declining  northern 
slopes,  on  which  snow  and  spHngs  are  more  abundant,  show  a  richer  vegetation,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  fofty  forests,  and  beautiful  mountain  pasture.  Granite 
forms  the  kernel  of  the  Fyrenean  mountain-syglem,  and  is  overlaid  by  chalk  and  sand- 
stone masses.  The  Pyrenees  are  not  rich  in  metals,  but  almund  Id  mineral  springs,  of 
which  the  chief  are  ihav  of  ]^igndrc6  de  Bigorre  (q.v.),  and  Bardges. 

PYBEKIEfl,  Babbes,  a  department  forming  the  s.w.  comer  of  France.  Area,  2.940 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  431,535.  The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements  of  Pau, 
Oloron,  Orthez,  Bayonne,  and  Mauleon.  Cliief  town,  Pau.  The  Aasses-Pyrenees  occu- 
pies the  northern  slopes  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  oftslioots  from  wbicU  divide  the  depiirt- 
ment  into  a  number  of  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  clear  mountain  stream,  locally  known 
as  a  gam.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  gave  d'OloroD.  gave  de  Pau.  the  Didouze,  and 
Niveile.  The  liigh  valleys  and  slopes  are  generally  fertile,  and  woU  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  chestnut,  various  other  fruits,  and  maize,  thou^  not  for  wlieat. 
Tlie  best  wines  are  those  of  Juran^on  and  Gau,  Fontac  and  Auherlin.  Flax  and  hemp, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  millet  are  also  grown;  but  the  principal  source  of  industry,  after 
tue  making  of  wine,  is  llie  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  for  the  Spanish 
markets,  and  the  raising  of  swine  in  the  great  beech -forests,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  hams  of  excellent  quality  and  high  flavor.  Marble,  alabaster,  slate,  ophite,  copper, 
iron,  sulphur,  ami  cobalt  constitute  the  chief  mineral  products;  but  their  importance  as 
sources  of  wealth  falls  short  of  that  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  of  Biarritz,  Cambo,  Eaux-Bonnes,  and  Kaux-Chaudes. 

PTSSXZEB,  Hautes,  a  department  of  France,  lying  e.  of  the  BaBses-Pyrfin^B,  is  a 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Gascony.  The  Hautes-Pyren6ea,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
contains  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenean  ciiain.'ia  divided  into  the  three  arrondisse- 
DientB  of  Tarbes.  Argel^s,  and  Bagn^res,  and  the  chief  town  is  Tarbcs.  The  aspect  of 
the  scenery  is,  moreover,  very  varied — savage  mountains  and  precipitous  rocks  in  the  s., 
an  agreeaWediversifloiitTonnf  hill  with  dale  In  the  center,  softenlngdown  to  fertile  plains 
in  the  north.  The  principal  rivers,  none  of  whinh,  however,  are  navigable  in  the 
department,  are  the  Adour,  and  the  gave  de  Pau.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  in  the 
plains  and  sheltered  valleys,  but  even  there,  storms  are  of  frequent  occnrrence.  The 
well -cultivated  and  nrtiflcmlly  watered  Inw-Iands  yield  good  crops  of  cereals,  leguminous 
plants,  fiax,  fruits  of  every  kind,  including  the  grape,  from  which  excellent  wine  and 
brandy  are  made.  Horses,  mnles,  cattle,  sheep,  swme,  and  poultry  are  much  reared. 
This  department,  which  is  the  richest  part  of  the  P>Tenees  in  mineral  products,  espe- 
cially marble  of  various  kiads,  copper.  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  elate,  granite,  etc., 
contains  also  the  most  celebrated  springs,  as  the  sulphur  springs  at  St.  Sauveur,  and  the 
hot  baths  of  Bagnires,  Bardges,  and  Cauterels.   The  very  limited  comn^^v^|-^^^tiy 
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of  Hautes-Pyrenec'B  embraces  tlie  manufacture  of  woolen  aud  mixed  fabrics,  Includliig 
barcguH,  coloring  matters,  leather,  paper,  cutlery,  etc.  There  is  also  a  smuggliDg  trade 
with  Spain.    Area.  1743  8q.m.;  pop.  '76,  238,087. 

PTBENEEB-OBXEKTALES,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  Tnr 

the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  Pyrenees.  Area,  ISOO-sq-m. ;  pop.  *76, 197.940. 
It  is  divided  into  the  tliree  arrondissements  of  Perpiguun,  Prades,  aud  Ceret.  The  chief 
town  is  Perpignan.  Like  the  two  previously  described,  this  department  presents  a 
series  of  parallel  valleys  formed  by  spurs  from  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  this  case  the 
valleys  run  e.  and  west.  They  are  three  in  number,  'and  are  watered  by  the  Gly, 
Tet  (the  principal  Tiv«'),  and  Teclis.  The  s.w.  comer  drained  by  the  Segre  (Segura), 
a  tributary  of  theEbro.  An  extended  plain  occupies  nil  the  n.  and  e.  of  the  depart- 
ment. Tiie  climate  is  good,  and  in  the  plains  is  seldom  disturbed  by  great  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  The  vegetable  products  include  fine  grain  and  some  of  the  choicest 
fruits  of  this  latitude.  Wines  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  dislrict,  and  include  the  red 
wines  of  Roussillon,  the  white  muscatel  of  Rivesnlles,  and  other  approved  kinds.  The 
chief  exports  are  wine,  cocoons,  the  surplus  live  stock  and  it<(  products,  sardines,  ancho- 
vies, etc.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  not  remarkable. 

PYRHELIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Pouillet,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  sun's  beat.  It  consists  of  a  silver  plate,  coat'cd  ou  the  outer  surface  with 
lamp-blat-k  aud  containing  water  or  mercury.  A  thernioraeler  is  attached,  and  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  area  of  the  exposed  surface,  the  quantity  of  water  or  mercury", 
and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  ia  raised,  the  effect  of  the  sun's  beat  under  given  con- 
ditions is  ascertained. 

PTHI  TES,  a  name  employed  by  mineralogists  to  designate  a  large  group  ot  family  of 
minerals,  compounds  of  metals  with  sulphur,  or  with  arsenic,  or  witli  both.  They  are 
crystalline,  hard,  generally  brittle,  and  generally  yellow.  The  name  pyrites  originally 
belonged  to  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  known  as  Ibon  Pthiteb;  and  was  given  to  it  in  con- 
KQuence  of  its  striking  fire  with  steel  (Gr.  pyr,  fire),  so  tliat  it  was  used  for  kindling 
powder  iu  the  pans  of  muskets  before  ^n-flints  were  introduced.  Iron  pjj'rites  is  com- 
monly of  a  briirht  brass  yellow  color;  it  is  often  found  crystallized  in  cubes  in  which  form 
small  crystals  of  it  are  abundantly  disseminated  in  some  roofing-slates;  and  very  large 
ones  occur  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall;  it  is  also  found  crj-stallizcd  in  dodecabe- 
drons  and  other  forms,  more  rarely  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms;  and  it  often  occure  mas- 
sive,  globular,  slAlactitic,  capillary,  or  investing  <ither  minemls  as  an  incrustation.  Beau- 
tiful specimcus  of  glubulnr  iron  pyrites  are  found  in  the  chalk  of  Englaud.  It  is  a  very 
widely  diffused  and  plentiful  mioei-al,  and  seems  to  belong  almost  equally  to  all  g«;ol(>gicul 
formations.  It  is  too  abundant  in  many  coal-fields,  the  action  of  vaterand  air  changing  it 
into  sulphate  of  iron  (vitriol),  during  which  change  so  much  beat  is  evolved  that  tlie  coal 
is  frequently  kindled  by  it,  mines  become  unworitable,  and  the  pro^ss  of  the  fire  can 
only  be  stopped,  if  at  all,  by  building  up  portions  of  tliem  to  cut  on  the  access  of  air,  or 
by  the  admission  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  At  Quarreltown,  in  Renfrewshire,  a 
deep  hollow  may  still  be  seen,  where,  about  a  century  ago,  the  ground  fell  in,  in  come- 
ijuence  of  a  subterranean  fire  thus  kindled.  The  color  of  iron  pyrites  has  often  caused 
it  to  be  mistaken  for  gold,  a  mistake  which  its  hardness  and  comparative  lightness  should 
prevent,  or  its  ready  solubilitv  in  nitric  acid,  and  its  burning  before  llie  blowpipe  on 
charcoal  with  bluish  flame  and  smell  of  sulphur.  But  it  wimciinie.')  does  coutnii>  a  smiill 
proportion  of  gold,  sonietimcR  oven  in  visible  grains.  This  auriferous  iron  pyrites  is 
found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America.  Iron  pyrites  is  never  used  as  an  ore  of  iron,  but 
it  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphur  is  obtained  from  it 
by  sublimation.  It  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alum.  A  variety  of  iron  pyiiles 
of  a  very  pale  color  is  called  mareasite.  There  is  also  a  magnetic  variety.  Copfkr 
I*TRiTEB,  also  called  ycUow  eojrper  and  ehalcwyTite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  oi-cs 
of  copper,  and  yields  a  lar<;;e  proportion  (perhaps  a  third)  of  the  copper  upcd  in  tlie  world. 
It  is  bras-s-yellow,  the  color  varying  with  the  amount  of  copper  which  it  contains,  a 
rich  color  indicating  much  copper,  and  a  pale  color  the  presence  of  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  iron;  for  this  ore  is  not  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  but  of  copper  and  ii-ou. 
It  occurs  massive  and  disseminated  in  rocks  of  almost  every  class;  and  is  often  found 
crystallized  in  octahedrons  and  tetrahedrons,  but  generally  in  very  small  crj'stals.  _  It 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  iron  pyrites  by  its  comparative  softness,  yielding 
reaiiily  to  the  knife,  and  by  the  green  color  of  its  solution  in  nitric  acid.  Before  llie 
blowpiiw.  with  borax  and  soda,  it  yields  a  bead  of  copjwr.  Cobalt  Pyrites,  or  evbaJ- 
Urn,  a  sulphuret  and  arseniuret  of  copper,  is  a  principal  ore  of  cobalt.  It  ia  generally 
of  a  silver-white  color,  and  occura  massive,  disseminated,  or  crystaHizcd  in  cubes,  octa- 
hedrons, dodecahedrons,  and  polyhedrons,  in  primitive  rocks.  Nickel  Ptbites,  also 
called  eopper-niekei  and  nickeline,  used  as  an  ore  of  nickel,  is  a  compound  of  nickel  aud 
arsenic.    It  is  generally  found  massive,  and  is  of  a  copper-red  color. 

FT'BITZ,  a  very  ancient  t.  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  in  the  government  of  Stettin,  2fl  m. 
B.e.  of  the  town  of  Stettin.  There  are  standing  five  high  towers  on  the  town-walls,  built 
by  the  Wends,  under  whom  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength.  There  is  a  Fcminary  njimed 
after  Otto,  bi^op  of  Bamberg,  near  the  spring  where  if  is  said  ^^ti9ci^j(^*^'^l^^^^'**^ 
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first  Pomeranian  converts.  Pyrita  luis  manufactures  of  woolen  dothaod  leather.  Pop. 
•75,  7,443. 

rTKXOHT.    See  WALDECK-pTEMOirr. 

PT'BOLA  AND  FYBX>LA'CE£.   See  Winter  Gbeen. 

FTKOLIO  NE0U8  ACID,  or  Wood  ViKE(iAR,  a  crude  commercinl  from  of  acetic  acid 
(q.v.).  It  is  made  Ijy  the  destructive  distillutiou  yf  wood,  and  coutaius,  besides  acetic 
ncid,  tar  and  other  products,  whicli  have  to  bo  removed  if  it  is  required  iu  a  very  pure 
state.  Oenerally,  it  is  obtaiued  iu  Britain  from  oak  brandies,  which,  after  being  stripped 
of  their  bark,  are  too  small  for  timber  purposes.  These  are  cut  iuto  short  bUleu.  which 
are  placed  in  cast-iron  retorts,  and  a  suflacient  heat  applied  to  drive  off  the  volutile  eou- 
stituonts  and  carbonize  the  wood.  The  best  woods  for  the  distiller  are  "  hard"  woods, 
although  all  will  yield  it.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  partly 
gummarizes  the  expssriments  of  Btolzs: 

f  100  Parts  of  Driod  Wood  give 

Crude  PjTo-  Tam  HrdnUed 

UgneouB  Acid.  Acetic  Add. 

Birch  (Betula  alba)                                        45.0  4.47 

BefxhiFhgutti/lvatica)                                  44.0  4.39 

Oak.  (Qmsreut  robujy  48.0  8.88 

Aah  (PrAtiaiaeieeUim')                               46.8  8.73 

While  Poplar  (ft»p«/i«a»a)                           45.8  8.28 

Bird  Cherry  (Pruatu padns)                           47.8  2.93 

Juniper  {Jumperm  eommunit)                        45.8  2.84 

Spruce  flr  (Ptntw  o6£w)  41.3  2.18 

Scotch  &T  (Fiam  sylmim)                            42.4  2.14 

Quick  distillation  is  always  found  to  be  much  more  prmluctive  tliaa  slow,  and  the 
add  is  also  freer  from  impurities;  for  the  slower  the  process,  the  thicker  and  darker  is 
tlie  tarry  matter.  Hence  two  separate  plans  have  been  invented,  one  by  Mr.  Ualliday, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowers,  both  of  Manchester,  in  which  sawdust,  chips, 
^vings,  and  spent  dye-woods  are  used.  In  Mr.  Holiday's  plan,  the  retort  is  a  long 
tube,  with  the  fire  acting  aloDS  itsentire  length;  inside  is  an  Archimedean  screw^  worked 
by  machinery,  which  passes  Uie  sawdust  or  other  material  slowly  from  tlie  commence- 
ment to  tlie  end,  where,  by  ]>articular  contrivuuci:,  it  fulls  out  iu  the  state  of  thoroughly 
carbonized  wood.  It  !3  supplied  by  means  of  a  hopper.  Tlie  volatile  matters  pass  up 
an  outlet-pipe  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  tubular  retort.  In  Mr.  Bowers's  plan,  the  priu- 
ciple  is  similar,  though  differently  carried  out  The  sawdumt  is  fed  through  a  hopper 
which  is  always  kept  well  supplied,  so  that,  liy  the  pressure  of  the  supply,  the  escape  of 
vapor  may  be  prevented.  An  endless  clioin  is  worked  over  four  rollers  by  a  small  steam- 
engine,  and  carries  the  materiais  from  the  hopper  by  means  of  prolecUons  on  the  chain 
along  the  lower  side  of  the  retort,  so  as  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  fumaoe.  Br 
the  time  the  material  reaches  the  bottom,  alt  the  volatile  matters  liavcbcen  vaporized, 
and  have  passed  up  into  the  condenser  and  the  carbonized  material  falls  into  a  cistern  of 
water  into  which  the  open  end  of  the  retort  dips,  the  water  closing  it  sufllcicntly.  One 
of  these  retorts  will  yieid  about  300  ^llona  per  day  of  pyroligneous  acid.  This  acid  is 
of  great  u^  in  tiio  arts,  especially  in  making  the  acetates  used  by  dj'ers  and  calico 
printers;  and  it  is  also,  when  very  carefully  purified  and  properly  diluted  with  water, 
used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  common  vinegar  in  pickling,  and  even  for  table  use. 
PT  KOMAKCY.    See  Divis.^tion. 

FTBOKA'KIA  is  an  involuntary,  motiveless  tendency  to  destroy  by  means  of  fire. 
The  bliud  instinct  to  burn  la  often  manifested  in  children  before  reason  or  a  knowledge 
of  property  can  actuate  them,  and  with  no  other  «>bject  than  mischievous  destructive- 
nesi,  or  to  enjoy  the  blaze  of  a  cgnflagratlon.  In  a  largo  number  of  the  caB<s,  where 
legal  investigation  has  disclosed  the  mental  condition  of  the  incendiary,  and  where  the 
motive  could  not  be  determined,  or  was  obscure  or  inadequate,  the  perpetrators  were 
youthful,  of  the  female  sex,  and  about  l!\e  period  of  puberty.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
most  remarkable  example  in  modern  times  of  this  morbid  tendency  appearing  epidemic- 
ally, was  presented  in  Normandy  in  1830.  where  hams,  granges,  and  vineyards  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  were  consumed,  and  where  the  actors  were  exclusively  girls. 
When  apprehended  in  numbers  they  confessed  that,  though  prompted  by  internal  tensa- 
tionM,  they  had  no  other  explicable  purpose  than  to  see  the  light.  But  this  is  the  pure 
and  typical  form  of  the  propensity.  In  general,  insane  incendiarism  is  the  result  of,  or 
is  complicated  with,  a  very  obvious  incentive.  Jonathan  Martin,  being  insane,  but 
impelled  by  superstition,  set  fire  to  York  Minster  (1829);  and  passions  nnd  delusions  of 
every  character,  personal  and  political  antipathies,  and  the  spirit  of  agrarian  outrage, 
may  seek  gratification  in  this  kind  of  desolation.  Like  other  outbursts  of  frenz;^  it  lias 
been  observed  to  accompany  famines,  pestilences,  and  great  social  convulsions. —^eucht- 
ersleben,  p.  293;  Marc.  DelriFblie,  t.  ii.  p.  805. 

FTBOX'ETES  (Or.  pjT,  fire,  and  mftron,  a  measure)  ia  a  term  originally  applied  by 
Muscbeohroek  in  1731,  to  an  instrument  which  he  invented  for  measuring,  the  chang^ 
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produced  in  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies  by  the  application  of  beat.  It  Is,  however, . 
now  applied  to  any  instrument  the  object  of  which  is  to  measure  all  gradHtioiis  of  tem- 
perature above  those  that  can  he  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer  (g.v.).  Desa- 
gutiers  gives  a  descriptioa  of  Muschenbroek's  instrument,  as  improved  by  Itiuiself,  in  his 
Experimental  PhiloaopJt^.  Numerous  pyrometers  have  since  been  invented,  amongwhich 
may  be  noticed  those  of  Ellicott  (descrit»ed  in  Tka PktUmphicai  7VafUac£wna  for  1788 and 
1751).  Graham  (in  do.  for  1754),  Weds;wood  (in  do.  for  1783. 1784,  and  17S6),  and  Guyton 
(in  tlie  Anneda  de  Chimie,  tome  46).  I^oae  of  these  instruments,  however,  gave  accurate 
results  for  very  high  temperatures;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1831  that  prof.  Daniell 
announced  the  inventiou  of  liis  pyrometer,  which  has  supplanted  all  others,  and  for 
which,  in  an  approved  form,  he  received  the  Rumford  medal  from  the  royal  society.  It 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  register  (1)  and  the  accUs  (3).  The  register  is  a  solid  bar 
of  black-lead  earthenware.  A,  8  in.  long,  cut  out  of  a  c<Hnmon  black-lead  crucible.  Id 
the  axis  of  this,  a  hole  is  drilled,  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  vvithin  lialf  an  iacU 
of  the  other  extremity;  and  in  this  cylindrical  cavity  a  bar  aa,  of  metal  (as  platinum  or 
iron,  for  example)  is  placed.  A  cyUudrical  piece  of  porcelain,  cc,  sufficiently  long  to 
project  a  short  distance  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  black-lead  bar,  is  plaeefl  on  the  top 
of  the  metallic  bar.  This  is  termed  the  index,  and  it  is  kept  firmly  in  its  position  by  n 
rino^  or  strap  of  platinum,  rf.  which  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of  porcelain,  e.  When  the 
register  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  expansion  of  the  metallic  rod,  oa.  forces 
the  index  forward ;  and  when  the  register  has  afterward  cooled,  the  tension  of  the  strap 
will  retain  the  index  at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  been  protruded.  The  scale  (S) 
consists  of  a  frame  composed  of  two  rectangular  plates  of  brass,  /,  g,  joined  together  by 
their  edges  at  a  right  angle,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  register.  Near  tlie 
end  of  this  frame  is  a  small  brass  plate,  7t,  which  projects  at  a  right  angle.  To  the 
extremity  of  the  frame  nearest  the  brass  plate  is  attached  a  movable  arm,  D,  turning 
round  a  fixed  center,  i,  and  at  its  free  end  currying  the  arc  of  a  circle,  E.  the  radius  of 
which  is5  in.,  and,  which  is  accunitely  graduated  into  degrees  and  thirds  of  a  degree. 
Upon  this  arm,  at  the  center,  k,  anotherlighter  arm,  C,  is  made  to  turn,  currying  at  its 
longer  part  a  Tcrnicr  (q.v,),  H,  which  moves  on  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  divides  it  into 
minutes,  together  with  an  eye-glass.  I,  to  assist  the  readhig;  while  the  shorter  part  termi- 
nates in  a  knife-edge  m,  turned  iuwards  at  a  right  angle. 

To  usQ  the  instrument,  the  scale  is  carefully  appliM,  the  brass  plate,  h,  beingpressed 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register,  and  the  lighter  arm  being  so  placed  tliat  the  steel  point, 
m,  may  rest  on  the  top  of  Ihe  index  in  a  notch  cut  for  it  whicli  coincides  with  tlie  axis 
of  the  rod.  The  position  of  the  index  being  then  read  off  on  the  scale,  the  register  is 
detached  and  exposed  to  the  heat  to  be  measured ;  after  it  is  removed  and  cooled,  it  is 
again  placed  in  the  scale,  and  the  new  position  of  the  index  read  off;  the  difference  of 
the  two  readings  determining  the  expansion  of  the  metnlltc  bar  above  that  of  the  black- 
lead.  In  order  to  employ  the  instrument  aa  a  measure  of  temperature  as  well  as  of  expan- 
^on,  prof.  Daniell  adopted  the  doubtful  assumption  that  equal  increments  of  length  are 
the  effects  of  equal  increments  of  temperature.  For  further  information  on  this  instru- 
ment and  its  uses,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  memoir  in  the  Philos&phieal  Transcu^m 
for  1830-31, 

In  the  great  exhibition  of  1861,  Mr.  Ericsson  exhibited  in  the  United  States'  depart- 
ment a  pyrometer  in  which  temperatures  were  indicated  by  the  tension  of  a  permanent 
volume  of  air  or  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  was  measured  by  the  reading  of  a  column  of 
mercury  under  a  vacuum.  For  a  description  of  the  instniment,  we  roust  refer  to  the 
jury  report.  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  published  in  1804  a  very  complete  essay  on  pyrom- 
etry  in  the  Anntdeadu  Conservatoire. 

FTB'OFE,  a  beautiful  and  much-prized  gem,  often  cjilled  enHyfinde  and  lifaeitifhhj 
lapidaries.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  garnet.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  and  the  protoxides  of  iron,  chrome,  and  manganese.  It  is  always  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and  is  transparent,  or  at  least  translucent.  It  generally  occurs  in  roundish  grains, 
but  rarely  in  imperfectly  cubical  crystals.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia; 
also  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  Scotland.  The  specimens  found  at'Elie  aro  popularly  called 
Mie  ruinei. 

PYR'OPHONE,  or  Fi.aue  Oboak,  a  word  of  Greek  origin  meaning  flame  organ, 
the  name  of  a  musical  mBtrument  invented  by  M.  Kastner  of  Paris.  The  musical  tones 
are  produced  bv  circles  of  small  gas  jets  burning  in  glass  tubes,  varying  in  length  and 
diameter,  and  arranged  like  those  of  an  ordinary  organ.  The  jets  of  flame  are  spread 
apart  so  as  to  produce  the  tones,  or  brought  together  so  as  to  cause  the  sound  to  cease 
by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  worked  by  keys  like  those  of  a  piano-forte. 

PntOFE'OS'nB  (from  the  Gr.  jyyr,  fire,  and  phiro,  I  bear)  is  a  term  applied  to  any 
substances  which  take  fire  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  oxidized.  If  iron, 
cobalt,  or  nickel  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  Its  oxide  at  a  low  red  lieat,  it  is 
obtained  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  division  as  to  become  incandescent  by  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  tendency  to  rapid  oxidation  is  much  increased  by  the 
interposition  of  some  infusible  matter,  as  a  little  alumina  or  magnesia,  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  oxide.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  cohesion  of  the  minute  particles  of  the 
reduced  metal  being  thus  mechanically  prevented,  and  the  access  of  air  toihe  surface  of 
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each  particle  Iwlng  thus  facilitated.  If  tartrate  of  lead  be  lieated  in  a  tube  <.'\\  tlic  or|»iiiic 
portiou  becomes  charred,  tlie  metallic  lead  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  subdivision, 
and  usually  takes  fire  when  poured  into  the  air.  If  finely -powdered  sulphate  of  potach 
be  mixed  with  haif  its  wetghl  of  lamp-black,  and  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  liie 
sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  potHssium,  which  reinaius  in  a  tlnely-divided  state, 
mixed  with  the  excess  or  carbon,  and  takes  fire  spontancoutily  in  the  air  from  the  rapid 
absorption  of  Dzygeo.    These  are  among  tlie  best  examples  uf  p}'ropbori. 

PTSO'SIS,  or  Watebbrash,  is  a  modilicatiou  of  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  character- 
ized by  a  burning  sentiatioD  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  the  ertictation  uf  a 
considerable  quaatity  of  a  tliin,  watery  fluid,  which  is  gencrallQr  tasteless,  L>ut  sometimes 
sour,  and  is  often  described  by  the  patient  as  being  cold.  Itoecursin  paroxysms,  witich 
usually  come  on  in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  wben  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  first 
Bymptom  of  il  is  a  puin  ul  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach,  aud  a  eense  of  constriction,  as  if  the 
Btoniach  were  drawn  toward  the  back.  The  pain  is  often  very  (>evere,  and  after  con- 
tinuing for  eome  time  it  brings  on  the  discharge  of  fluid  wliioh  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,  after  wliich  it  lessens,  and  gradually  disappears.  "When  the  Hituck  luis  onco 
occurred,  it  is  commonly  repeated  at  intervals  lor  a  conaidenible  lltiie.  it  is  nsually 
accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  is  sometimes  nssociatetl  wiih  organic  • 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  liver.  It  sitms  to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  indi 
gestible  diet  aud  the  too  free  use  of  spirits.  Viheo  no  organic  disease  is  present,  the 
affection  ustially  disappears  under  the  use  of  a  well-regulated  diet,  and  the  admini^^tra- 
lioa  of  opium,  combined  with  astringents  (as  in  the  compound  kino  powder),  care  lieing 
tuken  to  guard  agaiust  the  constipating  effect  of  these  drugs  by  the  prescription  of  a  mlla 
aperient  daily,  aa,  for  example,  a  little  confection  of  seuna,  or  3  grains  of  the  compound 
eolocynth  pill,  combined  with  3  grains  of  extract  of  hvoscyamus.  If  this  treatment  fail, 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  oxide  of  silver,  in  appropriate  doses,  may  be  tried.  In  some  cases 
a  cure  has  been  effected  by  the  ui>e  of  lime-water  and  milk. 

FTBOBOK'IDJE,  a  family  of  tunicated  mollusks  foizning  the  order  dactslobrancJiiata  of 
Owen.  They  are  marine,  and  swim  freely  in  the  water,  many  individuals  usually  com- 
bined together,  by  their  elastic  integument  or  ivnie,  into  a  mass  of  definite  form  and  ar- 
rangement, nearly  cylindrical,  hollow,  closed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other.  The 
individuals  which  form  this  group  or  mass  have  each  a  gill-i^nc  with  two  gitts,  and  inhale 
water  by  an  orifice  on  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder,  expelling  it  by  another  orifice 
on  the  inner  surface ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  stream  of  water,  which  tlms  constantly 
flows  from  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  whole  mass  is  slowly  propelled  ihrongh 
the  water  with  the  closed  end  foremost.  -The  pyrosomidte  are  plentiful  in  warm  seas. 
Plfrosoma  Ailanticum  is  usually  from  three  to  seven  inches  long.  The  P^rosoiridse 
are  brightly  luminous. 

TT'SOTECHRT,  the  art  of  making  fireworka,  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  was  prac- 
ticed among  the  Cliincse  fn)m  the  earliest  times,  and  has  attained  irith  Uiem  a  perfec- 
tion unknown  in  other  conntriea.  8o  much  Is  this  the  case,  that  they  treat  as  inRignifi- 
cant  the  most  brilliant  of  our  Euicpean  displays.  In  their  fireworks  they  Introduce 
many  suiprises,  such  as  figures  of  men  and  animals  darting  out,  but  ihcy  are  somewhat 
deficient  m  the  mcchaniral  arrangemenlB.  Fireworks,  as  the  name  is  now  understood, 
were  hardly  known  in  Europe  nntil  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder, 
and  for  a  long  time  onlv  very  simple  pyrotechnic  contrivances  were  used.  At  present 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds— the  simple  hand  pieces,  auch  as  squibs,  crackers, 
rockets,  etc. ;  and  the  other,  the  fixed  contrivances  which  have  often  very  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangements  for  making  some  of  their  parts  revolve  rapidly  when  being 
discharged.  The  mnteriaU  used  are  gunpowder,  stilphur,  charcoal,  sidlpetcr.  filings  of 
steel,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  several  salts,  such  ns  nitrate  of  slrontian,  acetate  of  copper, 
common  salt,  etc.  The  ingredients  of  fireworks  are  usually  filled  into  paper  cases,  made 
by  rolling  pasted  paper  round  i  cjiinder  of  wood,  of  the  proper  diameter,  until  the  case 
is  of  sufiicieut  tbtckneR.i,  and  then  cutting  the  paper  tube  so  foimed  into  the  required 
Icnrihs  for  squibs,  Roman  candles,  small  rockets,  and  similar  articles;  they  seldom  exceed 
ten  inches;  one  end  of  each  Is  closed  by  drawing  a  piece  of  string  tightly  round,  so  as 
topinch  itin,  ore^ke  it,  as  it  is  technically  called,  and  then  dipping  it  inionielted  resin, 
which  effectually  seals  it.  Tlie  combustible  ingredients  are  filled  in  at  the  nj)en  end.  and, 
if  necessary,  are  rammed  down  with  a  wootien  ramrod ;  the  opening  is  iiflerward  covered 
with  a  piece  of  touch-paper,  to  prevent  the  composition  falling  out,  and  in  ignite  it  by. 
The  ^ects  produced  by  fireworks  are  either  streams  of  fire  isstiing  straight  out  of  l lie 
cases,  and  much  varietl  with  sparks  in  the  form  of  stars,  etc.,  and  colored  «  itli  brilliant 
colors,  or  wheels  of  beautiful  sparks  produced  by  makipg  tbe  cases  revolve  rnpidly. 
Revolving  pieces  are  made  by  coiling  the  paper  tubB,  when  not  loo  ti^rhtly  filled,  around 
a  flat  wooden  center;  the  force  with  which  the  combustion  of  thematerinl.siscarricd  (in. 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  board  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  Smsdl  wheels  of  tliis  kind  are 
called  Catherine  wh^eU.  Sqiiil>K  or  serpenU  are  made  by  filling  tubes,  eight  to  tt  u  inchof 
in  length,  with  a  composition  of  1  lb.  of  niter,  3  oz.  of  charcoal  powder  {rullier  cojnse), 
4  o7.  of  gunpowder,  4  oz.  of  sulphur,  and  6  oz.  of  steel  filings.  The  last  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  many  fireworks,  producing  brilliant,  feathcr-likc  coruscations,  which  are 
tiie  more  beautiful  the  larger  and  cleaner  the  filings  are.    Roekeit  arc  tied  to  a  wooden 
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stick.  When  tliey  are  about  to  be  discharged,  this  stick  is  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  in 
that  positiou  the  igniting  poiut  of  the  rocltut  is  downward;  when  lighted,  it  rushes  into 
tlie  air  with  great  velocity,  and  readies  a  considemble  lieight,  dischurgiug  as  it  ^oes  a 
brilliant  stream  of  sparks.  Kockcts  require  a  hollow  center  all  down  the  lube;  without 
tills  they  will  not  rise.  At  the  end  of  their  course,  they  often  discharge  brilliant  clusters 
of  goldeu,  ruby,  emcruld,  sapphire-like  stars,  or  showers  of  golden  or  colored  rain,  or  of 
fiery  aerpeuts.  This  produced  by  a  supplemeutury  port,  called  the  gamiiitre  of  tha 
rocket,  couflhiting  of  a  Sorter  and  bi-oader  pupcr  tube,  called  tlie  pot,  attached  to  the 
end  of  tite  fusee  part  of  the  rocket,  and  Ulled  with  a  composition  made  into  a  paste  witlt 
pure  alcohol,  and  cut  into  stars,  or  granulated  into  small  round  bodies  for  drops.  I'he 
serpents  for  rockets  are  ^nall  fusees,  with  the  same  composition  as  squibs;  they  are  so 
packed  in  as  to  i^^nite  all  at  once.  The  white  stars  are  made  of  niter,  16  parts;  sulphur, 
ti  parts;  gunpowder,  3  or  4  parts;  nitrate  of  strontian  added,  makes  them  ruby  red;  sul- 
phate or  acetate  of  copper,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  bar^tes,  green ;  zinc  flUan 
give  a  blue  color.  Tduno  start  and  grettoto  thawera  are  made  of  niter,  16  parts,  10  of  sul- 
phur, 4  of  charcoal,  16  of  gunpowder,  and  2  of  lamp-blauk.  Adeeperand  richer  golden 
color  is  produced  by  a  very  siish^  variation  in  the  composition — viz.,  3  ^rts  less  of  sul- 
phur and  charcoal,  and  4  additional  of  gunpowder.  Many  othei-  ingenious  devices  are 
■"used  by  masters  in  the  art  of  pyrotechny,  but  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  technical  lo 
come  wiihin  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  Soman  candle  is  a  favorite  firework;  it  ia  a 
tube  which  is  held  on  the  ground,  and  discharges  upward  a  contiauous  stream  of  blue 
or  white  stars  or  Imlls.  Bengal  lights  are  cases  of  about  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
filled  with  a  composition  of  7  parts  niter,  2  of  sulphur,  and  1  of  antimony.  These  are 
much  used  as  signals  at  sea;  they  diffuse  an  immense  glare  of  bluish- white  lighL 
Chtneie  or  jatmim  fire,  which  b  used  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  mixtures, 
consists  of  16  parts  of  gunpowder,  8  of  niter,  3  of  finely-powdered  charcoal,  3  of  sul- 
phur, and  10  of  small  cast-iron  boring;  the  last  must  be  finer  or  coarser  in  proportion 
to  the  bore  of  the  case  lo  be  filled.  The  compound  devices  in  fixed  fireworks,  such  as 
are  seen  at  public  entertainments,  are  very  complicated  in  their  structure,  and  are  varied 
more  or  less  by  every  nrtist.  One  nieepoint  in  the  arrangement  is  to  insure  slmoltaneous 
ignition  of  all  the  various  ports. 

PT'BOXZHX.   See  Attqite. 

PTBOXT'LIC  SPIKIT,  Wood  Spimt,  or  Mbthtuc  Axcohoii,  a  peculiar  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  uf  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligDcoiis  acid 
(q.v.).  It  IS  one  of  numerous  volatile  products  of  that  distillation,  and  has  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  others  by  saturating  it  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  with  whicli  it  coin- 
bines,  and  is  no  Ioniser  volatile,  except  at  a  greater  temperature  than  212°  F.  It  is  there- 
fore easily  separated  by  means  of  a  steam-lmth  from  its  more  volatile  ossociates,  whidx 
are  carried  on  at  a  temperature  below  boiling  water.  A  higher  temperature  is  afterward 
applied  to  the  residue,  which  is  the  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  pyroxylio 
spirit,  and  tlie  spu-it  is  thus  distilled  off.  Commercially,  the  di.->covery  of  this  substance 
was  of  great  importance,  as  many  of  its  properties  are*  the  same  as  those  of  common 
alcohol;  and  now.  notwithstanding  a  long  opposition  from  the  revenue  board,  its  manu- 
facture and  importation  are  regularly  allowed.  It  is  of  nearly  equal  value  to  alcohol 
in  making  varnishes,  as  it  dissolves  the  resins,  oils,  and  other  simiinr  substances.  It  has 
a  peculiar  naphtha-li)£e  odor,  whicii  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  prevents  its  use  as  a  pota- 
ble spirit  at  present;  but  it  has  been  asserted  lately  tliat  some  makers  have  almost  made 
it  odorless,  and  that  it  is  consequently  taking  the  place  of  common  alcohol  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  perfumes. 

ITKOZ'TLIH,  a  name  for  gun-cotton  (q.v.). 

PYRRUA.   Bee  Deucauon,  ante. 

PTBBHIO  SAITCE,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  war  dances  of  antiquity.  Is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  one  Pyrriehos,  or,  according  to  others,  from  Pvrrhus  or  Neoptol- 
enius,  tlie  sou  of  Achilles.  Critical  scholars,  however,  content  themselvea  with  n  general 
inference  deduced  from  the  substantial  harmony  of  the  various  mythical  or  legepdary 
accounts  given  of  its  origin — viz.,  that  it  was  a  Doric  invention.  It  was  danced  lo  the 
flute,  and  its  time  was  both  quick  and  light,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Pyrrhic  foot,  com- 
posed of  two  Hlioi'ts  {'"'),  and  the  prokeleusmatic,  or  challenging-foot.  of  two  double- 
shorts  (  According  to  Plalo,  it  aimed  to  represent  the  nimble  motions  of  a  war- 
rior either  avoiding  missiles  and  blows,  or  assaulting  the  enemy;  and  in  the  Doric  states 
it  was  as  much  a  piece  of  military  training  as  an  amusement.  Elsewhere  in  G-reece  It 
was  purely  a  mimetic  dance,  in  which  the  parts  were  sometimes  represented  by  women. 
It  formed  part  of  the  public  entertainments  at  the  panathenaic  festivals.  Jiilms  Cresar 
introduced  it  at  Rome,  where  it  became  a  great  favorite.  The  Bomnika,  still  danced  in 
Greece,  is  said  to  Iw  a  modern  relic  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance;  but  if  Dr.  Corrigan's 
description  of  it  {Ten  Days  in  Alliens,  1861)  is  correct,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  resem- 
blance. 

PTBSHOH  (Lat.  Pj/rrko),  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Greek  skepticism,  named  after 
him,  was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  was  Imm  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  b.c.  In  his  youth 
he  is  sud  to  have  been  a  painter,  but  was  subsequently  attracted  to  plulQsopfay  w  the 
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Study  of  the  writings  of  Democritns.  Biogeaes  Laertius  tella  us  that,  along  with  Anaz- 
archus  (oBc  of  his  teachers,  according  to  Aristodes),  he  joined  Alexander  the  great's 
eastern  expeditioa;  and  it  has  been  conjeciured  that,  at  this  period  he  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  Persian  magi  and  tlie  Indian  {^ymDoeophists. 
He  died  about  the  age  of  90,  after  spending  a  great  ptirt  of  his  life  in  retirement.  Fyr- 
rhon's  skepticism  was  by  no  means  of  the  thorough-going  kind  tliat  Is  usually  associated 
with  his  name,  which  is  synonymous  with  absolute  ana  unlimited  infldelity.  He  cer- 
tainly disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things,  but 
(like  Kant)  he  appears  to  have  tenaciously  maintuined  the  reality  of  virtue  and  the  obli- 
gations of  morality.  So  greatly  was  he  reverenced  by  his  townsmen,  on  account  of  Ins 
personal  excellences,  and  so  little  did  they  consider  his  philosophical  skepticism  a  barrier 
to  his  holduig  a  religions  offlco,  that  tliey  chose  him  high-priest  of  their  sacred  city,  and 
for  lus  sake  declared  all  philosophers  exempt  from  public  taxes.  Cicero  (not  so  far 
wrongly  eiihei')  ranks  him  among  the  Socratics;  and.  indeed,  he  was  as  much  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  as  Socrates  Iiimself.  though  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Pyrrhon,  so  far  aa  we  know,  wrote  uothiag,  and  the  wcrks  of  his  friend  and  follower, 
Timon,  are  lost. 

FYUSVS,  Eing  of  Epirus,  b.  about  818b.c..  a  Greek  warrior,  whose  personnl  bravery 
and  pasaon  for  adrenturous  exploits  equals  anything  recorded  of  the  knivhts  of  chiTaIr}', 
vas  the  son  of  ^cidcs,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eplrns  by  we  death  of  his 
cousin,  Alexander,  838  b.c.  Alexander  was  the  brother  of  Olympfas,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  great;  and  thus  young  Pyrrhus  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  Macedonian 
hero,  whose  career  of  far-stretching  conquest  he  dared  to  dream  of  imitating.  After 
experiencitig  many  vicissitudes  of  iortuue  in  his  youth,  he  liecame  sole  king  of  Epirus 
in295ii.c. ;  and,  m  the  following  year,  increased  his  territories  by  the  addition  of  the 
western  parts  of  Macedonia,  which  he  obtained  in  reward  for  aiding  Alexander,  son  of 
Cassander,  against  his  brother,  Antipater,  in  their  struggle  for  the  paternal  inheritance. 
In  381  B.C.  a  ^rious  proepect  opened  up  before  the  eresof  the  restless  warrior — nothing 
lesB  than  the  Conquest  of  Some  and  the  western  world,  which  (if  he  should  achieve  it) 
would  confer  on  Lim  u  renown  equal  to  that  of  his  Macedonian  kinsman.  The  Tarcn- 
tines,  a  Greek  colony  in  lower  Italy,  then  at  war  with  the  Komans,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  offering  him  the  command  of  nil 
their  troops  against  their  enemies.  The  king  was  overjoyed  at  the  proposal;  instantly 
accepted  it;  and  in  the  beeinning  of  280  B.C.  sailed  for  Tareutum  with  20,000  foot.  3,000 
horse,  2,000  archers,  600  sTingers,  and  a  number  of  elephnnts.  The  gay,  plcasurc-lovine 
Tarentines  had  no  great  relish  for  the  rigorous  service  of  war,  and  were  far  from  plcnsca 
at  the  strict  measures  taken  by  Pyrrhus  to  inure  them  to  its  hardships.  The  first  battle 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  (who  were  commanded  by  the  consul.  M.  Vnlcriiis 
Laevinus)  took  place  at  the  river  Sins  in  Lucania.  The  contest  was  long,  obstinate,  and 
bloody;  and  Pyrrhus  only  succeeded  by  bringing  forward  bis  elephants,  whose  strange 
appearance  and  gigantic  size  excited  a  sudden  panic  among  the  Romans.  It  was  a  harU- 
bought  victory  for  Pyrrhus,  who  said,  as  he  looked  upon  the  field,  thick-strewu  with  his 
numerous  dead,  "Another  such  victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus  alone."  Many  of 
the  Italian  nation  now  joined  F^rhus  (for  Rome  was  not  liked  by  her  neighbors  and 
dependants),  and  be  proceeded  on  his  march  toward  central  Italy.  The  Rmnan  senate 
was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  would  have  come  to  terms  with  Pyrrhus  but  for  the  stir- 
ring speech  of  old  Ap.  Claudius  Ciecus,  which  made  them  resolve  to  "fight  it  out"  with 
the  foreigner.  Pyrrhus,  after  penetrating  to  within  20  m,  of  Rome,  found  it  impomible 
to  proceed  further  with  safety,  as  one  Roman  army  occupied  the  city,  and  another  hung 
upon  his  flanks  and  rear.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Campania,  and  thence  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  wintered.  The  campaign  of  270  B.C,  was  carried  on  in  Apulia,  and  the  prin- 
cipal engagement  took  place  near  Asculum.  The  Romans  were  again  defeated ;  but 
Pyrrlms  Iiimself  lost  so  heavily  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Tarentum.  Here  a  truce  was  entered  into  lietween  the  belligerents, 
and  Pyrrhus  passed  over  into  Sicily  to  assist  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthagin- 
ians. 278  B.C.  His  first  exploits  in  that  island  were  both  brilliant  and  successful ;  but  the 
repulse  which  he  sustained  in  his  attack  on  LilylMeum  broke  the  spell  which  invested  his 
name.  Soon  afterward  he  became  involved  in  misunderstandings  with  the  Greeks,  and 
in  276  B.C.  he  quitted  the  island  in  disgust,  to  renew  his  war  with  Rome.  While  crossing 
over  to  the  mainland  the  Carthaglotans  attacked  him,  and  destroyed  70  of  his  ships,  and 
although  he  reached  Tarentum  In  safety,  his  prospects  were  now  much  more  clouded 
than  at  first.  In  274  b.c.  he  fought  a  neat  battle  with  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
Curius  Dentatus,  near  Beneveotum,  ana  was  utterly  def«ited,  escaping  to  Tarentum  with 
only  a  few  personal  attendants.  He  now  saw  himself  forced  to  abandon  Italy  and'retum 
to  Epiras,  where  he  almost  immediately  engaged  in  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of 
Demetrius,  and  king  of  Macedonia.  His  success  was  complete,  for  the  Macedonian 
troops  deserted  to  him  m  masse,  and  he  once  more  obtained  possession  of  the  country; 
but  nothing  could  satisfy  his  love  of  fighting,  and  In  lees  than  a  year  he  was  induced  to 
enter  on  a  war  with  the  Spartans.  He  marched  a  large  force  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
tried  to  take  their  dty,  but  was  repulsed  in  alt  his  attempts.  He  then  proceeded  agiduat 
Argos,  where  he  met  his  death,  273  b.o.,  in  the  46th  year  of  hb  rel^  OoOqIc 
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FY'BirS,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  romeeeB,  suborder  pomea, 
havinff  a  o-celled  fruit,  with  a  earlilagiooua  endocarp  and  two  seeds  in  encli  celJ.  It 
iucludes  speck-s  differing  very  much  in  appearance,  in  foliage,  and  in  almost  everything 
except  the  characters  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  formerly  cousUtuting  tlie  genera  torbuM, 
aria,  aivnia,  eta ;  or  included  in  metpUm  (see  Medl-ah)  and  eratagut.  Some  botanists 
separate  the  tipples  {malus)  as  a  distinct  genus.  Among  the  species  of  pyrus  are  some  of 
tlie  most  vitluuble  fruits  of  temperate  cTimates,  and  some  highly  omamcQtai  trees  and 
slirubx.   Sec  Apple,  Pka.r,  SKuTtCK,  Rowan,  Beau-tkee. 

FTTHAO'O&AS.  Tlte  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  the  founder  of  vbat  is  icnown  as 
the  Italic  school  of  philosophy,  has  been  so  greatly  obscurol  by  the  mass  of  l^nds  and 
incredible  stories  which  gathei-ed  in  later  ages  round  his  name  that  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  certaintv  nvgarding  his  history  and  character.  That  he  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Samoa,  the  son  of  Maesarchus,  a  merclianl,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  u  sigiiet-engrcver,  we  know  on  good  authority.  The  date  of  Jiis  birth  ie 
very  uncertain,  but  is  usually  placed  alioul  the  year  tS70B.c. ;  and  all  aullioi-iiies  agree 
that  he  flourislicd  io  the  links  of  Polyurr.tes  and  Tarquiuiiia  Suptibus  (540-510  B.C.). 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Phcrecydes  of  Syros,  of  Thales,  and  Auaximnnder, 
and,  like  other  illustrious  Gixieks,  to  luivc  undertaken  extensive  travels  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  his  knowledge,  iu  the  course  of  which— lasting,  we  are  told,  for  neuly  80 
yeai-s—he  visited  Egjpt  (bringing  with  him.  aocordiag  to  the  usual  story,  letters  of 
mtroduction  from  Pulycrates  lo  Amasis  the  king)  and  the  more  important  cotmtrtes  of 
A-sia,  including  even  ludia.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  did,  at  all  events, 
visit  Egypt,  and  tliere  availed  himself  of  all  such  mysterious  lore  as  the  priests  could  he 
induced  to  impart,  from  whom  possibly  he  learned  "the  dDCtrine  of  meiempsychoeis,  or 
the  transmigration  of  souls  (whitji  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  famous  tenets 
of  the  Pj'thagoi-ean  school),  and  wliose  iufiuencc  may  {xirliaps  be  traced  fn  the  mystic 
rites,  asceticism,  imd  peculiarities  of  diet  and  clothing  which  formed  some  of  its  chicr 
characteristics — though  we  may  cousidcr  it  urn  nenrh*  certain  that  his  j^ilosophio  and 
Tuli^ous  system  was  much  lees  iiuleliled  to  the  innuence  of  other  countries  than  the 
aucients  gentTiiIly  believed.  During  his  travels,  we  may  believe,  Pythagoras  matured 
the  plans  which  he  afterward  carried  into  action ;  but  finding,  ofl  liis  rctuni  to  liis  native 
island,  that  the  tyranny  eslablislied  tliere  by  Polycrates  unfitted  it  for  his  abodt:,  he 
quitted  Sainos,  and  eventually  settled  in  tbe  city  of  Croton,  in  soutliern  Italy.  litre  he 
is  said  to  have  acquired  in  n  thort  time  unbounded  influence  over  tbe  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  over  those  of  the  nelehboriDg  state;  and  here  he  established  tlie  famous  Pytha- 
gorean fraternity,  or  order,  which  has  often  been  compared  wlUi  thestill  more  celebrated 
order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  modem  times.  The  adherents  of  tVtbncroras  were 
chiefly  found  among  the  noble  and  tlic  woaltby;  these,  to  tbe  number  of  800,  he  formed 
into  a  select  society,  bound  by  a  sort  of  vow  to  himself  and  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stiidyintj  {he  pliilosopbicfll  system  of  their  master  and  cultivating  the  ascetic 
observances  and  religious  rites  enjoined  by  him,  Tliey  tbus  formed  at  once  a  phlio- 
sriphical  school  and  a  religions  brotherhood,  which  gradually  assumed  tlie  character  and 
exercised  the  power  of  a  political  assodatioa  also.  This  political  influence,  which 
undoubtedly  became  very  great,  was  constantly  exerted  on  the  side  of  aristocracy;  and 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  this  form  of  government,  understood  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  seems  to  have  been  the  ultimate  aim  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  also-to  have 
mcrensed  his  influence  by  a  practice  unknown  to  the  other  sages  of  the  ancient  world — 
the  admission  of  women,  not  probably  into  bis  society,  but  to  attendance  on  bis  lectures 
and  teaching.  Of  the  internal  arrangement  and  discipline  of  this  fraternity  we  really 
know  but  liule.  All  accounts  agree  that  what  was  done  and  taught  among  tbe  membera 
was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  outer  world.  In  the  aidmisslon  of  members, 
Pytbf^ras  is  said  to  have  exercised  tbe  greatest  care,  and  to  have  relied  much  on  hia 
sliill  ia  physiognomy.  They  then  had,  it  is  said,  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of  pro- 
bation, intended  apparently  to  test  especially  their  powcra  of  endurance  and  self- 
restraint — though  probably  the  assertion  that  they  had  to  maintain  silence  for  two.  or 
even  five  years,  is  an  exaggeralion  of  later  times.  Among  tbe  membera  of  the  society 
we  are  told  there  were  several  gradations,  and  there  was  also  a  more  general  division  of 
his  disciples  under  Uie  names  aoterie  and  exoteric — tlie  former  being  applied  to  all  who 
were  admitted  to  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  and  subiimer  teaching  of  their  master;  the 
latter,  to  those  who  received  only  the  instruction  open  to  all.  The  mode  of  life  feems 
to  have  been  regulated  by  Pythagoras  in  its  minutest  details.  It  is  well  known  that  be 
is  said  to  have  foibidd3n  all  auimal  food — a  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  doctrine  of 
metempsycliosis— and  also  particularly  beans  (but  these  statements  cannot  be  relied  on), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  temperance  of  all  kinds  was  strictly  enjoined.  In  tbe  course 
of  instruction,  gretit  attention  was  paid  to  mathematics,  music,  and  astronomy;  and 
gymnastics  formed  no  important  part  of  the  training.  Religious  teaching  was  incul- 
cated in  the  so-called  Pythagorean  orgiet,  or  mygteries;  and  while  he  outwardly  con- 
fonned  to  the  ususl  mode  of  worship,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  secret  be  taucht 
n  purer  faith.  The  result  of  tbe  whole  system  seems  to  have  been  an  unbounded 
reverence  on  the  pnrt  of  the  disciples  for  their  master  (of  wliieh  the  well-known  ip»e 
dixit  is  n  sufficient  attestation);  in  the  meml)era  of  the  order  an  elevated  toiiitrof  ctuubcter, 
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exhibited  in  serenity  of  ralnd  and  self-posseasloo,  extreme  attaohment  to  each  other,  and 
also  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  outer  world.  Bat  It  was  natural  that  political  power, 
uniformly  exercised  m  one  direction  by  an  aristocratfc  and  exclusiTe  &ociet]r  Buch  as  this, 
should  in  the  end  excite  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  Jealousy  and  hntivd,  which  at  length, 
when  opportuiiUy  was  given,  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  fraternity.  A  war  between 
the  cities  of  Croton  and  Sybaris,  in  which  the  Pythagorenns  took  a  promiueDt  part, 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  latter  city  (510  b.c.);  and  on  this  success  they  seem 
to  have  presumed  so  greatly,  that  they  proceeded  to  more  active  measures  against  the 
popului  party  tlum  they  bad  yet  attempted.  A  violent  oulhreiilc  was  the  oonarauence; 
the  house  in  which  the  leading  Pythagoreans  were  assembled  was  set  on  fire,  and  many 
perished  in  the  flames.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  other  cities  of  southern  Italy  in 
which  Pythagorean  clubs  bad  been  formed,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  a  poliiical 
organization,  tlie  Pythagorean  order  was  everywhere  suppressed ;  though,  ns  a  philo- 
sophical sect.'  it  continued  to  exist  for  many  years  after.  Of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras 
himself  different  accounts  are-given;  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  escaped 
to  Metapontum,  and  died  there  (504  B.C.),  where  his  tomu  was  shown  in  the  time  of 
C^icero. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  th«  first  to  assume  the  title  of  phffomtpher  ("lover  of 
wisdom")  in  pUce  of  the  name  »opko§  ("wise"),  by  which  the  sages  had  before  been 
known.  Various  iII»coveries  in  music,  astronomy,  and  mathematics  are  attributed  to 
him;  among  otiiers,  the  proposition  now  known  as  the  47th  of  Euclid,  Book  I.  AVe  have 
good  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  gi'eat  intellectual 

Sowers,  which  wero  specially  exerted  in  the  way  of  mathematical  research,  as  is  evinced 
y  the  general  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  his  school.  There  is  uo  doubt  that  tie 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  the  bodies  of  men  and 
other  animals— which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  the  Pythagorean  system  as  a 
process  of  purification — and  he  is  said  to  have  asserted  tliat  he  hcd  a  didlinct  recollec- 
tion of  having  himself  previously  passed  through  other  stages  of  existence.  We  arc 
told  that  on  seeing  a  dog  beaten,  and  hearing  him  howl,  he  bade  the  striker  de^t, 
saying,  "It  is  Uie  soul  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize  by  his  voice." 

R«pecting  the  system  of  philosophy  actually  taught  by  Pythagoras,  we  have  but 
little  trustworthy  testimony.  Pythagoras  himself,  it  is  all  but  certain,  wrote  nothing,  and 
the  same  seems  to  have  l>een  tlie  case  witli  his  immediate  successors;  we  are  therefore, 
in  endeavoring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  obliged  to  relyalmo^ 
entirely  on  the  compilations  of  later  writers  (nminly  Diogenes  iJaertius,  and  the  Neo-PIa- 
tonists.  Porphyrins  and  lamblichus,  all  of  them  long  6ub»Hqucnt  to  the  Christian  era), 
who  often  but  imperfectly  understood  the  details  tliey  gave.  The  tendency  of  the 
school  was  "toward  the  consideration  of  abstractions  as  the  only  true  materials  of 
science"  (Lewes'a  Biographical  IJiatory  of  PhUtmphy),  and  to  nunUxr  was  allotted  the 
most  prominent  place  in  their  system.  1  hey  taught  that  in  number  only  is  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  be  found;  tbat.number  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  that  tilings  arc  only  a  copv 
of  numbers;  nay.  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  numbers  are  tilings  themselves.  This 
number  theory  was  probably  worked  out  from  the  fundamental  conception,  that,  after 
destroying  or  disarran^ng  evei^'  other  attribute  of  matter,  there  still  remains  the  attri- 
bute number;  we  still  can  predicate  that  the  thing  is  one.  With  this  doctrine  of  number 
was  intimately  connected  that  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  corresponding  respectively 
with  the  odd  and  the  ewn  in  number;  and  from  a  combination  of  this  finite  ana  iuflnilc 
it  was  taught  tliat  all  things  in  the  universe  result.  The  abslract  principle  of  all  perfec- 
tion waaone  andthe^njfc;  of  imperfection,  the  many  and  tlie  infinite.  Eiwentially  based 
also  on  the  some  doctrine  was  the  theory  of  mnsic;  the  syst«n  of  the  universe,  which 
was  conceived  as  a  koaom,  or  one  harmonious  whole,  consisting  of  ten  heavenly  bodies 
revolving  round  a  central  fire,  the  hearth  or  altar  of  the  universe;  and  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  the  harmony  of  the  cpheres — the  muaic  produced,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  move- 
ment of  these  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  arranged  at  intervals  according  with  the  laws 
of  harmony — forming  thus  a  sublime  musical  scale.  The  soul  of  man  was  believwl  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  central  fire,  possessing  three  elements,  reason,  intelligence, 
and  passion;  the  first  distinctive  of  man,  the  two  wst  common  to  man  and  brutes. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  of  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  kind; 
■virtue  was  regarded  as  a  harmony  of  the  soul,  a  conformity  with,  or  approximation  to. 
tlic  Deity;  self-restraint,  sincerity,  and  purity  of  heart  were  especially  commended;  and 
conscientiousness  and  uprightness  in  the  affairs  of  life  would  seem  to  have  been  tlit-ir 
distinguislnng  characterfttics. 

The  Pythagorean  system  was  carried  on  by  a  succession  of  disciples  down  to  about 
800  B.C.,  when  it  seems  to  have  gradually  died  out,  being  superseded  by  other  systems  of 
philosophy;  it  was  revived  about  two  centuries  later,  and  lasted  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  Christinn  era— disfigured  by  the  admixture  of  other  doctrine!),  and  an  exasi»>ra- 
tion  of  the  mysticism  and  ascetic  practices,  without  the  scientific  culture  of  the  earlier 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  above  mentioned,  scattered  and  scanty  notices — affording, 
however,  really  the  most  trustworthy  Information  that  wp  possess,  ns  to  the  life  :>m\  d(x- 
trines  of  Pythftjforas — occur  in  Herodotus,  Plato.  Aristotle  fthe  hitler  c^pcr  iidh  ).  nr.d  a 
few  other  authors.   Fuller  details  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Greece 
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by  Tliirlwall  and  Grotc,  iii  tlic  works  of  Hitter,  Brandis,  Tennemann,  Erdniaon,  Uebcr- 
y/Qg,  and  Lewes  ou  i\lb  liittoin  of  PkUoaoplt^;  in  Zeller's  IkUotopSiie  der  Qjiechen,  and 
Ferrier's  lectures  on  the  same  subject;  and  in  Smith's  Dietiimary. 

PYTHEAS,  b.  lltassiUa,  b.c.  4th  c. ;  said  to  have  soiled  around  the  w.  coast  of  Europe,  | 
tod  through  tlie  English  channel  lo  Thule  (supposed  to  be  the  modern  Icelaiui).  Notliiiig  ■ 
is  accurately  known  about  his  life.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  first  voyage  iii  his 
Vefcnption  of  the  Ocean,  in  which  he  etatud  that  he  traveled  tlirough  Britain,  and  that  its 
circumference  was  over  40,000  etadia.  In  regard  to  the  island  of  Thule,  he  said  there 
was  neither  air,  nor  land,  nor  sea,  but  a  composition  of  all  of  them,  in  which  tiie  wliole 
universe  was  suspended.  This  substance,  which  could  not  be  penetrated  by  land  or  sea, 
ho  had  himself  seen,  and  was  toid  that  it  was  "a  connecting  link  of  the  universe."  He 
puts  Thule  6  days'  sail  from  Britain.  It  seems  that  lie  went  as  far  as  Iceland,  from  bis 
observation  lhat  the  sun  never  sets  during  the  summer  solatice  io  Thule.  On  a  second 
voyage  be  skirted  the  w.  shore  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  into  the  Tanais,  a  rfver  emptying 
inio  the  Baltic.  He  was  also  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  was  tlie  Srst  to  deter- 
mine the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  by  tlie  use  of  a  gnomon. 
The  frugmeuts  of  his  writings  were  collected  and  publlslied  at  Upsala  in  1834.  Polybius 
and  Strabo  ^peak  of  him  coutemptuously,  but  modem  geoeraphers  are  more  favorable 
in  their  judgment.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  sent  out  bytLe  JtfassiliansfortiicpntpoBe 
of  increaaiug  their  commercial  connections. 

PYTH'IA.   See  Delphi,  ante. 

FY'THIAN  OAXES,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festi^-als  of  the  Qrecka,  held  in  tbt 
CrisssEan  plain,  near  Delphi,  are  eaid  (according  to  the  prevalent  mythological  legend! 
to  have  been  inslittited  by  Apollo  after  vanquishing  the  snaky  monster,  Python,  and 
Were  certainly  in  the  earliest  times  celebrated  in  his  honor  every  ninth  year.  They  were 
at  first  under  the  management  of  theDelphians,  but  about  590-^86  b.c.  the  Amphictyooa 
were  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  them,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  held  every 
fifth  year.  Some  writers  state  tliat  it  was  only  after  this  date  that  tliey  were  called 
Pythian.  Originally,  the  contests  were  restricteato  singing,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
ciUierii-playing;  but  the  Amphictyons  added  the  flute,  athletic  contests,  and  horse-racing. 
By  and  by,  contests  in  tragedy,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  in  historical  recitations,  and 
in  works  of  art,  were  intrnducied,  and  long  continued  a  distinguishing  feature  of  tbei^ 
games,  which  are  believed  to  have  lasted  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  Uie  4th  e.  a.d.  The 
prize  was  a  laurel  wrcatli  and  the  symbolic  p^m-branch.  Several  of  Pindar's  extant 
odes  relute  lo  victors  in  the  Pythian  games, 

PYTII'IAS.    See  Damon  and  Pytihab,  ante. 

PY'THOF,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  hoidiB  (see  Boa),  differing  from  the  tnie 
boas  in  having  the  plates  on  the  tmder  surface  of  the  tail  double.  The  tip«f  the  muzzle 
is  pl«led;  the  lips  are  grooved.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  old  world.  Tliey  are 
all  lar^e;  some  of  tbcm  very  large,  ana  rivaled  in  size  by  no  serpents  except  the  hoas  of 
Amenca.  The  name  boa  is  often  populariy  given  to  the  pytlions,  and  in  lis  andent  use 
belongs  to  them.  Some  of  the  pythons  are  Known  Id  tlie£ast  Indies  by  the  name  of 
Hock  Snake,  as  P.  molurua,  a  species  very  extenrively  diffused.  This  name  is  given  to 
some  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  or  subgenus  nortulia,  one  of  which,  the  Natal 
Rock  Snake  (if.  Natalenm),\s  said  to  attain  so  large  a  size  that  its  body  is  as  thick  as  that  of 
a  man.  Although  a  native  of  Natal,  it  is  already  unknown  in  the  settled  parts  of  the 
colonv.  Python  retiadatua  is  probably  the  largest  snake  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
fonnd  also  in  more  eastern  regions.  What  size  it  attains  is  not  well  known.  'Specimens 
of  15  or  20  ft.  long  are  common,  but  it  certainly  attains  a  much  larger  size.  Tt  seems  to 
be  this  snake  which  is  sometimes  called  Anaconda.  It  is  rather  brilliantly  colored.  Its 
body  Iwing  covered  with  gold  and  black,  finely  intermixed.  The  foreheadia  marked 
a  longitudinal  brown  stripe.  Altbough  sluggish  for  some  time  after  a  repast,  it  is  at 
other  times  very  active,  and  easily  scales  the  highest  garden  walls.  It  feeds  on  deer  and 
smaller  animals;  but  the  lar^st  pythons  are  said  to  seize  buffaloes,  tigers,  and  even  ele- 

Ehants,  and  to  crush  them  m  their  coils.  In  this  there  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration; 
nt  there  are  well-authenticated  stories  of  snakes  in  the  East  Indies  quite  capable  of 
killing  at  leait  the  buffalo  and  tlie  tiger  (see  My  In4Um  Journal,  by  col.  Walter  Camp* 
bell;  Edin.  1864,  pp.  186,  127). 

PYX  (Gr.  pyxi«,  a  box,  properly  of  boxwood),  the  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  contain  tlie  consecrated  eucbaristic  elements,  which  are  preserved  after  con- 
secration, whether  for  the  (wmmunion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful  in 
the  churches.  Its  form  has  varied  very  much  at  different  times.  Anciently  it  was  some- 
times of  the  form  of  a  dove,  which  was  hung  suspended  over  Ilie  altar.  More  com- 
monly, however,  it  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  simple  box,  generally  of  the  precious 
mctafp,  or,  at  least,  of  metal  plated  with  goldor  silver.  At  present,  the  pyx  is  commonly 
cup-sliaped,  with  a  close>fitting  cover  of  the  same  material.  The  interior  >s  ordered  to  l>o 
of  gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold.  Like  all  the  other  sacred  utensils  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  eucharut,  it  must  be  blessed  by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated 
by  a  bishop. 
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FTX,  Trial  of  Thb,  the  final  irial  by  weight  and  nssay  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  United  Kiu^dom,  prior  to  their  issue  from  the  miui."  It  is  so  called  from  the  pyx, 
i.e. ;  box  or  cliest,  in  which  are  deposited  specimen  coius.  When  tlie  coitiB  are  weighed 
into  bags  at  the  mint,  two  pieces  are  taken  out  of  each  bag,  one  for  8S8uy  within  the 
mint,  the  other  for  the  pyx.  The  latter  are  sealed  up  by  three  officers  and  deposited  in 
the  dbest  or  pyx.  The  tnal  takes  place  about  once  in  three  years  by  a  jury  of  g^draniths, 
eammooed  by  the  lord-cbsnuellor.  The  jury  are  charged  by  the  lora-cliancellor,  at  the 
exchequer  omce,  Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of  several  privy -councilors,  and  of  the  ofB- 
oers  of  the  mint.  Being  furnished  with  a  piece  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  trial  plates 
deposited  in  tlie  exchequer,  they  are  required  to  declare  to  what  degree  the  coin  under 
examioatioa  deviates  from  them.  The  jury  then  proceed  to  Goldsmith's  hall,  where 
assaying  apparatus  is  in  readiness,  and  the  sealed  ^Mickets  of  coin  being  delivered  to  them 
bjT  the  officers  of  the  mint,  are  first  tried  by  weight,  after  which  a  certain  number  of 

Sieces  taken  from  the  whole  are  melted  into  a  bar,  from  which  the  assay  trials  are  taken. 
.  favorable  verdict  relieves  the  officers  of  the  mint  from  responsibitity,  and  constitutes  a 
public  attestatiua  of  tbe  standard  purity  d  the  coin. 


Q 

QTHE  Beventeenth  letter  of  the  laUn,  EneUab,  and  other  western  alphabets,  is 
9     identical  in  power  with  the  letter  K  (q.v.).   It  is  always  followed  by  u. 
QUA  BIRD,  or  Qdawk.   See  Nioht  Heron,  ante. 

QUAOKENBOS,  Oeorob  Patit,  w..d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1826;  educated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege; began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York.  In  1847  he  optened  a  private  school  in  the 
city  and  remuned  at  its  bead  for  about  20  years.  In  1646  he  begtin  to  ptiblii^  the 
JMerary  American,  and  continued  itior  two  years.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  American 
edition  of  Spier  and  Surenne's  French  and  English  Lexicon;  has  published  a  novel  nnd 
some  traaslations,  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  veiy  widely 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Included  in  this  series  are  treatises  on  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  U.  S.  history,  natural  history,  English  composition,  and  rhetoric 

QUADI,  an  ancient  people  living  in  s.e.  Gcrmania;  of  the  Sucvic  race,  and  inhabit- 
ing that  part  of  what  is  now  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Moravia,  which  lay  between 
the  Sarmatian  mountains  and  Hercynian  forests  and  tbe  Ister  or  Dunube.  Tliey  were 
allies  of  the  Marcomanni,  their  neighbors  on  the  n.w.  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius 
established  a  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  aud  made  Vannius,  one  of  his  generals,  king.  In 
174  B.C.  the  Quadi,  rose  against  the  empire  in  confederation  with  other  Germanic  races, 
and  it  was  only  after  stubborn  resistance  that  they  were  overcome. 

QITASRAOES'IICA  (Lat.  "fortieth  day"),  the  name  of  the  lenten  season,  or  more 
properly  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  lent.  It  is  so  called  by  analogy  with  the  three  Sun- 
days which  precede  lent,  andwhith  are  called  respectively  Scptuagcsinm,  70tb;  Sexage* 
sima,  60th;  and  Quinquagesima,  50tb. 

QTrADSARGLE,  an  open  square,  or  court-yard  having  four  sides.  Large  public 
buildings— such  as  Somerset  house  and  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge— are 
usually  planned  tn  this  form. 

QVAS'ItANT  (Lat.  quadrant,  a  fourth  part)  literally  tbe  fourth  part  of  a  cirole,  or  90° ; 
but  signi^'ing.  In  astronomy,  an  instrument  used  for  tlie  determination  of  angular 
measurpments.  The  quadrant  consisted  of  a  limb  or  arc  of  a  circle  equal  to  the  foiulh 
part  of  tbe  whole  circumference,  graduated  into  degrees  and  parts  of  degrees.  The 
quadrant  emplovcd  by  Ptolemy  was  of  stone,  with  one  smooth  and  polished  side,  on 
which  the  graduations  were  made;  the  quadrant  was  firmly  placed  in  a  meridian  plane, 
with  one  radius  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal.  Tycho  Brahe,  who  has  u  right  to  be 
considered  as  tbe  first  frrcat  practical  astronomer  of  modern  times,  fixed  his  qnadiant  on 
a  wall,  and  employed  it  for  the  determination  of  meridian  altitudes;  he  also  adjuBted 
others  on  vertical  axes  for  the  measurement  of  azimuths.  Picart  was  the  first  wJio 
applied  telescopic  sights  to  this  instrument.  About  this  time  the  large  mural  quadrant 
(of  6  to  8  ft.  radius)  began  to  be  introduced  into  observatories.  These  qiindrants  were 
adjusted  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  mural  circle  (see  Circle.  Mtirat,).  \anou3  innate 
defects  of  the  quadrant  as  an  instrnment— suchas  the  impossibility  of  securing  cxactnesB 
of  the  whole  arc,  concentricity  of  the  center  of  motion  with  the  center  of  division,  and 
perfect  stability  of  the  center- work— led  to  its  being  superseded  by  the  .repeating  circle, 
otherwise  called  the  mural  circle. 

Hadley't  guadranl  is  more  properlv  an  octant  as  its  limb  is  only  the  eighth  part  of  a 
drcle.  though  it  measures  an  arc  of  90°.   Its  principle  is  tliat  of  the  Sextant  (q.v.). 

QTTASSAT  IC  EQTTATIONS.   See  EtttTATIONS. 

aUASKATUBE.  This  term  is  employed  in  mathematics  to  signify  the  process  of  deter 
mining  Uie  area  of  a  surface.  Its  derivation  suffldently  indicates  ilf  nature— i.  e. ,  it  con- 
sists in  determining  a  ajuare  (the  simplest  measure  of  surface)  whose  awta  is  enunl  totlmt 
of  the  assigned  surface.   In  many  cases,  of  which  the  trf«>S^||%|^^y*fei^^'^1^4'^  >' 
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and  tbe  cycloid  (q.v.)  are  perhaps  the  simplest,  the  area  Is  easily  assigned  in  terms  of 
some  simple  unit.  Thus,  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  half  that  of  flie  rectangle  with  the 
same  base  and  height;  that  of  any  parabolic  segment  is  two-thirds  of  tbe  correepoadiuK 
triangle,  whose  Bides  are  the  chord  and  the  tangentsat  itsextremitlea;  that  of  the  cycloid 
three  times  that  of  its  generating  circle,  etc 

The  term  is  also  applied  in  a  special  sense  in  cases  in  which  an  area  or  other  (luanlity 
is  expressed  by  an  integral,  whose  value  cannot  be  determined  exactly;  and  it  tlien 
means  tlie  process  of  approximatioa  by  which  the  value  of  the  integral  can  be  gradually 
arrived  at. 

All  the  practical  rules  for  approximatiog  to  the  areas  of  curvilinear  figures,  and  the 
Tolumes  of  vnrious  solids — such  as  occur  in  iand-measuriog,  gauging,  engineering,  etc. — 
are,  in  thia  sense,  cases  of  quadrature,  except  in  those  veryspeciul  cases  in  wliichanaTea 
or  a  volume  can  be  aasigned  exactly  as  a  miite  function  of  its  dimenriuns.    See  Msa- 
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QTTASBAinBE  of  the  CIECLE,   This  is  one  of  the  grand  problems  of  antiquity, 

which,  unsolved  and  probably  unsoivable,  continue  to  occupy  even  in  the  present  day 
the  minds  of  many  curious  speculators.  The  trisection  of  an  angle,  the  duplication  of 
the  cube.'aad  the  perpetual  motion  have  found,  in  every  age  of  the  world  since  geometry 
and  physics  were  thought  of,  their  hosts  of  patient  devotees.  The  physical  question 
involved  in  the  perpetual  motion  (q.v.)  is  treated  of  under  that  head;  and  we  shall  now 
take  tbe  opportunity  of  noticing  tlie  mathematwal (\\K%X\Qm  involved  in  the  oilier  problems 
above  mculioned;  but  more  cBpecially  that  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  in  which  the 
difficulty  i»  of  a  different  nature  from  that  involved  iu  the  other  two  geometrical  ones. 
A  few  words  about  them,  however,  will  help  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

According  to  the  postulates  of  ordinary  geometry,  all  constructions  must  be  made  by 
the  help  of  tbe  circle  and  stnuglit  line,  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  in  but  one 
point;  and  a  straight  line  and  circle,  or  two  circles,  intersect  in  two  points  only.  From 
the  analytical  point  of  view  we  may  express  these  facts  by  saying  that  the  determination 
of  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  involves  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  only; 
while  thiit  of  the  intersection  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle,  or  of  two  circles,  is  reducible 
to  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  But  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  or  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  requires  for  its  accomplishment  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  third 
de^ee;  or,  geometrically,  requires  the  intersections  of  a  straight  line  and  a  curve  of  the 
third  degree,  or  of  two  conies,  etc.,  all  oj"  which  are  excluded  by  tlie po»tnl<Ue»  of  the  teience. 
11  it  were  allowed  that  a  parabola  or  ellipse  could  be  described  with  a  given  focus  and 
directrix,  as  it  is  allowed  that  a  circle  cau  he  described  with  a  given  Tadfus  about  a  given 
center,  the  trisection  of  an  angle  and  tbe  duplication  of  the  cube  would  be  at  once 
brought  under  the  category  or  qiie^itiona  resolvable  by  pure  geometry;  so  that  the  dilB- 
culty  in  these  cases  is  one  of  mere  rcstrictiou  of  the  postulates  of  wltat  is  to  be  callea 
geometry. 

It  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  (the  reader  of 
tbe  preceding  article  will  see  at  once)  means  the  detei^ination  of  tbe  area  of  a  circle  of 
giveu  radius — literally,  the  aasigmng  of  the  «de  of  a  square  whose  area  shall  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  given  circle. 

The  common  herd  of  "squareis  of  the  circle,"  which  grows  more  numerous  every 
day,  and  which  includes  many  men  of  undoubted  sanity,  aud  even  of  the  verj'  highest 
business  talents,  rarely  liavc  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  tbe  problem  tbcy  attempt  to  solve. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  best  course  to  show  first  of  all  whut  km  been  done  toward  llie 
solution  of  Ihe  problem ;  we  shall  then  venture  a  few  remarks  as  to  wltat  may  yet  be  done, 
and  in  wlitit  direction  phih^ophic  "squarcrs  of  the  circle  "  must  look  for  real  advance. 

In  tlie  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  meehanieal  proceasea  are  utterly  iwidaniuSiie. 
A  fair  approximation  may,  no  doubt,  be  got  by  measuring  the  diameter  of  a  circular 
disk  of  uniform  material,  and  comparing  the  weight  of  the  disk  with  that  of  a  square 
portion  of  the  same  material  of  given  side.  But  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  execute  any 
measurement  to  more  than  six  p|aces  of  significant  figures;  hence,  as  will  soon  i>e  shown, 
this  process  is  at  best  but  a  nide  approximation.   The  same  is  to  be  said  of  such  obvious 

Erocesses  as  wrapping  a  string  round  a  cylindrical  post  of  known  diameter,  and  compar- 
ig  its  length  with  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder:  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  can  thus  be  obtained. 

Before  eutering  on  the  histoij  of  the  problem,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Greek 
geometers  knew  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  lialf  the  rectangle  under  its  radius  and  ,cir- 
cumfcrence  (see  Ctbci^).  so  that  the  determioatioo  of  the  length  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  ^ven  radius  ia  precisely  the  sune  problem  as  mat  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  tlio  best  ascertained  steps  in  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  remark  that  Archimedes  proved  that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  tlie  circumfer- 
ence is  g^rcatcr  than  1  to  3f),  and  less  than  1 1^  to  8.  The  difference  between  tliese  two 
extreme  limits  is  less  than  of  the  whole  ratio.  Archimedes'  process  depends  upon 
the  obvious  truth,  tliat  the  circumference  of  an  inscribed  polygon  is  less,  while  that  of 
a  circumscribed  polygon  is  greater,  than  that  of  the  circle.    His  calculations  were 

extended  to  regular  polygons  of  96  sides  .  ^ .  ^.■^l,. 
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Little  more  seems  to  have  been  done  by  mathematicians  till  the  end  of  the  16th  c, 
when  P.  Melius  gave  the  expression  for  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 
as  the  fraction  {fg,  which,  in  decimals,  is  true  to  the  seventh  significant  fi^re  iaclu- 
sive.  Curiously  enough,  it  happens  that  this  is  one  of  the  conveigant  fractions  which 
express  in  the  lowest  possible  terms  the  best  approximations  to  the  required  number. 
Metius  seems  to  have  employed,  with  tlie  aid  of  for  superior  arithmetical  notation,  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  Archimedes. 

Vieta  shortly  afterward  gave  the  ratio  in  a  form  true  to  the  tenth  decimal  pince, 
and  was  the  first  to  give,  though  of  course  in  infinite  terms,  an  exact  formula.  Desig- 
nating, as  is  usual  in  matliematicul  worlcs,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam- 
eter  by  x,  Vieta's  formula  is: 

Shortly  afterward,  Adriflous  Romanus,  by  calculating  the  length  of  the  side  of  an 
eguilater^  inscribed  polygon  of  107S741824  sides,  determined  tlie  value  of  ir  to  10  sig* 
niBcanl  figures;  and  Ludolph  von  Ceulen,  his  contemporary,  hy  calculating  that  of  tlie 
polygon  of  8688848814741&108283  sides,  arrived  (correctly)  at  86  significant  figures.  It 
la  scarcely  possible  to  give,  in  the  present  day,  an  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  which  this 
mode  of  procedure  entails  even  when  only  8  or  10  tigures  are  sought;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  Ludolph  was  ignorant  of  logarithms,  we  wonder  that  a  lifetime  sufBonl  for 
the  attunment  oi  such  a  result  by  the  method  he  employed. 

ITie  value  of  jr  was  thus  determined  to  ~  t^,  of  its  amount,  a  fraction  of  which, 

after  Montucla,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  idea,  thus:  Suppose  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  (250,000  times  the  eariu  a  distance  from  the  aun),  the 
error  in  calculating  its  circumference  by  Ludolpli's  result  would  be  so  ezcesrively  small  a 
fraction  of  the  diameter  of  a  fatimao  hair  as  to  be  utterly  invisible,  not  merely  under  the 
most  powerful  microscope  yet  made,  but  under  any  which  future  generations  may  be 
able  to  construct. 

These  results  were,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  all  derived  by  common  arithmetical 
operations,  based  on  the  obvious  truth  that  ihe  circumference  ox  a  circle  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  inscribed,  and  less  than  that  of  any  circumscribed  polygon.  They  involve 
none  of  tliose  more  subtle  ideas  connected  with  limits,  infinitesimals,  or  dinerentials, 
which  seem  to  render  more  recent  results  suspected  by  modem  "squarers."  If  one 
of  that  unhappy  body  would  only  consider  this  simple /ae<,  he  could  hardly  have  the 
presumption  to  public  his  8.1S5,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  as  the  accurate  value  of  a 
quantity  which  by  common  arithmetic^  processes,  founded  on  an  obvious  geometrical 
truth,  was  several  centuries  ago  shown  to  be  greater  thah 


and  less  than 

8.14159265858970823846264338827950289. 
We  now  know,  by  far  simpler  processes,  its  exact  value  to  more  than  600  places  of 
decimals;  but  the  above  result  of  Von  Cculen  is  much  more  than  sufficient  for  any 
possible  practical  application  even  in  the  most  delicate  calculations  in  astronomy. 

Bnellius,  Huygcns,  Gregory  de  Saint  Vincent,  and  others,  suggested  simplificationB 
of  the  polygon  process,  wliicli  are  in  reality  some  of  the  approximate  expressions 
derived  from  modem  trigonometry. 

In  1668  the  celebrated  James  Gregory  gave  a  deroonBtratlon  of  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  exactly  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  whicli,  although  objected  to  by  Huyghens, 
is  now  received  as  quite  satisfactory. 

We  may  merely  advert  to  the  speculations  of  Fermat,  Roberval,  Cavalleri,  Wallis, 
Newton,  and  others  as  to  quadrature  in  general — their  most  valuable  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  by  Newton,  under  the  name  of 
fluxions  and  fluents.  Wallis,  however,  by  an  ingenious  process  of  interpolation, 
showed  that 

ff    8.4.4.e.e.8.8.10.10.  etc. 
4"  8.8.5.6.7.7.9.9.11.  etc 

which  is  interesting,  as  being  the  first  recorded  example  of  the  determinatioQ,  In  a  finite 
form,  of  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  tvo'infinite  products. 

Lord  Brouncker,  being  consolfed  by  ^allip  as  to  the  value  of  the  above  expression, 
put  It  in  the  form  m  an  infinite  contimied  fraction,  thus: 


4~  1  +  1 


2+9 


2  +  25 
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3  +  49  

'Google 


2  +  etc. 
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in  wliich  3  and  the  squares  of  the  odd  numbers  appear.  This  foncula  has  been  employed 
to  sliow  that  not  only  re,  but  ita  Bquare,  is  incommensurable. 

Perhaps  the  neatest  of  all  the  formulas  which  have  been  giren  for  the  quadrature  of 
the  drde  1b  that  of  James  Qregory  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  its  tangent — ^namely: 

fl  =  tan.  fl  —  i  tan.  "fl  -f  J  tan.  »fl  —  etc. 

This  was  appropriated  by  Lnbnitz,  and  formed  perhaps  the  first  of  that  audaciona  seties 
of  peculations  from  English  mathematicians  which  have  for  ever  dishonored  the  name 
of  a  man  of  real  genius. 

If  we  notice  ttiat,  by  ordinary  trigonometry,  the  arc  whose  tangent  is  unity  (the  arc 

of  45°  or)  J,  falla  short  of  four  times  the  arc  whose  tangent  is  ^  by  an  angle  whose  tan- 
gent is  tIt,  we  may  easily  calculate  ~  to  any  required  number  of  decimal  places  by  cal- 
culating from  Gregory's  formula  the  values  of  the  arcs  corresponding  to  J  and  yi,  as 
tangents.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  by  a  slight  modification  of  this  process  (which  was  origin- 
ally devised  by  Machinj,  that  «  bas  been  obtained,  by  independent  calculators,  to  600 
decimal  places. 

It  is  not  yet  proved,  and  it  may  not  be  true,  that  the  area  or  circumference  of  a  circle 
euiaot  be  ezOTrased  in  finite  terms;  if  it  can  be,  tbese  must  (of  course)  contain  irrational 

auantitJes.  The  integral  calculus  gives,  among  boats  of  others,  the  f^lowing  very 
imple  expresfiloa  in  terms  of  a  definite  integral : 

00 


Now  it  very  often  happens  that  the  value  of  a  definite  integral  can  be  assigned,  when 
that  of  the  gene'ral  integral  cannot;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  that 
tbe  above  integral  may  be  expressed  in  some  such  form  as 

Vp. 

where  and  are  irrational  numbers.  8uch  an  expression,  if  discovered,  would 
undoubtedly  be  hailed  as  a  solution  of  the  grand  problem. 

But  this,  we  need  bardly  say,  is  not  the  species  of  solution  attempted  by  "squarers." 
We  could  easily,  from  our  own  experience  alone,  give  numerous  instances  of  their  help- 
less absurdities,  but  we  spare  the  reader,  and  refer  bim,  for  further  information  on  this 
painful  yet  ridiculous  subject,  to  prof.  De  Morgan's  Budget  of  Biradoxeg;  and  to  the  very 
interesting  work  of  Hontucla,  Htatmre  dea  Seeiterdies  mr  la  (Quadrature  du  Cerele. 

QUASSIEVKIITIC  VTIIX,  in  Scotch  law,  means  tbe  four  years  after  majority  during 
which  a  person  is  entitled  to  reduce  or  set  aside  any  deed  made  to  his  prejudice  during 
miuority.  This  protection  was  also  given  by  the  Itoman  law  to  minors,  to  enable  them 
to  neutralize  any  unfair  advantage  that  may  have  been  taken  of  their  Inexperience  during 
minority.  T!ix  injury  or  lesion  must  have  been  caused,  not  by  an  accident,  but  by  the 
imprudence  or  negligence  of  themselves  or  of  their  curators.  The  proceeding,  tberefore, 
must  be  commenced  before  the  minor  attains  26,  after  which  it  is  too  late  to  aeek  resti- 
tution.  See  Ihfant. 

QVADXI'OA.   See  C^hariot. 

QVADKtL&T'EBAL,  in  military  language.  Is  an  expression  denoting  a  combination  of 
four  fortresses,  not  necessarily  connected  together,  but  mutually  supporliiig  each  other; 
and  from  the  fact  that  if  one  be  attacked,  the  garrisons  of  the  others,  unless  carefully 
observed,  will  harass  the  besiegers,  rendering  it  necessary  that  a  very  large  nnny  t-hould 
be  employed  to  turn  the  combined  position.  As  a  remarkable  instance,  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  may  be  cited  the  Venetian  quadrilateral  (Austrian  till  18G6),  comprising 
tbe  fouratrong  posta  of  Mantua,  Verona,  Peschlera,  and  L^nago.  These  form  a  sort  of 
outwork  to  the  bastion  which  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  constitute,  and  divide 
the  n.  plain  of  the  Po  into  two  sections  by  a  most  powerful  barrier.  Kapoleon  IIL, 
in  1S59,  even  after  tbe  victories'of  Magenta  and  Bolferino,  hedtated  to  attack  this  quad- 
rilateral. 

QVABSIILE',  a  dance  of  French  ori^n,  conslstina:  of  conflecutive  dance  movements, 
generally  five  in  number,  danced  by  couples,  or  sets  of  couples,  opposite  to,  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  its  naving  been  originally 
danced  by  four  couples. 

QUASBILLE'  is  a  card  frame,  which,  ns  its  name  denotes,  is  played  by  four  persons. 
The  number  of  cards  employcu  is  forty,  the  tens,  nines,  and  eights  being  discarded  from 
the  pack.  The  rank  and  onler  of  tlie  carda  in  each  suit  vary  according  ns  they  are  or 
are  not  trumps,  and  are  different  tn  the  black  and  red  suits.  Tbe  ace  of  spades,  what- 
ever suit  be  trumps,  is  always  the  highest  trump,  and  is  called  smdilU;  the  ace  of  dubs 
Is  always  the  third  highest  trump,  and  is  known  as  batto ;  while  tbe  second  bluest 
trump,  or  laaniUe,  is  the  deuce  of  spadea  or  clubs,  or  the  seven  of  heaTt&^9i^^j^^(^p 
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according  to  the  suit  vhicb  is  trumps,  it  being  alvajrs  of  die  tnintp  suit.  When  the 
black  suits  are  not  trumps,  the  black  cards  rank  as  ia  whist;  and  when  they  aro  irumps, 
(be  order  fa  the  same,  wfth  the  exception,  as  above  muntioued,  of  the  deuce,  which  then 
(in  the  trump  suit  onl^)  becomes  manille,  the  deuce  of  the  black  suit  winch  in  not 
trumps  retainmg  its  position  as  the  lowest  card.  When  tlio  red  suits  arc  not  trumps, 
tlie  order  of  rank  is  as  follows:  king,  queen,  knave,  ace,  deuce,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven;  but  when  they  are  trumps,  the  ucc  (of  the  trump  suit  only)  is  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fourth  highest  trump,  under  the  name  of  ponto  or  punto,  and  the  seven  (of 
the  trump  suit  only)  becomes,  as  previously  stated,  manllle.  A  little  consideration  wilt 
show,  that  when  the  black  suits  are  trumps,  the  number  of  trump  cards  is  eleven,  and 
twelvewhena  red  suit  is  trumps.  The  three  highest  trumps,  spadille,  manille,  ami  baslo, 
|re  called  matadoret,  and  the  player  who  possesses  one  of  them  can,  if  he  have  no  other 
trumps  in  his  hand,  decline  to  follow  suit  if  trumps  are  led,  provided  the  tnmip  led  is  not 
a  matadore  of  value  superior  to  his  own.  After  the  cards  have  been  shufBed,  cut,  and 
dealt,  the  elder  band,  on  looking  at  his  cards,  may,  if  liis  band  be  weak,  decline  to  play 
(or  pcu»);  the  next  player  may  do  the  same,  and  so  on  all  round;  in  which  case  the  elder 
liaiul  must  commence,  naming  the  suit  which  he  wishes  to  l>e  trumps,  and  the  cards  are 
laid,  and  the  trtcks  taken,  as  Tn  ordinary  card  games.  If  a  player  docs  not  pass,  but 
commences  the  game  by  naming  trumps  and  plHying  a  card,  he  must  himself  make  six 
tricks  to  win;  and  if  he  succee<^,  he  obtains  the  whole  of  the  winning;  but  if  he  loses, 
he  pays  the  whole  of  the  losses.  If  he  commences  the  game  by  "  askmg  leave" — i.e'„  to 
have  a  partner — which  is  done  by  calling  a  king,  the  player  who  holds  the  king  of  the 
suit  led  must  play  it  when  bis  turn  arrives;  and  be  who  asked  leave,  or  Chombre  (in 
Eogland  eenerally  called  ombre),  along  with  him  who  bad  the  king  called,  or  the^nifnrf, 
are  from  this  time  partners  in  the  game,  and  divide  either  ttie  gains  or  the  losses,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  ombre  and  the  friend  win  the  game  if  they  make  six  tricks  between 
them.  This  game  is  complicated  by  a  number  of  conditions,  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, modify  the  ordinary  mode  df  playing. 

A  modification  of  this  game,  under  the  name  of  prtference,  is  ranch  in  vogue  in  Lan- 
cashire; and  in  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  on  the  continent — 
especially  in  France — the  game  of  Vhonthre,  which  is  nothing  more  than  quadrille  played 
by  three  persons,  was  exceedingly  fashionable.  L'liombre  is  now  quite  obsolete,  but  a 
most  accurate  description  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  played  will  be  found  in  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  LTiombre  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  quadrille  in  popular  favor. 

QUAD&xviuif  (Lat.  qmtmr,  four,  and  via,  a  road),  the  name  given.  In  the  language 
of  the  schools  of  tlie  west,  to  the  higher  course  of  the  mediseval  studies,  from  its  conriat- 
ing  of  four  branches,  as  the  lower  course,  for  an  analomjus  reason,  was  called  trivium 
(q.v.),  or  "three  roads."  The  quadrivium  consisted  ol  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  liniits  to  detail  the  nature  audextent  of 
each  of  these  branches  as  pursued  in  the  mediffival  schools.  The  reader  will  find  much 
curious  and  new  matter  on  all  questions  of  this  nature  in  the  volumes  of  tiie  worfas  of 
Roger  Bacon,  lately  olited  in  the  series  issued  under  authority  of  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
as  also  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  tlie  volumes. 

QVADBUKAVA  (Lat  four-banded),  in  the  zoological  ^tem  of  Cuvier  an  order  of 
mammnlia,  which  be  places  next  after  Wma«a  (q.v.).  and  which  contains  the  animals' 
most  nearly  resembling  man  in  their  form  and  anatomical  characters— viz.,  the  monkey 
and  lemur  families.  The  order  quadrumnna,  with  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Cuvier,  u 
very  generally  received  by  natmnlisla.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  character,  in  which 
one  most  obvious  difference  from  man  is,  that  the  extremities  of  all  the  four  limbs  are 
Aaiub,  or  formed  for  grasping,  and  not  merely  those  of  the  anterior  ones;  these,  indeed, 
iwmg  in  many  of  tiie  monkeys  less  perfect  hands  tlian  the  hinder  ones,  through  the  want 
or  rudimentary  character  of  the  thumb.  None  of  the  quadrumana  are  naturally  adapted 
for  an  erect  posture.  The  differences  betwen  man  and  the  apes  which  most  nearly 
approach  him  in  form,  are  pointed  out  In  Uie  articles  Mdkket,  (^iiufanzeb,  Oorilu. 
and  Orang.  The  quadrumana  resemble  man  in  their  dentition  more  ^an  any  other 
animals.  Their  other  digestive  organs  also  exhibit  a  general  similarity  to  those  of  man. 
The  similarity  is  further  apparent  m  the  brain  and  in  the  reproductive  organs;  but  in 
the  kmuridm,  a  gnidual  departure  from  the  human  form  and  ctiarocters  is  manifested, 
with  an  approach  to  the  ordinary  quadruped  type. 

QUADRUMANA  (antf).    This  order  comprises  the  apes,  monkeys,  baboons,  lemurs, 
etc.,  and  ia  Characterized  as  follows:  The  hallux  (innermost  toe  or  thumb  of  the  hind 
limb)  is  separated  from  the  other  digits  and  is  opposable  to  them,  making  the  hind-feet 
really  bands.   The  pollex  (innermost  toe  or  thumb  of  the  fore-Ilrob)  may  be  wanting, 
but  when  present  is  usually  opposite  the  other  digits,  so  that  the  animal  is  really  quadru- 

manous,  or  four-handed.    Tlie  incisor  teeth  are  generally  |-— |.  and  the  molars 

with  broad  and  tuberculate  crowns;  clavicles  or  collar-liones  perfect;  teats  two  in  num- 
■I  <ex«ppt  in  cheiromyi)  are  situated  on  the  anterior  thorax ;  and  the  placenta  is  dis- 
coidal  and  dcciduate.  They  are  divided  bv  prof.  Owen  into  three  groups,  separated  from 
one  another  I>y  their  anatomical  clmractenstics  and  by  their  geographical  distribjitipp-aa 
follows:  Section  A,  ^ivpfirhina,  characterized  by  the  nostrib  beb^  vUtved^^^M^EM, 
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and  bj  the  second  digit  of  the  hind-limb  having  a  claw.  This  section  includes  the 
lonurs  and  a  number  of  allied  forms.  Madngascar  is  regarded  as  its  geofiraphical 
center,  but  it  is  found  in  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indian  archipelago.  See  Ayk-aye, 
Lemuk,  Lemurid*,  Loris,  and  Nycticebih-b.  Section  B,  platyrhina,  exclusively  con- 
fined to  South  America,  a  chief  characteriBtic  being  a  prehensile  tail,  adapted  to  climb- 
ing. There  are  no  cheek  pouches  nor  callosities.  There  is  an  additional  premolar,  and 
eouictimes  a  molar  less  than  in  the  old-world  monkeys.    The  nostrils  are  dmple,  sepa- 

8  3 

rated  by  a  wide  septum,  and  opening  laterallT:  premolars,  ^— .>  having  blunt  tubercles. 

o  —  s 

The  pollex  ia  wanting,  or,  if  present, but  slightly  opposable,  though  having  considerable 
range  of  motion.  The  platyrnine  monkeys  are  dinded  into  two  principal  families,  hap- 
alidm  and  eebida.  Family  1,  hapaUdm,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth  aa  old-worul 
monkeys,  but  there  ia  one  more  premolar  and  one  less  molar.  They  are  small  monkeys 
about  the  size  of  squirrels,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  Brazil.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  marmoset  (q.v.).  See  also  MiDAa  Family  2,  celnda.  Thiscontains  the  typical  platy- 
rbine  monkeys,  and  the  dentition  differs  from  that  in  hapalidae  in  having  an  additional 
molar,  so  that  the  molars  are  the  same  as  in  the  old-world  monkeys,  but  the  premolars 

g        g         ^         ^  g         g  g  g 

are  more  numerous.   Dental  formula:  ir — =;    — pm; — 5:  5  =  86.  There 

are  "no  cheek  pouches  nor  callosities;  the  face  is  generally  more  or  less  uncovered  by 
hair,  but  sometimes  there  are  whiskers;  tail  long,  generally  prehensile.  The  thumb 
of  tbe  fore-hand  is  sometimes  vantlng,  hut  when  present  is  not  opposable.  All  the 
digits  are  furnished  with  flat  nails.  They  live  upon  fruit  and  insects.  This  family  con- 
tains the  spider  monkeys  (q.v.),  howling  monkeys  (see  Howlkr),  sapajou  (q.v.).  Section 
0.  eatarrfuna. — TI1I3  is  the  highest  section  of  the  quadrumana,  and  comprises  what  are 
collectively  called  the  old-world  monkeys.  They  have  oblique  nostrils,  placed  close 
together,  with  a  narrow  septum,  the  nostrils  looking  downward.  The  thumbs  of  all 
the  members  are  opposable,  and  the  animal  is  tlierefore  strictly  quadrumanous.  In  one 
genus,  tbe  African  eolobut,  the  pollex  is  wanting.   The  dental  formula  is  the  same  as  in 

man:  »-Tr— 3;  «-= — ziptn-s—^;m-s — =  —  83.    The  incisors  are  projecung  and  promi- 

nent,  the  canines  are  large  and  pointed,  and  are  separated  a  diastema  or  interval 
from  the  otherteeth.  The  tail  is  never  prehensile,  and  is  sometunes  not  present.  -Cheek 
pouches,  opening  in  the  moutli,  and  serving  to  hold  food,  are  often  present;  and  the 
skin  covering  the  prominences  of  the  ischia  is  generally  callous  (forming  what  are  called 
natal  callosities),  and  destitute  of  hair.  With  a  single  exception  of  a  monkey  which 
iohabils  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  all  the  catarrhina  are  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Tliere 
are  three  well-marked  groups  of  the^  catarrhine  monkeys.  The  first  group  has  a  long 
tail,  with  generally  cheek  pouches  and  natal  callosities.  It  contains  the  genus  tem- 
nopithMua  (q.v.),  hut  which  has  no  cheek  pouches.  Allied  to  this  is  the  proboscis 
monkey,  or  kahau.  See  Nabalis,  ante.  See  also  Macaiiub  and  Waitdbboo.  The  sec- 
ond group  of  catarrhine  monkeys  comprises  the  baboon  (q.v.);  .the  third  group  of  catar- 
rhine monkeys  comprises  the  anthropoid  apes,  so  named  because  they  appear  to  make  a 
nearer  approach  in  anatomical  structure  to,^man  than  other  monkeys.  The  membera  of 
this  group  have  no  tail  nor  cheek  pouclies,  and  some  of  them  no  natal  callosities.  They 
have  a  sternum,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  c^led  iaitOemat  apet,  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  an  appendix  vermiformis  to  the  cfiecom.  See  Aliventarv 
Cakal,  ante.  Tbe  hind  limbs  are  shorter  than  the  fore  limbs,  and  the  animal  can  man- 
age to  walk  in  a  semi-erect  posture.  The  canine  teeth  of  the  males  are  long,  strong,  and 
pointed;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  females.  This  group  contains  the  gibbon  (q.v.), 
the  orane  (q.v.),  the  genus  troglodyte*,  comprising  the  uiimpanzec  (q.v.),  and  the  gorilla 
(g.v.).  In  regard  to  tlie  distribution  of  the  quadrumana  in  time,  the  earliest  representa- 
tives of  the  order  are  found  in  the  eocene  tertiary,  in  the  strata  of  which  in  Wyoming 
territory  prof.  Marsh  has  discovered  several  lemuroids  and  some  nearly  related  forms. 
One  of  the  genera  of  the  former,  lemurams,  has  the  following  dental  formula: 
,  3—3      1—1         4—4       3—3     ^.  .  ^  . 

/ -g— P^-^~~i'  genus  Umnothenum,  which  shows  some 

affinities  with  the  South  American  marmosets,  has  only  40  tMth.   The  following  is  the 

dental  formula:  ^  ^   j;pm-^-^;in-|^=i4Q.   "The  brain  was  nearly  smooth, 

and  the  cerebellum  luge,  and  placed  mainly  behind  the  cerebrum.  The  orbits  are  open 
behind,  and  the  lachrymal  foramen  is  outside  the  orbit"  (Marsh).  There  are  also  found 
tlie  remains,  in  the  mlocene  of  North  America,  of  the  genus  Inopitheeua,  which  is  allied 
both  to  limnotherium  and  to  some  of  the  South  American  platyrhine  monkeys.  In 
South  America  fossils  of  platyrhine  monkeys  have  been  found  in  late  tertlarjr  or  post- 
tertiary  which  are  referred  to  existing  genera,  wfrus  and  ide^vt;  also  a  large  fossil  belong- 
ing to  an  extinct  genus,  protopHhecus,  allied  to  the  recent  mycetn.  No  fossil  platyrbines 
have  been  found  in  fonnatlons  older  than  post-pliocene,  nor  in  any  other  country  in 
deposits  of  tertiary  age.  The  earliest  traces  of  catarrhine  monkeys  appear  in  Uie  inio- 
cene,  and  as  far  as  known,  occur  only  in  the  old  world,  wh^re  the^  ^^^^^|^^  the 
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Ouadrupad*. 
Quakent. 


mioceoe  of  Prance  and  Italy,  as  plwpitheeut,  apparentiy  allied  to  rnntiopiViecut.  Tlic 
di-yopitkeeus  of  tlie  miocene  of  Frauce  was  a  large  anthropoid  ape,  having  large,  pointed 
canine  teeth,  and  resembling  in  many  clyinicteristics  the  gibbous.  The  oreopttTieetit  of  the 
Italian  mioceoe  is  a  catarrhme,  with  some  dental  affluities  to  the  primitive  ungulafes.  In 
the  upper  miocene  of  Greece  there  has  been  found  the  remains  of  an  intcresiing  form 
rfcsenibling  both  the  macaquee  aud  semnopithecus,  wliich  has  been  called  incopithecut 
pentdiei.  The  present  Asiatic  semnopithecua  Is  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  upper  mlo- 
Mhe  of  the  Savalik  hills  of  India,  in  the  pliocene  of  France  and  Italy,  and  of  the  s.  of 
England.    The  African  genua  eeropUheeiu  has  been  found  in  the  pliocene  of  France. 

QUASKUPESS  (Lat.  four-footed),  a  term  employed  both  popukrly  and  by  scientific 
writers  to  deaigoate /surjWicd  antTTuUs.  It  is  noi,  however,  the  name  of  a  claas  or  ortJer 
ID  systema  of  Mology.  Popularly,  it  is  almost  alwavs  limited  to  those  mammalia  wliicli 
Uwc0M«ea,  and  rarely  even  to  seals  or  to  the  juarfrumo/ia  (q.v.).  Th  full  developmeiil  of 
Lave  four  Umbe  well  developed  and  formed  for  walking,  and  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to 
tlie  limbs,  with  their  termination  In  feet  properly  so  called,  thus  appears  to  be  by  i  o 
m^na  one  of  the  most  important  characters  by  which  groups  of  aninials  are  distin- 
guished;  and  this  further  nppears  wheu  the  same  character  is  found  again,  in  great  per- 
fection, in  a  lower  class  of  vertebrate  animals— in  chelonlMi  and  saurian  reptiles,  as  tor- 
toises and  lizards.  But  the  four-Hmbed  type  prevails  among  vertebrate  animals,  from 
man  downward;  so  that  even  in  serpents,  iu  which  it  is  least  notable,  traces  of  it  appenr 
on  anatomical  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  that  class  of  large  serpents  named  boas 
(see  Boa);  and  there  are  many  other  creatures  which  form  connecting  links  as  to  this 
character  between  serpents  and  those  reptiles— as  crocodiles  and  lizanls— wliich  posEcss 
It  m  greatest  perfection.  Tlie  homology  of  ceitain  fins  of  fishw  with  the  limbs  of  quad- 
rupeda  is  noticed  in  the  article  Fishes.  No  approach  to  tlio  four-Umbed  type  Is  to  be 
found  among  invertebrate  animals. 

UlfAO'OA  Equtu—oT  aeinua—gvagga,  an  animal  of  the  family  eguUm  (q.T.)>  ^  natlTo 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  rather  smaller  than  the  zebra  (q.v.X  with  the  hinder 
rts  higher  and  the  ears  shorter;  the  head,  mane,  neck,  and  shoulders  blackish-brown, 
nded  with  wliite;  similar  bands  toward  the  rump,  gradually  becoming  less  distinct; 
a  black  line  running  along  the  spine.  The  qungga  receives  ils  name  from  its  voice, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Imrking  of  a  dog^  It  is  more  easily  domesticated  thua 
the  zebra,  and  a  curricle  drawn  by  quaggas  has  been  seen  In  Hyde  park.  In  its  wild 
state  it  does  not  associate  with  the  sebm,  although  inliabiilng  the  same  plains.  Hybrids, 
or  mules,  have  been  produced  between  the  horse  and  quagga. 
QT7AHAU0.   Bee  VETJEniDA 

QITAIL,  Coturnix,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  UtraoTuda,  nearly  allied 
to  partridges,  but  having  a  more  slender  bill,  a  shorter  fail,  longer  wings,  no  spur,  and 
no  red  space  above  the  eye.  The  first  and  second  ^lills  of  the  wing  are  about  as  long  as 
the  third,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  more  rounded  wing  of  the  partridges.  Quails, 
therefore,  far  excel  partridges  in  their  power  of  flight.  The  tail  ia  very  sliort.  They 
never  perch  on  trees,  but  always  alight  on  the  ground.  They  are  among  the  smallest  of 
gallinaceous  hii-ds.  The  common  quail  {C.  vulgaris  or  C.  daetyluonanii)\%  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  India  and  other  warm  countries  it  is  a  perma- 
nent  resident;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  a  bird  of  passage;  and  thus  it  visits  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  at  certain  seasons  appears  in  vast  multitudes  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  Mealterranean,  so  that  quails  are  there  taken  in  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their 
northern  and  solitbem  migrations.  The  (|uail  is  not  plentiful  at  any  seaf^on  in  any  part 
of  Britain;  but  sometimes  appears  even  m  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  more 
frequently  in  tlio  south  of  England,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  even  in  winter.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  tliat  tlie  food  miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
was  this  very  species  of  bird,  to  which  the  name  telav.  used  in  the  Mosaic  oarralivc, 
seems  to  belong. — The  quail  is  fully  seven  inches  in  entire  length;  of  a  brown  color, 
streaked  with  different  shades,  and  the  wings  mottled  with  liglit-browo ;  the  throat 
white,  with  dark-brown  bands  in  the  male,  and  a  black  patch  beneath  the  while,  the 
lower  parts  yellowish-white.  Tiie  quail  is  polygamous.  The  nest  is  a  mere  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  7  to  12  eggs.  Tlie  quail  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Great  numbers 
of  quails  are  brought  from  the  continent  to  the  London  market. — Other  species  of  quail 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  although  no  other  is  so  abundant  as  the  common 
quail,  and  none  migrates  as  it  does.  The  Coromandel  quail  {C.  textUia)  is  a  very  pretty 
little  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  common  quail.  The  Chinese  quail  {C.  exealfactoridj, 
a  very  beautiful  little  species,  only  about  4  inches  long,  is  abundant  m  China,  and  is 
there  kept  for  fighting,  the  males  lieing  very  pugnacious,  like  those  of  other  polygamous 
birds,  and  much  money  la  lost  and  won  on  the  combats  of  these  quails.  It  is  also  used 
for  a  singular  purpose — the  warming  of  the  hands  of  its  owner, 

QVAXEB8:  tlie  ordinary  designation  of  the  societjjr  of  Friends  (q.v.).  In  respect  of 
law,  Quakers  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  cliiefly  as  regards  their  mar- 
riages and  their  taking  of  oaths.  Thus,  though  the  English  marriage  acts  required  all 
marriages  to  take  place  in  a  consecrated  church  of  the  establishment,  before  the  dissent- 
ers obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  the  Queers'  marriages  were  excepted^  and  mar- 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC  . 
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riages  between  two  Quakers  were  allowed  to  be  aolcmnizt-d  ncwonling  to  the  usages  of 
their  owu  sect.  Aa  regards  Quakers  ia  the  matter  of  tiikiug  oaths,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
TidedJ}y  several  statutes,  tbat  instead  taking  an  oath  in  tlie  usual  way,  they  may 
makcBQ  afflnnation  instead,  whether  as  wttaess  iu  a  court  uf  justice,  or  as  boldiug  a 
civil  office,  the  qoaliflcation  for  which  office  is  the  taking  of  an  oath.  The  penalties  of 
peijuiT,  however,  attach  to  a  false  affirmation  in  the  same  way  as  to  a  false  oath.  With 
reeard  to  church-rates,  it  liad  been  decided  that  Quakers  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
otner  pei^le  in  respect  of  their  liability  to  pay  church-rates;  but  compulsory  church- 
rates  are  now  for  the  most  part  abolished. 

(tVAKINQ-QBASS,  Brtta,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  a  loose  panicle;  drooping  spike- 
lets,  genemlly  remarkable  for  fiieir  broad  and  compressed  form,  suspended  by  most  deli- 
cate foot-stalks,  and  tremulous  in  every  breath  of  wind;  the  spikelets  with  two  glumes 
and  numerous  florets,  the  florets  having  each  two  awnless  paleie,  which  become  incor- 
porated with  tlie  seed.  The  species  are  few,  and  mostly  European.  They  are  all  very 
beautiful.  B.  maxitna,  a  native  of  the  aoiitli  of  Europe,  is  often  planted  in  flower- 
gardens.  B.  tnedia,  tlie  only  species  common  in  Britain,  growing  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
poor  soiL  from  the  sea-coast  to  un  elevation  of  1500  feet,  is  of  some  value  as  a  pasture- 
grass,  being  very  nutritious,  although  the  quantity  of  herbage  is  scanty.  The  nilue  of 
many  poor  pastures  very  much  dcpuuds  on  it;  but  wlten  they  are  enriched  by  manures, 
it  generally  disappears.  It  is  sometimes  sown  by  farmers,  but  not  nearly  to  such  an 
extent  ns  it  woula  be  if  its  seed  did  not  lose  vitality  so  quickly  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion grows,  if  it  is  not  sown  in  autumn  when  newly  ripened. 

ftUAMASH,  or  Biscuit  Root,  Cafruuma  eseuUnta,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Wiacea, 
nearly  allied  to  squills  and  hyacinths.  It  is  a  North  American  plant,  abounding  on  the 
great  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rousted  bulbs  are  agreeable  and  nutritious, 
and  are  much  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

QITAHt^-KAK,  Euano-Nau,  or  Turon,  a  t.  of  Anam,  about  75  m.  &e.  by  e.  from 
Hu4  (q.v.),  or  Phu-thuan-tliicu.  the  capital  of  Anam.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  gulf,  and  Is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

QXJANG-SEE',  or  Euano-si,  a  province  of  China,  its  name  signifying  "weatero- 
bound."  It  lies  between  32°  and  26'^  n.  lat.  and  105°  and  113°  80' e.  long.:  78,360 sq.m.; 
pop.  about  7,000,000.  The  province  adjoins  Quang-tong,  Hoo-Nao,  and  Touquin.  The 
chief  river  is  the  C^ioo-Kiaog,  which  has  many  Inaocbes  and  lower  down  is  called  the 
Canton.  The  surface  is  very  mountt^nous.  The  chief  products  are  wlieat,  rice,  and 
cassia.  Gold,  silver,  and  baser  metals  are  found,  as  are  also  many  gems.  Capital  Ewei- 
Lin-Foo. 

QUANG-TONO',  a  province  of  X^hina.  bordering  on  the  China  sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Timquin;  70,018  sq.m.;  pop.  '48,  about  30,000,000.  Tlie  surface  is  various  mountain- 
ous toward  the  n.  of  the  province.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  country  is  watered 
txy  the  Choo-Eiang  or  Canton  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Rice,  sugar,  indigo, 
tobacco,  cotton,  ami  silk  are  produced ;  the  minerals  are  gold,  quicksilver,  and  marble; 
among  the  forest  trees  are  oak  and  rosewood.  There  are  many  manufactures,  and  the 
trade  is  extenuTO.    Capital  Canton. 

aVANTXFICA'TIOK  ov  thb  FBESZCATE,  a  phrase  belonf^n?  to  logic,  and  Introduced 
by  sir  W.  Hamilton  to  express  tiie  characteristic  feature  Of  certain  logical  doctrines  of  his 
respecting  the  proposition  and  the  syllogism. 

According  to  theAristotelian  logic,  propositians  are  divided,  accordinj  to  thelTgualiij/. 
into  affirmative  and  negative  ("  the  sun  has  set,"  "  the  sun  has  not  set"):  and,  accord- 
ingto  their  Quantity,  into  universal  and  particular  ("airmen  are  mortal,"  "wmj*  men 


("some  men  are  not  wise"). 

Now,  it  is  remarked  by  sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  the  statement  of  the  Quantttv  of  these 
various  propositions  is  left  incomplete;  only  the  svl^ectoi  each  has  its  quantity  expressed 
(aU  men,  some  men,  w  meii):  while  there  is  implied  or  understood  in  every  cswe  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  predicate.  Thus,  "all  men  are  mortal,"  is  not  fully  stated;  the  meaning 
is,  tbat  all  men  are  a  part  of  mortal  things,  there  being  (possibly  and  pnjbnbly)  other 
mortal  things  besides  men.  Let  this  meaning  be  expre»!ed,  and  we  have  a  complete 
proposition  to  this  effect:  "  aB,  men  arc  aome  (or  part  of)  mortals,"  where  quantity  w  as- 
signed, not  only  to  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  predicate.  It  might  be  that  tiie  predicate 
contained  under  it  only  the  subject,  as  in  the  proposition:  "all  matter  gravitates." 
There  is  no  other  thing  in  the  universe  except  matter  that  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Knowing  this,  we  might  quantify  the  predicate  accordingly:  "  aU  matter  is  aU  gravitat- 
ing things,"  a  kind  of  proposition  not  recognized  in  the  old  logic.  Another  original  form 
of  prop^tlon,  brought  out  by  supplying  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is,  "ttome  A  is  all 
B;  "tome  men  areola  Engliahmen."  So  that,  instead  of  two  kinds  of  propositions 
under  affirmation,  sir  W.  Hamilton's  system  gives  four.  In  the  some  way,  he  increases 
the  number  of  negative  propositions.   1.  For  *'  no  man  is  omnipotent.^ ^e~ai[Ue^ 
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tifying  the  predicate,  "(H^nuHi  i%  not  any  omnipotent or,  "  ofl  men  are  out  of  off  om- 
nipoieut  things."  2.  "Some  men  arenotjoung"  is  futty  quantified;  "some  men  are 
not  any  youQg  iLings;"  "some  meu  tire  out  of  all  youug  things."  These  two  (in  their 
unquantified  sliape)  aro  the  ordiuarily  iwcuguized  proposiiions  of  the  negative  class.  To 
them  sir  W.  HamiltoD  adds:  3.  "  meu  are  aot  ik>m0  auimals,"  "all  men  are  excluded 
from  a  certuiu  division  of  the  class  animal;"  aad  4.  "  Some  animals  are  not  tome  meu;" 
*'  a  portion  of  tlie  animals  is  not  included  in  a  portion  of  men." 

Tlie  first  result,  therefore,  of  completing  the  statement  of  a  proposition  by  inserting 
what  Hamilton  considers  as  implied  fa  the  thought — namely,  the  quantity  of  the  predi- 
ca,t£ — is  to  give  eight  kinds  of  propositions  instead  of  four.  The  next  result  is  to  modify 
the  process  called  the  conversion  of  propositions.  See  Cokykkhb.  The  kind  of  con- 
version calleil  t^mtaUen  (all  A  is  B,  aonu  B  is  A)  is  resolved  into  simple  conversion,  or 
mere  transpouiion  of  premises  without  further  change.  "All  A  is  aome  B;"  "some  B 
is  all  A." 

The  multiplication  of  varieties  of  propositions  is  attended  with  the  further  conse- 
quence of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  syllogitm^  or  forms  of  deductive  reasoning. 
See  6TI.L0GI3M.  In  the  scholastic  logic,  as  usuully  expounded,  there  are  nineteen  sucli 
forms,  distributed  under  four  figures  (four  in  the  first,  four  in  the  second,  six  in  the 
third,  five  in  the  fourth).  Bv  ringing  the  changes  on  eight  sorts  of  propositions,  insteail 
of  the  old  number,  four,  tfUrty-tiix  valid  syllogisms  can  be  formed  In  the  first  figure. 
Whether  the  increase  serves  any  practical  object,  is  another  question. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  also  cousiuera  that  he  has  bisen  Jed,  by  the  new  s^^stem.  to  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  syllogism,  or.  as  he  expresses  it,  ' '  the  reduction 
of  all  tiie  general  laws  <{feategorieal  egllegitm  to  aitn^  camn." 

Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  elaborate  system  of  JFbtfiuU  Logic,  has  also  invented  and 
carried  out  into  great  detail  a^an  of  expR'ssing  the  quantity  of  thd'predicate;  but  he 
does  pot  admit  the  whole  of  Uurailton's  ei^lit  projiositional  forms,  rejecting  in  particular 
the  laat-meutioned  in  the  above  enumeration.  He  also  increases  tlie  number  of  valid 
sylli^isms  as  compared  with  the  old  logic.  Not  coiiteot  with  indicating  that  the  pred- 
icate has  quantity  as  well  as  ths  subject,  be  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  numerical  eatv- 
maie  of  quantity  in  l)oth  terms  of  the  propoeiuou,  and  from  this  draws  a  new  set  of  in- 
ferences. Thus,  if  60  per  cent  of  B  are  included  in  C,  aud  70  per  cent  in  A,  30  per  cent 
at  least  of  B  must  be  found  both  in  A  and  iu  C. — See  sir  W.  Hamilton's  Diaeuuiena; 
&f>eacer1kiyn^'iXea  Analytic^ Logical  Ifbrvta;  DeMorgan's  Formal  Logic;  Wll'sl^^ie, 
under  the  syllogism;  and  his  Examinatiom^ Sir  W.  HamUton'» Philoaopky. 

QTrAdTTATSBSUi  (Lat  taming  every  way),  n  terra  applied  in  geology  to  tlie  dip  of 
the  stratified  rocks  when  armn^ed In  domc-^ihaped  elevations,  or  basin-shaped  depre^ions, 
whereby  tlie  beds  have  an  inclination  on  all  sides  to  one  point,  that  point  being  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  in'  Uie  one  case,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  basin  in  the  other. 

ftUABANTnra  (from  the  Fr.  quaraniaine,  a  period  of  40  days)  is  a  forced  abstinence 
from  communication  with  the  shore,  which  ships  are  compelled  to  undergo  when  they 
we  last  from  some  port  or  country  where  certain  diseases  held  to  be  infectious,  as  yellow 
fever,  plague,  or  cholera,  are  or  t^ve  been  raging.  Where  a  quatantine  is  established, 
it  is  a  high  misdemeanor  for  any  person  in  the  suspected  ship  to  ctnne  on  sliore,  or  for 
any  one  to  disembark  any  merrJiandLse  or  goods  from  her.  The  countries  on  the  eastern 
and  souther^  shores  of  t^  Mediterranean  are  those  most  commonly  held  to  be  infectious, 
and,  as  a  regular  arrangement,  ^ips  from  them  iiave  to  pass  quarantine  at  Malta,  or  some 
Franch,  Italuui,  or  Spanish  port  In  England,  the  quarantine  laws  were,  until  about  20 
yean  a«o,  enforced  with  severity;  bat  now  a  quarantine  Is  an  unusual  occurrence, 
althouf^  the  power  to  enact  it  rests  with  the  crown,  and  it  is  occasionally  imposed  byaa 
order  in  council.  In  Mediterranean  ports,  quarantine  ordiharily  lasts  fromfl  to  15  days, 
thongh  it  sometimes  extends  to  a  much  longer  period,  during  which  the  passengers  are 
imprisoned  in  a  sort  of  barrack  called  a  "  lazaretto,"  and  the  contents  of  the  ship— ani- 
mals, goods,  and  letters — are  fumigated,  punctured,  sometimes  immersed  in  water,  or 
even  acid,  and  all  possible  means  are  adopted  to  destroy  infection. 

Quarantine  is  not  of  necessity  limited  to  a  sea-frontier;  and  it  is  enforced — often  with 
absurd  rigor — at  the  frontiers  between  contiguous  states,  especially  in  eastern  Europe, 
to  the  annoyance  of  travelers,  and  to  the  serious  detriment  of  commerce. 

History  declares  quarantine  regulations  for  maritime  intercourse  to  have  been  first 
established  by  the  Venetians  in  1127  .\.d.  :  but  the  practice  must  have  l>een  greatly  older 
on  land  frontiers;  and  the  precautions  of  the  Jews  agaiust  leprosy  indicate  thata  species 
of  quarantine  was  enforced  by  them.  The  law  forregulMing  quarantine,  when  imposed 
m  England,  is  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78. 

QVA'S£  XKFEBIT  Is  the  title  of  an  English  acton,  whereby  a  person  who  has  pur- 
chased an  advowson,  orrigbt  of  presentation  to  an  cccIcRiastic^U  benefice,  sues  any  one 
who  disturbs  or  hinders  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  right. 

j^UARLES,  Francis,  1592-1944;  b.  in  Essex,  England.  His  career  wasan  active  and 
varied  one,  in  curious  contrast  with  the  recluse  character  of  his  verse.  He  was  iu 
Bohemia  as  part  of  the  retiuue  of  the  queen — Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I^ jafter- 
ward  iu  Dublin  as  seeretaiy  to  archUshop  Usher;  was  driTaugiijwtib^^JitittiitfZft^the 
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rebellion  of  1641,  and  fled  to  London,  where  he  was  Ktppolnted  cbronolc^;er  of  the  city. 
Havtag  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  and  defended  it  in  print,  he  was  roughly  handled 
by  the  Puritan  party,  and  his  books  and  MSB.  were  confiscated.  His  death  in  the  same 
year  (1644)  is  attributed  to  chagrin  at  the  treatment  which  be  had  received.  His  best- 
known  works  are :  A  JfJeattfor  Worm*  (1900);  Ai^alua  and  PortAenia(16U);  Job  MHitatU 
(1624);  Eneitiridion  (1663);  and  especiaUy  the  BnMem,  Dieine  and  Moral  (168S),  which 
has  passed  through  numerous  editioua,  aud  is  stilt  popular. 

QUABBEL,  or  Quarbt,  a  pane  of  glass  of  a  lozenge  or  diamond  shape.  Tbe  name  is 
also  uppUed  to  a  perforation  or  window  of  this  form,  and  to  square  or  diamond-shaped 
paving-stones  or  tiles. 

HVAXBY  (Fr.  earriire).  When  any  uaeful  rock  Is  worked  in- an  open  manner  at  the 
surface  of  the  ^artli,  the  excavation  is  called  a  quarry.  Quarr>-ing  differs  little  fnan 
mining  in  principle,  except  that  the  latter  is  essentially  an  underground  operation. 

JVom  a  very  remote  period^  famous  granite  quarries  have  beenwwked  at  8ycne,  and 
others  of  saDOBtone  and  limestonot  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  the  temples  and 
monuments  of  ancient  '^ypt.  Greece  found  tbe  materlalsfor  her 'white  marble  temples 
in  the  quarries  of  mount  Peotelicus,  near  Athens,  and  in  those  of  the  islands  of  tlic  archi- 
pelago.  It  was  from  the  quarries  of  travertine  (a  kind  of  limestone),  at  Tibur,  that 
ancient  Rome  was  chiefly  built.  Italy  has  long  been  celebrated  for  her  marble  quarries, 
those  of  Tuscany  yielding  the  most  esteemed  kinds.  The  fine  saccharold  marbles  for 
Btatuaiy  and  other  flne-art  purposes  are  exclusively  obtained  from  the  Apuan  Alps, 
vhich  rise  around  Carrara,  Masea,  and  Beravezza.  Those  of  Catrara,  especially,  are 
highly  prized  all  OTer  the  world.  From  the  qturries  at  SeraTezza,  marble  to  the  value 
of  £160,000  has  been  taken  for  tlie  Bptendid  cathedral  <^  8t.  Isaac  at  Bt.  Petersburg 
alone.  • 

Of  the  more  celebrated  quarries  of  the  British  islands,  we  may  mention  those  of  Com- 
wnil,  Aberdeen,  and  Wickiow  for  granite;  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Newcastle  for  sandstone;  those  near  Bristol  and  Doncaster,  and  in  the 
isle  of  Portland,  for  limestone;  those  of  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Kilkenny,  and  Qalway 
for  marhles;  ai^  those  of  north  Wales  and  Argyleshire  for  slates. 

To  understand  the  operation's  of  the  quarryman.  It  is  necessu'y  to  bear  In  mind  that  all 
rocks  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great  classes,  namely,  the  stratified  and  tbe  unstrati- 
fied.  Tbe  formerare  sedimentary  rocks,  occurring  in  parallel  beds  or  strata,  and  conmst 
chiefly,  In  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  Unstrati- 
fled  or  igneous  rocks,  which  include  greenstone  or  whinstone,  granite,  porphyry,  etc., 
)iave  no  distinct  bedding,  that  is,  they  do  not  lie  in  seperate  layers,  Roofing-slnte  is  a 
straliflcd  rock,  but  it  splits  into  thinner  lamina  in  the  directionof  itBeleavage  than  in  the 
direction  of  its  bedding,  tbe  former  l)eing  often  at  riglit  angles  to  the  latter.  Granite  and 
oUier  Igneous  To^ks  have  also  a  natural  jolntage  or  cleavage,  although  they  are  not  stratified. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  these  peculiaritiea  in  quarrying  tne  different  rocks,  but  in  the  main 
the  systems  adopted  do  not  greatly  differ. 

Stones  are  most  frequently  separated  from  their  native  rock  by  blasting  with  gun- 
powder. This  operation  is  described  in  detail  under  BLASnMa;  sec  also  Galvanism  and 
BAFETT-rusE.  Of  late  the  practice  of  Iwring  Jumper -holes  with  engine-power  has  been 
introduced,  and  wherever  it  can  be  conveniently  applied,  must  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  boring  by  band.   See  Tdkkeu 

With  some  stratified  rocks,  such  as  sandBtone,  a  good  many  of  the  best  stones  are 
I»rocured  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder.  Hand-tools  are  alone  used,  because  blasting  » 
apt  to  cause  rents,  and  otherwise  shatter  portions  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  soUd. 
By  this  method,  the  quarryman  makes  a  number  of  small  holes  with  a  pick,  along  a  cer- 
tain length  of  rock,  into  which  steel  wedges  are  inserted.  After  a  succession  of  blows 
with  heavy  hammers,  the  wedges  at  length  cut  through  the  stratum.  Blocks  for  columns, 
obelisks,  tombstones,  etc.,  are  best  procured  in  this  way.  It  may  also  be  stated  that 
these  are  obtained  from  those  more  valuable  parts  of  sandstone  deposite  technically 
termed  "  liver  rock;"  whldi  consist  of  the  thicker  and  more  coneolidMed  strata.  Flag- 
Btones  and  other  pieces  of  Undted  thickness  are  quarried  from  the  thinner  beds  termed 
"bed  rock." 

When  stones  are  removed  in  masses  by  blasting  or  otherwise,  they  have  still  to  be 
Quarried  into  shape,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  various  pieces  are  best  suited. 
Thus,  in  an  ordinary  building-stone  quarry,  the  larger  stones  (after  those  of  imusual  size 
and  quality  are  selected  for  the  purposes  named  above)  arc  roughly  formed  into  ashlar; 
window-sills,  lintels,  rybats,  corners,  steps,  and  the  like,  by  means  of  such  tools  as  picks, 
hammers  of  various  kinds,  and  wedges.  The  small  irregular-shaped  pieces  are  called 
rtiAble,  and  are  used  for  the  commonest  kind  of  building.  Slates  are  split  up  into  the 
thickness  used  for  roofing,  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  broad  chisel.  In  granite  quarries 
worked  for  paving-stones,  as  has  been  incidentally  alluded  to  above,  the  loss  of 
material  in  reducing  the  blocks  to  tbe  size  and  shape  required,  is  enormous,  as  much  as 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  being  commonly  wasted.  Besides  the  tools  alreadr  mentioned, 
long  iron  bars  called  pt'ne^M.  and  powerful  cranes  for  turning  and  lifting  the  larger  stcmes, 
are  nearly  ^1  tbe  implements  required  by  tlie  quarry-master.  . 

In  quarrying,  as  well  as  in  mining,  much  <A  the  coat  is  inciRp^lQ^  t&0®44® 
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vater  from  the  workings.  A  good  steam-ecgine  and  set  of  pumps  are,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable for  every  quarry  of  any  extent.  Aluch  expense  is  also  every  now  and  then 
incurred  in  clearing  away  sand,  grave],  and  other  loose  debris  from  the  upper  bed  of  the 
rock.  This,  which  is  called  "drift"  by  geologists,  and  "tirring"  in  some  localities  by 
quanymeD,  often  becomes  suddenly  very  deep,  especially  where  the  beds  dip  at  a  high 
angle,  and  is  an  obstacle  by  which  many  quarries  of  stratifled  rock  are  sooner  or  later 
arrested. 

QVAKBiES,  in  point  of  law,  belong  to  the  person  who  is  owner  of  the  freehold  or 
inheritaDcc  of  the  land,  the  maxim  being  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  the  soil  down  to 
the  center  of  the  earth.  .  No  person,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  work  a  quarry  or  curry 
away  the  materials  unless  be  derives  his-  right  from  the  owner  by  lease  or  other  legu 
title,  for  the  stones  or  materials  arc  part  of  the  soil,  and  belong  to  the  freeholder. 

.  ftUAST,  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  (q.v.).  The  word  is 
nothing  more  than  the  common  word  "  quarter,"  a  fourth  part.  The  ordinary  quat't- 
boUie  is  a  deception,  containing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  gallon,  and  often  leas. 

aTABIAK  FETBB,  See  AODX. 

QITABTXB,  the  name  of  two  measures  in  use  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of 
them  a  measure  of  weight,  and  the  otiier  of  capacity.  The  former  is  denominated  a 
quarter  from  its  being  we  fourth  port  of  a  hundredweight,  and  contains  38  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois; the  capacity  measure  of  the  same  name  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Its  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  "  chaldron,"  but,  as  it  happens,  the  quarter  does  not  always 
bear  this  relation  to  the  chaldron.  As  the  porphyry  coffer  in  theltlng's  chamber  of  the 
great  pyramid  (see  Pyrauid)  is  said  to  be  almost  accurately  the  quadruple  of  the  English 
quarter,  the  bold  theory  has  been  advanced  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  measure  and  the 
name  (see  Our  Inheritanee  tn  the  Great  I^rtmid,  by  Flazzi  Smyth).  The  quarter  con- 
tains  8  bushels,  of  4  pecks  each.   Bee  Bushel. 

ftTTASTEB,  in  heraldry,  a  'subordinary  consisting  of  the  upper  dexter  fourth  part  of 
the  shield,  cut  off  by  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  meetine  in  the  oautcr  of  the  shield. 
When  two  or  more  ooats  are  marshal^  toseUier  on  a  shield  divided  into  squares  for 
their  reception,  auch  divi^ns  are  also  called  quarters.   See  QvAsnBRtRa. 

QTABTEK  in  war,  signifies  the  sparing  of  the  life  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  which 
\^  the  laws  of  war  is  forfeit  to  the  victor.  The  expression  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  word  "quarter"  to  designate  the  lodging  of  a  particular  warrior;  to  ffivegvarter 
to  a  prisoner  being  to  send  him  to  his  captor's  quarter  for  liberation,  ransom,  or  slavery. 
The  refusal  of  quarter  is  a  terrible  aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  is  only  at  all 
justifiable  toward  an  enemy  who  hasbeen  guilty  of  atrocious  cruelty  himsel'  or  of  some 
flagrant  breach  of  faith. 

On  shipboard,  a  quarter  is  the  stem  portion  of  each  of  the  shipVsides.  The  extent 
of  the  quarter  is  arbitrary,  but  it  is  generally  held  to  comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the 
ship's  length. 

QUAKTES-DATB  are  the  days  adopted  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  entering  or 
Quitting  lands  or  houses  and  for  paying  rent.  The  origin  of  these  periods  is  no  doubt 
due  entirely  to  convenience,  and  though  in  England  they  are  unknown  to  the  common 
law,  yet  now  they  are  almost  part  and  parcel  of  every  agreement  made  between  parties 
as  to  the  letting  of  houses  and  land.  In  England,  if  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  of 
payment  of  rent,  it  is  due  only  once  a  ^ear,  and  the  first  payraeqt  is  due  at  the  end  of  a 
year  from  the  time  of  entry.  But,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  the  usual  quarter-days, 
they  are  commonly  referred  to,  and  thereby  imported  into  the  contract.  Thus,  it  is 
Qsiud.  to  enter  and  leave  houses  either  at  one  of  the  four  ordinary  quarter-days,  or  where 
it  is  BO  arranged  at  half-quarter-days,  and  these  points  of  time  are  fixed  upon  for  Uie 
convenience  of  calculating  rent.  lifent  of  bouses  is  generally  made  payable  quarterly  on 
the  usual  quarter-days.  These  are,  in  England  and  Ireland.  Lady  day.  Mar.  2^; 
Midsummer  day,  June  24;  Michaelmas  day,  Sept.  29;  and  Christmas  day,  Dee.  25. 
In  Scotland,  there  are  what  are  called  two  legal  terms  in  each  year,  and  two  con- 
ventional terms,  the  latter  being  only  adopted  wlien  expressly  so  agreed.  The  leg^ 
terms  are  Whitsunday,  May  15,  and  Martinmas,  Nov.  11;  and  the  conventional  terras 
are  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  and  Lammas,  Aug.  1.  The  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that 
of  England  in  this,  that  if  nothing  is  said  between  the  parties  on  letting  houses  and 
lands,  these  legal  terms  are  impliedly  included  as  part  of  Uie  agreement,  both  as  regards 
time  of  entr^  and  payment  of  rent.  Thus,  as  to  houses  and  grass-land^,  the  legal  term 
of  the  entry  is  Whitsunday,  and  that  of  entry  to  arable  land  is  Martinnias.  So  the  rent 
is  pre^med  to  be  payable  twice  a  year  at  those  legal  terms,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the 
contrary. 

QUABTEB-BECE  of  a  ship  is  an  upper  deck  extending  from  the  main-mast  tci  the 
poop,  or,  when  there  is  no  poop,  from  the  main-mast  to  the  stern.  It  is  used  as  a  prome- 
nade by  the  officers  only,  and,  in  a  ship-of-war,  no  person— officer  or  otherwise — enters 
upon  it  without  tauchine  his  liat  in  token  of  salute.  When  the  capt.  addresses  his 
men,  or  confers  public  ^Unction  on  any  indiTidual,  the  crew  are  summoQed  oft  on  the 
quarter-deck.  GoOglc 
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dUAB'TEKINO,  in  heraldry,  is  the  bearing  of  two  or  more  co&fs  on  a  shield  divided 
by  horizonlal  and  perpendicular  lines,  a  pnmlice  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  heraldry, 
and  little  in  use  till  the  15th  century.  Arms  may  be  quartered  for  various  reasons.  1. 
To  indicate  dominion.  A  sovereign  quarters  the  ensigns  of  his  different  states.  The 
earliest  instance  of  quartering  in  Eugluud  is  found  iu  the  paternal  arms  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Fredork-k  III.,  king  of  Cocitile  and  Leon,  nud  first  wife  of  Edward  I.,  aa 
rcpreseuted  on  her  lonib  in  Westminster  Abbey — the  casllt;  of  Oitstile  occupying ithe  first 
and  fourth  quarters,  uiid  the  lion  of  LeoD  the  second  and  third.  The  arms  of  Englitud 
and  Ponthieu  are  similarly  quartered  on  ihe  same  monument,  and  on  the  crosses  erected 
to  queen  Eleanor's  memory.  The  received  rule  regarding  the  c|uartering  of  the  ensi<ais 
of  different  states  is,  that  precedence  is  given  to  toe  most  ancient,  unk's.q  it  be  inferior 
in  importance.  Feudal  arms  are  sometimes  quartered  in  the  same  way  by  subjects.  2. 
Arms  of  augmentation  or  special  concession  accorded  to  a  subject  by  his  sovereign,  by 
way  of  honor,  are  sometimes  granted  to  be  borne  quarterly  with  the  pateroiil  arms. 
These  geoerally  contain  a  portion  of  the  royal  insi|fnia,  and  have  precedence  of  tlie 

Eatenial  coat.  "S.  The  most  usual  reason  for  quartenng  is  to  indicate  descent  from  uu 
eirese  who  has  intermarried  into  the  family.  Where  there  is  but  one  heiress,  her  coiit 
occupies  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  shield,  and  the  paternal  arms  the  first  and 
fourth.  Where  there  are  more  than  one,  they  are  marshaled  m  the  successive  quarters 
In  tlie  order  of  the  intermarriages.  Where  more  tlian  four  coals  hare  to  be  mai-sluded, 
the  number  of  vertical  lines  is  increased,  and  the  divisions,  though  more  tiian  four,  are 
still  called  quarters.  Where  there  is  an  odd  number  of  coats,  the  last  qimrter  is  usually 
filled  up  by  repeating  the  first.  One  of  the  quarters  may  itself  be  quartered,  when  the 
heiress  Was  entitled  to  bear  a  quartered  coal;  the  shield  is  then  said  to  be  counter- 
quartered,  and  its  primary  quarters  are  called  grand  quarters.  Quarierings  are  not 
allowed  to  be  added  to  the  paternal  coat  without  the  sanction  of  the  heraldic  authorities. 

The  expression  "  ouarterings"  is  often  loosely  used  for  de»eerUt  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  riglit  to  quarter  from  representation.  The  eight  or  sixteen  quarterings  which  are 
somctimea  ranged  round  the  bcottlsh  funeml  escutclieon,  and  which  are  stUl  important 
for  many  purposes  in  Germany,  have  no  reference  to  representation,  but  imply  purity  of 
blood  for  four  or  five  generations;  i.e.,  that  the  father  and  mother,  tlie  two  grand- 
motliers,  and  four  grent-grandmotbers,  as  also  in  the  case  of  sixteen  quarterings,  the  eight 
great-great-graudmothera,  have  all  been  entitled  to  coat-armor. 

(fclTAS'TEBMASTEB.  In  the  army,  the  guarUrmaster-gengral  is  a  staff  pfiacer  of  high 
rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the  marches,  quarters,  and  internal  arrangement*  of 
the  army  to  which  he  belongs.  Every  army  has  some  officer  of  this  department;  from 
a  Inigade  with  a  deputy-assiatant-quartermastcr-general,  receiving  £173  Ts.  6d.  a  year 
besides  re^mental  pay,  up  to  a  complete  atuiy  under  a  commander-ia-chief,  with  aquar- 
termaster-guneral,  who  is  usually  a  general  officer,  and  receives  £691  Ids.  7d.  per  annum, 
besides  his  otlter  pay.  At  headquarters  there  is  a  permanent  quartennaster-geoeral, 
responsible  for  all  the  movements  of  the  army,  the  orgaiiizjition  of  expeditions,  camps 
of  instruction,  etc.  He  receives  £1500,  besides  his  pay  as  a  general  officer,  and  baa  a 
sub-department  at  the  war-ofBce,  with  clerks,  etc.  He  is  under  the  officer  commanding 
in  chief,  and  the  adjutant-seneral.  The  gmrtermatter  is  an  officer  on  Uie  staff  of  each 
regiment,  in  which  he  holds  the  relative  rank  of  lieut.  His  duties  are  to  supeiintend, 
assign  to  tlielr  respective  occupants,  and  have  cbai]ge  of,  quarters,  barracks,  tents,  .cloth- 
ing, etc.,  used  by  the  regiment.  He  is  also  regimental  storekeeper.  He  rises,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  from  the  ranks,  the  experience  of  an  old  sergeant  being  considered 
highly  useful  in  the  office.  The  quartermaster  has  no  further  promotion  to  look  forward 
to;  but  after  30  years'  service  in  all— including  10  as  an  officer — he  may  retire  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  capt.  He  receives  10s.  2d.  a  day  in  the  cavaliy,  and  8s.  2d.  in  the 
infantry,  rising  by  length  of  service  to  15s.  2d.  and  18s.  2d.;  with  sfiglitly  different  nrtes 
in  the  guards,  engineers,  etc.  He  is  not  required  to  join  the  mess.  The  qvartennetster- 
tergeant  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  appointed  to  assist  the  quartermaster  in  his  various 
duties.  He  receives  daily  4s.  5d.  in  the  cavalry,  4s.  in  the  artillery,  28.  lid.  iu  the  infan- 
try of  tho  line. 

In  the  unvy,  the  quartermmters  are  certain  petty  officers  appointed  in  each  ship  by 
the  capt.  to  have  cliarge  of  the  stowage  of  ballast  and  provisions,  of  coiling  ropes, 
attending  to  the  steering,  keeping  time  by  the  sand-glasses,  etc.  Tlie  principal  of  these 
men  is  called  the  ^ip's  quartermaster,  and  receives  £41  is.  8d.  per  annum,  if  engaged 
for  continuous  service;  £36  10s.  if  otherwise. 

QUARTERMASTER  (ante),  in  tlie  U.  8.  army,  is  a  regimental  officer  with  rank  of 
lieut.,  assisted  by  a  quartermaster-sergeant  The  organization  of  the  quartemmster's 
department  of  the  regular  army  now  includes  a  quartermaster-gen.  with  rank  of  brig.- 
gen.;  4  assistant  quartermaster-gens,  with  rank  of  col.;  8  dcputy-quartermaster-gens. 
with  rank  of  lieutcot. ;  14  quartermasters  with  rank  of  maj. ;  ami  30  assistant-quarter- 
masters with  rank  of  capt.  The  general  duties  of  the  department  are  to  fumiim  food, 
forage,  ammunition,  clothes,  and  fuel;  to  purchase  horses,  wagons,  tents,  ambulances, 
and  equipage;  to  provide  transportfltloo;  and  to  see  that  railroads,  tel^xaphs,  bridges, 

and  roods  are  iu  order.  C^r\{^c\\o 
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QVAS'TEBB'  is  a  lerm  frequently  employed  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  to  desig- 
nate the  fourth  part  of  a  peck;  and  io  liquid  measure,  it  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint,  and 
is  synonymous  with  the  imperial  gill. 

ftVATSE'VABT,  n  term  emplo^'ed  by  some  French  and  English  geologists  to  charac- 
terize the  post-tertiary  strata,  which  they  group  tt^uther  into  an  epoch  of  equid  value 
with  the  tbree  great  divisions  of  prhnory,  seoondoiy,  and  ternary.  The  depouts 
included  uuder  tlie  name  will  be  found  described  under  the  pleistotwie  sad  recent 
stiBtu,  to  wliich  we  refer  the  reader. 

ftUATEB'ITIONS,  the  name  given  by  its  inventor,  sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (q.v.),  to  one  of 
the  most  remurkable  of  tlie  mathemalical  methods  or  calculi,  which  have  bo  enormfMisly 
extended  the  range  of  aaalyBi?,  while  fiimpllfying  its  application  to  the  nuMtt  formidablu 
problems  in  geometry  and  physics. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan  to  give  even  a  cranplete  though  elementary 
analytical  view  of  this  calculus;  but  It  is  possible,  by  means  of  elementary  geometry 
and  algebra  alone,  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  its  nature  and  value. 

Fot  this  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  to  courider  some  very  simple,  but  important, 
ideas  with  reference  to  the  rtiative  petition  of  points  io  space.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be 
any  two  stations,  one,  for  instance,  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  ouicr  at  the  bottom  of 
a  coal-pit.  Upon  how  many  dUtinet  numbera  doe*  their  relative  pontion  depend  f  This  can 
be  easily  answered,  thus:  B  is  so  many  degrees  of  loagituoe  to  the  e.  or  w.  of  A,  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  n.  or  s.  of  A,  and  so  many  ft.  above  or  lielow  the  level 
of  A.  TiiaeiB  numbers  suffice,  according  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  question,  to 
determine  the  position  of  B  when  that  of  A  is  given.  Looking  at  it  ircHn  another  point 
of  view,  suppose  A  to  be  the  earth,  B  a  fixed  star.  To  point  a  telescope  at  B,  we  require 
to  know  its  altitude  and  azimuth,  its  latitude  and  longitude,  or  its  right  ascension  and 
declination.  Any  of  the!>e  pairs  of  numbers  will  give  us  the  direction  of  the  line  AB, 
but  to  determine  absolutely  the  position  of  B,  we  require  a  third  number— viz.,  the 
length  of  AB.  Hence,  it  appears  that  any  given  line  AB,  of  definite  length  and  direc- 
tion, is  completely  determined  by  tjvree  numbers.  Also,  if  the  line  ab  be  parallel  and 
equal  to  AB.  it  evidently  depends  on  the  same  three  numbers.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
expresdon  (AB)  to  denote  (not,  as  In  geometry,  the  length  of  AB  merehr,  but)  the  length 
and  direction  of  AB;  we  see  that  time  will  be  no  error  Introduced,  if  we  use  It  in  the 
foUowIng  sense: 

A+(AB)  =  B; 

I.e.,  if.  beginning  with  A,  we  take  the  step  reprfsented  by  (AB),  we  ahaD  find  onrselTes 
at  B.   From  this  it  follows  at  once  thut,  if  C  bo  any  Uiird  point, 

A  +  (AB)  +  (BCJ)=C; 

l.e.,  berinning  at  A,  ntld  taking  the  successive  3tcps(AB)and  (BC),  we  are  flnsjly  biou^t 
to  C.  But  we  have  also 

A  +  (AC)  =  C, 

by  taking  the  step  frran  A  to  C  at  once.  Hence,  with  the  present  dgniflcatSon  of  (AB), 
eta,  we  see  that 

(AB)  +  (BC)  =  (AO. 

which  shows  that  lines,  token  thar  length  and  direction  are  both  eo^nsidered,  are  to  he 
added  or  compounded  according  to  the  same  law  as  velocities  or  forces.  See  Ccocpobi- 
TION  OF  FoRCFA   In  tills  scnse,  a  line  is  called  by  sir  W.  R  Hamilton  a  tieeior. 
Again,  we  have  evidently 

A  +  ( AB)  +  (BQ  +  (CA)  =  A, 

because  the  three  successive  steps  bring  us  back  to  the  starting-point  Hence 

(AB)4-CBC)=  -  (CA). 

and  therefore  (AC!)  :=  —  (CA),  or  the  sign  (only)  of  a  vector  is  changed  if  its  direction  be 
reversed. 

The  rules  for  the  addition,  and,  therefore,  for  the  subtraction,  of  vectors  are  thus 
extremely  simple;  and,  without  any  farther  preface,  we  are  in  a  position  to  solve  a 
great  many  geometricol  problems,  some  of  which  are  of  no  common  difficulty.  A  com- 
paratively simple  one  must  suffice;  let  us  prove  Euclid  i.  38;  i.e.,  if  AB  be  parallel  and 
equal  to  CD,  AC  is  paralM  and  equal  to  BD.  In  vectors,  given  (AB)  =  (CD),  prove 
(AQ  =  (BD).  We  have  at  once,  by  going  directly  from  A  to  C,  and  then  by  the  course 
A,  B,  D,  C, 

(AO  =  (AB)-|-(BD)-KI>C)- 

But  (AB)  ~  (CD)  =  —  (DC)  by  what  we  have  Just  proved.  Hence  the  flrat  and  third 
terms  of  the  expression  for  (AC)  are  equal  and  of  opposite  ugns.  and  therefore 

(AC)  =  (BD). 

This  example  has  been  chosen  from  its  simplicity,  and  gives  an  extremely  inadequate 
idea  of  the  grnsp  which  vectors  taUo  in  common  geometiy.  ^  i 
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So  far,  we  have  not  advanced  mucb  beyond  common  geometrical  metbods;  but  we 
note  come  to  the  step  in  which  quaternions  proper  are  introduce^,  a  vector  being  merely 
a  degraded  species  of  quaternion.  This  new  atep  contains  Hamilton's  answer  to  the 
question,  answered  over  and  over  again  during  the  last  50  years  in  forms  of  the  most 
uncouth  complexity,  ' '  How  to  estprett  the  product,  or  the  quotient,  (^f  two  veeim'$,  or  greeted 
Unet."  In  other  worda.  keeping  to  one  part  of  the  question  on^,  what  is  this  nature  of 
the  factor  q  in  the  equaUon 

(AC)  =  g(AB), 

• 

where  A,  6,  C  are  any  three  points? 

Let  us  first  consider  on  how  mam  independent  numben  doet  ^  depend  t  It  might  at  flrat 
sight  appear  to  depend  on  tix,  for  (AB)  and  (AC),  as  we  have  already  seen,  each  contain 
three.  But  let  us  analy?^  the  process  of  passing  from  the  one  vector  to  the  other,  much  as 
we  have  already  analyzed  the  vector  step  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another.  To  sim- 
plify the  idea  of  the  process,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  effected  by  a  species  of  rotation. 

First,  then,  in  order  that  (AB)  may  be  turned  so  as  to 
coincide  in  direction  with  (AC),  it  must  be  turned  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  fdane  of  the  trian^  ABC,  and 
through  an  angle  BAC.  Now,  the  direetion  of  a  line 
depends  on  two  numbers,  as  we  have  seen  above;  hence, 
we  have  two  for  tlio  direction  of  the  axis,  and  one  for  the 
angle  through  which  AB  is  turned.  But  AB  and  AC  are 
not,  in  general,  of  equal  length;  hence,  after  their  direc- 
tions have  by  turning  been  made  coincident,  AB  must  be 
compressed  or  stretched  Ull  its  length  is  the  same  as  that  of 
AC.  Tlius,  a  Jourth  number  iii  required  for  the  complete 
deacripiion  of  the  process,  and,  therefore,  q  depends  upon  four  independent  numerieal 
quanUtiet;  hence  its  name,  quaternion.  A  dmilar  inTestigation,  but  somewhat  lees 
elementaiy,  shows  that  the  product  of  two  vectors  also  depends  on  four  distinct  num- 
bers.  This  will  be  proved  analytically  furthei-  on  in  the  article. 

Now,  suppose  AB  and  AC  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles;  and  sup- 
pose 

5(AB)  (AO; 

i.e.,  suppose  that  q  turns  AB  through  a  right  angle  in  a  given  plane,  without  altering  Its 
length.   Apply  ttie  operation  denoted  by  q,  a  second  time,  and  we  have 

ff.ff.(AB)  =  fl(AC). 

Now  {KAC)  must  represent  a  vector  equal  to  AO  in  length,  but  turned  througli  a  right 
angle,  in  the  plane  BAC.  It  must  therefore  be  In  the  direction  of  BA  produced  through 
A,  and  ectu&l  la  length  to  AB.   Hence,  by  a  previous  remaA.  it  may  be  expressed  by 

-  (AB),  or  by  (BA). 

Hence,  y.  5(AB)  =  —  (AB),  or  q.q=  —  1. 

The  particular  (juatemioQ,  therefore,  which  turns  a  vector  through  90°  without  altering 
its  length,  has  its  sauare  equal  to  —  1.  Though,  of  course,  tbey  are  essentially  a  r^ 
geometrical  conception,  this  result  shows  liow  closely  quaternions  are  connected  with 
what  are  called  imaginary  quantities  (q. v.)  in  analytical  geometry  and  algebra. 

Now,  it  is  found,  by  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  (x>n8equenoe8  involved,  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  represent  by  a  vector  of  unit  length,  perpendicnlar  to  the  plane  of  two 
equal  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  quaternion  which,  emfrtoyed  ss  a  multiplier, 
changes  one  of  these  lines  into  the  other.  This  result  we  must  assume;  as  its  proof, 
though  not  in  any  sense  ditHcult,  would  require  the  free  use  of  analytical  symbols  to 
condense  it  within  our  assigned  limits.  Hence,  three  vectors,  each  of  unit  length,  and 
each  jjerpendicular  to  the  other  two,  have  the  property  that  the  product  of  any  two, 
taken  in  the  proper  order,  is  the  third.  For  illustration,  suppose  these  to  be  drawn  east- 
ward, nortliward.  and  upward,  and  let  them  be  represented  (according  to  Hamilton's 
notation)  by  t,  ^,  k,  respectively;  we  liave  the  followmg  equations  among  them: 

i.j^k,j.k  =  i,  k.i=j; 

where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  maintained  throu^out 
Also,  as  before,  we  see  that    =j'  =  A*  r=  —  1, 

Considering  them  for  a  moment  as  handles  to  be  laid  hold  of  to  turn  tlie.whole  sys* 
tern  about  one  of  them,  we  see  that  i  tumsj  into  the  position  of  k  ;  that  is,  tJie  operation 
i  may  be  effected  by  a  lefthanded  quadrantal  rotation  about  tlie  eastward  line  i.  What, 
then,  Is  the  result  upon  the  vector  i  of  the  rotation  symbolized  hyj  ?  Laying  hold  of  the 
northward  liaej,  use  It  as  an  axis  of  letVhanded  quadrantal  rotation,  and  the  effect  on 
the  system  wilt  be  not  only  (as  above,  jk=t}  to  make  the  upward  line  an  eastward  raie, 
but  to  make  the  eastward  line  a  dtnenward  one;  in  symbols,  • 

J,i-  -k. 

Comparing  Hds  with 


i.J  =  k, 
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we  see  that  In  qosternlona,  the  ecmmutative  kne  tmtUiplieation  does  not  hUd;  i.e.,  that 
the  product  depends  not  only  on  the  factors,  as  in  arithmetic  and  aleebra,  but  upon  tlie 
order  in  which  the  multiplication  is  effected.  This  is,  of  course,  a  little  perplexing  to 
the  beginner,  but  is  easily  got  over;  and  the  mere  considenttion  of  this  fact  is  often  suf- 
ficient for  the  proof  of  theorems  regarded  in  general  as  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

For  further  iufArmation,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  sir  W.  R  Umiulton  s  Lecturet 
on  QvaUmioM,  and  to  liis  SS,anentit  of  Qaatamioru.  Some  elementaiy  iuformatioa  miiy 
also  be  derived  from  papers  by  Eellaoa  and  Talt  In  Uie  Qmrterly  Menmtger  of  Matke- 
matiet,  and  the  Quarterly  Mathematieal  Journal.  The  subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
even  now  its  power  is  berculean,  and  its  extreme  simplicity  and  generality  recommend 
it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  extending  the  effective  range  of  mathematical  analysis. 

QTTABTEKS,  in  naval  and  military  affairs,  are  generally  the  positions  assigned  to  per- 
sons or  bodies  of  men.  In  a  more  special  sense,  the  quarters  in  the  army  are  the  ^>Iace3 
of  lodging  assigned  to  officers  or  men,  when  not  actually  on  duty.  Headquartert  is  the 
quarter  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  force,  or  of  a  section  of  a  force.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  whole  British  army  is  at  the  horse-guards,  where  the  commander-in-chief 
has  his  permanent  offices. 

In  the  now,  quarters  has  the  spedal  meaning  of  the  poeltioiu  to  he  taken  l)y  every 
man  in  actualeomlmL 

(|VAXTZB8|  the  u^ght  posts  of  timber-partitions,  etc. ,  used  for  lathing  upon.  They 
do  not  exceed  4  in.  square,  and  are  generally  about  4^  ia  by  3  In.,  and  are  placed  from 
13  to  14  In.  apart. 

QirABTSB-SBniOm,  in  England,  is  a  court  or  meeting  of  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
assemble  every  quarter  of  the  year,  for  judicial  as  well  as  miscellaneous  business.  The 
meetings  are  fixed  by  statute  to  be  held  in  the  first  full  week  after  Dec.  28,  Mar.  81, 
June  24,  and  Oct.  11,  respectively;  of  ten  otherwise  called  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  Trinity, 
and  Michaelmas  sessions.  The  chief  officer  of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  the  eusto» 
rotuiorum,  so  called  because  he  is  intntsted  with  the  custody  of  the  records  and  rolls.  lie 
is  always  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  riding,  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  appointed  by  the  commission.  Hfs  dcpuiy  is  the  cle%  of  the  peace,  who 
acts  also  as  clerk  to  the  court  of  quarter-sessions.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions is  confined  to  criminal  business,  and  is  very  iraporlnnt.  It  includes  all  crim- 
inal offenses  whatever,  except  the  highest  classes;  thu.s,  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  try  for 
treason,  murder,  or  capital  felony,  or  blasphemy,  perjury,  forgery,  arson,  bigamy, 
abduction  of  women  or  girls,  concealment  of  birth,  offenses  against  the  queen's  title  or 
the  bankrupt  laws,  bribery,  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  defamatory  libels,  unlawful  com- 
binations or  conspiracies,  stealing  or  destroying  wills  or  records.  Besides  its  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  offenses,  there  are  numerous  miscellaneous  matters  of  which  the  court  liaa 
cognizance,  including  appeals  from  petty  sessions,  and  from  justices  in  special  sessions, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  as  to  convictions  of  vagrants,  stopping  up  highways, 
removal  of  panpers,  etc.  The  justices  who  do  the  work  of  quarter-sessions  are  all 
unpaid,  and  thus  save  the  country  much  expense.  They  generally  choose  a  chairman  of 
their  own  body  to  preside  regulai  ly  at  those  courtt,  which  office  is  considered  a  great 
honor,  and  is  generally  given  to  an  able  practical  man,  well  versed  in  business. 

This  plan,  however,  of  unpaid  judges  has  been  found  inexpedient  in  boroughs  and 
large  towns,  where  the  justices  of  the  peace  being  appointed  chiefly  from  successful 
tradesmen,  are  not  possessed  of  the  necessarj-  education  to  secure  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  like  duties.  There  is  therefore  appointed  for  every  borough  in  England  a 
recorder,  who  is  a  barrister,  appointed  by  the  home  secretary,  and  is  paid  hy  salary  out 
of  the  borough  fund — a  salary,  however,  very  trifling  in  amount.  His  duty  is  confined 
to  trying  prisoners  and  other  judicial  biisiucss,  and  he  is  in  fact,  in  his  own  person,  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  for  boroughs.  There  is  also  an  exception  to  unpaid  jud^s  of 
quarter  sessions  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where  a  barrister  is  appointed  to  act  m  the 
trial  of  prisoners,  and  called  the  assistant  judge,  being  the  offlclal  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex sessions.  The  routine  of  business  at  quarter-sessions  consists  of  the  trial  of 
offenders,  tlie  trial  of  appeals,  and  the  hearing  of  motions  upon  different  subjects. 
Sometimes  a  second  court  sits,  consisting  of  some  of  the  justices  appointed  by  the  whole 
court,  whenever  the  business  is  unusually  heavy.  In  Scotland  tnere  is  also  a  court  of 
quarter-sessions  of  the  peace,  held  four  times  a  year  at  the  county  town — viz.,  on  the 
first  Tuesdays  in  May,  August,  and  March,  and  the  last  Tuesday  in  October.  / 1  these 
courts,  the  justices  have  power  to  review  the  sentences  of  special  and  petty  SL'ssions. 
But  theaa  courts  are  of  a  trifling  description  compared  to  the  courts  of  the  same  name  in 
England.  In  Scotland,  the  judicial  business  which  in  England  devolves  on  courts  of 
qoarter«easlonB.  is  chi^y  disposed  of  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

ftVABTSB-STATF,  formerly  a  favorite  weapon  with  the  English  for  hand-to-hand 
encounters,  was  a  stout  pole  of  heavy  wood,  about  6^  ft.  long,  shod  with  iron  at  both 
ends.  It  was  grasped  in  the  middle  hy  one  hand,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  giving  it 
a  rapid  circular  motion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on  the  adversary  at  unexpected 
points. 

dUAX'TET,  a  piece  of  music  arranged  for  four  voices  or  instruments,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  oUigaH,  i.e.,  no  one  can  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  proper -effect  of  the 
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composition.  Yoc&l  quartets  are  generally  accompanied  by  iostnuneDts  to  sustain  the 
voices.  A  mere  interchange  of  melody,  by  which  the  parts  become  In  tarn  principal 
and  Bubordinate,  without  any  interweavinv  of  ibem,  does  not  constitute  a  quartet. 
Quartets  for  strinsed  instrumenta  are  generally  arranged  for  two  violins,  a  tenor  violin, 
aad  violoncello.  The  important  quartets  have  been  composed  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Spohr,  and  Onslow.  *  / 

CtVAB'THS.   See  Asfbctb. 

(tVAKTO-DE'CDIAKS,  those  who,  after  the  final  decision  of  the  council  of  Nicsea,  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  it  was  obligatory  on  Cbristuins  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  14th  day  of 
tiie  first  Itmar  month  near  the  Temat  emiinoz,  tahethBr  that  14^  day  fell  on  Bunday  or 
not,  or  who,  even  before  the  council  of  Kicfea,  held  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  I^ss- 
over  to  be  of  obligation.  The  controversies  as  to  ttie  celebration  £a&ter  Imve  been 
briefly  described  ander  the  head  £aster  (q.v.). 

QITABTZ,  a  mineral,  which  is  essentially  titide  add,  or  occide  of  ntiam  (nee  Silicon), 
although  vt  is  oft«n  combined  or  mixed  with  other  substances.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
and  widely  diffused  mineral.  It  is  almost  the  sole  constituent  of  quartz  rock,  in  which 
gold  is  far  more  frequently  found  than  in  any  other  malriz;  and  it  is  a  principal  con- 
stituent of  granite,  svenite,  protogine,  eurite,  pegmatite,  granulite,  elvnnite,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  sonustoi.e,  and  many  other  locb^  It  is  lUso  a  common  mineral  in  trap- 
rocks,  limestone,  etc.,  and  liie  sands  of  the  sea-shore  and  of  deserts  arc  chiefly  formed  ftf 
it.  It  Is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized ;  the  primary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a 
rhomboid,  but  it  far  moi'e  frequently  occurs  in  six-sidud  prittms,  terminated  by  six-sided 
pyramids;  or  in  .six-sided  pyramids;  or  sometimes  in  dodecahedrons,  formed  by  six-sided 
pyramids  base  to  base.  It  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  easily,  and  it  gives  fire  with 
steel.  It  becomes  positively  electrical  by  friction;  and  two  pieces,  rubbed  together,  give 
light  in  the  dark.  When  pure  it  is  quite  colorless;  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances,  it  often  exhibits  great  variety  of  colors;  and  many  minerals,  known  br 
di^erent  names,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz,  have  little  or  nothing  to  dislinguish 
them  but  their  color.  Thus  rock  crystal,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  cairngorm,  agate, 
amethj-st,  prase,  chrj'soprase,  jasper,  etc.,  are  mere  varietiea  of  quartz.  Opal  (q.v.)  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Quartz  rock,  &>•  quartate,  is  a  sedimentaiy  sandstone,  coDvertcd  into  a  verj'  hard  com- 
pact rock  by  metamorphic  action.  It  is  distinctly  granular;  the  grains,  however,  seem 
to  melt  into  each  other,  or  to  be  enveloped  in  a  homogeneous  silicious  paste.  It  is 
frequently  brittle,  and  in  weathering,  it  breaks  up  into  small  irrcjgular  cubes. 

Quatit  veins  occur  in  metamorphic  rocks.  Tlie  structure  of  the  veins  is  comiMct  and 
bonu^neous,  and  very  different  from  that  of  qiiartzite.  Veins  not  only  differ  in  width, 
but  the  same  vein  is  very  variable  throughout  its  course,  sometimes  thinning  to  a  very 
fine  film,  and  then  swelling  out  to  great  thicknesses,  Qimrtz  veins  are  more  metallifer- 
ous than  the  mass  nf  the  rocks  In  which  they  occur.  They  are  the  principal  natural 
repositories  of  gold,  for  though  the  precious  metal  is  chiefly  obtained  from  alluvial  sands 
and  gravels,  these  are  the  weathered  and  abraded  fraginents  of  tlie  under-lying,  or  neigh- 
boring palsozoic  rocks.  Small  quantities  of  gold  have  been  foiiLd  in  the  quartz  veins  'trav- 
ersing the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  and  Scotland ;  and  in  Victoria  the  great 
veins  arc  so  highly  auriferous,  that  fliey  are  mined  for  the  precious  metal.  Wherever  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  Ihroughout  the  colony,  they 
are  everywhere  intersected  by  enormous  numbers  of  quartz  veins,  which  often  reach  a 
thickness  of  10  to  15  feet.  As  yet  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  have  been 
explored;  but  the  results  have  been  so  remunerative,  that  mining  In  the  solid  rock  for 
gold  is  extensively  pursued.  One  mine  has  been  driven  to  a  depth  of  400  ft,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  generally -received  opinion,  the  vein  at  this  depth  continued  to  be  auriferous. 

QITABniODO  8UHDAT,  called  also  Dominica,  in  Albib  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 
The  name  Quasimodo  Sunday  is  taken  from  the  first  words  of  tlie  Introit  (1  Peter  il.  2) 
of  the  mass  trf  the  day.  The  name  Dominica  in  Albit  is  derived  from  the  custom  which 
was  formerly  observed  of  Uie  neoidiytes  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter  appearing  in 
white  garments  in  tbe  church. 

dVASS,  a  sort  of  weak  beer  produced  in  Russia  by  fermenting  rye-meal  in  warm 
water.  It  Is  U6uall_y  bottled  in  stone  bottles,  and  is  a  favorite  beverage  with  the  people 
generally.    When  it  becomes  too  sour  it  is  used  as  vinegar. 

QUAS'SIA,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  timarvbaeea  (q.v.);  having 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  petals  combined  Into  a  tube,  and  much  longer  than  the 
small  calyx,  ten  stamens,  five  germens.  and  only  cne  style;  the  fruit  composed  of  five 
drupes.  Quama  amara  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  of  some  of  the 
West  India  islands.  It  is  a  shrub  of  10  to  IS  ft  high,  with  racemes  of  bright-red 
flowers,  and  large  pinnate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  whicb  are  remarkabljy  winged  and  jointed. 
The  wood,  and  pariicularly  that  of  the  root,  has  a  very  strong,  bitter  taste,  and  was  at 
one  time  much  used  in  medicine  under  the  names  of  guama  wood.  bHtenoot>d,  etc.  The 
flowers  were  valued  In  Surinam  for  their  stomachic  properties,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  18tb  c. ;  the  wood  of  the  root  bcgim  to  be  known  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of 
tliat  century,  and  was  more  fully  brought  into  notice  about  1756,  by  Rolimder,  a  Swede, 
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who  had  visited  Sarlnam,  and  had  learned  its  value  from  a  negro  called  Qnnssi,  or  Quosha. 
This  negro  had  employed  it  with  great  success  as  a  remedy  for  fevers,  and  although,  as< 
Itolander  says,  a  very  simple  man.  had  acquired  a  great  repulation  by  lits  use  of  it. 
LiuQseus  published  a  dissertation  on  it  in  1768,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  genus  the 
name  quassia,  fwiu  the  name  of  the  slave  by  whom  its  medicinal  qualities  had  been 
mode  kuown.  ^^lo  true  quassia  is  now,  however,  little  used;  its  name  having  been 
transferred  to  the  bitterwood  (q.v.)  of  the  West  Indies,  ptcama  (or  ttTnaruia)  eMtlta,  a 
lofty  tree,  the  wood  of  which  possesses  the  same  properties,  although  in  an  inferior 
(^gree;  but  this  inferiority  is  compensated  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  any 
requisite  supply  is  obtained.  It  is  the  wood  of  this  tree  which  is  i^ow  sold  as  gucmia- 
wod,  or  quama-cliipfi,  in  the  shops.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  instead  of  hops 
for  tnaklng  beer,  although  the  use  of  it  is  illegal  in  Britain,  and  beer  made  with  it  is  said 
to  become  muddy  and  Hat,  and  not  to  keep.  Quassia-wood  is  narcotic,  and  a  decoction 
of  it  is  used  for  kilting  flies.  CabiDe^work  made  of  it  is  safe  from  all  attacks  of  iugccts. 
In  medicine,  it  Is  a  valuable  tonic;  but  in  fevei-s,  it  is  not  to  be  compan»i  with  Peruvian 
hark  and  its  alkaloids.  Its  properties  depend  chiefly  on  a  bitter  principle  called  yuc*- 
tite  or  quatsin. 

QVA'IXAIF  (Fr.  quatre,  four)  is  the  name  given  (originally  b^  the  French)  to  a  little 

Eiem  of  four  verses  (lines)  rhyming  attemntely,  or  even  sometimes  to  four  verses  of  ft 
uger  poem,  such  as  a  sonn^,  if  they  form  a  complete  idea  within  themselves.  "Epl- 
grams,  epitaplu,  proverbs,  etc..  are  often  expressed  in  quatrains. 

ftTATBB-BB&S  (Four  Anns),  a  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  B.  Brabant,  about 

10  mi.  S.S.&  of  Waterloo.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  roads  from  Brus- 
sels to  Cbarleroi,  and  from  Nlvelles  to  Namur,  whence  its  name.  On  June  16,  1815 — 
two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Quatre- Bras  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  Engliah  under  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Ney. 
The  honors  of  the  field  remained  with  the  former;  but  the  severe  defuat  of  BIQchcr  the 
same  day  ut  Ligny  rendered  Wellington's  hard-won  victory  almost  valueless^  and  fore- 
seeing that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  m^ntain  his  position,  the  English  com- 
maader  retired  next  morning  tiurough  Jemappea  to  Waterloo,  in  order  to  keep  up  hia 
communication  with  the  Pnissinn  ardi/.   The  loss  of  the  English  and  their  allies  at 

?uatre-Bras  was  in  all  5,200;  thtft  of  the  French,  though  beaten,  amounted  only  to  4, 140. 
bis  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  engagement, 
tiie  EDgllsh  had  do  cavalry  (for  the  Belgian  horse  galloped  off  the  field  without  striking 
«  a  blow)  and  no  artillery. 

QUATREFAGES  DE  BRfeAU,  Jean  Louts  Armand  de,  b.  France,  1810;  received 
a  medical  education  at  Strasbourg,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  scientific  studies. 
In  1839  he  published  an  essay  entitled  Theorie  d'un  Coup  de  Canon;  in  1^0  a  work  Sir 
lu  A4rotithea;  in  1882  a  book  Be  tExtraveraion  de  la  Vetaie;  meanwhile  acting  as  a.4sistant 
professor  in  the  university  of  Strasbourjj ;  afterward  engnged  in  the  pnictice  of  medicine 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  a  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals.  In  1850  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  Lycee  Napoleon  in  Paris;  in  1858  member  of  tiie  academy  of 
sciences;  in  1855  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  in  1879  became  a  member  of  the  royal  geographicnl  and  acnlimntion 
societies  of  London.  Amonghis  other  publications  are  'Etudes  sur  ka  Types  inferieiirH  de 
V Embranchement  de»  Anneles;  Physiolofpe  eomparee,  Metamnrphm  de  rif/mime  et  desAnu 
maux,  1862;  Les  Polynexiens  «t  ^ur  Migrations,  1868;  Charles  Darwin  et  set  Precurseurs 
FraofOM;  Ln  Baee  Prussienne,  1871;  &nd  L'Espeee  humaitie,  1877. 

(tVATKEFOIL,  an  opening  in  tracery,  a  paqel,  etc.,  divided  by  cusps  or  featherings 
into  four  leaves.    This  form  is  much  used  as  an  ornament  in  Gothic  architecture. 

ftlTATBETOlL,  a  heraldic  bearing  meant  to  represent  a  flower  with  fo\ir  leaves.  It  is 
not  represented  with  a  stalk  unless  blazoned  as  dipped,  in  which  case  the  stalk  joins  the 
lower  leaf. 

QVATBIMEBE,  Btienne  Mabc,  a  learned  French  orientalist,  was  b.  In  Paris,  Jnly 
13, 1783,  and  from  bis  earliest  childhood  to  his  latest  years  was  literally  immersed  In 
abstruse  studies,  and  lived  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  medieval  recluse  than  a  modem 
scholar.  His  public  life  was  almost  eventless.  Employed  in  1807  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  Bibidoth^e  ImperiaU,  he  was  promoted  in  1809  to  the  Greek  chair  in 
the  college  of  Rouen,  and  in  1810  to  the  chair  of  ancient  oriental  lantiuages  in  the  college 
de  France,  In  1887  he  became  professor  of  Persian  in  the  school  for  modern  oriental 
languages.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1857.  Quatremlre's  erudition  was  something  enormous, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  uninterrupted  life-long  devotion  to  study,  but 
according  to  M.  Ernest  Kenan  (himself  one  of  the  first  living  orientalists),  he  was  strik- 
ingly deficient  in  critical  insiglit,  and  n  .i^cnius  for  sngnctons  and  luminous  generalization. 
He  would  never  believe  in  the  hieroglyphic  discoveries  of  Champollion;  he  despised 
comparative  philolofflr,  and  thought  the  labors  of  men  like  F.  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Burnouf, 
etc.,  were  wasted.  But  in  less  dclicite  fields  of  exploration  he  is  safe.  Xlis  historiciil 
and  geographical  memoirs,  for  example,  are  of  incalculable  value.  Quatremerc'ti  prin- 
cipftf  works  are — BceherrJiM  tur  la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  de  VEgypte  (Par.  180S|,  in 
which  it  is  shown,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  language  of  §)|ff^^yl|^-0<$i|a((3)e 
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sought  for  in  the  modern  Coptic;  Mhnotres  Oeogra/pMquet  ei  Mttoriques  mr  VBgypU  (Far. 
•181w;  Hiatoire  des  Suliana  Mameloueki  (Par.  1^7),  from  the  Arabic  of  Makiizi;  Hiskdre 
de»  Moviola  de  la  Perse  (Par.  18S6),  from  the  Persian  of  Rashid-Eddin;  and  bis  edition  of 
tbe  Arabic  text  of  the  Prolegomena  of  Ibn-Ehaldun,  one  of  the  most  carious  monumeDts 
of  Arabic  literature.  Bemdes  these,  a  multitude  of  most  valuable  artic)^  are  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  and  tlie  Journal  det  Satxinti.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  thai  circumstances  interfered  to  prevent  his  executing  certain  great  lexico- 
graphical works — Arabic,  Coptic,  Syriac,  Turkisti,  Persian,  wid  Armenian  dictionaries — 
which  he  luid  planned,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered  ample  materials.  Hie  old  master, 
Bilvestre  de  Sacy,  prooounced  him  "the  only  man  capable  of  making  on  Arabic  dic- 
tionary." 

QUATREMERE  DE  QUINCT,  Antoine  Ohrtmstome,  1755-1849;  b.  France; 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Egyptian  Arehitecture,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Architet^re,  pub- 
lished in  three  quarto  volumes:  a  participant  in  the  French  revolution;  in  1815  siiperin- 
tcndeut  of  public  monuments,  and  secretary  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  from  1816  to 
1889.  He  also  was  the  autlior  of  L«  Jupiter  Olympien,  1814 ;  Ife  VlmHaUon  dam  let  Beaux 
Art»,  1823;  and  lives  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Canova. 

QVA'VES,  in  music,  a  note  whose  measure  is  equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  one-fotuth  of  a 
minim,  or  one-eighth  of  a  aemibreve.   It  is  represented  thus: 


;  or  when  two  or  more  ve  conjoined,  thus: 


QVAT  (Fr.  fvat),  an  artificial  landing-place  or  wharf,  consists  usually  of  a  platfonn 
on  piles,  or  of  masonry,  surmounted  with  cranes,  tramways,  and  other  appliances  for 
lading  and  discharging  cargoes  from  shipping. 

QUEBEC',  the  most  important  militarr  position  in  thedominion  of  Canada,  issltuated 
on  a  steep  jiromontory  at  the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  in  lat, 
46"  48'  n.,  long.  71°  13'  west.  It  is  distant  from  Liverpool  about  2,070  m.,  ia  180  m. 
n.e.-  of  Montreal,  803  m.  e.n.e.  of  Toronto,  and  578  m.  n.n.e.  of  New  York.  It  is  con- 
nected  with  all  the  cities  in  America  by  means  Of  "  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  site 
of  Quebec  originally  occupied  by  au  Indian  village  nanftd  Btadacona,  was  discovered  by 
Jacques  Cartier  in  1535;  but  the  city  was  founded  by  Cfaamplain  in  1608.  It  continuea 
to  be  the  center  of  French  trade  and  civilization,  as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholic  misrioos 
in  North  America,  till  1759,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brltfdn  by  the  memorable  vie 
tory  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  above  the  city.  Quebec  remained  the  chief 
city  of  Cantida  till  the  British  settlements  in  the  west  were  erected  into  a  separate 
pfovince,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  Canada  East,  now  forming  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  the  dominion  of  Canada.  The  citadel  of  Quebec  is  the  most  impregnable 
fortress  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  view  which  it  commands  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world,  and  the  scenery  in  its  neighborhood,  amid  which  are  the  falls 
of  MoDtmorenci,  imparts  an  additional  attraction  to  the  city.  A  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  was  established  In  the  city  in  1686  by  H.  de  Laval 
de  Montmorenci,  and  was  raised  by  the  "queen  in  1854  into  a  university  bearing  -Laval's 
name.  A  Presbyterian  college,  named  after  its  founder,  Dr.  Morrin,  was  instituted  in 
1862,  and  nfBliated  in  the  following  year  to  the  M'Gill  university  of  Montreal.  Quebec 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Ciitholic  archbishop,  and  an  Anglican  bishop,  whose  respective 
cathedrals  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Canadian  church  architecture.  The  church 
of  Scotland  and  the  principal  denominations  of  dissenters  are  also  represented  in  the  (dty. 
Prom  the  building-yards  of  Quebec  there  are  annually  launched  between  30  and  40  ves- 
'sels  of  vfirioustonnage.  From  1400  to  3,000  vessels  enter  the  port  every  year  from  the 
ocean,  principally  to  export  the  produce  of  the  coimtry.  The  chief  export  trade  Is  in 
timber.  The  principal  imports  are  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods;  iron,  coal,  hard- 
ware, and  salt.  The  exports  amount  to  upward  of  £2,500,000  annually;  the  imports  to 
about  £1,500,000.  Quelle  has  weekly  communication  by  steam-packet  with  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  and  fortnightly  with  London.  The  population  in  71  was  59,699,  a  slight 
decrease  from  1861,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison.  The  city  returns  three 
members  to  the  dominion  parliament  and  three  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

QUEBEC  {anie),  a  province  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  formerly  Canada  East.  It  is 
tituated  between  lat.  4^"  and  63°  80'  n.,  and  long.  57°  8'  and  79°  80*  w.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  n.  by  Labrador  and  Hudson's  bay,  on  the  e.  by  Labrador  and  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence; on  the  s.  by  the  hav  of  Chaleiirs,  New  Brunswick.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  York ;  and  on  the  8.w.  by  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  area  is  about  193.855  sq.miles.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  runs  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  province,  the  land  is  hilly,  and  n.  of  that  river  most  of  the  coun- 
try also  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  Notre  Dame  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the 
Oreen  mountains  in  Vermont,  extend  e.  from  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Quebec  along  the 
course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  Its  s.  side  to  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  attaining  nere 
and  there  a  height  of  3,000  or  4.000  feet.  The  Laurentian  mountains,  on  the  n.  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  extend  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  Ottawa  river  above  Ottawa.  This 
range  also  attains  a  hdght  in  some  places  of  4,000  ft.  above  ^  se^  ^^^^^^ulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence  tbe  province  has  &  coast  line  of  1164  tniles.   The  principal  bays  are  Onfpe 
and  Cbaleurs.    The  8t.  I^awreuce  is  tlie  cUit-'f  river  and  tlje  gi'eaytVL'nue  of  conmieix  e. 
Its  largest  tributaries  in  tbe  s.  are  the  Cbatcauguay,  which  rises  m.  New  York  and  is 
navigable  a  considenible  distance;  the  Richelieu,  or  St.  Jolm's,  80  m.  long,  tbe  outlet  of 
lake  Champltiin;  the  Ynmoska.  90  m.  long;  the  St.  Francis,  100  m.  long,  which  receives 
the  Magog,  the  outlet  of  lake  Mempbremagitg,  and  empties  into  Uie  St.  lAwrcnce  at  lake 
St.  Peter;  tbe  Nicolet,  Becancour,  Chauui^re,  Bitnouski,  and  Matene.    In  the  n.  iLc 
largest  tributaries  from  the  St.  Lawrence  lying  wholly  wiUin  tbe  province  are  the 
Saguenay  and  tbe  St.  Maurice  rivers.    Bi:siaes  these  rivers  there  are  others  bniuching 
out  here  and  there  as  tributaries  of  the  Otluwu,  tbe  longest  of  which  are  the  Keepuwa. 
120  m.;  tbeGatineau,  400  in.;  tbe  Du  Lifivrc,  260  m. ;  and  tbe  Rivifre  du  Nord.  180 
miles.    The. lakes  of  tbe  province  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  n.w.  part.  Tbe 
largest  is  la^  St.  lohn^SO  by  35  m.  In  extent,  about  120  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  great  northern  hiiHfegion  is  scarcely  habitable  except  in  low  fertile  valleys,  but  it 
afforas  immense  supplies  m  timtier.    Between  the  ranges  of  mountains  on  tlie  s.  and  n. 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  however,  the  country  is  a  8nccesaiont)f  fertile,  prosperous  vnllcys, 
and  hills  densely  timbered,  containing  deposits  of  copper  ores,  iron,  galena,  small  qi:nn- 
titles  of  silver  and  gold,  and  many  varieties  of  miirble  and  serpentine;  also  excellent 
granite,  slate,  and  soupstone.    The  climate  is  healthy,  but  subject  to  extremes  of  torn* 
perature.    Winter  begins  about  tbe  end  of  November  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  ApriL 
All  the  territory.wbich  the  province  embraces,  together  with  much  more,  was  first  lakt  ii 
possessioD  of  in  1534  by  a  Frenchman  named  Jacques  Cartier.   Tlie  first  pcrmnncnt  set- 
tlement was  made  at  what  is  now  tlie  city  of  Quebec  in  1608  by  the  French;  tbe  iic.\t 
on  the  present  site  of  Montreal  in  1642;  and  from  that  period  until  1759  theFrencIi  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  country,  though  much  harassed  by  the  Indians.    During  llint 
year  an  English  army,  under  gen.  Wolfe,  captured  ■  Quebec,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
whole  province  was  surrendered  to  the  English  with  the  rest  of  Canada.    In  1794,  when. 
Canada  was  divided  into  two  portions,  this  province  became  known  as  Canada  EasW 
Then  in  1841  it  was  again  united  to  Canada  Weat.   Upon  theorganization  of  the  dominion* 
in  1867,  however,  it  was  separated  a  third  time,  and  Iiecnme  a  distinct  province  wiih  tlio- 
dty  of  Quebec     its  capital.   It  is  divided  into  59  electoral  counties,  and  the  chief  citii-s- 
are  Montreal  (pop.  in  '71,  107,225),  Quebec  (pop.  59.699),  Three  Kivers  (pop.  7.570), 
and  St.  Hyaciiithe  (pop.  8.746).    In  1871  the  lotiil  pop.  of  tlie  province  was  1,191.516, 
of  whom  939,817  were  of  French  orifrin,  123,478  of  lri*.h,  69,823  of  English,  49,468  of 
Scotch,  7,963  of  German,  and  148  of  Afiican.    There  were  also  nearly  7,000  Indiiins- 
residing  in  the  province.    Tbe  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  various  occupations  and. 
industries  were:  agriculture.  160,641;  trade,  25,507;  industrial  pursuits,  65,707;  profes- 
aiona],  15,876;  servants,  21,186.    Tbe  rest  were  unclassified.    A  majority  of  the  inhitbi- 
tanta  speak  the  French  language,  and  ibe  hiwa  arc  obliged  to  be  printed  m  both  French, 
and  English.    The  region  s.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  w.  of  the  meridian  of 
Quebec  is  the  portion  most  thickly  settled.    Among  the  agricultund  products,  oats,, 
potatoes,  and  hay  are  the  largest  crops.    Wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,. 
Indian  com,  turnips,  fiax,  apples,  tobacco,  and  Iiops  are  also  raised.    The  chief  arlieles- 
manufactured  are  flour,  lumber,  furniture,  leatlier,  hardware,  paper,  chemical?,  soap, 
boots  and  slioes.  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  steam-engines,  and  agiicuUural  implements.- 
Along  the  gidf  of  St.  Lawrence  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen.   Cod,  herring., 
salmon,  seals,  mackerel,  and  lobsters  abound  in  grcar  numbers  in  the  gulf,  and  the 
annual  yield  of  the  fisheries  is  usually  large.    For  the  year  1874  the  amount  derived: 
from  this  occupation  was  estimated  at  $1,608,660.    The  value  of  exports  to  foreign 
countries  in  1874,  chiefly  forest  products,  fish  and  fish  oils,  furs,  cattle,  hides,  qnil  Ibe- 
ores  of  metnla.  was  $46,398,845,  of  whicb  $86,099,441  were  to  Great  Britain,  and  $5,812,- 
696  to  tlie  United  States.    The  principal  article  imported  were  cotton  and  woolin 
pKids,  silks,  iron  and  hardware,  suiiar.  molasses,  tea.  tcbacco,  wheat,  coal,  aed  liqiicrs. 
The  tote',  value  was  $61,960,870,  whicb  included  $83,749,888  of  imports  from  Gnijt 
Britain  and  $13,708,967  from  tjie  United  Stales.   The  province  is  connected  with  the 
latter  cnunliy  and  Ontario  by  several  lines  of  railroads,  (be  greatest  among  which  is  the. 
Grand  Trunk  railway  and  its  6  branches. 

The  executive  power  of  the  province  i^  vested  in  a  Iieut.gov.,  appointed  by  the 
gov.gen.  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  registrar,  mini.«ter'- 
of  public  instruction,  treasurer,  allorney-general,  commissioner  of  crown-lands,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  and  public  works,  and  soltciior-genernl,  appointed  by  himself. 
Tlie  provincial  parliament  connsta  of  a  legislative  cotincil  of  24  members,  appointed  for-' 
Ufe.  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  65  (one  from  each  electoral  district),  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  for  four  years.    The  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  male  British 
subjects  31  years  of  age  who  possess  a  small  property  qualification.    The  principal, 
courts  are  the  queen's  bench,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne  judges,  ami  a 
superior  court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  35  pui.'*ne  judges.    The  public  schools  an-  nnder 
tbe  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  council  of  10  Ciiiliolics 
and  8  Protestants.    'They  are  classified  as  primary,  model,  and  special  schools,  ihe  last 
of  which  includes  ajgricultural,  high,  commercial,  industrial,  and  classicaL   There  are 
also  two  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant  normal  school  supported  by  the  Frnvince. 
Of  the  colie;{cs  nnd  universities  in  the  province,  the  most  impo^ajat  ^^^l^yi^^Vf^J-' 
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of  Bisliop'3  collesre  at  Lcnnoxville,  McGIlI  university  at  Montreal,  and  tbe  Liival  uni 
TL'i  sity  ai  Qiieliec,  mtacLed  to  whicli  are  niediejil,  law,  and  tUeological  schools.  Besides 
tlicse  tlicre  arc  12  or  15  classical  coliegea  and  about  the  same  number  of  iudustrial  col- 
leges. 

The  ninjoritv  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  Boman  Catholics.  In  1871  tbey 
Diiinltercd  l,0l6,853  with  610  church  ornmlzatiunsi  and  the  Protestanls  169,233,  the 
chief  denominations  being  Episcopal  and  Methodist.  The  Anglican  church  has  bidh<^ 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec;  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Quebec,  Montreal.  Ottawa,  Throe 
Ittvers,  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  Rimouski.  Of  the  Protestant  church  organizations,  the 
Baptists  have  33;  the  Epiacopalians,  176;  the  Methodists,  131;  and  the  Preshyteriaus, 
94.   See  Canada. 

QUEBEC,  a  co.  in  the  a.  w.  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  partly  bordering  on  the 
n.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  liver.  and  including  within  Ub  limits  the  city  of  Quebec; 
area.  2,59(i  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  '71,  exclusive  of  the  city.  19,607.    Capital,  Charlesbourg. 

<tlTE  DAH,  Kedah,  Keddjvh,  Kkedah,  or  Eioah,  a  half-tndcpendunt  state,  on  the 
IT.  coitst  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  on  the  strait  of  Malacca.  It  extends  fr<wn  about  lat.  5*" 
n.,  to  I-lt.  7°  n.,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  30  miles.  The  British  province  Welles- 
ley.  which  lies  between  it  and  the  sea-coast  opposite  to  Penaug.  was  separated  from  it 
and  ceded  to  the  British  in  1800,  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  British  agreed  to  pay  the 
rajiih  910,000  a  year.  Quedah  nomiually  owes  a  kind  of  feudal  subjeciion  to  Siam.  but 
is  in  reality  much  more  subject  to  the  sway  of  Britain.— The  Cf^ital,  from  wliich  the 
state  takes  its  name,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  also  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  6°  8 
n..  and  Ion?.  100°  30'  east.   Its  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  21.000. 

(kUED'LIKBUBfi,  a  t.  of  Pnissian  Saiony.  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Hani  moun- 
tnins,  ou  the  river  Bode,  and  85  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg.  Founded  by  Henry  the  fowler 
in  020.  it  consists  of  an  old  town,  a  new  town,  and  several  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  stands  the  castle, 
wliich,  prior  to  the  reformation,  was  the  rewdenoe  of  ihe  abbesseB  of  Qucdlinburg,  vi-ho 
were  independent  princesses  of  the  empire,  and  had  a  vote  iu  the  diet,  and  other  privi- 
legfs.  This  town  was  a  favorite  residence  of  tlie  German  emperors  of  the  Saxon  line. 
Here  Klopslock  was  born.  It  is  now  the  center  of  considerable  industry.  Cloth  is  manu- 
factured, and  there  ia  a  good  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.    Pop.  '76,  17,044. 

ftUEEH  {Sax.  ewen,  woman;  Gr.  gpiie,  woman;  Sansk.  goni,  mother,  from  gan.  to 
generate),  in  its  primary  /ligiiification,  the  king's  consort,  who  lias  in  all  countries  been 
Invested  with  privileges  not  bclongiug  to  otlier  married  women.  Tlie  English  queen, 
unlike  otlior  wives,  can  make  a  e;rant  to  her  husband,  and  receive  one  from  him.  She 
can  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  ana  purchase  land  without  the  king's  concurrence.  The 
Htntiite  of  treasons  makes  it  treason  to  coinpase  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  riiastity,  even 
with  her  consent,  and  the  queen  consentiag.  is  herself  guilty  of  treason.  If  accused  of 
treason,  the  queen  is  tried  by  the  peers  of  the  realm.  A  duty,  amounting  to  one-tenth 
of  the  value  of  fines  on  granta  by  the  crown,  was  in  former  limes  due  to  the  queen, 
under  the  name  of  queen-gold.  Charles  I.  purchased  it  from  hi';  crn^ort,  Henrietta 
Marin,  io  1685.  for  £10,000,  but  it  was  not  renewed  at  tlie  restoration.  The  queen-con- 
mtn  is  exempt  from  paying  toil,  and  from  amercements  in  any  court.  She  has  h  house- 
hold of  her  own,  oonsisiiug  of  six  iadies  of  the  bwlcfaamber,  a  lord-chamberlain,  vice- 
chnmherltdn,  mistress  of  the  robes,  master  of  the  horse,  nnd  three  equerries,  as  also  her 
attorney-general  and  solicitor-general,  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  king,  who  are  cntitletl 
to  take  a  place  within  the  bar  along  with  tbe  king's  counsel,  and  prosecute  suits  in  law 
mid  equity  for  the  qiteen.  It  has  been  the  usual  practice  to  crown  the  queen-consort 
with  solemnities  similar  to  those  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  king.  In  the  case  of 
q  i:-en  Caroline,  consort  of  Qeorge  IV.,  Vlho  was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  tliis 
^•IUf  not  done,  though  her  right  to  coronation  was  argued  by  Mr.  Brougham  before 
the  privy-council.    Certain  rent«  or  revenues  were  anciently  appropriated  to  the  income 

the  queen,  but  do  separate  revenues  seem  ever  to  have  been  ecltled  on  any  queen- 
consort  by  pariiamcnt.  Her  personal  expenses  are  defrayed  from  tbe  king's  privy 
Iiurse. 

The  queen-dmager  Is  the  widow  of  thp  deceased  king.  She  retains  most  of  the 
privileges  which  she  enjoyed  as  queen- consort,  nor  does  she  lose  her  dignity  by  re-mar- 
ri.tge;  but  it  has  been  held  that  no  one  can  marry  the  quecr^-dowagcr  without  permission 
from  the  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  On  the  marriage  of  a  kiajp,  or 
accession  of  an  unmarried  prince,  parliunent  makes  prevision  for  the  queen's  mainte- 
nance, in  case  of  her  survivancc.  An  income  of  £100,000  a  year,  with  two  residences,  was 
settled  on  ihe  queen  of  George  III. ;  and  the  snme  provision  was  made  for  the  late 
do\vagcr-queen  Adelaide,  at  the  commenocment  of  the  reiirn  of  William  IV.  'The  queen- 
dowager,  when  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  Ftyled  the  queen-motlier.  Until  the 
time  of  George  II.,  quccns-consort  bore  the  nnuB  of  the  king  impaled  with  Uieir  paternal 
cotit.  with  the  king's  dexter  and  their  paternal  stnister-snpportcr;  since  that  period,  they 
have  used  both  royal  supporters.  It  is  not  usual  to  place  tlie  arms  of  the  queen-consort 
within  the  garter. 

Tlie  qveen-regnant  is  a  sovereign  princess  who  has  succeeded  to  tlie  king\y  power. 
In  modem  times,  in  thoec  countries  where  tho  tialic  law  does  not  pref^Uoa^hiTe  of 
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males,  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne.  By  an  act  of  qvieen  Mnry,  tlie  first  queen-reg- 
nunt  in  Euglntid,  it  was  declfli'ed  "tbat  the  regiitl  power  of  tliis  retilme  is  in  the  qc^'ue  s 
mnjestie  as  folly  and  abeolutely  as  ever  it  was  in  any  of  her  most  noble  pro^uitoui-n 
kiuges  of  this  realnie;"  and  it  has  since  been  held  that  the  powers,  prei'ogatiTes,  and 
dignities  of  the  queen-cpgnant  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  king.  Tlie  liusband 
of  the  queen-r^naot  is  her  BUbject;  hut  in  tbe  matter  of  coDjumil  inlidelity,  ):e  is  not 
Btibjfcled  to  tbe  same  penal  restrictions  as  tlie  c^ueen -consort,  lie  is  uol  endowed  by 
tiiL-  constitution  witli  any  poliliciil  rights  or  privileges,  and  his  lienors  iind  precedence 
must  be  derived  from  the  queen.  The  late  prince- consort  was  nalunilized  by  8  and  4 
Vict.  c.  1,  2,  words  being  used  which  enabled  bUn  to  be  a  privy-con  ucilor,  and  sit  in 
parliament;  and  by  8  and  4  Vict.  c.  8,  queen  Victoria  was  empowered  to  grant  him  an 
annuity  of  £80,000;  but  it  was  provided  tliat  his  royal  highness  was  not,  by  virtue  of 
.I'is  marriage,  to  acquire  any  interest  in  the  property  of  ber  majesty.  By  a  decree  of 
the  queen,  prince  Albert  enjoyed  place,  pre-eminence,  and  preceaence  next  to  her 
majesty. 

A  queen-regnant  is  the  only  woman  who  is  in  her  own  right  entitled  to  bear  her  arms 
in  a  aliield  and  not  in  a  lozenge.  Slie  is  also  entitled  to  tbe  exterior  ornaments  of  helmet, 
mantling,  crest,  and  motto,  ami  may  surround  her  shield  with  tbe  garter,  and  tlie  collars 
and  rib^ns  of  all  otlier  orders  of  knighthood  of  which  she  is  sovereign. 

QUEEN  ANNE,  a  co.  in  e.  Maryland,  adjoining  Delaware;  bounded  on  the  w,  by 
Chesapeake  bay;  drained  by  Chester  hver  and  Tuckahoe  creek;  traversed  by  the  Queen 
Anne  raihvad;  about  405  sq.m.,  pop.  '80,  18,267—7,190  colored.  The  surface  lb  roll- 
ing. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Centreville. 

(tTTEEK  AVKS^fl  BOTOTT,  the  name  given  to  a  fund  appropriated  to  increase  the 
incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy  of  England,  created  out  of  tbe  first-fruits  and  tentlis. 
which  iiefore  the  reformation  formed  part  of  the  papal  exactions  from  the  clergy.  The 
first-fruits  are  tbe  first  whole  year's  profit  of  all  spiritual  preferments,  and  the  tenths  lire 
one-tentii  of  their  annual  profits,  both  chargeable  according  to  tbe  ancient  declared  value 
of  tlie  benefice:  but  tbe  poorer  livings  are  now  exempted  from  the  tax.  Henry  VIII., 
on  abolishing  tbe  pipal  authority,  annexed  both  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  tbe  crown ; 
and  statute  2  and  a  Anne,  c.  11,  first  formed  them  into  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmen- 
tulion  of  poor  livings,  and  advancing  money  to  incumbents  for  rebuilding  parsonages. 
The  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  master  of  the  rolls, 
privy-cr)unci]ors,  lieutenants,  and  eustoden  rotttloTt^m  of  the  counties,  the  judges,  queen's 
a-rjeants-at-law.  attorney  and  solicitor -L-eneral,  advocate  general,  cbancellors  and  vice- 
cliancellors  of  the  two  universities,  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  mayors 
of  tiie  sevtTftl  cities;  and  by  supplemental  character  the  ofilcers  of  the  Ixmrd  of  green 
cloth,  the  queen's  council,  antf  the  four  clerks  of  the  privy  council,  were  made  a  cor- 
poration by  the  nams  of  "  the  governors  of  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mainlennnce  of  the  poor  clergy;"  and  to  this  corporation  was  granted  the 
revenue  of  firsl-iniits  and  tenths.  Queen  Anne's  charter  lias  been  regulated  and  supple- 
mented by  -v  number  of  statutes,  the  latest  being  88  snd  84  Vict.  c.  89.  According  to 
the  rules  e^tnblisbed  by  tbe  trustees,  tbe  sum  allowed  for  each  augmentation  is  £200,  to 
be  laid  out  ~n  land  to  be  annexed  to  the  living;  tliis  dnnntion  to  be  made:  1.  To  all 
livings  below  £10  a  year;  2.  To  all  livings  below  £90;  and  so  In  order,  while  any 
remain  under  £50.  But  when  any  private  benefactor  advances  £200  for  tiie  angmen- 
tation  d  any  living  not  above  £45  a  year,  the  trustees  ^ve  another  £200,  though  it  may 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  livings  which  they  are  then  augmenting. 

QUEEir  ANlirE*S  FAKTHIH6S.  The  farthings  of  queen  Anne  have  attained  a  celebrity 
from  tlie  large  prices  sometimes  given  for  them  by  collectors.  Their  rarity,  however, 
Imn  lieen  much  overrated;  It  wa-i,  Tndefd,  lon^  a  popular  notion  that  only  tbree  farthings 
were  struck  in  her  regin,  of  which  two  were  in  public  keeping — a  third  was  still  going 
about,  and,  if  recovered,  would  bring  a  prodigious  price,  llie  queen  Anne  fartoings 
were  designed  Iiy  a  German  of  the  name  of  Crocker  or  Croker,  principal  engraver  to  the 
mint,  and  were  only  patterns  of  an  intended  coin,  having  never  been  put  into  circu- 
hiUon ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  exceedingly  scarce.  A  few  of  them  were  stmck  in  gold. 

(tVEE-TOOBOtraH,  a  village  in  the  Sheppey  district  of  Kent,  about  2  m.  a.  of  Slieer- 
ness.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  and  named  after  his  queen.  Phlltppa.  A  line  of 
steamers  recently  established  between  Queenhorough  and  Flushing  affords  a  direct  and 
rapid  pas^tage  from  England  to  the  continent. 

QUEEV  OHA&LOTTB  ISLAED  AlTD  QUXXS  GSABLOTTS  BOUEB.  See  VahcocveR 
ISLAXD. 

QUEBE  OF  THK  KBASO  V.   See  SpiBiBA. 

(eUEEE-POST,  the  side  or  secondary  upri^it  ties  In  a  trussed-roof.   See  Root. 

QUEENS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  N.  T.,  on  the  w.  end  of  Long  Island,  bounded  by  tbe  sound 
nnil  the  Atlantic  ocean;  410  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  94,507— 68,507  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  hiliy  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  sandy,  but  usually  very  fertile;  wheat,  rye, 
oiitn.  cnrn,  barlcr,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  the  staples.  There  are  more  thwi  ^PQ^/^PJqes 
of  different  kinds;  carriages,  bricks,  tin  and  Iron  ware,  and  cordfigiti  esibbafiidDg^^eluef 
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articles  manufactuFed.  Co.  seat,  Jamaica.  Hempstead,  Astoria,  and  Mineola  are 
otnuag  the  chief  towus. 

QUEENS,  a  CO.  in  8.  central  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  drained  by  the  St.  John's 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  1480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  13,847,  over 
6,000  of  Irish  deacent.  The  St.  John's  river  is  navigable  to  fWerickstown,  or  about  90 
miles.  Bitumluous  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities  near  Grand  lake.  Co.  scat.  Gage- 
town. 

QUEENS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  1065  sq.m.; 
pop.  '71,  10,554,  about  half  of  Engliah  descent.  The  coast  is  rugged,  but  the  interior 
IS  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  much  l>eautiful  scenery.    Co.  seat,  Liverpool. 

QUEENS,  a  co.  In  center  of  Prince  Edward's  island;  771  sq.m. ;  pop.  *71,  43,651.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  railroad  and  drained  by  several  small  streams.  Its  ce{>ital,  Charlotte- 
town,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  proviuce. 

QUEEK'S  BENCH,  or  Knto's  Bench,  one  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  other 
four  divisions  being  cliancery,  common  pleas,  excbequer,  and  probate.  The  king's  bench 
was  so  called  ^m  the  origin  of  the  court,  inasmuch  as  the  king  used  to  rit  there  In  per- 
son. In  Cromwell's  time  it  was  called  the  upper  bench.  The  court  consists  of  five 
judges,  a  president  (who  is  called  the  chief-justice  of  England,  and  is  the  highest  of  all 
the  judges  next  to  the  lord  chancellor),  and  four  puisne  judges  called  justices.  In  1874 
the  old  courts  were  reconstituted,  and  all  were  merged  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  wliich 
consists  of  four  divisions,  each  of  which,  however,  retains  nearly  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  before  such  cliange.  and  tlie  only  appeal  from  each  la  to  the  high  court  of  appeal, 
which  exercises  the  functions  formerly  vested  in,  and  from  remote  antiquity  exercised 
by,  the  house  of  lords.  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  history  of  its 
niodilications  ai-e  too  technical  to  be  stated  in  this  place,  but  the  outline  of  the  leudine 

Eoiuts  of  jurisdiction  may  be  shortlv  stated.  The  queen's  bench  is  the  highest  court  which 
as  a  crlnilnal  jurisdiction,  and  such  jurisdiction  is  unlimited.  Bui  practically  this  juris- 
diction is  seldom  exercised  originally,  for  it  is  only  when  an  indictment  is  removed  frcni  an 
inferior  court  into  the  qucen'sbench  that  a  criminal  trial  takes  place  there,  and  tliis  is  only 
the  case  when  tlieie  is  some  peculiar  diflBculiy  or  importance  attending  the  trial,  which 
renders  it  expedient  to  remove  it  from  the  sessions  or  assizes.  But  though  criminal 
trials  in  the  queen's  bench  are  exceptional,  tneie  are  certain  criminal  matters  whicli  are 
part  of  its  ordiaaiy  adiuioistration.  A  criminal  information,  for  exunple,  when  filed 
oy^  the  attomey-^neral,-  or  the  master  of  the  crown-offlce,  charging  a  person  with  a 
criminal  offense,  is  tried  in  the  queen's  bench  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  can  Ik?  Irifd  in 
no  other  court.  The  queen's  bench  exerciser  a  superintending  control  over  all  iuEcrior 
tribunals,  and  also  over  public  bodies,  by  commanding  them  to  do  a  specific  duty,  llie 
writ  being  called  a  writ  of  mandamus;  or  by  prohibiting  lliem  from  going  on  with  some 
matter  over  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  by  a  writ  called  a  writ  of  prohibition.  The 
queen's  Iwuch  also  entertains  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  on  a  vast  variety  of 
matters.    Besides  the  criminal  juEisdictlon,  and  the  prerogative  writs  of  minidimms, 

Erohibltion.  and  quo  warranto,  there  is  a  civil  jurismction  lielonging  to  the  queen's 
Bnch  of  the  most  extensive  kind ;  indeed,  any  civil  action  to  recover  debts  and  damages 
may  be  brought  there.  The  civil  jiirisdiction  is  mostly  shared  in  common  with  the 
otlicr  two  common-law  divisions.  The  fudges  of  the  queen's  bench  arc  often  called  the 
queen's  coroners,  having  a  universal  jurisdiction  of  that  kind  throughout  England, 
though  seldom  acting  in  that  capacity.  The  cliief -justice  has  latteriy  been  usually  made 
a  peer,  or  has  the  option  of  becoming  one  if  he  pleases.  The  officers  of  the  court  are 
the  master  of  the  crown-oldcc,  who  attends  to  the  criminal  department  of  the  business, 
an(i  several  masters  of  the  court,  who  attend  to  the  civil  department.  The  puisne 
judges  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench  rank  before  those  of  the  other  two  commou-lnw 
divisionp. 

ftlTEENS'  COLLEGE,  C.\,mbridob,  was  founded  in  1446  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  con- 
sort of  Henry  VI..  and  refounded  in  1465  by  Elizabeth  Woodvil'e,  consort  of  Edward 
IV.  The  college  consists  of  a  president  and  14  foundation  fellows;  the  fellowsliipa 
being  tenable  for  10  years  from  is. A.,  without  being  subject  to  any  restriclion  whatso- 
ever; while  any  fdlow  who  takes  holy  orders,  and  has  not  a  benefice  of  the  net  annual 
vahie  of  £300,  may  hold  his  fellowship  for  life.  The  new  st&tutes  provide  that  there 
shall  beat  least  14  scholarships,  tenable  till  b.a.,  ranging  between  £30  and  £"0;  the 
number  and  value  of  the  scholarships  to  be  augmented  at  the  discretion  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows.  Besides  these,  thfrc  nre  5  exnibitions,  ranging  from  £12  to  £20;  and 
tlR're  are  funds  to  the  amount  of  £1S0  per  annum  at  the  disposal  of  the  president,  for  the 
behoof  of  deserving  studenis  of  limited  means.  There  dre  likewise  a  number  of  prizes, 
raricing  from  £5  to  £!J0.  The  college  holds  the  patronage  of  10  benefices  In  Uw  counties 
of  Buch",  Cambrid.ue,  Essex,  Leicester,  Norfolk,  Notts,  and  Wilts. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  In  1340  Roliert  de  Eglesfleld,  chaplain  or  confessor 
to  queen  Philippa.  foiind^-d,  by  license  from  Edward  III.,  a  collegiate  hall  in  Oxford, 
under  the  name  of  the  liall  of  the  queen's  scholam.  In  his  statutes  he  seta  forrli  his 
motives  and  objects  with  unusual  minuteness.  Tlieologic.il  study  was  tlio  main  object 
uf  the  foundation,   licsideuce  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  pov^^  ^uliar 
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force.  The  original  number  of  tbe  provost  and  fellows  was  to  be  13,  in  memoTT  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  apostles;  and  the  ultimate  number  of  poor  boya  to  be  educatea  on  the 
foundation  was  73,  in  meniorr  of  the  70  disciples.  Few  colleges,  however,  have  dis- 
feoirded  more  dii-ectly  the  wiBues  of  tlieir  founders.  When  the  commissioners  under  17 
aim  18  Vict.  c.  81.  begau  their  work,  they  found  the  poverty  required  changed  into  a 
pi-ovostship  of  £1000  a  year,  and  fellowships  of  £800,  the  cnnditional  preference  to  north 
counirymen  converted  into  an  absolute  exclusion  of  all  others;  and  the  73  poor  children 
represented  by  8  "  taberdars,"  as  tliey  are  called,  who  were  alone  eli^ble  to  fellowships. 
A  separate  foundiition  had  been  given  to  queen's  by  John  Michel,  Esq.,  in  1786,  con- 
sLstinj;  of  8  open  fellowships  and  4  open  scholarships.  The  commissioners  introduced 
great  clianzea.  The  foundatibns  are  coitsolidated,  and  the  coll^  now  consists  of  a  pro- 
vost, 19  fellows,  16  scholars  or  taberdars,  3  Bible-clerks,  and  4 iDglesfleld  exhibitioners. 
There  are  also  upward  of  SO  exhibitions  la  this  coU^,  some  of  which  are  confined  to 
natives  of  the  northern  counties.  There  are  80  benefices  ia  tbe  gift  of  the  college,  also 
tbe  principalsbip  of  St.  Edmund  hall. 

QTTXEH'S  C01TNBEL  are  certain  barristers  who  receive  from  her  majcstv  a  patent 
giving  them  preaudience  over  their  brethren,  and  but  for  which  they  would  rank  only 
according  to  seniority  of  their  standing  as  barristers.  The  advantage  of  appointing 
queen's  counsel  is  this,  that  it  enables  the  most  able  or  successful  counsel  to  take  prece<l- 
cnce  of  those  of  the  same  or  longer  standing,  and  to  take  the  chief  conduct  of  causes. 
In  practice,  there  are  almost  invariably  two  counsel  engaged  on  each  side,  called  a  leader 
and  a  junior,  and  the  leader  is  generally  a  queen's  counsel,  and  tbe  junior  is  not.  The 
appninlmcnt  is  made  by  the  crown,  on  the  nomination  of  tbe  lord-chancellor.  The 
practice  of  appointing  crown  counsel  is  Adopted  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Scotland.  In 
tlie  courts  of  chancery  in  England,  it  was  usual  for  a  queen's  counsel  to  confine 
liimsetf  to  a  particular  vice-chancellor's  court,  or  to  that  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  so 
that  his  clients  might  thus  reckon  on  his  attendance  there;  and  when  he  went  into  another 
court,  he  required  an  addition  to  his  fee.  In  the  common-law  courts,  however,  this 
arrangement  was  impracticable,  and  had  never  been  adopted.  It  is  sometimes  popularly 
believed  that  the  appointment  of  queen's  counsel  entitles  tbe  counsel  to  a  salaiy  from 
the  crown;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  except  as  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  When  a 
aneftn's  counsel  is  engaged  in  a  criminal  case  against  the  crown,  as,  for  example,  to 
QL'fL'nd  a  prisoner,  he  requires  to  get  special  license  to  do  so  from  the  crown,  which  is 
always  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  In  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  a  qu(>cn's  counsel  is  entitled  to  preaudience  over  all  other  counsel,  except  those 
wlio  were  appointed  queen's  counsel  before  him.  A  queen's  counset  has  preaudience 
over  all  ser-njants-at-Iaw,  though  many  of  the  latter  ob^n  patents  of  prece<Ience,  which 
nlw  make  them  in  effect  queen's  counsel,  as  well  as  sergeants,  and  prevent  them  being 
disphiced  hy  those  who  come  after  them.  The  order  of  sergeants-at-Iaw  is  much  more 
ancient  than  that  of  queen's  counsel,  though  now  it  is  in  point  of  rank  inferior.  The 
practice  of  appointing  queen's  counsel  is  not  older  than  the  time  of  sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who  was  the  tiret  appointed. 

ftTIEEM'S  CODHTT,  an  inland  co.  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  n. 
by  the  King's  county,  e.  by  Kildare  and  Carlow,  s.  by  Kilkenny,  and  w.  by  Tipperary 
nud  King's  county.  Area,  424,854  acres,  of  whicli  863,153  are  arable.  The  population, 
which,  in  1861,  was  90,750,  had  fallen  in  1871  to  79,771,  of  whom  70.186  were  Catholics, 
8,632  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  tbe  rest  Protestants  of  otlicr  denominations.  The 
nnmlwr  of  acres  under  crop  in  1875  was  143.211_;  cattle,  77,241;  nheep,  100,503;  pigs, 
29,098.  Queen's  county  for  the  most  part  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Barrow,  which  ia 
till;  chief  river,  and  is  partly  navigable  for  barges.  On  the  north- wetitern  border  lie  the 
B.ieve  Bloom  mountains,  and  the  Dysart  hills  occupy  the  s.e.,  the  vest  of  the  surface 
being  flat  or  gently  undulating.  In  its  geological  structure,  it  belongs  to  the  great  linie- 
stoDtt  district;  but  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  are  sandstone,  and  the  Dysnrt  liills 
include  coal,  but  not  in  deep  or  profitaUy  worked  beds.  Coarse  linen  and  cotton  clotlis 
lux!  manufactured  in  small  quantities.  The  chief  town  ts  Maryborough;  pop.  'VI,  3,731. 
The  national  schools  in  1876  were  96;  pupils,  12,558.  Queen's  county  anciently  formcfl 
part  of  the  districts  of  Lei.x  and  Ossory;  and  on  tbe  submission  of  O'Jiore  to  the  Kn;jiish, 
the  tsrritory  retained  a  qualified  independence.  Under  Edward  II.  the  O'Morcs  became 
so  powerful  that  a  protracted  contest  was  maintained  by  them  with  the  English.  In^ 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Bclliugham,  the  lord-deputy.  succcc<1ed  in  rcannexing  tbe> 
territory  of  the  O'Mores  to  the  Pale  (q.v.);  and  a  new  revolt  in  Mnr^-'s  reign  led  to 
measures  by  which  it  was  finally  reduced  to  a  sblre.  under  the  name  of  Qucen^  county, 
in  honor  of  Mary,  from  whom  also  the  ehief  town,  Maryborough,  was  called.  There 
area  few  antiquities  of  interest — a  perfect  round  tower,  and  two  in  a  less  perfect  con- 
dition, and  some  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  remains,  the  most  importrmt  of  the  latter  being 
a  castle  of  Stnmgbow  on  the  picturesque  rock  of  Dunamosc,  Queen's  county  is  traversed 
hv  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  railways,  and 
also  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  canal.    It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

QTEZN'S  ETIDEKCE.   See  King's  Evidence. 

QUEEHSEEBBT,  South  and  North.  South  Queensferry  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgb  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  aL>out.9  m.  w-n-w.  of 
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Ediuburgli.  It  was  erected  iuto  a  royal  burgh  in  1686,  but  was  for  centuries  before  a 
burirb  of  regalily.  Tlie  walks  and  scenery  about  South  Queeusferry,  with  Uopetoun 
house  and  grounds  on  the  w.,  and  Dalmeuy  park  ou  the  e..  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
town  itself  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  Forth — much  wider  both 
above  and  below  the  ferry — ^here  naiTows  to  a  width  of  only  about  two  miles.  It  received 
historical  mention  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  llth  c,  as  the  ferry  acro^w  which  ro^'sl 
personages  passed  when  traveling  between  Edinburgh  aad  Duufurmlino.  The  foundation 
stone  of  a  lailway-biidge  across  the  Firth  here  was  laid  Sept.  80,  1»78.  Pop.  '71,  1521, 
within  the  parliamentary  bounds.  South  (^ueensferry  is  ooe  of  the  Stirliog  district 
bui-ghs. — North  Queensferry,  a  small  village  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  firth  of 
Forth,  oi^waite  South  Queeosfeny;  pop.  '71.  862. 

ftVEEHB'LAn}.  This  prosperous  British  colony  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern portion  uf  Austi  alia,  commencing  at  a  point  of  the  e.  coast  about  400  m.  n.  of  Syd- 
ney, called  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28"  8'  south.  The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  bound- 
ury-liue  is  formed  by  the  29lh  parallel  of  s.  latitude.  The  eastern  sea-board  extends 
ttbout.  1300  m.  to  cape  York,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  continent,  iy  lat.  10" 
40'.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  territory  is  900  m.,  from  the  eastern  const-line  to  tlic 
meridian  of  188"  e.  long.,  which  forms  the  western  boundaTj-Une.  This  includes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  has  a  scaooard  of  about  900  nMles. 
The  whole  of  Queensland  comprises  869,520  sq.m. — nearly  twelve  times  the  area  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  portion  of  the  colony  extending  along  the  eastern  coast  is  indented  with  numer- 
ous bays,  which  are  the  outlets  of  many  navigable  rivers,  having  their  sources  in  the 
cool  gorges  and  deep  recesses  of  a  great  mountain  range,  running  n.  and  s.,  parallel  with 
the  seu-eoast,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles.  The  summits  of  this  great  "divid- 
ing range"  rise  firom  2,000  to  6,000  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Numerous  spars  arc 
given  on  from  the  range  in  ridges  sloping  gradually  toward  the  const.  Tliese  ridget 
are  generally  composed  principally  of  quartz,  and  in  many  places  form  good  natural 
roads  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  ridges  are  usually  covered  with  a  variety  of  flue 
and  valuable  timber.  The  iron-bark,  blood-wood,  box,  and  other  descriptions  of  wood, 
very  valuable  to  the  farmer  for  fencing  and  building,  are  found  here  in  great  a|^un- 
dauce. 

Unlike  almost  every  other  portion  of  Australia,  Queensland  is  correctly  described  as 
a  "laud  of  rivers  and  streams."  These  rivers  find  an  outlet  in  the  many  large  and 
beautiful  bays  and  estuaries  on  the  eastero  sea-board.  One  of  these,  Moreton  bay  (q.v.), 
receives  the  waters  of  five  rivers,  which  are  always  navigable.  The  largest  of  these,  tlie 
Brisbane,. is  navigated  by  good-sized  steamers  for  75  m.,  and  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  at  a  distance  of  15  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  eastern 
sea-board  are  the  Brisbane,  the  Burnett,  the  Mary,  the  Calliope,  the  Boyoe.  the  Filzroy, 
the  Pioneer,  and  the  Burdekin.  The  longest  tidal  river  in  Queensland  is  the  Fitzroy, 
which  drnins  an  area  of  not  less  than  50  miliionsof  acres,  and  is  navigable  as  far  aaYaruIxi. 
60  m.  from  its  estuary  in  Keppel  bay.  It  receives,  as  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Daw- 
sou,  Itlackenzie,  and  Isaacs,  large  streams  flowing  for  several  liundrcd  miles  from  tlie 
n.nv.,  w.,  and  a.w.  parts  of  the  interior.  The  tide  at  Rockharapton  (40  m.  from  the 
t;mbouchure  of  the  river)  rises  14  ft.,  sad  the  stream  is  thus  rendered  navigable  for  ves- 
sels nf  considerable  burden. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  usually  well  elevated,  and  in  many  places  eonsist  of  very 
rich  alluvium,  brought  down  from  the  great  mountain-ranges.  This  alluvial  soil  is  fre- 
quently of  very  great  depth,  and  is  marked  everywhere  by  a  mngnifleient  growtJi  of  tim- 
ber, very  unlike  the  ordinary  Australian  wood.  The  enormous  fig-irces  and  gigantic 
eacalyptffi  tower  aloft,  and  spread  out  their  great  arms,  festooned  witit  vines  and  flower- 
ing pamfites,  wliich  throw  themselves  over  every  spreading  branch,  and  deck  it  with 
their  varied  and  brilliant  colors;  the  tall  pine  trees  shoot  up  their  straight  stems  to  » 
great  height;  while  the  cediir,  the  myrtle,  the  rosewood,  and  tamarind  trees,  display  tlieir 
rich  and  green  foliage  in  everj-  variety  of  shade.  A  thick  evergreen  hedge  of  mangroves 
covers  tlie  banks,  pi-eserving  them  from  the  wash  of  the  stream;  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  tlie  vear,  tnis  is  fringed  with  thousands  of  flowering  lilies. 

Ordinarily,  the  eastern  sea-board  part  of  the  country  assumes  very  much  the  appear^ 
ance  of  park-scenery  in  Great  Britain,  the  trees  standing  at  some  dbtance  apart,  ana  the 
ground  between  them  being  covered  with  glass,  which Ts  generally  greeri  and  luxuriant 
throughout  the  whole  year.  The  regularity  of  the  showers  which  fall  in  iheeunimer 
season  keeps  the  grass  growing  with  luxuriant  verdue  generally  during  the  hot  months. 
Exceptions  to  this  sometimes  occur,  and  a  diy  summer  appears  to  have  been  pxperiencpd 
in  this  part  of  Australia  aliout  once  in  even'  six  or  seven  years.  The  summer  of  1863 
formed  one  of  these  exceptional  seasons.  The  frosts  of  winter  being  generallv  so  .clight 
as  not  to  injure  the  vegetation,  the  country  is  almost  always  green  from  January  to 
December. 

Beyond  the  "Andes,"  or  great  dividing-range,  the  country  presents  features  of  still 
gre.iter  beauty  and  fertility,  v  ast  plains — 10, 15,  or  SO  m.  across — stretch  out  their  level 
surfiicc  unbroken  by  a  single  tree,  but  covered  with  hixiiriant  grass,  and  often  •purpled 
over  with  fragrant  herbage.   These  great  plains  are  composed  of  rich  black  ,uuL  .-.They 
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are  well  watered  with  a  net-work  of  streams,  whicli  trickle  down  from  the  gradual  slopes 
of  the  niounliiin-raujre.  The  soil  in  this  locality  is  admirably  adapted  for  tilltige;  iind 
within  n  certain  distance  of  the  mountain -range,  the  ruins  fall  with  great  regularilv. 
The  land  here  is  lightly  timbered,  and  "ib  cleared  with  less  labor  than  on  the  lower  luu({», 
and  the  soil  is  proved  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growtli  of  wheat  of  the  flaest  quality. 
The  yield  per  acre  In  this  Incality  has  soDictim.es  been  as  much  as  fiO,  and  even  60  bushels 
to  the  acre,  of  68  Ibe.  to  the  bushoL  The  average  yield  may  be  estimated  at  80  btisliels 
pt-r  acre.  Indian  cttru  and  other  cereals,  as  welfas  all  the  European  fraits,  grow  luxuri- 
antly, and  come  to  the  greatest  perfecUon  iu  this  highly  favored  locality,  wmch  haa  been 
called  the  "  Garden  of  Queensland." 

This  country,  w.  of  the  great  dtvidlng-rnnge,  stretches  away  in  a  series  of  fine  plateaux 
for  a  distance  of  400  or  oO^'m.  westward,  and,  with  the  interruptions  of  other  mouutaio- 
rangvs  crosBiue  the  main  range  at  right  angles,  for  upward  of  1000  m.  toward  the  fer- 
Ule  plains  bordering  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

A  third  distinct  portion  of  Queensland  is  formed  by  the  country,  which  falls  off  in  a 
sucoessiou  of  steep  declivities,  or  more  gradually  ftescending  terracea,  from  the  table- 
land thus  described,  toward  the  lower  land,  which  then  intervenes  between  these  ter- 
races and  the  western  boundary-line  of  the  colony  aud  of  South  Austmlia.  This  portion 
of  the  territory  hus  been  rendered  specinlly  interesting  from  the  recent  discoveries,  which 
have  shown  that  instead  of  avastocd  sterile  desert  of  Imming  sands,  the  interior  of 
Australia  is,  with  exceptional  patches  of  very  limited  extent,  well  graesed  and  watered, 
and  suitable  for  pastoral,  and  in  maoy  places  even  for  agrleultnral  occupation. 

The  climate  of  Qtieensland  is  said  closely  to  rewmble  that  of  Madehn  (q.v.);  the 
mean  annual  exteroot  shade-tempemture  taken  at  Brisbane  being  very  nearly  the  Fame 
as  at  Funclial  in  Madeira,  though  it  is  a  little  hotter  in  tbe  summer,  and  colder  in  the 
winter  at  Brisbane  than  at  Funchal.  Moreton  l>ay,  now  in  Queensland,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  resort  of  invalids  from  nil  the  other  British  colouies  in  the  soutliern  henii- 
spliere,  and  has  been  called  the  Montpellicr  of  Australia.  The  summer  season  is  hot — 
the  thermometer  rising  sometimes  to  100°  or  even  120°  in  the  shade;  but  tbe  air  is  diy. 
elastic,  and  healthy,  and  the  sea-bi'cezes  temper  the  heat,  and  make  it  perfectly  endura- 
ble, even  to  the  outdoor  ]Hb<)rer,  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  yew.  However  hot  the  day. 
tbe  night  is  almost  invariably  cool,  even  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  colony. 

The  capital  of  Queensland,  aud  the  seat  of  tlie  local  goveromeut,  is  Brisbane  (q.T.); 
pop.  "76,  26.953.  Its  situation  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Ipswich,  Itoekbampton,  ilair- 
borough,  Toowoomba.  Gayndab,  Dalby,  and  Bowen  are  rapidly  rising  towns.  RocK- 
linmpton  has  alretidy  attidned  great  importance,  and  promises  ere  long  to  be  the  metrop- 
olis of  Queensland.  Although  ouly  recently  established,  its  populntion  already  exccids 
6,000  souls,  and  la  rapidly  Increasing.  Situated  upon  tbe  largest  navigable  river  of 
Queensland,  It  forma  the  commercial  center  and  principal  outlet  of  Immense  tracts  of 
the  interior  country.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Rockhampton  to  Westwond 
in  the  direction  of  Peak  downs,  where  extensive  copper  mines,  said  to  vie  iu  richness 
with  those  of  Ban-a  Barra,  have  been  opened  up,  and  valuable  gold  deposits  are  also 
beint;  worked. 

Tbe  alienation  of  crown-lands  act,  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  colonial  par- 
liament, revolutionized  the  old  plan  of  selling  land  at  a  high  upset  price  at  auction,  and 
the  disposal  of  lands  in  Queensland  Is  now  regulated  hy  an  act  passed  by  tbe  colonial 
legislature  in  1868.  The  following  are  among  its  provisions:  Reserve  lands  are  to  be 
open  for  selection  by  conditional  purchasers,  ami  to  be  divided  into  (1)  agiicnlturnl,  (3) 
first-clasa  pastoral,  (8)  second-class  pastoral.  These  different  classes  of  land  are  to  Itc 
purchasable  at  the  rate  of  15s.,  IDs.,  and  58.  an  acre  respectively,  payable  in  ten  equal 
animal  installments,  in  addition  to  survey  fees.  Lands  thus  selected  are  to  be  held  on 
lease  till  the  purchase-raoDCy  is  paid,  on  condition  that  the  lessee  shall  inclose  the  Ir.nd 
with  a  substantial  fence,  and  that  he  shall  reside  on  tbe  land  continuously  during  tlo 
period  of  tbe  lease.  But  if  within  a  shorter  time  the  lessee  can  show  that  he  or  liis 
huliff  has  i-esided  on  the  land  for  two  years,  and  has  made  certain  improvements,  n 
immt  in  fee  may  be  issued  on  payment  of  the  balance  of  tbe  ten  years'  rent.  Again, 
heads  of  families,  and  pei-sons  31  years  of  age.  may  select  as  "  homesteads"  lots  not 
exceeding  80  acres  of  agricultural,  or  160  acres  of  pastoral  land,  on  payment  of  an  aunnnl 
quit-rent  of  9d.  per  acre  for  the  former,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  latter,  during  five  years; 
the  gmnt  not  to  issue  till  the  expiration  of  that  periotl,and  proof  of  continuous  residence 
and  cultivation  of  one-tenth  of  the  land,  or  erection  round  it  of  a  substantial  fence. 
"Unconditional  sales"  maybe  made  by  auction.  The  acquirement  of  land  by  emigranta 
direct  from  Europe  is  facilitated  by  the  grant  of  land-orders,  which  may  be  ispued  to 
each  approved  person  who  shall  have  paid  tbe  full  cost  of  tbe  passage  of  himsc-)f  or 
other  member  of  his  familj'.  The  land-order  warrant  entillea  the  person,  after  proving 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  colony  continuously  for  13  months,  to  ;iceive  for  himself  imd 
each  adult  member  of  his  family  a  land-order  to  the  extent  of  £30,  and  one  for  linlf  thnt 
amount  for  each  child  betwet'n'l  and  13  years  of  age.  In  1877  the  number  of  nnivals 
in  Queensland  was  23,S96.  of  whom  1036  were  Soutii-sea  islanders,  and  5,498  were  rdi  It 
Immigrants  brought  out  under  government  auspices.  During  the  same  year  10,408 
persons  left  the  colony. 
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The  system  of  free  gnuta  of  land  to  persons  paying  their  own  full  passages  bas  had 
the  iiiteuded  effect  of  attracting  a  large  number  ot  small  and  larger  capitalists;  while  a 
system  of  assisted  and  free  passages,  established  by  a  wise  adoption  of  the  same  land- 
order  system,  has  freely  supplied  a  class  of  indastrious  mecbnnics,  farm-laborers,  and 
^neral  servaole.  Notwithstanding  this  the  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds  is  still  on  the 
luci'ease. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  Queensland  are  not  confined  to  the  elevated  table- 
•  lands  before  alluded  to  as  "  the  garden  of  the  colony."  .  On  the  lower  lands,  on  the 
rivers  and  bays,  and  on  the  fertile  valleys  and  sunny  slopes  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
range,  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  immediately  available  for  settlement,  and 
admirably  suited  for  tillage.  In  this  portion  of  the  colony  settlement  is  advanciug  by  a 
clusx  fit  small  proprietory  farmers.  The  land  is  described  as  very  productive,  yielding 
two  crops  in  the  year,  and  capable  of  producing  almost  everything  that  cau  be  grown  la 
aay  pnrt  of  the  world.  Oranges,  pine-apples,  figs,  bananas,  grapes,  mulbenifls,  peaches, 
nectarines,  granadillas,  alligator  pears,  guavas,  flourish  in  great  perfectioa  and  abun- 
diincc,  and  are  seen  growing  up  side  by  side  with  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and  oU  the 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of  northern  Europe. 

Great  and  rapid  progress  has  of  late  been  mode  In  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The 
cottoti-plant  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  this  part  of  Australia,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  severe  frosts  it  is  also  perennial.  lu  the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  moat  com- 
petent judges  on  the  samples  of  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  international 
exliiliitloii,  we  find  it  stated,  "Tlie  samples  of  Sen  islands'  cotton  from  the  Australian 
colonies  are  far  superior  to  cotton  from  any  other  part  of  the  world. "  The  Kew  Orleans 
variety  from  Queensland  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  report  as  "particularly  good."  Seven 
mediils  were  awarded  to  Queensland  growers,  and  the  distinction  of  honorable  mention 
was  conferred  on  five  more.  The  average  yield  jier  acre  was  estimated  at  M)0  lbs.  of  Sea 
islands,  and  from  600  lbs.  to  700  Iba.,  of  Orleans;  being  two-thirds  in  excess  of  the  average 
yield  of  the  two  sorts  taken  together  in  America,  which  is  800  lbs.  per  aero.  The  culti- 
TiitioD  of  the  8tq;ar-cane  is  also  rapidly  extendlnff,  and  is  prcmng  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  products  of  tbe  colony.  The  yield  varies  from  one  to  three  toiis  to  &e 
acre.  Tlie  development  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  led  to  the  introduction  of  South- 
pea  islandere  as  laborers;  the  employment  of  whom  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  "Poly- 
nesian laborers  act"  of  1868,  but  is  nevertheless  regarded  by  many  with  great  suspicion, 
as  involving  something  akin  to  the  slave-trade. 

In  the  year  1875  tlie  total  extent  of  land  unrler  crops  and  grass  was  77,847  acres. 
The  live-stock  consisted  of  121,497  horses,  1,813,576  cattle,  7,227.774  sheep  and  liimbs, 
and  46,447  pigs.  The  sugar  crop  produced  1:2,108  tons  of  sugar,  and  651,259  gallons  of 
molasses. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Queensland  are  large.  In  1877  the  gold  sent  from  tht> 
diggings  was  S73,2d6  oz.,  valued  at  £1,806,431;  from  Jan.,  1860.  to  the  end  of  1874. 
£5,^t44,273  worth  of  gold  was  exported.  Recently  tin  has  been  found  in  immense  quan- 
tities, £358.550  worth  being  exported  in  1874,  besides  £149,696  worth  of  copper.  During 
1874r-75,  43,448  tons  of  coal  were  raised.  Pearl-fiahing  is  also  carried  on  with  encour- 
sging  results. 

The  chief  exports  are  woolr  tallow,  gold,  copper,  cotton,  live  stock,  hides,  timber, 
and  proTlsions.  In  1874  tlie  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  Queensland  numbered 
718,,of  an  aggregate  tonnasre  of  303.825;  and  657,  of  268.936  tons,  cleared  out.  In  1875 
the  wool  exports  were  20.145,914  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,866.080;  cotton,  314.4o4  lb5<..  al 
£8,162;  pi-eserved  meat  had  a  value  of  £53,198.  The  gross  revenue  was  £i.2G1.461--. 
expenditures,  £1,404,198.  Tlia  iinporls  were  £3.828.009.  and  the  exports  £3,857.570. 
At  Jan.  1,  1877,  there  wore  827  m.  of  railway  and  4,708  ra.  of  telegraph  open.  Taxa-. 
tiun  per  head,  £8  lis.  8id.    Import  and  export  trade  per  head,  £45  lis.  6d. 

(Queensland  is  a  great  pastoril  country.  It  was  an  idea  generally  received  until 
withm  the  last  few  years,  that  the  quality  of  Australian  wool  would  degenerate  as  tlie 
sheep  were  driven  toward  the  north.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  proves  to  be  the 
Ciise.  The  Queensland  wool  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  quality;  and  this  fieems 
to  be  increasingly  the  case  as  the  pastoral  occupation  of  the  country  extends  northward 
toward  the  plains  of  Promise  on  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  wool  diminishes  a  little 
in  quantity,  the  fleeces  bein^  lighter,  but  the  increased  flnenesB  of  the  wool  more  than 
makes  up  for  a  little  diminution  in  its  quantity. 

Quefflisland  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  Independent  colony  in  Dec.,  1859.  The 
government  Is  vested  In  a  governor  (the  queen's  representative),  an  executive  council, 
and  two  houses  of  parliament.  The  legislative  council  consists  of  80  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  for  life,  under  a  president  elected  by  themselves.  The  house  of 
nsspinbly  comprises  55  deputies  elected  for  five  years.  Tlie  number  of  registered  electors 
is  8'»,197,  The  suffrage  is  not  universal,  but  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man 
after  a  twelvemonth's  residence.  Voting  is  by  ballot.  State  aid  to  religion  wasabolished 
by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  parliament.  An  excellent  system  of  primary  education, 
which  since  1870  has  been  made  free,  is  in  auccessful  and  vigorous  operation  through- 
out the  colony.  The  population  in  the  beginning  of  1871  was  120.806.  which  had  beev 
augmented  on  Hay  1,  1876.  to  178,a88. 
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Qaeent. 


QTTEEVS  ]C£TAL,  an  alloy  fomed  by  fusing  100  parts  of  tin  with  8  paits  of  aiiiimony, 
4  piirts  of  uoppur,  uiiil  1  part  of  bisnuth.  it  is  a  kind  of  Britannia  metal,  aud  is  Ubcd 
for  tea-pots  and  similar  articles  of  dumesiic  utility. 

QUEEN'S  BEOULATIOKB,  or  King's  Rkgulationb,  are  those  collections  of  orders  and 
regulations  in  fun;y  iu  tlie  army  iind  navy  respoctively,  whicli  serve  to  guide  comniand- 
in;:  aud  other  offlceis  ia  iiU  mutters  of  uiscipliue  and  personal  conduct.  The  queen's 
regulations  for  theuuvy  also  in  a  great  degree  regulate  mattci's  of  tinance;  whereas,  in 
the  army,  flnaQCial  matters  are  left  to  thu  war-offlce  regulations  (q.v.).  The  rftison  for 
tills  distiuctioii  ia,  thai  as  regards  the  navy,  the  admiralty  are  r&iponsihie  hoth  for  dis- 
cipline and  finance;  while  in  respeet  to  the  army  the  officer  comnmndiug-io-chief  con- 
trols  the  discipline,  and  the  financial  secrstary  the  finance,  both  of  course  being  respon- 
sible to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  thruugli  bim  to  parliament.  Tlie  rL-gulations 
for  the  army  were  first  collected  in  17BS,  since  which  ^veral  editions  bavc  been  issued, 
the  lust  being  iu  1873  The  latest  admiralty  regulations  bear  date  1B44.  The  current 
regulations  are  supplemeutcd,  coiTucied,  and  (uiuceled  by  numerous  circulars  and 
aodeuda;  so  that  they  never  represent  the  whole  body  of  military  or  naval  rules  for. 
many  days  together 

CtTTEElf' 8  TOBACGO-FIFE,  the  facetious  designation  of  a  peculiarly  shapod  kiln,  whicli 
is  situated  iu  the  n.e,  comer  of  the  tobacco  warehouses  belonging  to  the  London  docks. 
These  warehouses  are  rented  by  government  at  £14,000  annually.  The  kiln  consists  of  a 
circular  briok  slalk,  bulging  out  at  the  bottom  to  a  width  of  five  feet  inside.  A  side- 
door  of  raassiTe  iron,  lettered  "V.  B.,  the  kiln." gives  access  to  the  interior,  in  which 
are  piled  up  damaged  tobacco  aud  cimirs,  aud  coutraband  goods,  such  as  tobacco,  cigars, 
tea,  etc.,  which  have  been  smuggled,  books  which  are  attempted  evasions  of  the  cojiy- 
right  act,  etc..  till  a  sufficient  quantity  hiis  accumulated,  when  tbe  whole  is  set  fire  to  and 
consumed.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  thus  destroyed  is  enormous;  and  though  this 
wanton  destnictioa  has  often  been  censured,  government  still  persists  in  tlie  practice  of 
periodically  filling  and  lighting  "the  quccn'ii pipe." 

QVEERS'TOWIT.  called  formerly  Cove  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  seaport  t.,  on  the 
8.  side  of  G-rcat  inland,  in  the  harbor  of  Cork,  is  distant  from  Cork  14  m.  c.s.e.,  aud 
from  Dublin  157  m.  b.w.  by  west.  It  ros'j  into  some  importance  during  the  Fvench  war, 
as  the  port  of  embarkation  for  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  and  is  now  an  admiral's 
BtMion.  On  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  visit  in  18o0,  the  name  Queenstown  was  given  to  it 
in  honor  of  her  majesty.  The  formation  of  the  town  is  rather  peculiar,  as  it  occupies  the 
sides  of  an  amphitheater,  around  which  it  is  built  in  parallel  atreeta  It  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  for  ita  mild  aud  salubriouH  climate,  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  dur- 
ing tlic  winter  season.  A  splonilid  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  estimated  to  cost  £100,000, 
is  m  course  of  erection;  it  will  be  100  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  230  feet. 
Fbp.  '71,  10.834. 

Q1TEE¥*8  YELLOW.   Sec  Yellow  Colors. 

QUEK'ETT.  JoHK  Thomas,  181S-61 ;  b.  Eng. ;  studied  medicine  at  the  London  hos- 
pital in  1881 ;  became  a  licentiate  of  the  apothecaries'  company  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
college  of  f<ui^eon8;  in  1843  appointed  assistant  conservator  of  the  Hunterian  museum, 
aud  in  1856  conservator  of  tlie  miisenra  and  prof,  of  histology  on  the  retirement  of 
prof.  Owen.  He  published  Praetienl  Ttvatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Mierosc/pe;  Lectures  on 
HUt^offy,  %  vote. ;  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Specimena  in  Uie  College  Museum  in  Lincoln'a 
Inn  FieldM. 

QUELPAERT,  an  island  off  the  s.  coast  of  Corea.  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks 
of  vessels  of  various  nations.  The  island  is  distant  80  m.  from  the  main-land,  is  very 
fertile,  and  its  extensive  plains  are  well  cultivated.  Cattle  and  small  wild  hnrscs  are  very 
numerous.  Timber  abounds  on  the  hills,  over  which  mount  Auckland,  6,600  fi.  hisli, 
towers  in  imposing  proportions,  its  masses  of  white  rock  seen  far  out  at  sea  resembling 
anow.  The  chict  industry  of  the  dense  population  is  stmw-plaiting,  tho  best  hats  tn 
Corea  coming  from  this  island.  Having  long  been  a  place  of  exile  for  convicts,  tlie 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  reputed  very  high,  Uiough  shipwrecked  foreigners 
have  been,  in  the  main,  kindly  treated.  Its  rock-bound  coast  has  scarcely  a  harbor 
worthy  of  the  name. 

QUEBCITBOir,  the  name  both  of  a  dyestuff  nnd  of  the  species  of  oak  of  which  it  is 
the  hark.  This  oak  [guereitt  Hnctoiia).  also  called  dyer's  oak  and  black  oak,  is  a  native 
of  North  America — one  of  the  noblest  forest  trees  of  tlie  United  States,  found  in  New 
England,  and  us  far  south  as  Georgia,  although  there  only  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  name  black  oak  is  given  to  it  from  the  dark  color  of  its  outer  bark.  The  leaves 
are  nbovate-oblong,  dilated  outward,  and  widely  sinuated;  with  short,  obtuse,  and 
bristlo-poloted  lobes.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-cralned,  and  porous,  but  much 
esteemed  for  strength  and  durability,  and  Is  used  In  America  for  ship-bulldtng.  The 
bark  Is  used  for  tanning  ns  well  as  for  dyeing.  It  is  the  inner  bark  whirn  ts  the 
Quercitron  of  dyers.  It  yields  a  yellow  cryslaliizable  substance,  quercUnn  (CtaHiaO)»  + 
2Aq),  which  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol;  the  tannic  ao^  wtai<^1^|^^^|^e- 
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uusly  taken  up,  must  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  gelatine,  after  wliich  the  liquid 
will,  on  evaporation,  yield  crvBtals  of  quercitriu.  Oo  ibu  addiilou  uf  alum,  its  solution 
assumes  a  beautiful  yellow  color;  and  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  acd 
chloride  of  tin  precipitate  it  in  yellow  flakes.  Wiien  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  breiiks 
up  into  glycose  and  guercettn  (CiilleOio) — a  yellow  crystalline  sul»tance,  which  ie  bolu- 
ble  in  alkaline  solutions,  to  which  it  ouuimunicates  a  ^Iden-yellow  color.    The  deconi- 

Eositiun  shows  tliat  quercltrla  Iwlongs  to  the  glycosides,  or  compounds  which,  when 
roken  up,  yield  sugar. 

QUER^^A'RO,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican  states,  situated  on  the  Anabuao 
table-land  between  the  states  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Guaunajuto,  San  Luis  Fotosi,  and 
Hidalgo;  about  8,205  sq.ui.;  pop.  171,066,  ntiuiy  of  whom  are  Indians.  The  soil  Is 
fertile;  maize  and  cotton  are  raised,  besides  the  common  fruits  and  cereals.  There  are 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  andiron.  The  principal  manufactures  aie  woolen  doth, 
cotton  goods,  Bo^,  pottery,  and  iron-wore. 

QUXSETA'BO,  an  important  t  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name.  Is 
clinrinmeiy  situated  on  a  hilly  plate-.u,  6,866  ft.  above  sea-level,  110  m.  n.w.  of  Mexica 
It  is  bunt  on  a  regular  plan,  contains  11  convunts,  8  great  squares,  many  richly-deco- 
niti'd  cliurclies,  etc.  Water  is  supplied  from  an  aqueduct  10  m.  long,  and  supposed  in 
part  upon  arches  90  ft.  high.  Woolen  and  cotton  goods  and  leather  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures. Queretaro  contains  the  largest  cotton-spinning  mill  In  the  country;  8,000 
liiinds  are  employed  in  it.  Here,  when  the  town,  after  a  long  defense,  fell  into  the 
liiuuls  of  the  republicans,  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  shot  by  order  of  a  court-martial, 
June  19, 1867.   Fop.  48,00a 

QVXBH,  a  primitive  mill  for  grinding  corn,  the  stone  of  which  was  turned  by  the 
hand  liefure  the  invention  of  windmills  or  water-mllla  It  ia  a  contrivance  of  great 
nniiquitv,  and  so  well  adapted  for  the  wants  of  a  primitive  people,  that  we  find  it  per- 
peluiitea  to  the  present  dny  in  remote  districts  of  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of  the  wefti'm 
ivlnuds  of  Scoilimd.  The  remains  of  querns  have  tK'en  dug  up  in  Britain,  Irelnnd,  aud 
continental  Europe,  wherever  the  truces  of  andent  ]x>pulation  are  found.  They  occur 
in  the  Scottish  cnrth-hooses  (q.v.),  or  cyclopean  underground  d'nellings;  in  the  cran- 
nn^es  (q.v.).  or  lake-dwellings  of  Ireland  ana  Scotland;  and  the  very  eixnila.r pfahlbavten 
of  Switzerland;  and  abundantly  among  the  remains  of  tlie  Roman  peiiod  in  Britain  and 
northern  Europe.  The  most  usual  form  of  quern  consists  of  two  drcular  flat  stones,  the 
\ippcr  one  pierced  in  the  center  with  a  narrow  funnel,  and  revotvlng  on  a  wooden  or 
mttal  pin  inserted  in  the  lower.  The  upper  stone  is  occnsioiialiy  ornamented  with 
various  devices;  lu  the  Roman  period,  it  is  sometimes  funnel-shaped,  with  grooves 
radiating  from  tiie  center.  In  using  the  quern,  the  grain  was  dropped  with  one  hand 
into  tlie  central  opening,  while,  with  the  oilier,  the  upper  stone  was  revolved  l>y  means 
of  a  stick,  inserted  in  a  small  opening  near  the  edge.  As  early  as  1384  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  Scottish  legislature  to  supersede  the  queru  by  the  water-mill,  the  use  of  the 
former  being  prohibited  except  in  case  of  storm,  or  where  there  was  a  lack  of  mills  of 
tlie  new  species.  Whoever  used  the  qucni  was  to  "  gif  the  tiirettcin  measure  as  mutter;" 
the  contravener  was  to  "  tine  [lose]  his  hnnd-mylnes  perpetuallie."  This  enactment  did 
not,  however,  prevent  hiind-mills  from  ttemg  largely  used  in  Scotland  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centurj'. 

Pmbably  the  oldest  type  of  quern  is  tliat  which  was  fashioned  from  a  sedion  of  onk; 
one  of  lliis  description  was  found  in  Scotland  in  1881,  in  the  course  of  removing  lihiir 
Dnimmond  Moss.  It  is  19  inches  in  lieight  by  H  in  diameter,  aud  the  center  is  hollowed 
to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot,  so  as  to  form  a  mortar,  in  which  the  grain  seems  to  havu 
been  pounded  by  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle. 

A  less  simple  variety  of  the  band-queni.  known  as  the  pot-quern,  and  also  of  (Treat 
intiquity,  consists  of  a  circular  stone  basin,  with  a  hole  throurfi  which  the  meiil  or  tiour 
.'■scapes,  and  a  smnller  circular  stone  fitting  into  it,  perforated  with  an  opening  through 
whicli  the  grain  was  thrown  into  the  mill.  A  numlicr  of  querns  of  this  deRcrlption  have 
been  exhumed  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  in  which  country  (he 
pot-quern  is  believed  not  to  be  yet  altogether  disused.  The  one  in  tlie  museum  oi  the 
Scottish  antiquiu*ie3  is  of  unusually  large  size,  17  incites  In  diameter,  and  8\  high,  and 
Wiis  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir.  in  east  Lolliian.  It  is  made  of  coarse  pud- 
ding-stone, and  is  furnished  witii  holes  in  the  sides,  to  which  handles  were  probably 
attaciied.  The  iron  ring  is  a  modem  addition. — See  Dr.  Wilson's  Arehaofogg  ■  nv.d 
Pnliiitorie  Annalt  of  BooUand,  vol.  1.  p.  311,  H  aeq.,  2d  edition  (London  and  Cambriilge, 
1863). 

QUESA'DA.  See  Xdcbkks  de  Quebada. 

QUXSVAT,  Fraki^ois.  on  eminent  French  economist  and  phrdclan,  was  bom  at 
M£rey,  near  Hontfort-l'Amanry,  Juno  4, 1694,  and  studied  at  Pans,  where  in  1718  he 

passed  surgeon  with  a  high  reputation.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1774,  was  first  physician  to  the  king."  But  Quesnay's  fam*-  depends 
almost  wholly  on  his  economlstic  speculations,  winch  are  to  be  found/scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  famous  Eaeytit^ie  (see,  for  example,  tfi«M61db^^y^tn"  and 
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"  Gr^D"),  the  Journal  ffAgrfyaUurt,  and  the  Ephimiridet  au  Ciioyen.  He  is  the  inTentor 
of  the  term  "poIiticiU  economy,"  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguiahed  wiiters 
on  the  subject.  His  views  were  Bvstt'uiatically  set  forth  in  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
TcMeati  Economiquc,  which  was  nicknamed  by  La  Har|>e,  the  Alcoran  de»  Economistat. 
Only  a  few  copies  of  this  work  were  printed  about  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  and  these 
hare  now  all  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the  priuclplea  maintained  oy  Queaiiay  are  well 
known,  partly  from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  but  chiefly  from  other  treatises  that 
have  met  with  a  better  fate  than  the  Tableau,  viz. ,  his  Maximal  Genirales  du  Ghuvemement 
Eeoiwrmqm  cCun  Bojfaume  Affrlcoie,  the  twUt  to  which  occupy  more  space  than  the  text; 
Le  Droit  Naturd;  Anaiyae  du  lahleau  Economique;  Pi-obt^inea  Sconoua^iua;  and  Dia- 
logues mr  U  Commerce  et  mr  lee  Travmx  de»  Artimm,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Dupoat's  Secueil  of  Queauay's  writings  (Lieyden  and  Paris,  1766). 

QUXUTBL,  pAsquiER,  a  French  theologian,  was  b.  at  Paris,  July  14. 1684^  and  l»v- 

ii:g  been  educated  in  the  Sorbonne.  eiitei*cd  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  iu  1657. 
He  obtaiued  even  early  ia  his  career  Uie  reputation  of  a  profound  familiarity  with  Scrip- 
ture antl  the  fathers;  nod  by  several  popular  ascetical  treatises  which  he  published,  lie 
attracted  so  much  notice,  that,  at  the  early  age  of  28,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Paris  house  of  his  congregation.  It  was  for  tlie  use  of  the  young  men  under  his  charge 
that  be  commenced  tite  scries  of  his  afterward  celebrated  O^extam  Moralet.  The  first 
specimen  of  this  work  having  been  much  admired,  Quesnd  continued  to  extend  it  to 
otlier  portions  of  the  New  l^stament.  Soon  after^vard  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Leo  (3  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1675),  wliich  hns  been  much  criticised.  His  resi- 
deuce  at  Paris,  liowcver,  was  cut  nhort  the  disputes  about  Jansenism.  Having 
refused  to  sign  certain  propositions,  subscription  to  which  was,  by  a  decree  of  1684, 
required  of  all  members  of  the  Oratory,  Quesnel  left  the  congregation  and  retired  to 
tlie  Low  Countries,  wlierc  he  attacbeti  himself  to  liie  party  of  Arnauld,  in  which  he 
Bpe  !ilily  rose  to  tlie  first  position  of  influence  and  authority.  Ho  coutiuued  at  Brussels 
hii  SajlexioM  Moraief;  and  in  1698-94  the  ruflectfons  on  the  New  Testament  were  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  form,  with  the  approval  of  tlie  cardinal  de  Noailles,  bisliop  of 
Chfttons,  and  ultimately  archbishop  of  Paris.  The  work,  however,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  all  tlie  most  obnoxious  doctrines  of  Jansenius;  and  Quesnel,  Imv- 
ing  been  denounced  to  the  authorities,  was  arrested,  by  onier  of  Pliilip  V.,  and  put  into 
prison.  He  escaped,  and  betook  himself  to  concealment.  But  liis  book  was  conacmai-d, 
first  by  the  decree  of  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  France,  and  afterward  by  a  decistion 
of  Clement  XL  in  1711,  and  finally  by  the  celetirated  hull  UnimTiitwi,  Sept.  8,  1713. 
Witli  this  condemoaUon  the  formal  dogmatic  declarations  of  the  Koman  church  on  thU 
coulroversy  may  be  said  to  Imve  ceased.  The  controversy  continued,  but  nothing,  or 
very  little,  that  was  new  was  aflerwnrd  elicited.  Quesnel  withdrew  to  Am.steruam, 
where  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  not  having  died  till  1719,  in  his  Sotli  year.  Besides  tlio 
Beflexiom  Morales,  he  left  a  vast  number  of  treatises,  chiefly  ascetical.  The  few  dojj- 
matical  essays  which  he  published,  iw*  well  as  his  critical  editioa  of  St.  Leo,  are  iill 
tinged  witli  his  peculiar  opinions.  The  Jtejlexio/ut  Morales  falling  In,  in  the  main,  with 
the  views  of  one  of  the  religious  partie-t  in  tlie  Protestant  church,  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  Englisti,  and  at  one  time  enjoyed  con^derahlo  popularity  both  In  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany. 

(KVESTOB  (Lat.  contr.  from  qtuentor,  a  searcher  or  investigator,  from  qucsro,  to  seek 
or  search  into)  was  tmciently  tlic  title  of  a  class  of  Roman  magistrates,  reaching  as  far 
b.ick,  according  to  all  accounts,  as  tiie  period  of  the  kings.  The  oldest  questors  were 
the  (fuast'trcs  parrieidii  {"  trecken  of  murder,"  ultimately  public  accusers),  who  were 
two  m  number.  Their  office  was  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  mur- 
der, and  to  execute  the  sentence  that  might  be  pronounced.  They  censed  to  exist  as 
e.irly  as  366  B.C.,  when  their  functions  were  transferred  to  tlie  triumviri  capitales.  But 
afar  more  important  though  later  magistracy  was  the  quastore*  elnssiei,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  charge  of  the  public  treasury.  TheexHct  date  of  their  institution  cannot 
l)e  ascertained,  but  it  was  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  They  appear  to 
have  derived  the  epithet  of  claasud  from  their  having  been  originally  elected  by  the  cen- 
turies. At  first  they  were  only  two  in  number,  but  in  ^1  B.c.  two  more  were  added. 
Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Punic  war  the  number  was  increased  to  eight; 
and  as  province  after  province  was  added  to  the  Roman  republic,  they  amounted,  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  to  twenty,  and  in  the  time  of  Cfesar  to  forty.  On  lis  first  institution  Uie 
qiiostorship  {qtuBstum)  was  open  only  to  patricuuis;  but  after  4^1  B.C.,  plebeians  lUeo 
became  eligible. 

Q7JETELET,  Lambekt  Adolphb  Jacqceb,  a  celebrated  Belgian  statistician  and 
astronomer,  was  li.  at  Ghent,  Feb.  32,  1796.  and  studied  at  the  lyceum  of  his  naiive  city, 
wh'jr;;,  in  1814,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1819  fie  wh.h  appointed  to  tl'io 
same  chair  at  the  Brussels  atheneum;  and  in  1826  was  chosen  by  king  William  I.  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  royal  observalory  in  the  capital,  of  which  he 
lii'came  director  in  1828.  In  1838  be  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  and  geodesv  at 
t!ie  BrusBels  military  school.  Elected  a  member  of  ilie  Belcian  royal  acodefny  in  1820, 
be  became  perpetual  secretary  in  1884.   Quetelut  was  besides  a 
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of  the  institut  de  France  and  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  Among  bis  numerous 
aud  valuable  writiugs  arc:  Aatroiuymie  EUmentaire  (Par,  1826  ;  4tb  ed.  Brux.  1S4S); 
Bechercliea  »ur  la  Population,  U»  PriaoM,  lea  D^ioU  de  Mendieite,  etc. ,  dans  le  EuyauMte  de» 
Payt-Baa  (Brux.  1827);  Bteherches  mr  la  JHeprodwHoH  et  la  Mortalite  et  uwr  Ui  Pupulation 
de  la  Beigioue  (Brux.  1883);  Staiistique  Oru^ndle  de  la  Belgique  (Brux.  18b2);  Sur  V 
Homine  et  le  JDevehppeTRent  de  tea  h'aeuUit  ou  Emii  de  Physique  Sociale  (Pnr.  1885);  Du 
Syit^tae  Sodale  et  dee  Lois  qui  le  regiesent  (Par.  1848);  and  P/iyti^te  (Bi-ux,  1805).  Quete- 
let  was  also  one  of  the  most  efflcient  collaborateurs  in  drawing  up  the  Bulletin  de  Ui  Com- 
viiMstun  Centrale  de  Statintique,  the  Annalea  dee  Mines,  tlie  Juuruai  de»  Eeoiwihut(a>,  ilie 
Aanales  des  Irataux  PabUce,  tlie  Treaor  National,  etc.  He  also  published  numerous 
papers  on  meteorology,  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  etc.,  in  the  Memoirs  ami 
Balktins  oi  the  Belgian  royal  academy.    He  died  in  1874. 

QUETZ'ALCOATL  (Ailee,  a  feathered  serpent  or  twin),  the  god  of  the  air,  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  ancient  Mexican  theology.  There  are  many  cunflicihig 
legends  in  regard  to  this  deity,  but  the  main  features  of  his  earthly  carcor,  us  generally 
agreed  upon,  are  that  he  appeared  mysteriously  from  the  east,  aud  established  lumself  in 
the  valley  of  Sula,  teaching  the  iuhabiumts  the  arts  of  peace,  and  exhorUng  them  to  kind- 
liness and  benevolence  and  purity  of  life;  that  having  incurred  the  malice  of  the  goil 
Tezcatlipoca,  be  withdrew  to  Cholula  where  he  remained  for  twenty  vears,  during  which 
time  tJie  famous  pyramid,  still  standing  there,  was  erected  in  his  honor;  aud  thai  he 
then  (lisappeured  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come,  with  a  promise  tu  return  hereafter.  The 
fulhlinieiiL  of  this  promise  was  looked  for  among  the  Mexicans  with  as  much  confidence 
as  was  the  advent  uf  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews,  and  much  of  Cortez's  early  success  was 
duo  to  die  fact  that  when  he  first  lauded  in  Mexico  he  was  taken  to  be  the  god  letumini; 
to  his  worshipers.  It  is  proliable  that  Quetzalcoatl  was  a  historical  character  deifled  after 
death,  or  the  legends  may  refer  to  several  heroes  of  the  same  name.  The  modern  schcol 
of  interpreters,  however,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  nature-mytb,  personifying 
the  air  and  the  light 

QTTETEBO  T  VILLE0A8,  Don  Francisco  Gomkz  pe,  a  Spanish  cinssic,  was  b.  at 
Madrid,  Sept.  26.  1580,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Alcala  de  Hennres,  where  he 
acquii-ed  a  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  of  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic, besides  French  and  Italian.  His  career,  which  was  chiefly  tlint  of  a  diplomatist, 
WAS  mitrked  by  numerous  Tlcissitudes.  He  died  Sept.  8, 164{$,  at  Villa  Nueva  de  lus 
Infantes. 

The  pr^se  works  of  Quevedo  yVillegas  arc  divisible  into  two  clnsses — the  serious  and 
the  burlesque.  Among  the  former  are  his  VinonofSt.  Pnul,  The  SpaniiJi  Epietetus. 
Phoeylidea,  Pbrtnne  beeome  Reatonabte.  and  particularly  The  Zife  of  MareuH  Bnttut  and 
The  PtAicy  of  Qod — the  last  two  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  elerntion  of 
their  sentiments.  Among  his  satirical  and  burlpsqiie  productions.  In  wbicli  his  genius 
finds  its  happiest  expression,  the  principal  are:  The  Dream  M'  the  Death' »  Heam,  The 
Demon  Alffumil,  Pliito'x  Sfablen.  TIte  Side-scenes  of  the  World,  The  Tjettert  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Forceps,  Rerolleciions  f>f  Student  Life,  and  The  Qmnd  Sharper,  or  the  History  of  Don  Pablo 
de  Segovia,  a  romance  of  rascaldom,  a  species  of  fiction  much  cultivated  in  Spain  at  th.it 
time,  in  wliich  the  hero  is  usually  an  adventurous  scamp.  Tlio  lively  sallies,  the  piqu- 
ant allusions,  and  the  hnppy  metaphors  found  in  these  books  have  enriched  Spanish 
literature  with  a  crowd  of  proverbs  aud  colloquial  phrases.  Quevetlo  y  Villcgus's 
poetry  is  also  chiefly  of  a  humorous  character.  His  works  have  been  often  rcpiinted; 
the  moat  complete  edition  is  that  by  Sancho  (Madrid,  11  vols.  1791-94);  a  more  recent 
collection  is  the  one  by  M.  Guerni  y  Orbe  (Madrid,  1852).  An  Enrrlish  translation  of 
Quevedo  y  Villegns's  satirical  works  was  _publLshed  at  Edinburgh  in"l798;  Ids  Suefu>».  or 
\  isions,  among  the  most  popular  of  all  his  productions,  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  sir  Roger  I'Estrange  (1708). 

QTFEZALTENAN'OO,  a  t.  of  Guatemala.  Central  America,  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name.  It  is  66  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Guatemals,  and  stands  in  an  elevated 
table-land,  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  After  Quntemnia  itself. 
Qucsattenango  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  state.  It  manufactures  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  23,000  to 
86,000.  largely  Indians. 

QOIBEBOir,  a  small  fishing  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  at  tlie 
extremity  of  a  long  slender  peninsula,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Vrnnes,  Pop.  '76,  730.  It  is  his- 
torically celehratea  as  the  spot  where  a  body  of  French  emigrant  royalists,  under 
D'Hervitly  and  Puisave.  landed  from  an  English  fleet,  on  June  37,  1795.  and  endeavored 
to  rouse  the  people  of  Brittany  ami  La  Vendee  against  the  convention,  but  were  defeated, 
and  driven  into  the  sea  by  gen,  Hoclie.  All  the  prisoners  taken  were  shot,  liy  order  of 
the  convention.  At  an  earlier  pe.-lnd.  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  an  Eng- 
lish force  attempted  a  landing  here  (1740),  but  was  severely  repulsed.  In  1708  admiral 
Hawke  completely  defeated  a  French  fleet  under  admiral  Conflans  in  Quiberon  bay. 

QTTICK'EKS.   See  fr  UTi-ORAbS. 

QTnCK-KATCH,  a  combustible  match,  made  by  dipping  ootton-wick  Id  a  composition 
of  vinegar,  saltpeter,  and  sometimes  an  admixture  of  SU''P(>^|^^fj^^''@(|^^i^t  con- 
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tinues  to  bum  to  the  end,  and  hence  la  lueful  in  exploding  mines,  etc.  The  rate  at 
which  it  bums  being  known,  It  1b  only  neoesBuy,  for  insuring  safety,  lo  take  tbe  rlglit 
length  of  quick-matdi. 

QUIOK'SZLTEK,   See  Mbbcubt. 

QITICH^^S,  or  Utlatecas,  a  natioD  in  ihe  highlands  of  Guatemala,  descended  froni 
the  Toltecs.  Tbey  made  an  obsthinte  resistance  t<>  the  Spanish  conquerors  under  Alva- 
rado.  Tecum-Uman,  king  of  Quiche,  is  said  to  have  commanded  a  force  of  282,000  men, 
irho  fought  with  courage,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  Spanish  nrtillcir  and  cavalry, 
and  driven  back  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  six  daya,  during  which  the  king  was  Ulled 
by  Alvarudo.   These  people  still  speak  the  ancient  QuichS  limgiiage. 

QUICHUAS,  or  QciTO  Ikdianb,  the  niling  race  in  Peru  under  tbe  Incas,  occupying 
a  territory  extending  from  Quito  to  lake  Titicaca.  They  attained  considerable  civiliza- 
tion; were  an  agricultural  people,  irrigated  sterile  land  by  a  system  of  aqueducts  and 
excavations;  mined  gold  and  silver,  and  were  skillful  in  building  houses  and  temples  of 
adobe  or  stone.  They  conquered  the  Aymaras,  whose  territory"  reached  from  lake  Titi- 
caca to  the  8.  boundary  of  Bolivia.  BubUued  the  Huancas  and  Chancas  in  the  e.,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  reduced  the  Yuncas,  a  coast  tribe,  whom  they  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  sun  worship,  the  religion  of  the  Incas,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  sun. 
Tlic  Quichiias  rnpidly  Ucgenenited  after  the  Bpaniah  conquest.  They  mado  an  unsui 
cessful  effort  to  regain  their  independence  in  1780. 

QUI'ETISTS,  the  name  of  a  somewhat  numerous  class  of  mystical  sects,  who,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  have  lield  that  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is  a  slate  of  quiet,  in  which 
the  soul  ceases  to  reason,  to  reflect,  whether  upon  itself  or  ou  God,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
exercise  any  of  its  faculti(^,.i(s  sole  function  being  passively  to  receive  the  infused  heav- 
enly light,  which,  according  to  their  view,  accompanies  this  state  of  inactive  contempla- 
tion. Under  the  various  heads,  Fenelon,  Hkbychasts,  BliETnitEK  of  tbe  Free 
Spiuit,  Kolixos,  Mtbticibx,  most  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  Uie  QuietlKts  have 
been  explained.  Some  of  these  arc  of  n  purely  speculative  clinracter,  and  mvolving  but 
little  of  practical  consequence,  whether  for  good  nr  for  evil.  But  there  is  one  most  per- 
nicious class  of  errois,  which,  however  eschewed  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  Echools, 
has  seldom  failed  to  characterize  the  practical  working  of  the  system  among  the  vulgar 
crowd  of  itH  followers.  Frt^m  ihe  belief  of  the  lofty  and  perfect  nature  of  the  purt-ly 
passive  stale  of  contemplation,  there  is  but  a  single  step  to  the  fatal  principle  in  morals, 
that  in  this  sublime  state  of  contemplation  all  external  things  become  indifferent  to  the 
M>ul,  which  is  thus  at>sorbed  in  Ood;  that  good  works,  tbe  sacraments,  prayer,  are  not 
necessary,  and  hanlly  even  compatible  with  the  repose  of  the  soul;  nay.  that  so  com- 
plete is  the  self-absorption,  so  independent  is  the  soul  of  corporeal  sense,  that  the  most 
crimin:tl  representations  and  movements  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  soul,  and  even  the 
external  actions  of  the  body,  fail  to  affect  the  contemplating  soul,  or  to  impress  it  wilh 
their  debasing  influence.  These  results  will  be  found  detailed  under  some  of  the  heads 
named  above.  The  chief  Quietist  sects  have  been  the  Messalians  or  Euchites,  in  the  4th 
c. ;  the  Bogomili.  in  tiie  11  c. ;  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  in  the  ISth  c. ;  the  Hesy- 
chasts.  in  the  east,  about  the  same  period;  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  14th 
c. ;  Michael  Holloos,  in  tbe  17th  c. ;  and  others  of  less  note. 

QUILIKA'ira,  a  sen-port  of  eastern  Africa,  in  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique, 
sinndf  about  15  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  town  itself,  or 
village,  stands  on  a  large,  moist  mud-bank  (in  any  part  of  which  water  citn  be  found  by 
digging  two  ft.  deep),  surroimded  by  mango-bush  and  marsh.  The  climate  is  unhealthy 
in  an  eminent  deirree.  The  bar  at  the  harbor  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  volume 
of  water  is  so  sniall.  that  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  commuiiieatcs  between  the 
Quilimane  and  the  Zambesi  (q.v.)  is  dry  for  at  least  nine  months  iu  the  year.  Durij^g  the 
dry  season  trade  is  carried  on  by  land -carriage.  Pop.  about  15,000,  including  the 
inhabiiiints  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

QmLLA'IA.  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  romeea,  the  type  of  a  tribe  called 
qiiiUiwip,  with  herlwceous  calyx-tube,  capsular  fruit,  and  seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  The 
Rubonler  is  remarkable  for  saponaceous  secretions.  Tbe  barks  of  some  species  of  qvil- 
tain.  US  Q.  mp/intuia  and  Q.  BrasilieTmn,  are  used  in  South  America,  under  the  name  of 
quiUai.  as  a  t-ub.'ititute  for  soap.   They  contain  a  substance  closely  allied  to  mponine. 

QITHLED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  in  describing  a  feather,  to  indicate  that  the  quill 
differs  in  tincture  from  the  rest. 

QUILLO'TA,  a  t.  of  Chili,  in  tbe  province  of  Valparaiso,  and  S3  m.  n.e.  from  Val- 
paraiso, on  the  Aconcagua,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth.  Ouillota  is  a  station  on  tbe 
railway  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiasro.  and  is  a  place  of  some  importanceand  considerable 
trade,  the  richest  copper-mines  of  Chili  being  in  its  vynnity.  To  almost  every  house  fs 
attached  n  vineyard,  but  no  wine  is  made.    Pop.  '75,  11,869. 

QTTILLS.  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings  of  birds,  the  hollow  tubes  of  which,  being 
properly  cleaned  of  all  oily  or  fatty  matter,  and  dried,  are  used  for  mtdung  pens  to  write 
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with.  Tlie  exact  time  of  their  introduction  to  use  for  this  purpose  isnot  known.  Those 
plucked  frotn  geese  are  most  genenilly  iised,  but  swan  and  turkey-quills  are  uot  uncom- 
mon; iind  for  very  fine  writing,  and  for  peu-and-ink  drawing,  crow-quills  are  preferred 
to  all  otiiers..  At  one  time,  tlie  collection  and  preparation  of  quills  formed  a  very  large 
and  important  branch  of  commerce;  but  the  iutroductiou  of  metallic  pens  has  reduced 
it  to  very  small  limits.  Tlie  following  are  tlra  chief  kinds  sold  by  the  dealers,  and  the 
list  gives  a  correct  indication  of  the  sources  of  supply:  Swan-quills,  Iceland,  etc.;  Eng 
lish  goose-quills,  Irish  goose-quills,  Hudson's  haj  goose-quUls,  Dutch  goose-quills.  St. 
Petersburg  goose-quiila.Kigngoosc-qulils,  Turkey  goose-quills,  Britisli  crow-quiils.  duck- 
quills  for  tooth-picks.  Our  imports  amount  to  nearly  800,000,000  per  annum,  the  value 
of  which  is  about  £250,000.  Those  of  the  swan  fetch  tlie  highest  price,  or  about  four 
guineas  per  thousand;  whilst  the  beet  goose-quills  rarely  exceed  20  shillings.  After  they 
have  beeu  carefully  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  drying  is  eifected  by  gentle  heat  in  ovens, 
l)y  which  they  acquire  a  necessary  brirtlcucss  iu  a  lonjEitudioal  direction.  Tiiis  is 
important,  as,  without  tlds  property,  we  could  not  make  the  flue  slit,  upon  which  the 
whole  working  character  of  the  pcu  depends. 

QUILLWORT,  a  genus  of  cryptngamic  plants  whose  stems  have  a  resemblance  to 
quills.  It  is  placed  by  some  with  the  lycopudiacea,  while  others  assign  it  a  separate  order. 
Tlie  spore-cases  are  orUoular,  piano-convex,  and  sessile  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves,  the 
bases  of  which  are  hollowed  out  for  the  sporangia,  which  are  united  to  them  by  the 
back.  The  spores  in  the  outer,  are  much  lai^r  than  those  of  the  inner  leaves,  and  are 
called  maerospores,  of  whicb  there  are  from  80  to  nearly  200  in  a  spoi-e-case.  The 
microspores  are  very  minute,  each  ca§e  containing,  it  has  been  estimated,  over  a  million 
of  tlieiii.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  in  North  America,  chiedy  ranging  from  New 
England  to  lake  Superior.  They  are  mostly  aquatic  evergreens,  and  escape  notice  from 
this  circumstance,  although  they  are  not  rare. 

QUILOA.    See  Kilwa. 

QTTILOK  {Kayan,  EuUm),  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  stal*  Travaucore,  35  m.  n.w.  from  Tri- 
vanderam.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  iu  a  bight  where  ships  may  anchor  aud  tiave 
sheher.  .  Qullon  has  a  barrack  for  European  troops,  a  hospital,  a  jail,  etc.  There  is  a 
consiJerable  export  trade  in  timber,  cocdti-nuts,  ginger,  pepper,  etc.  Tlie  communicn- 
tion  will)  Trivauderara  is  almost  entirely  Iiy  canak.  connectmg  the  lagoons  of  the  hitck- 
water.  There  is  similar  wutcr-cnmmuuicadou  with  towns  further  northward  on  the 
cooBt.   Pop.  estimated  a^ut  20,000. 

QmLTOB,  a  fistulous  woun<l  about  the  lop  of  the  horse's  foot,  results  from  treads, 
pricks,  or  neglected  c:?n8,  whicli  lead  to  the  formation  of  matter  underneath  the  hoof. 
Any  (lead  horn,  matter,  or  otln  r  cause  of  irritation  must  be  sought  for  by  cutting  away 
the  hoof.  A  free  opening  must  be  provided  for  the  egress  of  any  pent-up  matter. 
Poulticing  for  u  few  da^'s  is  often  uscaul;  wliilst  healing  may  afterward  be  expedited 
by  the  injection  of  any  mild  astringent  lotion.  The  powerAii  caustics  so  frequently 
used  cause  much  unnecessary  pain,  and  often  aggravate  the  evil. 

QTTIHfEB,  an  old  t.  nf  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Finistdre,  is  prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  Odet,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  about  86  m.  s  e.  of  Brest.  Its  catliednil. 
a  stately  and  ridily-carved  and  ornamented  edifice,  commenced  in  1424,  is  the  principal 
buildin,!:.  Potteries  are  in  operation,  as  well  as  tan-yards,  breweries,  etc.,  and  sardine- 
fisiiiug  is  actively  carried  on.   Pop.  '76,  18,879. 

QUnTf.jAMES,  a  celebrated  actor  of  Irish  descent,  was  b^  in  London,  Feb.  24.  1693. 
and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1714  at  Dublin  as  Abet  in  The  Committee. 
Shortly  after  he  proceeded  to  Ijondon.  where  he  was. engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  but  for 
quite  inferior  parts.  In  1716.  however,  the  sudden  illness  of  a  leading  Jictor  led  to 
Quin's  being  called  on  to  sustain  the  cliaractcr  of  Bajavet  in  liie  once  mmous  play  of 
T'tinerlane.  His  success  was  marked.  Next  year,  be  exdianged  Drury  Lone  for  Mr. 
Ritih'3  theater  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  remained  as  a  principal  actor  17  years. 
Not  long  after  leuving  the  former  place,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  Ijrother-actor, 
Mr.  Bowen.  in  a  duel— a  circumstance  which  clouded  his  reputation  for  a  while.  The 
only  really  fine  parts  which  lie  seems  to  have  played  were  captain  Macheath  in  the 
Beggan'  Opera,  and  Falstalf  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  mndsor.  In  1784-85.  he  retvimed  to 
Druiy  Lane  tlieater,  "on  sucli  terms,'  says  Gibber,  *'a9  no  hiretl  actor  had  before 
received;"  and  from  this  date  until  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  1741  he  was,  by  uni- 
Tersal  consent,  the  first  actor  in  England.  Quin  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  rising 
fame  of  Garrick,  imd  sarcastically  expressed  his  chagrin  by  declaring  that ' '  Garrick  was 
a  new  religion,  and  that  Whitefield  was  followed  for  a  time;  but  they  would  all  come  to 
churcii  again."  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  In  1751  he  withdrew  from  the  stage 
as  a  hired  actnr.  though  he  continued  at  intervals  to  give  his  services  for  benevolent 
purposes,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Bath,  wliere  he  di^  Jan.  31.  1766.  In  after-dinner 
conversaUon  he  was  a  coarse  but  capital  story-teller,  and  many  of  his  Jests  are  still  in 
vogue. 

QUINAULT,  PmLiPPB,  1635-88;  b.  France;  author  of  Le»  BifsalM  and  La  Mere 
Coquette,  ou  le»  AmanU  OorrigSit,  comedies;  and  ot  Astarte,  a  tragedy;,  also  of  lyrical 
tn^edJes  set  to  mudc  by  Lullf .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Figpi^ii^iq^n^OQ  Ic 
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QUOrCE,  Cydonia,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  roMem.  suborder 
porneee,  nearly  allied  to  pjfrus,  witU  which  many  botanists  hare  united  it,  but  distin- 
guished by  having  many  instead  of  two  seeds  in  eacli  cell,  and  by  their  very  mucilngin- 
ous  nature.  Tlic  Common  Qcikce  (C,  vulgaris),  a  native  of  the  s.  ot  Europe  aud  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  is  h  low  tree,  with  generally  tortuous  branches;  ovate,  entire,  deciduous 
leavesi.  which  are  downy  on  the  uoder  side;  aud  rather  large,  whitish  Howei-a,  which  are 
solitary  at  the  extremity  of  young  branches.  The  fiiiit  is  in  some  varieties  globose; 
in  olhers,  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  omuge  color,  with  ti  strong  smell.  It  is  hard 
and  austere,  but  when  stewed  wiih  sugar,  becomes  extremely  pleasant,  and  is  much 
used  in  this  way  cither  by  itself,  or  to  linpurt  a  flavor  to  apple-pics.  It  is  also  much 
used  for  nuking  a  preserve  culled  qtiiiiee  imrmaiade.  A  delicious  bevemge,  somewhat 
resembUng  cider,  is  made  from  it.  The  seeds  readily  give  out  their  mucihige  to  water, 
60  that  they  turn  40  or  50  times  their  weigbt  of  water  iuto  a  bubstsuce  ns  thick  as  syrup. 
Quince  mucilage,  or  quince  gum.  cydonin,  is  allied  to  bossoriu,  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  readily  soluble  in  waler,  whilst  it  differs  also  in  some  particulars  from  Ariibtn. 
See  OCM. — The  quiuce  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  aud  Romans,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  ^nerally  in  temperate 
climates.  In  Scotland  the  fruit  seldom  ripens  except  on  a  wall.— -The  Japanese  Quiscb 
{G.  Japoniea,  better  known  by  its  older  name,  pyma  japonim),  a  low  bush,  a  native  of 
Japan,  but  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain,  Is  often  to  be  seen  tramed  against  walls,  bang 
very  omamentid  from  the  profusion  oi  its  beautiful  flowers. 

QUnrCY,  a  city  of  Illinois,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hlsdssippi  river,  160  m.  n.  of  St. 
Louis,  is  handsomely  built  on  a  high  bluit,  and  has  a  large  trad6  by  the  river,  railway 
connectious  with  Chicago,  Toledo,  etc.,  extensive  manufactures,  7  banks,  8  newspapers, 
and  30  churches.    Pop.^7D,  24,052. 

QUINCY  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Adams  co..  III.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Quincy,  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  the  Wabash, 
aud  Quincy,  and  the  Missouri  and  Paciflc  railroads;  pop.  '80,  37,S75.  It  is  a  thriving 
aud  beautiful  place,  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  many  tine  residences.  The  streets  are 
Ugb'ted  with  gas.  The  city  has  water-works,  and  a  Are  department  with  several  steam- 
engines.  There  are  2  lines  of  horsc-cars.  There  are  4  parks  in  the  dty.  'fhe  fair- 
grounds, containing  80  acres,  arc2  m.  distant.  There  are  steam  saw-mills,  steam  flour- 
mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  grain-elevators,  machine-shops,  carriage  muufactonea,  etc. 
Steamboats  run  from  Quincy  up  and  down  the  river. 

QUINCY,  a  t.  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad ;  7  m.  s.e.  of  Boston; 
pop._'80,  10,529.  It  has  churches,  schools,  banks,  a  newspaper,  a  public  library,  a 
gmnite  lowo-liaH,  and  the  Adams  academy  for  boys,  founded  by  John  Adams. 'and 
opened  in  1872.  The  Quincy  gnmite  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  bom  in  Quincy.  Among  tlie 
notable  houses  are  those  of  the  Adams  and  Quincy  families.  The  town  was  set  off  from 
Braintree  in  1792. 

QUINCY,  Edmlttd,  1681-1788;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard  college.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  of  the  executive  council.  In 
171B  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  In  1787  was  sent  to 
England  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  to  sectire  a  settlement  fA  the  dispute  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hiunpshire  as  to  their  boundary  line;  and  he  died  while  on  this 
mission. 

QUINCY,  Edmund.  1808-77;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827.  He 
was  an  early  abolitionist,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Anti-f^tvery  Standard,  of  which 
lie  was  at  one  time  editor,  and  secretary  of  the  American  nnti  slavery  societv.  He  pnb- 
linlied  in  Putnam'a  Magaehu,  16S3,  a  novel  culled  Weadey,  and  wrote  a  Life  fif  Jotiah 

(putney. 

QUINCY,  Eliza  Susan,  b.  Mass.,  1800;  daughter  of  Joaiah.  She  has  written 
Memoir  of  Eliza  8umn  Morton  Quiney,  1861;  and  Memoirs  of  the  FamUy  of  Edmund 
Quincy  of  WoUaaton. 

QUINCY,  JOBIAH,  Jr.,  1744-75,  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1768; 
rend  law  with  Oxenbridge  Thach^.  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  rising  to  a  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  He  oenounced  tlie  stamp  act  through  the  press  and  at  public  meetings 
in  Boston,  and  took  strong  ground  against  the  exactions  or  parliament.  His  part  m 
bringing  on  the  revolution  was  greatertlian  that  of  any  other  Massadiusetts  man  except. 
perba[:»,  Joseph  Warren  and  James  Otis.  In  1770  he  conducted,  in  the  face  of  an 
CTicited  popular  feeling,  the  defense  of  the  British  soldiers  implicated  in  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre: three  years  later,  he  went  to  Ciiarleston,  S.  O.,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  took 
advantacie  of  bis  journey  to  enter  into  relations  witli  the  patriot  leaders  in  the  southern 
and  middle  states,  and  to  arrange  for  a  eystem  of  communication  between  them  and  the 
lenders  of  the  same  party  1»  Massachusetts.  In  1774  appeared  his  (^seiTatione  on  the 
jBMAm  Port  Bill,  which  clearly  indicated  war  as  the  only  means  of  settling  the  disputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists,  and  intimated  that  independence  must  be  the 
result  The  work  bad  much  effect  both  at  home  and  in  England,  where  it  was  repub- 
lished.  An  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  an  anonymous  letter  to  induoe^him  tu^  to 
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publish  the  book;  but  the  only  result  was  a  short  reply  by  Quinc}*  In  the  3fawtehv»ettt 


Biirre,  PViiubtin,  the  earl  of  SUclburne,  Priestley,  anci  other  friends  of  the  colonics,  and 
hod  interviewa  with  lords  Dartmouth  and  Norili.  He  carried  on  a  correspoodeucc  with 
tiie  whiga  at  home,  and  bis  activity  drew  from  lord  HilUburough,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  remurk  that  if  the  government  performed  ils  duty  he  "  wouhl  be  in  Kewgnte 
or  Tyburn."  He  sAiled  for  home  iu  the  spring  of  177S,  hut  died  ou  the  voyage.  His 
life  was  written  by  liis  son  Josiah,  and  his  lieportti  of  tJie  Supreme  Covrt  of  Maatachusetts 
Bay,  1761-73,  edited  by  his  great-grandson  Samuel  M.,  appeared  in  1886. 

QtriHCT,  Josiah,  au  Americnu  lawyer,  orator,  and  man  of  letters,  and  son  of  Josiah 
Quiucy,  a  distingii itched  omtor  of  the  revoluliou,  was  b.  at  Boston,  Feb.  4, 1772;  gnidu- 
aied  at  Harvard  college,  1790;  studiLHl  the  profession  of  law;  took  an  active  interest  in 

iwlitics  as  a  leading  member  of  tlie  federal  party  in  New  England;  entered  congress  ia 
.8Uo,  wlieru  he  t>ecame  distinguislied  as  a  ready,  earnest,  ana  fervent  orator,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  one  of  the  (.arliest  to  denounce 
slavery  iu  congress,  and  declared  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  a  sufficient  cause 
fur  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Disgusted  with  tlie  triumph  of  the  democratic  party 
and  the  war  of  1813  he  declined  a  re-election  to  congress,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
scientific  agriculture.  He  became,  however,  a  member  of  the  aenate  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1833  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  Id  1828  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Boston;  andiu  18£j9w»epted  the  post  of  president  of  Harvard  college,  which  he  held 
until  1847.  Among  bis  published  works  are  a  memoir  of  his  father,  1826;  History  of 
UarTKtnl  ITnimtitif,  1840;  B^rtory  of  the  Boeton  Athenceum,  1851;  The  Muvicipal  ili^ory 
of  the  Town  and  City  of  Bositm,  1853;  Life  <^  John  Qvivejjf  Adanu,  1868;  Esaaj/s  on  the 
ik'Bing  of  Cattle,  1859.  Born  before  the  American  revolution,  in  which  his  fatberlookan 
active  and  distinguished  part,  he  lived  to  denotmce  the  secession  of  tlie  confedenite 
states,  ill  1860,  and  urge  on  the  war  for  their  subjugation.  He  died  at  Boston  July  1, 
1864. — His  son,  Edmund  Quikct,  is  a  distinguisued  author  and  orator,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  abolitionist  party. 

QUINCY,  Josiah.  b.  Boston,  1802;  son  cf  Josiah.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  In 
1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  n  member  of  the  Boston  city  council  183S, 
and  its  pn^sident  1684-37.  In  1843he  waspnsident  of  the  Massachusetts  senate,  and  iu 
184S  mayor  of  Boston.  Bv  his  rfTorts  and  during  his  mayoralty  the  Cocbituate  aque- 
duct was  completed.  He  Las  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  co-operative  methods  in 
trade. 

QUINCT,  QCATREMtKE  DB.    See  QUATREMftllK  De  Quinct. 

QUINCY,  S-'-MUKL  MiLLEK,  b.  Boston,  1838;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  called 
to  the  liar.  He  was  associate  editor  with  John  Lowell,  now  judge  of  lite  U.  8.  circuit 
court,  of  the  Monthly  Ixiw  Reporter.  He  forved  through  the  war,  was  col.  of  a  colored 
regiment,  nod  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brig.gcn.  He  published  in  18C5  Reports  oftlu 
Superior  (hurt  of  the  Province  of  MamtchuBCttx  Bay,  1761-72,  by  J.  QuiQcy,  jr. 

QUINIC  ACID.    See  Kraic  Acid,  ante. 

QUINXT,  Edgar,  a  French  author,  was  b.  at  Bourg,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  Feb. 
17, 1803,  and  studied  at  Lyon  and  Pnris.  He  made  his  litcmry  rf«i?//  at  lheageof30by  bis 
TaUettefi  du  Juif  Errant,  after  which  his  love  of  philosophy  nud  mystic  ri'verie  led  him 
to  Germany.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his  return  to  France  published  a  imnsla- 
tion  of  Hcnler's  Ideen  zur  Ph^onojihie  aer  Geaehichte  der  Mentehheit,  so  well  executed  that 
Cou^n  signalized  it  a»  le  dihut  tCun  grand  Scritain.  From  this  early  period  dntes  his 
Intimate  frlendsliip  with  Mlchelct  (q.v.).  the  i^esult  of  a  community  of  feeling  and  belief. 
Quinet  was  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission  sent  to  llie  Morea  in  1828.  and  while 
there,  gEt'iered  materials  for  bis  Grece  Modern/:  et  ses  Rapports  arec  tAufiquite  (Par.  J830). 
Although  tiis  political  enthusiasm  was  extremely  iirdent,  lie  continued  unaliated  his  literary 
lalmrs,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Bevtie  dea  DevJ-  Moiidea,  in  wliicli  Ahaavei-tis, 

fierhaps  liis  finest  work,  first  appeared.  From  1880  to  1843  lie  held  the  chair  of  foreign 
iterature  at  Lyon,  where  his  lectures  on  the  ancient  civiliHitions  excited  a  profound 
interest.  From  this  situation  be  passed  to  the  chair  of  Litferaiwre»  Men'diouaics  at  the 
collew;  of  France,  expressly  instituted  for  liim  by  M.  Villeinnin;  and  here,  in  company 
wittx  Michelet,  he  assailed  the  Jesuits  with  a  keen,  earnest,  opigrammatic  eloquence  that 
startled  the  chiefs  of  that  l)ody.  and  made  even  the  eovcrumcnt  nervous,  who  knew  the 

Eeri!  of  being  exposed  to  their  secret  hosliiily.  In  1846  Quinet  was  silenred.  He  threw 
imself  eagerly  into  the  reform  ajiitation  tliiii  brought  about  the  revtthition  of  1848,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies,  where  he  nlwaj-s 
.  voted  with  the  extreme  left;  hut  was  exp<*lled  from  France  after  Dec.  2.  On  the  fall 
of  the  empire  Quinct  rctniwd  to  Prance,  and  was  reinstalled  in  his  chair  at  the  coUe^ 
of  Fr.mce,  Nov..  1870.  In  1871  lie  waa  elected  a  meml)er  of  the  assembly.  He  died  in 
1375.  Among  bis  chief  works  are  AHeimtgne  et  Italte  (1889);  Hixfoire  de  la  Poeme  Epimte 
(iSne-STt;  Genie  den  Religions  (\9A%y,  Jnmite*,  iiiong  with  Michelet  (1848);  irt 
.  RemUiti<m»  d' It^Ue  Merlin  fEurhantevr  {imO):  La  Gampaffne  de  ISIS  {1902).  An 

cdnloD  of  Qiiinct's  (Euvre$  Completea  appeared  in  1878L  ^  t 


Gazette.    The  same  year  he  went 
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QVI'HIA,  or  QmmiE.  and  the  otlier  CnfCHOWA  Alkaw>id8.  In  the  barks  of  the 
difleroat  varieties  of  cinehona  wliich  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  several 
alkaloids  or  or^gunic  bases  occur  in  combbiation  witli  quiuic  and  quinotannic  acids,  Of 
these  bases,  tlie  most  importaot  are  quinia  and  cincbunla,  each  of  which  is  nccompunied 
by  (or  connected  witli)  two  isomeric  bftses,  termed  respectively  quiatdine  and  qtitnieinf, 
and  einchonidiM  and  eiaeJionieine;  nod  besides  tijese,  a  biise  termed  aridm  or  dnehotxiiine 
occurs  in  the  bnrk  of  cinchona  owta.  Wc  shall  desuribe  (1)  the  chemical  cluiracUn,  and 
(3)  the  Oterapeatie  action  of  these  alkaloids. 

I.  Qainift  (C^oHj^NjO,)  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties:  It  crystallizes 
with  6  ntoms  of  water,  in  the  form  of  silky  needles,  from  an  etliereal  or  alcoliolic  solu- 
tion allowed  to  evaporate  spoDtaneousty  in  a  cool  place;  but  when  thrown  down  from 
acid  solalions,  it  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  It  is  comparatively  insoluble  in 
water,  requiring  alwnt  200  parta  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ctlier,  and  In  water  acidulated  with  a  mineml  acid.  It  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  which  is  chiefly  perceived  at  the  back  of  the  mouth;  it  has  a  well-marked 
alkaline  reaction.  It  combmes  with  acids,  and  forms  both  neutrnl  and  acid  salts,  most 
of  which  are  cnpabln  of  crystal lization,  and  all  of  which  possess  its  own  bitter  taste.  Of 
these  salts  the  acid  ones  are  far  the  most  soluble. 

The  most  impi>rtai)t  of  its  suits  is  the  ntutml  ntlphate,  represented  by  the  formula 
CmHuNsOi.  HO,S<>.  +  7  Aq.  (tt  was  formerly  termed  the  disulphate.  till  Streckcr 
showed  that  the  correct  formula  for  qiiinia  was  CigHnNtO*;  and  not  Ca»Hi«NOi.)  it 
crystallizes  in  lon^  snow-white  silky  needles,  Bpiiringly  soluble  in  water  (yet  Imwtrang 
to  it  a  peculiar  bluish  tint),  but  dis<)olving  freely  in  diluted  sulphuricackl  aud  in  alcohol. 
The  aeid  sulphate,  CtoHjiNjO,,  3{H0.80j),  is  also  crystalUzable,  and  the  crystals,  wlien 
dried  for  some  time  at  a  tempcniture  of  212",  are  phospltoresceut.  Its  solution,  or  an 
acidulated  solution  of  the  former  salt,  exhibits  the  phenomena  ot  tiuorMeenee  (q.v.),  in  % 
striking  manner.  On  heating  a  wlutiuu  of  sulphate  of  qulnla  wiOi  stroug  acetic  acid, 
and  addtnff,  drop  by  drop,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  the  hot  solution,  wc  obtain 
crystals  of  a  compound  represented  by  the  formuU  C,BH)4N30J,3(nO,SOi)  +  1^  Aq. 
These  crystals,  whicli  are  formed  in  hirge  flat  rectangular  plates,  present  very  remark- 
able optical  properties,  polarizing  Hglit  as  perfectly  as  plates  of  tourmaline. 

This  alkaloid  may  he  obtained  from  several  species  of  cinchona,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  yellow  bark  (G  eardifoli'i).  The  pulverized  bark  is  boiled  with  water  containing 
1  per  cent  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  the  bases  Uiat  fire  present;  the  solution  is 
pracipitated  1^  carbonate  of  aoda.  and  the  qninia  {with  ttie  other  alkaloids)  extracted 
from  the  precipitate  by  ether.  For  various  methods  of  obtaining  the  sulphate  of  ouiola 
on  a  larjie  scale  for  medicinal  purpojea.  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Poreira's  MUena 
Mediea,  4th  edition,  vol.  ti.  part  3,  pp.  147-149,  and  the  Britia/i  P/tarmaeopaia,  p.  815. 
Tlie  mother  liquid  from  which  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  obtained,  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  resinous  amorphous  substance  known  as  quinoidine,  whicli.  when 
treated  with  ether,  yields  crystals  of  qmaidin.^  (C4«H,4N]Ot  -)-  4 Aq),  a  base  isomeric  with 
quinia,  from  whicU  asraiu  is  derived  another  isomeric  base,  iptiaidne. 

0!fR(^/Ui!s(C(«HiiNiOi)  crystallizes  in  eompKRitively  large  quadrilateral  prisms,  whieb 
are  anhydrous.  It  is  less  soluble  in  ntcohol  than  quinlfi,  aud  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
Uiis  diflfereuce  of  Bohibillty  affords  the  means  of  separtitin!^  these  two  alkaloids.  With 
acids  it  forms  two  seriM  of  salts  strailiu-  to,  but  more  soluble  than,  those  of  quinia.  These 
salts  are  intensely  bitter,  and  possess  (aUliouirh  in  a  less  powerful  degree)  .tl^  same  thera- 
peutic properties  as  those  of  quinia.  In  certain  varieties  of  cinchona  bark,  a  crystalline 
alkaloid  named  cinehonidine.  isomeric  with  cinchonia,  occurs.  On  exposing  its  salts,  or 
those  of  ciuclionia,  to  a  high  temperature,  corresponding  salts  of  einehonietne  are  formed. 
The  last-named  sulistance  has  the  same  composition  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  is 
precipitated  from  Us  salts  in  the  form  of  a  resinons  mass.  Cinchonia  and  its  isomeric 
allies  are  most  abundant  in  the  pale  Peruvian  liark  {dnehonia  con^minia).  The  method 
of  obtaining  cinchonia  is  precisely  the  same  ae  that  for  obtaining  quinia.  When  both 
bases  are  present,  they  may  be  separated  by  converting  them  into  sulphates;  the  salt  of 
quinia  is  the  least  soluble,  and  crystallizes  nrst. 

The  relations  of  the  above-described  nlknloids  to  polarized  light  have  been  carefully 
studied  try  Pasteur,  and  are  very  remarkable.  Their  respective  ^Feets  on  the  plane  of 
polarization  are  as  follows:  Quinia  produces  a  powerful  left-handed  rotation;  quinidine 
produces  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation;  qulnlcine  produces  a  feeble  right-handed 
rotation;  cinchonia  produces  a  powerful  right-handed  rotation;  cinchonidtue  produces 
a  powerful  left-handed  rotation;  cinchonicine  produces  a  feeble  right-handed  1*018(100. 
Tlic  action  of  these  alkaloids  thus  affords  an  excellent  iHustratkm  of  the  importance  of 
circular  polarization  as  an  aid  to  chemical  analysis.* 

S.  The  only  preparations  of  the  above-described  alkaloids  included  in  the  SritMt  Pfiar- 
mneovceia  are  the  stdlptMte  of  quinia,  the  compound  Hneture  of  quinia  (which  is  merely  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  in  tinctnie  of  orange-peel  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  a 
fluid  dramX  and  the  eUraii  qf  wvn  and  quinia.   Sulphate  of  quiuta  is  a  prepaiatlon 


Qalney. 


*  MM.  de  Vty  and  AJInard  pobUsbed  some  time  aco  a  S«pori.  In  which  they  state  that  the  polaro- 
Kope  reveaiB  the  preseoca  of  ImparitlM  toquhila  wnea  too  Bioall  to  be  daa|j^|^|y|j^i^j|^^dpgi|g» 
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-n-hicb,  from  ita  ezpeose  (about  13  BhilHugs  an  ooDce),  Is  alwajA  liable  to  adulteration; 
aod  specimens  cODtaiDing  ^psum,  (^alk,  ma^eaia,  gum,  stui-cb.  bunicic  uud  bUarlc 
acids,  sugar,  salicioe,  and  siHpbate  of  cinclimiia,  are  iiot  uufruqueDtly  met  witli.  The 
firet  five  may  be  detected  by  their  insolubility  iu  alcohol;  boracic  ucid  by  tlie  jn-een  tinge 
which  it  gives  to  the  alcoholic  flame;  stearic  acid  by  its  insolubiUty  in  dilute  aoida; 
sugar  by  Its  solubility  in  cold  water;  salicioe  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
turuB  it  red;  and  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  by  precipitating  the  suspected  speclmeus 

liquor  ammonis,  and  tlien  adding  ether,  when  the  quloia  will  be  dissolved,  but  the 
cinchonia  will  float  between  the  two  liquids.  (This  test  for  cinchonia  is  reccunmeoded 
by  the  French  goverument,  who  refuse  to  allow  the  sale  of  sulphate  of  quinia  containing 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  cinchonia.)  The  most  important  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
is  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which  it  maybe  regardea  as  a  specific. 
Various  nervous  affections,  especially  If  they  assume  a  periodical  character,  ore  success- 
fully treated  by  it— as.  for  example,  neuralgia,  chorea,  certain  forms  of  headache,  etc. 
In  numnouB  forms  of  dyspepda,  debility,  and  cachexia  there  is  no  dugle  remedy  more 
effectual  tlian  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia.  The  (ndinaiy  dose  of  the  sulphate  u  from 
one  to  three  grains,  but  In  ague  it  may  be  given  in  far  lai^r  doses.*  It  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  pills  made  with  conserve  of  roees,  or  as  mixture,  in  which  case  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  to  render  it  soluble.  In  large  doses,  aa  from  10  to 
20  grains  or  more,  it  excites  the  nervous  system,  giving  rise  to  h^ache,  bu7.zing  of  the 
ears,  btindnesB,  giddiness — a  group  of  symptoms  collectively  known  as  quimnum;  and 
several  deaths  are  recorded  as  arising  from  its  admiuistration  in  exces^ve  doses.  The 
average  dose  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quiuia  is  6  grains,  which  may  begivea  iu  a  ^lass 
of  sherry,  ^iaotdine  (also  termed  amorphous  guintM)  seems-  to  be  as  emcieat  a  tome  as 
sulphate  of  quinia,  but  not  to  have  so  great  an  anti-pciiodlc  power,  and  hence  not  to  be 
.BO  serviceable  in  intermittent  fever,  etc.  Quinidine  possesses  the  medicinal  properties  of 
quinia.  Pereira  and  other  physicians  have  found  that  its  sulphate  is  equally  serviceable 
with  that  of  quinia,  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  febrifuge;  and  the  action  of  guinicine  is  similar 
to  that  of  quiDoidin&  Cindionia  appears  to  act  precisely  the  same  as  quinia,  wlille 
cinehonUKM  and  cutfehonMne  are  of  litue  tlierapeutic  value. 

QuinU  is  emplc^ed  not  merely  in  the  cure  of  disease,  but  for  the  presnrotion  <^ 
the  health,  when  the  system  is  exposed  to  certain  noxioiu  influencea  Its  value  as  a 
means  of  guarding  the  system  from  the  attack  of  intermittent  fever  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized, that  our  admiralty  rwulations  require  that  every  man  should  take  quinia  when 
the  ship  is  within  a  certain  (Ustance  of  the  e.  and  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  it  should 
bo  regularly  continued  in  eight-gndn  doses  every  morning  to  those  engaged  in  boat- 
cruising  along  the  coasts  or  on  the  rivers  or  creeks.  The  author  of  A  Vuit  to  the  CUiM 
and  Onmp$  <^  the  Confederate  Statea,  in  Maektcoo<Pt  Magaane  for  Jan.,  1865,  observes, 
that  formeriy  it  was  considered  certfUn  death  to  sleep  out  for  one  night  on  James's  island, 
opposite  CHuuieston,  during  the  malaria  season;  when  he  wrote,  thousands  of  men  were 
quartered  on  it.  In  186S,  when  the  taking  of  quinia  was  optional,  Uiere  was  a  great  deal 
of  fever;  In  1864,  all  were  compelled  to  take  their  dose  regularly  every  morning,  and 
tliey  were  very  healthy.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  quinU  is  not  equally  efllcacions 
in  guarding  the  system  against  all  forms  of  Intermittent  fever,  for  Mr.  Meller,  surgeon- 
naturalist  in  medical  chnige  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Zambe^  expeditioo,  found  a  glass  of 
rum  given  at  sunrise  to  be  "a^ar  better  prophylactic"  than  quinia  In  the  fever  of  e. 
central  Africa. 

QVIHIBEXT  (Lat.  quirufue,  five,  and  see.  six),  the  name  given  to  a  council  which, 
being  ref|:arded  as  a  sort  of  supplement  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  generals,  is  called  by  a 
title  which  appears  to  combine  both.  In  the  same  view,  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks  psn- 
thckte  (from  penU,  Ave,  and  Juete,  sixth).  The  fifth  general  council,  held  in  558,  on  the 
subject  of  the  three  chapters  (q.v.),  enacted  no  caoous  of  discipline.  In  like  manner 
the  sixth,  held  agwnst  toe  Monoihelites  in  660,  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  doctrinal 
decisions.  In  order  to  supply  the  wont,  a  numerous  body  of  bishops,  %i\  In  nttml)er, 
assembled  in  693.  in  a  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  called  the  TniUus. 
It  was  a  purely  oriental  council,  and  not  only  was  not  approved  by  the  western  church 
and  the  pope,  but  was  almost  immediately  reprobated.  Its  decrees  are  purely  discip- 
1innr>';  ^i^d  it  Is  chiefly  important  as  being  the  council  in  which  was  laid  down  the 
broad  diBtinction  between  toe  legislation  of  the  east  and  that  of  the  west  on  the  subject 
of  clerical  celibacy.  The  quinisext  council,  while  prohibiting  tlie  marriage  of  any  one 
who  is  in  priest's  orders,  permits  a  married  man  to  receive  uter  marrl^  the  order  of 
nriideacon,  deacon,  or  priest,  but  not  of  bishop.  Against  this  the  Roman  pontifb 
Tigonmsly  protested.  Another  peculiar  canon  of  this  synod  (67th)  prohibits  famng  on 
Saturday,  even  thotu^  in  Lent.  On  these  and  other  points  of  dmereuce  in  discipUne 
no  agreement  has  taken  place  between  the  churches  down  to  the  present  time. 

*ni^De«vIgDeB  (In  a  JVemoir  communicated  on  Jan.  10.  IfMB,  to  the  royal  medical  and  chbrmdcal 
■Odety)  advocates  the  admlnletrstfon  of  aolutioDB  of  quinia  by  subcutaneouB  Injection.  Th«Bolutloa 
be  employed  was  a  Kraln  and  a  half  in  ]S  drops  of  water,  acidulated  wltb  a  drop  of  dilute  nitiie  add. 
With  Otis  he  socoea^ly  treated  several  h  wtued  caaes  <rf  inteitnittent  fever  In  the  dltfrlct  of  Tuscany, 
known  as  the  "  Harsmma."  in  many  oC  inildi  Uw  ass  oC  qiilaia  and  arwnlc,  admlBlrtMedfajhs  oral- 
nary  way,  had  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  Digitized  by  V^OOv  It. 
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QtmrOA,  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Cliili  and  the  liigli  table- 
land of  Mexico.  It  mucli  resembles  some  of  tbc  British  species  of  elienopodium  (q.v.), 
lias  an  erect  stem,  wiili  ovate,  angul^-tootlied  leaves,  the  younger  ones  pulverulent, 
aud  pauicles  much  crowded  and  brancbed.  In  tbe  countries  in  which  H  is  Indlgenons, 
It  is  much  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  fOTm  the  principal  food  ot  the  inbabitants. 
Tbe  meal  made  from  some  varieties  of  the  seed  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  flavor,  but  it  is 
very  aatritious.  Quiuoa  meal  resembles  that  of  oats  in  not  becoming  elasUc  and  tena- 
cious when  mixed  with  water,  and  like  oatmeal,  can  aaXj  he  made  into  calufl,  not  into 
leavened  bread.  Tlie  plant  is  sometimes  cuItlTated  in  our  gardens  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  a  good  substitute  for  spinach, 

QUmOLINR   Bee  Lbcool,  aiUt. 

amnQVAOEBlU  IUSSAT  (Lat.  flftteOiX  the  Sanday  Immediately  preceding  Ash- 
Wetlnesday. 

VfftFUVXS'WUL  FBSBCBIFTIOX,  a  period  of  Ave  years  allowed  bv  the  law  of  Scot- 
land within  which  paymeut  of  sums  on  all  bargtins  concembig  movables,  arrears  of  rent 
Id  some  teases,  multures,  miniBters'  stipends,  arrestments,  must  be  enforced. 

QUnrftTOKBinM,  vessels  with  five  banks  of  oars,  however  arranged  (see  TmatSKB), 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first-rates  of  the  ancient  navies.  The  Greek  states  used  them 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  Carthoginiaus  a  little  later.  A  Carthaginian  ves- 
sel of  this  class  served  during  the  first  Punic  war  as  a  model  to  the  Romans,  who  built 
100  oo  the  coast  of  Bruttii  in  the  year  b.c.,  and  thenceforward  maintained  fleets 
of  such  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  a  qulnquereme  carried  800  seamen  and  ISO 
Boldiers. 

VnX'St,  or  Common  Ibtxahmatobt  Sobe  Thsoat,  known  also  as  CnrANCHE  Ton- 
fin.ABis  and  Tonsilitib,  is  an  infiamniatoiy  affection  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsils 
(q.v.).  The  inflammation  is,  however,  seldom  limited  to  these  glands,  but  extends  to  the 
uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  and  not  unfrequently  the  salivary  glands.  Tbe  disease 
usually  manifests  itself  by  difBculty  in- swallowing,  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  discomfort  in 
ttie  throat,  often  amounting  to  considerable  pain.  On  examination  the  tliroat  at  first  exhib- 
its unnatural  redness,  with  enlargement  of  one  or  both  tonsils.  The  uvula  Is  enlarged 
and  elongated;  its  end  either  dropping  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  by  exciting  tbe  sensa- 
tion oi  a  foreign  body,  giving  rise  to  much  irritation,  or  else  adhering  to  one  of  tbe 
tonsils.  The  tongae  is  usually  furred,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  and  there  are  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  that  form  of  constitutional  disturbance  known  as  inflammatory  fever. 
The  inflammation  terminates  eitlier  in  resolution  0t  the  attack  is  not  severe,  and  yields 
readily  to  treatment)  or  in  suppuration,  wliich  may  be  detected  tyr  the  occurrence  of 
sli^t  rigors,  and  by  the  increased  softness  of  the  enlarged  tonsil.  The  matter  which  is 
dischu^d  has  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  the  fetor  is  often  the  first  indication  of  the  rup- 
ture. The  pain  almost  entirely  ceases  with  tlie  discharge  of  matter,  and  recovery  is 
then  rapid.  Tbe  disease  is  usually  at  its  height  in  about  a  week  after  the  manifestation 
of  the  first  symptoms,  and  it  almost  invanably  terminates  favorably.  The  ordinary 
exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  warm  and 
perspiring;  aud  certain  persons  (or  even  families)  are  so  subject  to  it  that  uight  exposure 
u  almost  sure  to  induce  it. 

The  disease  may  sometimes  be  cut  short  if,  at  its  very  commencement,  a  sharp  pur- 
gative (as,  for  example,  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  sahs)  be  administereti, 
followed  up  almost  immediately  by  nn  emetic  of  a  scruple  of  ipecnciianha  with  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic.  The  patient  should  remain  In  the  bouse  (or  in  cold  weather,  even  in 
bed),  and  should  be  kept  on  low  non-stimulating  diet  A  stimulating  liniment,  such  as 
the  compound  cunphor  liidment,  should  be  applied  to  the  outside  oi^ the  throat,  and  the 
neck  should  be  surrounded  with  apiece  of  flannel.  In  mild  cases  the  above  described 
treatment  is  stifflcient  In  more  severe  cases  the  patient  may  gargle  frequently  with  hot 
water,  or  milk  and  water,  or,  which  is  better,  may  inhale  the  vapor  of  boiling  water. 
Bllsterioa:  and  leeching  will  sometimes  give  relief,  but  if  suppuration  is  once  eslnblished, 
they  do  harm  rather  than  good.  If  the  tonsils  are  very  much  enlaiged  they  should  be 
pricked  with  a  lancet  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Trench,  in  bis  BnaluJi  P/i*(  and  Premti,  gives  quinsy  (or  quinsey,  as  he  spells  it) 
m  an  example  of  the  gradual  recasting  of  a  foreign  word  into  a  new  English  mold.  The 
Orcek  word  cywiTicA*  was  the  origin  of  the  French  esguinande,  which  entered  the  Eng^ 
linh  Inn^iftge  as  tquinanq/.  became  tquint^  in  the  time  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  has  now 
softened  down  to  qnintry  or  quineey. 

QUINT,  Alonzo  Hall,  d.d.,  b.  H".  H.,  1838:  graduated  at  Dortmouth  college  in 
184(1.  and  Andover  theolojrical  seminary  in  1882;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Roxbury.  Mass.,  1858-63;  in  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education.  1856-61;  chaplain 
of  the  2d  Massachusetts  volunteers,  1861-64.  After  tbe  war  lie  became  pastor  of  the 
North  Congregational  church.  New  Bedford.  He  is  a  vigorous  and  interestiog  writer, 
and  has  publ^ed  Army  Nota  and  Wttory  ef  the  Second  MoMochntettt  Megiment;  wns 
editor  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  has  written  frpquently  for  religious  periodi- 
cals. He  was  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  army  chaplains  iu  the  war.  As  a  statistician 
and  genealogist  be  ranks  big^;  the  Congregational  churches  owe  much  t^^i^^U 
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indnstry  in  the  former  relation.  He  is  now  engaged  in  prenching  and  in  Utenuy  work,. 
near  B(%toa. 

ItiriFTAL,  a  French  welglit  corresponding  to  the  English  "  hundred-weight,"  was 
equal  to  100  pounds  (livreb);  on  tlie  introduction  of  tlio  mutrical  system,  the  sume  name 
was  employed  to  designate  a  wei^t  of  100  kilograms  (see  Metbic  Ststeh).  Tiie 
metrical  quintal  is  thus  mote  thau  twice  as  heavy  as  the  old  one,  and  is  equivalent  to 

2:^  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

QimiTAKA,  Mantel  Josfe,  sumnmed  the  "Spanish  Tyrtajus,"  was  b.  at  Madrid, 
April  11,  1772,  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  eBtablisticd  hitnself  as  an  advocate  in  his  native 
city,  where  his  house  became  a  resort  of  the  udvtineed  llbcmls  of  the  time.  Among  bis 
cai'licst  productions  were  his  Odes,  which  gave  him  a  pluce  iu  the  first  rank  of  Spanish 
poets.  On  tho  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence,  he  made  ^ood  use  of  his  lytic  gift  to 
stimulate  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen^  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  as  editor 
of  the  Hemenario  PatrioHeo,  and  author  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  ineurructionary  Juntos,  and 
of  most  of  the  official  statements  of  tbe  first  Cortes.  Meimwlitle,  he  did  not  abandon  lit- 
erature, properly  so  called.  Besides  his  Spanish  Plutarch (Virfa*  de  loa  Espanolet  CeUbres, 
Madr.  itM)8-^),  a  work  which  is  reckooed  one  of  the  finest  Spaulsli  classics,  he  pub- 
lished one  or  two  tragedies,  ^d  an  excellent  selectionof  Castilian  poetry  (Poetias  Selce- 
tas  CanlilUtnas,  8  vols.  Mailr.  1808).  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinaild  VII.  in  1814,  Quin- 
tuaa's  liberalism  ciuised  bis  imprisonment  for  six  years.  On  his  release  iu  1920  he  was 
received  in  Madrid  with  acchunations,  and  appointed  pawsideat  of  public  instrncUon. 
But  his  enthtisiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  now  considerably  quenched,  and  in  its 
place  appeared  a  spirit  of  subservience  to  loyalty  which  greatly  detracted  from  liis  pre- 
viously patriotic  character.  In  1835  he  was  reappointed  director-geueral  of  puMic  iostntc- 
tion,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1851.  He  was  also  made  u  peer  and  a  senator,  and 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  young  queen  Isabella  from  1840  to  1843.  On  Mar.  25,  1855,  Quia- 
taiia  was  honored  witk  a  pii'ilic  ovation  in  Madrid,  hod  a  speech  made  to  him  by  the 
cortcs,  and  a  crown  of  golden  laurel  placed  on  bis  brows  by  the  hand  of  Isaliella  benelf. 
He  died  j^Iar.  11,  1857.  Quiutauit's  works  arc  to  be  fouud  collected  hi  the  BmUotiM  d$ 
Autaitt  £!^nola  of  lUvndeuoyra  (Madr.  18S2). — See  Ktmnedy'a  Slbdern  i^xta  ef  J^paia, 
and  Ticknor's  IHatorj/    Spanim  iMeratiti'e. 

QUINTARD,  Ora&les  Todu,  i>.d.,  ll.d..  b.  Conn. ;  took  medical  di^pree  at  the 
university  of  New  York  in  1846;  became  physician  of  tlie  Nkw  York  dispensary  in  1847: 

Erofessor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  tbe  Memphis  medical  college  in  1851;  ordained 
I  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrcli  in  1855;  becune  rector  of  the  Cburch  of  tiie  Advent  in 
Kii8hvilleinl853;  consecrated  bishop  of  Tennessee  in  1865.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Main 
Tract  on  (Jonfirm/Uion.;  A  Pt-eparation  for  Confirmation.  In  early  life  he  contributed  to 
medical  pcriodicala.    He  was  a  strong  secessicmlst  and  a  chaplain  in  the  rebel  army. 

QTriRTSS'SEKCE  (Lat.  qxiinta,  fifth,  essentia,  essence)  signifies  literally  the  fifth  essence- 
Tiie  word  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  dqtus  from  the  time  when  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  'simple  elements  or  constiluunts  of  bodies  were^ur  in  number,  via,,  lire,  air, 
earth,  anil  water,  and  that  earth  was  the  lowest  element,  Iieing  grosser  than  water,  water 
than  air,  and  atr  than  fife.  Some  Pytlia<;orenn  phllosonhers,  not  satisfied  that  tbcse  four 
elements  or  cSf^cnccs  sutTlccd  for  the  composition  of  all  substances  in  nature,  added  to 
them  a  fifth  elcnent  or  essence,  ether,  which  was  snpposed  to  be  more  subtle  and  pure 
than  fire  (the  highost  of  the  four),  and  was  therefore  located  In  the  uppermost  regions  of 
the  sky.  The  wonl  "  quintessence"  has  tlius  come  down  to  us  in  the  signification  of  tho 
most  subtle  ingredient  or  extract  of  any  body,  though  in  ordinary-  language  It  is  employed 
in  a  figurative  sense.   See  Alchemt. 

QUXHTET,  a  musical  composition  for  fire  voices,  or  for  five  instruments,  each  of  which 
Is  obttgalo.  The  Moat  remarkable  quintets  for  stringed  inAtnimeots  are  those  of  Bocclie- 
riiii,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Onslow;  and  for  wind  instruments  (the  flute,  obeo,  clari- 
onet, horn,  and  bassoon),  those  of  Relchn. 

ftTJINTILIAH' (QuisTri-iANDS,  M.  FAnros)  wns  b.  40a.d.,  at  Calagiirris  (the  modem 
Culiilioira)  ill  Spiiiii,  and  ritrciidt'd  in  Rome  the  prplcctious  of  Domitius  Afer,  who  died 
69.  After  this  date,  liowcver.  h«  revisitetl  Spain,  whence  he  returned  in  68  to  Rome,  in 
the  traiu  o*  Giilbn,  and  lugnn  u>  practice  as  an  advocate,  in  which  capacity  his  reputa- 
tiou  liecame  cousiderublu.  He  was  more  distinguished,  however,  as  a  leaciier  than  as  a 
practiUoner  of  the  oratorical  art,  and  his  iusiruct  ions  came  to  be  tlic  most  ea";crly  sought 
after  among  all  his  contemporaries,  wbile  iimmig  liis  pupils  he  numbered  Pliny  tho 
younger  and  the  two  grand  nephews  of  Domitiaii.  As  n  mnrk  of  tbe  emperor's  favor 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of  consul ;  while  lie  also  holds  the  distinction 
of  beii^  the  first  public  teacher  who  benefited  by  the  endowment  of  Vespasian  and 
received  a  fixed  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  His  profcjssioual  careorasa  teacher 
\-f  eloquence,  commencing  probably  wi;li  69,  extended  over  a  period  of  20  years,  jiftcr 
which  be  retired  into  private  life,  anil  died  probably  about  118.  Tlx;  reputation  of 
Quintilian  in  modem  times  Is  based  on  his  great  work  entitled  I>e  Institutiom  Ornioria 
l.ihriXlI.,  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric,  which  he  dedicates  to  bis  friend  Marcellns 
Victorius,  himself  a  court  favorite  and  orator  of  dislinctloa.  It  was  wi^tlen  (osl  be  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  his  bookseller  Tiypho]  after  he  had  cef^|9ij^^(y^b^|\eachur; 
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and  WHS  tlie  fruit  of  two  years*  tabor.  During  its  composition,  however,  he  was  still 
acting,  in  the  lifetiine  of  Domitian,  as  tuior  to  Hit:  gniml  uepliewe  uf  that  empcrm'.  In 
the  tlrst  book,  he  discusseii  the  preliminary  tmiiiiag  ttirougb  which  a  youth  must  pass 
Urfore  hv  am  begiu  those  studies  which  are  requisite  for  the  orator,  and  lie  gives  us  ao 
elaborate  ouiliue  of  the  mode  in  wbicb  c:bildren  should  be  cducabsd  in  uie  interval 
between  tbe  nnrscry  and  the  tlonl  instnicttons  of  Uie  grammannn.  The  tecond  book 
treats  ci.  the  first  pnnciples  of  rhetoric,  and  contains  an  iaqftiiy  into  tbe  essential  nature 
of  theartw  The  subjects  of  the  five  following  books  are  invention  and  arraogemeDt; 
while  tlioae  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  are  composition  (embracing  the 
proper  use  of  flgurea  of  «peecii)  and  delivery.  The  last,  and,  in  the  author's  view,  the 
most  important,  book  is  devoted  to  the  various  requisites  for  the  formation  of  a  finished 
onitor,  such  as  his  uianners,  his  moral  character,  his  mode  of  undertaking,  preparing, 
and  conducting  causes,  the  style  of  bloquecce  most  advantageous  to  adopt,  the  age  ut 
whiclipleadiag  lihould  be  t>eguu,  and  at  which  it  should  be  lett  off,  and  other  allied  top- 
ics The  entire  work  is  remarakble  for  its  sound  critical  judgments,  its  rarity  of  taste, 
and  tlie  perfect  faiuiliarity  it  exldbits  with  the  literature  of  oratory.  Tlw  cwdensed 
Kurvey  of  Qrcok  oud  Roman  literature  with  which  the  tenth  book  commences,  has  always 
been  admired  for  its  correctness  and  auimatiou.  Tlie  declamations,  amounting  to  164, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  lum,  are  now  believed  to  h&  spurious,  as  they  evidently 
lifcluug  to  different  authors,  and  even  different  epoetin.  There  is  better  ground,  however, 
for  ascribing  to  him  tlic  anouymoua  Dialogui  de  OratorUnu,  ofteu  included  in  editions  of 
Tncitus.  1  he  bt-st  txlitious  of  Quintiliim  are  those  (tf  Burnianu  (Leydeo,  1790);  and  of 
Spalding  and  Zumpt  (Lcip.  1796-1829). 

QUIHTIK  KATSTB,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  early  Piemisb  school.  He  was  b.  at 
Antwerp  about  1460,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp, 
from  baviag  followed  that  trade  in  early  life.  The  romantic  story  m  long  connected 
with  this  artist's  name,  of  his  having  adopted  tlie  profeartion  of  painting  In  order  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  a  painter's  daughter,  is  founded  on  nothing  more  authentic  than  the 
viTses  of  Lanipsoalus,  affixed  to  Iih  portra't  by  Jerome  Cock  (1510-70),  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  bis  monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  "Connubialla  Amor  de  Hulcibere 
fecit  Apellem."  The  fact  of  his  admisnon  into  the  painters'  fratemltv  of  St.  Luke  in 
1401-92.  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the  register  of  that  IxKiy.  It  api)earBirQm  two  authen- 
tic documents  that  he  was  alive  on  July  B.  1580,  but  had  died  previous  to  Oct.  13,  15S1. 
lu  tlie  worlu  of  this  distinguisfaecl  painter,  art  is  exliibited  as  transitiouary  between  the 
style  of  Van  £yck  and  Rubens^bis  aim  being,  wiUiout  ncj^ectlng  the  acceasory  details, 
to  give  more  importance  to  the  human  flgnre,  and  more  nnity  and  effect  to  the  general 
composition  of  his  picture.  Albert  DQrer  and  Holbein  thought  biglily  of  hie  worics; 
among  them,  the  best  is  an  altar-jiiece  with  two  folding-doora  or  wings,  at  one  time  in 
the  cathedral,  now  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Antwerp,  and  one  of  tbe  e?tef»^'auvre  of  that 
collection.  It  is  specially  referred  to  by  sir  Josliua  licynolds  in  his  Isotes  on  his  Tonr 
through  Flandrrs  and  Holland.  Quintio  Matsys  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Erasmus, 
sir  Thomas  More,  nnd  Potrus  .£giaiu9.  Many  elaborate  specimens  of  ornamental  iron- 
work are  attributed  to  this  artist;  but  from  the  facta  connected  with  his  career  as  a 
painter.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  merely  furnished  designs  for  the  woi^  in  iron 
referred  to. 

VnmXt  or  QtTiHTAnra,  was  an  instrument  used  in  tbe  ancicot  practice  of  tilting 
on  horseback  with  the  lance.  It  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  surmoimted  by  a  cross- 
bar turning  on  a  pivot,  which  had  at  one  end  a  flat  board,  at  the  other  a  bag  of  sand. 
The  object  of  the  tilter  was  to  strike  the  board  at  such  speed  that  tbe  rider  was  pa!«t 
before  Vac  bag  of  sand,  as  it  whirled  rotmd,  could  hit  him  on  the  back. 

ftUlMTU^BT.  in  music,  a  rhythmical  grotip  of  five  notes,  formed  of  a  note  divided 

-ft  into  five  instead  of  its  proper  complement  of  four  parts;  the  five 

~j  obtea  having  collectively  the  value  usually  expressed  by  four  such 
~~  notes.   Thus,  the  five  semiquavers  of  the  proupnre  equivalent  in 
value  to  one  crotchet,  or  four  ordinary  semiquavers. 

^Vlff'TUS  Cm'TZTTS  BTT'FUS,  the  Roman  historian,  flourished  probably  in  the  time 
of  Ves)ia^n;  while  a  less  plausible  conjecture  represents  him  an  bavinir  lived  in  tbe 
reign  of  Constantine.  Nothing  further  is  known  or  can  even  be  fairly  surmised  regarding 
his  life.  His  v/ork  entitled  De  Rebus  Alexandri  MagniBegit  Maoeionum  consisted 
of  ten  books:  but  of  these  the  first  two  are  \mi,  and  the  other  eight  are  occasionally 
imp^cct.  Its  style  is  flowing  and  ornate,  but  it  wants  the  pure  Latinlty  of  Cicero,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Cffisar.  Along  with  the  Greek  history  of  Arrian.  it  forms  our  most  valu- 
shle source  of  information  rcspectin^tbe  railltair  career  of  Alexander  the  great,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  free  from  geogniplucal,  chronological,  and  strategical  blunders.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Zumpt  (Brunswick,  1848). 

QVIBX  {Fr.  eoMer)  of  paper,  consists  of  twenty-four  sheets,  each  doubled  once,  and 

one  placed  within  the  other. 

QUIBI'inTS  was.  among  the  Sabines  (and  according  to  Mommsen,  among  tbe  Latins 
nl«il.  n  surname  of  Mars,  sad  is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  word  qutrin,  a  spenr. 
It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  "spear-bearer."  According  to  tb^ii«e«l^ikid£e@^l]^ 
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name  was  first  given  to  Romulus  (q.T.),  m  the  son  of  Mara,  after  his  apotbeosls,  and  the 
festival  instituted  ia  his  honor  wan  called  the  ^umiuiAa.— The  Quuuhai.  (Lat.  CoUi» 
Qairmalu)  is  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  ancient  Rmne  atood.  and,  next  to  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline,  the  oldest  and  most  famons  quarter  of  the  city.  It  lies  due  d.  of 
the  Palatine,  and  its  western  slope  looks  down  on  the  Campus  Martius,  wliich  atret<^es 
from  its  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  According;  to  the  ancient  legend,  it  was  the  , 
seat  of  the  Sabine  portion  of  the  mixed  population  of  early  Borne;  but  thiaideats 
strongly  combated  by  Mommsen,  who  rejects  as  a  "baseless  speculation"  the  "etymo- 
logico-liistorical  hypothesis  started  by  Varro,  and,  as  usual,  unanimousiy  echoed  by 
Latin  writers,  that  the  I^tin  gvirit  and  Quirinu*  are  akin  to  the  Sabine  town  Oura,  and 
that  the  Quirinal  Hill  accordingly  had  been  peopled  from  Cures  "  {Hutory  of  Borne,  vol. 
i.).  The  moat  notable  structures  on  the  Quirinal  were  the  (emplg  ^(i^mrtnut,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Numa  ia  honor  of  Bomulua,  the  tempia  of  Flora,  Salut,  SM,una, 
and  SoL  Here,  also,  were  the  famous  gardens  of  Balluat  (Eotii  SaXtitttiawCi,  the  ^rcu* 
Flora,  the  amu  SaUuti^  the  baths  of  ISocleUan.  and  the  Fmtorian  camp. 

QUIRI'TES  (probably  from  quM»,  the  Sabine  name  for  a  spear),  the  collective 
name  of  the  Romans  in  their  civil  relations,  while  in  their  military  and  polilicu) 
capacity  they  were  known  as  Romnni.  The  title  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Romulu.«, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  Sabines  having  united  themselveB  with  the  Romans,  out  of  com- 
pliment  to  them  the  Roman  e&iun*  were  givoi  the  Sabine  name  of  Quiritea  This  is 
Livy'a  explanation,  but  the  modem  thetvy  Is  more  probable,  that  tlie  Quirites  was  the 
original  name  of  the  Sabine  tribe,  and  that  the  new  nation  was  called  indifferently  by 
the  name  of  either  of  its  component  parts.  A  distinction,  however,  graduallv  crept  in 
as  to  the  use  of  the  term  Quirites,  and  while  always  a  title  of  honor  as  applied  to  tlie 
Roman  citizens,  and  so  used  in  all  public  speeches  and  addresses,  in  the  army  it  became 
a  term  of  reproach,  implying  that  he  to  whom  it  was  given  was  no  true  soldier,  but  fit 
only  for  a  civilian. 

QUIU,  a  small  angle  or  recess  between  moldings.   It  la  mnch  used  in  Greek  and 

Qotbic  architecture,  and  sometimes  in  Roman. 

QinS  CALUB,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  gtamida,  having  the  tail  longer  than  in 
the  starlings  (iftfmu«),  and  graduated — ^the  middle  feathers  longest — its  sides  turned  up. 
From  this  last  character,  some  of  the  species  are  often  called  Boat-tail.  The  grvnt 
boat-tail,  or  great  crow  blackbird  (Q.  major),  a  bird  about  16  or  17  in.  long,  is  com- 
mon in  the  southern  parts  of  North  Ametica. — More  common,  and  indeed  abundant  in 
all  parts  of  tbeUnitea  Slates,  Is  the  Purple  Grakue,  orCROW  Blacebird(Q.  vemicdor), 
a  bird  about  13  in.  in  len^li,  tall  included;  black,  with  reflections  of  blue,  violet, 
etc.  Vast  flocks  of  this  species  are  to  be  seen  at  the  seasons  of  migration  in  some  parts 
of  North  America.  Its  migrations  extend  to  very  northern  regions  in  summer.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Louisiana  at  all  seasons.  Its  depredations  In  flel<&  of  mtdzeand other  kinds 
of  grain,  make  it  an  object  of  especial  dislike  to  North  American  farmers.  Its  flesh  is 
dry  and  coarse,  although  often  used  for  food;  hut  its  egga  are  esteemed  a  delicat^. 

QUITCH,   See  Couch  Grass. 

QUI  TAK  actions  are  actions  so  called  in  the  law  of  England  from  the  first  words  of 
the  old  form  of  declaration  by  which  informers  aue  for  penalties,  the  plaintiff  describing 
himself  as  aning  as  well  for  the  crown  as  for  himself,  the  penalty  being  divided  between 
himself  and  tlie  crown. 

QUITCLAIH,  in  law,  a  conv^Dce  with  both  words  of  grant  and  releaae;  a  deed 
in  the  nature  of  a  release.  It  indicates  either  an  existing  estate,  or  a  previous  convey- 
ance, and  though  regarded  as  a  conveyance  at  common  law,  is  held  in  some  of  the 
states  to  be  an  original  conveyance.  The  word  is,  however,  employed  constantly  in 
American  taw,  with  the  same  meaning  as  a  release  in  the  law  of  England.  It  derives 
its  effect  from  the  words  "  remise,  release,  and  forever  quitclaim." 

QUITMAN,  a  co.  In  w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Alabama,  drained  by  Chattahooc-lie 
river  and  Pataiila  creek;  traversed  by  the  Southwestern  railroad;  about  205  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '60,  4,S0d — 4,886  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  limbered. 
The  soil  is  fertile:  Tlie  principal  productions  an  corn  and  cotton.  Go.  seat,  Qeoip:- 
town. 

QUITMAN,  JoHK  Anthokt.  ll.d..  1709-1858!  h.  TS.T. ;  tutor  at  Hartwick  academy, 
near  Cooperstown,  in  1815;  professor  of  Enfdlsh  literature  nt  Mount  Airy  college.  Gct- 
mantown,  Fenn.,  In  1817;  walked  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1818.  and  entered  a  law  office 
supporting  himself  by  teaching;  afterward  a  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  land  office,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  and  atimltled  to  the  bar.  In  1831  he  removed  to  NatcheK,  Miss.;  wns 
elected  in  1837  member  of  the  legislature,  and  became  prominent  In  the  politics  of  liie 
state;  chancellor  of  the  superior  court  1828-81  and  18SS-84.  In  1884  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  state  senate.  In  1886,  withdrawing  from  political  life,  he  went  with  a 
small  party  to  assist  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  tor  independence.  On  the  capture  ol 
Benta  Anna  he  returned  to  Natchez,  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  filled  several  impnr- 
lant  publicpositions.  besides  supcrintei^ing  large  sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  In  18?0 
he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  .1ndge  of  Jhe  ^S^^V'Mb^*'^  ""(^ 
appeals.   In  July,  1846,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Pow'tl^^^f^^airoi  VQ|aatcei»  in 
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the  V.  S.  anny;  distin^ishcd  himself  at  Monterey  by  a  successful  attack  on  fort  Ten- 
erice;  commauded  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  after  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was 
part  of  the  advftoce  uuder  gen.  Worth  tbat  took  the  city  of  Pueblo.  He  was  brevetted 
malgen.  for  aallantry  at  Monterey,  and  leceiTed  a  sword  fnHu  congress.  He  diatin- 
guubed  himself  at  Chapultepec  and  the  Belen  gate,  and  was  appointed  by  ^en.  Scott 
governor  of  the  city  of  Mejdoo.  In  1850  he  was  elected  governor  of  Miawaaippi.  Ho 
was  charged  with  combining  with  gen.  Lopez  to  organize  an  expedition  to  Cuua;  but 
evidence  for  tlie  prosecution  was  lacking.  In  1855  he  was  chnseu  to  cxjngrees,  and  in  1857 
re-elected,  being  put  at  the  head  of  the  military  committee.  He  was  prominent  in  debate, 
and  a  decided  ^Inerent  of  Calhoun  and  his  political  doctrines. 

QTTI'TO,  the  capital  of  Ecuadoi  (a.T.).  and  of  the  province  of  Piclducha,  stands 
between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  \naes.  on  thee,  eide  of  the  volcano  of  Rchincha 
(q.v.),  at  an  efevation  of  v,492  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  lat.  0*  15' s.,  long.  78°  45'  w. 
Its  site,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  is  very  uneven;  its  appearance,  however,  is  pictur- 
esque, and  its  beautiful  euvironmeotof  mountains,  together  with  its  clear,  hndthy,  and 
temperate  climate,  averaging  60°  Fohr.,  and  described  as  an  eternal  spring,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  charming  cities  of  South  America.  From  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  a  beauti- 
ful  panoramic  view,  embrncing  eight  icy  peaks  of  the  Andes,  may  be  obtained;  and  to 
the  B.  of  the  city  extends  the  lovely  Talley  of  Chillo,  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  chief 
edifices  are  built  of  stone,  tlie  others  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  covered  with  tiles. 
Quito  contains  many  churcliea,  monasteries,  convents,  two  hospitals,  two  colleges,  and 
several  plazas  or  squares.  By  the  earthquake  of  Mar..  1859,  most  of  the  then  existing 
cbun:he&  conveats.  and  government  buildings,  as  well  as  many  private  residences,  were 
Uirown  down,  property  to  the  value  $8,000,000  was  destroyea,  and  many  lives  lost, 
FYcnn  this  calami^,  the  city  has  in  great  part  recovered.  Quito  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
archbishop  in  the  country,  und  of  the  government.  Coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
and  Jewelrv  are  mnnufactured,  aad.  the  trade  in  grain.  Indigo,  metals,  and  liquors  is 
extensive.  '  Pop.  76.000. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Quito  are  mentioned  In  the  articles 
Ecuador  and  Peru  (q.v.). 

QVIT  XEJTX  is  the  small  zent  which  is  iMyable  by  the  tenants  of  old  manors,  by 
wliich  they  go  quiet  and  free.  In  old  records,  it  is  catled  tohitt  rent,  because  it  was  paid 
in  silver  money,  as  distinguished  from  corn  rents. 

QUIT'TOR   See  QuiLmm,  aata. 

QVOnr  (Pr.  iioiffne,  tram  Lat.  mnem  =  Or.  ffonia)  la  generally  a  we^e  or  an  angle. 
In  artillery,  the  quoin  is  a  wedge  inserted  beneath  the  breech  of  a  gun,  for  raidng  or 
depressing  the  muzzle.  The  Armstrong  gun  is  elevated  by  a  screw  lostead  of  a  quoin ; 
hvt  considering  the  rougli  service  of  actual  warfare.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  clumsier 
quoin  is  not  more  to  be  depended  on.  Quoins  on  shipboard  are  wedges  used  to  prevent 
casks  from  damaging  each  other. 

Quom,  in  architecture,  is  one  of  the  sttmes  formiog  the  solid  comer  of  a  building. 
Where  the  work  is  of  brick  or  small  materials,  the  qumna  are  usually  of  ashlar.  They 
sometimes  project,  and  are  molded,  when  they  are  called  "rustic  quoins."   See  Btjenca.- 

TIOI). 

ftUOITS,  a  game  much  practised  by  the  working  classes  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  game  of  "throwing  the 
(BtcH4,"  wluch  was  such  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  discus 
was  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  10  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  held  b^  its 
farther  edge  with  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  lean  upon  the  fore-arm,  and  was  cast  with  a 
swing  of  the  arm,  aided  by  a  twist  of  the  whole  body.  It  wus  generally  thrown  edge 
foremost,  and  upward  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  as  to  givt;  it  as  great  a  range  as  possible,  and 
the  player  who  tlirew  it  fartliest  was  the  wiener.  "Similar  to  this  game  was  the  "  throw- 
ing of  the  Mloi,"  a  heavy  spherical  mass  of  stone  or  iron,  prorated  tiirough  the  center, 
to  admit  a  rope  or  thong,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  tlirown.  In  this  game  also  tjie 
farthest  throw  was  the  successful  one.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of  tlie 
Appenzell  in  Switzerland.  Tlie  game  of  quoits  differs  very  considerably  from  both  of 
these.  A  quoit  is  a  flattish  ring  of  iron,  generally  from  8i  to  9i  in.  In  external  diameter, 
and  between  1  and  8  in.  in  breadth.  It  is  convex  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  concave  on 
the  under,  so  that  the  outer  edge  curves  downwnrd,  and  Is  sharp  enough  to  sUck  into  the 

Sound.  The  mode  of  playing  is  as  follows:  Two  pins,  called  "hobs,"  are  driven  into 
e  raround  from  16  to  »4  yards  apart;  and  the  players,  who  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
stand  at  one  hob.  and  in  r^ular  siiccession  throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  plnver  has 
two)  as  near  to  the  other  nob  as  they  can.  The  points  are  counted  as  In  bowls  or  in 
curling.  To  facilitate  the  sticking  of  the  quoits  at  tiie  point  where  they  strike  the 
pTcunn.  a  "clay  end"— that  is,  a  flat  circle  of  clay,  about  1  or  2  in.  in  thickness,  and  1^ 
ft  in  radius— is  placed  round  each  hob.  Tliis  requires  to  be  kept  moist,  and  should  have 
sawdust  strewed  over  it  The  quoit,  when  to  be  thrown,  is  grasped  with  the  right  hand 
by  one  side,  and  pitched  with  an  upwanl  und  forward  jerk  of  the  hand  and  arm,  which 
give  It  a  whirling  motion,  and  cause  it  to  strike  the  ground  with  ils  edge.  Profeerional 
player&  acquire  such  dexterity  in  this  game,  tliat  they  can  very  f requentiv  "  ring"  tlwir 
quoit— that  is,  land  it  so  tliat  the  qomt  surroands  Uie  hob,  C^OOqIc 
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avOB  KA.  SeeNiQXii. 

Qiro'EUlI  (LiiL.  quttrtim.  of  whom)  ia  a  legal  lemi,  dcnotiDp  n  ccrtiiin  specified  num- 
ber out  of  u  larger  number  as  eiitillvil  or  btmnd  to  uct  for  cei-uiiii  purpoiKis.  Thus,  ia 
statutes  appoiuiing  cemmie^onera  or  trustees  of  a  public  work,  it  was  usual  to  niiiiic  a 
certain  uuniber  of  the  vliole  bodv  as  sufficient  to  discbai^  the  busioess,  when  it  luuy  be 
IncoDvuniciit  fur  all  to  attend.  In  Scotland,  Uiu  word  ia  commonly  useil  iu  n:fen>uce  to 
trustees  appointed  nnder  trust  settlements,  when  oue  or  two  iodividnuls.  eitber  in  ]wiat 
of  number,  or  for  some  personal  rcasoQ,  must  concur  in  formal  acts.  lu  England,  Uie 
word  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  rc^ird  to  justices  of  tlie  iwace.  It  was  an  ancient 
practice  of  the  crown  to  select  a  few  of  tlic  justices,  f^nerally  the  most  skilled  in  the 
law,  and  desigmate  them  as  "  of  the  quorum,"  ko  as  to  secure  their  pre«ence  on  certain 
occasions  when  peculiar  business  requiring  skill  was  to  l>e  done.  This  selection,  bow< 
cvcr,*l^  degrees  came  to  bo  considered  iuvidious;  and  by  statutes  of  George  II.  and 
Gcorce  III.,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  things  which  fonni-'rly  required  to  be  done 
only  by  justices  of  the  qufvum,  miglit  be  done  by  onlinary  Justices.  And  latterly,  the 
crowu  has  made  all  the  jutticea  justices  of  the  quwum,  to  as  to  put  them  all  on  tlie 
same  footing. 

QVOrXD  IAir  nVXB.   See  Ague. 

<IV0'  WASSAITTO  is  a  writ  or  infomintion  issned  from  the  court  of  queen's  bench  in 
Westminster,  cidlin^j  upon  a  person  or  body  of  persons  to  show  by  whnt  warrant  they 
exercise  a  public  ottlcc  or  privilege.  It  is  the  legal  mode  of  remcd5'ing  any  usurpation 
of  privilege  or  of  office. 
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RTHE  eighteenth  letter  In  the  English  and  other  western  alpbabets,  is  one  of  the 
•  ^roup  of  liquids.  Sec  LETTEng.  Its  name  in  Hebrew  was  resh,  roeaninff  fore- 
~  head,  find  the  rude  outline  of  a  head  Is  thought  to  be  yet  recognizable  lu  the 
PfaenicLuu  form  of  the  letter.  Of  all  the  consonants,  K  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
voweU,  In  Siinskrit,  there  is  an  R-vowcl  distinpiished  from  the  R-consonant  by  a  dif- 
ferent chnracter.  The  Greek,  also,  hnd  two  varieties  of  R,  one  with  the  "spirilus  nspcr" 
(fi),  or  rough  breathing,  nt  the  beginning  of  words,  and  when  following  nnotber  R;  and 
another  with  the  weaker  breathing  In  other  positions.  The  Romausm  spelling  Greek 
words  represented  the  fom.er  by  rh,  and  lieuce  we  still  write  Wtode*,  rlieumaiimn,  aUarrh. 
Tl)i»  rh  was  probably  of  tue  guttural  kind  commonly  called  a  "  burr."  This  pronuacia- 
tion  of  T  occurs  as  a  peculiarity  of  individuals  everywhere,  but  it  is  univerBal  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  and  characterizes  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  in  certain 
positions  throughout  Gkrmany  and  Scandinavia,  The  normal  prmmnciaiinn  of  R  in 
Eiiglisli  and  in  the  Romanic  tongues  (and  it  appears  to  bave  been  the  same  in  Latin)  is  a 
vibratory  sound  proiluced  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  near  the  roots  of  tho  upper 
fore-teetli.  From  tho  isaemblance  lo  tlio  growl  of  an  angry  dog,  B  was  called  by  Uie 
ancients  tlie  dog's  letter.  In  modem  English,  there  is  ao  InavBsing  tendency  to  smooth 
down  the  roughness  of  the  vibration,  until,  in  such  words  as  far,  terf,  worul.  the  r  baa 
dwindled  to  n  kind  of  nondescript  vowel,  modifviog  the  preceding  vowel.  This  emas- 
culating process — for  such  it  uiuloubtedly  ia — fs  in  so  fur  only  the  operatiim  of  the 
universal  law  of  phonetic  decay,  nrisiog  from  the  natural  tendency  to  spend  as  little  energy 
as  possible;  but  it  has  been  accelerated  in  tlils  case  by  a  fashion  which  is  apt  to  mistake 
languor  and  indifference  for  refinement.  This  affectation  eoes  so  far  as  to  turn  words 
like  very,  rare,  into  veicu.  Koaw.  R  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  articulations;  children  are 
■  long  ill  learning  it,  and  some  Individuals  never  can  pronounce  It.  Whole  nations  (e.g., 
ihe  Chinese  and  some  Polynesian  tribes)  have  no  sucli  consonant  in  their  language,  using 
i  instead.  The  interchanges  of  r  with  I  are  uoliced  under  L.  A  more  remarkable  snb- 
filitnliun  is  that  of  r  for  3,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  early  Latin,  as  we  learn  from 
Prisrrian  and  from  inscriptions.  Ex,  artoctitox  for  adcocntoa.  Tlie  Latin  of  the  literary 
period  had  returned  from  this  corruption,  except  in  nrldter  (from  an  old  vorb,  aSbifSre, 
lo  go  to.  to  intervene),  arc^Mo,  and  meridiea  (for  meduliea,  from  mediua).  Tho  substitii- 
tioa  iseaiuly  accounted  for,  when  we  couHder  that  in  botli  sounds  the  tongue  is  applied 
to  the  same  part  of  the  palate;  only  in  the  one  it  is  applied  firmly;  in  the  other,  loosely, 
so  as  to  vibrate. 

A  very  commori  phenomenon,  especially  in  Latin,  is  the  sinking  or  degradation  of  an 
original  «  between  two  vowels  into  r.  On  inscriptions  we  find  iMtea.  omia.  ewm,  for 
what  at  a  later  period  wss  written  Lnrea.  ara»,  cram.  Jus.  moa.  became  in  the  genitive 
juru.  nwria,  instmd  oijuma,  moein.  Even  final  a  was  sometimes  degraded  to  r,  as  in  the 
double  forms,  arbor  =  aiiioa,  honor  —  hoiios.  Curiously,  we  know  the  date  when  the  ten- 
deocy  to  cliange  »  between  two  vowels  into  r  f^ct  in;  for  Cicero  renmrks  that  L.  Papirius 
Orassua,  who  was  consul  88J  r.c.  was  the  first  that  was  called  t^lrius,  the  ancestral 
name  having  heenPapisius.  The  intrrcliange  in  question  occursalso  to  some  extent  In  tho 
Teutonic  tongues.  Compare  T^ag.  forlorn  with  hue  (Gcr.  verUeren),  tcaa  with  were;  Gcr. 
ipeaen  (to  be)  with  uar  (was);  Goth.  lutwyan  with  Ger.  horen  (to  hear);  Eng.  hare  with 
Ger.  hiiM.   The  unstable  nature  of  this  artieuiatlou  is  manifested  ^'^Jf^^^f 
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changuiff  Its  place  with  Tward  to  an  adjoining  vowel;  oompuxe  bpord  with  broa4;  bird 
with  old  frrui;  ffrau  with  A.-6.  ffon. 

BA.   See  EeTTT. 

RA,AB,  a  CO.  in  w.  Hungaiy.  drained  by  the  Danube  and  Roab  rirers;  about  16  0 
Bq^.tn. ;  pop.  ttliout  100,000.  I'he  surface  is  level.  The  prindpal  productions  are  com, 
wtne,  and  live  stock.   Capital.  BaaU 

K&AB  (HuDg.  GySr),  a  t.  of  Hungary,  stands  on  nn  extensive  plain  nt  the  conflueni-e 
;0f  the  Haab  and  the  little  Danube,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  of  tmit  iiumc,  t>7  m.  w.n.w 
of  Buda.  It  consists  of  an  Inner  and  outer  town,  is  rcgularljr  built,  nod  for  the  mos. 
part  well  paved,  bat  sufifers  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  drinking-water.  It  (contains 
numerous  religious  cdiflces,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  cathedral.  The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  tobacco  nnd  cutlery ;  and  the  trade  of  the  town,  favored  hy  its  position  on  the 
hiriiway  between  Vienna  and  Buda,  is  important  both  by  land  and  by  Btcuuiers  on  the 
river.    Pop.  '69.  20.035. 

B&AL'TE,  a  cnntonal  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Ovcryfiscl,  11  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Deventer.  Pop.  75,  6,513,  of  wliora  one-fourth  belong  to  the  refonntd  tlinrch, 
and  the  remainder,  excepting  61  Jews,  to  the  lloniiiii  Catholic.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
Bgricnltund  produce,  cattle,  wool,  wood,  and  biu-k  for  tanning.  Itaultc  is  one  uf  the 
prettiest  places  in  the  province,  liaviag  muuy  beautiful  houses,  and  in  the  iieighbor- 
Iiood.  seata  of  the  nobility.  H:ms  Willem,  burun  van  Bentinck,  the  founder  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Portland,  was  b.  ut  Itanlte  In  IGol. 

KiUt'SAT,  one  of  ttie  'Western  isles,  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  and 
lies  bci  ..'een  the  islu  of  Skye  and  the  mainlnud;  the  sound  of  Kaasay  Ei-parating  it  from 
the  former,  and  AppU'cross  souinl  froui  llie  latter.  It  is  18  m.  in  icuglh  by  2J  m.  in 
greatest  breadth.  Pop.,  wliich  is  frrtwlually  dccreitsing,  was,  in  '71.  3tj9.  The  wentem 
side  of  the  isle  is  luire  and  uninteresting.  On  the  enstcni  and  miiR-  sheltered  side,  there 
are  numerous  fjtrnis,  some  patches  of  plantatioa.  and  l>oId  and  striliing  scenery.  Bi-ochel 
ctstle.  uu  the  east  shore — now  a  mere  rnin — Is  tlic  chief  object  of  iulcrest  in  the  island. 
It  is  perched  on  tlte  summit  of  a  loftv  cliff,  which  beetles  over  the  sea,  and  is  entirely 
iuacccssiblo,  save  by  a  pathway  winding  around  the  cliff. 

R.VBA  NUS  MAaNBNTIUS  MAURU9,  TJW-SSe;  b.  of  French  pnicnts  in  Mentz. 
IlnTtn;;  completed  his  studies  at  Fulda  tn  He»>e,  he  went  to  Toni-s  and  studied  under 
Alciiin,  who  gave  him  the  surname  of  Maurutt  in  honor  of  St.  Manms.  In  804  he  returned 
to  Fulda,  founded  the  flrst  public  convcnt-scliool  in  Germany,  and  iH'cnme  its  hend,  draw- 
ing around  him  many  pupils  by  his  suece«sful  teaching;  was  conseernled  abliol  in  822, 
and  arclibishop  of  Menti  in  847.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Mont  St.  Pierre.  He 
ntroduced  a  rule  tbat  the  clcn^y  should  preach  only  in  the  native  tongue.  He  required 
also  the  study  of  the  Oreek  oi  the  New  Testament.  Kabanus  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
wh<de  Bible. 

XASAT',  or  Habatt,  n  ecaport  and  manufnctoring  t  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  Morocco, 
stands  at  the  moitfh  of  the  Bn-Kcgreb,  135  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  cntninec  to  the  stmtt  of 
Glbndtar.  It  is  surrounded  by  walN;  protected  by  batteries,  and  by  a  citadrl,  called 
M-Ma»sur;  and  contains  numcrons  mosques,  minarets,  luizaars,  etc.  Owing  to  the  silt- 
ing up  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  commerce  of  Raiiat  lias  much  declined.  Manufac- 
tures, however,  of  carpets,  bounius,  wonteu  fabrics,  waterproofs,  mixed  linen  and  silk 

foods,  saddlery,  etc.,  are  actively  carried  on.  Rabat  was  formerly  the  center  of  the 
laropean  trade  with  Morocco,  and  It  still  exports  olive  oil,  wool,  grain,  oninges,  hides, 
flas,  and  dye-stuffs,  wax,  etc.  There  is  a  small  import  of  cotton  stuffs,  linen,  cutlery, 
glass,  sugar,  and  tea.  Value  of  imports  74,  £11,000;  of  exports,  £5,400.  Pop.  30,000, 
of  whom  S,000  are  Jews. 

BABBA,  a  flourishing  t.  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gando,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Xiger,  80  m.  above  Egga,  in  lat.  9°  16'.  The  district  by  which  it  ie  surrounded  is 
bi;>uitifiil  and  hi^ily  etiltivuled.  Rabba  carries  on  an  extensive  general  trade,  and  is  the 
most  notorious  slave-market  in  this  iiart  uf  Africa.    Estimated  pop.,  40,000. 

KABBI  (Heb.,  My  master),  an  honorary  title  of  the  Jewish  masters  of  the  law,  which 
is  &v!it  found  applied  after  the  time  of  Herod,  subseQuently  to  the  disputes  between  the 
two  schools  of  Shamniai  (q.v.)  and  Hillel  (q.v.).  It  was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of 
Chrisf.,  who  is  addressed  am  such  by  his  disciples  and  the  common  people.  Other  forma 
of  the  same  title  arc  rab,  rabban,  rabbon  ("  rabbuni ") — the  first,  like  rabbi,  being  more 
a  general  term  for  a  certain  recognized  authority,  tbc  latter  applying  more  strictly  to  a 
head  of  an  academy.  Tbc  title  rablmn  was  'first  given  to  tue  grandson  of  Hillel, 
Gam:ilicl  (q.v.),  and  was  only  borne  by  seven  other  exalted  chiefs  of  schools.  Properly 
Bpr-nking,  the  following  dignities  alone  were  of  old  considered  "nflicial":  1.  S^er, 
serib.',  one  who  occupied  him&elf  with  copying  and  commenting  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
who.  when  elected  to  the  eanhedrim  (q.v.),  received  the  title  of  chaeham  (snge);  2. 
Siibban,  nomodidaskalos,  one  who  held  ijopular  orations,  bomiletically  or  otherwise 
treating  of  the  law.  Out  of  the  number  of  the  regular  disciples  (talmidim)  were  chosen 
the  chabertm  (coUeagues),  who,  again,  were  elected  to  the  dignitv  of  a  jjibhi  by,  the 
"aunicbah,"  or  im petition  oi  bands  by  three  members  of  the  ^g^jg^iayCj  ^CWrP* 
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nothing  but  the  decree  of  "tnoreoa,"  our  teacher,  bestowed  upon  a  candidate  who 
pi'oves  Ilia  erudition  in  the  written  and  oral  law  and  all  its  bearings  before  a  college  of 
rabbis,  is  waoted  to  render  him  eligible  Cor  the  post  of  a  rabbi,  which,  however,  carries 
no  authority  whatsoever  with  It,  save  on  a  very  few  ritual  points.  Wc  need  hardly 
allude  to  the  popular  fallacy  of  the  rabbi  of  our  day  being  a  kind  of  "priest"  in  the 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  simply  the  teacher  of  the  young,  delivers  sennoDS, 
assists  at  marriages  and  divorces,  and  the  tike,  and  has  to  decide  on  some  ritual  qaes- 
tioos.  L'p  to  the  times  of  the  removal  of  the  "disabilities"  in  Europe,  he  Iiad  on  some 
occasions  also  to  give  judgmeot  In  civil  matters,  in  accordiuice  with  the  "Chosbc-n 
Hishpat,"  a  legal  text-book,  derived  from  the  taUnudical  and  poBUtolmodical  authorita- 
tive decisions. 

BABBIT,  ZtptM  ounieulut,  an  animal  of  the  «ame  genus  with  the  bare,  but  of 
smaller  size,  and  with  shorter  limbs,  the  htnd-legs  sliorter  in  proportion.  It  is  not 
adapted,  like  hares,  to  seek  safety  by  rapid  and  continuous  niuuing,  but  b^  retreat- 
ing to  burrows,  which  it  excavates  with  great  dexterity.  Except  in  some  varieties,  which 
result  from  domestication,  the  ears  are  only  about  as  long  as  the  head.  The  wild  mbbit 
is  of  a  grayiah-brown  color,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  uuder  parts;  the  ears  not  tipx}cd 
with  black,  like  those  of  tlie  common  hare;  the  tail  rather  larger  and  more  conspicu- 
ous— brown  above,  white  beneath.  The  rabbit  exhibits  a  remarkaUe  d^crence  from 
the  hare  in  its  gregarious  habits;  and  another  in  the  comparatively  imperfect  state  of 
the  young  at  their  birth,  which  are  blind  for  some  days,  and  are  almost  destitute  of 
hair.  It  delights  in  sandy  heaths,  drv  grounds  covered  with  scattered  furze  or  Juniper, 
and  other  such  situations;  to  which,  dowever,  it  is  by  no  means  restricted,  and  ia  often 
very  troublesome  by  its  depredations  on  CMps  in  the  finest  fields,  having  its  abode  in 
some  neighboring  wood,  but  it  never  makes  its  burrow  in  a  wet  soil.'  Although  now 
very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  rabbit  is 
said  to  liave  been  introouced  ioto  Britain  from  Spun,  and  even  to  have  been  oiigiDally 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  n.  of  AMca.  In  a  wild  state  the  nbblt  is  monogamoa^ 
and  the  attachment  of  AJMir  is  said  to  continue  during  life;  but  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion, it  ceases  to  ptUr.  The  fertility  of  rabbits  Is  proverbial;  they  be^n  to  breed  when 
six  months  old.  and  are  capable  of  producing  several  litters  in  a  i^ear,  of  4  to  13  or  more 
in  a  litter;  so  that,  in  favorable  circumstances,  they  multiply  with  prodi^ous  rapidity; 
and  although  they  have  many  natural  enemies,  would  in  manyplaces  become  an  intoter- 
'  able  peat  to  farmers,  were  not  means  adopted  to  reduce  their  numbers.  Babbits  often 
inflict  great  injury  on  plantations  by  barking  young  trees,  seeming  to  take  pleasure  in 
tearing  off  for  more  than  they  can  eat.  An  Infusiou  of  tobacco  repels  them  from  trees. 
The  nesli  of  rabbits  is  in  high  esteem,  and  the  fur  being  used  for  various  purposes,  ral>- 
iHt-warrens  are  found  profitable  in  lands  not  suited  for  agriculture.   See  Kabbit^kiks. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  the  rabbit  and  hare  breeding  together,  but  they  are  very 
rare,  and  the  creatures  seem  rather  to  regiird  one  another  with  antipathy. 

Tame  rabbits  exhibit  great  variety  of  colors — gray,  brown,  reddish- black,  mcHvorless 
mixed  with  white,  and  often  white  with  alt  the  characters  of  albinism.  Peculiarities  of 
other  kinds  also  appear  in  some  of  the  varieties,  among  which  excessively  long  and 
drooping  ears  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Fancy  nMnU  are  prized  and  tendra  like 
fancy  pitieont.  But  when  rabbits  are  kept  for  economical  purposes,  those  which  differ  less 


food;  tlie  coarser  blades  of  cabbages,  tumip-leaTOS,  celery-tops,  carrot-tops,  and  other 
produce  of  the  garden,  not  suitable  for  Imman  use,  are  readily  consumed  by  them,  as 
welt  as  chick-wee<],  sow-thistle,  dandelion,  and  many  other  weeds.  With  very  little 
trouble,  and  still  less  expense,  a  man  can  easily  secure  one  or  two  rabbits  a  week  for  his 
family  from  the  produce  of  bis  stock.  When  the  mbbit-inclosure  contains  a  plot  of 
grass  and  clover,  it  affords  them  an  important  part  of  their  food.  Great  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  their  boxes  dir,  neglect  of  which,  and  a  too  exclusive  feeding  with  green  and 
succulent  food,  cause  diseases,  often  fatal,  particularlv  to  the  young.  Dry  food,  such  as 
com,  ought  to  be  frequently  given ;  and  aromatic  Iier'bs — such  as  parsley,  thyme,  milfoil, 
etc. — not  only  tends  to  preserve  the  health  of  rabbits,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  their 
flesh.  It  is  usual  to  give  no  water  to  tame  rabbits;  but  it  is  better  to  supply  thein 
regularly  with  it,  and  the  females  particulnrly  need  it  after  producing  young. 

The  Angora  rabbit  is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  very  long  silky  hur,  which  is  easily 
stripped  off  in  summer,  and  la  of  considerable  value.  'The  rearing  of  this  kind  of  rab- 
bit IS  extensively  practiced.  In  some  parts  of  France,  in  order  to  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  etc. 

.  An  old  English  name  for  the  rabbit  ts  amp,  and  Its  name  in  many  other  languages  is 
similar  to  this,  as  Lat.  eunieulug,  Ital.  eontgUo,  Ger.  kaninehen,  Weldi  eumingen;  but  the 
rabbit  is  not  the  cony  (q.v.)  of  Scripture. 

The  gray  rabbit  (lepw  9ykatieut)of  North  America  is  the  most  plentiful  species  of 
tho  genus  biput  in  New  Jeraey,  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  more  southern  states;  but 
although  It  somewhat  resembles  tlic  common  mbbit  in  color,  and  Is  ratlierinferiorto  It  in 
siie,  its  liMliitii  are  iatcmtcdiatc  t)etwccn  those  of  the  mbbit'nnd-  of  the  hare.  It  does 
not  burrow,  although,  when  hard  pressed  by  a  juirsiier.  it  retreats  into  any  accessible 
hole,  and  sometimes  digs,  in  onler  to  escape  from  or  enter  on  inclosur^^^0|f> 
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Babbit. 
Babdtklt. 


Rabbits,  In  point  of  law,  ^re  rise  to  many  nice  questions,  which  in  practical  life  are 
of  no  small  importance,  for  they  form  a  branch  of  tlie  game-laws  (q.v.).  In  England 
and  Ireland,  whoever  is  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  catch  and  kill  all  the  rabbits  he 
finds  upon  it,  without  any  game  license;  but  if  he  is  not  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  lands, 
nor  actmff  by  their  express  direction  or  permission,  then  he  must  have  a  license.  As 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  rule  is,  that  unless  the  lease  expressly  say  that  the 
rabbits  shall  belong  to  the  laudlord,  they  l>elong  to  the  tenant,  who  can  kill  and  catch 
them  at  discretion.  A  tenant,  however,  though  having  a  right  to  kill  rabbits  on  his  farm, 
cannot  give  leave  to  strangers  to  come  on  his  farm  and  cujoy  a  day's  sport  ihere,  though 
nothing  but  rabbits  are  kiUcd,  the  privilege  of  killing  the  rabtilts  l>eing  personal  to  the 
tenant.  Nevertheless,  the  tenant  may  employ  iiis  servant  or  a  rabbit-catcher  to  kill  the 
rabbits  if  they  exist  in  excessive  quantities,  for  in  that  case  he  deals  with  them  as  vermin. 
Though  rabbits  are  not  game,  stHl  they  are  protected  aminst  poachers  in  precisely  the 
same  way;  for  if  any  one  trespass  on  land  to  lull  rabmts,  he  is  liable  to  De  fined  £5; 
Had  he  may  be  wrested,  if  caught  in  the  act  on  the  lands,  and  detained,  provided  he 
do  not  tell  his  name  and  address,  and  quit  the  lands.  The  rabbits  which  he  lias  poached 
cannot,  however,  he  taken  from  him  by  any  person,  except,  only,  when  he  is  on  the 
highway,  and  then  only  by  a  constable,  who  suspects  lie  has  poached  them.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  viz.,  where  the  poacher  is  stopped  on  the  highway  by  a  constable  (and  he  can- 
not be  stopped  by  any  other  person  there),  he  cannot  be  taken  into  custody,  but  merely 
is  liable  to  be  summoned  before  Justices,  and  fined.  Poachers  who  take  rabbits  in  (he 
night-time  now  commit  an  indictable  offense,  and  not  merely  an  offense  which  justices 
can  punish  summarily.  There  is  no  close-time  as  to  rabUts,  and  any  person  may  buy 
and  sell  them  without  any  license.  In  Scotland,  the  law  does  not  matenally  differ  from 
that  of  England  as  to  rabbits,  and  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  kill  them  if  there  is  noexpress 
reservation  of  them  to  the  landlrtrd.  Poachers  of  rabbits  are  punished  summarily  in  the 
same  way,  and  constables  on  highways  may  stop  poachers  as  in  England.  The  only 
difference  between  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland  is,  that  in  Ireland  a  game  license  is 
not  required  in  any  case  for  killing  rabbits,  whetlier  the  lands  are  the  sportsman's  own 
lands  or  not.    8ee  also  Game,  Poachin3.    Paterson's  Oame-laiMof  (hevnited  Kingdom. 

XABBIT-BEIH8  have  a  regular  commercial  value  in  consequence  of  the  hair  being 
well  adapted  for  felting  purposes;  hence  they  are  collected  in  large  numbers  by  (he 
cItiJIoniers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  haix  itself  is  not  unnequenUy  imported 
from  Holland  and  Oermany  under  the  errooeous  name  of  "  cony-woof."  Its  chief  use 
is  in  making  the  bodies  of  felt  hats;  and  this  is  now  done  by  machiuery  of  very  inge- 
nious construction.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  of  copper,  of  the  size  of  Uie  felt-cones 
required  by  the  hatters.  The  cone  is  covered  with  perforations,  and  it  fits  on  to  a  metal 
^ft  of  the  diameter  of  its  base  by  means  of  a  coUar,  which  can  be  turned  round  by  a 
tttnd,  so  as  to  carry  the  perforated  cone  with  it.  At  the  boUom  of  the  metal  shaft  is  a 
fan,  moved  by  machinery,  which  prodoces  a  strong  downward  draft,  so  that  if  the  huirs 
are  thrown  against  the  cone,  they  are  held  tightly  by  the  current  of  air  through  the  per- 
forations, and  as  the  cone  regularly  revolves,  its  outer  surface  becomes  entirely  coated 
with  tiie  rabbit-hair.  When  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  the  smooth  copper  cone  b 
easily  drawn  out,  leaving  a  cone  of  wool,  which  is  felted  by  the  usual  processes  of  wetting, 
beating,  etc.  Another  ingenious  contrivance  in  this  machine  is  to  make  the  draught  of 
lUr  caused  by  the  fan  blow  the  rabbit-fur  forward  to  the  cone,  so  as  to  distribute  it  with 
an  evenness  which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained. 

Tlie  skins,  after  llie  hair  has  been  removed  from  them,  are  sold  to  the  glue-makers, 
and  are  used-^mixed  with  ebredla  of  other  skins— in  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  size. 
Besides  these  uses,  the  skins  of  rabbits  are  dressed  as  fun,  in  various  ways,  to  supply 
tile  demand  for  cheap  articles;  and  so  skillfully  is  Ihte  branch  of  trade  carried  on,  that 
admirable  Imitations  of  the  rarer  and  more  costly  furs  are  made.  Thus,  ermine  and 
miniver  are  made  from  white  rabbit-skins,  the  black  ones  furnishing ^the  spots;  and  the 
common  variety  is  dressed  nnd  dyed  various  ways,  to  represent  the  furs  of  dark  colored 
animals.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  rabbit-fur  was  valued  very  highly,  and  was 
worn  by  the  nobles  of  the  realm;  this  is  referred  to  in  Uie  charter  of  the  Skinners' 
company. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  maifcet  In  the  United  States  for  the  imilatton  furs  pre- 
pared from  rabbit-skins,  to  wjiich  country  British  mannfacturers  have  largely  exported. 

BABELAIS,  Fbanqoib,  the  greatest  of  French  humorists,  was  born,  according  to  the 
general  statement  of  biographers,  in  1483,  but  more  prolwbly  toward  1495,  at  Chinon.  a 
sjnall  town  in  Touraine.  His  father,  Thomas  Rabelais,  was  proprietor  of  a  farm  in  the 
nei^borhood,  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  Its  wine,  the  sale  of  which  he,  perhaps, 
combined  with  the  business  of  an  apothecary.  His  prosperons  circumstances  enabled 
him  to  give  to  his  son  every  advantage  of  education,  and  at  an  early  nge  the  boy  was 
sent  as  a  pupil  to  the  neiglioring  ab^y  of  Beully.  His  progress  in  his  studies  being 
found  by  no  means  satisfactory,  he  was  thence  removed  to  the  university  of  Angers, 
Here — though  as  a  scholar  he  still  remained  quite  nndistinguiahed — he  was  fortiiniite 
enough  to  make  the  aeqimintance  of  Jcnn  (afterward  the  celebrated  caidinnl)  I>u  Bcllny. 
to  whose  steady  and  helpful  friendnhip  he  was  subsequently  mnch  indebted.  At  the 
desire  of  his  &ther  he  consented  to  embrace  the  monasti^||f|||^,^^]^^,(3^ai  passing 
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Uuough  the  preliminaty  noTitiate,  became  n  brotlicr  of  the  order  of  St  Fronds,  In  the 
eouvt'ul  of  FohiLuay  1«  Comie.  acconlhis  to  the  aiiniilist,  Pierre  de  Bt.  Ilomuald.  in  1511, 
hut  ihi:  (li-scovL-ry  of  a  docuiiieiit  by  Si.  B.  Filloii  {Puitou  et  Vendee,  Foiitenay,  lliCl), 
rcudui-d  tilt  dalu  lOlfl  more  probuble.  liiilx-Uis  now  devoit'd  himself  with  the  iitmoi-t 
anlur  !iud  perscvcreiice  lo  the  piosecutiim  of  his  hiiherto  neglected  studies.  Aiiniug  a1 
the  widcKt  culture  iitutiimble.  he  rungeil  the  whole  eii'clu  of  the  sciences  iis  then  under- 
stood. To  mediciue,  in  particular,  he  steins  to  have  been  strongly  attracted;  and  in  iho 
I  tiphtfL'  uf  luugUii^L-,  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  liu  is  said  to  have  altaim-d  a  com- 
'  iK-ieut  niiiBtei'v  uf  Italian,  t^punish,  German,  English,  Uclu^w,  and  Arabic.  Meantime, 
v  ith  his  broilier-Liiunks.  he  was  much  the  reverse  of  a  favorite.  They  hated  him  for 
his*  devotion  to  the  new  learning,  and  suspected  his  Greek  to  be  only  a  cover  for  heresy. 
About  .102;}  a  search  was  nmde  in  his  cell  for  suDpieious  hooks;  the  whole  were  confis- 
cated, luul  lo  save  himself  from  further  and  sharper  persecution  he  fled.  But  though 
niily  a  pour  munk,  the  wit  luid  learning  of  Itabehiis  had  gniued  bim  several  itiUuentiul 
Irieuds,  through  whose  esertions  he  obtained  from  p)pe  Clement  VII.  an  indulgence  to 
iiansfer  himself  fi-oni  the  oixler  of  tit.  Franois  to  that  of  Bt,  Benedict,  and  liecame  an 
inmuie  of  the  moitaxtery  of  MaiUezals.  For  the  caltmmj  afterwani  circulated,  that  his 
removal  was  necessiuiled  by  the  (Mlium  attached  to  a  life  of  profligate  indulgence,  there 
seems  no  reason  lo  suppose  that  there  ever  was  the  smallest  ground.  We  must  infer 
that  in  his  new  aboile  he  found  himself  not  much  more  comfortable  than  before,  as  after 
a  few  years  be  quitted  it  abruptly,  without  the  tuiiclion  of  his  ecclesiastical  Guperinrs, 
thereby  incurring'  the  severest  censures  of  the  church.  But  it  was  not  persecution  that 
induced  this  second  fiigbt  from  the  monastic  state.  It  was  the  incurable  aversion  of 
the  gi'otu,«que  humorist  to  the  restraiuls  of  the  "regular"  clergy.  And  nobody  seems 
to  have  really  blamed  him  for  Ids  profc^ssional  apostasy — liis  own  bishop,  among  others, 
r!!ceiving  him  at  his  table  In  tlie  most  friendly  manner!  During  16S4-S0  lie  appears 
to  have  fix-queuted  tlie  univei-silics  of  Piiiis  and  Bourg,  which  may  account  tor  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  university  manners  and  opinions  shown  in  his  great  work.  In 
tbe  year  1580  he  settled  himself  at  Montpellier,  and,  taking  a  medical  degree  at  the  nni- 
vcrsiiy,  was  nnpoiulcd  to  the  pot^t  of  iccinrer.  In  1532  lie  went  as  hospital  physician  to 
Lyons,  where  he  published  several  works  on  medical  science,  besides  other  miscellaneous 
matter  Itearing  on  arehstilt^-,  jurisprudence,  etc.  In  the  be^nning  of  1684,  hif^old 
friend,  Je:m  Dn  Bellay,  then  bishop  of  I^iris,  and  shortly  after  to  Iw  cardinal,  pnaK-d' 
through  Lyons  on  au  embassy  to  Borne,  whitlwr,  in  the  capacity  of  traveling  physician, 
Ral)elais  was  delighted  to  acromnauy  him,  in  fulfillment  of  a  desire  long  cherished. 
While  at  Rome  he  petitioned  Paul  111.  for  a  remission  of  the  pennlties  still  attaciied  to 
his  misdemeanor  before  mentioned;  and  through  the  intoifst  of  Du  Bellay  and  others,  a 
bull  was  obtained,  nlisolving  him  and  permitting  bis  reluni  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
But  he  continued  the  excn-ii^e  of  his  profefsion  of  meiiirine  at  Montpellier  and  other 
towns  till  1538,  when  he  withdrew  as  canon  into  Du  Bellay's  own  abbey  of  Si.  Manr  des 
Fos.ses,  near  Pans,  and  resume<l  his  monastic  habit.  The  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547, 
was  followetl  bv  the  fall  of  cardinal  Du  Bellay.  the  new  monarch,  Henry  II.,  favoring' 
the  cardinal  de  l.orraine.  Ralwlais  fihared  for  b  Time  hi  tbe  disgrace  of  his  old  protector, 
■whom  he  appears  lo  have  followed  lo  Bomc,  but  bis  tact  and  irrcsfstible  humor  won  him 
friends  among  the  Lorralnes.  and  in  1551  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mendon,  in  the 
occupancy  of  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  8o  far  as  record  remains  of 
it,  his  life  here  was  happy  and  blameless.  He  wns  exemplary  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty, 
profuse  of  charity,  sedulous  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  for  wtiich  his  medical  knowledge 
afforded  him  unusual  facilities,  and  always  specinlly  delighted  to  cultivate,  as  occasion 
served,  the  society  of  tiiose  any  way  noted  as  eminent  in  teaming  or  science.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1558, 'in  the  Rue  des  Jardins,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cemetery  of 
which  he  was  buried. 

Tbe  scientific  treatises  of  Rabelais  are — almost  in  the  nature  of  the  case — long  since 
utterly  forgotten;  but  his  rumance.in  which  are  narrated  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Gar- 
gantun  and  Pantagruct,continues  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  humor 
and  liTOtesque  invention.  In  the  form  of  a  sportive  and  extravagant  fiction,  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  !^t[rical  criticism  of  tlie  coniipt  society  of  the  period,  the  prevalent  follies  and  vices^ 
of  which  arc  parodied  witii  suiTirising  effect  and  ingemiily.  The  difflculty  of  its  alle- 
gorical form.  howeA-er.  and  the  quantity  of  recondite  allusion  H  embodies,  tend  some- 
what to  impair  the  effect  of  the  work  for  most  modem  readers.  Also,  it  must  be  sold, . 
tliat  in  his  attempt  to 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  Infected  world, 

it  is  tbe  whim  of  the  writer  to  infect  himself  with  not  a  little  of  its  foulness ;  and  such  is 
the  riotous  license  of  the  buffoonery,  fnim  behind  which,  as  a  stalking-horse,  lie  shoots 
the  arrows  of  wit,  that  few  books  are  less  fitted  for  general  perusal  in  the  present  more 
decorous  times.  On  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  niheism  ' 
was  freely  preferred  against  Rabelnis,  and  certain  other  scandals  were  circulated,  for 
wiiich  there  seems  to  have  been  in  bis  life  no  foundation,  except  as  the  free  tone  aspnnicd 
bv  tj>e  writer  migbt  suggest  a  precarious  inference  to  defective  mondity  in  the  man. 
The  religious  corruptions  of  tlie  time,  and  the  vices  of  tlie  priestly  class,  had  foimed 
one  favorite  theme  of  his  satire,  and  ho  simply  paid  the  usual  penalty  in  thu-s  inciu-ring 
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the  e&ST  Tetort  calaiDntnas.  See  DelMnzc,  Frangois  Sa^laU  (t^lT.  18i1),  and  P.  T^norolx, 
Bab^aa  sa  Vieet  tet  Outragen  (Par.  maO),  in  the  latter  of  which  works  the  incidents  of 
hid  career  ore  for  the  first  time  clearly  and  correctly  narrated. 

B&B'IES,  the  name  given  to  a  disease  affecting  the  dos  and  other  Bnimals,  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  ia  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Horace;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  then  so  virulent  in  its  nature,  or  alarming  in  its  oonsequeoces,  and  Aris* 
totle,  perhaps  in  ignorance,  states  that  man  was  not  Bubject  to  its  attacks.  It  was  very 
prevalent  on  the  continent  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  bijt  was  comparatively  rare  in  this 
country  until  the  last  century.  This  malady  stands  almost  alone  In  this,  that  ull  animals 
seem  liable  to  its  attacks. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  dispute  amon?  some  of  our  best  authorities  whether  raUes  be  occa- 
sionnlly  gpontaneova  in  tbe  carmvora — the  only  animals  in  which  it  Is  nndoabtedly 
inherent — or  communicoted  solely  by  inoculation.  ■ 

Looking  simply  at  the  hittory  of  the  disease,  the  facts  would  seem  to  be  against  the 
spontaneity  theory.  Rabies  is  not  known  in  some  countries,  such  as  the  cape  of  Good 
Bone,  8.  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  South  Sea  ishinds,  Li«bon,  where  dogs  swann ;  and 
in  Constantinople,  where  they  go  at  large,  and  support  themselves  on  offula  of  all  kinds 
and  qualities,  Uie  disease  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  John  Hunter  relates  that  it  was 
not  known  in  Jamaica  for  40  years  previous  to  1783,  when  it  was  introduced  by  an 
affected  dog  from  America;  and  Dr.'  Hamilton  says  that  curs  of  the  most  wretched 
desciiption  abound  in  the  island  of  Madeira— that  they  are  affected  with  almost  every 
disease,  tormented  by  flies,  by  heat,  tUrat,  and  famine,  yet  no  rabid  doj;  was  ever  seen 
there.  Tlicre  is  often,  no  doubt,  mat  difllculty  in  ti-acing  the  oaose  of  rabjea  from 
inoculation.  The  owner  may  feel  convinced  that  his  diseased  dcg  had  almost  never 
Iwcn  out  of  his  sight,  or  exposed  to  an  affected  animal ;  but  when  we  consider  the  pred- 
atory habits  of  the  dog.  and  bis  love  of  association,  and  how  easily  he  can  steal  away 
unobserved  by  night  or  by  day  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  we  can  readily  acccunt  for 
the  most  vigilant  eye  being  occasionally  off  its  guard.  It  has  Ireen  asked,  iis  an  objection 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  contagion  or  inoculation,  How  was  rabies  at  first  originated?  But 
tbe  same  difficulty  attends  the  case  of  small-pox  and  other  diseases  which  now  arise 
oolyfrom  contagion. 

There  is  another  ImpcfftRnt  peeaUaritv  in  this  disease  on  whicli  medical  men  are  divided 
— vie,  whether  the  virus  of  a  rabid  animal,  other  than  of  the  earninorous  species,  can 
communicate  the  disease.  Experiments  to  -test  this  were  made  by  some  foreign  sur- 
geons of  eminence,  by  Drs.  Vaughan  and  Babiu^ton  of  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary college;  audit  is  reported  thjit  iu  every  mstance  they  failed  in  prod  iiei  off  the 
disease.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  others  have  not  so  failed  in  their  object.  IIII. 
Majendie  and  Bruchet  in  1833  inoculated  two  dozs  with  the  saliva  of  a  liydropliobic  man, 
and  it  restdted  in  one  of  the  dogs  becominji;  rabiil,  which  in  turn  comnuinlcated  the  dis- 
ease to  other  dogs  and  some  sheep.  Mr.  Eari,  -the  well-known  London  surgeon,  in 
administering  medicine  to  a  Iiydropbobic woman,  was  bitten  by  her,  and  he  immediately 
excised  tbe  bitten  port.  Being  accused  of  unnecessary  fear  and  cowardice,  he  deter- 
mined to  justify  his  fears,  and  haviiur  inoculated  rabbits  with  the  woman's  saliva,  some 
of  them  became  rabid.  Mr.  King  of  Bnth  sacceecded  in  producing  the  disease  in  a 
common  ben  by  the  vims  of  a  cow.  Several  other  cases  could  be  related,  but  it  may 
serve  our  purpose  to  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Touatt:    "I  can  imagine  that 

disease  shall  not  Iw  readily  communicated  by  the  saliva  of  a  graminivorous  animal ; 
but  I  have  onco  produced  it  in  the  dog  with  the  saliva  of  an  ox,  and  twice  with  that  of 
the  horse,  but  I  have  ftuled  to  do  it  in  very  many  cases.  While  on  this  point,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  once  saw  a  rabid  horse  bite  a  young  man's  hand  rather  severely, 
wbilc  incautiously  ^ving  it  a  ball  of  medicine,  and  he  accompanied  him  to  sir  Astlcy 
Cooper. who,  according  to  his  invariable  practice,  as  he  told  us,  applied  nitrous  ncid  to  the 
injured  part,  and  he  assured  us  that  no  \yaA  effects  would  accrue;  and  neither  tlierc  did." 

We  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  leading  eym^mt  of  rabies  in  the  d<^  and  liorsK 
These  may  Iw  exhitrited  in  tiie  dog  in  a  fbw  days,  or  it  may  be,  and  often  Is,  weeks,  and 
even  montJis  after  he  has  been  bitten.  At  first  he  loses  his  appetite,  IwcmiKB  sullen, 
fidget;'  has  a  vacant  gnze,  licks  or  gnaws  the  injured  part,  laps  any  liquid  that  comes  in 
his  wa;  -for  he  has,  unlike  man,  no  dislike  for  water,  altbough  he  ^s  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing  it — eats  wood,  straw,  hair,  and  other  indigestible  substances;  and  in  a  day  nr 
two  he  becomes  quarrelsome,  bent  on  misclilef,  bites" at  anything  that  comes  in  his  ivay, 
and  bis  bark  is  more  like  a  howl;  his  lower  jaw  often  becomes  pendulous,  and  general 
paralysis  sometimes  preccles  death;  and  as  a  nilo.  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  lie  dies.  Tiie 
principal  post-mortem  appearance  are  tliese — enlargement  and  increased  vasculnrity  of 
the  saUvary  glands,  inflamed  condition  of  tlie  base  of  the  tongue'  and  fiiuces,  epiglottis, 
and  stomach,  which  last  organ  almost  invariably  contains  mtst  indigestible  su1)stances  as 
Btraw,  hair,  of&it,  etc.  The  symptoms  in  the  horse,  which  become  apparent  in  a  few 
weeks,  are  those  of  extreme  irritalwlity.  He  trembles,  heaves,  and  paws,  Ftasrcera  and 
falls;  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  suddenly  rises  again,  and  appears  settled  and  col- 
lected, when  he  wilt  again  exhibit  the  usual  distressing  symptoms.  He  is  sometimes 
miscbievoas,  oite^  foams,  and  soorls;  and  generally  in  three  days  be  diesvparalj-zed  and 
exhausted.  Digitzed  by  ^OOQ IC 


The  diaense  seems  primarily  to  be  one  of  blood-poimming,  and  not,  as  some  liave 
repruseated  it,  an  aSei'iiou  of  Uie  nervous  system.  We  know  tliat  some  instances  of 
blood-poisoning  tcriiiinuie  with  coma,  or  convulsions,  but  uro  not.  on  that  account,  to  be 
ocmsidered  as  proceeding  from  nerrous  disease.  Wbatuver.may  be  the  predse  nature  ot 
the  disease.  It  Is  certain  thaS  no  care  haa  been  discoTuredtfor  it.  The  writer  has  seen 
many  dogs,  some  horses,  and  on  ox  in  alt  the  different  stages  of  it,  and  many  attempts 
at  a  cure  tried,  without  producing  even  any  palliative  effects,  and  every  one  of  the 
patients  died  in  the  ordinary  course,  whether  anything  or  nothing  was  done.  As  the 
disease  is  so  rare,  and — contrarv  to  popular  belief— is  not  more  prevalent  at  one  period 
of  the  yeartban  anotlier,  no  anticipatoiy  precautionary  measures  can  be  lakeu.  Prevent- 
ive measures,  however,  when  It  ts  Icaown,  or  even  suspected,  that  the  disease  has  mani- 
fested itself,  should  not  for  as  Instant  be  neglected.  All  dogs  known  to  have  been 
bitten,  or  been  in  the  company  of  the  rabid  animal,  should  be  immediately  destroyed, 
and  every  other  dog  in  the  town  and  district  conHned,  or  doeely  muzzled,  for  several 
weeks,  or  even  monUia  Ai  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  when  a  human  being  is  Utten 
\jf  a  raUd  animal,  see  Htdbofhobu. 

BUmT,  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  formeriy^  in  nse.  It  wdg^ied  but  800  lbs.,  and 
fired  a  small  ball  of  If  in.  dlamettar,  with  a  very  hmited  range. 

RABUN,  a  ca  in  extreme  n.e.  Georgia,  drained  the  Ch^tooga  and  Little  Tennes- 
see rivers  and  Tallulah  creek;  500  sq.m. ;  pon.  '80.  4.684—4,689  of  American  birth  193 
colored.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  niountafnoiu;  in  the  a  part  are  the  Tallulah  falls, 
of  great  beauty,  situated  in  a  wild  gorge.  Corn  and  pork  are  the  only  products.  The 
county  is  notexl  as  the  home  of  many  illicit  distillers.  Co.  seat,  Clayton. 

BA'CAHOtTT,  a  farinaceous  food  imported  from  the  Barhary  coast,  and  sometimes 
recommended,  but  with  questionable  judiciousness,  to  invalids.  It  is  believed  to  consist 
of  the  meal  of  the  acortis  of  tlie  Barbary  oak  (quereui  AaOoto),  flavored  witli  some 
aromatic  herb.  It  is  sometimes  sold  under  its  French  designation  ot  racahaut  des  Arabet. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  tacahout  (q.v.). 

BACALICVTO,  or  RAQALMtTTO,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Qirgenti,  in  an  inland 
situation,  on  tb«  crest  of  a  hill  12  m.  n.e.  from  Qirgenti.  It  Is  said  to  be  of  Saracenic 
origin.  It  has  a  castle  buUt  by  Frederick  Chiaramtmte  in  the  14th  century.  Pop.  '71, 
11,018. 

KACCOn'OI,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  northern  Italr,  pleRsantlv  situated  on  the  Maira,  24  m. 
E.  of  Turin  by  railway.  Its  palace,  surrounded  by  a  small  but  handsomely  loid-out  park, 
is  one  of  the  country  restdesces  of  the  royal  family.  Bilk  fabrics  and  twist,  and  woolen 
doths,  are  manufactured.   Pop.  8,311. 

BACCOOK',  or  Racoon,  Proejfon,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  bear  family,  vreida. 
but  differing  widely  from  the  typicd  members  of  that  family,  in  being  less  perfectly 
plantigrade,  the  whole  sole  of  tfie  foot  being  indeed  rested  on  the  ground  when  tlie  anf- 
ninl  is  still,  but  being  partly  raised  when  it  walks,  while  when  running  it  only  touclies 
the  ground  with  the  tips  of  its  toes,  uid  moves  in  a  bounding  manner.  The  dentition 
also  differs  from  that  of  bears,  there  beinE,  for  one  thing,  only  six  instead  of  seven 
molars  on  each  tide  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  dentition  indicates  an  aptitude  both  for  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food.  The  general  appearance  may  be  described  as  intermediate 
between  tiiat  of  a  fox  uid  of  a  bear  in  miniature.  The  raccoons  are  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. The  common  raccoon  (P.  htor)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the 
8.  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  fox,  irrayish-brown:  the  muzzle  white.  The 
hair  is  of  two  kinds,  an  under  coat  soft  aad  woolly,  of  a  uniform  gray;  and  long  and 
rather  stiff  bairs  projecting  through  the  wool,  and  alternately  marked  witli  black  and 
grayish-white.  Tne  raccoon  frequents  the  sea-shore,  and  the  margin  of  swamps  and 
rivera  It  commits  great  ravages  on  fields  of  Indian  com,  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  etc., 
and  is  not  less  destructive  to  poultry.  It  feeds  much  on  oysters,  partictilarly  In  the 
alluvial  coast-iands  of  Carolina  and  neighboring  regions  where  the  American  oyster 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  exhibits  great  dexterity  in  opening  oys- 
ters. It  is  also  very  fond  of  crabs  and  other  crustaceans.  It  has  a  curious  hr.bit  of  dip- 
ping or  washing  Its  food  in  water,  whence  its  specific  name  fotor  (Lat.  washer).  When 
pursued,  it  often  takes  refuge  in  a  tree,  climbing  with  great  agility,  hut  its  destruction  Is 
then  considered  sare,  wltencse  the  American  proreTUnr  reference  to  a  tre^d  'eoon.  The 
fur  of  the  necooa  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce. — Another  species,  the  Cbab-katibo  Raccoon  (P.  eaneriwru^,  the  crab-dof 
of  Guiana,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  South  America  e.  of  the  Andes.  It  is  rather  larger 
than  tbc  common  racc6on.  although  very  similar  to  it. — Both  species  of  raccoon  display 
the  same  love  of  glittering  things  which  is  so  remarkable  in  magpies,  jackdaws,  and 
others  of  the  crow  family.  Mr.  Wood  mentions  in  his  Ifaturai  Hittorj/  that  a  common 
laccoon  did  its  best  to  get  a  ring  off  lits  finger  by  hitdilng  one  of  its  crooked  clavre  into 
the  ring,  and  pulling  with  all  its  strength;  and  a  gentleman  once  resident  in  Guiana 
informal  the  writer  of  this  article  that  a  crab-eaUng  raccotm,  which  he  canj^t  young, 
and  completely  tamed,  showed  such  a  pn^iensi^  to  steal  sUver  sporaa  that  no  ms 

oUiged  to  send  it  away  into  the  woods.  i 
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a  term  employed  Id  some  cases,  parttcalarly  in  the  English  chonixl,  to  desig- 
nate the  powerful  current  formed  by  a  rusliinjf  tide.  Thus,  bctwceo  the  inland  of  Aldor- 
and  cape  La  Hogue,  on  tlie  coast  of  France,  is  the  Baee  of  Alderney;  aiul  off  tlie  isle 
of  Portland,  oa  the  coast  of  Doraetshire,  England,  Is  the  Hae$  of  Forltand. 

SACS.  "A  race  Is  a  class  of  Individuals  concerning  which  there  are  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  constitute  a  separate  species,  or  a  variety  of  a  rect^nlzed  one.  Hence  the 
term  is  tubseetite;  i.e.,  it  applies  to  the  opinion  of  the  inza^ator  ratlier  than  to  the  ol^eet  of 
Vie  invettigaiion;  so  that  Its  power  is  that  of  the  Bymbol  for  an  unknown  (quantity  in 
algebra.  The  present  writer  having  as  yet  found  no  tribe  or  family  for  which  a  suffl- 
dent  reason  for  raldngit  to  a  new  species  has  been  adduced,  has  either  not  used  the  word 
nee  at  all.  or  used  it  Inadvertently.  Its  proper  place  is  In  inveii^fation,  not  In  exposi- 
tion."— Latham,  Statural  Butory  of  the  VaiieUet  of  lian. 

BACE,  the  portion  of  a  loom  from  which  the  shuttle  Is  projected  throu^  the  shed,  or 
separated  threads  of  the  warp. 

KACB-E0X8E,  a  breed  of  horses  distinguished  for  extreme  fleetness.  It  owes  its  orlgia 
in  great  measure  to  Arabian,  Barbary,  and  Turkish  horses  introduced  Into  England.  The 
great  interest  taken  in  horse-racing  (q.v.)  since  the  time  of  James  I.,  has  led  to  the  great- 
eat  care  of  the  animals  employed  In  ft,  and  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  breed.  The 
race-boTK  is  generully  longer-bodied  Uian  the  banter,  and  the  same  power  of  leaping  is 
not  required.   See  HoBSB-KACisa. 

BACXIOE'  (Lat.  raeemut,  a  bunch  of  grapes),  in  botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence  (q.v.) 
which  is  cenMptial  (see  Cehtrifdoal  akd  CsHTRmcTAL).  and  in  which  the  fiower- 
stalk  throws  off  branchlets  (pedtceb)  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  each  bearing  a  single 


white  currant  and  in  tlte  barberry.  Notwithstanding  the  origin  oif  the  nam^  a  bunch  of 
grapes  is  not  a  true  raceme,  but  a  panicle  (q.v.). 
SAGBmo  AOXD.  See  Tastabic  Acid. 

BACHXL,  EusA  (properly  Elisa  Rachei.  Eelix),  a  celebrated  French  tragedienne, 
was  b.  at  Munf,  in  Switzerland,  of  poor  Jewish  parent?,  on  Feb.  28, 1820.  The  fnniily 
removed  to  Lyons,  in  France;  and  in  order  toaid  in  its  support,  the  child  Rachel  and  lier 
sister  Sarah  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  for  chance  cnituities  in  the  streets  and  cafis  of 
the  place.  In  1881  the  household  was  transferred  to  Fari^  and  for  Rachel,  lessons  were 
procured  in  ainring  frrnn  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  day.  In  music,  riie  gave  no  promise 
of  special  excellence;  and  In  1888  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  an 
actress.  Though  her  talent  had  previously  been  discerned  by  certain  of  the  more  judi 
ciouB  (among  others,  Jules  Janln  and  the  celebrated  MUe.  Mars),  it  whs  only  in 
1838  that  in  the  character  of  "  Camille,"  in  Corneille's  Iragedv  of  Let  HorticfB,  she  first 
strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  admiraticn  excited  bv  her  perform- 
ance rapidly  grew  into  enthusiasni;  and  from  this  time  forward,  in  the  great  parts 
supplied  by  the  classic  masterpieces  of  Comeille.  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  she  shone  with- 
out a  rival.  In  1843  her  fome  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  In  her  appearance  as 
"Fhddre"  in  the  tragedy  of  Uiat  name  by  Radna  In  Adrievne  Lecouvreur,  a  piece  expressly 
written  for  her  by  MH.  Legouv^  and  Scribe,  she  had  also  immense  success,  though  in 
other  more  modem  parts,  her  popularity  was  somewhat  less.  The  furor  excited  in 
Pliris  in  1848  by  her  public  recitation  of  the  Marteillaiae  Hymn,  in  tl»e  interest  of  the 
revolntioTiary  government,  will  continue  to  connect  her  name  with  the  public  history  of 
the  period.  In  1849  she  made  the  tour  of  the  French  provinces,  and  sulisequently  visited 
England  and  Russia^  everywhere  meeting  with  success  and  enthusiastic  recognitlofl. 
Her  health,  however,  had  begun  to  fall:  in  1665,  in  the  course  of  a  professional  visit  to 
America.  It  altogether  gave  way,  and  she  returned  utterly  prostrated.  A  residence  at 
Cairo  failed  to  restore  her  to  strength;  and  on  Jan.  8,  1868.  slie  died  at  Cannet,  near 
Toulon.  As  an  artist,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  her  genius,  she  had  probably  never 
been  quite  equaled.  Of  the  burning  intensity  which  cliarnctcrized  her  rendering  of 
pajiaion  in  its  fiercer  concentrations,  no  words  can  give  an  adequate  image.  "She  does 
not  act — she  suffers,"  some  one  very  well  eaid  of  her.  Her  "  Pb&dre"— by  common  consent 
her  masterpiece — was  an  apocnlypse  of  human  agony,  not  to  !«  forgotten  by  anyone  who 
everwitnessed  it.  In  chnmcter,  Rachel  was  neither  oxemplnry  noramiable.  Of  thedctaila 
of  her  private  life,  it  is  as  well  that  nothing  should  be  said.  In  her  professional  relations, 
she  was  notoriously  gra^tp'^pind  avaridous.  Herlmmensepnpularityenabled  her,  during 
much  of  her  career,  pretty  mucli  to  dictate  her  own  terms  to  managers,  and  of  this  power. 
She  is  said  to  have  availed  iierself  without  scruple  or  generosity.  In  this  way  she  very 
rapidly  amassed  a  large  fortune.  If  little  else  of  good  is  on  record  of  her.  site  was 
constant  in  her  home  affections,  and  throughout  she  frankly  made  her  whole  family 
sharers  of  her  prosperity. 

BA'CiOB  (Gr.  the  back-bone),  in  botany,  the  primai-p  floral  axie,  an  eloninition  of  the 
stem  or  of  a  brancli.  from  which  arise  the  flower-stalks  (peduncles),  or  to  which  the 
flowers  are  immediately  affixed. 

RACINE,  a  CO.  in  ae.  Wisconsin,  drained  by  Fox  and  Root  rivars,  a  bounded  by 
lake  Michigan  on  the  e. ;  trnveraed  by  the  Chicago  and  KorthvifR^^yisyOltdCM^tem 
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Union  raUroads;  840  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  80,021—20,813  of  American  birtb.  Burfuse  level 
and  fertile;  wbeitt,  oats,  com,  luy,  and  cattle  are  the  staples..  Co.  seat,  Racine. 

BACUTE,  a  cily  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  lake  Micliigan,  at  the  moutli  of  Root  river, 
which  forms  an  excellent  hiirbor,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  riiilwiiy, 
S8  m.  8.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  ship-yards,  factories,  furnaces,  etc.  Pop.  'GO,  7,823;  '70, 
9,830;  '75,  18,282. 

RACINE  (ante),  pleasantly  situated  on  land  elevated  about  40  ft.  from  the  level  of 
the  lake,  aud  projecting  several  m.  beyond  the  shore  line;  pop.  '80,  16,031.  It  is  a  sUv- 
tioQ  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Nortliwestem,  and  on  the  Western 
Union  railroads.  The  town,  incorporated  in  1848,  is  inferior  in  size  to  Milwaukee  only. 
The  city  is  pleasantly  laid  out  and  has  many  fine  residences.  On  tlie  chief  street  (Alain 
St.)  Is  Itocine  college,  an  Episcopal  institution,  established  in  1653,  iu  which  are  about  30 
iDsfractors  and  300  stodents. .  The  lake  commerce  of  the  t^ty  is  coaslderehle,  but  manu- 
factures are  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  number  of  factories  islai^;  among  the 
articles  produced  are  boots  and  shoes,  wa^ns,  tiircshing-machincs,  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements,  silverware,  and  trunks.  There  ;ire  4  papers,  2  banks,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic academy,  and  public  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  and  24  churches. 

SACIKE,  ^BAS,  the  most  admired  of  all  the  French  dramatists,  was  b.  at  Ferte-Milon, 
Dec.  31,  1639,  of  a  respectable  family  belonging  to  the  boargeouiie.  At  the  age  of  four 
lie  tost  aoth  his  parents,  and  then  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandfather,!)^  wlioin 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Beauvais.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  16.  at  which  tune 
Ills  grandfather  ^ed.  He  was  then  taken  to  Port  Royal  (q.v.),  where  hfs  grandmother 
and  Ills  aunt  Agnes  were  leading  a  recluse  life,  and  placed  at  the  school  which  had  been 
opened  in  that  celebrated  retreat  by  the  pious  scholars  assembled  there.  Racine  aston- 
ished his  teachers  by  the  rapidity  or  his  progress  in  all  his  studies,  especially  in  Greek; 
but  he  won  their  regards  still  more  by  the  affection  ate  seriousness  of  his  character,  which 
gave  a  delicacy  to  his  ardent  sensibilities  and  vivid  imagination.  Thev  loved  him,  yet 
they  trembled  for  him.  When  they  saw  him  wander-— Sophocles  or  Euripides  iu  his 
hnud — among  the  slmdows  of  the  abbey,  anxiety  took  possession  of  their  hearts;  and 
when  they  learned  tliat  he  secretly  indulged  iu  the  sinful  pastime  of  making  verses,  they 
even,  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  their  favorite.  Their  punislimeot  was  indeed  an 
odd  one,  for  they  oblisred  him  to  turn  the  hymns  of  tlie  Roman  breviary  into  French 
verse!  Novels  were  plaoed  under  the  same  buu  as  poetry.  One  day  the  sacristan  Lance- 
lot found  him  reading  tlio  Byzantine  romauce  of  bishop  Hcliodorus  (q.v.),  entitled  Tha 
Loves  of  Tiu-a;/.-ii6»  and  Olmndeia.  and  threw  tlie  book  in  the  lliii;  but  Racine  says  that 
it  was  already  fixed  la  his  memory,  and  that  he  smiled  at  this  futile  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  it.  We  can  easily  see  that  Ractue  was  nut  at  all  asceticaUy  disposed  as  yet.  After  a 
residence  o£  three  yean)  at  Port  Royal,  during  which  time  he  had.  among  otiier  things, 
reatl  and  annotated  the  Iiest  Greek  and  I^tin  classics,  he  went  to  the  college  d'Harcourt 
to  finish  his  curriculum  with  the  study  of  logic.  Then  he  went  out  to  "  see  life,"  got 
into  loose  company,  became  in-egidar  liimsclf,  andeven  grew  so  reckless  as  to  burlesque, 
in  his  correspomleneo,  the  pious  phraseology  ia  vogue  at  Port  Royal.  Deep  was  the 
grief  and  incessant  were  the  remonslraoces  of  his  old  friends,  but  they  were  long  with- 
out avail.  He  had  made  some  little  name  as  a  poet  by  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the 
kinv.  and  liad  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  pension  for  it,  but  still  his  income  was  small 
uuTprecarious ;  and  when  a  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a  canon-regular  of  the  churcli  of 
SL  Genevieve  at  Uzes,  in  Languedoc,  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  benefice,  Racine 
went  to  live  wilh  liim  in  1661,  and  tried  to  study  systeraalic  tlieologj-.  But  the  effort 
was  a  hopeless  one.  ^Vhilc  he  gazed  vacantly  into  the  Snmrna  of  St.  'Thomas,  his 
thoughts  were  with  Arioato  and  Sophocles.  In  the  summer  of  1662  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  di^ust.  and  rammenced  life  as  a  dramalio  writer,  havinjj  meanwhile  made  the 
acquamtauce  of  MoliOre  and  Bolleau.  His  first  piece  was  the  Frera  Eammia,  played  in 
1604;  but  it  was  not  till  1667,  when  bis  ./l/i^romo^iu  appeared,  that  the  power  and  pecu- 
liar character  of  his  geuius  excited  marked  attention.  For  the  next  ten  years  his  career 
as  a  dramatist  was  uusiirpassably  brilliant,  yet,  .stnmge  to  say,  we  know  almost  nothing 
of  his  private  or  social  life  during  that  time.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  little 
more  than  a  few  meager  facts  relative  to  his  literary  performances,  the  chief  of  which 
are  JBritiianicu/i,  Be.reiiice,  Ba^azet,  MUJiridatit,  Iphigeaie,  and  Phhdre.  Suddenly,  at  the 
early  age  of  38,  in  the  full  suoshinc  of  his  fame  and  visor  of  his  power,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  both  tlie  stage  and  the  world,  and  become  a  Qulhuaian  monk.  The  effect  of 
his  Port-Ro^'al  training  was  now  seen.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  literary  ambitions  and 
strifes,  his  htlle  e.tcesses,  irrecularlties,  and  amours,  Racfne  had  carried  with  him  a  keen 
and  faithful  conscience;  aud  partly  from  disamwintment,  partly  from  remorse,  he 
longed  to  forget  all  in  acts  of  devotion.  With  diraculty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  mod- 
ify the  rimr  of  his  purpose,  and  instead  of  seeking  for  religious  felicity  through  the  pri- 
vations of  solitude,  and  the  severities  nf  penance,  to  do  so  through  marriage  with  some 
pious  woman,  and  tlic  cultivation  of  domestic  virtues.  A  suitable  lady — very  devout, 
hut  not  very  intellitrcnt — was  found  for  tlie  poet  in  the  daughter  of  the  city-treasurer  of 
Amiens,  and  the  nuirriiiBie  look  place  in  1077.  Seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  datigli- 
ters.  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Shortly  after  It,  Racine  was  appointed  iistoriognipher 
to  the  king.   Ueucuforth  Ills  course  tA  life  was  pursued  with  the  titUMtttRsatli^lyi^oi^ 
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third  of  the  day  being  gWen  to  Ood.  another  to  hia  family  and  friends,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  king.  His  Mmer  (1690)  and  AVtaUe  (1691)  are  the  only  dramas  which  he  producod 
^^r  bis  coDTeraiou,  and  they  are  profoundJy  imbued  with  religiouii  feeling.  Atiiatiti  is 
reckoned  by  some  his  finest  effort,  and  certiunly  tiie  only  one  which  can  at  all  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  it  is  the  PAMre.  The  poet  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  April  21, 
1689. 

Racine's  dramatic  genius  was  essentially  French,  or  pseudo-classical,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  easy  for  £iiglishmeu  trained  to  appreciate  the  power,  maguificence,  and  varioiy 
of  the  Sbakespeariau  tragedy,  to  sympathize  with  it  or  to  criticise  it  impartially.  lu  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  %e  is  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  moat  sublime,  of  all  their  dra- 
matists. Comeille  may  at  times  exhibit  a  grander  and  more  rugged  energy,  but  in 
beauty,  grace,  and  a  certain  tender  majesty  of  style,  Kacine  is  held  to  be  without  a 
rival;  and  it  must  i>e  remembered  that  style,  and  not  portraiture  of  human  character,  is 
the  thing  in  which  French  dramatists  aim  to  shine.  The  declamatioDs  in  which  the 
heroes  aud  heroines  of  Kacine  indulge  are  marvelous)^  fine  pieces  of  rhetoric;  but,  com- 
pared with  the  Elizatfetban  drama,  they  are  deficient  m  deep  insigliC  into  human  nature 
and  in  genuine  passion,  while  humor  is  alto^ther  excluded.  See  Memoirea  of  Racine, 
edited  by  his  son  Louis.  The  editions  of  bia  works  are  innumerable,  aud  some  are  of 
great  Bplendor;  that  of  Oirodet  (Paris,  8  toIs,  1801-06)  being  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
spedmeos  of  typography  in  the  world. 

SACK  (Sai.  vyrocan,  Qer.  reeken,  to  stretch),  an  instrument  of  torture,  used  for  extract* 
ing  confessions  from  criminals  and  suspected  persons.  It  consisted  of  a  large  oblong 
frame  of  wood,  with  four  beams  a  little  raised  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  siiffmT 
was  stretched  and  bound.  Cords  were  attaclied  to  his  extremities,  and  gradually 
strained  by  means  of  a  lever  and  pulleys,  till  the  operation,  if  persisted  in,  caused  drsio- 
cation  of  tbe  limbs.  The  ruck  was  Known  in  the  1st  and  2d  centuries  in  the  s.  oF 
Europe,  and  applied  to  the  earlv  Christians.  It  wus  in  use  in  England  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  According  to  Coke,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  tower  by  the  dubo 
of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  tower,  in  1447,  whence  it  came  to  be  called  the  "dnke  of 
Exeter's  dnugbter."  It  is  mentioned  by  Holinshed  in  1467;  but  its  use  first  bccamo 
common  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  an  implement  of  torture  for  prisoners  confined 
in  tbe  Tower.  Tlie  infliction  of  the  punishment  ot  the  rack  took  place  during  the  reijrn 
of  tbe  Tudor  sovereigns  by  warrant  of  council,  or  under  the  sign-manual.  In  16S8, 
however,  on  the  murder  by  Fellon  of  Ihe  duke  of  Buckingham,  it  ueing  proposed  in  the 
privy-council  to  put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  that  he  might  discover  his  accom- 
plice^, the  judges  resisted  the  proceeding,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  In  vari- 
ous coiintnca  of  Europe  the  rack  has  been  much  used  both  the  civil  authoillii^  in 
cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators,  and  by  members  of  the  inquisition  to  extort  a  recanta- 
tion of  heresy.    It  Is  no  longer  in  use  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

BACK,  or  Rack-wobk,  is  a  straight  bar,  with  cogs  or  teeth  placed  along  it,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  nmilarcoga  or  teeth  placed  on  a  wheel,  thus:  If  tbe  barisnotmovabk', 
tbe  wheel  is  attached  to  a  traversing  frame,  and  as  it  revolves,  is  moved  along  by  ihc 
resistance  of  its  teeth  to  those  on  the  bar.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  formatio'h  of  ii 
railway  was  first  projected,  the  rail  and  tlie  driving-wheel  of  the  en^ne  to  be  both  fur- 
nished with  corresponding  (eeth.  In  mechanics,  rack-work  has  inDumerable  appHca- 
tions. 

XACKHTS  (Fr.  raqruette),  a  game  frequently  played  in  England;  It  is  merely  a  modem 
variety  of  the  old  game  of  tennis  (q.v.). 

BACK-BEHT  is  the  full  yearly  value  of  lands  let  upon  lease,  or  to  an  occupier,  or  held 
by  a  tenant  for  life,  as  distingiiiBbed  from  the  value  fixed  by  tbe  lease  or  agreement 
between  the  parties,  and  which  is  often  less  or  greater  than  the  real  value. 

BAOOOV'DA,  or  KuTRU,  the  fur  of  the  coypu  (q.v.). 

BACZ,  or  O  Beczb,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  In  tbe  Servian  Wojwodschaft,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Theiss,  86  m.  n.e.  of  Feterwardein.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com.  Pop. 
11,000. 

BADACK  ATTD  BAIICK,  two  parallel  cbwns  of  islands  in  the  group  called  Harshairs 

islands.    Sec  Polykbsia. 

BASCLITFE,  Ann,  the  most  popular  English  novelist  at  the  close  of  tbe  last  century, 
was  b.  in  London,  July  9,  1764.  She  was  of  respectable  parents  named  Ward.  In  her 
2Sd  year  she  married  iVIr.  William  Radcliffe,  a  student  of  law,  but  who  became  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Engluh  Chronicle.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  lived  much 
in  retirement,  known  only  to  a  few  friends,  by  whom  she  was  warmly  esteemed.  Her 
works  are— r/w  Castlea  of  Atldin  and  Dunbayne  (1789);  A  Sicilian  Bomance  (1790);  The 
Bomanee  of  the  jF^trett  {1791);  iht  Mytierieaof  Udolp!u}{Xl9i);  A  Journey  through  HoiJand, 
etc.  (1794);  and  The  Italian  {Vt^T).  Mrs.  RadcllCfe 'a  popularity  was  constantly  Increasing 
down  to  the  date  of  her  latest  work,  when,  in  her  33d  year,  "like  an  actress' in  full  pos- 
session of  her  applauded  powers,"  as  Scott  has  remarked,  "she  chose  to  retreat  from  tbe 
stage  in  the  full  hlaze  of  her  fame."  She  lived  26  years  afterward.  dyinsrin^S^  |  JFor 
the  copyright  of  her  Mystmet  of  UtUUpko,  her  best  work,  she  rec39^^EltK^tdli^&at 
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of  The  SaUan,  £800,  Tlieee  sums  were  at  the  time  coDsiderad  excesslTe,  and  were  per- 
haps the  largest  ever  given  in  this  country  for  works  of  fiction  until  the  great  era  of 

the  Waverley  novels.  A  sixth  romatice,  entitled  Oatton  de  Blondex^le,  and  a  colle<^on 
of  Poems  hy  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  were  published  after  her  dtath. 

As  a  novelist,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  pre-eminent  for  vivid  poetical  imngination,  and  for 
great  power  of  romantic  narrative  and  description.  Her  paintings  of  cxternul  nature, 
and  of  scenes  of  feudal  pomp,  gloom,  terror,  or  mysterv,  are  quite  unrivaled  iu  moclem 
lumance.  In  the  art  of  awakening  cnriomty  and  enchaining  attention,  slie  is  no  less 
skiUful.  She  keeps  her  readers  in  a  state  of  breathless  aveund  suspense;  but  in  the  end, 
when  she  resolves  all  the  seemingly  superuatuml  agencies  and  horrors  of  her  tales  into 
simple  natural  causes,  she  unquestiooably  fails,  for  her  explanations  are  inadequate  lo 
account  for  the  effects  produced.  She  has  also  little  vanety  of  character  or  striking 
individual  portraits,  and  no  wit  or  humor.  Hence  her  works,  with  all  their  gorgeous 
pictures  nud  potent  spells,  seldom  interest  beyond  the  period  of  youth. 

RADCLIFFE,  Dr.  John,  a  celebrated  phyedcian,  and  the  founder  cf  the  Kadcliffe 
library  at  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1650.  He  was 
instructed  InQreok  and  Latin  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  15  he  was  sent  to  University  college,  Oxford.  In  1673  he  took  Ids  degree  of 
U.A.,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  hatting  tnken  his  degree  of  m.b.  in 
1673,  began  to  practice  as  a  licentiate  at  Oxford.  He  immediately  made  himself  con- 
spicuous bv  the  originality  of  some  of  his  ideas,  treating  llie  cases  in  which  he  was 
eu;ragCLl>wrth  a  total  disregard  of  the  usually  received  rules  of  the  profession,  nnd  even 
holding  up  these  to  censure  and  ridicule.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  prac  tice  he 
miide  some  remarkable  cures;  and  in  less  than  two  years  was  on  the  high  road  lo 
celebrity.  In  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  Jf-D.,  and  remained  still  two  years  longer 
ut  Oxford  in  the  practice  of  a  lucrative  profession. 

In  1684  Dr.  Radcliffe  removed  to  London.  He  established  himself  in  Bow  street, 
Covent  garden,  wliere,  in  less  thiin  a  year,  he  became  the  most  popular  physician  of  his 
time,  it  is  said  that  his  conversational  powers,  ready  wit.  and  pleasantry  contributed  to 
tliis  result,  quite  as  much  as  his  professional  skill.  In  1686  the  princeps  Aime  of  Den- 
niiirk.  made  him  her  physician.  After  the  revolution,  he  was  sent  for  by  king  'William, 
who  frequently  had  recourse  to  his  advice,  and  the  example  of  the  sovereign  was  fol 
lowed  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  infiuential  persons  about  the  court.  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
however,  was  himself  no  courtier;  he  had  uo  occasion  to  become  one.  Br.  Mead,  who 
knew  him  well,  pronounced  of  him,  that  he  was  "  deservedly  at  tJie  iieiid  of  his  profes- 
si'in,  on  account  of  his  great  medienl  penetration  and  experience."  Blunt  «iid  inde- 
pendent in  his  manners — some  indeed  8:iy  even  brut/il,  people  nevertheless  reeogiiiztd 
under  liis  rough  exterior  ll;nt  quick  pereeption  and  keen  observation  of  symptoms  which 
nro  so  important  in  a  master  of  the  healing  art;  and  thus  his  advice  was  asked  hy  per- 
snmi  of  !dl  ranks,  in  return  for  which  he  received  fees  of  an  unprecedenud  amount. 

In  1694  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  qiieen  Mat}',  when  attacked  by  the  ('n)all-pox. 
It  proved  to  be  her  last  illness,  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  predicted,  even  before  seeing  her— 
merely  upon  reading  the  prescriptions  of  the  otlier  physicians  in  attendance  before  he  was 
pent  for.  He  did  what  he  could,  however,  to  save  her,  but  in  vain;  and  some  uttribnled 
her  death  either  to  his  want  of  skill  or  negligence.  Aboijt  this  time  he  ofTended  the 
princess  Anne,  who,  having  sent  for  liim  on  some  occasion  to  St.  James's,  iind  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  lie  swore  all  her  royal  highness's  ailments  were  nothing  else 
than  "the  vapors,"  This,  combined  witli  her  knowledge  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's  too  gi-cat 
fondness'for  the  bottle,  made  her  appoint  Dr.  Gibbons  as  her  physician  in  his  place. 
Still,  the  king  continued  to  employ  him.  On  one  occasion,  he  sent  for  him  to  the 
Netherlands  to  attend  upon  his  fflvorite,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  for  which  he  rectived 
£1300  from  the  kins,  and  £400  from  the  pnlient  himself,  besides  a  diamond  ring.  To 
the  king  himself  he  frequently  spoke  with  much  honesty  and  plainness  concerning  his 
nilmonts;  once,  however,  he  took  too  great  a  liberty,  for  upon  his  majesty  showing  him 
■hi<4  swollen  ankles,  and  asking  liim  what  he  thought  of  them.  Dr.  Radcliffe  replied. 
"Why,  tridy.  I  would  not  have  yonr  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms." 
This  was  toward  the  end  of  1099.  He  was  not  again  consulted  by  that  sovereign,  who  £  onii 
aftei'^'ard  died ;  nor  was  he  ever  agftin  completely  reinstated  in  the  good  graces  of  quet  n 
Anne,  although  she  occasionally  consulted  him,  and  rewarded  him  handsomely  for  liis 
8ervic3s.  * 

In  1713  hewaa  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham.  He  had  a  country-house  at  Carshalton, 
to  which  he  used  occasionally  to  retire;  and  here  he  was  living  in  1714,  when  queen 
Anne  was  attacked  with  what  proved  to  be  her  last  illness.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  sum- 
moned to  attendher.  but  he  eitherwouldnotor  couldnot  come.  He  had  taken  physic,  ho 
sitid,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  The  queen  died  in  AuguEt:'and  the  popu- 
lace were  so  enraged  against  Dr.  Radcliffe  that  he  dared  not  again  show  his  face  in 
London.  This  much  chagrined  him.  as  it  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  country  village. 
His  own  end,  however,  was  fast  approaching.  He  must  liave  been  really  ill  when  sent 
for  to  the  queen,  as  he  himself  survived  her  for  only  two  or  three  months.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe died  of  gout  at  Carslialton  on  Nov.  1,  1714,  and  waa  buried  At  Oxfoni  in  St. 
Hary'a  church  with  much  ceremony.   He  died  possessed  of  p^n^e^wilfiQiS^lQ'',  the 
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wbole  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  public  uses.  Thus,  to  TJniversilj  college  he  left  his 
estate  in  Yorkshire,  in  tnist,  for  llie  endowment  of  two  truveling  fellowships,  and  the 
purchase  of  perpetual  advowsous.  together  with  £o,000  for  tlie  enlargement  of  the 
college  buildings.  He  left  £40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  public  llbniry  in  Oxford, 
Biuce  known  as  the  Itidcliffu  library  (q.v.),  wliich  he  endowed  with  £150  per  hduuiu 
for  a  libraruwi,  and  £100  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  To  St.  Bimholomcw's 
hospital.  London,  he  bequeathed  the  yearly  sum  of  £500  toward  mending  the  diet,  and 
£100  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  linen.  The  rest  of  his  proix'rty  he  gave  to  his 
executora  in  trust  for  such  charitable  purposes  as  they  might  best  approve.  The 
liidclifle  inflrmary  aud  Radcliffe  observatory,  at  Oxford,  were  both  eiccled  out  of 
this  fund;  and  from  the  sama  source,  in  1823,  the  KadcIifFe  trustees  contributed  tha 
sum  of  £2,000  toward  the  erecUou  of  the  colleije  of  physicians  in  Pall  Mall. 

BAPOLTTPK  LIBBABT,  Oxford.  This  institution,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe  (q.v.), 
stands  in  the  central  area  of  Radcliffe  square.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  rotuodi, 
standing  upon  arcades,  from  the  center  of  which  rises  a  spacious  and  well-proportioned 
dome.  This  dome  is  84  ft.  in  height  from  the  pavement,  and  is  beautifully  wrought  Id 
stucco.  Tlie  architect  was  James  Gibbs,  wlio  commenced  the  building  in  1737,  and 
completed  it  in  1747.  The  library  is  approached  by  a  handsome  stone  staircase,  and 
over  tlie  entrance-door  liangs  the  portrait  of  the  founder  by  sir  (i.  Knuller.  The  books 
composing  the  library  are  for  the  most  part  works  on  natund  history,  physical  science, 
and  medicine.  Besides  these.  Gibbs.  the  architect,  bequeathed  to  it  a  colicclion  of 
works,  chiefly  architectural;  Wise,  tlie  first  librarian,  a  collection  of  coins;  Itenuicotr.  a 
theological  collection;  Frewen,  a  miscellaneous  library;  Viaer,  some  law-books;  while 
from  the  Fraxet  and  Sale  collections  the  trustees  purchased  355  oriental  M3S.  in  tUo 
years  1763  and  1780.  la  1856  the  numbar  of  volumes  comprising  the  scieatilic  and 
medical  colleclioB  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Actand.  the  librarian,  as  not  less  than  14.000. 
and  not  more  than  16,000.  Prom  tlie  year  1884  to  the  year  1840,  the  trustees  expended 
£.500  annually  on  the  purchase  of  books.  The  grant,  however,  was  reaiict-d  to  £200  in 
mil.  and  continued  at  that  low  fljure  until  1863.  when  it  was  again  r.iised  to  the  sum  of 
£500.  In  1861.  by  an  agreement  between  the  Radcliffe  triKtees  and  the  university,  the 
scientific  books  of  the  Ratlcliffe  library  were  removed  to  the  university  museum,  thea 
recently  erected,  for  public  usa  under  prescribed  regulations,  and  the  spacious  room  in 
the  Ibidcliffe  Ubraiy  was  opened  as  a  reading-room  in  connectioa  with  the  Bodleian  j 
library.  This  rmdlog-room  is  now  open  daily  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  to  tiie  great  | 
comfort  and  cwTenieDce  of  numeroos  readers. 

SADBOUHDA,  Sartt.  daughter  of  Berthar,  a  prince  of  Thurin.^a,  in  the  earlier  nan  , 
of  the  8th  century.  Having  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Prance  m  the  twelfth  year  ot 
her  age  by  Clotaire.  at  that  time  king  of  the  district  whose  capital  is  now  called  Soissons, 
she  was  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  when  she  reached  a  mature  age,  was 
induced,  very  reluctantly,  to  become  the  wife  of  Clotaire.  Her  own  wish  haviii!?  been 
to  become  a  nnn.  her  married  life  was  in  great  measure  given  up  to  works  of  charity  and 
religion,  and  Clotaire  complained  that  he  "had  married  a  nun  rather  than  a  queen." 
Eventually,  about  the  year  653,  she  obtained  his  leave  to  retire  to  a  monnstery  at  Noyon, 
wlicre  site  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  the  bishop  Medard.  Soon  afterward  she 
fonnded  a  monastery  at  Poictiers,  in  iriiich  she  lived  ns  a  ^mple  sister,  l>ut  which  site 
endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  lands,  but  also  with  lelics  and  other  sacred 
objects  obtained  from  the  Holy  Iiann  and  all  the  more  eminent  churches  of  the  e.  and 
WLHt,  It  was  on  the  occasion  or  the  translation  to  her  church  at  Poictiei-sof  a  relic  of  the 
holv  cross  that  the  Christian  poet  Vexantius  Fortunatus  composed  the  celebrated  and 
truly  magnidcent  hymn  VeriUa  Regis  P)-odeunt.  Riidcgunda  outlived  her  liusbfind  by 
mors  than  It  quarter  of  a  century,  during  whiph  she  was  regnnled  as  a  model  of  Christian 
virtue;  and  her  life  has  formed  the  subject  of  maoy  licautiful  legends,  still  popular  in 
Germany  and  France.  Her  moDastery,  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  587,  num- 
b  ;red  no  fewer.than  900  nuns.  Her  feast  is  held  on  Aug.  13.  the  anniversary  of  her 
death. 

BADZTSET,  Johann  Joskfh  Wesxkl,  Count  of  Kadetz,  and  an  Austrian  field- 
mnrslial,  was  born  at  Tzrebnitz.  in  Bohemia,  in  Nov.,  1766;  and  in  1784  entered  the 
Austrian  military  service  as  a  cadet  in  a  Hungarian  cavalry  regiment,  making  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Turks  in  17S8-89.  He  took  part  in  the  Austritm  wars  with  Napo- 
l-;on,  brilliantly  distinguished  tiimself.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.  field-marshal.  Alter 
t!io  fronctusion  of  peace,  he  was  stationed  mostly  In  Hungary;  but  the  threatening  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Italv  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  take  the  command  of  tlio  Austrian  army  in 
Ijombardy;  hostilities  were,  however,  deferred,  and  Rtidctsky  seized  this  opportunity 
of  putting  Verona  in  a  complete  state  of  defense.  The  emperor  Ferdinand,  on  his  acces- 
sion in  1S86,  acknowledged  Radotsky's  numerous  and  valuable  services  by  raising  him 
to  the  rank  of  field -marshal.  The  relwllion  nt  last  broke  out  suddi-nly  in  1848,  and 
!tad:?t8ky  was  forced  to  retire  from  Milan  and  continue  his  rotrent  lo  Verona  (.\pril  3). 
His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection,  only  the  renowned  Quadrilateral 
(q.v.)  and  the  citadel  of  Perrara  remainioc  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians;  and  the  revolt 
ot  Venice  cat  off  all  Radetsky's  communications  except  that  to  the  Tyrol.  The  Fied- 
montese  army  bad  now  effected  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  (May^  a^^  ^^^^G^^rcf^'^ 
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Pescliiera,  thus  rendering  Itadct&ky'B  position  an  extremely  critical  one.  He  liad  only 
50,000  men  to  oppose  to  Uie  Pieduiontese  army  of  41,000  men  around  Peschiera,  a  corps 
of  obsurvatioQ  tl.OOO  strung  near  Mantua,  a  iKHly  of  4,000  guarding  the  passage  of  tlie 
Mincio.  the  Roman  army  of  14,000  men  liolding  Ute  s.  Uuik  of  tbe  Po,  aud  an  army  of 
VeoetiaQ  insurgents,  numbering  15,000,  In  bis  rear.  Being  thus  unable  to  take  the  offun- 
sive,  be  waited  anxiously  for  tliu  re-enforcements  whicb  be  expected  by  the  Illyrian  fron- 
tier, and  'which,  after  defeating  tlie  Venetian  and  Roman  armies  wnich  attempted  to 
stop  their  progress,  joined  him  at  Verona,  on  May  23.  The  Austrians  now  ussumed  the 
offensive,  and  marched  on  Mantua,  defeating  the  Italians  in  two  bloody  conflicts  ut 
Moutanara  and  Curtatonc,  but  were  in  turn  signally  vanquished  at  Oolto  by  Charles 
Albert,  who  gained  by  this  victory  the  immediate  surrender  of  Fescbiera  (May  20),  and 
rendered  Kaaetsky's  position  more  critical  than  ever.  But  tbe  gallant  Sardinian  waa 
no  match  for  Radetsky  in  generalship,  for  he  wasted  bis  time  iKfora  Mantua  till 
Hadetsky  had  raised  an  army  of  S@,000  men.  with  which  he  drove  the  king  (July  3^  and 
23}  back,  defeated  him  at  Custozza  (July  25),  pursued  him  closely,  convened  his  retreat 
into  a  disorderly  flight,  and  again  defeated  him  under  the  walls  of  Milan  (Aug.  4).  The 
king  was  now  besieged  in  Milan,  but  (Aug.  6)  a  six  months'  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and 
war  waa  not  resumed  by  the  Pieduiontese  till  Mar.,  1849.  Radetsky  was  tlas  lime  better 
prepared,  and  at  once  invaded  Piedmont;  after  a  successful  brush  with  the  enemy  at 
Vigevanu  (Mur.  81),  he  totally  routed  them  ut  Novara  ^lar.  2^  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict of  six  liours'  duration.  Peace  was  now  concluded  with  Piedmont,  and  Hadetsky 
next  besieged  Venice,  whicli  surreudered  after  a  long  siege  (Au^.  28).  He  was  then 
appointed  goveruor-geuerol  of  Lomhardy  and  Venice,  and  ruled  with  absolute  authority 
till  bis  retirement  on  Feb.  38,  1857,  suppressing  all  insurrections  and  disturbances  with 
tbe  utmost  rigor.  He  died  at  Milan,  Jan.  5,  1^,  at  the  age  of  01  years.  He  bore  tbe 
chanictev  of  a  brave  soldier  and  cousummste  tactician,  and,  strange  to  say,  acquired  all 
his  Kuropeun  reputation  after  he  had  passed  his  80th  year. 

RADFORD.  William,  b.  Va.,  1808:  entered  tbe  navy  in  1825,  rose  through  succes- 
sive gmdes  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  1866.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Mazntlan  in 
1847.  and  commanded  the  Cumberland  in  1881 ;  was  on  court-martial  duty  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  when  the  Cumherland  was  sunk  in  her  encounter  with  the  Merrimac.  He  was 
in  iHJth  battles  at  fort  Fisher  1864-65,  in  command  of  the  New  Irongidea  under  admiral 
Porter,  and  in  1869-70  commanded  the  European  squadron. 

SASIA'TA,  the  lowest  of  Cuvicr's  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  derive  ' 
their  name  from  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  being  disposed  as  rays  round  a  center; 
the  other  fliree,  in  ascending  order,  bein^  the  artieulata,  the  moUuaea,  and  the  tert^rata. 
Before  Cuvicr's  time  all  invertebrate  animals  were  divided  into  wortru  and  inseet$.  In 
1793  he  presented  a  memoir  to  the  natural  history  society  of  Paris,  in  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  "marked  the  characters  and  limits  of  the  mollusks,  crustaceans.  Insects, 
worms,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes;"  and  in  a  memoir  read  liefore  the  institute  in  Jul^, 
1812.  be  "distiibuted  these  various  classes  under  three  grand  diviaions,  each  of  which  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  vertebrate  animals."  The  necessity  for  the  dismemberment 
and  rearrangement  of  this  heterogeneous  assemblage  which  Cuvier  grouped  together  in 
bis  Radiata  has  long  been  felt:  and  at  the  present  day  "the  radiate  mob"  (as  prof. 
Huxley  terms  it)  may  be  regnrded  as  efFectually  demoiislied.  To  show  bow  these  ani- 
mals have  been  rearranged,  it  is  necessary  flrst  to  mention  that  Cuvier  himself  divided 
them  into  five  classes — namely  (1)  the  eeJiinodermata,  (3)  the  entozoa  (or  intestinal  worms), 
(3)  the  aMlepha  (or  sea-nettles).  (4)  the  polypi,  and  (5)  the  infutoria.  The  echijwdermnta 
are  now  included  by  Huxley  {Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  1864)  in  the  antmloida 
(one  of  tbe  eight  primary  groups  into  which  he  divides  the  whole  animal  kingdom); 
while  J.  Victor  Carus  (HaiQbueh  der  Zoologie,  1868),  makas  them  an  independent  group. 
The  entozoa  are  placed  by  Huxley  under  tbe  annulotda,  and  by  Carua  under  the  veitna. 
The  acalephffi  are  by  unanimous  consent  placed  in  the  MsfenHerota^  a  primary  groupestab- 
lished  by  Frev  and  Leucka'rt.  Of  tbe  i>olypi,  tliose  with  dliated  arms  (the  bryozoa  or 
polyzoa,  of  wliich  the  sea-mat  or  flustra  is  a  well-known  example)  are  now  placea  among 
the  lower  mollusks,  which,  under  the  term  mollu^ida,  are  considered  by  Huxley  as  one 
of  the  eight  primary  groups;  while  the  remainder  are  placed  amongst  tlie  exelenierata. 
The  infusoria  are  now  regarded  by  most  zoologists  as  a  class  of  the  protowa  (q.T.),  a 
primary  group  established  by  Sicbold.    See  Subkihgdoms,  AirtMAL. 

RADIATION,  a  tenn  applied  to  tbe  transmission  of  certain  qualities  of  vibratory 
motion  which  take  place  in  uc  luminiferons  etiicr,  producing  heat,  light,  and  actinism, 
or  chemical  action.  Alt  these  forms  of  radiation  are  produced,  according  to  received 
theory,  by  similar  undulations  in  the  ether,  tbe  only  difference  being  In  their  length;  the 
longer  undulations  producing,  when  impinging  upon  matter,  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat;  the  medium-length  undulations  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  while  the  shorter 
vibrations  or  wave  lengths,  included  in  the  more  refrangible  rays,  have  the  greatest 
power  to  sever  cliemicai  combinations.  See  Radiation  in  art.  Hkat,  ante;  also  Spectrum 
and  DiATHERMANCT.  The  subject  of  radiation  has  received  much  attention  from  scien- 
tists within  a  few  years,  and  many  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  go  to 
indicate  that  the  rays  of  light  as  well  as  of  heat  possess  mechanical  force  which  may  l>e 
converted  into  continuous  motion^  the  experiments  of  Mr.  <^ttpkfl^  t^^^^^M^^lng 
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among  the  meat  remar]uble  la  tbis  field.  See  Radioitbter.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments have  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  in  regard  to  the  uudulatoi-y  theory  of 
light.  Some  of  the  phenomena  suggest  the  action  of  tlie  direct  motion  of  particles  of 
matter;  but  such  a  hypothesis  was  found  long  ago  insufficient  to  account  for  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  radiutiun,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  theory  of  undulations  will, 
as  it  has  in  all  cases  so  far,  afford  sufficient  explanation  for  the  phenomena  now  und«r 
investigation.   See  the  article  Spectbopbone  and  Photofhons. 

SADIA  TIOH  OP  HUT.  "See  Heat. 

SASICAL  (Lat.  Todicalit,  fundamental,  from  radur,  root),  originally  radical  refonr.er,  a 
name  applied  to  one  of  the  political  party  which  advocator  extreme  changes  of  a  demo- 
cratic character  in  the  state. 

RADICALS,  in  chemistry.  A  radical  is  a  term  introduced  by  one  of  the  fathers 
in  chemistry,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  in  1787,  but  its  signification  was  then  more 
restricted  than  now,  because  chemistry  was  then  a  more  restricted  science.  Its  gen- 
eral meaning,  however,  allowed  it  to  be  gradually  extended  as  the  science  advanced.  It 
was  used  to  signify  a  substance  which,  uniting  with  oxygen,  would  form  an  acid;  in 
other  words,  it  might  be  called  an  acidiflable  bwe,  either  simple  or  compound.  As  the 
science  of  chemistry  advanced  and  the  uumber  of  comnounos  whicli  were  studied  and 
produced  multiplied,  the  word  radical  became  to  be  applied  to  any  simple  or  coinpouod 
body  pOBBessiiig  the  power  of  uniting  with  an  electro-negative  body,  or  element,  lo  form 
an  acid,  neutral,  or  basic  body.  But  the  term  is  principally  applied  tocompound  bodies 
which  are  held  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  always  break  up  when  the  com- 
pound of  which  they  form  a  part  is  decomposed,  or,  if  they  do  break  up,  hold  an  ele 
mental  relation  to  it.  The  idea  of  a  compound  radical  may  he  expressed  thus:  Suppose 
one  or  more  of  the  component  atoms  oi  a  fully  saturated  compound  molecule  to  be 
removed;  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining  molecule  or  group  of  atoms  will  no  longer  be 
saturated,  but  will  have  a  combining  power  corresponding  with  tlie  number  of  units  of 
(qnivateocy  removed.  Such  a  remaining  molecule  or  group  of  atoms  is  a  radical. 
Methane  is  a  fully  snturated  compound,  CH*,  but,  if  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  is 
l  emoved,  there  will  be  left  the  radical  methyl,  CH»,  one  molecule  of  which  has  the  power 
lo  unite  with  one  molecule  of  a  univalent  element,  or  two  molecules  with  one  molecule 
of  a  bivalent  element,  etc.  Ammonia,  NH»,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields, 
UQ  the  removal  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  the  univalent  radical  amidogen,  NHj,  which, 
witli  onem<deculeof  potasunm,  forms  potasramine,  NHjK,  and  when  combined  with  one 
molecule  of  the  univalent  radical  methyl,  CHt,  forms  methylamlne,  NHsGHi.  The  lorn 
of  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  from  ammonia  leaves  the  bivalent  radical  Imidogen,  NH, 
which,  with  two  molecules  of  methyl,  fonnsdimethylamine,  NH2CH»,  while  the  removal 
of  all  three  of  the  hydrogen  moleculesfrom  ammonia  leaves  nitrogen  alone,  whicli  often 
acts  the  part  of  a  tnvalcnt  radical,  as  for  example,  when  uniting  with  three  molecules 
of  potassium  to  form  tri-potaesamine,  I^Kt,  or  with  three  molecules  of  methyl  to  form 
I ri- methylamlne,  K8CH(.  Again,  a  molecule  of  water,  H3O,  when  losing  a  molecule  of 
hvdrogen,  becomes  the  radical  hydioxyk,  HO,  a  body  analogous  in  its  affinities  to 
chloiine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  Water,  HO.H  (H«0>,  may  therefore  be  compared  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  CIH,  in  whi<^  the  hydroxyle  replaces  chlorine,  or  the  contniry,  while 
pntassium  hydro^dde,  EHO,  may  be  compared  to  potassium  chloride,  KCl.    See  Chkh- 

WTBT, 

BASIOLX'TES,  a  genus  of  Inmelllbranchinte  mollusca,  found  only  in  cretaceous  rocks, 
nnd  remarkable  for  the  great  diversity  of  its  valvea.  Tlie  upper  valve  is  flat  or  conical, 
with  n  central  umlK>;  and  the  lower  is  an  elongated  cone,  ana  has  on  its  inner  surface 
two  large  dental  sockets,  and  lateral  muscu1a%  imprcFsions.  The  upper  valve  is  not  per- 
fomted  with  canals,  as  in  the  nearly  related  genus  hippurites.  More  than  forty  species 
have  been  described. 

liADIOM'ETEIt,  an  instrument  Invented  by  prof.  William  Crookes  of  London  to 
.measure  the  comparative  intensity  of  radiation  m  different  colored  or  heated  rays.  It 
j  onsists  of  a  number  of  delicate  armB(usuaUy  four),  supported  at  their  center  of  bnrlzon- 
i  :il  motion,  and  above  the  center  of  gravity,  upon  a  needle-point,  bo  that  they  may  revolve 
with  the  least  resistance.  Each  arm  carries  at  its  extremity  a  very  light  disk  of  pilh  or 
of  mica,  blackened  upon  one  side,  the  blackened  surfaces  all  facing  in  the  same  relative 
direction.  The  invention  was  the  result  of  researches  on  the  atomic  weight  of  the  mettil 
thallium,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  eliminate  the  error  caused  by  the  decrease  of  weight 
of  a  body  heated  in  air.  He.  placed  a  balance  in  an  exhatistcd  vessel,  but  this  not  suc- 
ceeding he  made  the  following  experiment.  Inan  exhausted  vessel  he  suspended  a  pith 
Imr,  while  another  pith  bar  was  suspended  in  a  vessel  containing  a  natural  quantity  of 
air.  and  found  that  the  bar  in  the  exhausted  vessel  was  repelled  by  a  hot  body,  while 
that  in  the  unexhausted  vessel  was  attracted  by  it.  An  apparatus,  the  initial  step  in  the 
Cfinstruction  of  the  radiometer,  was  devisr-d  to  attain  quantitative  results.  A  X  sliapetl 
tube  of  glass  had  suspended  in  it,  by  a  delicate  gliiss  flljer,  a  small  horizontal  rod  carry- 
in<;  upon  each  end  a  blackened  disk  of  pith.  Tlie  suspending  fiber  was  attached  above 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  arm,  and  also  to  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  bBr,.bal- 
aocing  it   Thus,  then,  was  formed  a  sort  of  Coulomb's  torsion  ^|^|f^$y^y4>9i(dll[)^((^T 
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cbctrioal  measurement.  To  obseire  and  to  measure  the  motions  of  tlie  horizontal  rod, 
it  li:id  placed  at  its  middle  a  mirror  for  reflecting  a  beam  of  Itglit  on  a  distant  graduated 
liorizoiita!  scale,  like  tliat  employed  in  sir  William  Tliomsou's  murine  gidvanometcr.  The 
alighlest  revolviag  motiou  ot  the  horizontal  bar  would  then  cause  the  reflected  ray  of 
liglit  to  traverse  a  cousitierable  porliou  of  the  gnulualed  scale.  A  pure  spectrum, 
obtained  by  a  system  of  lenses,  etc.,  acting  on  a  beam  of  ligJit  reflected  by  a  Iieliostat, 
WHS  employed  m  its  different  pails  successively  to  act  upou  the  blackened  disks  of  the 
balance.  The  repulsion  produced  by  the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum,  for  equal 
areas,  was  for  each  as  folfows,  comparatively:  ultra  red,  100;  extreme  red,  85;  red,  7iJ; 
orange,  66;  yellow,  57;  green,  41;  blue,  22;  indigo,  8.5;  violet,  6;  ultra  violet,  5.  Thj. 
repelling  power  diminished  in\'ersely  as  the  square  of  the  dii<lauce  between  the  disk  and 
the  source  of  radiation,  a  result  naturally  to-  be  expected.  He  found  also  that  a  black- 
ened disk  was  repelled  axon  than  five  times  as  mucti  as  a  plain  oue.  Upon  this  hint  he 
constructed  his  radiometer.  The  cause  of  the  motions  has  been  differently  expl^ned, 
some  attributing  it  to  the  increased  freedom  of  kinetic  vibrations  of  the  residual  mole- 
cules in  the  exhaustod  vessel,  and  which  are  more  active  near  the  blackened  surface :  but 
iha  question  is  not  settled.  Mr.  Crookes's  investl^tions  will  probably  lead  to  other 
importimt  discoveries  in  regard  to  radiation  and  radiant  matter. 

BASISH,  BapMnus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  order  eruoifera,  having  a  spon^ 
silique  (q.v.),  which  does  not  split  open  when  ripe,  ends  in  a  conical  or  awl-shaped  Iwak. 
and  is  more  or  less  divided  into  transverse  cell?,  in  »ome  si>ccie8  adhering  together 
even  in  decay,  and  iu  some  falling  asiiuder.  The  tlowen  are  yellow,  red,  or  purple. 
The  common  radish  (A.  aatievt)  has  thick,  round,  tapering,  nn'd  pointed  pods,  liitl-j 
longer  then  their  stalks,  very  sliglitly  contracte<l,  and  not  fulling  to  pieces.  It  is 
annual,  with  branching  stem  from  two  to  four  ft.  high,  rough  lyre-shaped  leaves,  and 
nnle  violet-colored  flowers  with  dark  veins.  Il  is  a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  coasts  of  Ui'j 
Mediterranean  to  Japan,  and  has  )>een  cultivated  in  Chioa,  India,  and  Europe  from  the 
most  ancieut  times,  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy  roots,  which  have  a  sliarp  biting  taste,  and 
are  much  used  when  young  as  a  aalad,  aud  also  to  some  extent  as  a  boiled  vegetable,  lu 
tiiis  latter  way,  the  young  aud  leader  leaves  were  also  formerly  used.  The  varieties  of 
radish  in  cultivation  are  extremely  numerous;  but  they  are  generally  classed  under  tl.c 
two  heads  of  long-rooted  and  turnip-rooted  radishes,  the  roots  of  the  former  reseml>lii)-; 
the  carrot  iu  shape,  and  the  latter  the  turnip.  The  varieties  dilfer  very  much,  not  only 
in  form  of  root,  but  in  color  and  size,  a  red  color  generally  prevailing.  Some  of  the 
dark-colored  turnip-rooted  i-adishes  attain  tlie  size  of  a  man's  head.  R^ishes  are  sown 
at  different  seasons,  and  are  generally  used  when  young  and  small;  but  some  kinds  are 
occasionally^  stored  for  winter.  The  root  of  the  radish  possesses  demulcent,  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  atony,  or  of  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus  by  the  <»'gans  of  digestion  or  the  nrioary  organs.  Radish  juice, 
mixed  with  sugar  candy,  is  a  populfff  and  useful  German  remedy  for  hoarseness  and 
cough. — Distinct  from  both  the  varieties  above-nsmed  is  the  oil  radish,  which  has  a 
slender,  scnrcely  fleshy,  root,  a  short  much-branched  stem,  and  manV'Seeded  pods.  It 
is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds. — Another  species  of  radish  (R.  eaitdatmt).  a 
nitive  of  Japan,  is  there  cultivated  as  ao  esculent  To  this  genus  belongs  the  joiutetl 
charlock  of  our  corn-ttelds  {H.  rapbaauArum).  which  has  found  its  way  from  Europe  to 
North  America,  and  is  a  troublesome  weed  there  also.  The  seeds,  however,  may  lie 
advantageously  crushed  for  oil.— The  sea-radish  {R.  maritimtu)  is  a  more  rare  Bntish 
species,  the  roots  of  which  are  of  floe  quality  and  great  pungeucy. 

BA'DI173,  in  geometry,  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circumference 
of  a  circle.  See  Circle  and  QuADKATDrifc.  In  trigonometry,  the  radius  is  taken  a.-t 
\iaity,  and  the  sines,  cosines,  etc..  are  expressed  In  terms  of  it.  In  astronomy  the  same 
term  is  employed  in  a  slightly  different  sense;  and  to  prevent  confusion  it  is  changed 
into  ivtdiiu-veetor.  The  radius-vector  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  force  to 
the  position  of  n  body  which  describes  its  orbit  round  that  center;  if  the  orbit  is  a  circle, 
the  raflius- vector  is  invariable  in  its  length,  but  constantly  changes  if  tiie  orbit  be  niiy 
of  the  other  conic  sections.  From  astronomy  the  term  has  been  transferred  to  what  are 
called  polar  eqmttona  in  the  higher  mathematics.  To  express  a  curve  by  this  method  a 
point  is  taken  for  the  po^/  through  this  point  a  line,  the  rm*,  is  drawn,  indefinite  in 
lon^h  and  arbitrary  in  direction;  then  as  one  end  of  the  mdius-vector  is  at  the  pole,  its 
inclmation  to  the  axis,  and  its  length  at  this  inclination,  will  give  a  point  in  the  curve. 
Equations  to  curves,  when  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  nwirus-vector,  and  Its  inclina- 
tioii  to  the  axis,  are  called  polar  eo-onUnatfe.  and  are  generally  much  simpler  in  form 
than  when  expressed  by  rectangular  coordinates  (q.v.). 

BAD'HOB,  New,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Radnonhire.  of  which 
it  wiLS  formerly  the  capital,  stands  in  the  midst  of  exceedingly  wild  and  hilly  scenerj-, 
on  the  south  border  of  Radnor  forest,  and  8  m.  w,8.w.  of  Presteigne,  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  cascade  of  Water-break-its-necl-,  which  descends  from  a  height  of  70  ft.,  and 
is  oiR'  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Wales.  New  Radnor,  once  comparatively  important. 
Jia**  dwindled  into  a  small  country  town,  remarkable  only  for  the  b<M«m--of  the  surromid- 
ing  scenery.   In  1864  a  statue  in  memory  of  sir  George  Car^svaU'  lia^cM^m^rected 
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at  New  Radnor.  Pop.  (of  parliamentary  borough)  in  '71,  3,100.  The  biisinesa  of  the 
couDiy  is  transacted  at  Presteigne,  the  county  tuwu,  which  coutaias,  '71,  IdlO  iutiabiiants. 

KASVOBSHISEf  an  inland  co.  of  south  Wales,  bouuried  on  the  a.  by  Montgr.mei'y- 
shire  nrid  Shropshire,  and  on  the  s.  and  s.c.  by  Breckiiockshire  aod  HL'reforilsIiiic 
Area,  376,563  acres-,  pop.  '71,  26,430.  Groups  of  mountains,  seldom  forming  thcmselveti 
into  continuous  chaius,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  couDiy.  Uadiior 
foi'est,  which  attains  the  taeight  of  2,168  ft.,  nins  e.  aud  w.,  and  is  the  loftiest  and  most 
connected  of  the  ranges.  The  soutli-eastcrn  district  is  Rat,  with  a  gradual  slope  toward 
the  east.  Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  of  wliicli  flow  soutbward,  the  principal  is  tlie  \^yo 
(whicli  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie  count^J,  and  its  tributu- 
ries  the  Ithon,  the  Ehin,  aud  the  Lugg.  The  county  tonuerly  comprised  btrgc  ti  JicLs  of 
bog  and  moor  land,  which  are  in  course  of  being  gradually  reclaimed  and  cultiviittd. 
Its  valleys,  especially  that  watered  by  the  Lugg,  are  famed  for  the  richness  of  theii'  pus- 
tures,  which  feed  spleudid  herds  of  "Uerefords."  In  the  e.  and  B.e.  districts  of  Itiid- 
uiwshlre  excellent  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Though  rather  inont 
tiian  half  the  countj  is  cultivated,  yet  of  tliia  less  than  a  third  is  under  the  plow,  t'ulty 
two-thinis  being  in  permanent  pasture,  chiefly  for  rearing  sheep.  The  county  rcturua 
one  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

BADOK,  a  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland^LV.),  Is  situated  to  the  s.  of  tbo 
govenimeut  of  Warsaw.  Area,  4,755  sq.m;  pop,  '70,  5S2.4C6.  The  surface,  partly 
traversed  by  the  Sandomir  mountains,  which  rise  m  the  Katherlncmberge  to  the  height 
of  upward  of  3,000  ft.,  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  rivers  uro 
the  Pilica  and  the  Vistula,  both  of  which  flow  north.   The  soU  is  diversified. 

E&DOX,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Radomka,  60 
m.  a.  of  Warsaw.  It  has  considerably  improved  la  size  within  late  years,  aud  is  the  scat 
of  an  active  trade  and  commerce.   Pop.  '67,  10,844. 

KASOWITZ,  Joseph  von,  Prussian  general  and  statesman,  b.  Feb.  6,  1797,  at  Plank- 
enburg,  was  the  son  of  a  nobieniian  of  Hungarian  descent,  it-ceived  his  professional  edu- 
cation at  Paris,  and  in  the  military  school  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  he  left 
in  1813.  in  order  to  enter  the  Westplialian  army  as  an  oiBcer.  After  the  peace  in  1815 
he  received  an  appointment  as  master  of  mathematical  and  military  sciences  in  tlii! 
military  school  of  Cassel;  but  in  1823  he  entei-ed  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  1830 
beaune  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  artillery.  By  his  marriage  with  the  countess  Maria 
V.  Voss  (1838),  he  became  connected  with  the  Prussian  aristocracy,  and  soon  became  tho 
leader  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  In  1836  Radowitz  was  sent  as  Prussian  military 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  the  Gennan  diet  at  Frankfort.  In  1842  he  was  named 
ambassndor  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  courts  of  Carlsiube, 
Darmstiidt,  and  Nassau;  and  in  1845  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen,  Moanwbil ; 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  in  Germany  became  more  and  more  conspicuous;  above 
all,  he  was  the  confldaot  and  adviser  of  king  Frederick  William  lY.  In  his  endeavors  to 
lirin^  about  a  reform  of  the  German  diet,  as  bis  pampldet,  Germany  and  Frederick 
William  IV.  (Deuitehland  vnd  Friedrieh  WUhdm  IV..  tfamb.  1848),  proves.  His  Con- 
venatioru  (tii&ut  SUUe  and  Church,  sug^sted  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  {GesprlcUe 
au»  der  Gegemoart  i^er  Staat  und  Kirrke,  Stuttg.  1846),  may  be  taken  as  a  manifestntiou 
of  the  inrentions  which  tried  to  find  a  practical  Issue  in  the  constitution  of  Fob.  3,  1847. 
When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  a  new  fleld  opened  itself  for  Radowitz.  The 
endeavors  of  Prussia  to  give  a  constitution  to  Germany,  by  means  of  the  alliance  of  the 
three  kings,  was  principally  his  work.  He  now  obtained  the  leadership  of  the  adairs  of 
tlie  union  In  the  Prussian  cliambors  as  well  as  in  the  parliament,  which  assembled  (March, 
1850)  at  Erfurt,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  union  sdieme.  On  Sept.  27, 
1850,  he  became  formally  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  but  in  1851  retired  to  Erfurt,  when; 
he  wrote  his  ^eue  Gesprdche  au$  der  Oegmv>art{2  vols.,  Erf.  and  Leip.  1851).  He  died 
Dec.  25,  1853.— Consult  Frensdorff,  Jos^h  v.  B.  A.  (Leip.  1850). 

BAEBITBH',  Sir  IIeniit.  B.A..  a  distinguished  portrait-painter,  was  b.  on  Mar.  4. 17.')6. 
at  Slockbridge,  then  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a  manufiicturer. 
His  p;irents  died  when  he  was  little  more  than  six  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  in  thiit 
well-known  institution,  Gh?orge  Heriot's  bospitid.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith 
and  jeweler  when  abmit  15  yeara  of  age ;  but  having  a  very  decided  taste  for  art,  he 
inttcticed  miniatura-paintiDg  durini;  his  feisure  hours  with  such  success  that  be  was  soou 
enabled  to  bu^  up  his  indenture  and  devote  himself  first  to  miniature,  and  not  long  after 
to  portrait- painting  in  nil.  He  married  when  he  was  32,  and  acquired  some  fortune  by 
his  wife.  Prnceediug  to  London,  with  introductions  to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was 
kiadly  received  by  him,  and  practiced  in  his  studio  for  about  two  months.  Sir  Joshua 
very  soon  perceived  the  high  talent  evinced  by  the  young  artist;  advised  him  to  visit 
Rome,  and  offered  him  funds  for  the  puipose.  Acting  on  this  advice — he  had  ftmds 
Bufflclent — Raebuni  set  out,  furnished  with  letters  from  lleynolds  to  Fompco,  Battone, 
and  other  artists  of  note  in  Bome  at  ite  time.  After  remaining  two  years  in  Italy,  be 
returued.  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  in  1787,  where  he  soon  received  full  employment  as 
a  portraii-painter.  In  1812  Boeburn  was  elected  president  of  the  society  of  'artists  in 
EdinburjB^;  in  1814,  associate  of  the  Royal  academy  of  London^  and  ^^^^H^ing 
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year,  academician.  He  was  knighted  in  1833,  when  George  IV.  visited  Scotland,  and 
shortly  after  was  appointed  king's  limner  for  Sootland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  July 
8, 1833.  Itaeburn's  style  was  modeled  in  a  great  degree  ou  that  of  Reyaolds~-he  aimeii, 
like  Uim,  iu  his  pictures  to  produce  brcadtli — which  is  the  effect  ubtaioed  by  massing 
together  and  keeping  as  far  as  possible  the  lights  distinct  from  the  ^adows,  and  making 
tticm  respectively  enectlTC,  in  place  of  dividing  and  mixing  them  up  all  over  the  picture; 
but  he  carried  out  this  principle  in  a  manner  and  with  a  feeling  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
never  attempted,  by  thick  impasto  and  semi-li'ausparent  paintmg,  to  produce  texture 
and  luminous  effect,  but  adopted  the  opposite  mode  of  paiotiug  in  a  low  tone  witli  a 
i^hurp  touch,  workiug  his  colors  with  little  admixture  of  any  unctuous  medium.  In  his 
IK>rtraits  of  men,  in  particular,  he  gives  the  characteristic  expression  in  a  simple  but 
decided  and  effective  manner.  His  style  has  been  thought  by  connoisseurs  to  resemble 
iu  many  respects  that  of  Velasquez.  Koebum's  reputation  was  very  high  in  his  lifetime, 
and  it  is  slill  rising,  his  pictures  beinf;  now  much  sought  after,  Amongthe  notable 
pLTSonagea  who  sat  to  Raeburn  for  their  portraits  were  sir  David  Baird,  sir  Walter  Scott, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Keil  Oow,  Harry  Erskine,  Dugald  Stewart,  prof.  Playfair,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  many  Scottish  nol^a.  An  exhibition  of  his  works  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  18T6. 

RAPFAELLE.    See  R\fhael,  ante. 

RAFFLES,  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1788-1863;  b.  London;  studied  theology  at  Homer- 
ton  coik'ge;  in  1809  settled  as  pastor  of  tiie  Independent  church  at  Hammersmith,  and 
in  1813  as  successor  of  the  gifted  Thomas  Spencer  at  Great  George  street  chapel.  Liver- 
pool.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1860.  He  was  eminent  among  the  Independents  as  a 
theologian  ana  preacher.  He  published  TheLffeandMinit^oftheZate  Thoniae  ^rnieer, 
vhich  passed  through  many  editions;  Lettert  during  a  Tour  ihrcwgh  some  par^^  if  ranee, 
Sntoy.  Saitzei^nd,  Germany,  and  the  Sfetherlands;  Lectures  on  OhriiUan  Faith  and 
Peaetiee;  and  many  hymns. 

XAITLSB,  Sir  Thomas  Staxford,  a  dlatiagnisbed  traveler  and  natuntlist,  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  In  the  West  India  trade,  and  was  b.  at  sea.  off  port  Morant  in  Janiuca, 
Ion  July  S,  1781.  His  first  appointment  was  to  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  house. 
.  ITuving  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  by  his  talents  and  industry,  he  received  a 
■jjicrmanent  appointment  in  the  office.  In  Ic05  the  court  of  directors  determined  on 
si  uding  out  an  establishment  to  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales'  island,  and  young  Raffles 
vas  appointed  assistant-secretary.  He  an'ived  at  Penang  in  September  of  the  same 
voir;  and  having  studied  the  Mala^  language  with  great  diUgeuce  during  the  voyage,  lie 
was  enabled  to  enter  upon  his  duties  wub  efficiency  on  his  arrival  He  continued  his 
study  of  the  Malay  and  other  eastern  languages,  in  which  he  made  considerable  progress. 
Eventually  RafSea  was  made  principal  secretary.  In  1808  he  made  a  voyage  to  Malacca, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  Javanese,  Amboynians,  Borneans,  Papuans, 
Cochin-Chinese,  ana  Chinese  proper.  With  respect  to  Malacca  itself,  he  collected  much 
interesting  information.  In  1811,  when  it  was  resolved  by  the  Euglish  Eovcrument  to 
lake  possession  of  Java,  tlien  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr,  Raffles 
should  accompany  the  expedition  as  secretary  to  the  governor-general,  lord  Minto,  who 
was  himself  to  take  the  chief  command.  After  some  hard  fiehting  tlic  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  tlie  island.  Mr.  R^es  received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-govemor  of  Java 
nnd  its  dependencies;  and,  upon  the  departure  of  lord  Minto,  took  upon  himself  the 
entire  administration  of  the  newlv-acquired  territory.  Much  had  still  to  be  done  iu  the 
way  of  conciliating  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  to  the  British  rule.  He  had  to  appoint 
Brilish  residents  at  several  of  the  native  courts,  and  to  frame  nilcs  and  regulations 
for  their  conduct.  He  ordered  a  general  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  island,  the 
reading  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  reports  connected  with  that  and  other  things, 
occupied  a  considerable-  part  of  his  time.  By  frequent  personal  interviews  with  the 
natives  also  he  sought  to  become  acquainted  w'ith  their  manners  and  character,  and  to 
ninke  such  regulations  as  would  be  for  their  best  interests,  both  morally  and  materially. 
While  engaged  in  this  career  of  usefulness  his  health  gave  way;  and  in  1816  he  returned 
to  England,  stopping  by  the  way  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Najjoleon, 
0;i  his  arrival  in  England  he  wrote  his  well-known  Iluiory  of  Jam,  published  iu  two 
volumes  4to  in  1817,  in  which  year  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthocw.  Java  having 
by  this  time  been  restored  to  the  Dutch,  sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  appointed  lieulenant- 
govemor  of  Bcncoolen,  a  scitlement  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  ho  Isndfti  in 
March,  1818.  In  the  latter  inrt  of'tfaat  year  he  was  cnlled  to  Onlcutta,  on  a  visit  nf 
business,  and  instead  of  returning  directly  to  Bcncoolen,  was  sent  to  foim  a  new  settle- 
ment at  Singapore.  Here  he  remained  for  some  months,  and  then  again  retnrned  to 
Bcncoolen,  where  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  lieutenant-governor  until  Feb.. 
1824.  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  lienlth  to  return  to  England.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  set  sail  took  fire,  the  crew  and  p>is.sengers  escaping  with  difficulty  in  the  boats. 
By  tiiis  accident  sir  Stamford  Raffles  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  effects,  including  a  fine 
collection  of  natural  history,  and  otlier  things,  valued  at  about  £30,000.  After  his  arrival 
ill  England  he  lived  to  cany  out  what  had  been  one  rf  his  favorite  projects — namely, 
the  formation  of  the  zoological  society  of  London,  of  whioh  he  was  namedpresident,  and 
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fo  the  interesta  of  which  he  devoted  hlnuelf  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  took  place 
on  July  6, 18M. 

BATnXlIA,  a  remarkable  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  small  natural  order 
raffienaeea,  an  order  composed  entjreiy  of  parasttic  plants,  which  consist  merely  of  a 
flower,  and  form  part  of  the  rhaogens  (q.v.)  of  Linnley.  Tlie  roifflesiacea  are  nativea 
]>Hrtly  of  the  Indian  islands  and  partly  of  South  America.  The  plants  of  the  genus 
raffima  have  ncitlier  stalk  nor  leaves,  hut  are  mere  flowers  seated  upon  the  roots  of 
jtpccles  of  eimu,  making  their  appearance  at  first  as  a  hemispherical  swdling  of  the  bark 
of  tlie  root,  aud,  after  the  bark  lias  broken,  rising  up  in  ttte  form  of  a  head  of  cabbage, 
whilst  tlie  perianth  is  covered  with  imbricated  bractese,  which  are  more  or  less  recurved 
after  it  has  opened.  The  perianth  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  {^partite.  The  germen  is  inferior, 
and  contains  many  ovules;  and  the  anthers,  which  are  numerous,  are  seated  under  tlie 
r(.'volute  raargiu  of  the  top  of  the  style  column.  After  the  flower  has  expanded,  it 
dilluses  a  carrinn-like  smell,  thiit  even  attracts  flies,  and  induces  them  to  deposit  their 
eir^s.  The  largest  and  first-discovered  species,  if.  AnioMi,  was  discovered  in  1818  in 
Sumatra  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  sent  to  the  eminent  botanist,  Kobert  Brown,  by  sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Uie  British  ^veruor  in  Sumatra.  Its  flower  measures  fully 
8  ft.  In  dmmeter,  is  capable  of  contatmng  almost  two  gallons  of  fluid,  sometimes  weighs 
10  lbs.,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  known  flowers.  A  smaller  species,  R.  patma,  whose 
flowers  are  16  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  is  highly  prized  by  the  Javanese  as  a  medicine,  for 
its  strong  styptic  powers.  R.  HorsjUldii,  another  Javanese  species.  Is  still  smaller,  its 
■flowers  being  only  8  in.  broad. 

BAFK,  K.A.RL  Christian,  a  celebrated  Danish  critic  and  archteologist,  was  b.  at 
Brahesborg,  in  the  island  of  FQnen,  Jan.  18,  1796,  and  educated  at  tlic  university  of 
Copeuliagen,  of  which  he  was  appoint^  sub-librarian  in  1821.  Even  while  a  boy  at  tlio 
g>'mnasiiim  of  Odense,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  fondness  for  the  old  Norse  literature 
and  language,  and  when  he  became  officially  connected  with  the  university,  he  under- 
took a  general  revision  of  alt  the  Icehuidic  and  old  Norse  MS3.  preserved  there.  It  is  to 
liafu's  unwearied  exertions  that  Denmark  owes  the  foundation  (1835)  of  the  "  Sodetr 
for  Northern  Antiquities,"  whose  principal  object  is  the  publication  and  criticism  of  all 
d<K^uments  that  can  throw  light  ou  the  subject  of  old  Norse  Uterature.  To  this  single 
end  Hnfu  devoted  his  whole  life.  As  secretary  of  this  society  he  edited  and  published 
a  great  many  imclent  Scandinavian  MSS.,  occupying  about  70  volumes.  Among  his 
numarous  important  works,  we  may  mention  a  DanLth  translation  of  Norse  Mythic  and 
Koinantic  Siigo!)  (8  vols. ,  3d  ed.  1839-30) ;  an  edition  (from  a  manuscript),  with  phllolorifio- 
critical  remarks,  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog's  deuth-soug,  under  the  tttlo  of  KnSkiimnl  teu 
Bpiredium  RtirjnarU  Lodhroei.  Requ  DanuE  (Copenli.  18S8);  a  complete  collection  of  the 
Norse  sagas  (many  of  these  MbS.  being  hitherto  unedited)  entitled  Fomatdar-Sdgur 
Nordlanda  (Copenh.  3  vols.,  1839-30);  aud  the  Mreffinga-Saga  (1882)  in  Icelandic,  with 
tninslalioas  in  Dauisb  and  Faroese,  and  a  critical  apparatus.  But  his  most  widely- 
kn  iwn  and  perhaps  his  most  interesting  work  is  his  Anttquitates  AmerimiuE,  neu  Senp- 
Unvg  SepUiitrioiutUn  Berum  Anie-Oolitmbutnarum  in  America  (Copcnb.  1837),  In  which, 
fmm  a  critical  examination  of  numerous  geographical,  nautical,  and  astronomical  data 
ill  certain  Old  Norse  MSS.,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  America  was  discovered  by 
Norsemen  in  the  10th  c.  400  years  before  Columbus  was  born;  and  that  from  the  lltli 
to  the  14th  century  a  large  tract  of  tlic  North  American  coast  had  been  visited  and  even 
(jiirlially  colonized  as  far  s.  as  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts — a  conclusion,  it  maybe 
nildcd,  the  probability  of  which  has  been  confirmed  in  several  important  points  by 
recent  topographico-antiquarian  researches  in  these  statea  Tlie  subject  was  followed  up 
hv  him  and  Finn  Magnussen  in  their  HtHto]ie(U MhnumeTitg  ^ Greenland  (3  vols.,  Copenh. 
IS^S-IS).  Another  very  important  work  to  which  Rafn  nirnished  a  great  part  of  the 
loxt,  carefully  worked  up  from  MSS.,  and  a  Danish  translalioii  of  the  first  three  and  the 
Utli  books  in  parallel  columns,  is  the  great  collection  of  historical  sa^as  representing 
eviMjis  tlKit  took  place  out  of  Iceland,  and  entitled  fbrumanna  Sdffar  (13  vols.,  Copenh. 
18i8,  ct  scg.).  He  has  also  had  a  great  share  in  drawing  up  and  editing  the  Icelandic 
MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of  Russia  and  other  eastern  countries,  and  of  which  two 
volumes  appeui'ed  at  Copenhagen  in  1850-53,  under  the  title  of  Antiquiteg  Russet.  Rafn 
died  at  Copculingen,  Oct.  30,  1864. 

SAFTEBS,  the  sloping  timbers  of  a  roof  (q.v.)  which  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  ridge, 
and  on  which  rest  the  laUis  or  boarding  which  carry  the  tiles  or  elates; 

BAOOES  SCHOOLS.  The  ragged  nehool,  as  distinct  from  the  certified  industrial 
school,  is  a  voluntary  agency  providing  education  for  destitute  children,  and  so  prevent- 
ing them  from  falling  into  vagrancy  and  crime.  Vagrant  children,  and  those  guilty  of 
slight  offen-ies,  are  provided  for  in  the  certified  induRtrial  scliool:  but  the  two  institn- 
tioua  are  frequently  combined.  See  article  Industrial. Schools.  The  movement  which 
established  lagired  schools  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  which  instituted  reforma- 
tories, John  Pounds,  a  poor  shoemaker  at  Portsmouth,  ha.s  the  honor  of  originating  the 
idea.  For  20  years,  up  to  the  time  of  hia  death  m  1839,  he  gathered  the  ragged  chil- 
dren of  the  district  round  him  as  he  sat  at  work.  Tbey  came  freely,  and  wore  taught 
gintuitOH.ily.  The  success  atteu<llng  his  humble  efforts  soon  led  many  mp^  influential 
friends  of  the  "outcasts"  to  engage  in  tlie  same  work.   In  18B§  J^t^^J^^^^^ged 
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Sunday-school,  whidi  eventually  Iwcame  a  free  day-schooL  Field  Lane  followed  in 
1843.  But  the  first  ragged  feeuiiig-school  was  optucd  in  1341  by  shwLff  Watson,  in 
r  Aberdeen.  lu  1845  Dr.  Robertson,  not  tUen  awaru  of  llie  existence  of  sheriff  WaUou'st, 
opened  u  similar  school  in  the  VeDnel,  Edinburch.  Soon  afterward  Dr.  Guthrie's 
famous  Plea  for  Urigffed  SeJiooU  appeared,  a  work  which  gave  an  Irredstible  impetus  to 
tlie  movement,  and  caused  tlie  autiior  to  be  genernllv  n-Earded  as  the  father  of  nigi^'d 
schools.  ASter  tins  ragged  schools  spread  over  all  tiie  mnd,  until  there  was  scarcely  ii 
town  of  any  unportance  that  had  not  one  or  more.  The  recent  education  ai-ts,  hinv- 
ever— that  lor  Euglaud,  1870,  and  that  lor  Scotland,  1873— iu trod uced  the  principle  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  school;  under  this  provision,  a  large  number — especially  iu 
Eugland— of  such  as  were  merely  free  duy-schools  have  become  pubUc  schools.  But  us 
the  education  acts  make  no  provision  fc;-  feeding  the  children,  tue  managers  of  feediug- 
schools  flud  themselves  compelled  to  conliuuc  tfieir  efforts,  lu  places  where  the  syslcni 
has  been  efflciently  conduoted  juvenile  crime  has  seusibly  dimiuiskcd.  The  governor  of 
the  Edinburgh  prison  has  stated  frequently  in  his  reports,  that  since  the  estabiisliiiicnt  of 
ragged  schools,  the  number  of  youu^  peraous  cummitted  to  prison  lias  gntdually 
decreased.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  m  one  large  ragged  feeding-school,  where  in  the 
coui"8e  of  10  years  4.000  cliildren  have  been  enrolled,  only  7  deaths  liave  occurred 
duringthe  penod  of  school  attendance.  The  ragged  schools  do  not  receive  goverunient 
aid.  The  capitation  grant  of  £3  10s.,  allowed  by  a  privy  council  minute  iu  1858,  was 
withdrawn  in  18S9, 

KAOOEE,  EleuMne  eoroeana,  an  Indian  grain  (see  Eleitsinb),  veiv  prolific,  but  per- 
haps the  least  nutritious  of  the  cereals,  altliuugli  it  is  the  chief  food  of  the  poorer  chissL-s 
iu  Mysore  and  on  the  Neilglierries.  It  is  made  into  dark-brown  cakes  and  porridge, 
which  are  described  as  very  poor  fare. 

BA6HT7  is,  iu  the  legendary  history  of  ancient  India,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  king  of 
Ayodhya.  See  Ocdk.  He  belonged  to  the  royal  dynasty  which  derived  its  origiu  from 
the  suu;  and  among  his  descendants  is  It&ma(q.v.).    See  also  tlie  next  article. 

BAOHUTAHS'A  (ttom  Raghu  (q.v.)  and  vam'a,  race  or  family,  hence  "  the  family  of 
Baghu")  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  Sanskrit  liteiiiture,  attributed 
to  tiie  authorship  of  K^lid^  (q.v.),  It  consists  of  19  sargas — i.e.,  sections  or  cauios — 
and  its  subject-matter  is  the  legerdary  liistory  of  the  kings  of  the  solar  race,  beginuiug 
with  that  of  DUlpa,  the  father  of  Ba^hu,  and  ending  with  that  of  Agnivam'a.  Tius  text 
of  the  poem,  with  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of  it,  was  published  by  prof.  A.  F. 
Stenzjer  (London,  1882);  the  text,  witli  a  prost'  inteipretation  in  Sanskrit,  by  Pandits  of 
the  Sanskrit  college  of  Calcutta  (1831);  and  the  text  with  the  complete  and  importimt 
commentary  of  Mallinatha.  by  Giria'acbandra  Yidyfiratna,  one  of  the  profeasors  of  the 
Government  Sanskrit  college  (Calcutta.  1853).  8in^o  cantoB  with  the  same  commentaiy 
have  also  been  published  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 

BA&LAir,  Lord.  Fttzrot  James  Henry  Sometwet,  Field-raorshal.  g.c.b.,  eighth  son 
of  the  fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  was  b.  Sept.  30,  JT88.  He  entered  tlie  army  in  his  16lh 
year,  and  in  1807  served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenha^n.  He  went  to  the  Peninsula  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke,  and  in  1813 
became  bis  military  secretaiy.  As  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  his  name  became  a  houseliohl 
word.  He  was  present  at  ail  the  great  actions  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  whicli  ilhis- 
tnite  the  career  of  the  great  commander.  He  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the  breach 
at  the  storming  of  Baflajoz,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  govei  uor  gave  up  his  sword.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  served  under  the  duke  in  Flanders,  and  lost  his 
sword-arm  in  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo.  The  very  next  day  he  was  seen  prac- 
ticing writing  with  his  left  hand!  For  his  brilliant  military  services  he  was  mmle  k.c.b.i 
and  recelvea  orders  from  several  foreign  potentates.  He  was  minister-plenipotentiarv 
at  Paris  in  1815,  and  secretary  to  the  French  embassy  from  1816  to  1819.  The  duke  Wfis 
appointed  in  1819  master  of  tlie  ordnance,  nnd  Raglan  again  became  his  secretary.  In 
1833  he  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona  in  attendance  on  the  dtike,  who  was  the  finglisli 
plenipotentiaiT.  In  1827  the  duke  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
nrmv,  and  C!ill(;d  Raglan  to  the  horse-guards  as  his  military  secretary.  This  ofBce  hc- 
iield  until  the  death  of  his  chief  in  Sept..  1852.  He  was  then  made  master-gen.  of  the 
ordnance,  and  in  October  wns  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  baron  Raglan  of  Riiglnn. 
in  the  CO.  o(  Monmouth.  He  had  previously  sat  in  the  lower  house  dunng  the  parlin- 
menta  of  1818  and  1826  for  the  borough  of  Truro.  While  master-gen.  of  the  ordnance, 
Ike  was  appointed,  with  the  rnok  of  gen.  while  so  employed,  commander  of  Uie 
English  forces  which  were  dispatched  to  Turkey  in  Feb.,  1854.  The  allied  armies  of 
Britain  and  France,  under  Raglan  and  marshal  St.  Arnaud  respectively,  made  good  their 
lauding  in  tlie  Crimea,  The  victory  of  the  Alma,  the  flank-march  to  Balaklava  (q.v.), 
the  cavalry  charge  which  has  made  that  place  immortal,  the  sanguinary  and  desperate 
infantry -liattle  of  Inkerraann  (q.  v.)  (which  obtained  for  Raglan  the  baton  of  fleld-marsbal), 
and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  arc  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Unfavorable  com* 
nients  began  to  be  made,  as  the  campaign  proceeded,  upon  Raglan's  conduct  of  the  war. 
During  the  winter,  lS54r-.'>5.  his  soldiers  suffered  unspoikable  privations,  and  hundi-eds 
perished  in  camp  and  on  board  transports  for  want  of  the  footi.  clothing,  and  medicines 
which  were  la  store,  but  could  not  be  found  in  the  confusion  and  mwj^tMuwffyM  that 
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prcTniled.  Supplies  airlved;  tint  the  sioje  continued  without  much  Apparent  success 
uutil  Judo  16,  M-hun  a  general  assault  was  ordered,  and  when  Riigiun's  troops,  as  wull  ns 
the  French,  received  a  terrihle  repulse,  liuglan  had  bceu  suffering  from  a  slight  aiturk 
of  cholera,  and  the  disaster  of  June  18  weighing  upon  his  mind,  he  suddeuly  became 
worse,  and  died  of  exhaiistioo,  June  28,  ISSS.  Ills  remains  were  brought  to  England, 
and  buried  in  tlie  family  cemetery  at  Badminton.  Kaglaa  was  an  indefatigahlc  and 
experienced  administrator.  He  proved  himself  to  be  asltillful  tactician,  although  it  mny 
bo  doubled  whetlier  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  was  undeniably  giflctl 
with  many  qnalities  that  Blione  with  great  luster  in  the  leld  as  well  as  in  council.  His. 
demeanor  in  action  was  so  calm  that  it  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French,  antl} 
marshal  St.  Arnaud  declared  that  his  bravery  rivaled  that  of  antiquity.  Bis  courteous 
nnd  noble  bearing,  his  gentleness  of  temper  and  flrmnesB  of  mind,  and  his  constant  wor- 
ship uf  "duty,"  invest  his  duntcter  with  somethiDg of  the  chirairons.  See  Kinglaku'a 
Inmsion  oftlte  Crimea. 

SAOXAK  BOLL  {ragman,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin;  used  !n  ancient  diplomnlic 
]an.^:uiige  t'ur  an  iudenturc  or  legal  deed),  the  name  given  to  the  collection  of  instruments 
wliU'h  record  tlie  acts  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed  by  tlie  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry  to  Edward  X  of  England  during  his  military  prwress  through  Scotland  in 
129(1,  and  afterward  at  the  parliiimeut  held  at  Berwick.  The  original  instniments  of 
honiiige  under  llie  seals  of  the  parties  were  ilepoailed  in  the  royal  treasury  of  England, 
and  have  almost  entirely  perished;  but  the  roll  in  existence  in  the' Tower  preserves  a  record 
of  tlicm.  Ii.')  cimli'uts  wvre  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Prynne's  Recm-da,  and  afterward 
printed  in  exiciim  by  the  Bauuatync  club  in  1884.  An  especial  value  attaches  to  the  Rag- 
mim  Hull  OS  containing  the  liu-gest  and  most  authentic  enumeration  extant  of  the  nobility, 
burouH,  landltolders.  and  burgesses,  as  well  as  of  tlie  clerey  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  14th 
c,  and  the  only  genuine  atatisti(-al  notices  of  Scotland  of -he  period. 

SA60UT  (Fr.  ingouier,  to  revive  the  appetite;  appeare  to  be  from  Lat  re-ad-fftt»tore), 
a  name  much  leas  in  ustc  now  than  formerly,  for  a  dish  of  slewed  meat  and  Tegetnh)e«, 
usually  Savored  with  herlH  and  other  ronmmentB.  It  diflera  but  little  from  tlie  olta  of 
the  Sitaniurd-s,  and  tlie  pilau  of  the  Turks. 

KAOS.  Fragments  of  nearly  all  textile  materials  have  now  a  commercial  value;  Xhoee 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  cloths  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  (q.v.):  nnd' 
wool"n  and  worsted  rags  are  made  available  for  rcspinning  either  alone  or  mixed  wiili 
fresh  wool,  while  the  refuse  Is  ground  into  powder,  dyed  vorious  colors,  and  forms  tlie 
material  called  tiock,  u^ed  by  the  pnpcr-Ptainers  to  produce  their  ornamental  flock -papers. 
Tlie  trade  in  mis  is  enoimous.  Linen  and  cotton  rags  to  the  extent  of  from  15,000  lo 
16,000  tons  per  annum,  of  the  valne  of  nearly  £800,000,  are  now  imported  by  British 

{laper-makers.  and  perhaps  quite  as  large  a  quantity  is  collected  at  home.    The  greatly' 
Dcreased  use  of  esparto  makes  the  import  of  rags  of  less  cardinal  importance  than  it 
used  to  be  to  the  paper-makers  of  Ihia  country.    See  Shoddt;  and  Rao- Trade. 

SAO  TXADX.  Tliia  trade,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  generation,  has  undergone 
extraordinary  changes.  "Woolen  raga,  whlcli  some  80  years  ago  were  all  allowed  to  rot 
on  the  dunghill,  save  the  very  mnill  quantity  required  for  flock  papers  and  stuffing 
saddlery,  are  now  consumed,  under  the  nnme  of  "shoddy,"  to  a  vast  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  clieaiier  woolen  cloths,  more  than  30,000  tons  having  been  imported  in 
1873;  &nd  in  the  same  year,  probably  a  like  quantity  was  obtained  in  Great  Britain  itself. 

Linen  and  cotton  nigs  are,  aa  is  well  known,  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paiM!r;  but  of  late  years  the  demand  for  paper  has  increased  at  ao  great  a  rate, 
especially  f  jr  the  American  and  colonial  markets,  that  rugs  can  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  th<!  principal  raw  material  from  whicli  it  is  made.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Kout- 
ledge,  to  wliom  the  cx)untry  is  mainiy  indebted  for  the  successful  introduction  of  esparto 
fiber,  at  a  metling  of  the  London  society  of  arts,  in  Dec,  1871,  tliat  rags  were  now  us(d 
alone  only  for  the  paper  of  bank-notes,  ledgers,  and  such-like  special  purposes,  cspario 
fiber  being  even  preferred  as  a  muterial  Tor  printing-paper.  Wood  pulp_  is  also  largely 
used  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  America,  to  mix  with  rags  for  all  kinds  of  pHperx, 
often  forming  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  their  weight.  For  some  time  past  the  amount  ' 
of  cotton  and  linen  rags  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  has  been  below  20.(00  ' 
tons:  while  the  imports  of  esparto  and  other  vegetable  fiber  reached,  in  1876,  the  amount 
of  130.911  tons.  M'lreover,  no  less  a  quantity  than  32,9S5  tons  of  rags  and  other  poper- 
material,  but  chiefly  rags,  were  exported  from  British  ports,  nearly  me  whole  of  which 
went  to  tlic  Vniled  Slates, 

Unfortunately,  tlicreseema  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  regular  supply  of 
esparto,  as  tlio  -•stiiple  material  for  paper,  cannot  be  depended  upon;  and  even  though  it 
could,  rngs  will  always  be  of  great  valne  for  the  better  kinds.  Mr.  William  Amoi,  in  a 
lecture  delivcml  Iwfore  the  society  of  arts,  London,  in  Dec.,  1877,  estimated  the  quaniity 
of  paper  annually  consumed  in  diiferent  countries  as  follows:  In  Russia,  1  lb.  per  iui:d 
of  the  ponulatioii;  Spain,  li  lb.;  Mexico  and  Centnil  America,  2  llw.;  Italy  and  Auslriji, 
5  ihs.;  France.  7  lbs.;  Germany,  8  lbs.;  United  States,  lOJ  lbs.;  and  Britain.  IlA  "  »■ 
Britain  had  3«5  mills,  producing  annually  860,000  tons  of  paper,  valued  at  £20,000,000, 
When  the  continent  had  more  rags  than  it  required,  England  and  America  had  lo 
import  raga  to  beep  their  mills  gcdng.   The  state  of  matters  laii^tdttte^a^ik'^jli^niaids 
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the  coDtinent;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  increased  uae  of  esparto  appears  to  admit  of 
Eugiaml  sending  away  as  many  ntgs  as  she  imports.  Most  of  the  imported  liuen  rags 
come  from  Germany  and  France.  Cotton,  flax,  and  jute  waste  from  spiuuiug-mills  are 
all  used  for  papcr-mnkinK. 

It  is  bcHeved  tbat  me  liome  supply  of  linen  and  cotton  rags  might  be  largely 
iDcreapcd  bv  greater  care  in  housekeeping  economy.  Mr.  Herring,  partner  in  a  tlrm  of 
Iiii^CT-merchants,  and  author  of  several  articles  on  Uiis  branch  of  Industry,  published  in 
1800  A  "  letter,"  addressed  to  clei^men  and  others,  suggesting  an  organized  plan  for 
the  altiiinmcnt  of  this  object.  "There  are,"  he  remark,  "more  rags  wasted,  burned, 
or  It'ft  to  rot  than  would  make  our  paper-manufacturers  independent  of  all  aKsistance 
from  abroad."  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  1860,  It  is  plain  that,  however  care- 
fully collected,  all  the  rags  produced  in  Qreal  Britain  would  now  be  far  short  of  meet- 
ing tlw  demands  of  our  paper-mills  if  no  other  material  were  used. 

The  managers  of  the  nigged  schools  in  Loudon  organized  a  rag-e(^leetinff  brigade  in 
1803  For  the  systematic  collection  of  the  rags  of  the  metropolis. 

BAOU'IiT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  ordinary  whose  bounding  lines  are 
furnished  with  serrated  projections. 

BAOU'SA  (Slav.  Dubrociuk,  Turk.  Paprovmk),  formerly  an  independent  rcpvtblic,  now 
a  decayed  episcopal  town  and  sea-port  of  Austria,  in  the  crowji  land  of  Daliuatia,  lies  at 
the  base  ond  on  the  steep  slopes  of  mount  Sergio,  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cuttaro.  Its  higher 
streets  communicate  with  its  lower  by  means  oi  flights  of  steps.  It  is  siirmunded  on  the 
liind  side  by  double  walls,  surmounted  by  old  towers.  Immediately  s.  of  the  town  is  a 
liiirbor,  which  admits  only  small  vessels;  but  2  m.  w.  is  Gravosa,  the  proper  harbor  of 
Il;igusa,  and  which  offers  secure  and  spacious  accommodation  to  tlie  larf^^st  vessels. 
The  trade  of  Ragusa,  which  was  once  extensive  and  prolituble,  has  sunk,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, 6,000  in  number  (about  a  Rixth  of  the  former  population),  support  (liemselvcs  by 
Hie  manufacture  and  export  of  oil  (very  excellent),  soap,  liquors,  malmsey  wine,  silk, 
Icitther,  and  tolracco.  Kagusa  also  carries  on  a  conslderablo  transit  trade  with  Turkey  by 
means  of  the  Turkish  caravans,  about  800  of  which— in  all  altout  7,000  horses— vi^t  the 
town  anuuiilly. 

Ragiisa  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  656  by  refugees  from  Old  Ragusn  (the 
nncient  Epidaurus,  situated  10  m.  8.e.),  which  was  at  that  time  destroyed  by  a  tribe  of 
Si:tvouians.  It  formed  itself,  after  the  model  of  Venice,  into  an  aristocratic  republic, 
governed  by  a  rector.  In  1358  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Hungary,  and 
later  it  became  tributary  to  the  porte.    Napoleon  in  1808  abolished  the  republican 

fovcrnincut  of  Itagusa,  and  incorporated  the  town  with  the  province  of  Dalmatla. 
Jier  1S14  the  town,  together  with  the  province,  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 

SAOnSA,  an  old  t  tn  the  s.  of  Bicilj,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  and  80  m.  w.8.w. 

of  tlie  city  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  narrow  and  steep  ridge  between  two  ravines,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rag\i8a,  and  about  15  m.  from  the  sea.  In  the  cliffs  below  the 
walls  and  around  the  town  ancient  tombs  of  various  shapes  have  been  hollowed  out, 
Kiigu.sa  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^/ola  ISiwr.  Fop.  '72,  31,546, 
who  manufacture  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods. 

BAOWOBT,  the  common  English  name  of  those  species  of  Senecw  (q.v.)  in  which  Uie 
head.s  of  flowers  liave  a  spreading  ray,  the  involucre  nna  small  soiles  at  the  base,  and  the 
Iciives  are  pinnatitid.  The  British  species  are  large  coarse  weeds,  with  erect  stem,  and 
yellow  flowers;  one  species,  the  Common  Ragwort  (fif.  Jaeobcea),  a  perennial,  is  too 
plentiful  in  many  pastures.  It  is  refused  or  disliked  by  horses,  oxen,  ami  sheep.  It 
generally  disappears  from  thoroughly  drained  land,  at  least  after  a  little  lalwr  has  been 
expemUnl  in  gi-ubbing  up  its  roots.  The  fresh  herbage  has  been  used  to  dye  wool  green, 
but  the  color  is  not  permanent. 

BAO-STOIfE,  an  impure  limestone,  consisting  chiefly  of  lime  and  silicfl,  much  used  in 
Kent.  It  breaks  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  brick,  and  is  hard  and  tlai-bedded. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  hard  irregular  rock  which  frequently  overlies  better 
building  mat^>ial<i.  Besides  being  used  for  building  purposes,  houes  or  sharpening 
stones  for  scythes  and  other  large  blades  are  made  of  it. 

BAHDUKFUS',  a  large  fortified  t.  of  Hindustan,  in  a  protected  state  of  the  same 
name,  iu  the  n.w,  of  Guzernt.  al>out  150  m.  n.w,  of  Barodo.  The  majority  of  the 
inliabitant^  who  aire  chiefly  Rajputs  and  coolies,  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  trade  and 
manufactures,  however,  arc  earned  on  to  some  extent.  Coarse  cotton  cloths — tlie  staple 
raanufactiure— and  grain,  leather,  and  hides  are  exported.  Pop.  15.000,  The  state  of 
Kalidunpur,  which  is  under  British  protection,  has  an  area  of  850  sq.ra.,  and  a  pop.  of 
91.500.  The  climate,  very  hot  during  October  and  November,  is  delightful  from 
December  to  April. 

BAHU  IS,  in  Indian  mythology,  the  demon  who  is  imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
eclipses  of  sun  and  moon.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  churning  of  the  milk-soa,  the 
gods  liad  obtained  the  amr'iia.  orlieverageof  immortality,  they  eudeavctred  to  appropriate 
it  to  their  excluj<ivQ  uhc;  and  in  this  attempt  they  had  also  succeetled.  after  a  long 
struggle  with  their  rivals,  the  Duityas,  or  demons,  when  Rfthu,  one  of  tli&,lattpr.  iosinu- 
ating  himwlf  among  the  gods,  obtaiixxl  a  portion  of  the  amT'it%||g,,|^^«\it(s@((t|id  w  the 
sun  and  moon, '  is  head  was  cut  off  by  Vishn'u;  but  the  amrfia  ^ving  readied  his 
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throat,  his  bead  had  alread;^ become  immortal;  and  nut  of  rerenge  agunst  sun  and  monn, 
It  DUW'  pursues  them  with  implacable  hatred,  seizing  them  at  iiiter\'iils,  nnd  timti  causini; 
their  eclivwes.  Such  is  tlie  substance  of  the  legend  as  told  in  tlie  MahAbhdrata  (q.v.).  Id 
the  Purdii'aa  (q.v.)  it  is  aniplided  by  allowing  both  bead  and  tail  of  the  demon  tu  ascend 
heaven,  and  produce  tUe  eclipses  of  suu  and  uioou,  when  the  head  of  the  demon  is  called 
Bdhu.  and  ids  tail  ketu,  both,  moreover,  being  represented  in  nome  Purdn'as  as  the  sons 
of  the  demon  V^raehttti  and  liis  wife  Sinhiht.  In  the  Vufin'u-Pardn'a,  Rfitiu  is  also 
apofcen  of  as  the  king  of  the  meteora. — In  Hindu  astronomy  Kfthu  is  personified  as  ihe 
moon's  ascending,  and  ketu  as  the  moon's  descending,  node. 

BAOWAT  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  Rahwar  river,  6  m.  ftvm  its  mouth,  and  tlie 
New  Jersey  railway,  18  m.  w.  of  New  Tork.  ft  contains  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments,  a  large  proporticm  of  which  are  for  carriages.   Pop.  '60, 7,180;  '70,  6,208. 

BAIKE8,  ROBEHT.    See  SmfDAY-SCHOOLS. 

KAIL,  Saltus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  graUa,  and  family  raUida,  linving  a 
slender  bill,  longer  than  the  head,  the  body  of  a  very  compressed  form,  wings  of  very 
moderate  length,  a  very  short  tail,  loug  tiod  strong  lees,  and  long  toes.  Tbe  only 
Euroiiean  speciti^i  is  the  CkiHMON  Rail  or  Water  Rail  {R.  aquaticut),  Boiuetimes  called 
biltMsk,  a  bii-d  which  occurs  iu  almost  all  parts  of  BritatD,  luid  is  aot  unfrequent  in 
marshy  situations  and  the  reedy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  althougli  it  often  eludes 
observation,  tlireading  its  way  among  reeds — for  which  its  compressed  form  seems 
specuilly  adapted — and  diving  when  compelled  to  betake  itself  to  open  water.  It  docs 
not  rise,  except  in  extreme  necessity ;  and  when  flushed,  flies  heavily.  It  is  more  plenti- 
ful in  most  parts  of  the  continent  than  in  Britiuu;  and  is  there  generally  a  bird  of  pass- 
age, breeding  in  the  north,  and  niigraliug  southward  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
makes  its  nest  of  coarse  grass  and  sedges  among  thickuquatic  plants.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  The  sexes  are  very  similar  in  plumage, 
olive-browu,  marked  with  black  above;  bluish-ash  color  beneath,  with  white  trausverse 
markings  on  the  belly.  The  water-ruil  feeds  on  worms,  motluuks,  and  soft  vesretahle 
substances.  It  is  iu  the  highest  esteem  for  the  table. — America  producea  a  cumber  of 
species  of  rail,  as  the  Viuqikiah  Rail  {R.  Vii'ffiaianut),  a  species  rather  smaller  than  the 
water-rail  of  Europe,  and  much  resembling  it  in  its  imhits;  a  bird  of  passage,  and  in 
many  parts  of  North  America  very  abundant;  the  Great  Kkd-bkeasted  Rail,  or 
FlUERH-WATER  Marsh  Hbh  {R.  cleffans),  a  much  larger  bird,  fully  20  in.  iu  length, 
inliabiting  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America;  Ihc  Clatper 
Rail,  or  Salt-water  Marsh  Hen  (R.  crepitant),  extremely  abundant  iu  the  salt- 
marehes  of  the  same  regions,  its  whole  length  about  15  in. ;  all  of  which  are  much 
esteemed  for  tbe  table,  the  eggs  of  the  clapper-rail  bein^  also  collected  in  great  numbers 
as  a  delicacy.  The  name  cinpper-rail  is  from  the  cackling  cr>'  which  the  bird  seems  to 
delight  in  emitting. —The  Manorotb  Hen  {B.  f^n^rotf fw)  abounds  on  the  muddy  shores 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  flesh  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. — In  freneral  form,  and  in 
tlie  cfaanu:ier  of  their  plumage,  all  these  and  other  species  are  very  similar. 

SAILS,  in  architecture,  are  the  horizontal  bars  in  paneled  stone  or  wood  work,  such 
OS  doors,  shutters,  etc.,  which  inclose  the  panels,  the  upright  pieces  being  termed  styles. 
— The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  level  piece  over  balustei-s  or  between  ptists. 

BAHWATB.  The  origin  of  these  now  vast  undertakings  is  traced  to  a  contrivance 
for  simplifying  the  transit  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  to 
the  places  of  shipment  on  tbe  Tyne  and  Wear.  The  invention  consiHled  of  a  double 
parallel  Hue  of  wooden  beams  or  trams  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  furnished  with  flanges 
to  prevent  the  wheels  of  veliicles  from  slipping^  aside.  Along  these  flanged  beams 
wagons  were  drawn  by  horses  with  such  comparative  ease  that  instead  of  a  Toad  of  17 
cwt.  by  acommon  road,  a  load  of  42  cwt.  could  now  be  drawn  by  a  Rinsle  horse.  These 
new  thoroughfares,  called  tramways,  were  made  across  fields,  the  proprietors  of  which 
received  a  certain  rent  for  the  way-leave  or  use  made  of  them — which  term,  way-leave, 
is  still  pmployed  in  arrangemeuls  of  this  kind.  To  tbe  coal  districts  of  the  n.  of  Eng- 
land, therefore,  is  indisputably  due  the  simple  yet  meritorious  contrivance  which,  from 
less  to  more,  led  to  the  modern  railway,*with  all  its  wonderful  macliinerv;  nor  is  it 
useless  to  note  that  the  invention,  in  its  early  stages,  owed  nothing  to  men  of  education 
or  high  scientific  attainments,  but  was  mainly  the  work  of  obscure  mechanics  and  illiter- 
ate enthusiasts 

Tlie  date  of  the  invention  of  tramways  is  uncertain,  but  by  good  authorities  it  is 
referred  to  tlie  period  between  1602  and  1649.  From  the  northern  coal  districts  it  grad- 
ually came  into  use  in  other  mining  districts  in  England,  as  also  in  tbe  s.  of  Scotland. 
The  17th  c.  was  not  favorable  to  mechanical  improvement.  Not  till  about  1700  was 
there  any  marked  advance  on  tbe  original  tramway.  The  first  step  was  the  clothing 
of  the  wooden  iK-ams  with  long  slips  of  iron,  to  prevent  excessive  tear  and  wear.  This 
also  being  found  defective,  a  second  and  more  complete  improvement,  about  1740,  was 
tbe  substitution  of  cast-iron  rails  fixed  in  parallel  lines  on  cross  wooden  sleepers.  This 
species  of  railway  became  pretty  general  in  mining  districts  between  1745  and  11775.  In 
the  former  of  these  years,  one  was  in  operation  in  Scotland— namely,  a  short  coal-line 
from  Trainent  to  Corkenzie,  which  gen.  Cope  selected  as  a  position  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans.  Though  now  considerably  improved,  railwaj-s  did  not  attract  attention  as 
being  suitable  for  general  traffic.  The  success  of  canals  not  only  turned  the  public 
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mind  in  that  direction,  but  raised  up  a  poTverful  canal  interest,  which  viewed  the  prog- 
ress of  railwfivB  viib  extreme  jealousj^  aud  Ul-will. 

The  use  oi  cast-iron  r&xU  led  to  ac  improved  method  of  traction.  Instead  of  emploj- 
ing  a  single  large  wagon,  the  plan  of  linking  together  a  series  of  aoaller  wagons  was 
adopted — the  germ  of  the  modem  train.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in  putting 
linnges  on  the  wheels  instead  of  the  ruls,  by  wliich  great  facility  of  transit  was  afforded. 
The  drauglit  still  continued  to  be  executed  by  horses;  but  as  the  railway  system  seemed 
to  possess  immense  capabilities  of  expansion,  many  minds  labored  in  aevising  scbeniea 
to  substitute  steam-appiiratus.  The  invention  of  the  locomotive,  liltc  that  of  railways, 
was  the  work  of  successive  geniuses.  Watt  hod  shown  ilie  practicabilitv  nf  fixed  steam- 
engines;  what  was  now  wanted  was  an  engine  that  would  travel  by  its  own  internal 
impulse.  The  merit  of  inventing  a  self-actia^  steam-carriage  is  allowed  to  be  due  to 
llichard  Trevethick,  a  clever  but  eccentric  engineer.  In  18(^  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  steam-carriage,  and  this  novel  machine  he  edibited  to  large  crowds  of  admiring  spec- 
btiors  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  London.  Immediately  afterward  he  adapted  his  car- 
riage for  the  drawing  of  wagons  on  railways,  a  duty  which  it  successfully  executed  on 
the  Merthyr-Tydvil  railway lin  1804,  Tins  was  the  flret  locomotive;  but  it  was  far  from 
jierfect.  It  drew  only  10  loua  of  bar-iron  at  the  rnte  of  5  m.  an  hour.  Trevethick  did 
not  renudn  in  England  to  impfbve  on  bis  invention,  nor  did  tlie  moderate  achicvementa 
of  his  machine  immediately  induce  others  to  make  any  distinct  advance  on  bis  ingenious 
coutrivance.  For  this  lethar^  there  were  various  causes;  but  the  principal  consisted  In 
a  universal  belief  among  engineers,  that  the  locomotive  could  not  be  expected  to  gain 
great  speed,  to  ascend  a  niodemle  incline,  or  to  draw  a  heavy  load,  unk-ss  tlin  wheels 
were  provided  with  a  cogged  rim  to  work  on  a  corresponding  rack  along  the  rails. 
I^umerouB  schemes  were  made  tbe  subject  of  patents  to  overcome  this  imauinnry  diffi- 
culty— a  circumstance  which  gives  one  a  poor  opinion  of  the  state  of  engineering  knowl- 
cdgeat  tbe  beginning  of  the  Iflth  century.  That  locomotives  runningwith  smooth  wheels 
on  smooth  rails,  by  mere  weight  and  friction,  as  exemplified  by  Trevethick,  could  draw 
>.  heavy  loads  up  a  moderate  incline,  was  at  length,  in  1811,  establiahed  as  a  fnct  by  Mr. 
Blacfcett,  a  coal-proprietor,  on  tbe  Wylam  railway.  The  means  for  Imparting  speed 
alone  remained  to  be  ^ven. 

Locomotive  power  was  employed  by  George  Stephenson  (q.v.)  on  the  Killingworth 
railway  in  1814,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  was  afterward  applied  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railwav.  for  which  the  first  act  of  parliament  w^as  passed  in  1831.  In 
this  last  undertaking,  Stephenson  was  encouraged  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  aid 
of  Edward  Pease,  a  member  of  the  society  of  ^ends,  whose  name  will  always  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  railway  entei-prise.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  was  the 
first  railway  in  which  carriages  traveled  with  passengers;  yet,  even  with  the  measiire  of 
success  so  secured,  tlie  locomotive  was  still  an  imperfect  machine,  for  its  rate  of  progress 
continued  to  be  little  faster  than  tbe  walk  of  a  horse.  Acceleration  was  now  the  grand 
dt'Kideratum,  and  it  was  attained  by  using  a  very  simple  contrivance — that  of  scndine 
the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney,  so  as  to  cause  a  powerful  draught  in  the  fire;  a  rapid 
generation  of  steam  was  the  consequence,  and  by  this  appliance,  along  with  the  multi- 
tubular boiler,  tbe  machine  shot  forward  with  an  energy  liltherto  unknown  (see  Stkam- 
Enoine). 

It  certainly  seems  very  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  proved  feasibility  of  rail- 
ways, the  public  at  large  could  not  be  stimulated  to  give  any  heed  to  the  enbjcct.  It 
was  shown  in  this,  as  in  tlie  analogous  case  of  stcam-boals,  that  the  world  may  remain 
skeptical  of  an  invention  long  after  it  has  been  practically  established  beyond  cavil. 
The  Idta  of  extending  railways  over  the  kingdom  for  general  traffic  was  perhaps  flrst 
conceived  by  Thomas  Gray  of  Nottingham,  who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  besieged  tlie  public, 
and  memorialized  the  government  on  this  his  favorite  project,  between  1820  and  1824. 
A  work  embodying  bis  views,  Obsettationa  on  a  GeneriU  Iron  Bnilway,  etc.,  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.  Gray's  ardent  notions  met  with  little  favor.  Unfortunately,  he  was  no 
mechanic,  and,  secmmgly  unacquainted  with  the  advances  which  hod  been  made,  labored 
under  the  old  exploded  belief,  that  locomotives  must  have  cogged  wheels.  After  CJra}-, 
tlicre  apiieared  another  projector,  William  James  of  London,  who,  in  1822,  endeavored, 
■ttiOiout  success,  to  establish  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Opposition 
caused  his  plans  to  be  laid  aside.  The  next  and  more  fortunate  projector  was  Joseph 
Panders  of  Liverpool.  He  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
clieMer.  Oct.  29,  1824;  and  tliis  line,  surveyed  by  Stephenson,  was,  after  much  unworihy 
opposition,  and  some  clian<;e<;  of  route,  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  It  was  formally 
opened  for  trafRc,  Sept.  15, 1830.  Provided  with  some  of  George  Stephenson's  Improved 
locnmotive.>!,  the  success  f)f  the  line  was  immediate  and  complete— in  fact,  the  great  rail- 
way system  was  inauguniled. 

Now,  properly  speaking,  began  that  course  of  commercial  enterprise,  unregulated, 
and  often  wasteful,  which  lias  since  assumed  such  importance.  Refraining  from  all 
control  over  r^lway  operations,  the  government  left  speculators  to  carry  lines  anywhere 
or  anyhow  that  parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  sanction.  The  result,  as  is  well 
Itnown,  has  tiecn  in  many  places  a  complication  of  competing  lines  ou  no  principle  of 
economy  or  enlightened  foresight.  Abandoned,  as  it  were,  to  llie  audacity  of  promoters, 
and  the  mere  brute  force  of  capital,  schemes,  good,  bad,  and  indiCfercnt,(liadJ&Aglt>their 
way  at  a  cost  almost  exceeding  belief ;  while  at  the  same  tune  tSigfig^ilig  D^Vmi^Vaste 
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of  money  in  aHowlng  circuitous  lines  to  places  which  an  afterward,  In  a  great  measure, 

superseded  by  otberti  more  direct. 

Leoislatiok  akd  Makaqeml'xt. — In  the  United  Kingdom  railways  are  the  property 
of  independent  coiupanieA,  wbo  construct  and  work  tlicm  under  the  provisions  of  acts  of 
parliament.  Tlie  first  etep  consists  in  orgnuizing  a  company.  Generally  a  solicitor  und 
ft  few  active  projectors  draw  up  a  prospectus,  call  meetings,  suggest  tlie  names  of  direc- 
tni-3,  and  appoint  an  engineer  to  m^ke  a  survey.  In  no  case  does  goveruineiit  or  aiiv 
public  body  take  any  part  hi  the  lultbitory  proceeding,  or  find  any  part  of  tlie  cnpitai. 
By  tbe  fus^iucer  and  soliuttor  there  is  muuh  to  be  done  at  the  outset.  Having  procured 
ti  copy  of  ilie  survey,  tbe  solicitor  has  to  discover  the  name  of  every  proprietor  whose 
liiadw  iulerfci"ed  witb,  as  well  as  every  tenant  or  occupant;  all  wbicb  nanrts.  with  tbe 
I'XteiU  ami  nature  of  tlie  land  to  be  taken,  arc  entered  in  a  roll,  called  Uie  Bwk  of  litfer- 
eiiee;  and,  with  every  peison  so  concerned,  a  scbedule  must  be  lodged,  stating  all  par- 
ticulars. The  recipients  of  tbe  acbedules  are  requested  to  state  in  reply,  wbeiber  they 
design  to  assent,  to  oppose,  or  to  remain  neuter;  liy  which  menus  tbe  mind  of  every  one 
lerritoriiilly  iolerealed  becomes  known  to  tbe  promoters.  Laud  lo  be  taken  for,  or  dam- 
a-ixA  by.  ratlwaya  is  valued  under  different  cutej^ries:  1.  The  quautitv  and  quality  at  so 
much  per  acre;  S.  Tbe  injury  caused  by  cutting  off  one  part  of  a  fleld  from  another. 
<-  tiled  intenjectionai  or  severance  damages;  and  8.  The  damage  done  to  the  amenity  or 
liL'auty  of  the  place.  Btsiden  claiming  compeusation  on  these  different  grounds,  the  pro- 
])rietor  demands,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  communication,  lUst  bridges  or  level  cross- 
i:i.rs  sbalJ  be  made  across  tbe  Hoe,  or  that  passjiges  be  left  benealli  it;  also  that  all  ordi- 
lutiy  means  of  dratn^  be  maiutainod  by  culverts.  Sometimes  lie  stipulates  for  a  sidhi" 
o-  station.  Should  the  lands  be  lot  to  a  farmer,  as  is  very  generally  tlie  case,  lie  is  treated 
with  separateiy  for  the  loss  he  is  likely  to  sustain  during  his  lease,  including  auy  loss  by 
unexhausted  manure  in  the  lands  appropriated.  Bcine  thus  compensated  for  his  cl^ms, 
the  fanner  continues  to  pay  bis  rent  as  usual  without  deduction,  according  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  lease,  and  any  question  is  saved  lietwecn  landlord  and  tenant.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  usual  metiiod  of  settling  "land-claims,"  though  much  depends  on  the 
fi-eling  on  both  sides.  At  one  time  enormous  sums  were  asked  and  paid  for  alleged 
damage  to  land;  now,  the  claims  are  more  moderate,  and  in  few  instances  is  damage  to 
u:nenity  an  element  of  consideration. 

Until  a  statutory  enactment  is  procured,  the  shares  of  a  company  arc  in  that  embryo 
state  called  acnp.  Allotted  to  applicants  by  the  provisional  directors,  tlie  shares  are 
"tiiken  up"  by  paying  a  small  instalment  of  from  3s.  to  SOs.  per  share.  These  prc- 
li'iiiuary  sums  are  paid  into  a  specilied  bank,  tbe  receipt  of  which  is  tlie  scrip  or  certificate 
lb  it  so  frequently  becomes  the  subject  of  eager  transfer  among  jobbers.  The  bank 
d  '[XJsits  of  die  allottees  constitute  the  fund  from  wbicb  are  paid — 1.  Expense  of  survey; 
S.  Expense  of  advertisements,  prospectuses,  etc. ;  d.  Farluuncntary  expenses;  and  4. 
T^c  amount  to  be  lodged  with  an  ouiccr  of  goTcrnment  as  n  guarantee  that  parliament 
s  lall  not  be  troubled  with  a  merely  pretendol  ficheme.  Should  the  bill  not  pass,  tbe 
f.iin  last  mentioned  is  returned,  and  is,  along  witb  any  residue,  divided  pro  rata  among 
tlm  hold?i^  of  scrip.  Should  tbe  bill  become  law,  scrip-liolders  are  required  to  present 
their  names  with  the  amount  of  their  respective  sliares  for  register  at  the  office  of  tbe 
sijurelary  of  tbe  company.  "  CjUIs"  are  next  made  on  the  sbarcholders.  If  the  shares 
b;-  £10,  a  call  of  £2  lOs.  per  .tliare,  at  intervals  of  three  monllis  till  tbe  whole  is  paid,  is 
(■[istoinary.  Any  failure  to  pay  cjdis  by  a  prescribed  day  incurs  the  risk  of  forfeiture. 
Xu  authorizing  a  company,  parliament  gives  power  to  raise  so  much  money  by  sliarcs. 
and  so  much  by  borrowing.  Tlie  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a  third  of 
the  stock,  but  ft  cannot  he  legally  borrowed  until  all  the  shares  have  been  issued,  and  at 
least  one-Iialf  of  all  tlic  shares  iias  been  paid  up.  The  lender  hnsa  mortgage  over  (he  whole 
property  of  tbe  company,  called  a  debenture  (q.v.).  The  entire  amount  paid  for  shares 
mid  borrowed  on  mortgage  forms  the  "  cjipitaia(x;ount"  of  the  company.  See  Capital 
AcrousT.  in  which  an  explanation  is  offered  of  the  manner  of  disbursing  from  ciipital 
and  also  from  revenue;  it  being  from  revenue  alone  that  dividends  can  be  legally  paid. 

The  act  which  authorizestbe  undertaking  constitutes  the  company  a  corporation,  tbe 
m'jmbers  of  which  are  responsible  only  to  tne  extent  of  their  respective  shares.  In  the 
.  :i-:t,  the  names  of  the  first  directors  are  given;  It  is  also  stated  who  arc  first  to  retire,  and 
bir.v  elections  are  to  be  conducted.  A  director  must  possess  a  prescribed  amount  of 
p'.uck.  The  directors  are  cmptjwered  to  appoint  from  iheir  number  a  chairman  and 
dc;piity-chairman.  They  likewise  have  the  appoiutment  of  secretary,  trafflc-managers, 
:i!ut  other  paid  officials.  The  directors  themselves  profess  to  give  tlieir  services  without 
any  species  of  remuneration;  hut  tlie  shareholders  usually  vote  a  small  sum  to  be  put  at 
Ihi'ir  disposal,  adequate  to  meet  absolutely  neccasary  expenses.  Where  t)ie  duties  are 
very  onerous,  a  special  allowance  per  annum  is  voted  to  the  chairman.  It  is  likewiso 
cJKtomary  for  the  directors  to  have  free  passes  over  the  line,  which  privilege  is  also 
<  ::j:)yed  by  the  secretary  and  some  other  officijils.  In  some  instances,  a  free  pass  for  a 
dv.y  IS  given  to  the  shareholders  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  stated  half-yearly  or  special 
meetings.  Theprincipal  business  at  the  half-yearly  meetings  isthereadingand  approval 
of  the  "report"  of  the  directors.^  As  tlie  report  is  always  printed  and  circulated  pre- 
viously, all  arc  prepared  to  discu«s  its  merits.  y-»  ' 

The  organization  of  the  present  railwnv  systimi  has  not  dcponded^fflibfnei^di^^te  arts 
nuthorizing  the  several  undertakings.    Thcrc  is  now  a  bouy  of  general  railway  law, 
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springing  from  a  number  of  public  acts,  which  have  from  time  to  time  reoeived  the  grave 

cuii8ideration  of  the  legislature.    These  statutes  date  from  1888  onwards;  some  of 

the  more  important  were  passed  in  1845;  among  these  were  several  comprehen- 
sive statutes,  iiicluding  "  The  ConYpanies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,"  and  "The  Com- 
panies Clauses  Consolidalion  (Scotland)  Act;"  also  "  Railway  and  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act to  which  6upf)lementary  acts  were  added  in  1863  (see  Bigg's  General  Hail- 
way  Aetn).  Among  the  diversity  of  matters  treated  of  are  as  follows — obligations  as  to 
carrj'iog  mails,  and  conveyance  of  troops  and  police;  regulations  as  to  gates  at  levi! 
crossings,  signals,  and  junctions;  penalties  for  obstructing  engines  or  ranway  offlci rs. 
and  trespassing  on  lines;  limitalioua  of  gradients  and  curves;  gauge;  time  within  which 
railway  must  be  made;  notices  to  be  given  to  board  of  trade  before  line  can  be  opened, 
and  not  to  be  opened  without  authority,  after  due  examination  of  works;  returns  to 
board  of  trade  as  to  accidents ;  maintaining  of  fences;  makin?  of  sidings  for  farming  and 
other  purposes;  one  cheap  train  to  be  run  each  way  daily;  rules  for  registerihgand  trar.s- 
ferring  shares;  voting  according  to  ratio  of  shares  held;  payment  of  poor-rates  and  pub- 
lic assessments;  leasing  of  lines;  agreements  to  work  lines  j  surrender  of  shares;  author- 
ity to  btiy,  hire,  and  Uiiesteam-vesselii;  etc. 

Besides  these  public  acts,  there  is  a  coile  of  regulations  as  regards  the  mode  of  com- 
mencing and  carrying  railway  hills  through  the  houses  of  piirliament.  Tliis  code, 
embodied  in  a  work  issued  annually,  is  Btyleti  Standing  Orders  of  the  Lords  and  Gommoh* 
relative  to  Private  BiUi  (1  vol.  12mo,  issued  by  Waterlow  and  Sons,  Westminster).  With 
this,  all  parties  engaged  in  procuring  railway  acta  require  to  be  well  acquainted,  for  neg- 
lect of  any  of  tlie  prescribed  forms  is  almost  certain  to  be  fatal.  We  give  the  following 
as  specimens  of  "  standing  orders":  Notices  of  applicaliona  for  acts  to  be  advertised  in 
October  or  November;  plans,  sections,  and  books  of  reference  to  l*  lodged  with  the 
clerk  of  the  pea(»  or  slieriff-clerk  of  county  for  public  inspection,  on  or  before  Nov.  80 
[often  an  immense  struggle  up  till  l:ist  moment  to  this  done];  petitions  for  act  stnt- 
mg  particulars  to  be  lodged  at  the  private  bill  orace  of  the  house  of  commons  on  or 
before  Dec.  23;  on  or  before  same  date,  copy  of  proposed  bill  to  be  lodf,'ed  with  board 
of  trade;  on  or  before  Dec.  31,  declarations,  lists  of  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers,  also 
estimate  of  expense,  to  be  deposited  in  private  bill  office;  a  sum  not  less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  expense  to  t>e  deposited  with  the  court  of  chancery,  England,  an 
officer  nf  the  court  of  ezcheq^uer,  Scotland,  or  court  of  chancery,  Iteland.  previous  to 
Jan.  15:  examination  of  petitions  to  commence  on  Jan.  18;  if  promoters  do  not  appear 
after  a  notice  of  seven  clear  days,  examiners  may  throw  out  petition;  certiflcalion  by 
examiners  whether  stimding  orders  have  been  complied  with;  bill  submitted  to  select 
committee;  proceedings  in  oppo.sed  bills;  report  of  board  of  trade  on  bill;  report  of 
board  of  admiralty  on  bill,  should  any  tidal  or  navigable  river  be  proposed  to  be  inter- 
fered with;  preamble  of  bill  proved  or  otherwise;  bill  to  give  power  for  future  revisinn 
by  parliament,  etc.  There  are  equally  explicit  standing  orders  as  regards  the  house  of 
lords,  whose  chairman  of  committees  subjects  all  private  bills  to  a  sifting  examination. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  negligence  of  the  government  at  the  cutset, 
railway  legi.4atinn  has  latterly  received  a  painful  degree  of  attention.  As  markin.::  a 
desire 'for  simplifying  pmccdure  and  lessening  expenses,  parliament  passed  an -act,  1864. 
^vlng  the  board  of  trade  power  to  authorize  bills  for  a  smaller  class  of  railways,  pro- 
vided (hey  were  unopposed — a  concession  which  may  promote  a  minor  but  useful  kind 
of  bran  ell -lines. 

In  issuing  the  prospectus  of  a  railway,  an  estimate  Is  given  of  the  probable  amount 
of  traffic  of  -..11  kinds;  but  in  every  case,  sometimes  to  a  surpri^ng  degree,  the  traffic 
exceeds  expectation.  Rnilways  have  not  improperly  been  comparea  to  navigable  rtvcrs. 
To  inland  and  not  easily-reacfied  towns  they  impart  the  character  of  a  seaport  plared 
in  ready  communication  with  all  the  world.  The  exciting  of  a  desire  to  trr.vel.  and  the 
developing  of  local  trade  and  resources,  accordingly  attend  on  railway  undertakings, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  universal  activity  and  prosperity,  and  the  creation  of  wealthy 
industrial  centers. 

Rmlways  were  at  first  detached  undertakings  between  one  large  town  and  another, 
but  now  many  of  the  companies  have  for  mutual  advantage  amalgamated  in  groups;  aiul 
in  a  number  of  cases,  for  economjr  in  working,  lesser  lines  have  been  leased  to  compa- 
nies of  larger  means.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  commercial  concerns  In  Grcht  Britain, 
the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  business  in  the  bands  of  monopolists  possessing  large  cap- 
ital, or  at  feast  those  having  a  great  capacity  and  disposition  to  borrow.  One  of  the 
advantageous  results  of  a  union  of  railway  interests  is,  that  passengers  are  able  to  pro- 
cure "through-tickets"  to  carry  them  forward  for  lumdreds  of  miles  without  delay  or 
change  of  carriage;  but  it  is  not  less  conspicuous  that  the  "  railway  interest"  has  become 
a  formidable  power  in  the  state,  and  is  able  to  canr  lines  almost  anywhere,  In  disregard 
of  land-proprietors  or  town-authorities,  as  if  the  destruction  of  rural  amenity  and  the 
wholesale  ruin  of  dwellings  were  matters  of  perfect  indifference.  Making  every  allow- 
ance, therefore,  for  the  high  social  value  of  the  railway  system,  it  has  certainly  reached 
a  point  nf  dcs^iotic  overbeiirance  that  requires  some  species  of  control  more  effectual 
than  that  which  is  embmccd  In  the  irregular  action  of  parliamentary  committees  or  of 
the  board  of  trade.  ^  i 

This  question  has  lately  been  attracting  much  attention.  i3^e^|(ky«ii£^^im  tried 
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in  various  vmya  to  nmelinrate  the  evils  ftrising  from  its  cnrly  spnthy,  and  to  coDtroI  the 
excesses  of  railwo^  enterprise.  The  latest  of  these  efforts  was  (lie  appoinlmenl  of  a 
joint  committee  ot  lords  and  commons,  and  a  bill  bused  on  the  report  of  that  committee 
was  in  1874  Iwfore  pariiament.  One  of  tlie  conclusions  arrived  iit  by  this  commiltee  is 
ivorth  noting:  "That  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  conipetilion  can  be 
maintained.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  combination  will 
ceuse  until  Great  Britain  ia  divided  betweun  a  small  number  ot  frreat  compuuies." 
I  Two  gi'eat  propo.'iitions  for  amaljntmatioti  made  reccully  have  been  uecntived  by 
parliament.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  the  act  will  prove  more  successfultban  ante- 
ccdeut  legislation.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  tribunal — com- 
peted of  iliree  eminent  meu — for  the  regulutiou  and  control  of  tlic  working  of  railways. 

Tlie  only  alternative  proposed  to  the  present  system  is  the  government  purchase  of 
railways.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  t844  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  govern- 
ment  to  pun^hase  «11  lines  after  they  had  respectively  been  21  years  in  cxislence.  dating 
from  the  passing  of  the  act.  This  statute  came  into  operation  in  lt65,  but  the  Joint 
committee  of  m72  report  tliat  they  do  not  tliink  the  terms  »f  the  1844  act  suited 
to  the  present  condition  of  railway  property,  or  ever  likely  to  be  adopted  by  parliament. 

There  is  much  to  bo  said  on  l)otli  sides  of  this  question;  most  of  the  arguments 
advanced  p}-o  and  eon  may  be  found  in  articles  retpeclively  in  tlie  Qvarferly  Eemew  and 
Sritinh  Quurfeiiy  Beview,  April,  1878. 

CoNSTKUfTiON. — Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  two  kindp — double  and 
single.  The  double  consists  of  two  liuefi  of  mils — an  i/y-Iine,  conducting  toward,  and 
a  d(»7fn-line,  leading  from  the  metropolis  or  principal  center  of  traffic.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  lines  are  of  this  double  variety.  Single  linea,  with  places  where  trains  may 
pass  each  oilier,  are  mostly  of  recent  construction,  and  have  received  their  chief  devel- 
opment in  Scotland.  On  some  of  the  main  lines  to  Lonrfon  it  has  been  found  necessaTy 
to  jidd  a  third,  and  in  some  cases  a  fourth  line  to  accmmodatc  the  enormously  increwied 
traffic.  Wlietlier  double  or  single,  all  the  lines  are  inclosed.  At  the  cliief  terminne 
there  is  a  group  of  buildings  for  offices,  workshops,  sheds  for  locomolivee,  etc.  Whhin 
Inte  years  the  terminal  stations  at  tlie  larger  towns  have  assumed  vast  proportions,  and 
in  them  comfortable  waitiof  and  refreshment  rooms  are  provided.  In  many  ca^es,  ^so, 
hotels  on  a  ver>-  large  scale  Jiave  been  erected  as  part  of  the  buildings  at  the  termini. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  is  the  business  of  contractors,  who  execute  tlie  works 
hy  estimate,  according  to  tbe  plans  and  specifications  of  tlie  engineers.  A  railway  con- 
tractor is  a  capilalist  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  earth -digging,  blasting  rocks,  pump- 
ing, embanking,  boring  and  building  tunnels,  erecting  bridges,  and  other  rough  opera- 
tions. He  possesses  a  stock  of  tbe  various  necessary  apparatus,  light  rails,  tools,  etc.,. 
including  horses,  wagons,  and  locomotives  for  dragging  materials.  He  has  subordinates 
called  time-keepers,  foremen,  gimgers,  and  under-gangers,  placed  over  detachments  of 
operatives.  These  operatives  are  a  remarkable  ciaBs  of  men.  Originally  from  Lincoln- 
wire  and  I^ncasliire,  they  are  popularly  known  as  nawla  (contracted  from  "navi- 
^tors").  from  Jiaving  been  engiiped  in  excavatine  navigable  canals.  Navvies  some-' 
times  labor  in  bands  culled  butly-gnng»,  by  piece-woi-k,  and  are  known  to  draw  large  sums,, 
but  more  generally  they  are  employed  at  djiys' wages. 

Sfgfmts. — The  signaling  «rrnnp(  nients  foim  an  important  part  of  railway  construction. 
The  most  common  form  of  signal  is  the  semaphore,  and  at  night,  colored  liguls.  A  red  light 
signiflea  danger;  n  green,  caution;  acd  a  plain  light,  tliat  the  line  is  clear.  Much  core  la 
gtven  to  the  arrangement  and  constmclion  of  crossings,  Jtincttons,  etc., with  their  numer- 
ous meitt^ett,  or  movable  rails,  used  for  changing  the  direction  of  a  train  from  one  line  to 
another.  Tiie  nn'tehen  are  generally  worked  direcllv  from  the  signal -stations,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  iheir  points  shall  not  face  toward  the  advancing  traffic.  Numerous- 
accidents  have  been  caused  by  "facing  points,"  Many  improvements  have  been  lately 
introduced  in  signaling,  crossings,  etc.,  all  witli  a  view  lo  iucrensed  safety.  The  "block 
system  has  iK'en  adopted  by  the  principal  railway  companies,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  busy  centers  ot  traffic.  Under  this  system  each  signal -station  is  in  direct 
telegmphtccom'mnnication  with  the  nearest  signal-stations,  both  up  and  down  the  line,  and 
a  train  I«  not  allow-ed  to  pass  any  signal-station  until  the  troin  immediately  preceding  it 
has  stiirted  from  the  next  station  in  advance.  Thus  the  driver  may  push  on  without 
hesitation  from  point  to  point;  and  lliereby  the  traffic  is  expedited,  and  at  the  same  time- 
safety  increased.  The  system  nf  interlorling  has  also  been  extensively  introduced. 
Under  this  .system  the  pointsman  can  only  Unrer  one  signal — namely,  that  which  corre- 
snondB  to  the  line  which,  from  the  position  of  the  switcties.  is  cftfar;  and  Ix-fore  he  can 
alter  the  position  of  the  switches  he  is  compelled  to  return  this  signal  to  "  danger." 

Ct/rren  and  Gh-adienU. — Engineers  endeavor  to  render  their  lines  as  level  and  straight 
as  possible,  but  circumstances  often  necessitate  the  use  of  considerable  curves  and  gradi- 
enta.  As  a  general  rule  there  are  few  curves  of  less  than  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  or  SO* 
chains'  radius;  when  they  are  employed,  the  exterior  rail  is  super -elevated,  to  counteract 
the  centrifugal  force,  otherwise  a  quickly  moving  train  might  leave  the  roils.  Gradients 
being  expensive  to  work  according  to  their  degree  of  inclination,  few  are  more  steep  than 
1  in  60,  though  1  in  30  is  not  unknown.  On  steep  gradients,  stationary  engines  were 
sometimes  employed,  but  in  nearly  every  case  these  have  been  abandoned,  for  locomo- 
tive power.    On  local  and  private  lines,  much  steeper  gradients  i||p^^|hQi|2fnj)i@^(irtt 
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common.  One  of  ,the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  trial  of  a  locomotive  on  an  incline  of  1  in 
13,  was  made  in  Scotland  in  1863,  by  Mr.  George  Qra.^,  on  his  private  line  near  Batli^Oe. 

Gauge  and  Sart/trtearka.— la  Uieearlv  atoge  of  railway  operations,  the  gau^  or  width 
between  the  rusl  excited  considerable  (flscusEiion.  When  way-lesTes,  or  tramways,,  were 
introduced  in  the  c<hU  districts,  their  gauge  was  adapted  to  the  common  roaa-waxons 
tiiat  were  to  be  put  upon  them,  and  it  happened  that  the  gauge  between  the  wheels  of 
these  wagons  was  4  ft.  8i  inches.  Accustom^  to  this  width,  George  Stephenson  believed 
that  it  "  was  moat  economical  in  construction,  not  only  as  regarded  the  engines  and  car- 
ries, but  more  particularly  of  the  railway  iiself.  This  gauge  was  accordingly 
adopted  on  most  of  the  earlier-made  railways,  and,  uotwithstantEng  the  keen  contests  of 
engineers,  who  were  geneially  favorable  to  a  5  ft,  or  5  ft.  3  in.  gau^— Brunei  contend- 
ing for  7  ft. — this  original  4  1 1,  8i  in.  gauge — ^measured  from  the  inside  of  oiie  rail  to  the 
inside  of  the  other— was  irrevocably  fixed  ny  a  public  act,  1846,  as  applicable  to  all  the 
railways  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  Oi-eat  Western  aud  certtun  branches  excepted, 
on  which  the  gauge  was  regjalated  at  7  feet.  Owing  to  inconvenience  in  communicating 
with  other  lines,  aud  from  other  causes,  the  Great  Western  has  found  it  advisable  to  con- 
form to  it9  neighbors,  and  has  now  relaid  its  lines  on  the  standard  gauge.  By  the  same 
net,  the  gauge  m  Ireland  was  fixed  at  5  ft.  3  inches.  The  government  of  India  fixed  the 
gauge  of  all  the  railways  in  tliat  country  at  5  ft.  6  inches.  But  a  movement  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  has  set  in  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  battle  of  the  gauges  Is  renewed. 
A  horse  tramway  at  Festinit^  in  Wales,  constructed  iu  1833  for  the  couveyaDcc  of  slates 
from  a  quarry,  and  laid  with  a  1  ft.  11}  in.  gmige,  was,  in  1863,  transformed  into  a  loco- 
motive railway  for  passengers  and  goods,  and  was  found  to  work  with  perfect  safety, 
and  with  remarkable  economy.  The  success  of  this  experiment  baa  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  many  engineers  to  what  they  believe  to  be  tlie  needless  extravagance  of  the 
standard  gauge;  and  railways  with  ranges  va^ing  from  3  ft.  6  in,  to  8  ft.  6  in.  are  now 
in  opcrntion  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Queensland,  Peru,  Chili, 
Brazil,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  where  a  vast  mileage  is  built  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  great  argument  for  tlie  narrower  gauge  is  the  obvious  economy  both  in 
flnt  cost  and  in  working.  It  is  calculated  that,  on  an  average,  companies  have  to  haul 
over  their  lines  seven  tons  of  dead-weight  in  order  to  curry  one  ton  of  goods;  and  in  the 
case  of  passenger  carriages  the  excess  is  even  greater.  Vf^ith  the  whole  apparatus  on  a 
smaller  scale,  this  waste  is  greatly  reduced.  Another  ndvantnge  of  the  narrow  gauge  is, 
that  much  sharper  curves  may  be  adopted  than  are  possible  on  the  broader  one,  and  thus 
tho  route  may  be  chosen  to  much  greater  advantage.  While  it  ma^  be  an  open  question 
whether  the  narrow  gauge  is  adequate  for  a  thickly  peopled  distnct,  where  "express " 
tr^a  may  be  indispeusaole,  and  where  traffic  may  at  times  be  exceptionally  heavy,  it  is, 
without  doubt,  especially  suitable  for  sparsely  peopled  districts  and  half-developed  terri- 
tories. Indeed,  it  aCf^irds  the  means  of  supplying  the  benefits  of  railway  communication 
where  otherwise  tliev  would  be  hopeless.  After  careful  investigation,  tlie  Indian  govern- 
ment of  the  late  lord  Ma^o  decided  to  adopt  the  meter  gauge,  about  8  ft.  3  in.,  for  tiie 
greater  part  of  an  extensive  series — 1500  m. — of  state  railways,  and  considerable  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made  in  their  construction.  In  Canada  there  are  already  6,230  m, 
of  narrow-gauge  railway. 

BaUa^. — This  is  tlie  namej^ven  to  the  mass  of  broken  atones  or  diy  gravel  on  which 
the  sleepers  are  placed,  and  which  serves  to  keep  them  steady.  Material  for  ballast  ia 
generally  got  in  the  cutting  or  near  the  line,  but  is  often  brought  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  term  baliael  originated  in  the  practice  of  using  the  gravel-ballast  emptied 
from  the  ships  in  the  Tyne,  foe  the  tram  and  railways  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle. 

JiaUa. — Rails  are  ^oerally  of  wrought  iron,  but  steel  rails  have  been  extensively 
adopted  where  there  is  a  continuous  heavy  trafiic.  and  are  found  to  reduce  greatly  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  promise  to  supersede  wrought  iron.  Ralls  differ  In  shape 
aud  weight.  The  most  common  form  is  Oie  "  double-headed"  rail,  which  is  reversible. 
Another  fonn,  which  was  onccused  on  the  Great  Western  for  the  broad-gau>;e  line, 
is  known  as  the  "bridge-mil;"  and  a  form  frequently  used  on  the  contiaetit,  and 
generally  on  narrow-gau^e  lines,  has  a  fiat  base  formed  by  a  flange  on  each  si^e  of 
the  vertical  web.  The  last  two  descriptions  do  not  require  chairs,  but  are  faetencd 
directly  to  the  sleepers  by  spikes.  Raits  are  generally  21  or  34  ft.  long,  and  for  light 
railways  vary  in  weight  from  20  to  45  lbs.,  ana  for  heavy  lines  from  60  to  80  lbs.  per 
lineal  yard.  Cross-sieepers  are  laid  at  3  ft.  6  to  8  ft.  6  in.  apart,  usually  about  3  ft.,  and 
on  these  sleepers  the  ^uitrt  of  cast-iron  are  fixed  and  held  firmly  down  by  iron  spikes 
driven  into  the  sleepers.  The  ejids  of  the  rails  are  now  almost  alwaj^  joined  togetb«' 
by  a  plate  of  malleable  iron  placed  on  each  side,  called  a  fish-plale;  two  of  these  are 
used  at  each  joint,  and  are  bolted  together  by  strong  bolts  passing  through  the  rails.  In 
tlie  joining  of  the  mils  end  to  end,  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  great  care  is  bestowed; 
perfect  steadiness  in  the  required  line  of  direction  is  secured  by  means  d!  wooden  wedges 
licting  on  tlio  rails  and  the  chairs. 

lutherto,  the  sleepers  have  been  of  seasoned  native  larch,  as  the  most  dnrable;  hut 
latterly,  from  the  growing  scarcity  and  cost  of  this  article,  sleepers  have  been  made  of 
imported  timber  from  ports  in  the  Baltic.  They  are  sometimes  creomtM  to  render  them 
durable,  but  generally  they  are  found  to  require  renewal  on  account  of  splitting  before 
they  rot.   Many  patents  nave  been  taken  out  for  methods  of  dis^^^i^j^^wood 
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sleepers,  and  sutetituting  some  more  lasting  material.  Some  of  tbem  are  ezteDsively 
used  abroad,  but  tliej  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Tunnels  and  Viaducts. — Tuanele  are  avoided  aa  far  as  possible  on  account  of  tkeir 
costliness.  They  are  made  only,  when  the  ezcaTations  would  be  more  tlian  60  ft.  in 
depth,  or  when  land-proprietors  force  their  adoption,  in  order  to  spare  the  amenity  of 
grounds  near  a  maosion.  For  this  latter  reason,  some  ^ort  tunnels  are  known  to  have  cost 
railway  companies  as  much  as  £50,000.  Latterly.the  execution  of  underground  railways 
in  the  metropolis  has  o^ered  czumplcs  of  tuoneling  more  extensive  than  were  previously 
known  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  popularized  a  metliod  of  BubterraneaD  transit 
almost  as  marvelous  as  anything  in  the  way  of  viaducts.  The  Woodhead  tunnel  is 
probably  the  longest  in  Britain,  being  8  m.  60  feet.  All  our  tunnels  have,  however, 
been  cast  into  the  shade  by  that  through  the  Alps  near  Mont  Cenis.  The  highest 
summit  of  the  section  immediately  over  this  tunnvl  is  9,527  ft.,  and  the  suramit-level  of 
the  tunnel,  4.246  ft. — about  the  height  of  Ben  Nevts — above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
was  completed  in  18 years,  cost  about  £200  per  linear  yard,  the  total  length  being  7.6  m., 
and  was  opened  Dec.  26,  1870.  The  tilne  occupied  in  passing  througii  the  tunnel  by 
train  is  25  minutes.  A  still  greater  undertaking,  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  was  begun  in 
ISTZ.  lis  length  is  9.2  English  m. ;  the  cost  by  estimate  is  £8,000,000;  and  8  years  was 
the  time  specified  for  completing  the  worlc. 

Viaducts  are  frequently  ot  stone,  and  of  handsome  architecture,  but  now  commonly  of 
malleable  iron  ^rders,  of  various  forms,  set  in  stone  or  iron  piers.  In  the  construction  of 
viaducts,  there  is  a  growlne  boldness  of  concepUon.  Remarkable  works  of  this  kind  are 
the  great  suspensiun  East  river  bridge  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  more  tluui  a 
mile  long,  the  central  opening  having  a  sptin  of  nearly  1600  ft. ;  aiid  the  St.  Louis  bridge, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  by  3  arches,  the  center  span  being  52d  feet.  But  'the  longest 
bridge  id  the  world  nt  present  is  that  across  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Dundee,  opened  May  31, 
187a  It  was  <lesigned  by  sir  T.  Bouch,  and  cost  £850,000.  Length,  16,612  ft.,  in  tJS 
spans,  11  of  them  being  345  ft.  each.  A  magnificent  suspension  railway  viaduct  crossing 
the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  now  in  progress.  The  contracts  for  its  erection  amount  to 
£1,116,000. 

Cost  of  Permanent  Way. — Owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  land-owners,  and  their 
excessive  claims  for  ameuity  damages,  also  the  opposition  of  rival  conipanies,  the  cost 
of  railways  was  at  one  time  very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The  expenditure 
incurred  m  securing  legislative  authority  to  construct  railways  was  likewise  enormous. 
The  parliamentary  costs  of  tlie  Brighton  railway  average  dM,806  per  m.;  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  £5,190  per  m. ;  and  of  the  Blackwall,  £14,414  per  milel  The 
cost  of  carrying  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  £87,000.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  solicitor's  bill  for  the  South-eastern  railway  contained  10.000  folios,  and 
amounted  to  £340,000.  These  few  facts,  however,  afford  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  reck- 
less wastefulness  of  capital  on  railway  undertakings;  it  is  universally  allowed  that, 
under  a  bettor  policy,  not  only  a  much  letter  railway-system  might  have  been  provided, 
but  a  saving  effected  of  at  le^t  fifty  millions.  At  the  end  of  1871,  the  total  average 
cost  of  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom  was  £SS,94S  per  m.  open,  or  about  doable  that  of 
any  other  country. 

The  cost  of  construction  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  Imposrible  to  say  definitely  what 
would  be  the  average  cost  nowaday^;  but  in  England  a  double  line,  including  station- 
houses,  pignals,  and  all  other  fixed  plant,  would  probably  cosC;  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, from  £15.000  to  £20  000  per  mile.  Single  lines  are  made  at  perhaps  a  fourth  less, 
hut  nowhere  in  the  United  Kingaom  Iiave  they  been  executed  so  economically  as  in  Scot- 
land. There,  some  single  lines  have  cost  for  land  and  everything  not  more  than  about 
£5,000  per  m. — such  economy,  however,  being  greatly  due  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  under- 
takings were  promoted  and  watched  over  by  bodies  ofiond  proprietors  deephr  Interesttd 
in  restraining  expenditure.  Of  these  cheap  Scotch  lines  a  good  example  is  offered  by  the 
Peeblesrailway  (practically  a  branch  of  tlie  North  British),  extending  to  18}  m.,  the  entire 
cost  of  which,  and  land  station-houses  Incladed,  was  about  £95,000.  The  cost  of  rolling 
stock  was  additional. 

Maintenance  of  Fay.— Every  railway,  great  or  small,  is  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
keeping  the  line  in  proper  working  order,  for  which  purpose  a  staff  of  officials  is  required. 
Besides  a  general  superintendent  there  is  an  effective  stuf  of  "  plate-layers,"  whose  dntj 
it  is  to  watch  over  and  rejMiir  the  permanent  way. 

BoLLiNo-OTDCK. — Under  this  head  are  comprehended  locomotives,  carriages,  and 
trucks  for  goods  and  minerals,  the  whole  framing  an  important  part  of  railway  under- 
takings. 

Loeomotites. — Locomotives  are  of  several  kinds,  varied  in  construction  to  suit  the 
IrafBc  for  which  they  are  designed.  They  may  be  classed  as  express,  ordinary,  passen- 
ger, goods,  and  tank  engines.  In  the  latter  class  the  tender  for  fuel  and  water  forms  an 
extension  of  the  locomotive;  but  for  the  most  part  the  tender  is  detached,  and  odIv  con- 
nected by  couplings.  Locomotives  for  ordinaiy  traffic  have  generally  six  wheels.  In  the 
first  two  classes,  where  speed  is  the  principal  object,  only  two,  or  at  most  four  of  the  six 
wheels  ore  dricen,  and  these  are  mane  of  lar^e  diameter.  There  lias  been  a  continual 
tendency  to  increase  the  speed,  nnd  this  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  tiie  driving- 
wheels,  which  are  in  some  cases  8  ft.  in  diameier.   All  tlio  wheels  of  l^f^^^^^of 
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heavy  traffic  are  coupled  together,  so  aa  to  utilize  the  entire  weight  for  adhesion.  The 
smaller  class  of  locomotives  have  only  four  wheels.  The  present  price  of  first-class 
locomotives — of  the  largest  size  in  general  use — including  tlie  tender,  varies  from  £3,000 
to  £4,000.  Locomotives  of  this  cl^  weigh  in  trim  from  SO  to  40  tous:  but  there  are, 
of  course,  much  lighter  locomotives;  whue  sometimes  they  are  as  much  as  65  or  M 

tOQS. 

Carriagea. — There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  carriages  to  suit  the  several  classes  of 
passengers.  Each  first-class  carriage  consists  of  three  or  four  distinct  compartments; 
hut  in  the  other  classes  the  backs  of  the  seats  are'in  many  cases  not  carried  to  the  roof, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage  open  fore  and  aft.  At  night  the  carriages  are 
lighted  with  lamps;  on  the  metropolitan  lines  gas  is  sometimes  used.  Special  saloon, 
carriages  are  reserved  for  royalty.  The  first-class  compartments  are  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  in  winter  are  heated  by  hot-water  tins.  Kecently,  one  of  the  leading  companies 
abolished  its  second-class  carria^;  and  some  companies  now  run  third-class  carriages 
with  all  trains.  Passen^r  carnages  made  of  iron  have  been  used  in  America.  Sleeping- 
carriages  and  the  American  Pullman  cars  have  also  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  some  simple  and  efficient  contrivance  by  which 
pasaengera  might,  in  cases  of  emergency,  summon  the  guard,  but  no  plan  has  as  yet 
been  adopted  to  any  extent.  The  "continuous  brake"  is  an  improvement  and  noveltr 
which  lias  already  been  successfully  tried,  and  is  likely  to  be  soon  generally  appliea. 
By  its  use  tndns  can  be  stopped  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  distance  than  under  the 
present  system,  and  thus  the  risk  of  accident  is  reduced;  brakes  are  fitted  to  each  car- 
riage, and  all  are  simultaneously  applied.  The  guard's  van  contains  space  for  luggage, 
and  is  provided  with  a  look-out  box,  from  which  the  guard  can  see  along  the  roofs  of 
all  the  carriages  in  the  train. 

Wagona  arid  Lvggage  Van*. — To  accommodate  its  traffic,  every  railway  must  be  pro- 
Tided  with  a  large  slock  of  trucks  or  wagons  for  carrying  goods,  minerals,  cattle,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  Except  for  the  heaviest  traffic,  wagons  are  now  very  gcueriUly  fitted 
with  elastic  buffers. 

Traffic. — The  traflQc  on  railways  Is  of  two  distinct  kinds— passengers  and  goods; 
with  the  goods  e  include  minerals,  also  timber  and  other  bulky  articles.  The  passen- 
ger and  goods  traffics  are  placed  under  separate  managements.  Usually,  there  are 
passenger-trains  and  goods-trains,  but  mixed  trains  are  very  common  on  branch  lines. 

In  ulmost  every  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  passengers  are  of  three  classes — 
first,  second,  and  third.  Though  from  the  fares  charged,  first-class  carriages  possess  an 
air  of  exclusiveness,  no  more  objection  is  popularly  taken  to  them  than  to  the  use  of 
boxes  in  tJieaters;  and,  indeed,,  they  are  universally  recognized  as  an  advantage,  for  the 
reason  that  by  the  comparatively  high  fares  exacted  for  inem,  the  companies  are  enabled 
to  lower  the  charges  for  second  and  third-class  passengers.  On  some  lines,  compart- 
ments are  set  apart  for  ladies  if  tliey  choose  to  use  them.  Special  compartments  of 
each  class  are  now  also  allotted  to  smokers,  a  custom  one  may  contnist  with  the  special 
non-tmeking  carriages  common  on  the  continent.  The  first-class  pai^sengers  have  dis- 
tinct waiting-rooms  at  the  termini  and  stations,  with  generally  a  waiting-room  in  addi- 
tion for  ladies;  for  the  second  and  third  class,  there  is  a  waiting-room  in  common.  The 
several  wattinjg-rooms  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  provided  wiui  suitable  conveniences, 
including  basins  and  water  for  washing  th^  hands — accommodations  which  contrast 
favorably  with  what  were  furnished  to  travelers  in  the  old  coaching  establishments. 
The  waiting-rooms  are  open  all  day  to  the  public,  and  there  is  seldom  any  restriction  aa 
to  going  on  the  platforms.  Tickets  are  sold  at  a  wicket  not  earlier  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  starting  of  the  train.  The  tickets,  marked  in  consecutive  numbers,  are 
stamped  with  the  date  on  delivery,  and  excepting  "return-tickets,"  will  not  answer  for 
an;^  other  day.  Return-tickets  at  a  fare  and  a  half  are  issued  on  most  lines  for  the  date 
of  issue,  or  f  rom  Friday  till  Monday.  On  most  lines  first  and  sccond-dass  untransfer- 
able season  tickets  are  issued  for  various  periods  at  a  considerable  reduction  on  ordinary 
fares.  To  encourage  the  building  of  villas  at  a  distance  of  10  to  30  m.  from  termini,  by 
which  means  a  traffic  may  be  developed,  some  companies  give  a  personal  ticket  free  for 
a  number  of  years  corresponding  to  the  valued  rental  of  the  villa.  The  second-class  has 
been  abolished  by  the  Midland  railway. 

The  number  of  trains  run  daily  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  directors.  There  are 
ordinary',  mail,  and  express  trains;  of  this  last  kind,  two  usually  go  each  way  daily,  the 
fares  on  which  are  sometimes  higher  than  by  the  others.  Ordinary  fares  are  about  2}d. 
per  mile  first  class.  Ifd.  second  class,  and  Id.  to  l^d.  third  class;  but  on  some  lines  the 
fares  are  considerably  lower.  According  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  a  general  act,  all 
companies  must  run  one  train  daily  each  way,  stopping  at  all  stations,  and  at  a  rate  of 
speed  not  less  than  13  m.  per  hour,  at  a  fare  of  a  penny  a  mile.  Some  of  the  express 
trains  are  run  at  very  high  speeds,  and  with  wonderful  punctuality.  On  June  1,  1872, 
London  was  brought,  for  the  first  time,  within  9^  hours  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  train  run- 
ning on  tlie  East  coast  route,  which,  deducting  stoppages,  travels  at  an  average  speed  of 
nearly  47  m.  an  hour.  By  an  act,  6  and  6  Vict.  cap.  7v,  there  is  payable  to  government 
"  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  £5  per  £100  upon  all  sums  received  or  charged  for  the 
hire,  fare,  or  conveyance  of  all  passengers."  By  7  and  8  Vict.  cap.  85,  It  is  enacted  that 
no  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  receipts  for  passengers  conveyed  ^t  far^  n^i^fje^^  one 
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penny  per  mile;  but  by  the  96  and  27  Vict.  cap.  88,  it  is  enacted  that  this  exemption 
slial]  only  extend  to  trains  running  six  dajrs  m  tlie  week,  or  on  market-days  for  tlie 
Gouveyauce  of  passengers  at  one  penny  per  mile.  From  tiiis  passenger-tax  Ireland  is 
exempted. 

All  trains  are  accompanied  by  a  "guard,"  who  is  responsible  for^heir  maoAgement 
vhWe  running.  For  the  most  part,  guards  arc  intelligent  und  obliging,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  service  to  the  passengers.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  ssy  that  (he 
porters  on  duty  arc  remarltuble  for  the  trouble  tliey  take  to  carry  luggage,  find  cabs  at 
the  termini,  and  Ui  answer  civilly  such  inquiries  aa  may  be  put  to  theiu  1^  strangers.  It 
may  be  said  with  perfect  justice,  tliat  in  no  department  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  is, 
there  seen  such  readiness  to  oblige  us  in  that  connected  witli  railways.  Considering  the 
vast  number  of  servants  on  some  lines — the  total  on  all  lines  is  pmt»bly  alwut  800,000 — 
the  ^nei-al  good  conduct  that  is  shown,  and  the  few  accidents  that  occur,  constitute  a 
gratifying  social  phenomenon. 

According  to  English  routine,  passengers  are  allowed  to  find  their  way  promiscuously 
to  the  proper  carriages,  the  only  clieck  being  n  call  by  the  guard  to  "show  tickets"  pre- 
vious to  starting.  All  passengers  are  expected  to  see  tlicir  luggage  labeled  for  the  place 
of  destination,  and  to  point  out  what  belongs  to  them  ou  arrival.  This  is  a  loose  prac- 
tice, often  remonstrated  against,  but  it  suits  the  tempeniment  and  self-relying  habits  of 
the  people.  Amidst  the  crusli  of  tnitBc,  and  with  little  time  to  spare,  the  formalities  of 
the  continental  system  would  be  unendurable.  Siiould  labeled  packages,  resigned  to 
the  porters  and  £;uard,  i>e  lost,  recourse  lies  agiiinst  the  company.  Anotlier  peculiarity 
ot  railway  traveling  in  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  privacy  secured  to  passengers  wbiie 
on  their  Journey.  Instead  of  being  intruded  on,  as  in  the  American  and  continental 
railways,  by  the  constant  perambulation  of  the  guard  through  the  train,  they  are  left 
unmolested  to  read,  talk,  or  sleep,  according  as  fancy  may  direct.  This  very  seclusion, 
however,  is  thought  to  be  attended  witli  a  di8advantp.ge— namely,  that  passengers  are 
unable  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  guard  in  cases  of  threatened  outn^e  by  one  of 
their  number.  To  all  the  numerous  devices  for  summoning  the  guard,  and,  if  need  be, 
stopping  the  train,  ibei'e  is  unfortunately  the  grave  objection,  that  if  passengers  were 
enabled  to  call  the  guaid  at  pleasure,  they  would  frequently  do  so  for  no  sufficient 
reason,  as  whim  or  imaginary  fear  prompted;  and  also,  tliat  the  unezpected  stoppage  of 
trains  would  seriouBly  derange  the  keeping  of  time,  and  la  manv  lines  jeopaniize  the 
safety  of  the  whole  of  ttic  possen^rs.  Seemingly,  it  would  be  dlMcult  to  fall  upon  any 
plan  free  of  this  species  of  objection,  unless  recourse  he  liad  to  the  American  construc- 
tion of  carriages,  and  the  free  perambulation  of  the  ^lard  through  the  trains — a  remedy 
which  involves  a  revolution  in  English  railway  transit,  as  well  as  in  English  feelings  and 
manners. 

To  enable  companies  to  reckon  easily  with  each  other  as  regards  intercommunica- 
tion of  traffic  in  passengers,  goods,  use  of  carriages,  etc.,  an  institution  called  tho 
clearinghouse  has  been  established  in  London,  to  which  ticitets  are  transmitted  for 
cro8»  reckoning  and  settlement  Tbere  is  a  similar  establialiment  in  Dublin.  See  Cleab- 

mO-HOtJSB. 

Cemi  of  Workitiff.—The  cost  of  working  railways,  including  general  expenditure.  In 
Great  Britain  amounts  to  from  48  to  50  per  cent  of  the  returns  from  traffic.  The 
remainder  forms  the  divisible  profit  to  pay — 1st,  the  interest  on  debentures;  and  2d,  tiie 
dividend  to  shareliolders.  Of  tlieae  shareholders,  some,  as  defined  by  statute,  have  a 
preference  claim  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  wlint  is  left  over  being  divisible  among  the 
ordinary  or  original  sliarcholdei-s.  In  the  general  expenditure  of  ndlway  compantes  is 
included  the  outlay  for  passen^r-tax,  also  police,  poor,  and  parish  rates.  Besides  sup- 
porting the  poor,  tiie  railways  in  Scotland  are  rated  like  heritora  (q.v.)  for  building  new 
parish  churdies. 

According'to  a  return  made  by  railway  companies  to  the  board  of  trade  for  1871,  the 
cost  of  running  trains  was  on  an  avemge  of  30.88d.  per  mile,  or  say  about  £13  for  100 
miles.  Lowness  of  fures  can  only  he  secured  by  a  large  and  well-sustained  traffic;  and 
the  main  reason  why  fiires  arc  much  higher  than  they  seemingly  might  be,  is  the  fre- 
quent insufiici'jncy  of  the  iiunii>er  of  passengers  comparKl  with  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them.  A  striking  exemplification  of  the  {wssibility  of  conveying  large  num- 
bers at  very  low  fares  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  "excursion  trains,"  In  which  sometimes 
1000  individuals  are  taken  50  or  more  mites  and  in'ought  tjack  the  same  day  for  one  or 
two  shillings  each. 

Statistics. — A  return  issued  by  the  IxMird  of  trade  to  the  house  of  commons  gives 
the  following  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  tlie  year  1876:  Nnmljer  of  miles 
open,  double  lines,  0,169;  single  lines,  7r70S — total;  16,873.  Numlwr  of  passengers 
(exclusive  of  holders  of  season  and  periodical  tickets),  first  clnss,  44,850,066;  second 
clnjs,  60,478,195;  third  clnss,  426.950,034— total,  538,287.296.  Minerals  carried,  13»,- 
044,S33  tons;  general  mercliandisc.  83,930,481.  The  traffic  under  all  the.oe  bends  has 
been  more  tlian  doubled  within  10  years.  Miles  traveled  by  passenger-trains,  1G3,918.-* 
921;  by  goods-trains,  106.189,827— total,  215.711.739;  equal  to  near  9.000  times  tlie  cir- 
cumference of  the  world;  or  420  doubJejournfyH  to  the  moon,  and  mucii  more  than  a 
double  journey  to  the  sun.  Receipts  from  passe^ei-s.  £38,057,731.  Receipts  for  excess 
luggage  parcels,  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  etc.,  £9,418,057;  reoe^tti^dfojrxitui^^fimdlB, 
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£684,588.  Total  receipta-from  jMiasenger-trainB,  £26,168,SS1;  an  increase  of  fully  64  per 
cent  in  10  yeara.  Receipts  for  I've  stock,  £1,230,948;  for  minerals,  £18,620,318;  general 
merchandise,  £18,985,090— total  of  goodB-traflic,  £83,754,817;  an  increase  of  fully  93 
per  cent  in  10  years.  Total  receipts  from  all  services,  £62,215,775.  Working  expenses 
including  maintendnce  of  way,  locomotive  power,  repairs  and  renewals  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  etc.,  £88,535,509;  net  balance  of  receipts  over  working  expenditure.  J^,680,- 
866.  Proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts,  64  percent.  Vehicles  of  allsorta  employed, 
464,527.  The  traffic  receipts  per  m.  of  line  open  amounted-  to  £8,551,  and  per  in.  trav- 
eled by  train,  to  5s.  6}d. ;  in  1872,  the  figures  were  £8,244,  68.  44d.,  and  in  1854,  £2,510, 
Sb.  6id.  respectively.  The  receipts  per  train  mile  were  liighest  in  1856,  6s.  ll^d.;  and 
lowest  in  X870,  5s.  l^d. 

The  authorized  capital  by  shares  was  £640,095,705;  by  loans,  £1 92, 706.«22— total. 
£741,802,527.  Total  paid  up  on  shares  and  debenture  loans,  £658,214,776.  The  propor- 
tion of  paid-up  capital  to  total  length  of  line  open  was  £39,012  per  ui.,  the  highest  pro- 
portion  yet  reached,  having  risen  sradually  1868,  whicli  was  the  lowest,  viz., 
£82,804  per  mile.  Of  the  total  capital,  about  45  miUioQS  received  no  dividend  at  all; 
the  hi^est  dividend  received  was  18  per  cent;  but  the  greater  part  received  from  4  to 
6  per  cent.  For  the  first  time  since  1868,  the  returns  for  1878  showed  a  falling  off  of 
0.81  per  cent  in  traffic.  At  the  same  date,  the  amount  of  authorized  <-apital  in  sliares 
and  looas  was  £778,872,572;  of  paid-up  capital,  £698,546,154;  the  length  of  single  and 
double  lines,  17,888  m.;  gross  receipts,  £60.464,875:  per  m.  of  line  open,  £8,488;  per 
Uain  mile,  Ss.  5id.  Tlie  number  of  third-claaa  pasaengen  had  increased  4  percent; 
^hile  there  bad  been  a  decrease  of  first  and  second. 

AcetdfTiit.— During  the  six  months  ending  June  80, 1879,  tlie  number  of  railway  acci- 
dents (collisions,  ruDnln^  off  lines,  breaking  of  axles,  etc.)  in  the  United  Kingdom  w^as 
over  200— Passengers  killed,  34;  fwissengers  injured,  443;  number  of  servants  of  com- 
panies, trespassers,  etc.,  killed,  870;  injured,  965— total,  killed,  404:  injured,  1397.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  accidents  to  passengers  were  due  to  causes  within  the  control  of  tue 
sufferers.  The  number  reported  killed  in  1878  was  1058,  and  injured,  4,007;  the  list  of 
casualties  in  1676  was  wnsiderably  larger,  including  1S45  killed  and  4,724  injured. 

FOBBiON  Ratlwats. — The  first  continental  countoy  that  aTsiled  itself  of  railway  loco- 
motion was  the  small  kingdom  of  Belgium,  where  a  number  of  lines  In  connection  with 
each  other  were  constructed  between  1884  and  1886,  and  in  about  ten  years  afterward 
the  group  was  nearly  completed  in  a  well-devised  and  comprehensive  scheme.  From 
Belgium  railways  spread  to  France,  where  they  were  laid  down  on  a  plan  prescribed  by 
the  government,  which  offered  special  encouragement  to  capitalists.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  give  the  land  and  make  the  bridges;  but,  besides  these  heavy  items  of 
expenditure,  the  government  was  in  a  number  of  instances  At  the  cost  of  the  entire  per- 
manent  way.  So  far  favored,  the  promoters,  who  formed  a  company,  had  only  to  find 
capital  to  work  and  maintain  the  line.  The  government,  however,  relinquished  the 
property  only  (w  the  footing  of  a  lease  for  such  a  nimiber  of  years  as  a  company  was  dis- 
posed to  be  satisfietl  with.   Tenders  were  ordinarily  taken  from  competing  bodies  of 

Sromoters;  in  this  manner  the  concession,  or  right  of  tenancy,  has  been  adjusted  at  from 
)  to  90  years;  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  periods  the  lines  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  government.  Latterly,  the  French  system  has  outgrown  this  kind  of  tutelage;  and 
there  is  a  disposition  in  companies  to  act  on  an  independent  footing;  the  state,  how- 
ever, has  secured  a  very  general  right  of  property  in  the  existing  lines,  whether  by  the 
method  of  assistance  originally  fallen  upon,  or  by  giving  large  subventions  of.  money, 
on  the  |dan  of  receiving  a  sliare  of  profits  after  a  certain  Blvt^nd  has  been  readied.  By 
means  of  these  subventions,  as  well  as  a  species  of  guaranteed  monopoly  of  traffic,  the 
profits  to  shareliolders  In  some  French  lines  reach  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Within  99 
years  from  1853,  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  railways  will  lapse  into  possession 
of  the  state.  On  one  or  other  of  tiie  various  plans  of  government  helping  companies, 
and  preventing  ruinous  competition,  nearly  the  whole  railway  system  of  continental 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  ectablidied;  and  In  a  large  number  of  the  foreign  railway 
nndertakings  everywhere  much  British  capital  Is  Invested.  The  principal  continental 
railways,  particniarly  in  FraticPand  Belj^um.  are  double  lines,  and  under  good  manage- 
ment; but  the  rate  of  transit  is  generally  slower  than  In  England,  and  the  formalities  as 
to  taking  tickets  and  being  allowed  to  enter  the  trains  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Various  continental  lines  have  been  constrncted  by  English  contractors,  who 
employed  English  navvies  for  the  purpose.  In  Italy,  however,  as  lately  as  1862,  we 
oiisiBrved  that  the  work  of  construction  was  performed  in  a  tedious  and  laborious  man- 
ner by  women  and  girls,  who  carried  the  earth  in  boskets  on  their  heads,  under  the 
sitpenntendence  of  task-masterB  ^ith  whips — a  sorrowful  spectacle,  and  the  more  su^ 
pnsing  as  being  in  a  country  noted  for  its  advancement  in  practical  engineering. 

In  Canada,  Nova  Bcotia,  and  Australia,  railways  have  been  succcsnuljy  established: 
but  in  no  British  dependency  baa  the  railway  system  been  latterly  pushed  forward  with 
such  activity  or  likelihood  of  advantage  as  In  India,  where,  at  the  end  of  1874.  6,273  m. 
were  ot>en  for  traific;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  7,334  miles.  The  undertakings  have 
been  materially  assisted  by  government,  by  giving  the  land  to  the  companies,  by  subven- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  actual  outlay,  and  in  some  instances  by  guanntieB  of  a  mini- 
mom  dividend  of  6  per  ceat  to  shareholders.  Railways  have  U|«g^at  woiD^mffiiced 
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into  Cbtiia  and  Japan.  A  lioe  from  Slinn^hni  to  Woosung,  in  Cliioa,  vas  opened  in 
1S76  (unhappily  cloaud  again);  and  Japun,  in  1878,  possessed  06)  m.  of  railway,  with 
142  m.  in  coiistructioa,  and  456  m.  sanctioned  by  government. 

Railways  in  the  United  States  date  from  1830,  when  a  short  line  was  made  in  Massa- 
cbusetta.  All  tlie  American  lines  are  constructed  and  worked  by  private  companies,  but 
in  other  respects  they  differ  materially  from  similar  undertakings  in  Eneland.  A  few 
peculiarities  of  the  American  routine  may  be  noted.  The  cost  of  procuriiig  legislative 
authority  to  make  the  lines  has  usually  been  very  small;  the  lines  are  mostly  single,  and 
the  land  for  them  has  often  been  either  given  for  nothing,  or  for  a  comparatively  trifling 
consideration;  tbe  Unes  liave  generally  no  fences,  and  tliey  go  through  populous  towns 
along  the  open  streets  without  restriction  or  fear  of  tlie  consequences;  the  only  care 
taken  against  accidents  is  for  the  driver  to  ring  a  bell,  and  it  is  usual  to  put  up  boards 
with  tlie  inscription:  "Look  out  for  the  locomotive  when  the  bell  rings."  Tickets  are 
sold  by  the  guard  or  at  offices  throu^^liout  a  town  witliout  fixing  a  date,  just  as  ordinaty 
articles  are  sold  at  a  shop;  tlie  waiting-rooms  are  generaUyof  a  poor  description;  as 
regards  passengers,  nearly  all  varieties  travel  in  one  class  of  cairii^;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  marked  deticiency  of  porters,  station -keepers,  and  other  officials,  either  to  give 
information  or  render  assistance  to  pa>tscngGrfl.  We  may  add  that  the  trains  proceed  at 
a  comparatively  slow  rate.  Tbe  whole  organization  and  manngement  is,  in  fact,  on  a 
loose  footing,  though  perhaps  w^ell  adapted  to  tlie  raw  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country.  Tlie  seals  in  tbe  "cars,"  as  tbcy  are  termed,  are  arranged  in  rows,  with  a 
passage  up  ihe  middle  for  the  conductor,  who,  by  means  of  a  small  platform  at  each 
end,  can  step  from  carriage  to  carriage,  and  perambulate  the  train  at  pleasure,  wliicli  he 
Is  constantly  doing  in  tbe  performance  of  his  ticket-selling  and  ticket-taking  duly.  The 
wheels  being  attached  to  a  swivel  or  boffie  framework,  the  cars  can  turn  round  comei-s 
with  ease,  notwithstanding  tlieir  great  lengtli.  Alto^ther,  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States  can  in  no  shape  be  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  two  things  are  constituted  on  very  (fifferent  principles.  The  chief  desire 
in  America  has  been  to  open  up  tlic  country  at  all  hazards  to  railway  communication, 
leaving  improvements  to  be  (ffected  afterward  by  the  wealth  wbichthat  communication 
is  almost  certain  to  create.  On  tbe  contrary,  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  has 
been  no  pervading  aim  of  this  kind;  every  railway  scheme  has  been  legifdntcd  for  and 
loaded  with  expenses  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  nation  whether  such 
projects  shoula  be  carried  out  or  not;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  passengers  lias,  on  the  whole,  at  whatever  cost,  been  a  matter  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  companies. 

The  following  particulars,  whirh  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  Statetman'a  Tear- 
Book,  may  be  found  interesting.  They  Bhow  the  mileage  of  railways  open  for  traffic,  and 
the  proportion  existing  between  that  miteage  and  the  area  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world: 
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The  total  mileage  open  over  the  whole  world  is  now  probablya^o^^^^^^O^ 
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There  are  several  newspapers  devoted  to  railway  subjects.  Issued  weekly  ia  LoDdon, 
i1m  oldest  of  which  is  that  known  as  Ibrapaih't  BitHway  JoumaL  We  cannotclose  this 
notice  without  adverting  to  the  important  service  rendered  to  the  tTaveling  coniniunitv 

in  tlie  United  Kingdom  by  Bra^Miaw^t  Bailwaji  and  SieanhNaviffaUon  Ouide,Bo  weU 
knowu  to  the  public  for  its  comprehensive  and  carefully  constructed  time-tables  (q.v.). 
In  France,  Germany,  llie  CTtiiled  States,  and  otiicr  couotrieB,  railway  time-tables  are 
now  issued,  weekly  or  monthly,  on  the  plan  so  successfully  established  by  Mr.  Brad- 
sbaw,  whose  Guide,  however,  is  not  excelled  for  accuracy,  cheapness,  or  the  extent  of 
its  information. 

RAILWAYS  (anU).  The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
from  the  granite  quarties  to  the  Neponset  river,  and  It  was  run  by  horse-power.  As 
early  as  1783,  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  patented  a  steam-wiigon.  He  built  a  high- 
pressure  engine,  placed  it  on  wheels,  aud  it  iniDsported  itself  a  mile  and  a  half.  This 
was  80  years  before  Kicliard  Trevelliick  had  patented  his  steam-carriage,  which  was  not 
practically  applied  on  the  Merthyr-Tydvil  railway  until  1804.  But  it  was  not  until  1839 
that  a  locomotive  was  actually  running  in  America,  and  that  one,  which  was  exhibited 
In  New  York,  was  built  by  (Jeorge  Stephenson,  the  English  eafdneer.  The  tlrst  Ameri- 
can engine  to  be  nm  in  the  United  States  was  the  "  Tom  Thumb,"  constnicted  by  Peter 
Cooper,  placed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  in  1R80.    This  was  too  small  to  be 

gracticaliy  serviceable;  but  in  the  same  year  the  locomotive  "  Best  Friend  "  was  built 
y  manufacturers  in  New  York  from  the  plans  of  E.  L.  Miller,  of  Cliarlestou,  S.  C, 
and  was  put  on  the  road  between  that  city  and  the  town  of  Hamburg,  being  tlie  first 
working  locomotive  built  in  America.  The  first  actual  and  practical  use  of  a  locomo- 
tive on  an  American  road  was  on  a  railroad  built  in  1828  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  company  from  their  mines  to  Honesdnle,  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  and  where  a 
locomoUve  imported  from  Sbgland,  and  built  at  Stourbridge  was  running  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1839.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  commenced  in  1828,  and  in  1881 
carried  more  thnn  80,000  passengers  and  about  6,000  tons  of  freight.  In  Aug.,  1830, 
the  Moiiawkand  Hudson  railroad,  from  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  Schenectady,  was  commenced; 
whose  charter,  datiug  1826,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  given.  It  was  the  first  railroad  in  New 
Yox'k,  and  began  to  operate  Sept,  It^l.  The  title  of  this  road  was  afterward  changed 
to  the  Albany  and  Schenectady.  In  1830  tlie  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  was 
commenced ;  and  iu  the  same  Tear,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  had  been  chart^^ 
in  1827,  was  opened  between  Baltimore  and  ElHcott's  mills.  In  1881  a  road  was  built 
from  Manchester,  Va.,  13  m.  up  the  James  river  to  the  coal  mines;  and  in  this  year 
there  was  also  constructed  a  little  road,  4^  m.  long,  connecting  lake  Pontcburtrain  with 
New  Orleans.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  was  among  tne  earliest  in  this  country. 
In  1833  there  were  67  railroads  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  important 
lines  in  J^Inssachusetts  and  New  Jersey  were  commenced  in  that  year,  Tlie  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1851,  bs)  far  as  Dunkirk. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1838  there  were  1843  m.  of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  early  roads  were  built  on  the  English  gauge  of  4  tt.Bi  inches.  They  were  constructed 
by  laying  wooden  or  stone  cross-tics,  to  whicli  were  pinned  longitudinal  wooden  rails, 
and  upon  these  rails  were  fastened  with  spikes  flat  bars  of  iron,  |  and  f  of  an  in.  thick, 
and  2i  to  4^  in.  wide,  the  heads  of  the  spikes  being  countersunk  lu  the  iron.  This 
method  proved  dangerous,  boaiuse  the  ends  of  the  rails  were  liable  to  start,  breaking 
sometimes  through  the  bottom  of  a  car.  The  building  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road may  be  considered  the  origin  of  practical  competition  between  railroads  and 
between  dties.  Its  construction  was  hastened  with  a  view  to  divert  to  New  York  tlie 
traffic  which  had  i>efore  gone  to  Boston  from  the  west,  via  Albany.  The  Boston  and 
Albany  had  completed  its  through  oreanlzation  by  way  of  the  Western  railroad  (Mass.) 
and  the  Albany  and  West  Stookbridge  in  1842.  In  1848  ihe  niilroad  milcnge  of  the 
United  Slates  was  6,491;  in  I8.18  it  was  27.158.  The  New  York,  New  llavrn  and 
Hartford  railroad  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  in  1872  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  railroad,  opened  in  1846,  and  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  opened  in  1839.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad  was  completed  in  1854,  The  Central  of  New  Jei-sey  was  furnied 
by  a  con.-iulidation  in  1849,  and  completed  to  Jersey  City  in  1864.  Tlie  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  railroad  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  in  1869  of  tlie  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral (itself  a  consolidation  in  1858)  and  the  Hudson  River  railnmd.  To  show,  by  one 
method,  the  progress  of  certain  of  the  more  important  roads  in  the  United  Slates  from 
1869  to  1879,  inclusive,  (he  following  figures  are  suggestive.  In  1869  the  totid  mileage 
controlled  bv  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  companv  was  538;  in  1879  it  was  4,000.  That 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rondwasSgS  in  1869.  and  2.500  in  1879.  The 
Chicago  aud  Northwestern,  1150  in  1869,  and  2,158  in  1879.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  830  in  1869;  2,250  In  1879.  The  mileage  opemted  in  1879 ox  the  priocipid 
railroads  other  than  the  above  was  as  follows:  New  Icork.  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
1000  m.;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  1500;  Chicago  and  Alton,  677:  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincv,  1709;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  1008;  Illinois  Central,  1255;  Wabash, 
678;  Michigfm  Central,  803;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  1176;  Atchison, 
Topekn  and  Santa  Fe,  863;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  684;  Delaware, 
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■Western,  612:  Central  Pacific.  1313;  Union  Pacific,  1048;  Southern  Pacific,  1150;  Kan- 
sas Pacific,  672;  NortUeru  Pacific,  646.  The  10  veiirs  1860-79  were  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  Americun  railroad  Jiititory,  esjieciafly  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  trunscoDtint?ntal  roads,  and  the  opening  of  llie  far  west  and  tlie  Pacific  coast  to 
oettlcmcnt  and  traffic.  The  completion  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  at 
tl}e  beginning  of  the  decade  was  followed  by  a  stupendous  movement  which,  by  1870, 
comprehend^  the  followizig  utuation: 


ROUTES  AND  OONDmOX  07  THE  TABIOUS  PACIFIC  RAILROADS  IN  IBTS. 


Nun. 

RODTC. 

COKDiriOH. 

1.  Canadian  Psciflc. 

1 

From  a  point  w.  of  Ottawa,  Tia  the  n.  eoaat  of 
Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg,  croeMlng  the  Roukj 
mountains  at  Yellowhead  paaa,  and  ending  at  Bus- 
sard  tDle^  about  lat.  4V. 

Sereral  hundred  m.  un- 
der construction,  from 
lake  Biqwrlor  west.  Tlie 
line  Lo  be  lifiU  m.  long, 
and  to  be  completed  m 
B  jean. 

Sl  VoTtbemPmelOc. 

From  Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  MIqd.,  w.,  between 
tbeMth  and  4dth  parallelii  to  Puget  8ouDd,a  dla- 
taaoB  of  about  1800  miles. 

Over  900  m.  construct- 
ed, and  will  probably  be 
completed  in  3  years. 

aUnloo  aad  Central  Fa- 

From  Omaha  to  Ban  Frandacoy  1018  m.,  atatt- 

WfwUb  Uftb.             HUU             "If  HMp.  vv^t 

Pioneer  llne,completed 

4.  Utah  and  NortberiL 

Branch  of  the  Union  Pacifk;  <3  ft.  gaugn),  atarta 
from  Ogdea  and  runs  into  Uontaua.  It  is  de- 
aigned  to  extend  tbl»  road  norchweaterlr  to  the 
Columbia  ilver,  and  compete  with  the  Sorthem 
PadOc 

Constructed  810  m.  n. 
from  Ogden  to  Eagle 
Rock,  Idaho. 

&  lUrtr-JUth  parallel 
route. 

This  bi  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Franclaco  oompan  j 
from  St.  Louis  to  Vlnlta,  Ind.  terr..  mid  from 
Pierce  City,  Mo.,  to  Wichita.  Kan.,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Atchiaou,  Topeka  and  Ganta  Fe, 
now  nearly  completed  to  thi^  Hio  Qrande  at  Santa 
Domingo.  At  toe  %thparalli-l  tbeite  companies 
become  owners  of  the  iranchlses  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  company,  and  agree  to  biilld  to  the  Pa- 
cific, lite  line  will  have  two  termini.  Ban  Di^ 
and  San  Fraucfaco. 

Constructed  837  m.  U 
Vinlla,  Ind.  terr..  900  m 
from  KansuiK  C.ty  to  th. 
Rio  Urande.  To  ha  com 
pleted  in  n  yuuit. 

A.  Sonthern  Pftcific,  or 
aidpanlM. 

From  San  FranciRco  Into  Arisona.  and  to  EI 
Paso  New  Mexico.  Here  ttwlll  join  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburgh  and  San  Antonio,  completing  a  line 
to  Texas  and  the  gulf  coatit.  and  uniting  with  the 
Texaa  and  Pacific  road.  The  latter  will  ex- 
tend e.  to  VicksburR,  and  will  unite  with  the  St, 
Louis,  Iron  Uountain  and  Southern  for  the  d.  aad 
east. 

Open  from  San  Fran- 
cisco ilOO  m.,  into  Arizo- 
na. Texas  Pfli'iflc  open 
858  m.  from  Texarkana 
lo  Fort  Worth,  besides 
brauches. 

The  laot  report  of  the  Atchison,  Topelia  and  Santa  Fe,  for  the  year  iSf^O.  aliowa  grnss 
earnings,  $8,556,075;  operatin.s expcnpca  and  taxes, $4,808,205;  leaving — suLitnictiiitr divi- 
dends and  other  expenses.  $8.373,054— a  net  surplus  of  $041,716,  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  has  been  pushed  100  m.  w.  from  Albuquerque,  and  during  the  year  1C81  will 
reach  the  nortbeni  counties  o^  Arizona.  The  country  lying  on  tioth  banksi  of  tlic  Red 
River  of  tlie  Nnrtli,  comprises  a  fertile  belt.  300  m.  wide,  of  rich  prairie  land,  embrnrinp  an 
area  of  300.000.000  acres.nnd  promising  to  become  the  unrivaled  wheitt  district  of  (lie  world. 
This  countrj'  has  been  opened  liy  various  lines  of  railroad,  now  consolidated  in  ilie  St. 
Paul  (Minn.).  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  railway,  and  tlie  Northern  Pacific.  Tim  laller 
line  was  chartered  in  1864,  to  construct  a  railroad  and  telepmph  from  lake  Siippi'ior  to 
Pugetsound,  a  distance  of  1800  m,,  with  b  branch  to  Portland.  Oregon,  about  200  miles. 
The  agcrcgatc  grants  of  land  to  this  rond  amount  to  47.000,000  acres.  The  failure  of 
Jay  C<x>ke  &  Co,,  in  1873,  prcclnitAted  the  great  fltuinctal  panic  of  that  year,  and  was 
itnelf  caused  by  the  impracticnbility  at  that  time  of  the  firm  s  Bustaining  the  vast  finan- 
ciai  weight  involved  in  Ihe  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disaster,  the  road  has  advanced  under  new  management,  and  already  its  line  is 
dotted  by  settlements  containing  65.000  busy  inhahitnnts,  with  tlie  usual  Americnn  sur- 
roundings of  houses,  schools,  and  rlmrchea,  A  qusrler  of  a  miition  acres  of  l;itid  ni  e 
under  cultivation,  the  sales  of  land  being  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  tlic  cost  of  liuiliiing 
the  road,  as  tliis  accrues.  In  June,  1879,  the  line  was  in  operation  from  Dululti,  on 
lake  Superior,  to  Bismarck.  Dakota,  449  m..  with  n  branch  in  Wasliiqirlon  tto-ritory 
from  Ealama,  on  the  Columbia  river,  to  Tacoma,  on  Puget  soifji|^^|^fj|4<y>^K904't? 
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nakinp;  a  total  length  of  road  of  588  miles.  A  n.  and  s.  connection  is  secured  by  a  flfl 
yews'  lease  of  the  nne  from  Bniinerd,  dowu  ilie  Mississippi,  to  St.  Pawl,  186  miles.  As 
connection  wiili  Manitoba  and  the  Canada  north-west  is  also  opened  by  the  Dululh  and 
"Winnipeg  route,  lengtli  340  m.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  wheat  belt  of  the  north  will 
become  united  vi:i  St.  Paul,  to  the  great  trunk-line  railroad  system  of  the  ceutnil  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  the  entire  congeries  of  roads  will  con- 
nect the  three  Pacific  coast  termini — Pnget  sound,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego;  New 
Orleans  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  being  reached  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  by  n.  and  s. 
Itnefl  of  railroad  m  progress. 

Though  the  soutliern  states  had  advanced  less  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
up  to  1879  than  the  north  and  west,  they  were  fairly  supplied.  In  that  year  tliere  were 
in  Maryland  29  railroads;  West  Virginia,  11;  Virgmia,  34;  Kentucky,  27;  North  Caro- 
lina. 23;  Tennessee.  23;  South  Carolina,  16;  Georgia,  28;  Floridii,  8;  Alabama,  24;  Mis- 
sissippi, 16;  Louisitina,  11— in  all,  239  distinct  lines.  In  1879  and  1880  important  com- 
binations and  couaolldationB  of  southern  roads  were  effected,  and  new  roads  projected 
and  constructed;  the  whole  tendency  being  toward  the  establishment  of  independent 
trunk  lines  from  the  n.w.  to  the  s.  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  railroad  vitaUty  and  influence  in  tlie  north  over  the  south.  The  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga,  Louisville  and  NaBhvillc,  Central  of  (Jeorgia,  Cincinnati  South- 
ern, and  other  souUiern  roads  thus  assumed  a  marked  prominetice — not  alone  in  the 
stock-market,  but  also  as  newly  effective  links  in  the  great  chain  of  raili-oad  transporta- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tlie  Cincinnati  Southern  railway  is  perhaps  the  only  existing 
Instance  of  a  city  building  a  railway  for  its  own  purposes.  The  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
built  this  line  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  created  by  an  act  of  tlie  krisla- 
ture  of  Ohio,  May  4,  1869,  construction  being  begun  Dec.,  1878.  The  road  is  886  m. 
in  length  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  crosses  four  navigable  rivers — the 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee — and  includes  37  tunnels  and  4  bridges  (of 
which  8  are  iron),  and  has  steel  rails.  By  connection  with  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
at  Chattanooga,  it  reaches  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile;  and  by  a  branch  line 
(building)  to  Carrollton,  Ga.,  reaches  Atlanta.  Ga.,  whence,  by  the  Central  Georgia  nUV 
way  system  it  can  make  connection  with  the  Atlantic  aeaboard  at  Savannah  or  Port 
Koyal. 

The  dominion  of  Canada  Is  bronght  into  direct  relation  with  the  United  States  sys- 
tem, by  the  Intercolonial,  Great  Western,  and  Grand  Trunk  railways.  The  stupen- 
dous enterprise  and  energy  which,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  have  spanned  and 
intersected  the  North  American  continent  with  railway  lines  covering  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude  and  sixty  of  longitude,  are  evident  even  in  this  outline.  That,  so  far  as  the 
United  Slates  are  considered,  tlie  present  position  of  its  railroads  has  not  been  reacheil 
without  embarrassments,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  uimibcr  of  roads  sold 
under  foreclosure  during  the  four  years  ending  in  1679: 


Tkabh. 

No.  of  roads. 

HUeace. 

Capital  Invested. 

ao 

54 
4S 

65 

a.B46 

8,902 
4,900 

$n7,646,000 
107,984.0!n 
811,631,000 
848,888.000 

1*7 

ie,&ai 

In  four  years  one-fifth  of  the  entire  railway  mileage  and  capital  of  the  United  States 
was  compelled  by  forced  sale  to  change  ownership. 

At  tlie  close  of  ttie  year  1879  there  were  in  the  United  States  85,680  m.  of  niilroad, 
employing  16,445  locomotive  engines,  11,688  passenger  cars,  423,018  freight  cars.  The 
capital  stock  of  these  roads  amounted  to  $2,292,257,877;  their  funded  debt  to  $2,297,- 
790,916;  and  theirtotal  capital  account  to  $4,772,297,849.  The  cost  of  these  railroads 
and  their  equipments  was  $4,186,881,921.  Their  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $529,012,- 
999.  In  the  twelve  years  between  1^  and  1878  the  mileage  oi  American  railroads  more 
than  doubled.   In  the  latter  year  the  mileage  by  groups  of  statra  was  as  follows: 

New  England  sttUes   5,878 

Middle  states   15,454 

Southern  states   14,026 

Western  states   48,190 

Pacific  states   3,298 

It  will  thus  1)6  seen  that  the  western  states  had  a  mileage  nearly  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  states  put  together— quite  one-third,  adding  those  in  the  Pacific  states. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rehition  of  the  rereads  to  the  area  of  th&  different]  states 
in  1878;  Digitzedby^OOgle 
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ItaUwajfi 


Maine  

Kew  Hampahlre 

Vennoiit  

MasMchusetts.. 

Rhode  Island... 
OoDiiectlcut..... 

New  York  

■  Kew  Jersey  

PeimsylTama, .. 

I>elaware  

Maryland  

■West  Virginia. . 

Virginia.  

Keatuclcf  

North  Carolina. 

Tenneeaee  

South  Carolina. 

Q«oreia.  

Florida  

Alabama  

Hissiatiippl   

Iioulsiaaa  


36.000 
B,S80 

10^12 
7,M0 
1.806 
4,760 

47,000 
8,380 

46,000 
2,1:20 

88,000 


37.030 
60,704 
49,000 
84,000 
68,000 
60,248 
D0.72S 
47.156 
41,&ie 


968 

i.m 

873 
1.ST9 
908. 
9:ii 
6,830 
1,663 
6,010 
270 
9S1 
668 
1.646 

1,446 
1,666 
1.418 
2,414 

4B6 
1,880 
1,126 

466 


Ohio  

Michlsaa  

Indiana  

lllinoiB  

WlficonRin  ,. 

Mitiuesota  

Dakota  

Iowa  

Mlsaourl  

Arkansas  

Texas  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Colorado , .-.  

California  

Utah  

New  Hexloo  

Nevada  

Arizona  

OreKon  

Waahington  Territory 


39.064 

86,461 
tt.809 
66.410 
53.9S4 
83.6311 
160,03^1 
66.BU 
66,350 
^,1SB 
274,^ 
75,995 
61,318 
101,5001 
188,081 
64.476 
121  .Wl 
124,186 
lia,918 
94,274 
69,904 


4,198 
7,606 
2,8(9 
2,634 

890 
4,966 
3,386 

788 
2,438 
1,344 
2,4«7 
1,164 
a,  148 

643 
8 

627 
27 

282 

m 


In  2,648,416  sq.m.  of  area  there  are  85, 580  m.  of  railroad, 
relation  la  foreign  countries  ina7  be  made. 


Some  compertsoa  of  this 


OouMTm. 

Area  sq.ni. 

HUea  Of  Railroad. 

111,000 
204.000 
»0,000 
11.000 

i6,oes 

11,000 
18,000 

The  United  States  have  1  m.  of  railway  to  ererj  82  sq.m.  or  area;  Qreat  Britain,  ]  to 
every  7of  area;  France,  1  to  every  18;  and  B^um,  1  to  every  4.40  sq.miles.  The  propor- 
tion of  railroad  mileage  to  area  as  regards  the  diflerent  secUoaa  of  the  United  States  is 
as  follows: 

SauTiuK. 

Avaa  ■q.m. 

MUeso^BaUroad. 

71.348 
103,440 
496,278 
060,000 

6,078 
13.791 
16.649 
46,604 

The  New  England  states  have  1  m.  of  railroad  to  11}  sq.  m.  of  area ;  the  middle  states 
1  to  74  of  area;  tlie  western  states  1  to  28;  and  the  southern  states  1  to  28.  Tlie  i1lc^(^ase 
in  mileage  in  1^  was  greater  than  In  any  year  since  1878,  ttie  following  table  showing 
the  record  of  the  year  as  to  tbU  point: 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

Colorado  

Dakota.  

Georgia  

llHnoia  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Idaho  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Loutstana  

Maine  

Haryland  

Uassachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota.  

Missouri  

Sebraaka  


HUes 
broad 
gauge. 


168 

"7 
220 
10 
90 
74 
825 

498 
66 
65 

"is 

11 
12 
894 
161 
126 


MUea 
narrow 
gauge. 


9 
00 

25 
46 

m 


18 

■«« 

'27 


Total 


153 
9* 

67 
230 
33 
00 

114W 
871 

90 
408 

66 

66 

IB 

16 

II 

63» 

188 
12s 


Nevada  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina.. 

New  York  

New  Hampshire. 

Ohio  

Or^fon  

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Virginia.....  

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin  


Miles  Miles 
broad  1  narrow 
gauge.  I  gauge. 


4 

123 
25 

106 
30 
14 

*iio 
120 

83 

"eo 


icd  by. 


86 


1C 


6 
2 

57 

26 
15 


CEoogle 


Total. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  each  group  of  states. 
Dec  81,  1887-7B,  reported  for  Poor's  Manual: 


Groups  or  Statbs. 

1867. 

1866.  1869.  1870.  'l8n. 

1872.  1878.    1874.  !  1876.  1876.  1877.  1878. 1  ISTfc 

New  England  Statro... 
Middle  States  

Western  States  

Pacific  Stateti  

8,938 
9,655 
9.549 
15,777 
431 

39,250 

4.019  4.S93  4,494  4.898!  5,058  5,SI4'  5.509  6,688l  6,688  9,814  6,873;  6,903 
9.705  10,485ll0.964  l£030  13,954  13,648  14,060  14,4S0|14,764  15,143  15.464ll5,67» 
10,068  10,862  11,168  12,018  12.638  12,977  13,-;ST  18.287  18,681  18,812  14,0I9'I4,8SS 
17,468  20,600  24,587  29.562  88.677  86,179  87,300  88,254  88,886  41. 169 '48,182 '46,968 
889;  1,1D4|  1,677  l,no;  1,M9|  2,166  2,287  2,4621  2,904  8,162i  8,298'  8,618 

Grand  total  

4;,2^>U  46,814.52,914  W,293 

66,171  70,278  72,888  74,006:76,808,79,089  81,770  88,407 

TABIX  SHOWING  AMOUNT  OP  FREIGHT  MOVED,  EARNINGS  FROM  FREIGHT,  AND  HATE 
OF  CUAROE  TKU  TON  PER  MILE  ON  THE  RAILROADS  NAMED,  IN  lUTi  AND  1879. 


Xom  or  BoAD. 

Tons  of  fbelfi^t 
moved. 

Receipt*  from  (relglit. 

Rate  per  ton  per 
mile,  cents. 

MUes  of 
Railroad. 

1873. 

187V. 

1873. 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

1873.  1  1679. 

N.T.  Cent.  &  Hudsm  River 
V.Y.,  Lake  Erie  A  Western 

Pittsburg',  Fort  Wayne  & 

Lake  Sbore  ft  Hlch.S'ttth'ii 

Chicago,    Burilngton  & 

CSucaeo,  Uilwaukee  ft  St. 

Paul.  

Chicago  andNordiwestem 
Cfaloago.  Bock  Island  ft 

2,884,520 
6.612,124 
6.812.702 
0,211,281 

2,816,668 
5,170,061 
8,186.788 
1,612,448 

2,221,714 

1,791.501 
2,968,390 

1,286,966 
2,057,800 

2,788,096 
9,016,763 
8.S12,U1 
18,684.041 

3,679,.'«2 
7.541.294 
8..113,819 
2,684,177 

4,686,620 

2,559, 7»1 
4,265,937 

2.236,670 
2,aU,486 

S6,2S1,184 
19,610.018 
15,016.806 

i»,ao6;6S5 

6,716,899 
14,192,899 
4,918,002 
8,897,402 

8,085.349 

6,421,860 
8,614,200 

'4,597,9F2 
4,148,901 

$3,688,889 
16,270,250 
l^,28^481l 
17,017.069: 

6,066.698 
11.588.2611 
4.986.988, 
4,242,791 

ll,ftW,623 

6,850,7661 
9,924,030 

e,(l20,a!6j 
8,262,636 

1.96 
1.57 
1.45 
1.41 

1.41 
1.83 
1.23 
2.12 

i.se 

2.49 
2.86 

2.29 
1.51 

IJO 

0-811 
0.78! 

O.tb: 
0.73' 

0.641 
0.69 
1.05 

1.02| 

1.72 
1.661 

1.43' 
0.97; 

2931  S23 
858|  1,018 
»0  928 
669  1,081 

468  468 
1.1S4  i.m 

801  eo< 

849  787 

1,236  1,^ 

1,890  1.998 
1,382  1,618 

674  1,UB 
7061  706 

45,867,002 

07.008,549 

9112,004,648 

S11«,811.46S 

av.  1.77 

av.  1.02j^ll,438|  18.821 

A  fair  avcrnge  car-load  is  estfinated  at  26,000  lbs.  On  this  basis  the  ordinary  railroad 
freight  car  will  hold:  com,  450  bush. ;  barley,  400  bush. ;  oats,  800  biiah. ;  rye,  iOO  bush. ; 
wheat,  425  bush. ;  bran,  1,000  bush. ;  flaxseed.  360  bush. ;  apples,  860  bush. ;  potatoes,  480 
bush. ;  whisky,  60  bbls. ;  salt,  70  bbls. ;  lime.  70  bfals. ;  flour,  90  bbla ;  flour,  200  sacks ;  cat- 
tle, 18  head;  hogs.  50  bead;  sheep.  80  head;  hardwood,  6  cords;  solid  board,  8.000  ft;  shin- 

f;lcs.  40,000  ft.  ;liard  lumber,  20,000  ft. ;  green  lumber,  15,000ft. ;  joist,  scantling,  and  large 
umber,  4,000  feet.  Much  diH^ussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  Uie  proper  umt  of  value 
for  freight  charges,  one  plan,  that  of  making  the  car-Ioanthe  unit,  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  advocates  in  congress,  state  legislatures,  and  the  American  newspiiper  press.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  opponents  of  this  plan,  that  the  car-load  is  eminently  a  variable  quantity, 
and  tlierefore  not  suited  foraunit  of  value.  The  entire  question  of  railroad  man^- 
ment  has  been  of  late  years  constantly  before  congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  (notably  New  York),  and  numerous  investigatiDBr  committees  have  consid- 
ercfl  the  snbject  in  all  its  bearings.  Frequent  complaints  of  discrimination  b  and  rebates 
in  freigltt-retes  in  tlie  case  of  favored  individuats  have  aroused  popular  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  general  management  of  freight  transportation,  and  much  crude  opinion  is  exploited 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  thefaceof  the  enormous  increase  in  transportation  and 
demand  for  niilroad  conveniences,  the  charges  for  freight  have  steadily  decreased  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1880,  The  free  competition  possible  in  America  in  building  and  run- 
ning railroads,  and  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the  national  government  in  land-grants 
and  of  state  le^slatures  bi  franchises,  combined  with  the  certain  though  slow  working 
of  natural  economic  laws,  are  gmdually  solving  many  of  the  most  complicated  rulroaa 
problems  to  the  practical  satisfaction  of  all  c(Aicerned.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states,  railroad  commissioners  Appointed  by  the  le^Iatui'es,  have  been  given  authority 
and  jurisdirtton  in  rallrnad  affaira  The  best  political  economists  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
theadvisabilityof  such  interference  with  railroad  management  as  a  business.  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  railroad  question,  is  in  favor  of  the  federation 
of  railroads,  and  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  eventi^ly  the  American  railway  system  will 
come  under  the  control  of  the  national  government.  In  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  Mr.l 
Edward  Atkinson,  also  a  recognized  autliority,  has  recently  offered  the  following  valua-j 
ble  assurance:  "  There  is  much  contention  in  this  country  in  regard  :to  the  railroad  cor- 
poration as  a  factor  in  our  own  politics,  and  much  complaint  is  made  in  respect  to 
alleged  moijopolics;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  great  lines  against  which  this  charge 
is  made — to  wit,  the  systems  conwdidated  and  designated  as  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio — may  also  be  named  and  designated 
as  comprising  the  specific  miles  of  railroad  on  which  the  largest  service  is  done  for  tlio 
community  at  the  least  relative  cost.   It  would  matter  not  if  ^|j|J^peylle«Otii§f@i80li- 
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dated,  even  under  one  man's  guidance.  The  same  rule  would  control  him  thatnowcon- 
trols  them  all,  and  compels  a  conetHnt  abatement  in  the  charge,  constant  improvement  in 
method,  and  constant  reduction  in  cost  of  operation.  The  rule  is,  that  it  is  not  the  com- 
petition of  roil  witli  mil  that  controls  or  limits  the  charge,  that  may  be  made  for  llieir 
use,  but  the  competition  of  product  with  product  in  the  grciU  markets  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world.  Isoman,  and  no  combination  of  men,  can  permanently*  prevent  this  com- 
petition working  its  just  and  Iwneflcent  resnlts  in  the  wider  distribution  of  the  cleDients 
of  subsistence,  In  the  abundant  consnmption  of  which  msterini  prosperity  consists." 
{The  Railroadi  of  the  Untied  States,  by  Edward  Atkinson.    Boston,  1880:  p.  80.) 

RAILWAYS,  Elevated.  The  plan  of  constructing  a  railw^  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  these  roads  was  first  undertaken  in  New  York  by  the  West  Side  (patented) 
Elevated  nulrcnd  company,  which  was  chartered  in  1871 .  and  sold  out  under  foreclosure  in 
the  same  year,  being  purchased  the  New  York  Elevated  railroad  company,  organized  Jan. 
8.  18T3.  The  latter  completed  its  road  to  its  present  termini  in  1878;  the  lines  extend- 
injj  from  South  ferry  to  Harlem  river  on  the  e.  side  of  the  city,  10,20  m.,  and  on  the  w. 
side  to  83d  St.,  6.27  m.;  with  branches  at  42d  St.,  84th  st.,  and  city  hatl,  1  03  m. ;  in  all, 
17.50  miles.  At  the  close  of  the  year  187S  the  rolline-stock  of  this  line  included  131  loco- 
motive engines,  292  passenger  cars,  8  service  cars.  The  capital  stock  as  originally  autbor- 
ized  was  $10,000,000,  of  which  $6,300,000  was  issued;  the  total  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
rrakd,  representing  its  nominal  cost,  amounting  to  $15,000,000.  The  road  and  property 
were  leased  May  20, 1879,  to  the  Manhattan  railway  company,  which  commenced  operating 
the  road  Sept  t,  1879,  guaraateeing  the  payment  of  interest  m  its  l**]^^Q^f^P™ 
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cent  diTidends  on  the  capital  stock,  dlirfdenda  p^ble  in  qaaxtoAj  inBtsllmenta.  Follow- 
ing  i»  a  table  showings 

ABSTRACT  OF  OPERATIONS  AKD  FINANCIAL  GOHDITIOK. 


TEAK& 

MOes 
R.R. 

gtnes. 

Oan. 

gera  car- 
ried. 

1871-72 

8-5 

S 

5 

187,446 

1873-78 

4.0 

4 

8 

644.086 

1878-74 

4.0 

s 

10 

790.078 

18T4-75  

4.0 

8 

16 

J875-76 

CO 

14 

25 

2,01  ^W>4 

5-7 

SO 

89 

3.011,803 

1877-78 

14.83 

61 

114 

4,0i(t.ftS 

1878-79  ,. 

17.60 

131 

!m 

20,875,U12 

Gross 
eamingg. 


$18,745 
64.603 
81,047 
98,631 

802.675 

4M.0H8 


Neteam-  Interest 
lugs.  paid. 


tSOl 

&84B 
660 
S,S59, 
14,498: 
111,544 
179.2611 
1,068,149 


$s&,og6 

160,972 
477,116 


stock. 


$860,000 
754.800 
798,300 
798,800 
806,125 
],068,1SS 
8,190.126 
6,600,000 


Tunded 

debt. 


;  Cost  of 
constmc- 

dOD. 


$771,00^ 
771,000 
1,740,000 
4,809.000 
6,500,000 


1.500,00(1 
1,600.00b 
1,456,807 
1,685.719 
2.848,588 
8,498,170 


Tlie  second  elevated  railroad  was  organized  ns  tlie  Gillwrt  Elevated  railroad  company  in 
1872,  aiid  adopted  tlicn^me  MetropoUliiQ  Elev&teil  railroad  company  in  1878.  Its^auceis 
4  ft.  Bi  in. ;  rail  all  steel,  56  and  63  lbs.  Tlie  road  was  opened  June  4,  1878.  In  187»its 
rnlling-stoclc  comprised  56  locomotive  cnginea,  180  passenger  cars.  2  freiglit  cars.  May 
20, 1879,  tlie  road  was  leased  to  tlie  Maaliattou  railway  company,  whose  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $18,000,000;  and  wlios-^  total  capital  and  fundeti  debt,  by  its  composition  out  of 
the  two  above  companies,  and  under  its  organization,  became  $30,000,000.  The  lines  of 
this  road  extend  from  Kingshridge  via  Kver  st.,  8th  av,,  110th  st.,  9th  av.  and  53d  ct.,  to 
6tii,av. ;  also  from  59tli  8t."and  6th  av.,  via  6lh  av..  Amity  st..  South  5th  av.,  W.  Broiid- 
way  to  College  place,  Murray  at.,  Churti  st.,  Beaver  st.,  Pearl  fit.  to  Division  st. ;  also 
from  Division  St.,  via  Allen  st,,  lat  av, ;  23<1  St.,  2d.  av.,  River  st.,  to  8th  av.  and  River  st. 
The  length  of  the  road  laid  at  the  end  of  1879  was  25.9  m. ;  tlie  number  of  passengers 
carried  Id  the  year  was  16,069,49B;  the  number  of  nccidenls,  8  killed,  9  injured.  The 
total  earning  amounted  to  $1,285,980.09;  transportation  expenses,  $709,524,47.  The 
first  of  these  roads  was  laid  on  the  9th  av. ;  and,  though  freely  patronized  by  those  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  did  not  serve  to  popularize  the  idea  of  a  railroad  which  is 
actually  an  enormously  elongated  iron  bridge  of  slight  tippearing  frame-work,  and  cer- 
tainly liable  to  all  tiie  casualties  and  coiiLlngencies  peculiar  to  iron  bridges.  The 
Metropolitan  Elevated  nulroad  through  0th  av.,  while  at  once  gaining  an  enormous 
patronage,  roused  much  indignation  uii  the  part  of  storekeepers  and  property  owners 
and  holders  along  its  route  on  account  of  its  noise,  complaints  of  dropping  oil,  dan- 
gers real  and  ima^nary,  etc.  Gradually  the  objections  were  silenced  as  citizens  became 
more  accust-med  to  the  existence  of  the  roads,  and  now  tliey  are  recognized  as  indis- 
pensable. By  giving  rapid  transit  to  tbe  northern  wards  of  tlie  city,  they  have  made 
cheap  rents  with  comfortable  and  healthy  residences  possible  to  the  laboring  man ;  while 
they  afford  to  those  in  better  oircumstances  a  rapid  and  luxurious  mode  of  passing 
between  their  homes  and  their  places  of  business.  Tlie  plan  is  being  introduced  in 
Brooklyn,  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  other  cities. 

RAIKOHDI,  Mabc  Antonio,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  b.  at  Bologna  in  1467  or 
1488.  He  studied  for  several  years  under  the  celebrated  painter  Francia.  the  head  of  the 
old  Bolognese  school.  On  quitting  Fi-ancia's  studio,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  bavlng 
seen  there,  for  the  first  time,  prints  from  the  wood-cuts  after  Albert  DOrer,  he  engravca 
on  copper  two  sets  of  prints  from  that  great  master's  designs,  viz..  those  Illustrating  the 
"Life  of  the  Virgin,"  and  of  the  "  Life  and  Passion  of  Christ;"  to  that  of  the  former  he 
attached  the  cipher  or  monogram  of  Albert  Dhrer,  and  it  is  said  that  tlie  artist  com- 
plained of  the  deception  to  the  senate,  but  only  obtained  an  order  that  in  future  the 
monogram  of  Albert  Ddrer  should  not  bo  copied;  at  all  events,  the  latter  set  is  without 
the  monogram  or  mark.  From  Venice  Raimondi  proceeded  to  Rome,  soon  attracted  the 
DotiGe  of  Raphael,  and  engraved  those  works  after  that  master  that  are  so  highly  valued. 
Raimondi  greatly  improved  his  style  by  imitating  the  remarkable  delicacy  and  clearness 
exhibited  in  the  engravings  of  Albert  DUrer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, in  these  qualities  he  did  not  surpass,  or  perhaps  equal,  these  masters,  he  went  far 
beyond  them  in  power  and  purity  of  drawing,  which  he  carried  further  than  anj'  other 
engraver;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  Raphael  himself  assisted  the  engraver  in  draw- 
ing on  several  of  the  plates. 

After  Raphael's  death,  having  engraved  some  plates  after  drawings  of  a  licentious 
kind  by  Giulio  Komnno,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  br  Clement  VIL,  but  was  afterward 
liberated,  taken  under  tbe  protection  of  the  pope,  and  fully  employed.  This  prosperous 
state  of  matters,  however,  soon  terminated,  for  on  the  sack  of  Itome  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Constable  Bourlwn,  in  1537,  he  was  plundered  of  all  he  had,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  Bologna,  where  be  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  period  of  ais 
death,  the  exact  date  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  after  1589,  for  a 
print  by  him,  after  Giulio  Romano,  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Lapitlise,"  bears  ibax.  date. 

Good  imprcBs<lonB  of  this  eminent  engraver's  works  bear,  perhaps,  a  higher  value  Uian 
any  other  engravings;  but  there  arc  numerous  impressions  from  Ms  pUtfa^  to  be  met  vith 
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vhich  are  of  little  value,  having  been  thrown  oft  after  they  had  been  greatly  worn,  and 
repeatedly  retouched.  The  best  impressions  are  without  (he  name  of  any  publisher. 
After  the  plates  were  taken  from  tbe  stock  of  Tommaso  fiarlacclti,  tbey  came  into  tlio 

Kssession  of  Antonio  Salamanca;  afterward,  they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio 
ireri,  from  thence  to  Nicholas  van  Aelst,  and  uutly,  became  the  property  of  Rossi  or 
De  Rubcia,  and  by  that  time  they  had  jxexi  completely  worn  oul — See  catalogue  of 
Baimomli's  en^vinn  by  baron  Heineken,  and  Bartacb,  vol.  xlv.  Very  fine  cidlectious 
are  to  be  aeea  la  thefiritub  museum  and  the  Iiouvre. 

XAIH.  At  a  given  temperature  air  Is  capable  of  contahimg  no  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapcn*  invisibly  dissolTed  through  it,  and  when  this  amount  is  pres- 
ent,  it  is  baid  to  be  saturatod.  Air  may  at  any  time  be  brou^it  to  a  state  of  sutunitioi)  by 
reducing  its  temperature;  and  if  it  be  cooled  t^elow  this  point,  the  whole  of  the  vapor 
can  now  no  longer  l>c  held  in  suspension ;  but  a  part  of  it,  passing  from  tlie  gaseous  to 
the  liquid  state,  will  be  deposited  in  dew,  or  float  alx>ut  in  tlie  form  of  clouds.  If  the 
teuiperaturu  contlnuea  to  fall,  the  vesicles  of  vapor  that  compose  the  cloud  will  increase 
in  number,  and  begin  to  descend  by  their  own  weight.  The  largest  of  tlicse  falling  fast- 
est, will  unite  with  tbe  smaller  ones  they  encounter  in  their  descent,  and  thus  drops  of 
rain  will  be  formed  whose  aize  will  depend  on  tlic  tliicknees  and  density  of  tlie  cloud. 
The  point  1o  which  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  cause  a  por- 
tion of  its  vapor  to  form  cloud  or  dew,  is  called  the  dew-point. 

Hence,  the  law  of  aqueous  precipitation  may  be  stnted :  Wliatever  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  at  any  place  below  the  dew-point,  is  a  cause  of  rain.  Various  causes 
may  cons|)ire  to  effect  this  object,  but  it  Is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  »»;cut  of  the  air 
into  tlie  higher  regions  of  the  ntmosi^ere,  by  whicli,  teing  mbjected  to  less  pressure,  it 
expands,  and  in  doing  so,  its  temperature  fulls.  Ascending  currents  are  auised  by  the 
beating  of  the  earth's  surface,  for  then  the  superincumbent  air  Is  also  heated  imd  conse- 
quently ascends  by  its  levity.  Air-currents  are  forced  up  into  the  higlicr  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  by  colder,  drier,  and  tlierefore  heavier  wind-currents  gettiii.^  l)enc!ith  them, 
and  thus  wedgeways  thrusting  them  upward;  and  the  same  result  is  iicconipliKlicd  b^ 
ranges  of  mountains  opposing  their  masses  to  tlie  onward  horizontal  course  of  the  winds, 
so  that  the  air,  being  forced  up  their  slopes.  Is  cooled,  and  its  vapor  lil)cmted  in  showcrr 
of  rain  or  snow.  Again,  the  temperature  of  ttie  air  is  lowered,  and  th?  amount  of  the 
rainfall  increased,  by  those  winds  which  convey  the  air  to  higher  latitudes.  This  occurs 
clnetiy  in  temperate  regions,  or  in  those  tracts  traversed  by  the  retvm  trade-windK,  whicli 
in  the  north  temperate  blow  from  the  8.W.,  and  in  tbe  south  temperate  zone,  from 
the  north-west.  The  meeting  and  mixing  of  winds  of  different  temperatures  is  niae 
known  to  produce  rain,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  at  one  time  believed.  It  is  aleo 
increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  prevailing  winds  arrive  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  are  therefore  moist,  or  have  previously  passed  over  large  tracts  of  lands,  and 
paiticnhirly  mountain  ranges,  and  are  therefore  dry.  Knee  the'  rain-fall  is  evidently 
much  modified  by  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the  rain-producing 
winds  blow,  it  follows  that  sandy  deserts,  by  allowing  solar  and  nocturnal  radiation  to 
take  immediate  effect  in  raising  or  depressing  the  temperature,  and  forests,  by  delaying, 
if  not.  in  many  cases,  counteracting  these  effects  of  radiation,  have  each  a  peculiar 
!bfluence  on  the  rain-fail. 

Bain  is  the  most  capricious  of  all  the  meteorological  phenomena,  both  as  regards  ita 
frequency  and  the  amount  which  falls  in  a  given  ume.  It  rarely  or  never  falls  in  cer- 
tain places,  which  are,  on  this  account,  designated  the  rainless  regions  of  tlie  glolK — tJiu 
coast  of  Peru,  in  South  America;  the  great  valley  of  the  rivers  Columbia  and  Colorado, 
in  North  America;  Sahara,  in  Africa;  and  the  desert  of  Qobi,  in  Asia,  are  examples; 
whilst,  on  tbe  otlier  hand,  in  such  regions  as  Patagonia,  it  rains  almost  every  day. 
Again,  the  quantities  which  have  been  recorded  at  some  places  to  have  fallen  at  one 
time,  are  truly  enormous.  In  Great  Britinn,  if  an  inch  full  m  a  day,  it  is  consideretl  a 
ver\'  heavy  ram.  In  many  parts  of  the  Hishlnnds  of  Scotland,  8  in.  not  uiifrequently 
falfin  one  dav.  On  Dec.  6, 1868,  there  fell  at  Portree,  in  Skye,  12^  In.  in  IS  hours;  and 
on  the  same  ^ay.  S.2  In,  fell  at  Drisliaig,  near  loch  Awe,  where  also,  two  dnvs  afterward, 
7.1S  in.  fell  in  SO  hoars.  At  Sealhwaite,  in  Borrowdale,  6.69  in.  fell  on  Nov.  37,  1845.. 
But  it  is  in  continental,  and  especially  tropical  countries,  where  the  heaviest  atnglel 
showers  have  l)een  recorded.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable:  At 
Soyense,  in  France.  31.17  in  fell  in  22  hours;  at  Geneva.  80  In.  in  24  hours;  at  Gibral- 
tar. 88  in.  in  26  hours;  on  the  hills  above  Bombay,  24  in.  in  one  night;  and  on  the 
Khasia  bills,  80  in.  on  eadi  of  five  successive  days. 

In  all  places  within  tbe  tropics  where  the  trade-winds  are  blowing  regularly  and  stead- 
ily, rain  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  reason  being,  that  as  these  wIdob  come  from  higher 
latitudes,  their  temperature  is  increasing:  and  hence  they  arc  in  the  condition  of  taking 
up  moisture  rather  than  of  parting  with  it ;  and  the  return  trade-winds,  which  blow  above 
them  in  an  opposite  direction,  having  discharged  the  greater  part  of  theirmolsturc  in  the 
region  of  the  calms,  are  also  dry  and  cloudless.  Where,  however,  these  winds  are  forced 
up  mountain-ranges  in  their  course,  as  on  the  e.  of  Hindustan,  they  bring  rain,  which 
falls  chiefly  during  night,  when  the  earth's  surface  is  coolest.  The  region  of  calms  is  a 
broad  intertropical  belt  about  5°  in  breadth,  characterized  by  calms,  and  toward  which 
the  northern  and  aoothem  timdea  (see  Taade-wibds)  blow.  TlH|,tilii$bf*e3'@@KniBnfl, 
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is  at  tlie  same  time  the  region  of  constant  rains.  Here  the  sim  almost  inrariablv  rises  in 
a  clear  sky;  but  about  mid-day  clouds  begin  to  gather;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
face  of  tlus  mky  la  covered  with  dense  black  clou^  which  pour  down  prodigious  quaoti- 
ties  of  rain.  Toward  evening,  the  clouds  disappear,  the  sun  sets  in  u  clear  sk^.  anii  the 
nights  are  serene  and  fine.  The  reason  of  this  tlaily  succcssiou  of  phenomena  m  the  belt 
of  calms  is,  that  tliere  the  air,  being  heated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun,  aMiends,  dniwing  with  it  the  whole  mass  of  vapor  which  the  trade-winds  have 
brought  with  them,  and  which  has  l>ec-n  largely  &dde<l  to  by  the  rapid  evaporation  from 
tlie  belt  of  calms;  tliia  vapor  is  condensed  as  it  is  raistMl  toward  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  lower  and  upper  trade-winds,  and  the  discharge  is  in  some  cases  so  copious,  that  fresli 
water  ha»  been  collected  from  the  surfiicc  of  ihc  sea.  As  evening  sets  in,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  superincumbent  air  arc  cooled,  the  ascending  currents  cease,  the  cooled 
air  descends,  uml  tlic  dew-point  is  consequently  lowered,  clouds  are  disipiited,  and  the 
sky  continues  clear  till  the  returning  heat  of  llie  following  day  bringsround  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomena.  Since  the  lielt  of  calms,  which  determines  tlic  rahiy  season 
within  tilt!  tropics,  moves  northward  or  southward  with  the  sun's  declination,  carrying 
the  tradc-wiuds  with  it  on  each  side,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  only  one  rainy  and  one 
dry  season  in  the  year  at  its  extreme  northern  and  southern  limits;  but  at  all  intermediate 
places  tliere  will  be  two  raiuy  and  two  dry  seuionB.  at  the  equator  these  will  be  equally 
distant  front  each  other. 

This  state  of  tilings  is  only  of  strict  application  to  the  Padflc  ocean,  whose  vast 
expanse  of  water,  presenting  a  uniformly  radiating  and  absorbing  surface,  is  sufHcient  to 
allow  the  law  to  take  full  effect.  But  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface  disturb- 
ing intlueDces  draw  tlie  trade-winds  more  or  less  out  of  their  normal  course,  and  some- 
times produce  a  total  reversal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monsoons  (q. v.).  These  winds 
determine  entirely  the  rainfall  of  India,  and  but  for  them  the  eastern  districts  of  Hin- 
dustan would  be  constantly  deluged  with  ruin,  and  the  western  parts  constantly  dry  and 
arid.  As  it  is,  each  part  of  s.  Asia  has  its  dry  and  wet  season,  summer  lieiug  the  wet 
season  of  the  western  parts  and  inlerioras  far  as  the  Himalaya,  and  winter  the  vrt  season 
of  the  eiistera,  and  especially  south-eastern  parts. 

The  heaviest  nimual  rainfall  on  the  globe  is  1^7  in.,  at  Cherra  PunjI,  on  the  Khasia 
hills,  494  in.  of  whiclifallsfrom  April  to  Scptcmlser  during  the  s.w.  monsoon.  This  aston- 
ishing amount  is  due  to  the  abruptness  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
from  which  they  are  se^mrated  by  200  m.  of  low  swamps  and  marshes.  The  winds  not 
only  arrive  among  the  hills  lieavily  charged  with  the  vapor  they  have  absorbed  from  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Indian  ocean,  but  lielng  near  tlie  point  of  saturation,  thelrtempera- 
ture  not  being  raised  in  passing  over  these  swamps,  ihey  are,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  burst 
in  torrents  over  the  abrupt  cliffs  which  di%-ert  Ihem  from  their  horizontal  course  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  At  2^  m.  inland,  the  annual  fall  is  reduced  to  200in.; 
80  m.  further  s.,  it  is  only  100  in. ;  n.,  atGowhatly  in  Assam,  it  is  only  69  inches.  In  the 
n.w.  of  the  biiy  of  Bengal,  at  Cuttack,  it  is  only  52  in.;  while  in  the  n.e. ,  in  Arracan, 
owing  to  the  8.  w.  direclionoftbe  winds,  itisfromSbO  Io240inches,  At  Madras  the  annual 
fall  is  48  in. ;  at  Scnngapatam,  only  24  in. ;  at  Bombay,  71  in. ;  at  Uttra-Mullay,  268  in., 
and  at  Mahabalishwar,  254in.,  both  on  the  western  Qhauts;  and  at  Poonainland,  27inche& 
The  S.W.  monsoon  discliaiges  from  GO  to  90  in.  of  rain  over  the  parts  of  Hindustan  noi 
hounded  by  higti  mounttdns  to  the  w.,  before  reaching  ibe  Himalayas,  after  which  it  dis- 
charges tlie  greater  part  of  its  moisture,  120  to  140  in.,  on  the  outer  Himalayan  range, 
at  elevations  of  4000  to  8000  feet.  Thus,  four  timesmore  rain  fallsannually  on  the  Khasia 
hills  than  on  the  Himalaya,  owing  to  the  ieea  abrupt  face  these  latter  mountains  present 
to  the  s.,  to  the  sandy  burning  plain,  which  raise  the  winds  considerably  above  the  dew- 
point,  and  to  the  larger  tract  traversed  by  the  winds,  overwhichtheirmoisture  continues 
to  be  discharged  as  they  pass. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  annual  rainfalls  In  the  tropics:  Singapore,  97  in. :  Can- 
ton, 78  in. ;  St.  Benoit  (Isle  of  Buurl)on),  163  in. ;  Sierra  Leone,  126  in. ;  Cni-ucos,  156  in. ; 
Pemambueo,  100  in.;  Rio  Janeiro,  46  in.;  Georgetown,  03  in.;  Barbadoes,  60  in.;  St. 
DominL^o,  107  in. ;  Bahamas,  55  in. ;  and  Vera  Cruz.  183  inches.  In  many  places  in  the 
interior  of  continents  within  the  tropics,  the  rainfall  is  small — not  greater,  in  fact,  than 
in  temperate  countries,  such  as  the  eastern  parts  of  England.  At  Poena,  only  23  in.  fall 
annually. 

The  i^eriodicity  of  the  rain-fall  disappears  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics,  and  the 
times  of  tlie  year  during  which  It  occurs  are  difleient— the  greater  quaniity  falling  in 
summer  at  places  within  the  tropics  and  in  the  interior  of  continents,  but  in  winter 
in  countries  fwrdering  on  the  sea  in  temperate  regions.  In  respect  of  the  rain-fall,  Europe 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions:  Western  Europe  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  A  vast  ocean  on  tlie  one  hand,  a  great  continent  on  the  other, 
and  a  predominance  of  w.  winds,  are  the  determining  circumstances  in  the  distribution 
of  the  rain-fall  over  western  Europe.  As  the  s.w.  winds,  which  are  the  return  trades, 
descend  to  the  earth  and  blow  over  the  surface  of  Europe,  and  as  the  whole  of  this  con- 
tinent is  thus  within  their  influence,  it  follows  that  the  western  parts,'  especially  where 
mountain -ranges  stretch  n.  and  s.,  are  rainy  districts;  for  these  mountains,  diverting  the 
B.W.  winds  from  tlieir  horizontal  course,  force  them  up  into  tlie  higher  regions  of  the 
atinoB[diere,  where,  chilled,  they  form  into  clonds^  or  depodt  In^^ap  ^  (§!t3l(5^t^'''^ 
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no  longer  hold  in  suspension.  Henoe  the  rainiest  regions  of  Europe  ttre  Norway,  Ire- 
land, the  w.  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  At  the  Stye,  in  the 
lake  district,  88.9  in.  fell  in  Jan.,  1851;  at  Drishaig,  3».2  in.,  and  at  Portree,  83.4  in 
Dec,  1868;  aud  in  the  same  month,  from  28  to  30  in.  at  many  other  places  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  In  the  w.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Ticinity  of  high  hills,  the 
average  rain-fall  is  from  80  to  138  iuches.  At  Bergen,  in  Norway,  it  is  70  in. ;  in  the 
peninsula,  at  Oporto,  it  is  54  in. ;  at  Bilbao,  47  in. ;  and  at  St.  Jago,  69  in.;  and  in  France 
It  is  51  ill.  at  Nantes  and  49  at  Bayonuc.  At  places  at  some  distance  from  hills,  and  in 
more  inland  districts,  the  annual  fall  is  much  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  w.  of  Great 
Britain,  away  from  hills,  it  is  from  SO  to  4o  in.,  while  in  the  e.  it  is  from  20  to  2S  inclies. 
In  France  it  averages  30  in. ;  aud  iu  the  plains  of  Germany  aud  Russia,  20  in. ;  while  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden  and  Russia  it  falls  as  low  as  14  inches.  In  the  interior  of  Europe, 
in  mountainous  districts,  it  rises  much  above  these  amounts;  thus  at  Ischl  it  is  63  inches. 
Ad  important  distinction  between  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  luin-fall  in  the  w.  of 
Europe  and  tliat  of  more  inland  places  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  amount  in 
the  w.  falls  in  winter;  but  in  the  interior  in  spring  or  summer.  This  difference  is  par- 
ticularly striking  on  the  different  sides  of  Great  Britain,  and  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, that,  as  the  clouds  are  much  lower  in  winter,  they  are  arrested  and  draiued  of 
their  moisture  by  the  less  elevated  hills,  leaving  little  to  be  deposited  eastward;  but  in 
summer  being  high  they  pass  above  and  discharge  themselves  in  the  interior.  Thus  for 
every  10  in.  of  rain  which' fall  at  the  following  places  in  winter,  there  fall  in  summer 
respectively  Id.  in  the  w.  of  Great  Britain,  11  in.  in  the  e.  of  Great  Britain  and  w.  of 
France,  15  In.  in  the  e.  of  France,  20  In.  in  Germany,  and  27  in.  in  the  n.  and  e.  of 
Busua. 

_Tiie  peculiarity  of  the  rain-fall  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  depends  on  its  prox- 
imity to  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  a  predominance  of  northerly  winds,  ana  the 
position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Spanish  sierras  to  the  w.,  on  which  the  b.w.  winds  dis- 
cbarge their  rains  before  arriving  on  the  u.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  four  times  more  rain  falls  in  autumn  than  in  summer;  and  s.  of  the  Alps 
six  times  more  rain  falls  with  the  n.e.  thim  with  the  s.w.  winds,  being  the  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  England.  In  Italy  the  quantity  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  - 
south.  On  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  it  rarely  rains  In  summer,  but  frequently  in. 
winter.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  the  annual  full  ranges  from  20  in.  at  its  mouth  tO' 
63  in.  at  St.  liambert,  the  average  being  30  inches.  This  is  also  the  average  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po;  but  on  ascending  to  the  Alps  it  rises,  as  at  Tolmezzo,  to  96  incTics. 

The  rain-fall  iu  the  w.  of  the  American  continent  is  distributed  similarly  to  that  of 
Europe — the  amount  being  dependent  on  the  physical  configuration  of  the  surface  over  ■ 
which  the  westerly  winds  blow.  The  yearly  amount  increases  as  we  proceed  northward ; . 
thus  at  Sun  Fntnctsco  it  is  21  in. ;  at  Fort  Reading,  29  in. ;  at  Fort  Oxford.  72  in. ;  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  47  in. ;  at  Astoria,  86  in. ;  at  Steilacoom  (Washington  tenitoiy),  M  in. ; . 
aud  at  Sitka,  in  Alaslta,  82  inchm. 

But  in  tlie  United  Slates  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  rain  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Europe.    The  United  States  are  dependent  for  their  rain  not  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  but  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    There  can  he  little  doabt  that,  but  for  the  high 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Central  America,  the  greater  part  of  the  slates  would! 
be  an  arid  waste.    These  mouDtaius  are  so  high  as  to  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  ■ 
passage  of  the  trade-winds  which  blow  orer  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  they  are,  on  ttUa  account, 
turned  northward,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  states,  especially  over  the  low  bnsin ' 
of  the  Mliiissippi,    These  winds  being  characterized  by  gi-eat  heat,  and  loaded  with 
much  moisture  from  the  warm  watei's  of  the  gulf  of  ilexico.  tend  to  disturb  the  statical ' 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.    When  they  have  blown  for  some  lime,  vast  accumula- 
tions of  lieat  and  moisture  take  place,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  a  great  storm  arises 
in  consequence,  sweeping  eastward  over  the  states,  and  in  many  cases  crossing  the 
Atlantic  and  descending  with  violence  on  western  Europe.    In  the  states,  the  southerly 
winds  pi-ecediog  the  storm  give  place  to  the  diy  n.w.  wmds,  which  rapidly  clear  the  sky 
and  bring  brilliant  bracing  weather  In  their  tntio.   It  appears,  in  short,  that  the  a.  winidb  ' 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  spread  the  moisture  over  the  states,  and  the  n.w.  wind  disen- 
gages this  moisture  from  them  by  getting  below  tliem,  by  their  greater  density,  and  I 
thrusting  tliem  into  the  higher  regions  of  tlie  atmosphere.    If  this  he  the  case,  as  the  ■ 
phenomena  seem  to  warrant,  then  tlie  heaviest  rain-falls  will  be  in  the  valleys,  and  i 
tlie  leiist  on  the  higher  grounds— a  mode  of  distribution  quite  different  from  what  ■ 
prevails  in  Europe.    And  audi  is  really  the  case,  for  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  ■■ 
Florida,  the  low  flats  of  the  Mississippi,  then  along  its  valley,  and  lastly  in  Iowa,  or.' 
in  that  remarkable  depression  at  the  head  of  the  river;  and  the  least  quantities  on  the 
Allc^hanies.  especially  on  their  higher  parts,  and  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  Missouri 
district.    The  followiDg  figures.^iving  the  average  annual  amount  in  inches,  show  this 
in  a  clear  light:  Pensacola.  57;  Fort  Brooke,  55;  and  Fort  Pierce,  63— in  Florida?' 
Monroeviile.  66;  and  Mobile,  64 — in  Alabama:  Natchez,  58;  Jackson,  53 — in'Migsis'- 
eippi:  lia^iides,  68:  New  Orleans,  62 — in  Louisiana:  Savannah,  48 — in  Georgia:  :NaRh- 
ville,  65 — m  Tennessee:  Dubuque,  38— in  Iowa.    At  Atliens,  in  Georgia,  Sh.of  the 
All^hanies,  the  amount  is  86  in. ;  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  also  86  iu. ;  and  at  JeCEcr- 
son,  in  Missouri,  38  inches.   In  tiie  northern  states  tlie  quantiti]r;gi^gav^ius6)^mQ8t> 
U.  K.  XiL-3«  *^ 
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places  in  between  3?  and  45  to.,  and  the  moHe  of  its  distribution  becomes  nsBimilated  to 
thai  of  Europe. 

When  raio-drops  fall  through  a  stratum  of  air  below  83°.  tbey  become  frozen,  and 
form  /tail  (q.v.).  When  the  vesicles  are  formed  in  under  S2^',  mtow  (q.v.)  is  the 
result. 

KAIIT'SOW.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are  usually  visible  on  every 
occurrence  of  a  "sunny  shower,"  and  we  need  not  describe  them  particuliirl^  until  w'e 
deduL-e  them,  one  after  luiother,  from  their  cause.  The  most  careless  observation  sliows 
us  that,  for  the  production  of  a  rainbow,  we  must  have  a  luminous  body  of  moderate 
angular  diameter,  and  droDs  of  water;  for  it  is  never  seen  except  bv  direct  sun  or  moon 
Ji^iit,  and  never  in  a  cloud  unless  rain  be  falling  from  it,  Now,  a  falling  drop  of  water 
tiik'js,  by  its  molecular  forces,  a  spherical  form.  Also,  aa  there  is  separation  of  the  vari- 
ous colors  of  which  white  light  is  composed,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  must  involve 
refraction  of  light  (q.v.),  because  by  reflection  {q.v,^  theqp  colors  are  not  separated.  But, 
again,  tlie  spectator  who  views  the  rainbow  has  bis  ImclE  to  the  sun,  and  rays  of  licht 
merely  refracted  by  a  rain-drop  could  not  be  thus  sent  back  to  the  spectator.  The  pne- 
nomcnoo  must  titerefore  depend  upon  successive  reflections  and  refractions,  and  we  shall 
investigate  in  an  denientary  manner' what  appearances  we  ought  to  expect  as  the  result  of 
sucli  processes  according  to  the  known  laws  of  optics;  merely  nremidng  that  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  explanation  were  first  given  by  Newton  in  tlic  second  book  of  bis 
Optics. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  becomes  of  parallel  rays  of  light,  o/i>7WCoi<»r  or  refrac- 
tive index  j(see  Refbaction),  which  are  successively  refracted  and  reflected  in  a  sinj^e 
spherical  rain-drop. 

For  our  immediate  purpose  It  is  Ruiflcicnt  to  suppose  the  refractive  index  (see 
Rrfraction)  of  water  is  J;  that  is,  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  with  the  per- 
peiidu-ular  to  the  refracting  surface  of  water,  angles  whose  sines  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8. 

Let  the  circle  represent  a  section  of  the  drop  made  by  any  plane  passing  through  its 
center  O,  and  the  line  SO,  which  joins  its  center  with  the  sun;  the  sun  being  supposed, 
for  tlic  moment,  to  be  a  single  luminous  point,  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  that  linei 
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drawn  to  it  from  different  points  of  the  drop  are  parallel.  A  ray  of  light,  SB,  falling  on 
the  drop  in  the  plane  of  section  will  be,  of  course,  partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted 
nt  B.  The  reflected  part  does  not  concern  us,  ns  in  it  all  colors  would  traTel  together; 
!i ri'l.  in  fact,  ihe  result  of  reflection  from  the  external  surfaces  of  the  drops  is  simply  to 
illuminate  the  background  feebly.  Join  OB,  and  produce  It  lo  Q.  Theu  the  refriicted 
my  (see  REFBAcriON)  will  have  in  the  drop  the  direction  BA,  where  the  ratio  of  the 
ftines  of  SBQ  and  DBA.  is  the  refractive  index  of  water — i.e.  ,4:8  nearly.  Arriving  at 
A  the  ray  will  be  partly  refracted  in  some  such  direction  as  AD,  and  the  rest  reflected 
in  the  direction  AC.  Now  AD  obviously  cannot  fall  on  the  eye  of  a  spectator  whose 
hark  is  turned  to  the  sun,  and  it  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  rainbow.  The 
internally  reflected  ray  AC.  on  reaching  the  surface  at  C,  is  partly  refracted  in  the  direc- 
tion CT  (where  BS  and  CT  are  symmefrically  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  OA),  and 
partly  reflected  internally.  The  latter  portion  we  must  consider  when  we  come  to  the 
rniiRe  of  the  secondary,  or  outer  rainbow,  the  former  is  that  which  at  present  concerns  op. 
IjOt  8Bi.  BBa,  be  other  incident  rays.  After  a  refraction,  a  reflection,  and  a  second 
refraction,  they  emerge  in  the  directions  CiTi.  C3T9.  respectively.  From  the  figure, 
which  is  drawn  from  calculation,  it  Is  obvious  that  both  CiTi  and  CjT,  are  fcM.incTined 
to  OS  Uian  CT  is.  Hence  for  rays,  parallel  to  SO,  falling  oieit[|||ft)4QnO@^|&rging 
after  suffering  two  refractions  and  a  reflection,  the  .^nof  direction  is  mordMtnd  more 
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inclined  to  SO,  ns  tbe  point  of  incidence,  61,  is  further  from  P,  ai  least  up  to  some  sucli 
poiut  aa  B;  after  which  (for  points  Bituated  as  Bt)  it  diminishes  again.  By  proper  mnthe- 
niiiitcnl  methods  it  is  easy  to  find  that  the  angle  BOB  is  about  24',  if  the  rcfi-active 
iudex  be  |.  Now,  by  a  general  property  of  maxiiDK  or  minima  in  optics  (see  Caustic), 
the  rays  ndling  on  Uie  drop  near  to  B  will  emerge  nearly  parallcd  to  CT;  while  thoEe 
incideot  near  any  other  point  (as  Bi)  will  be  widely  scattered  at  eraergcuce.  And  we 
may  evidently  extend  this  reasoning  to  all  other  rays  by  supposing  the  above  figure  to 
rotate  about  the  axia  SO. 

Tiic  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  if  homogeneous  light  fall  in  parallel  lines  on  tlie 
splierical  drop,  those  rays  wliich  have  been  tvnee  refracted  at  the  suTiace,  and  onee  inter- 
nally reflected,  will,  on  emergence,  all  lie  within  tlie  cone  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
CT  about  80,  and  will  be  eoiideiiud  toward  tbe  surface  of  that  cone.  Hence  such  an 
illuminated  drop  gives  off  by  this  particular  process  a  solid  cone  of  raj's,  much  con- 
densed toward  its  external  boundaries. 

So  much  for  each  drop.  Next,  let  us  inquire  what  the  appearance  wUl  be  to  an  eye 
in  any  ^ivea  position.  Referring  to  the  next  figure,  in  which  tiie  letters  are  the  same  as 
in  tlie  former,  draw  TS'  parallel  to  60.  Then  TS'  is  (he  direction  of  the  line  drawn  to 
tbe  point  on  the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun.  So  are  EjSi'  and  E|Si', 
drawn  from  any  assumed  positions,  Ei  and  Ea,  of  the  spectator's  eye. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  surface  of  the  cone  just  described,  as  at  T,  it  .will  receive 
the  condensed  ray  which  emerges  in  the  direction  CT;  if  at  £■  (within  the  cone),  it  will 
receive  diffused  rays  from  tbe  amp;  if  at  £1  (ontdde  the  cone),  tt  will  receive  no  light  at 
all. 

To  put  this  in  a  simpler  form:  Draw  EiFi  and  EiFj  parallel  to  TC;  then  we  may 
evidently  say  that  the  eye  receives  a  condensed  light  from  any  drop  whose  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  point  opposite  the  sun  is  CTS',  a  diffused  light  if  (^e  angular  distance  l)e 
less  than  this,  and  none  at  all  if  it  be  greater.  By  methods  already  alluded  to,  It  is  found 
that  CT8'  is  nearly  48°  12'  for  the  index  of  refraction  4. 

Hence,  if  the  sun  were  a  luminous  point,  emitting  nomogeneous  light  whose  Index  of 
refraction  in  water  is  4,  a  spectator  looking  through  a  shower  of  falling  raindrops 
toward  the  point  immediately  opproite  to  the  sun,  would  see  a  brlj^t  circle  of  aneular 
diameter  84'  24'  sarrounding  this  point,  diffused  light  within  that  circle,  and  darkness 
without  it. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  finite  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  is  evidently  to  widen  this  circle 
into  a  circular  luminous  band,  whose  breadth  is  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  and  whose 
mean  radius  is  43*  12'. 

Next,  let  US  consider  the  different  refrangibilitics  of  the  colored  constituents  of  white 
light.  The  investigation  above  hinted  at  shows  tliat  the  radius  of  the  luminous  circular 
iKUid  is  greater,  the  less  the  refractive  index;  the  proof,  tliough  very  simple,  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  work.  Hence  the  appearance  actually  observed  with  sunlight  will 
be  formed  by  the  superposition  of  concentric,  overlapping,  cirailar  bands,  the  radii  being 
leps  and  lesa  as  we  consider  the  primary  colors  in  the  order  from  red  to  violet  (see  Bpec- 
TRru).  That  is,  we  shall  have  a  circular  illuminated  space,  brightest  toward  the  edge, 
with  a  homogeneous  red  ring  as  its  external  boundary,  and  a  gradual  mixture  of  the  pris- 
matic colors  as  we  look  nearer  to  the  center.  This  agrees  very  well  with  observation, 
and  M>  do  the  calculated  diameters  of  the  external  red  (42"  22')  and  internal  violet  (40° 
S5')  ringi^. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  ll^t  tuiM  reflected  inside  the  drop,  and  then  refracted  out? 
Let  fig.  8  represent  again  a  section  of  the  drc^  with  sunlight  falling  on  it  in  lines  par- 
slid  to  SO.  and  let  us  tnoe  the  course  of  one  ray,  as  SB.   The  part  reflected  at  B  is  to 

be  disposed  of  as  before;  it  goes 
merely  to  illuminate,  feebly,  the  oth- 
erwise dark  background  of  cloud 
and  vapor.  The  refracted  portion 
proceed,  as  before,  to  A,  where  part 
IS  reflected  internally  along  AC.  and 
part  K^racted  out.  The  Tatter  por> 
tion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  cannot 
possibly  reach  the  eye  of  a  spectator 
whose  back  is  turned  to  the  sun. 
Similarly,  at  C,  there  is  inteinal 
refiecUon  along  CD.  and  refraction 
out  of  the  drop.  The  refracted  part 
has  already  been  considered,  aa  the 
cause  of  the  primary  rainbow.  The 
reflected  part  will  again  at  D  be  sep- 
arated into  two;  one,  reflected  inter- 
nally, which  proceeds  to  form  the 
tertiary  and  higher  orders  of  bow; 
and  the  other,  escaping  from  tlie 
drop  in  tbe  line  DT.  .wbichgoes  to 
form  the  |iffm^fie?A]>fi@up9l^  we 
vlll  condder  with  SMoe  canv  becanas  flie  fleoondarjr  bow,  thoujcb  necessarilF  fainter 
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than  the  primary,  is  usually  aecQ;  the  tertiary  and  higher  bows,  each  much  faiuter  than 
the  preceding  oue,  since  the  bead  inside  the  drop  is  weakened  at  each  eucceeding  reflec- 
tioQ,  require  no  notice,  as  even  the  tertiary  has  never  been  observed  in  nature. 

As  before,  we  have  traced  the  courses  of  two  other  beams,  SBi  and  8Bi,  in  their  pas- 
sage to  form  part  of  the  secondary  bow.  They  are  respectively  SBiA|CiDiT|  and 
SBiAaCsDiTi;  and  the  figure  shows  us  that  the  final  rays  DiTi  and  DiTi  are  each  more 
iacUned  to  SO  than  DT  is.  Thei-e  is,  therefore,  a  particular  ray.  SB,  whose  final  direc- 
tion, DT,  is  IcM  iucliued  to  SO  than  that  of  any  other  ray  whicli  has  suffered  two  refnic- 
tiona  and  two  internal  reflections;  and,  as  before,  the  emergent  light  is  condensed 
toward  this  minimum.  If,  thbn,  the  figure  be  made  to  revolve  about  80,  we  see  that 
DT  will  dncribe  a  cone,  tlut  inaide  this  f»ne  thei-e  is  no  refracted  li^t,  ^at  toward  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  part  of  the  light  is  condensed,  and  tliat  the  rest  of  it  is  diffused 
through  exUrior  space. 

So  much  for  one  drop;  let  us  now,  as  before,  consider  what  will  be  seen  by  an  eye  in 
any  poeiUon  with  regard  to  this  particular  drop.   In  fig.  4,  the  letters  deooie  the  same 

things  as  in  flg.  8.  Hence  if  the  eye  be 
pla^  at  T,  it  will  receive  the  maximum 
of  light,  in  a  direction  making  an  angle 
DTS'  with  the  point  in  the  heavens  oppo- 
rite  to  the-  Bun.  If  at  £i,  ft  will  receive 
some  of  the  diffused  liglit  from  a  drop 
whose  angular  distance  from  the  point 
oppmite  the  sun  is  giyater  than  t>T8  ; 
ana  if  at  E,  it  will  receive  no  light  at  all, 
the  drop's  angular  distance  from  thepoiut 
opporite  the  auu  being  Uaa  than  DTS'. 
Hence  the  appearance  presented  by  a 
shower  of  drops  is,  for  homogeneous  light 
coming  in  parallel  lines,  a  bright  circle, 
whose  an^lar  radius  is  DTS';  diffused 
light  ouL8id<~  that  circle,  and  no  light 
wilhin  it.  When  the  light  comes  from  a 
source  of  finite  angular  diameter,  as  the 
sun,  the  only  effect  is,  as  in  the  primary 
bow,  to  vndsn  Uie  bright  circular  ^nd. 
When  we  consider  the  various  compo- 
nents of  white  light,  calculation  shows  us 
that  DTS'  is  least  for  red,  and  greatest  for 
violet.  Hence  we  have  a  series  of  concen- 
tric colored  bands  superposed,  tlieirdiiim- 
eters  increasing  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  Hence  the  secondary  rainbow  has  its  inner 
edge  red,  and  its  outer  violet;  the  intermediate  space  being  an  exceedingly  mixed,  or 
Impure  spectrum  (q.v.).  The  results  of  geometrical  optics  show  us  that  tlie  angular 
diameter  of  the  red  100°  48',  and  of  the  violet  106°  44' ;  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  bow 
U  S"  80'  nearly. 

In  nature,  tliese  rough  results  are  pretty  closely  verified;  but  a  more  profound  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  shows  us  some  modifications.  In  the  first 
place,  we  find  that  for  each  kind  of  homogeneous  light  the  actual  maximum  of  brifrhtnc^ 
is  in  11  circle  of  rather  }cs8  angular  diameter  than  that  given  hy  the  more  elementary 
investigation  for  the  primary  bcw,  and  rather  greater  for  the  secondary.  Secondly,  and 
still  with  homogeneous  light,  there  is  a  succession  of  feebler  and  feebler  concentric  circles 
of  maximum  tHightneaa — loside  the  prlncipai  maximum  in  the  primary  bow,  and  out- 
aide  it  in  the  secondaiy.  These  give  rise  to  what  is  always  seen  m  a  fine  rainbow,  the 
so  called  apuriou9  or  mpernumerary  bows,  lying  close  inside  the  violet  of  the  primary 
bow,  and  outside  thai  of  the  secondary.  These  are  fainter  and  more  impure  as  thev  pro- 
ceeti  from  the  principal  bow.  and  finally  merge  into  the  diffused  white  light  inside  the 
primary  bow.  and  outside  the  secondary. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  these  bows,  principal  and  spurious,  were  calculated  from 
theory  by  Airy,  and  carefully  measured  1^  Miller  in  the  artificial  bow  formed  by  piissiog 
light  through  a  very  fine  o^umn  of  water  descending  through  a  smalt  aperture,  and  the 
accordance  was  perfect. 

The  lunar  rambow,  which  is  a  comparatively  rare,  but  very  beautiful  phenomenon, 
differs  from  the  solar  simply  in  ths  source  and  intensity  of  the  light  by  winch  it  is  pro- 
duced; and,  as  in  all  cases  of  feeble  light,  the  distinction  of  the  colors  is  very  difficult. 
Iq  fact,  except  under  the  most  favoiahle  circumstances,  the  lunar  rainbow  rarely  ^lows 
colors  at  all,  giving  a  pale  ghostly  gleam  of  apparently  wliite  or  yellow  light 

BAnr<OAVGX.  The  use  of  rain-gauges  k  to  ascerf^n  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls 
at  any  given  place.  They  are  of  various  constructions.  The  simplest  is  that  which  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  cylinder,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  a  glass  tube,  divided  Into  inches 
an:i  parts  of  an  inch,  projects  downward.  It  is  provided  with  a  funnel,  inserted  wilhia 
at  the  top,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  the  rain-water  is  emptied  out  l^ji^gi^^^^  stop- 
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cock  at  the  bottom,  or,  still  simpler,  by  a  hole  pierced  in  the  funnel  at  the  top.  As  thia 
form  of  gauge  is  objectionnble  on  account,of  tlie  frequept  breakage  of  the  glass-tube  by- 
frost,  a  flout  is  used  instead,  which  is  raised  by  the  water,  nnd  a  scale  is  attached  to  it,  to 
show  the  quantity  of  rain  received.  As  this  gau^  does  not  admit  of  very  nice  readings, 
another  sort  is  frequently  employed,  viz.,  a  receiving- vessel  and  a  glass  meiisure  of  much 
smaller  diameter,  which  thus  admits  of  as  nice  graduation  as  may  be  desired.  As, 
practically,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  or  trouble  experienced  in  replacing  the  glass 
measure  when  it  chances  to  get  broken,  the  laie  G.  V.  Jagga  Rfio,  a  wealthy  zemindar 
of  Vizag^Mitam,  proposed  a  gauge  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  having  a  diameter  of  4. 697  in., 
or  an  area  of  17.83  sq.inches.  Now,  as  a  fluid  ounce  contains  1.738  cubic  in.,  it  tollows 
UiHt  for  every  fluid  ounce  collected  by  this  gauge,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen. 
This  measure  can  of  course,  be  graduated  to  any  degree  of  nicety,  and  may  be  repro- 
duced at  pleasure.  It  has  also  the  great  merit  of'being  by  ftu*  t'>e  cheapest  gauge,  cost 
ing  only  4s.  6d.  Self-registering  rain-gauges  have  been  invented  by  Osier,  CrosTey,  and 
Bwjkly,  but  they  are  too  expensive  to  come  into  common  use. 

-  A  most  important  point  with  regard  to  the  rain-gauge  is  its  height  above  the  ground. 
Prof.  Phillips  found  the  fall  of  rain  at  York  for  IS  monlhs  in  1888-34,  to  be  14.96  in.  at 
a  height  of  218  ft.  from  the  ground:  19.85  in.  at  44  ft. ;  and  25.71  in.  on  the  ground. 
This  remarkable  fact— viz.,  that  different  quantities  are  collected  at  different  heights, 
the  Amount  being  always  greater  at  tlic  lower  level,  has  been  confirmed  wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  made.  No  perfectly  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given  of 
this  singular  phenomenon.  The  condendng  of  the  vapor  of  the  atmospliere  on  the  sur- 
face of  raindrops  as  th^  fall — tbe  rebound  of  the  finer  particles  into  which  many  of  the 
dro[»  break'  tliemselves  as  they  strike  with  violence  on  the  ground — and  the  eddies  and 
currents  which  prevail  most  and  strongest  around  isolated  objects  raised  above  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  to  a  large  extent  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Of  these  three,  the 
greatest  weight  is  to  l>e  riven  to  tlie  last  two;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  tbc  fact,  that  a 
gauge  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  building  that  happens  to  be  fiat,  of  considerable  area,  and 
'with  few  or  no  chimney-stalks  to  disturb  the  air-currents,  collects  an  amount  eqiud  to 
tiiat  collected  at  the  same  place  by  a  gauge  on  the  ground.  The  proper  size  and  shape 
of  the  rain-gauge,  and  its  height  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  measure  with  the  greatest 
exactness  possible  the  real  quantity  of  rain  tiiat  falls,  about  all  of  which  much  diversity 
of  opinion  exists,  have  been  ably  investigated  by  series  of  extenaive  experimenta  con- 
ducted by  niaj.  Ward,  Mr.  Symons,  rev.  Charles  Grifiith.  and  others,  and  the  results 
have  been  published  anuually  in  Bymons's  BriUth  SaijifalL 

BAIF-FBIKTS,  small  pits  observed  on  the  surfaces  of  some  argillaceous  rocks,  and 
believed  to  be  the  impressions  of  rain-drops.   See  Ichkoloot. 

RAINS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Sabine  river  and  the  Lake  fork,  crossed 
by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  !®5  aq.miles.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat,  Eraorj'- 
*■  SAIHY  LAKE  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary -line  between  British  North  America 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  180  ni.  w.  of  lake  Superior,  is  1160  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  is  about  35  m.  long,  and  5  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  a  w.n.w.  direction,  Ijy  the  Rainy  river,  which  is  about  100 
m.  in  length,  and  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  pine-forests. 

RAI  SANYO,  1780-1838;  the  greatest  of  Japanese  historians.  His  works  con' 
tributed  greatly  to  form  the  opinions  of  the  men  who  in  1868,  backed  by  public  Bent^ 
ment,  overthrew  the  tycoon  and  the  dual  system  of  government.  Bis  greatest  work, 
upon  which  he  labored  for  90  years,  is  the  Nihon  Gwit^i,  or  Mllitar}'  History  of  Japan. 
It  is  in  33  vols.,  and  narrates  the  history  of  Japan  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  c,  as  shown 
in  the  rise  to  power,  and  decay  of  the  great  military  families  whose  chiefs  were  culled 
shAgiins.  or  generals:  afterward  by  foreigners  called  "Tycoons."  His  other  work  was 
posibiimously  published,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  Japan  from  660  a.d.  to  the  end  of 
the  16th  century.  Portions  of  the  OuaiAi  have  been  translated  into  Engliph  by  Mr. 
Emcfst  Laton  of  the  British  legation.  For  the  prqiaration  of  his  great  work  Riii  sifted 
over  6S0  native  books,  some  of  them  very  detailed  and  voluminous.  The  unmiBtnknblo 
luilmuit  of  his  works  Is  to  show  that  the  mikado  alone  Is  and  always  was  the  sovereign 
of  Japan,  and  that  the  shOgtms  were  usurpers. 

BAI8ED  SXA-BEACEEB.   See  Beaches  Raised. 

KAIsnnEE,  a  rob,  or  sweetmeat,  mucli  esteemed  in  France,  made  by  boiling  new 
wine,  and  skimming  until  only  half  the  quantity  of  wine  remains;  after  which  it  is 
strained;  apples,  pared  and  cat  Into  quarters,  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  sim- 
mer gently,  till  the  apples  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  wine,  when  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  sweetish-acid  taste.   Cider  may  be  used  instead  of  wiae. 

BAUnra  are  dried  ^pes,  prepared  br  two  different  methods.  The  one  method 
consists  in  partially  cuttmg  through  the  stalk  of  the  ripened  bunches,  and  allowing  them 
to  shrink  and  dry  upon  the  vine  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  These  are  by  fur  the  Iietter 
sort,  and  are  called  ramntofUit  tun,  or  muscatels.  Malaga  is  much  celebrated  for  Its 
Bun-ralsina,  which  are  thp  finest  in  the  world.  The  raisins  prepared  by  the  other  metliod 
are  called  l^eiOt,  and  are  gathered  and  hong  on  lines,  or  laid  oib^l'ill@S^f^4J[^'@§re7  ™ 
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the  Bun.  "WTien  dried,  tbey  are  dipped  in  a  hot  Ipe,  made  by  dissolving  the  alkuli  out  of 
wood-ashes  or  tmi-illa  with  watth*,  until  the  filtered  fluid  bus  n  specific  gravity  of  about 
1.100;  to  this  is  added,  for  every  four  gallons,  a  pint  of  olive  oil  and  a  quarter  of  n 
pound  of  3ft!t.  After  dipping,  the  fruit  is  laid  od  hurdles  of  wicker-work  to  drain,  and 
IB  continually  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  raisins  are  then  pulled 
from  the  stalks,  and  packed  into  boxes  for  transport  to  other  countries.  The  qualities 
best  known  in  the  markets  are  Yalenclas  and  Deuias  from  Spain,  Malagas  from  Maliifa, 
and  black  Smymas  and  Sultanas  from  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  currant  (q.v.),  or  corinib, 
as  it  was  originally  called,  is  only  a  small  variety  of  grape  peculiar  to  the  Greek  islands, 
cured  in  the  same  way,  and  in  itself  forming  a  large  staple  of  those  islands.  In  l8Tii 
Britain  imported  27,675  tons  of  raisins,  and  currants  to  the  amount  of  58,140  tone. 

B&JAH,  or  more  correctly  BAJA  (from  the  Sanskrit  rdjan,  king,  cognate  with  the 
Latin  reg  of  rer),  is  originally  a  title  which  belonged  to  tliose  princes  of  Hindu  race 
who,  either  as  indepeutHint  sovereigns  or  as  feudatories,  governed  a  territory;  it  then, 
however,  became  a  title  ^ven  bv  the  native  governments,  and,  iu  later  times,  by  .the 
British  govemmeot  to  Hindus  of  rank,  and  It  Is  now  not  uncommonly  assumed  by  the 
zemindars  or  land-holders;  the  title  mah&rajah,  or  "great  rdjah,"  being,  in  these  days, 
generally  reserved  to  the  more  or  leas  independent  native  princes.  According  to  the 
iincient  social  system  of  India,  the  rftjah  belonged  to  the  kshattriya  or  military  Lcasie 
(see  Caste);  now,  however,  the  title  is  given  to,  and  assumed  by  members  also  of  an 
interior  caste. 

BA'JAICAHE'NDBI,  or  Raj&huhdbt,  a  t.  of  Hindustai^  capital  of  tlie  district  of 
Godnvari,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavari,  about 
50  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  in  long.  81°  58'  east.  To  the  n.  of  the  town  is 
the  fort,  a  square  edifice,  comprising  the  barracks,  hoBpital,  jail,  and  magazine.  The 
nobler  kind  of  game,  as  well  as  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts.  alK)und  in  th*e  vicinity,  and  the 
situation  and  scenery  are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful.  The  Godavari  is  here  about 
2  m.  wide,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  steam-ferry.  Napkins  and  table-cloths  are  manufactured. 
Pop,  19,'ra8,  about  a  fourth  of  whom  are  Brahmans.  The  collectorate  of  Godavari,  of 
which  liajamaheudri  is  the  capital,  has  an  area  of  6,224  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  ('71)  of  1,592,- 
989. 

BAIATASARGIVI  (or  "the  river  of  kings,"  from  the  Sanskrit  i^an,  king,  and 
iarnngin'i,  r  river  or  stream)  is  the  name  of  four  chronicles  of  the  history  of  Cashmere 
written  in  Sanskrit  verse;  the  first  \iy  KaXhan'a,  bringing  the  historv  of  Cashmere  till 
about  1148  after  Christ;  the  second,  a  continuation  of  tiie  former,  by  jotiardja,  to  1412; 
the  third,  a  continuation  of  tlie  second,  by  Srivara,  a  pupil  of  Jonarftjo.  to  1477 ;  and 
the  fourth,  by  Pr^yabhatta,  from  that  date  to  the  conquest  of  the  valley  by  the 
emperor  Akber.  Among  these  chronicles,  however,  it  is  especially  the  first  which  has 
earned  a  great  reputation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  important  aud  the  completest  of  nil 
known  Hindu  chronicles,  and,  for  this  reason,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  surviving 
work  of  Sanskrit  literature  which  betrays  an  attempt  at  historiography.  The  author  of  tire 
work,  the  Pandit  Kalhan'a— of  whom  we  merely  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Champaka, 
and  lived  about  1150,  under  the  reign  of  Binliadeva  of  Cashmere — reports  that  before 
entering  on  hia  task,  he  had  studied  11  historical  works  written  previously  to  his  time, 
and  also  a  history  of  Cashmere  by  the  sage  Nlla,  which  seems  to  l>e  the  oldest  of  all ;  but 
that,  not  yet  contented  with  these  sources  of  information  alone,  he  had  also  examined 
old  documents,  such  as  grants  and  proclamations  made  by  kings,  texts  of  laws,  and  sacrud  . 
books.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  Kalhan'a  had  not  merely  the  desire,  but  set 
honestly  to  work  to  elucidate  the  history  of  Cashmere  up  to  his  date.  And  so  far  as  the 
lost  few  centuries  preceditig  him  are  concerned,  it  is  possible  that  the  facts  narrated  by 
him  are  reliable;  but,  owing  to  the  uncritical  di^K»ition  of  the  Hindu  mind  in  all  matters 
that  regard  historical  facts,  those  especially  of  a  more  or  less  relirious  or  legendary  char- 
acter, and  also  to  his  bias  to  produce  a  conustent  system  of  chronology,  great  doubts 
must  attach  to  all  that  relates  in  his  work  to  the  ancient  history  of  louia.  In  spite  of 
tlicse  shortcomings,  however,  which  are  more  those  of  the  nation  to  which  the  author 
belonged,  than  those  of  the  individual  himself,  much  that  is  reported  by  Kalhan'a  is  the 
only  source  of  information  we  have  of  the  history  of  Cashmere,  and  much  very  valuable 
as  coming  from  an  indigenous  source.  Kalhan'a  begins  his  work,  as  may  be  expected,  ^ 
with  the  mythological  history  of  the  country;  the  first  king  named  by  him  is  Gonarda, 
who,  accoitllng  to  his  chronolt^,  would  have  reigned  in  the  year  2448  before  Christ ; 
and  the  last  mentioned  by  bim  is  Binhadeva,  about  1150  after  Christ.  The  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  complete  work,  together  with  that  of  the  three  other  Rajatarar.cin'ls,  which 
is  of  little  extent,  has  been  edited  at  Calcutta,  1835.  under  the  auspices  of  the  genei-al 
committee  of  public  instruction  and  the  Asiatic  society  of  Bengal.  Six  sections 
of  it  have  been  edited  with  notes,  and  learned  appendixes,  in  French,  by  A.  Troyer. 
who  likewise  translated  into  French  these  sections,  as  well  ns  the  rentoining  two 
{Hd^araimni,  Mistoire  de»  Soit  da  Kaehwir.  etc.,  vols.  L  to  iii.,  Paris,  1840-58).— See 
also  H.  H.  Wilson,  An  Enaay  an  the  Hindu  Hittory  of  Caahmir.  in  the  AMuUie  Beaearehe», 
vol,  XT.,  and  Lassen's  Indiaeht  AUerthwnakunde,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

BAJKAHAL',  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Bhaugulpore,  Bahar,  lower  provinces  of 
Bengid,  and  a  station  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to^  j^^^^fi^f^^E^li^ds  on 
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a  steep  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  200  m.  by  land  n.n.w.  of  Calcuttii. 
Its  positiim  U  udvunlageous.  and  it  was  long  thu  clitef  town  of  the  Bengal  and  Babur 
provinces.  8iuce  tb«  removal  of  the  British  courts  of  justice,  however,  its  prosperity  has 
ileciitied.  It  now  presents  a  deserted  and  ruinous  appeonuice,  but  is  still  notewortlty  for  • 
the  reniatDs  of  its  once  splendid  palace,  and  for  its  important  tniusii-trade.  It  contains 
twelve  marbet-places,  and  has  about  80,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  employed  ia 
providiog  for  the  wMits  of  the  vast  uumber  of  travelers  who  pass  through  the  town  by 
Lmd  and  water. 

bIjfOOTS,  or  Rajputs  (from  the  Sanskrit  rdjan,  king,  and  putra,  son ;  hence  literally, 
"sou»  of  kings"},  is  ttie  name  of  various  trilws  in  Inilia  which  are  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
eittier  desceuded  from  the  old  royal  races  of  llie  Uiudua,  or  from  their  Kshaiirira  or 
warrior  caste  (see  Caste).  At  all  periods  they  seem  to  have  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  India;  and  all  over  Hindustan  there  aru  many  families  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  cbiim  the  title  of  Rftjputs.  At  present  they  occupy  cniefly  the  country  known 
as  RsjaslhSn  or  Riljputana,  includiog,  among  other  states,  those  of  Mewar,  Marwar, 
Jeypur,  Bikanir,  jTssulmir,  Eotah.  and  Bundi.  Before  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  the 
Ohizncvide,  four  great  kingdoms  were  uuder  the  dominion  of  RSiput  families — viz., 
Delhi,  Kanoj.  Alewar,  and  Auhulvavra;  and  alt  tlic  kings  mentioued  In  the  iifiS/nliumif/'t/t! 
(q.v.)  of  Kalliana  were  of  Rfijput  origiu. — For  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  B4jpoots,  and  the 
geogmphy  of  I^jputana,  see  col.  James  Tod's  Annals  and  AntiquUiet  of  BajaaVtdn,  or 
the  Central  and  We»lern  Edjpoot  States  in  India  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1829);  Bitter's  Erdkunde. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  724,  il. ;  Lasseu's  Indiache  AlterthumekumU!,  vols.  i.  and  ii  (jMMatm);  A.  Tro- 
ycr's  Uti  'jatarayigini,  vol.  iii.  {Eelaircmements  hutoriquet,  etc.). 

BAX£^  an  aE^ricultural  and  horticultural  implement,  in  use  from  very  ancient  times. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  merely  of  a  bar  of  wood  or  iron, with  wooden  orirouteetli 
inserted  into  it,  and  attached  at  right  an.s;te3  across  the  end  of  a  long  handle.  It  ia  used 
for  collecting  straws,  etc.,  from  a  field  after  it  lias  been  reaped  or  mown,  or  stones  from 
newly  tilled  ground,  sometimes  also  iu  gardens,  for  covering  seeda  A  long  rake,  with  a 
short  triangular  friunework  insteml  of  a  liandle,  and  curved  teeth,  is  much  used  in  hay- 
flelds  in  England,  and  is  known  as  the  f^raJce.  Bakes  are  also  adapted  for  being  di-awu 
by  horses,  and  there  are  many  mudiflcatlons  both  of  the  liand-rake  and  tlie  horse-iake. 

BAKE,  in  naval  language,  has  more  than  one  mcanins.  The  rake  of  a  ship's  stern  or 
bow  is  the  length  to  which  the  keel  would  have  to  be  prolonged  to  bring  it  under  tlie  most 
projecting  point  of  the  stern  or  bow.  Raking  masts  are  masts  set  aslope,  so  that  the 
angle  they  make  with  the  keel  toward  the  stem  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  as  in  a  brigan- 
tine.  To  rake  a  ship  is  to  bring  guns  to  bear  so  as  to  fire  them  along  lier  deck  from  end 
to  end;  this  is  the  most  disastrous  thing  tliat  can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  action,  and  it  is 
Die  object  of  alt  good  seamanship  to  avoid  it.  When  a  ship  is  raked  at  short  range, 
grape  can  be  used  with  great  and  fatal  effect. 

B&EZNO  ICOLDnrO,  a  molding  not  horizontal  or  vertical,  but  sloping  at  an  angle. 
"Wlien  joined  to  a  horizontal  moldmg,  the  raking  moldinp;  is  run  so  as  to  miter  with  the 
true  vet'tical  profile  of  the  former,  and  is  therefore  dififerent  from  it  in  section. 

BAK'OCZY,  a  family  of  Hungarian  nobles  in  Transylvania,  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Francis  II..  1676-1735.  In  1701  he  was  impri.soned  on  an  accusation  of 
conspiracy  to  incite  relwlHon,  but  he  escaped  to  Poland,  raised  a  band  of  revolutionists, 
gained  possession  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  was  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
the  war  of  the  Spanisli  succession.  In  1705  the  insurgent  parts  of  Hungary  united  tliem- 
selves  in  a  confederation,  and  placed  Rakoczy  at  the  head.  In  1708  be  was  defeated  by 
the  Austrians;  dissensions  sprang  np  in.  the  confederation,  and  during  his  absence  in 
Poland,  1711.  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  between  Austria  and  tiie  confederation. 
He  died  in  Turkey.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  in  his  Meiaoit'ea 
tur  leg  Retoiutions  de  Ilonrjrie,  1738. 

BAXO'CZm ABSCH,  a  simple  but  grand  military  air  by  an  unknown  composer,  said  to 
have  been  the  favorite  marcli  of  Francis  Kakoczy  il.  of  Transylvania,  and  at  all  events 
much  pl;iyed  in  liis  army.  The  Slagyar  Hungarians  adopted  it  as  their  national  march, 
and  in  1343  and  1840  it  Las  l>ecu  alleged  to  liave  had  the  same  inspiriting  effect  on  llio 
revolutionary  troops  of  Hungary  as  the  Marteaiaiw  on  the  French.  Like  the  MameUUtiM 
in  France,  it  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Austrian  government  at  various 
periods  of  political  excitement.  In  1848  several  attempts  were  made  by  Hungarian  poets 
to  set  it  to  appropriate  verses,  but  without  much  success.  The  air  most  generally  known 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  out  of  Hungary  as  the  Rakoczymarsch,  whidi  is  introduced 
by  Hector  Berlioz  in  bis  Datnnation,  de  Fautt,  is  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the  original  by 
Kuziska. 

BAK8HAB,  cr  Raebhasa,  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  nime  of  a  class  of  evil  spirits 
or  demons,  who  are  sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god  of  riciies,  and 
guaidinas  of  liis  treasures,  but  more  frequently  as  mischievous,  cruel,  and  hideous  mon- 
sters, haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever  ready  to  oppa'%  tlie  gods 
and  to  disturb  pious  people.  Tiiey  have  the  power  of  assiimiog  any  shape  at  wiU.  and 
their  Btiensth  increases  toward  the  evening  twilieht.  Several  of  them  are  descrilK'd  as 
having  many  heads  and  arms  (see,  for  instance,  IUvaha),  lar^ge  teeth^  re^l^a^uji^in 
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genera],  as  being  of  repulsive  appearance;  otherB,  however,  especially  the  females  of  tiiis 
cluss,  could  alao  take  beautiful  forms  in  ordur  to  allure  tlieir  victims.  In  the  legends  of 
the  MaliMhdraUi,  Bdm&yaiia,  and  the  Purdti'as,  they  play  an  important  pari,  embody- 
ing, as  it  were,  at  the  period  oi  tliese  compoeilioua,  the  evil  priuciple  ou  earth,  as  opposed 
to  all  that  Ib  phj-sically  or  morally  good.  In  the  Purdn'oi  they  are  sometimes  meuliooed 
as  Uie  offtiprlng  of  the  patriarch  Pulafitya,  at  other  times  as  the  sons  of  the  patriurch  Kas'- 
yapa.  Auother  account  of  'Jieir  origia,  given  in  the  Vithn'u-Purdn'a,  where,  treating  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  (book  L  chap,  v.),  is  the  following:  "Next,  fmm  Brahmfi,  m  a 
form  composed  of  the  quality  of  foulness,  was  produced  huuger,  of  whom  anger  was 
born ;  and  the  god  put  forth  in  darkness  beings  emaciate  with  huugor,  of  hideous  aspects, 
end  with  long  beards.  Those  beioga  hastened  to  the  duity.  Such  of  them  as  excliumed: 
'Not  so,  oh!  let  him  be  saved,' were  named  Rfikshasa  (from  raAaA,  save);  others  who 
cried  out:  'Lotus  eat,' were  deuominated  from  that  expression,  Yaksha"  (from  yaAVt, 
for  jalah,  eat).  This  popular  etymology  of  the  name,  however,  would  be  ut  variance 
with  the  cruel  nature  of  these  beings,  aud  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  improved 
upon  in  Uie  BhAgawta-Purdn! a,  where  it  is  related  that  Brahmft  tninaformed  himself 
into  night.  Invested  with  a  body;  this  the  Yakshaa  (q.v.)  and  ItiUtshasas  seized  upon, 
exclaiming:  "  Do  not  spare  it— devour  it!"  when  Brabmfi  cried  out :  "  Don't  devour  rae 
{ind  mdm  jaksliaia) — spare  mcl  {rakikata)."  (See  F.  E.  Hall's  note  to  Wilson's  Vit/tn'U' 
J'ai-dn'a,  vol.  i.  p.  S'i.]  The  more  probable  origin  of  the  word  i£uA»A(M — kindred  with 
tliu  German  Itecke  or  Rieae — is  that  from  a  radic^  r'jkA  or  ritk,  hurt  or  destroy,  with  aa 
uulx  nas;  heuce,  literally,  tlie  destructive  bciog. 

RA'EOS.    See  PB»m,  ante. 

BA.LEIGH,  a  CO.  In  s.  West  Vinrinia,  drained  by  the  Eanawba  or  New  rlTer,  its  e. 
bouudary.  and  by  Coal  river  and  Pluey  creek;  traveriKid  by  the  Chesapeake  aud  Ohio 
railroad;  &0i)  nq.  m.  ;  pop.  'SO,  7,867—7,834  of  Aniericaa  birth;  71  colored  Surface, 
i-ough  and  mountainous;  coru,  wheat,  hay,  aud  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  Co. 
seat,  Italeigh  Court  House. 

KA'LEIOH,  the  capital  of  Korth  Carolina,  is  &ix  milea  w.  of  the  Neuse  river,  near  the 
center  of  tlie  sUite;  lat.  83'  AT  n.,  long.  78'  48'  wesL  The  town  is  regularly  built  on  au 
elevated  site,  with  a  central  jmrk.  conlahiinga  large  domed  state-house  and  broad  streets. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jaU,  S  buuks,  12  newspapers,  6  cliurclies,  deiif  iini!  dumb  aud 
lunatic  asylums,  and  extensive  railway  connoctiuua.    Pup.  "60.  4,780;  '70,  7,790, 

RALEIGH  (ante),  a  city  in  a.  North  Carolina,  capital  of  the  state  since  1T94,  co.  scat 
of  Wake  CO.,  called  the  Ci^  of  Oak$;  pop.  '80,  14.U0.  It  is  on  the  Iialei!,'U  and  Augusta 
railroad,  anil  the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  nulr'.uul.  and  is 
the  s.  terminus  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gastou.  Its  4  principal  streets  radiate  from  a  central 
park  of  6  acres,  shaded  by  oak  trees,  in  which  stauds  tlie  statc-lioiise  166  ft.  long  by 
90  ft.  wide,  Iniilt  of  granite,  8  stories  in  height,  with  a  handsomK  front  of  massive 
columns,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  A  state-house,  whicli  coBtaiu:><l  a  statue  of 
Wsshington  by  Canova,  was  burned  in  1831.  Another  cosily  structure  is  the  U.  S.  court- 
house and  post-office,  of  white  Snlisbuiy  granite.  Tlie  city  eoiitnina  M  Vcral  f(liic:ttional 
institutions  supported  by  the  different  lienominations,  uicludiug  the  linliitrh  ffiniiJo 
seminnry  for  girls;  also  public  schools  for  white  and  colored,  thu  Sliaw  instiiulc  for 
more  advanced  colored  pupils,  and  a  farm  school.  It  has  3  bauks  with  :iu  iipgre^tite 
capitJil  of  $700,000;  10  cnurchea,  several  of  them  supported  by  colored  prnple;  a  gfo- 
Ingicnl  museum;  8  libraries  nt  the  atatc-hon:e,  one  n  law  libnirj-  of  4,000  vols.;  and  a 
Rtiile  library,  25,000  vols.  It  is  Hie  center  of  a  fertile  iigricultural  n'gion.  nnd  is  au 
Imjiorlaut  cotton  market,  40.000  Imlca  of  that  commodity  clianffiiig  hands  here  annually; 
it  had  also  an  active  dry-goods  trade.  Its  Icadinfr  industries  arc  tlie  nuinufiicture  of 
iron,  tobacco,  steam-engines,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  carriages,  etc. 

KALEI&H,  SiH  Walter,  the  son  of  W.dter  Rnleitrh  of  Furdel  in  Devou-siiire,  was  b. 
in  l.wS  at  Hayes,  on  the  coast  of  that  countv.  In  15i68,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  com- 
moner of  Oriel  college,  and  though  his  repidence  there  was  brief,  gave  token  of  remm  k- 
alile  ability.  Only  the  year  after,  relln^^uishing  study  for  adventure,  he  went  to  Finn.^e 
as  volunteer  in  an  expeditton  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots;  and  some  vears  subsequently  wu 
find  him  serving  in  the  Low  Countries  in  a  force  sent  by  queen  EliKiibcth  to  assist  the 
Dutch  in  their  patriotic  struggle  against  the  Spaniards.  Of  this  eurlior  part  of  his 
career  nothing  specially  remarkable  is  recorded,  lu  1579  he  made  his  first  venture  in 
the  field  of  activity  which  through  life  continued  At  intervals  to  attract  him,  sailing,  in 
conjunction  with  liis  half-brother,  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  colony  in  North  America.  The  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  licing  roughly 
linndkHi  by  a  Spanish  force,  and  obliged  to  return  in  somewnat  evil  case.  During  the 
year  following  Raleigh  held  a  cn>tain'B  commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  operations 
iigainst  the  rebels,  lie  dtetiDguished  himself  by  bis  courage  and  conduct.  Shorily  after 
Ills  return,  he  seems  first  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabetli,  with  whom  lio 
speedily  rose  high  In  favor.  The  story  which  attributes  the  commencement  of  his  rela- 
tions with  her  to  his  graceful  gallantry  In  spreading  before  her  his  cos^  mantle  as  a 
rarpet,  is  so  well-known,  that  it  need  only  be  glanced  ut  in  passing.  For  some  yeara 
forward  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  the  queen,  who  distinguishedj  him  by 
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employing  Iiim  from  time  to  time  in  variotis  delicate  ofOces  of  trust,  nod  by  siibstanii&l 
DuirlLS  of  uer  faf or.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  was,  however,  reetkss  iu  the  mail;  and  in 
1584,  a  |>ateut  baring  been  granted  liim  to  taku  possession  of  lauds  to  be  discovered  by 
him  on  tliu  continent  of  North  America,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and 
shortly  achieved  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  territory  knowp  as  Virginia,  a 
name  choseo  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  "virgin-queen"  herself.  Elizabeth  also 
csonferred  oo  Raleigh  tlie  honor  of  Icuighthood.  If  we  except  the  questionable  benefit 
— witJi  wliich  lialei^h's  uame  remains  connected— of  the  introductloo  of  tobacco  into 
Europe,  no  immediate  good  came  of  the  colony;  and  after  some  years  of  struggle, 
during  which  he  sent  out  several  auxiliary  ezpcditioos,  he  was  forced  lo  rellnquishliis 
connection  with  it. 

During  the  years  1587-88,  the  country  being  menaced  by  a  Spanish  invasion.  Kaleigh 
was  actively  and  responsibly  occupied  ia  organizing  a  resistaucc,  and  held  commnnd  of 
the  queen's  forces  in  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  year  he  shared  with  new  access  of  honor 
in  the  series  of  actions  which  ended  in  the  daeat  and  dispersion  of  the  great  armadn, 
and  was  thanked  and  rewarded  for  hfs  services.  Shortly  after  (1608),  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue,  resulting  in  his  private  marnage  with  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  one  of  tlie 
queen's  maids  of  honor,  he  incurred  her  majesty's  severe,  but  only  temporarj",  displeas- 
ure. In  his  banishment  from  court,  he  reciirivd  to  those  schemes  of  conquest  and 
adventure  in  the  new  world  which  formed  one  main  dream  of  his  life;  and,  iu  1695, 
beaded  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  having  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  fabled  El 
Dorado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems,  the  existence  of  which  in  these  regions  was  then  gen- 
erally believed  in.  Of  this  Drilllanl  but  fnjitless  adventure,  on  returning,  he  jniblLshed 
an  account.  Having  been  reinstated  in  tlie  royal  favor,  he  held  in  1696  the  post  of 
admiral  in  the  e&pedltiou  against  Cadiz,  commantted  by  Howard  and  the  earl  of  Essex, 
nnd  was  admittedly  the  main  instrument  of  its  8ucces&  Also,  in  the  year  following,  be 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Azores  made  by  the  same  commanders.  In  the  court 
intrigues  which  ended  ip  the  downfall  of  the  earl  of  Et^sex,  he  after  this  became  deeply 
involved;  and  certain  points  of  his  conduct,  as  notably  the  sale  of  his  good  offices  willi 
the  queeu  In  behalf  of  such  of  the  earl's  adherents  as  would  buy  them,  though  easily 
regarded  by  the  current  morality  of  the  time,  have  fixed  somewhat  of  a  stain  on  a  fame 
otherwise  so  splendid. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  160S  ends  the  brilliant  and  successful  portion  of 
Baleigh's  career.  Her  successor  James  from  the  fii-st  regarded  him  with  a  suspicion  and 
dislike  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  He  bad  besides  made  powerful  eueinies — 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Cecil  and  Howai-d.  His  ruin  was  resolved  on,  and  means 
were  soon  found  to  compass  it.  He  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  against  the 
king;  and  though  no  jot  of  evidence  of  his  being  any  way  concerned  in  it  was  pro- 
duced at  his  trial,  a  verdict  was  readily  procured,  finding  him  guilty  of  high-ti'cason. 
The  language  of  the  prosecutor,  attorney- general  Coke,  was  outrageously  abusive.  He 
called  xuilcigh  "a  damnable  atheist,"  "a  n)ider  of  hell,'*  "a  v^rous  traitor,"  etc. 
Sentence  of  death  wns  passed,  but  James  did  not  venture  to  execute  him;  and  be  was 
sent  to  tlie  tower,  where,  for  thirteen  yearB,  he  remained  a  prisoner,  his  estates  being 
conflscHted.  and  made  over  to  the  king's  favorite,  Carr,  subsequently  earl  of  Somerset. 
Durin-i  his  imprisonment,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  his  chief 
monument  in  this  kind  being  hia  llwtonjofthe  World,  a  noble  fragment,  still  nutjible  to 
the  student  as  one  of  the  finest  models  of  our  quaint  and  stately  old  English  style. 
Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces,  giving  hint  of  a  genius  at  once  elegant  and  Bentcntlons, 
also  continue  to  be  remembered,  and  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  evei^  one.  In  161S 
he  procured  his  release,  and  once  more  sailed  for  Guiana.  The  expedition,  from  which 
great  results  were  expected,  fail«l  miserably.  Raleigh  himself,  in  consequence  of 
severe  illness,  was  unable  to  accompany  it  inland,  and  nothing  but  disaster  ensued.  To 
add  to  his  grief  and  disappointment,  his  eldest  and  favorite  son  was  killed  in  the 
storming  of  the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  be  returned  to  Englaud,  broken  in 
spirit  and  in  fortunes.  He  returned  only  to  die.  On  the  morning  of  Got.  2«,  1618,  In 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  infamously  executed,  nominally  on  the  sentence 
passed  on  him  sixteen  years  before,  but  really,  tiiere  is  reason  to  suppose,  in  base  com-  . 
pliance  on  James's  part  with  the  urgencies  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  resented  his  per- 
sistent hostility. 

Baleigh  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  versatile  and  commanding  genius,  imques- 
tionably  one  of  the  most  splendid  figures  in  a  time  unusually  prolific  of  all  splendid 
developments  of  humanity.  In  the  art  and  finesse  of  the  courtier,  tlie  politic  wisdom  of 
the  slateeraan.  and  the  skillful  daring  of  the  warrior,  he  was  almost  alike  pre-eminent. 
The  moral  elevation  of  the  man  shone  out  eminently  in  the  darkness  which  beset  his 
later  fortunes;  and  the  calm  and  manly  dignity  with  which  he  fronted  adverse  fate  con- 
ciliated even  those  whom  his  haughtiness  in  prosperity  had  offended.  Rdleigh's  "  Life" 
has  been  written  by  OMys,  Cayley  (1806),  P.  F.  Tytler  (1838);  Edwards  (1868),  St.  John 
(18S8);  his  poems  were  published  by  sir  E.  Brydges  (1814);  bis  MiMxOaneous  Writings, 
by  Dr.  Bireh  CL751).  and^is  Comply  Warkt,  at  Oxford  (8  vols.  1829). 

BALE,  or  RA8LE8,  Sebastien,  1658-1724;  b.  France;  became  a  Jesuit  and  teacher 
of  Greek  at  Nisnoes;  went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  in  1089;  was  stationed  at  the  Aben- 
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hki  mission  of  St.  Frencis,  near  the  falls  of  Chaudi^re,  afterward  among  the  Illinois 
ludiaus,  utid  ia  1695  at  Norrid^ewock  on  tlie  Kennebec  river,  Me.  He  learned  the 
Al)cnaki  luugua^,  was  successful  in  converting  tlie  Indians,  built  a  church,  and  had  so 
much  influence  that  the  English,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Indian  fomys  upon 
their  settlements,* set  a  price  upon  his  head.  In  1705  a  party  attacked  and  burned  the 
church;  in  1722  another  partj  pillaged  his  cabin,  and  burnt  the  church,  which  had  been 
rebuilt,  but  he  escaped  to  the  woods;  in  1734  another  party  surprised  the  town,  killed 
several  Indiana,  and  ^ot  RSle.  Among  tltc  papers  which  were  carried  off  when  he  fled 
was  his  dictionary  of  tlic  Abenaki  language,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Harvwl 
college,  and  hiis  been  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  arte  and  sciences. 

KALLENTAHDO  (ItaL  becoming  slower),  a  musical  term,  abbreviated  raUent.,  or  raU., 
indicating  a  gratluul  relaxing  or  diminution  of  time. 

BAL'LXDX,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  grallee,  characterized  by  a  long  bill,  which 
is  more  or  less  curved  at  the  tip  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  nostrils  in  a  membrau- 
Diis  groove,  the  wings  of  modemte  length,  the  tail  short,  the  legs  and  toes  long  and  slen- 
der, the  hind-toe  pkced  on  a  level  with  the  others.  To  this  family  belong  rails,  crakes, 
gnlliniiles,  coots,  etc.  The  toe5  of  some,  as  coots,  are  margined  with  a  lolwd  membrane; 
but  thc5ie  are  by  some  ornithologists  sci>urated  from  this  family  (see  Coot).  Even  those 
ra)li(l.£  of  which  the  toes  have  no  mni^inal  membrane,  arc  fitted,  by  the  length  of  their 
toes,  for  walking  on  mud  or  oosc.  Many  of  them  swim  and  dive  well.  Most  of  thum 
are  aquatic,  or  uequent  either  fresh-water  or  salt  marshes;  but  some,  as  the  crakes,  are 
found  in  dry  situations. 

RALLS,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois;  crcssed  by  tlie  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroad;  about 
600  :^.m  ;  pop.  '80,  11.839—11,433  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  prairie  or  wood- 
Lind.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  prodactions  are  corn,  wheal,  and  cattle.  Co. 
seat.  New  London, 

BAKA  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  name  common  to  three  incarnations  of  Vlshn'u, 
of  Funis  urdma,  Mmachandra,  and  Baiarfima.    See  YiSKtr'n. 

BA'KADAK,  the  ninth  month  in  the  Moliammedan  year.  In  it  Mohammed  received 
bU  first  revflation,  and  every  believer  is  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  strict  fnst  through- 
out its  entire  course,  from  the  dawn — when  a  white  tbreatl  can  be  diBtiuguipht;d  from  a 
bliick  thrniid— to  sunset.  Eating,  drinking,  smoking,  liathiug,  smelling  perfumes,  and 
other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  swallowing  one's  spittle,  are'  strictly  prohibited  during 
that  period.  Even  when  obliged  to  take  medicine,  the  Moslem  must  make  some  kind  of 
amends  for  it,  such  as  spending  a  ccrtiiiu  sum  of  money  upon  the  poor.  During  tiie 
night,  however,  the  most  neces^r^  wants  may  be  satisfied — a  permiEwon  which,  practi- 
cally, is  interpreted  by  a  profuse  indulgence  of  all  sorts  of  enjoyments.  The  fast  of 
R;iniadan,  now  much  less  observed  thau  in  former  times,  is  sometimes  a  very  severe 
affliction  upon  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the  month — tlie  year  being  lunar — hap- 
pens to  fall  in  the  long  and  hot  days  of  midsummer.  The  sick,  tmvelcrs,  and  soldiers  in 
time  of  war  are  temporarily  released  from  this  duty;  hut  tlicy  liave  to  fr.st  an  cqtiul 
number  of  days  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  impediment  is  removed.  Kursca, 
pregnant  women,  and  those  to  whom  it  might  prove  really  injurious,  are  expressly  exempt 
from  fasliug.  We  may  add.  that  according  to  some  traditions  (Al-Beiditwi),  not  only 
Slohammed.  but  also  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus  received  their  respective  revelations 
during  this  month.  Tlie  principal  passages  treating  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan  are  found 
in  the  second  Surah  of  the  Koran,  called  "  Tlie  Cow." 

BAHATAN'A  is  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India  (for  the 
other,  See  the  article  Maiiabhakata).  Its  subject-matter  is  the  history  of  Rfimn,  one  of 
:he  incarnations  of  Vishn'u  {q.v.,  and  see  RIma),  and  its  reputed  author  is  Vaimiki,  wlio 
is  said  toihave  taught  his  poem  to  the  two  sons  of  RSma.  the  hero  of  the  history;  and. 
iiccording  to  this  legend,  would  have  l>een  a  contemporary  of  Rfima  himself.  But  though 
thi-s  latter  account  is  open  to  much  doubt,  it  seems  certain  that  Yalmlkl^unlike  Yj'&sa 
(q.  v. ),  the  suijposed  compiler  of  the  Mah^Mrata — was  a  real  personnge ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  Ramayana  was  tlie  work  of  one  single  poet — not.  like  the  MahdbMmta,  the  crea- 
tion of  various  epochs  and  different  minds.  As  a  poetical  composition  the  R^mfiyana  is 
therefore  far  superior  to  the  Mahdblidrnta;  and  it  may  be  called  the  best  great  poem  of 
ancient  India,  fairly  claiming  a  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  -world  equal  to  that  of  the 
epic  poetry  of  Homer.  Where;is  the  character  of  the  MalidbMrata  is  cyclopaedical,  its 
main  subject-matter  overgrown  by  episodes  of  the  most  diversified  nature,  lie  diction 
differing'in  merit,  both  from  a  poetical  and  grammatical  point  of  view,  according  lo  tlie 
ages  that  worked  at  its  completion — the  RftmSyaua  has  but  one  object  in  view,  the  history 
of  RSma.  Its  episodes  are  r:ire,  and  restricted  to  the  early  portion  of  the  work,  and  its 
poetical  diction  betrays  throughout  the  same  Qnish  and  the  same  poetical  genius.  Kor 
can  ihere  be  any  rca3nnal)le  doubt  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  both  poemB.  provided  that 
wp  look  upon  the  Mahabhdrata  in  the  form  in  which  it  ia  preserved,  as  a  whole. 
Wliflher  we  apply  as  a  test  the  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  or  the  gengniphiotl  and  other 
kiiowlcd:^  disjilayed  in  the  one  and  the  other  work,  tlie  RfimA^'ana  am>«:i)N  as  the  older 
of  the  two.   Since  It  is  the  chief  source  whence  our  inform4i))^e@$)^t«eiHI@i^l&ama- 


tioD  of  Yishn'u  is  derived,  its  contents  may  be  gathered  from  that  portion  of  the  nrticle 
Vishn  u  which  relates  to  ^maehandra.  The  Rdrnfiyana  contains  (professedly)  34,000 
epic  verses,  or  Slokns,  iu  seven  books,  or  Kdn'd'as,  called  the  Bdla-,  AyodhyA-,  Aran'ya-, 
Kuhki-ndha-,  Sundaro;  Yuddiia-  (or  Lanka-),  and  JJttara-Kdn' d' a.  The  text  which  iias 
come  down  to  us  exhibits,  in  different  sets  of  manuscripts,  such  con^derable  diMirep- 
ancies,  that  it  becomes  uccesiiAry  to  speak  of  two  recensions  in  which  it  now  exists.  This 
remarkabie  fact  was  tirst  made  known  by  A.W.  von  Schlegel,  who,  in  Europe,  whs  the  first 
who  attempted  a  critical  edition  of  tbis  poem ;  it  la  now  fully  corroborated  by  a  compar- 
ison that  may  be  made  between  tlie  printeil  editions  of  both  texts.  The  one  is  more 
concise  in  its  diction,  and  lias  leas  tendency  than  the  other  to  that  kind  of  descriptive 
enlargement  of  facts  and  senttmeuts  which  characterizes  the  latter  poetry  of  India;  It 
often  also  exliibits  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of  an  archaic  stamp,  where  tlie 
other  studiously  avoids  that  which  must  have  appeared  to  its  editors  in  the  light  of  a 
grammatical  difficulty.  In  sliort,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  is  tbe  older 
and  more  genuine,  and  the  latter  the  more  recent,  and,  in  some  respect,  more  spurious 
text.  A  complete  edition  of  the  older  text,  with  two  commentaries,  was  published  at 
Madras  in  1856  (in  the  Telugu  characters,  vol.  i.-iii.);  another  ediUon  of  the  same  text, 
with  a  short  commcutary,  nppeai-ed  ut  Calcutta  in  two  vols.  (1860).  and  a  more  careful 
and  elegant  oue  at  Bombay  (1861).  Of  the  later  edition,  sl^or  Gaspare  Gorresio  has 
edited  the  first  six  books  (vol,  i,-v.,  Paris,  1843-50)  without  a  commeutary,  but  with  an 
Italian,  somewhat  free,  translation  in  poetical  proso  (vol,  vi.-x.,  Paris,  1847-58).  Former 
attempts  at  an  edition  and  iraiisluLion  of  the  Itfimfiyauii  remained  unfortunately  incom- 
plete. The  earliest  was  that  made  by  William  Carey  and  Joshua  Marshman,  who  edited 
the  first  two  books,  and  added  to  the  text  a  prose  tmnslutiou  in  English  and  explanatory 
notes  (vol.  Serampore,  1@0&-10;  and  vol.  i..  containinz  tlie  first  book,  Dunstable, 

1S()8).  ■  Another  edition,  of  ou  eclectic  nature,  is  that  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegei ;  it  conudns 
tlie  first  two  books  of  the  text,  and  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of  the  first  book  and 
30  cliapters  of  the  second  (vol.  i.,  parts  1  and  2,  and  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  Bonn,  1846).  Various 
episodes  from  the  Rftm&yana,  It  may  also  be  added,  have  at  various  times  occupied  sun- 
dry editors  and  translators. 

BAlfBLA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Cordova,  and  33  m.  s. 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  district  which  produces  abundantly  gi  ain, 
wine,  and  oil.  Some  manufactures  of  coarse  pottery,  especially  of  porous  water-coolers, 
are  carried  on.   Pop.  9,000. 

BAlCBOimXJST,  Catherine,  Marquise  de,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  illus- 
trious'women  of  the  17th  c,  was  b.  at  Rome,  of  Italian  parents,  in  1586,  and  received  % 
refined  educatiim  under  the  superintendence  of  her  mother,  the  raarchese  di  Pisani.  At 
the  age  of  12  fihc  was  Iwtrolhed  to  a  French  nobleman,  Charles  d'Angennes,  son  of  the 
manquis  de  Rambonillet,  who  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  and  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1611.  When  the  youthful  roarqidse  first  appeared  in  the  Bssemblies  at  the 
Lnuvre.  she  was  shocked  by  the  gross  corruption  of  morals  and  manners  that  prevailed 
among  the  mob  of  courtiers,  and  almost  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  select 
circle  for  herself,  which  should  meet  at  her  own  house—the  famous  hOtel  de  Rambouillet. 
Mnic.  de  Rambouillet  was  Oflmirably  fitted  for  presiding  at  the  reunions  whicli  have 
made  her  name  famous  in  the  literary  history  of  France.  Handsome  and  gracious,  but 
free  from  coquetry  and  all  personal  pretensions,  lier  afEability,  generosity,  and  steadfast 
attachment  to  her  friends  made  her  an  object  almost  of  worship  to  those  who  enjoyed 
licr  society.  The  writers  of  that  epoch  are  nn^imous  iu  the  expression  of  their  homage. 
Tlie  characteristic  feature  of  the  Rambouillet  circle  was  the  intercourse,  on  terms  of 
equality,  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  and  the  aristocracy  of  genius.  There,  for  the  first 
time,  do  we  meet  witli  a  generous  and  adequate  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  letters. 
For  fifty  yenTB  the  ao/nru  of  the  marquise  were  hospitably  open  to  the  wits,  critics, 
scholars,  and  poets  of  Paris,  beginning  with  Malherbe  and  liacan,  followed  by  that  dis- 
tinguished circle  of  beaux  etprita  who  contributed  so  mnch  to  the  fonnntion  of  the  French 
laoeutige  and  taste — Costar,  Sarrazin,  Conrart,  Pftlru,  Balzac,  Segrais,  Godeau,  Voiture, 
andCorneille:  and  closing  with  the  generation  who  filled  up  the  interregnum  from  Cor- 
neille  to  Moli^re,  8carron,''8aint-EvremoDd,  Benserade,  the  due  de  Ija  Rochefoucauld,  etc. 
Many  of  the  literary  debuts  of  celebrated  geniuses  were  made  at  the  h6tel  de  Rambouil- 
let. Here  Comcille  read  his  first  piece,  Meiite,  and  Armand  du  Plessis.  afleii^'ard  cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  sustained  a  Tlihe  d' Amour,  and  Boileau  preached  one  of  his  curliest  (ser- 
mons. But  the  hfitel  was  almost  as  much  renowned  for  the  brilliant  and  accomplished 
women  who  frequented  it,  as  for  its  crowd  of  professional  litterateurs.  The  names  of 
ma(lenioi<y?lle  de  Scuilfiry,  of  mademoiselle  Cohgny — afler^vard  comtesse  de  la  Siize — 
and  of  the  marquise  de  Sable,  who  inspired  the  Maximea  of  La  Rochefoucauld!  are  among 
the  most  distingtdshed  of  their  time  and  cmmliy;  but  above  tbem  all.  as  consplcuotis  by 
her  splendid  beauty  as  by  her  faultless  grace  of  manner,  the  center  and  idol  of  both 
sexes,  ehone  the  sister  of  tlie  great  Conde,  and  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde — the  ducliesse 
de  Longueville.  The  combined  influence  of  so  many  different  sorts  of  e^ipiit  exercised 
a  profound  and  lasting  influence  on  the  literature  and  society  of  the  17lh  c,  and  is  con- 
sidered— rightly,  as  we  think — to  have  developed  quite  a  new  art — that  of  lively,  pol- 
led conversation,  in  which  France  has  ever  since  taken  the  lead,  and  haa  thus  nlaced 
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itself  socially  in  the  front  of  European  civilization.  It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the 
Preeieuaes  Bidicuks  of  Jlolifire  was  aimed  at  the  foibles  of  the  Rambouillet  coterie.  But 
tilia  notioD  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely  groundleaa.  The  FtedeuieB  Ridicvlet  was 
actually  first  pefformed  at  the  hfitel,  and  AU>I^,  in  the  preface  to  his  Femmtn  Satunt», 
protests  against  the  supposition  that  he  meant  to  reflect  on  a  cinde  -which  he  nfflraied  had 
every  claim  to  reapect.  It  appears  from  Investigation,  that  grotesque  imitations  of  iLe 
ninnners  and  style  of  the  h6lel  had,  in  tJie  course  of  years,  Iwcome  prevalent  tolh  in 
Paris  iind  Uie  provinces,  and  that  it  was  these,  and  not  their  charming  prototype,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  satire  of  Moli^re.  Mme.  de  Rambouillet  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1666.— 
See  ROaerer's  Memoire  pour  aervir  d  I'HUioire  de  la  tsoeieie  poUe  en  France  ptndant  le  dix- 
Kpliinu!  tai-cle;  and  Victor  Cousin's  Jeuneaee  de  Mde.  de  LonguevUle,  Mde.  de  ISable,  etc. 

BAXEAIT,  Jean  Philippe,  an  eminent  French  musician,  b.  nt  Dijon  in  1683,  nnd  fou 
of  the  orgauist  of  the  Saints  CUapelle  lliere.  lie  showed  h  genius  for  music  almcsl  from 
infancy,  and  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  it  as  a  profession,  set  out  for  Itoly  iii 
the  age  of  18,  but  proceeded  no  further  than  Hilan.  After  tiaveliiig  tllrough  France, 
and  acquiring  a  cousiderable  reputation  as  a  performer  on  the  organ,  he  waK  appointed 
organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergnc,  and  wrote  while  tliere  hie  Iraite  de 
rHaiDiOTiie,  a  work  of  some  note  in  musical  literature,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1722.  Kcmoving  to  Paris,  he  became  organist  of  Sainle  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  and 
published  various  other  treatises  connected  with  the  theory  of  music.  In  1733,  at  the 
mature  age  of  50,  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Rippolyte  et  Aricte,  the  drama  of  w  hicii 
was  written  by  the  abbe  Pellegrin.  It  created  a  great  sensation,  nnd  Kamcau  was  forlh- 
wiih  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  rival  to  Lulli  as  an  opera  composer,  musicians  being 
divided  iu  iheii'  partfcansliip  of  the  ttt  o  artists.  Hameau's  best  opera  was  Cattor  et  Pu- 
lux,  produced  at  the  ucademie  royale  de  musique  in  1787;  it  contains  one  chorus 
which  has  hardly  .been  surpassed  iu  the  whole  range  of  theatrical  music.  Between 
1733-tW  he  composed  31  operas  and  ballets,  as  well  as  numerous  harpsichord  pieces. 
His  works  on  harmony  acquired  for  him  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  musical  theo- 
riiit;  lie  has  been  caJled  the  Newton  of  musical  science.  Louis  XV.  crealid  for  liim  tlie 
olhce  of  cabinet  composer,  grauied  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  named  him  a  chevalier 
de  m.  Alichel.    Rameau  died  in  1764. 

BAHESSE8,  Rameses,  or  Rampks,  the  name  of  several  Egj'ptlan  monarchs.  some  of 
■fc'hom  were  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  and  the  chronologisls;  the  mime 
signifies  "bom  of  the  sun"  or  tlie  "  nascent  sun."  The  Kameses  family  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Theban  ori^,  and  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  the  later  quecDg 
of  the  18th  dynasty.    The  exploits  of  Rnmeses  are  confounded  by  the  Greek  and  homnn 
authors  with'tliose'of  Sesostris  (see  Skfobthib),  and  mingled  in  the  legend  of  Armais,  the 
Danaiis  of  the  Qreeks.    Rameses  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  army  and  navy,  and  at  the 
head  of  aforce  of  700.000  men  to  have  conquered  Ethiopia,  Libya*  Persia,  and  other  eatt- 
em  nat.ions.    Before  leaviofr  his  kingdom  for  these  distant  expeditions,  he  is  said  to  have 
appointed  his  brother  Armais  or  Danaus  regent  of  the  kingdom,  charging  him  neither  to 
assume  the  dindcm,  nor  interfere  with  the  r(^'al  harem.   Rameses  then  proceeded  to  con- 
quer Cypnis,  Phoenicia,  the  Assyrians,  and  Mcdcs.  Armais  contravened  liis  orders:  and 
Rameses.  informed  of  this  by  thohigh^pricst.  middenly  returned  to  Pelusium,  and  muincd 
the  kinfrdom,  expelling  his  brother,  who,  fleeingwith  his  daughters,  the  Danaida,  to  Argos, 
established  himself  iii  Grutoc.    According  to  the  Roman  authors,  however,  Troy  was 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Rameses.    The  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes  were  said  to  be 
covered  with  inscriptions  and  scenes  recording  his  conquests  and  the  tributes  rendered 
to  him,  and  these  were  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  the  priests  on  his  visit  to  Egypt. 
Such  is  the  account  given  of  a  monarch  called  Rameses  by  the  classical  authors.  Ihc 
following  are  the  principal  princes  and  monarchs  of  this  name,  found  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.    1.  A  prince  or  kingrepresented  with  the  royal  families  of  tlie  18th  dynasty 
in  a  sepulcher  at  Thebes. — 3.  Ilameees  I.,  chief  of  the  19lh  dynasty,  who  reicmtl  but 
a  short  time,  and  whose  name  is  fonnd  on  the  nmnumenls  of  Thebes  and  tlie  'W'ady 
Haifa. — 8.  Rameses  II..  or  great,  who  mounted  the  throne  at  a  very  early  age,  con- 
quered the  Kliita  or  Hiltites,  and  other  confederate  nations  of  central  Asia,  iu  his  7lli 
year,  and  concluded  an  extraordinary  treatj'  with  the  Khita  in  his  21pt  year.  Other 
n«tinn«.  European  and  African,  fell  under  his  sway,  and  his  empire  extended  far  south 
in  Nubia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  which  he  governed  by  viceroys.    He  erected  forti-csses 
and  temples  in  foreign  lands,  and  embellished  all  I^ypt  vith  hia  edifices.    He  had  two 
wives,  twenty-three  sons,  and  seven  daughters,  and  was  finally  buried  in  the  Biban-£1' 
Meluk.   He  is  the  supposed  Sesostris,  according  to  most  authors.    He  reigned  68  years- 
— 4.  Rameses  III.,  chief  of  the  20th  dynasty,  the  Rhamr'sinituB  of  Herodotus,  called 
Meriamoiin.  or  beloved  of  Amraon,  who  defeated  the  Philistines,  the  Mnehiiash,  and 
the  Libyans,  carrying  on  important  wars  from  the  6tl  to  the  12th  year  of  his  reign:  he 
also  made  cnuquests  m  tlie  16th,  and  seems  to  have  reigned  55  more  years.   He  founded 
the  magniflcent  pile  of  edifices  of  Medinat  Habu,  embellished  Lusor.  Gurnah,  and 
other  parts  of  Egypt.    Some  attribute  to  him  tlu;  ezpkdts  of  the  Rameses  of  the 
Greek  nnd  Roman  "writers.— 5.  llanieses  IV.  reigned  a  short  Ume,  and  performed  no 
distinguished  actions. — 6.  Rameses  V.,  of  whom  inscriptions  are  found  at  Silsilis. — 
7.  Rameses  VI.,  whose  tomb  at  the  Bibau-£1-Meluk  contains  gome  ^t^^iji^|^cord8 
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from  which  the  date  of  liia  relga  has  been  calculated  at  1S40  b.C. — 8-12.  Rnmepes 
yil.,  VIIL,  IX.,  X..  and  XL,  undiBtinguisfaed  monarchs.— 18.  Barneses  XIL,  who 
reigued  above  years,  in  whose  reign  the  statue  of  the  god  Chons  was  sent  from  Egypt 
to  the  land  of  the  Bidchtoi,  to  cure  a  princess  of  the  royal  faouly  of  that  court,  with 
which  Rameses  had  contracted  an  alliance. — 14.  Barneses  Xlfl.,  an  uoimportaat 
monarch. 

Rameses  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  fortresses  or  treasure-cities  built  by  the 
Hebrews  during  their  residence  in  Egypt.  The  name  of  this  fortress,  all-importaut  for 
the  date  of  the  exodu^placed  1491  B.a  by  the  old  chronologers,  and  1314  b.c.  by  Lep- 
sius — is  found  la  the  papyri  of  the  British  mnseum  in  documents  of  the  age  of  Menep- 
tah,  while  Barneses  III.  is  represented  at  Medlnat  Habu  in  one  of  his  campaigns 
marching  out  of  the  Magdol  of  Barneses.   The  situation  of  Rameses  has  much  puzzled 

Siograpliers  and  commentators,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  Abaris,  Baal-Zephon, 
eroonpolis,  Pelusium,  and  Abu-Kescheh.  Kotwithstanding  the  opposition  to  datiug 
fort  Rjimeses  in  the  period  of  the  19lli  dynasty,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  constructetl  at  that  period.    In  fact  no  fort  was  ever  named  by  the  appellation  of  a 

Sriocc,  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch  to  have  the  fortresses  named  after  him. 
for  is  it  possible  to  suppose  the  name  Barneses  changed  for  another  older  name  in  the 
Mosaic  writiog,  without  impugning  the  text;  and  tiie  evident  solution  Of  the  difBculty 
is,  that  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  took  place  under  a  king  Rameses,  at  whatever  chro- 
nological period  his  reign  may  have  happened. — Exodus  L  11 ;  Lejraliis,  Binkit.;  Chabas, 
MeUn^et;  Brugscb,  HUtdre  aS^ypte. 

XAIIXE,  an  East  Indian  name,  often  used,  for  tbe  Boshmcria  (q.T.)  Nivea. 

UKILLim,  an  inconriderable  village  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  18  m.  n.  of  Nunur,  and 
38  m.  a.e.  of  Brussels,  is  memorable  as  the  place  near  which  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant battles  of  the  war  uf  -the  Spaoish  succession  was  fought,  May  1706.  In  this 
conflict,  the  French  forces  were  under  llic  command  of  marsbiU  Villeroy  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  while  MarIbon)iw;h  led  the  tmops  of  the  allies.  Villeroy,  after  a  battle  of 
three  liours  and  a  half,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  cannon,  the  whole  of 
his  baggage,  aud  13,0(M)  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  great  result  of  this  victory  was 
that  the  French  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

BAK'mSLSBEItO,  one  of  the  Harz  mountains,  rather  less  than  2,200  ft.  high,  and 
celebrated  for  its  mines,  which  yield  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and 
alum.  They  liuve  been  worked,  accordin<<  to  tradition,  from  the  year  968;  and  their 
possession  was  for  ages  a  source  of  stHfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  Goedar  (q.T.)  and 
the  dukes  of  Brunswick. 

BAMISSBRAM,  or  Raueswar.  a  small  sandy  uncultivated  island,  about  11  m. 
long  and  6  m.  broad,  in  the  gulf  of  Manar.  between  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and 
Ceylon.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Pamban 
pass.  A  line  of  black  rocks  stretches  across  the  gmf  from  Ramissenun  to  Ceylon,  known 
by  the  name  of  Adam's  bridge.  The  island  is  low,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with 
swamps.  It  is  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  fresh-water  lake  3  m.  In  circuit.  On  one  side 
is  the  town  of  Ramisseram,  containing  1000  houses  and  a  famous  temple  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  gnmite.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  holy  place,  and  celebrated  throughout  India 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Hindus,  the  number  annually  visiting  it  being  estimated  at 
80,000.    Pamban  is  the  port  of  the  island. 

KAKMOHTTK  BO^a  celebrated  Hindu  ra]^,  was  bom  at  Bordnan,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  between  1774  and  1780.  In  a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  written  in  1832,  he  states 
that  his  ancestors  were  Bralimans  of  a  high  order.  At  home  he  acquired  the  usual  ele- 
ments of  native  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language.  At  Patna, 
and  afterward  at  Benares,  he  studied  Sanskrit,  and  the  works  written  in  it,  which  con- 
tain the  spirit  of  Hindu  law,  literature,  and  religion.  At  a  very  early  age  be  began  to 
compare  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  various  religious  doctrines  held  by  those  around 
him ;  nor  did  he  except  from  this  investigation  those  doctrines  in  belief  of  wliich  he  him- 
self had  been  brought  up.  Finding  them  all  repugnant  to  his  vigorous  understiinding, 
he  boldly  acknowledged  this  fact  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  The  result  was  a 
quarrel  with  his  father,  his  family,  and  hla  communitv.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  liave 
■ucceoded  in  converting  the  u  iderstaiiding  of  his  mother;  but  it,  in  its  turn,  was  over^ 
come  by  lier  sentiment.  "  Vou  are  right,"  she  said  to  him,  when  she  was  nlxiut  to  set 
out  on  a  pii;:^riiii:ige  to  Juggernaut;  "but  I  am  a  woman,  and  cannot  give  up  observances 
which  are  a  comfort  to  me."  Rammohun  Roy  spent  two  or  three  jciiiu  of  his  youth  in 
Tibet,  where  he  excited  general  anger  by  denying  that  the  Lnma  was  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time  he  had  a.  strong,  and  perhaps  not  imfounded, 
dislike  to  the  English;  but  becoming  convinced  that  their  sway  was,  on  the  whole,  bune- 
ttcial  to  India,  his  views  dianged,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  For  live  years  he  held  the  office  of  revenue  collector  in  the  district  of  Rung- 
poor.  In  1803  hia  father  died,  but  left  him  no  part  of  his  estate.  In  1811,  however,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  affluence.  "After  my  father's  death,"  he  says, 
"  I  opposed  the  advocates  of  idolutrv  with  still  greater  boldness."  He  published  various 
wort^  in  Persian,  Arabic,  aud  Sanskrit;  the  object  of  the  whole  being  the  uprootiiicof 
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idolatry.  He  also  issued  in  En^liaU  an  abridgment  of  a  work  called  the  Vedant,  giving 
a  digeiit  of  tlte  Vedas,  tlie  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  Becoming  more  cou- 
vinced,  as  be  grew  older,  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  theories  of  Cbrislianltj-,  in  1820 
he  published  T/is  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  It  appears  from 
this  work,  that  while  lie  believed  in  the  morality  preached  by  Christ,  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  diTinity  of  the  preacher.  He  rejected  the  miracles  also,  and  other  prations  of  the 
gospels  held  to  be  fundamental  in  the  various  churches  of  Cliristendom.  The  book, 
therefore,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  met  with  severe  ecclesiastical  censure,  the 
grounds  of  censure  being  various  and  conflicting.  In  April,  1831,  the  nijah  visited  Eng- 
land. The  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was  then  agitating  the  country.  Of 
llie  reform  bill  he  wrote,  that  it  "would,  in  its  consequences,  promote  the  welfare  of 
England  and  her  dependencies;  nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  society  was  universally 
courted  in  England.    He  was  oppressed  with  invitations  to  attend  social  parties,  and 

Elitical  and  ecclesiastical  meetings.    His  anxiety  to  see  everything  and  to  please  all 
I  him  to  overtask  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last  quite  i 
broke  down.    He  died  at  Bristol,  Sept.  27,  1838.    The  adverse  drcumatances  of  his  birth  | 
were  such  as  might  easily  have  enslaved  even  his  powerful  understanding,  or  still  more  | 
easily,  might  have  perverted  it  to  selfish  ends;  but  be  won  his  high  position  by  an 
inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will. — See  Sketch  of  his  Life,  written  by 
himself,  ill  tiie  Athetunum,  No.  810,  Oct.  5,  1833;  also  Cliomba't't  MkUnburgh  Journai, 
Aug.  3,  1834. 

KAXKAB ,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Madura,  presidency  of  Madras,  125 
m.  u.e.  from  cape  Comorin,  and  about  5  or  6  m.  from  the  shore  of  Palb's  bay.  In 
tiie  center  of  the  fort  is  the  palace  or  residence  of  the  zemindar,  one  of  the  ni3atest  of 
his  class  in  the  s.  of  India,  bis  extensive  possessions  containing  more  than  2.0^  villages, 
and  neariy  800,000  inhabiUiuts.    Pop.  about  18,000,  of  wliom  6,000  dwell  within  the  fort. 

AAKRZOHAB,  or  RAinnjGGTJK  {Town  of  God),  fonneily  called  Raaulnugguc,  a  walled 
town  of  the  Punjab,  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chenab,  65  m.  n.n.w.  of  Lahore.  There  is  here  a  ferry  across  the  river,  which  is  800 
yards  wide,  and  9  ft  dieep;  but  8  m.  lower  there  is  a  ford,  at  which  the  depth  is  only  3 
It.,  when  the  water  is  at  its  lowest.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  coutAiua  8 
well-supplied  bazaars.   Pop.  stated  at  11,000. 

BA1OE0EAB,  or  R-OiNUGGDR,  a  t.  of  British  India,  n.w.  proviaces,  in  the  district 
of  Benares,  and  4  m.  a.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oanges.  Its 
fort,  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  sacred  stream  by  a  number 
of  fine  ghats  or  flights  of  stairs.   Pop.  '72, 11,958. 

RAMOTH-aiLEAD,  called  also  Ramoth-Mizpeh,  a  t.  in  Gilead,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Ond,  e.  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  Btrong  fortress,  and  the  key  to  an  important 
district.  It  was  the  last  of  the  places  which  the  Syriana  conquered  and  held.  Ahab  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  recover  it,  and  his  son  JOTam  vouDiled  fotirteen  years  after. 
Eusebius  places  Ramoth-Gilead  on  the  river  Jabbok,  where  are  tiw  ruins  of  a  towncalled 
Jelaad,  a  different  form  of  the  Hebrew  Gilead. 

BAXF,  a  sudden  upward  curve  in  the  band-rail  of  a  Btair. 

BAXF,  in  fortiflcatioa,  is  a  gradual  slope  by  which  approacli  is  had  from  the  level  oT 
the  town  or  interior  area  to  the  terreplein  or  general  level  of  the  fortifications  behind  the 
ptirapet. 

EAKPAVT  (Fr.  literally,  "  raging"),  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  Hon  or  other 
beast  of  prey  when  placed  erect  on  the  two  hind-legs,  with  only  one  of  the  fore-legs  ele- 
vated, the  bead  being  seen  in  profile.  When  the  face  is  turned  towanls  tlie  spectator, 
the  Attitude  is  called  rampant  gardant,  and  when  the  bead  is  turned  backward,  rampant 
reffardant.  A  lion  counter-rampant  is  one  rampant  toward  the  sinister,  instead  of 
toward  the  dexter,  the  usual  attitude.  Two  lions  rampant  contrariwise  in  saltier  are 
Bometimes  also  said  to  be  counter-rampant. 

BAMPABT,  forms  the  substratum  of  every  permanent  fortification.  See  Fobtifica- 
TION.  It  constitutes  the  enceinte,  and  is  constructed  immediately  within  the  main  ditch 
by  throwing  up  the  soil  excavated  from  it.  On  the  front  of  the  rampart  the  parapet  is 
raised,  and  width  should  be  left  behind  it  to  allow  of  guns,  wagons,  and  troops  passing 
freely  on  the  top  of  the  rampart.  The  hei^t  of  the  rampart  is  dependent  ou  the  relief 
(height)  of  the  buildings  to  be  deftoded,  and  on  the  positions  in  the  neighborhood  which 
an  enemy  might  assume. 

»AJIPHA8'TIB.E.    See  ToTJCAK. 

BAKPIOK,  Campanula  rapunextlu*  (see  CAKPANtrLA),  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of 
Europe,  rare  in  England,  with  a  stem  about  3  ft.  high,  and  a  panicle  of  very  pretty  pale- 
blue  bi;Il-8hapcd  flowers.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovalo-lanceoiate  and  waved.  Tfie  root 
is  white  and  spindle-shaped,  and  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  table,  under  the  name 
of  rampion  or  ramps.  The  plant  is  now  little  cultivated  in  Britain,  butisstill  commonly 
cultivated  in  France  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  used  either  boiled  or  a&  a  salad, 
and  of  its  young  leaves,  which  are  also  used  as  a  aalad.       Digitized  by  CiOOQ  Ic 
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SAJKfiAT,  Allan,  an  eminent  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  the  parfsh  of  Crawford, 
Lanarksbire,  Oct.  15,  1686.  His  father  was  manager  of  lord  Bopetouu'a  mints  at  Leud- 
liilis,  and  his  niolher,  Alice  Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Derbyshire  miner.  To  this 
matemai  descent  we  may  perhaps  trace  Allan's  peculiar  frankness  and  gayety  of  tem- 
perament, lu  his  I5th  year  (by  wbich  time  he  ktui  lost  both  of  his  parenUi)  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  wig-maker  in  tdiiiburgb.  He  had  received  the  ordiuiiiy  education  of  a 
paritih  school,  and  could  read  Horace,  as  he  says,  "faintly  in  the  original."  U;)  to  his 
^tli  year,  he  coutiuued  to  follow  tbe  occupatjon  of  a  wig-maker;  and  by  this  time  lie 
had  become  known  as  a  poet,  having  issued  several  short  huniomiis  pieces,  printed  as 
broad-sides,  and  sold  for  a  penny  each.  He  had  also  written  (1716-1 U)  tv.o  additional 
cantos  to  the  old  Scots  poem  of  (Jhriut't  Kirk  on  Vie  Oreen,  attributed  to  James  I.  These 
two  cantos  gave  such  genuine  pictures  of  rustic  life,  and  presented  such  felicitous  scenes 
of  broad  humor,  that  il  was  obvious  their  autiior  was  debtined  to  become  tbe  restorer  of 
Scottwh  poetry.  Patronized  by  tlie  higliest  and  worthiest  of  the  land,  Rumsay  now 
abandoned  wig-making,  and  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller.  His  shop  was  *  *  oppo- 
site Niddrj-'s  Wynd,"  and  he  placed  a  sign  of  Mercury  over  his  door.  Subsequently,  as 
his  success  increased,  he  removed  to  tbe  Lnckenbooths,  and  deposing  Mercury,  sei  up 
beads  of  Drummond  and  Ben  Jonson.  He  also  added  to  his  business  a  circulating 
library',  the  first  estahllahed  in  Scotluid.  From  1718,  when  lie  opened  sliop  as  a  book- 
Buller,  down  to  1766,  when  he  retired  to  a  villa  of  his  own  erection,  Ram&a^'s  career, 
worldly  and  literary,  was  eminently  prosperous.  He  was  careful  and  industrious,  deter^ 
mined,  he  said,  to  show  the  world  that  poorUUt,  or  poverty,  was  not  "  the  poet's  lot;" 
and  tboug;b  he  was  always  courting  patronage,  he  nevcrselected  a  fool  for  his  patron,  nor 
did  Ids  pride  and  vanitv  as  a  poet  ever  withdraw  him  from  business.  Tbe  following  arc 
Lis  principal  works:  lartana,  orthe  PLaid,  1721;  a  collected  edition  of  his  Poema,  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1731,  by  which  it  is  said  the  poet  realized  400  guineas;  lablea 
and  IhkB,  ITSS;  ^ir  Ammbly,  1728;  UeattA,  a  B>em.  ITU;  The  TetttalSe  MuceOany,  a 
collection  of  the  most  choice  songs,  Scottish  and  English,  1734,  to  which  a  second  volume 
was  published  in  1725,  a  third  in  1727,  and  a  fourth  in  1740;  The  Etergreen,  "  being  a 
collection  of  Scots  poems  wrote  by  the  ingenious  before  1600,"  published  in  1724;  The 
Gentle  Sheplierd,  a  Pastoral  Comedy,  1725,  to  which  songs  were  added  in  1728;  a  second 
collection  of  Poema  published  by  subscription,  1728;  Thirty  Fabkf,  1730.  Of  most  of 
these  publications,  numerous  editions  were  called  for,  no  less  tban  nine  of  tbe  Tea-table 
MiaeeUany  being  issued  in  nine  years.  One  brief  cloud  overcast  tbe  poet's  successful 
career.  He  entered  into  a  speculation  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama,  and  built  a 
theater  in  Edinbuii^  which  was  almost  immediately  shut  up  bjr  the  magistrates,  in 
virtue  of  the  act  passed  in  1787  prohibiting  nil  drumalic  exhibitions  without  special  license. 
Tliis  affair  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  poet,  and  subjected  him  to  the  annoyance  of  attacks 
from  poetasters  and  morose  religionists,  such  as  "A  Looking-glass  for  Allan  Ramsfiy," 
"The  Dying  Words  of  Allan  Ramsay,"  "  Tbe  Flight  of  Religious  Piety  from  Scotland 
upon  the  Account  of  Ramsay's  Lewd  Books  and  the  Hell-bred  Plavhouse  Comedians," 
etc.  Allan  bore  all  with  Horatian  philosopby  and  indifference;  but  he  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  his  friend,  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  then  lord-advocate,  claim- 
ing compensation  for  bis  losses,  or,  at  least,  thai  be  might  be  "edged  into  some  canny 
post."  This  request  does  not  seem  to  have  been  complied  with,  but  Allan  had  amassed 
R  decent  competency.  Tbe  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  cheerful 
retirement  in  the  quaint  but  picturesque  house  be  had  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Castle  hill,  and  there  he  died  on  Jan.  7,  1768.  He  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  bts 
only  surviving  son,  Allan  Ramsay  (bom  in  1713,  died  in  1784),  fast  rising  into  distinc- 
tion as  a  portrait-painter,  and  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day  as  an 
nccomplished  scholar  and  gentleman.  Tbis  second  Allan  Riimsay  had  been  carefully 
educated  by  his  fnther,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  study  art.  On  lihi  return,  being  introduced 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  III.,  he  rapidly  rose  into  favor,  and  in  1767 
was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ramsay  is  his  greatest  work,  and,  indeed,  is  esteemed  as  the 
best  pastoral  io  anv  language.  Its  characters  are  renlitics,  not  sbadowy  Corydons  or 
Pliyllises.  maundering  over  crooks,  or  sleeping  to  the  muimur  of  bees.  It  contnius 
faithful  transcripts  of  actual  life  and  feeling,  such  as  tbe  poet  had  witnessed  in  iiis 
youth  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  Glengonar,  The  poetry,  loo,  abounds  in  graphic 
expitasion  and  touches  of  homely  nature  and  arch  humor,  that  to  Scotsmen  are  irresisti- 
ble, while  the  plot  is  skinfully  conatructed.  and  brings  out  rustic  character,  customs, 
and  snperstitlons.  Some  of  Ramsay's  tales  and  fables  are  amusing,  but  course.  His 
songs  also  are  occasionally  defective  in  respect  of  simplicity  and  delicacy,  though  he 
has  mode  some  exquisite  addittons  to  our  lyrical  poetry.  In  his  Jacobite  allegory,  T?ie 
Vision,  he  rises  into  the  higher  region  of  inspiration,  apparently  imitating,  and  certainly 
rivaling  Dnnbar.  As  an  editor,  he  has  been  censured  for  tampering  with  the  works  of 
the  old  bards,  retouching,  adding,  or  retrenching  at  his  pleasure.  But  be  also  rescued 
many  choice  im>duction8  of  the  elder  muse  from  neglect,  and  awakened  in  Scotland  a 
taste  for  its  native  literature.  <A  complete  edition  of  his  poema  with  a  biogrr.phy  was 
published  by  Chalmers  (1800;  new  edition,  with  essay  %  Lord  Woodhouslee.  1874). 
Editions  appeared  in  1864  and  in  1870.  A  monument  to  Ramsay  was  erected  in  Edln- 
buijfhlal8&.  D;gl,.edbyG00gle 
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RAMSAY,  AxDSSW  Crombib,  1.1..D.,  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1814;  educated  at 
Glasgow  universitr.  Iq  1841  he  was  appointed  on  Uie  geological  surrer  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  18^  became  director  of  tlie  undertaking.  In  1848  lie  was  made  professor 
of  geology  at  University  college;  in  1862  presitient  of  tne  geological  society,  and  in  1873 
director-general  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  museum  of 
practiciil  geology.  He  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  and  pliilosopliical  societies  in 
Eagluiid  and  America.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  geological  subjects,  and 
scYcntl  lK>oks,  the  chief  of  which  is  Phytical  Qeology  and  Qeogmphy  of  Chreat  Britain 
(IS78). 

RAMSAY,  Akdbew  Michabl,  ll.d..  Chevalier  de,  168^1748;  b.  Scotland;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  mathematics  and  theol- 
ogy. Being  skeptical  as  to  tlie  Protestant  tenets  he  visited  F6neloii  at  Carabray  and  became 
a  convert  to  the  lioman  Catholic  faith.  Hie  earlier  writings  obtained  for  him  the  oosi- 
tiou  ot  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Ch4tejiu  ThieiTy  and  to  the  prince  of  Turenne.  In  1754  the 
Pretender  iuvited  him 'to  Rome  and  intrusted  to  him  the  educadon  of  his  chUdrea. 
After  his  i-eturn  to  France  be  was  ap^inted  intendant  to  the  prince  of  Turemie,  Ilis 
writings  are  romarlrable  for  their  purity  of  style  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  Of  his  works  in  French  the  best  are  Vogagea  de  Gyrus;  L'aietoire  de  la  Vie  de 
Francois  de  SaUgnac  de  la  MoUe  Fenelon;  Diaeoura  aur  le  Pohne  Epique;  Esaai  I^Uloso- 
phique  aur  le  Ooucernment  Ciul;  Hiatoire  da  Turenne. 

RAMSAY,  Datid,  1749-1815;  b.  Penn. ;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Charleston,  8.  C. 
1773.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature  1770-88.  was  a  surgeon  in  the  continental  army, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety.  Ho  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton in  1780.  and  confined  for  11  months  in  St.  Augustine.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress 173*^-88,  and  its  president  for  one  year.  He  was  shot  by  a  lunatic  against  whom 
lie  had  testified.  Among  his  works  are  a  Hi^ry  the  Revolution  in  South  Ov^na, 
1785;  Iliatory  of  the  Amerioan  Bet>olaUon;  and  JTnivertal  ^atory  Amerieanieed,  1810-19. 

RAMSAY,  EDWABDBAimKKMAN,LL.D., 1793-1873;  b. Scotland ; graduated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1815;  ordained  in  the  church  of  England;  was  curate  in  Somer- 
setshire for  acTtio  years;  in  1830  was  minister  of  8t.  John's  church,  Edinburgh;  in  1841 
dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  Among  his  productlfms,  besides 
lectures  and  sermons,  are  Seminiseeneea  of  Scottish  Life  and  Gharactar;  JUanuoI  of  Gate- 
clmm,;  DieersUieaofOfiristianG/iaTacter;  TheGanonLawofVt^SpiaeopaZGhuTAafSoot- 
land  aa  underttood  in  I860;  Ghriatian  BeapontibUiiy;  Pulpit  TabU  Taik 

RAMSAY,  NATOunEL,  b.  Md. ;  brother  of  David  the  Ustorian ;  educated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1767.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  forces 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  became  a  col.,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, where  his  regiment  saved  the  American  forces  from  a  complete  rout  At  the 
siege  of  Charleston  he  was  made  a  priaoncr.  He  was  a  delegate  from  3foryland  to  the 
congress  of  1785. 

SAlCSDEn',  Jessb,  a  celebrated  instrument-maker,  was  b.  at  Salterhebble,  nenrllnlifax, 
Yorkalm-e,  in  1785.  He  received  a  good  education,  and,  after  being  engaged  aa  a  cloth- 
worker,  and  become  (1762)  a  working  engraver  and  divider  in  London,  ana  liaving  mar- 
ried DoUond'a  (q.v.t  daughter,  received,  as  her  dowry,  a  share  in  bis  father-in-law's 
patent  for  acliromatio  tel^copes.  The  sextants  of  his  time  were  very  imperfect,  being 
untrustworthy  witJiin  5'  of  a  aegree,  and  Ramsdeu  succeeded  in  ro3ucing  the  potisible 
error  to  within  30".  His  skill  thus  shown,  and  the  cheapness  of  bis  instruments  (two-tliirds 
of  the  price  charged  by  other  makers),  soon  created  such  a  demand  as  tasked  his  utmost 
energy  to  meet.  To  increase  the  amcint  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done  bv" 
his  men,  he  introduced  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  besides  inventing  a  divid- 
ing-machine, which  could  graduate  instrufnents  much  more  rapidJy  and  accurately  than 
could  be  done  by  hand.  For  this  invention  lie  received  from  the  board  of  longitude  a 
premium  of  £615.  He  constnicted  the  tlieodolite  used  bv  gen.  Roy  (q.v.),  and  also 
telescopes  for  the  observatories  of  Blenheim,  Mannheim,  Dubllti.  Paris,  and  Ootha, 
and  mural  quadrants  for  those  of  Padua  and  Vllno,  the  accuracy  of  all  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  admiration  and  delight  among  astronomers.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
strongly  rt;commended  the  introduction  of  the  mural  circle  in  place  of  the  quadrant 
(q.  v.),  aiKl  he  constructed  two  of  the  former  inRtrmients  for  the  obeervatories  of  P«lermo 
and  Dublin.  The  minor  scientififi  instruments  invented  or  improved  by  hira  are  also 
numerous.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Nov.  5,  1800,  leaving  a  moderate  fortune,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was,  in  acocndnnce  with  the  terms  of  his  will,  divided  among  his  work- 
men. Ramsden  was  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  a  fellow  of  the  imperial  academy 
of  St.  Pctersliarg,  and  the  powessor  of  a'Copley  nuidal  (the  gift  of  the  royal  society). 

RA3ISEY,  an  unorganized  co.  in  ii.e.  Dakota;  about  1800  sq.mile8. 

RAMSEY,  a  CO.  in  &  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Mlsslscdnp!  riTer;  on  the 
St  Paul  and  Manitoba,  the  Clitcago,  Milvraukee  and  St  Paul,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
ths  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Ji'alls,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and 
the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  railroads;  about  155  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  46,915—29,881  of 

American  binh.   The  surface  is  prairie  or  woodland,  and  contains  nd^y-JakesI^Tfae 
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soil  ifl  fertile.    The  principal  productions  ue  com,  ^eat,  hay,  and  oats.  Co.  seat, 
St.  Paul. 

ILAX8XT,  a  t.  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  lying  16  m.  n.  of  Douglas,  and  which,  from  the 
beauty  of  iLs  situation  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  is  raptidly  becoming  a  favorite  resort 
of  tourisU  and  pleaaure  seekers.  It  stands  on  tlie'  margin  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  has  a 
bacl^ground  of  lofty  and  well-wooded  hills.  Tlie  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  good,  and  the 
waters  abound  In  maclieie],  herrings,  salmon,  and  ullier  fish.  An  exteusive  ship-build- 
ing yard  has  recently  been  opened  here,  which  gives  occupation  to  about  300  men.  X 
public  promenade  and  iuclosure  on  the  foreshore  have  been  made,  and  extensive  harbor- 
worlis  erected.  8team-packets  run  from  Bamsey  to  Liverpool  and  to  Whitehaven 
regularly  all  the  year.    Pop.  71,  Ji,£l34. 

XAXBOATB  (Stum's  Gate;  Sium  is  tbe  British  name  of  Thanet),  a  sea-port,  marltet 
t.,  and  favorite  watering-place  in  tlie  county  of  Keut,  in  the  8.e.  of  the  isle  of  Tlianet,  97 
m.  e.s.e.  of  London  by  railway.  Anciently  it  was  a  small  flshing-village;  but  it  began 
to  increase  in  importance  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  when  a  numl>er  of  its 
inhabitants  opened  up  a  successfui  trade  with  "  Russia  and  the  east  country,**  The 
recently  built  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  well-airanged  streets,  crescents,  and  ter- 
riK»;s;  «id  the  older  part  is  situated  in  a  natural  depression  or  cutting  Id  the  chalk-coast, 
opening  out  toward  the  sea,  and  called  in  this  district  a  "gate-"  or  "stair."  Ramsgate, 
as  a  watering-place,  is  slightly  more  aristocratic  than  Margate  (q.v.);  and  during  the 
seasoD,  which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  end  of  autumn,  the  chai^>J8  are 
very  hisdi.  At  the  height  of  the  season  the  population  of  Ramsgate  is  increased  to 
alx>ve  20,000.  The  climate  is  mucii  more  bracing  than  that  of  the  southern  coast,  and  ' 
exercises  a  salutary  influence  in  cases  of  scorbutic  disorder.  The  harbor  of  Bamsj^te — 
40  acres  in  extent,  and  inclosed  on  the  e.  by  a  splendid  pier  8,000  ft.  in  length,  and  on 
the  w.  by  unother  pier  1500  ft  long— serves  us  a  tiarbor  of  refuge  for  the  downs.  About 
li  m.  w.  of  Ram^igate  is  Oscagall  hitl,  on  which  a  number  of  Saxon  and  several  Roman 
graves  have  l>een  recently  discovered,  and  a  lar^  number  of  most  iutercsting  relics,  as 
spear-lieads,  coins,  ornaments  in  silver,  etc.,  armor,  glass  and  aralwr  beads,  etc.,  found. 
(See  Wright's  Wan^ringe  of  an  Antiquary).  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  here 
»»rriod  on,  and  coal  is  imported.  In  1875  S87  vessels,  of  2fi,650  toos,  entered  the  port, 
and  104.  of  0,386  tons,  cleared.    P<tp.  '71,  14,64a 

SASSHOILITS,  in  fortification,  are  semiclrc\ilar  worlts  of  low  profile  !a  the  ditch, 
which  they  sweep,  being  themselves  commanded  by  the  main  works.  Tliey  were 
invented  by  Ml  Belidor,  a  great  French  engineer,  and,  when  used,  take  the  place  of 
UmiUes  (q.v.). 

BASfSXnr,  a  species  of  cake,  which  condsts  of  grated  cheese  of  some  dry  kind,  such 
as  parmesan  or  ttie  white  hard  English  varieties,  Incorporated  with  dough  as  prepared 
for  flne  puff -pastry;  then  rolled  out,  wd  mt  Into  shapes,  glazed  with  white  of  egg,  and 
Imked  for  a  quarter  an  hour.  It  Is  usuallv  eaten  hot.  This  dish  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Croxteth  hall,  the  seat  of  lord  Sefton,  wlwnce  it  Is  sometimes  called  "  Beftoa 
fancy." 

BAK-TIL,  Ouizoiia  ot^ifera.  a  plnnt  of  the  natural  order  eomponta.  suborder  eorym- 
bifem,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Abyssinia,  much  esteemed  for  the  bland  oil  which 
is  obtaiaed  from  the  seeds,  and  which  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  oil. 
The  mm-til  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  chiefly  in  Mysore,  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  Abysfinia. 

BAHTIS  (Latinized  form  ot  La  Ramee),  Pierri:,  an  illustrious  French  "humanist." 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  laborer,  and  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cuth,  in  Vermandois.  in 
1515.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  twice  before  he  liad  reached  his  13Hi 
year  he  traveled  on  foot  to  Paris,  with  the  hope  of  getting  into  some  school  tliere,  but 
tlie  misery  nf  want  twice  drove  the  brave  boy  home  ncain.  In  his  12th  year,  however, 
he  got  a  situation  as  servant  to  a  rich  scholar  at  the  cculfige  de  Navarre;  and  by  devoting 
tlie  (iay  to  his  master,  obtained  the  night  for  study,  and  made  rapid  progress.  The 
method  of  teaching  philosophy  then  prevalent  dissatisfied  liim,  and  he  was  gradually  led 
to  place  a  higher  value  on  "reason"  than  on  "authority."  contrary  to  the  mental  habit 
of  his  time.  His  contempt,  indeed,  for  "authority"  blinded  him  (as  is  often  the  case  with 
a  young  reformer)  to  what  truth  "  authority"  might  contain,  and  when  taking  his  degree 
of  M.A.,  in  hisSIst  year,  he  maintained  the  extravagant  thesis  that  "all  that  Aj^stotle had 
sai'.i  was  false"  (queecungue  ad  Arietotde  die^  ment,  commeniitia  ette).  It  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  ability  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  that  his  judges,  although  themselves  Aristotel- 
ians, were  compelled  to  applaud  him.  Immediately  after.  Ramus  became  a  teacher  in  the 
collefi^  du  Mans,  and  along  with  two  learned  friends  opened  a  special  class  for  reading 
tlie  Greek  and  litin  authors,  designed  to  combine  the  study  of  eloquence  with  that  of 
philosophy.  His  audience  was  large,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  remarkable.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  science  of  lope,  which.  In  his  usual  adven- 
turous spirit,  lie  undertook  (o  "reform;"  and  no  one  acquainted  with  bis  system  will 
deny  that  many  of  his  iimovations  were  both  rational  and  beneficial.  His  attempts 
excited  much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians,  and  when  his  treatira^^4he,siil»ect 
(Dialectiea  Btrtiioruit)  appeared  in-lS48  it  was  fiercely  assailed  bfaig^iiiitbrli^^HI^Bor- 
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bonne,  who  managed  to  get  It  suppressed  by  a  rornl  edict,  isid  ercn  barbsrooily 
demanded  that  its  author  should  be  sent  to  the  gallevs.  But  Ramus  had  (at  this  time) 
tvopoweiful  friends,  cardinals  Charles  de  Bourbon  and  Charles  de  Lorraine,  who  pro- 
tected him  from  personal  injury,  and  through  whose  influence  he  was,  in  1545,  appolnled 
principal  of  the  collfege  de  PresIeB,  which  he  raised  from  a  condition  of  decay  to  the 
most  splendid  prosperity.  In  1661  cardinal  Lorraine  succeeded  in  institutiog  for  him 
a  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  the  college  Royal;  and  his  inaugural  address 
(Pro  PliHomyphtca  Disdpliaa,  Par.  1551)  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  He  devoted 
the  first  eight  years  of  hia  teachine  to  tlie  first  three  of  toe  '*  liberal  arts"  (grammar,  rhet- 
oric, and  logic),  which  he  called  elementary  or  exoteric,  and  published  three  gram- 
mars succesnirely,  Greek.  Latin,  and  French.  He  also  mingled  la^ly  in  th*  lilerary 
and  scholastic  disputes  of  the  time,  and,  on  account  of  hiB  hustling  actiTity,  came 
under  the  satire  of  liabel^.  But  thou^  Ramus  had  iunumerahle  advei^aties,  he 
roight  hare  defied  them  all,  so  great  was  bis  influence  at  court,  had  his  love  of  "  refor- 
maUon"  not  dispUyed  iteelf  in  "  religion"  ss  well  as  in  logic.  In  an  evil  hour  (for  his 
own  comf(»^)  he  embraced  Protestantism.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  leaninr 
Uiat  way,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  intellect  was  by  nature  scomfuUy  rebellious  toward 
the  »^  rfftw'i  of  "authority;"  but  he  had  for  years  decently  conformed  to  the  practices 
of  Uie  Catholic  cu]t,  and  it  was  only  after  cardinal  Lorraine,  in  reply  to  the  conference 
of  Poissy  (1661),  franklj  admitted  the  abuses  of  the  churx;h  and  the  vices  of  tlie  clergy, 
that  he  ventured  formally  to  abjure  the  older  faith.  The  outbreak  of  the  religious  wnrs 
la  France  plunffsd  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  time,  and  he  finally  perished  in  the  fatal 
massscre  ol  8t.^rtholomew,  Aug.,  1673.  It  Is  believed  that  he  was  assassinated  at  tlie 
iui-tigation  of  one  of  Jiis  most  violent  and  persistent  enemies,  Charpentier,  rector  of  the 
coll^  de  Presles. 

Ramus  holds  a  mo^  honorable  place  in  the  list  of  intellectual  reformers.  His  assault 
on  scholasticism  as  a  meOwd  of  OUnking  is  vigorous,  sod,  on  the  whole,  well  directed; 
his  exposure  of  its  puerile  and  useless  subtleties  is  thorough,  and  entirely  in  accordance 
with  later  criticism.  In  his  c(»itempt  for  the  illiterate  worship  of  Aristotle,  in  his  admi- 
ration of  Plato  and  of  the  ancient  orators  and  historians,  he  ranks  (though  late)  with  the 
acliolars  of  the  renaissance;  but  in  his  asBcrtion  of  "  reason"  as  the  supreme  criterion  of 
truth,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  Descartes  and  the  modern  world.  His 
system  of  logic,  by  which  perhaps  his  name  is  best  known,  b  mailed  by  its  lucid  defi- 
nitions, its  natural  divisions,  and  its  simplification  of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism;  but 
0ike  every  pre-Baconian  system)  it  falls  to  realize  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Inductive  method.  What  strikes  one  most,  however,  in  Ramus  is  not  bo  much  hLs  piir- 
ticular  acliievements  as  his  universal  intellectual  activity.  He  was  th^  first  mathema- 
tician of  his  age  in  France,  and  wrote  treatises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra, 
which  were  text-boolu  for  100  years ;  he  was  among'  the  eaniest  adherents  of  the 
"Copernican"  system  of  astronomy,  and  in  natural,  philosophy  avowed  himself  an 
enemy  to  hvpothesis  and  abstractions;  rhetoric,  morals,  theology,  all  engaged  his  pen, 
and  he  seldom  handled  a  subject  which  he  did  not  to  some  degree  elucidate.  His 
followers  were  a  widespread  and  for  long  a  powerful  body  of  thinkers  and  teachers. 
Fmnee.  Bngland.  the  Low  Countrit's,  Glcrmany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  even  Spain, 
had  their  Ramigtt,  as  they  were  called,  and  they  have  disappeared  chiefly  because  their 
tendencies  are  embraced  in  the  broader  and  more  critical  methods  of  modern  scientific 
inmury.  A  list  of  his  writings  Is  given  In  the  JVbunrifs  Biograpkie  UnivereaUe.  ailicle 
"  Ramus." — See  Waddington's  JRamus.  aa  Vie,  tet  Eerita,  «f  ws  OptrUona  (Paris,  1855);  £. 
Saisset'fl  Lea  Preeurteura  ae  iWvrtes  (Paris.  1862);  and  C.  Desmaze'sP.  Ramiu,  PixfiuKr 
au  CoUige  de  Ihtmee,  aaT^au  Serttt,  aa  Mart  (Paris,  1884). 

U'lTA  ASD  K&'HIXUUt.   Bee  Fbog. 

BAVCE,  Abmamd  Jban  le  Botjthelier  db,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  reformed 
-order  of  La  Tnippe  (see  Trapfibts).  was  b.  Jan.  9, 1626,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  educated. 
Having  taken  bis  degree  in  the  Borbonne  with  great  applause,  and  embraced  the  ecclesi- 
distieal  profession,  he  soon  became  distingnlabed  as  a  preacher,  and  tlirough  the  favor  ol 
•cardinal  Richelieu  obtained  more  than  one  valuable  benefice.  He  succeedetl,  while  yei 
:a  young  man.  to  a  targe  fortune,  and  for  a  time,  notwithstanding  bis  clericiil  charac- 
ter, wsB  carried  away  by  the  gayety  and  diatipation  of  Parisian  life.  After  a  time, 
however,  having  forfeited  the  favor  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  being  deeply  moved  bj 
the  death  of  a  Indy,  the  duchess  de  Montazon.  to  whom  he  was  much  atlnclicd,  he 
withdrew  from  Paris,  uid  after  a  time  resolved  to  sell  all  his  property,  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  he  res^ned  all  bis  preferments  (of  which,  by  the 
abusive  practice  of  the  period,  he  held  several  simultaneously),  with  the  exception  of 
the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe.  to  which  convent  he  retired  in  16(32,  with  the  intention  of 
restoring  the  strict  discipline  of  the  order.  The  history  of  the  reforms  which  he 
effected  will  lie  found  under  the  head  Trappist.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  for  33 
years,  during  which  he  published  a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly  n8cetic;il.  T!ic  only 
remarkable  event  of  his  literary  life  vfoa  his  controversy  with  Mabillon.  in  reply  to  his 
Btudtit  MonatUquea,  on  the  subject  of  the  studies  proper  for  tl^gif)|@|i9^i^Ci)f@  Owner's 
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work  is  io  4to,  1603.  Id  his  youth,  lie  kad  edited  Anaermit,  In  one  viduDie,  octavo 
(Fftria,  1680),  with  a  dodicattoa  to  cardinal  lUebelleu.   He  died  Oct.  27. 1700. 

BAXGHI'BOS  (rrom  the  SpaoUb  raneho,  comnideebip)  Is  the  name  ^veti  in  Mexico  to 
a  mixed  breed  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  who  inhabit  the  country,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  live  in  tlte  suddle  fusm  their  youth,  arc  splendid  riders  and  nuntera,  and  form 
the  bravest  part  of  the  Mexican  army — Its  irregular  cavalry.  The  importaDce  of  their 
services  was  scea  in  the  wars  with  the  United  states.  The  Rancheros  are  laak  in  frame, 
with  brown  weutlier-Blained  faces  .and  muscular  limbs,  hardy,  tempeimte,  and  always 
ready  for  the  boldest  enterprises.   They  pracLloe  polygamy. 

BAJICIS'ITT.   See  Oils  axb  Fats. 

RANDALL,  Hehbt  Stuvkhs,  li,.d.,  J811-7ft;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  from  Union 
collu^,  1880:  studied  law  aud  wsa  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
praclice.  He  interested  himself  in  agriculture  and  education,  was  atuociate  editor  of 
Hoore's  Raral  Nea  Toi^r,  and  in  1851  was  made  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  Ksw  York.  He  pablished  pamphlets  on  shcep-nu^ug,  educa- 
tional papers,  aad  a  life  of  Jeffersou  (1857)l 

RANDALL,  SAacnsL  J.,  h.  Philadelphia.  1888;  recdred  an  academic  education,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  for  four  years  a  mentber  of  the  Philadelphia 
city  councils,  and  in  1858  wtis  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives  in  1868,  and,  taking  his  seat  in  the  38tti  congress,  has 
continued  in  congress  from  that  time  forward,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  ^e  house  at 
the  last  session  of  the  44th  congress,  and  ag^n  for  the  45Lh  congress.  At  the  begiuniug 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  ns  a  private  soldier  in  the  volunteer  army,  and 
went  to  the  front  with  his  company;  and  while  serving  under  cot.  Gleo.  H.  Tiioinos  wai 
re-elected  to  congress. 

"BAniAZ'ZO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  at  the  base  of  mount  Etna,  and 
8  m.  n.  by  w.  from  its  summit,  on  the  Cautara.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  low  cliff  of 
lava,  aad  ascends  the  slope  above,  witli  brown  battlemented  walls  and  Norman  towers, 
00  medueval  in  its  whole  appearance,  that  it  lias  l>eeo  likened  to  "a  town  of  the  miildle 
Ages  preserved  as  a  curiosity."  Rindazzo  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Lombard  adventurers  wlio  assisted  count  Roger  in  his  conquest  of  SioUy.   Pop.  '71, 

KAVOEBS,  a  t.  in  Jutland,  chief  town  of  tlie  Ami  or  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Gudeo,  at  its  entrauce  iuto  the  Randers-Fiorde,  20  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  in  the  Catu?gat.  Though  still  fortidcd.  it  has  much  declined  from  its  eariy 
freatige  aud  Importance.  Browing,  diatiUing;  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  are 
lu  high  repute,  aud  of  stockings  and  cloth,  are  carried  on.    Pop.  70.  ll.a^i. 

RANDOLPH,  a  CO.  in  a  Alabama,  adjoining  Georgia;  drained  by  tlie  Tallapoosa 
and  Little  Tallapoosa  rivers;  about  890  s.i.m.;  pop.  '80,  1«,.V75— 8,420  colored.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  producUons 
arc  wheat  and  com.   Co.  seat,  Wodowee. 

RANDOLPH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri;  drained  by  Big  Black 
Spring,  and  other  rivers;  traversod  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad;  1000  nq.m. ;  poo. 
•80,  11.724—11,633  of  American  birth,  627  colored.  The  surface  is  brokra,  heavily 
wooded,  and  fertile;  corn,  cotton,  pork,  and  cattle  arc  the  staples.  Limestone  is  found. 
Co.  seat.  Pocahootas. 

RANDOLPH,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia:  draioecl  by  Pataula  and  Ichawaynochavmv 
creeks;  traversed  by  Uie  Southwestern  railroad:  about  475  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70. 10.661—5,4^7 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  The  soil  is  fcrdle.  The  principal  producUons  are  cotton 
and  axm.   Oo.  seat,  Cuthbert. 

RANDOLPH,  a  CO.  In  s-w.  Illinois,  bounded  by  Missouri,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  drnined  also  by  the  Kaskaskia  river;  intersected  by  the  Iron  Mountain, 
Chester  and  Eastern  railroad;  580  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25.691— 21,886  of  American  birth. 
The  surroce  is  hilly,  hcarlly  wooiled,  and  fertile;  wheat,  hay,  oats,  corn,  and  pork  are 
the  staples.    Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  fouod.   Co.  seat,  Chester. 

RANDOLPH,  a  co.  in  e.  Indiana,  bounded  by  Ohio  on  the  e.;  drained  by  White, 
Whitewater,  and  Mississinewa  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  and  other  railroads;  480  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '80,  26,437—35.898  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  19  level,  heavily  wooded,  and  fertile;  corn,  oats,  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle  are  the 
staples.   Co.  seat,  Wiocliester. 

RANDOLPH,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Missouri;  drained  by  Chariton  river  and  brnnrhes 
«  *™TefMd       the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  and  a  division  of 

the  Miasoun,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads;  440  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13,751—12.802  of 
American  birth,  3.814  colored.  Surface,  n  venr  fertile  prairie;  oats,  com,  sorjErhum, 
wool,  and  butter  are  staples;  tobacco  is  nused  in  veiy  large  quantities;  coal  and  lime- 
atone  are  found.   Co.  seat,  Winchester. 

RANDOLPH,  a  co.  in  w.  central  North  Carolina;  drained  by  the  Ubaree  and  Deep 
livers;  about  760 sq.m.;  pop,  '80,  80,88&-8,077 colored.  'n»6jpffffi^(Sx5^fe»'i^3E 
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timbered,  and  containe  gold  and  quartz.   The  soil  is  fertile.    Com,  wheat,  aad  live 
tttock  are  the  principal  productions.    Co.  seat,  A^hborougb. 

RANDOLPH,  a  «).  in  e.  West  Virginia,  watered  by  the  Cheat  river,  the  Dry,  Glade, 
aud  Laurel  forks  of  Uie  Cheat,  and  Trgut's  ViUleT  river;  intersected  by  Cheat  moun- 
tain and  other  ridges  Of  the  AUe^fiies;  abcut  1U7S  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,102— 7,6S3  of 
American  birth.  111  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  an<Kheavily  timbered.  The  soil 
111  the  lowlands  is  ferUle.  The  principal  [ooductionB  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay. 
Cv.  seat,  Beverley. 

RANDOLPH,  at.  in  e.  Massachusetts,  incorporated  1798;  15  m.  from  Boston  on  the 
*)ld  Colony  railroad;  pop.  '80,  4.027.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  many  old  shade  trees; 
"Eiis  an  elegant  town-house,  8  churches,  1  chapel,  1  newspaper,  a  public  library,  and  librair 
building  of  Quincy  and  Randolph  granite,  given  by  the  heirs  of  col.  Boyal  Turner.  U 
has  a  national  bank,  public  schools,  and  a  high -school,  supported  in  the  main  by  a 
bequest  of  Amasa  Stetson.  Its  manufactures  are  important.  It  has  several  veiy  large 
boot  and  shoe  factories  and  woolen  mills. 

RANDOLPH,  EoMniD,  1758-1818;  b.  Va.;  nephew  of  Peyton.  He  sided  with  the 
wbifN,  and  was  disinherited  by  lii£  father,  a  bitter  royalist.  In  177S  he  was  a  member 
of  Washington's  staff,  and  the  next  year  sat  in  the  Virginia  convention  in  May.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1770-83,  and  of  the  coustitiitional  convention  of 
1787.  He  proposed  in  that  body  tlie  so-called  Virginia  plan,  but  would  not  sign  the  new 
constitution.  He  was,  however,  in  favor  of  its  adoption  In  the  Virginia  convention 
called  to  act  upon  it.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  1788,  attorney-gen.  1788-90,  and 
in  1704  became  Jeflerson's  successor  in  the  state  department.  Ue  resigned ib  Aug.,  iTOu, 
being  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  the  French  minister.  j 

RANDOLPH,  Pbtton,  1733-75;  b.  Va.;  second  son  of  sir  John  Randolph.  After 
gradoating  at  William  and  Mary  college,  he  completed  his  education  in  England,  and 
on  his  return  was  made  king's  attorney  gen.  for  the  colony ;  in  If^  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  and  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Virginia  cpde  of 
laws.  In  1764  be  drew  up  the  address  from  the  burgesses  to  the  king,  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  stamp-act,  and  wes  conspicuous  in  bringing  about  the  lirat  Phila- 
delphia congress,  and  in  all  the  movements  which  brought  on  the  revolution.  In  1774 
he  was  president  of  the  first  colonial  congress,  also  a  delegate  in  the  follow!n|;  year;  was 
re-elected  president,  again  served  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Vu'ginia.  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  congress  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy. 

BANSOLPH,  John,  of  Roanoke,  an  American  statesman,  was  bom  at  Cawsons  in 
Chesterfield  co..  Va.,  June  3,  1778.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  and  boasted  that  the  Indian  princess  Pocaliontas  was  one  of  his  ancestors. 
Educated  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  colleges,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  in  1790  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
wit,  sarcasm,  invective,  and  eccentricity,  aud  for  80  years  was  more  talked  and  written 
of  than  any  American  politician.  Tall  and  meager,  peculiar  ia  dress  and  manners,  he 
was  described  as  a  strange  mixture  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  Jacobin.  He  was  the  demo-  - 
emtio  leader  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  quarreled  with  Jefferson,  and  opposed 
the  war  of  1813.  and  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  stigmatized  the  northern  members 
who  voted  for  it  as  "doughfaces."  In  1823  and  1824  be  visited  England,  where  his 
eccentricities  attracted  much  notice.  In  1825  he  was  chosen  United  States  senator  from 
Virginia,  and  in  1830  appointed  minister  to  Russia.  By  his  will,  he  manumitted  318 
slaves,  and  provided  for  their  maintenance  in  a  free  state.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
June  24.  1883.    See  Idfeofjohn  Randolph,  by  Garland  (2  vols..  New  York,  1850). 

BA ITEIAOH,  a  village  forming  part  of  the  suburb  of  Dublin,  is  situated  2  m.  s.  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street  with  a  square,  but  is  surrounded 
by  villas.    Pop.  '71,  8,309. 

KA!!OE,  in  gunnery,  is  the  distance  between  a  point  on  the  ground  vertically  ijelow 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  and  the  point  on  the  same  level  at  which  the  projectile  touches 
in  its  descent.  The  point-blank  range  is  when  the  piece  is  fired  in  a  horizontal  position; 
the  range  then  increases  with  the  elevation;  and  if  the  air  opposed  no  resistance,  the 
^eatest  range  would  be  attained  with  the  piece  elevated  at  an  angle  of  45°;  but  in  prac- 
tice this  angle  Is  found  to  be.  on  an  average,  a  little  over  80°.  As  the  redstance  of  the 
atmosphere  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  shot,  being  also  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  front  section,  while  (be  momentum  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied  by  theweijiht; 
It  follows  that  a  heavy  shot  should  have  a  greater  range  than  a  light  one;  and  iliat  of 
two  shots  of  the  same  weight,  an  elongated  cylinder  of  small  diameter  will  liave  a  lunger 
(range  than  a  spherical  oaW  of  greater  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  rapid 
'increase  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  resistance,  as  compared  with  the  initial  velocity,  the 
range  only  increases  to  a  certain  point.  In  consequence  of  a  more  rapid  fllc^t  of  the  pro- 
jectile. The  longest  range  yet  attained  has  been  by  rir  Joseph  Whitworth  with  a  9-inch 
rifled  gtm,  witJi  which  he  sent  a  bolt  a  distance  of  11,2^  yards,  or  6  miles  688  yards. 

RANOELET  LAKES,  a  series  of  lakes  in  n.w.  Maine,  in  the  great  lumber  region 
of  Franklin  and  Oxford  counties,  forming  a  portion  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  iu 

the  state.   The  chain  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  of  wat^  conaeclM  by 
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Bnutn  streams.  Thetaost  remote,  Oquossuc  or  BaDgeley  lake,  1611  ft.  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea,  is  Uius  connected  with  Umbagog,  partly  in  New  I&unpshire,  13S6  ft.  above  the 
Sen,  making  a  distance  of  nearly  60  m.,  comprising  awater  surface  of  80  sq.  miles.  The 
lakes  abound  in  salmon  and  other  delicate  fish,  two  species  of  trout,  weighing  10  lbs.,  being 
found  in  these  waters  only,  and  secured  with  little  trouble.  They  are  designated  as 
liHUgL'ley.^Oupsuptic,  Mooselucmaguntic,  Molechunkamuuk,  or  Upper  Richardson. 
Lower  Richardson,  and  Umbagog,  and  are  a  favorite  resort  for  artists,  tourists,  and 
sportsmen. 

BAFGOOS',  the  principal  sea^port  and  chief  t.  of  Pegu  (q.v,),  is  built  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rf^oon  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  distance  of  26  m.  from 
,  the  sea,  ia  lat.  16"  43'  a.,  and  long.  96°  18'  east.   Rangoon  was  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the 
great  Alompra  in  lIK.   The  British  flag  was  first  planted  in  the  town.  May,  1824, 
when  tbe'Angk>-Indian  troops  took  possession  of  it  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  first 
Burman  war.    The  second  Buiman  war  began  with  tbe  bombardment  of  Rangoon. 
April  II,  1852,  and  it  was  captured  April  14  by  the  united  forces  of  Bengal  and  Aludrofl. 
Ai  the  close  of  the  contest  Pegu  was  annexed  to  British  India,  and  Rangoon  becnme  a 
part  of  the  same  territory.    Pop.  '60,  87,558;  of  whom  1627  were  Christians.  11,897 
.  kuhammedaus,  3,998  Hindus,  62.054  Buiiuese,  audS,887  others.   Pop.  '73,  98,745.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  Rangoon  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  British,  and  large 
sums  havel>een  expended  on  its  improvement.   Capital  roads  and  streets  now  intersect 
every  part  of  the  town.    Tbe  native  town  is  of  a  ve^  mean  appearance,  but  many  sub- 
stantiat  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  have  been  erected  by  tbe  Europeim  Inhabitants. 
1  liangoon  possesses  a  government  naval  yard,  and  a  patent  dip  forrcpairiug  ships. 

Rangoon  is  a  stronghold  of  Buddhism,  and  on  every  side  nre  seen  gigantic  monu- 
ments Inat  from  age  to  age  have  been  erected  by  the  followers  of  Gau  ta  ma;  pagodas, 
temples,  images,  wonderful  in  their  vaslness  and  grotesque  splendor.  Of  these,  the 
most  notable  is  tlic  famous  Bltoay  Dagon,  or  golden  dagon  dagoba.  or  shrine,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Ifud  2,800  years  aga  It  lies  about  3.  m.  n.  of 
the  town,  on  elevated  ground,  and  tbe  area  on  which  it  stands  is  800  ft.  square.  The 
dagoba  itself  is  a  stupendous  moss  of  solid  masonr}',  tapering'  gradually  from  an  octa- 
g-  nal  base  of  18S5  ft.  to  a  spire  of  small  circumference,  ■which  is  suraiouoted  by  the 
sacred  tee,  or  umbrella  of  open  inm-work.  The  whole  building  is  one  dazzling  blaze  of 
gold,  and  altogetlier  forma  a  most  magniflcent  object,  its  mngnitude  and  massiveness 
being  very  rtmarkable.  This  celebrated  monument  derives  its  peculiar  sanctity  from 
being  the  depository,  focording  to  Burman  tradition,  of  relics  of  the  last  fourBurid)i.as — 
viz.,  the  staff  of  Kan-tba-thsn,  the  waler-dipper  of  Gau-no-gon,  a  garment  of  Ka-tlia-pa. 
and  eight  hairs  from  the  head  of  Oon^a-ma.  The  shrine  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
temples,  containing  colossal  images  of  6au-ta-ma,  richly  gilt,  and  sitting  in  solemn  con- 
clave, cross-legged.  Itke  so  many  tailors  at  a  Quaker's  meeting. 

Rangoon,  possessing  a  continuous  water-communication  with  the  upper  provinces 
and  the  Burman  kingdom,  is  very  favorably  situated  for  internal  as  well  as  for  foreign 
commerce.  Tliere  are  6  light-houses  on  the  Burmese  coast  to  guide  vessels  to  the  port. 
Teak-timber  and  rice  are  the  principal  exports  by  sea,  but  tliey  also  include  cotton, 
cnteh,  hides,  ivory,  lade,  kerosene,  petroleum,  precious  stones,  shellac,  and  tobacco. 
Tbe  imports  sea  consist  of  betel-nut,  cotton  twist,  cotton  piece  goods,  crocktry,  cut- 
lery, hardware,  silk  and  woolen  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  spirituous  liquors,  and  wines. 
Tbe  annual  value  of  exports  from  Rangoon  amounts  to  above  £2,500,000,  and  this  sum 
is  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  imports.  The  Uvwn  is  fortified  and  garrisoned.  An 
English  newspaper  Is  publldtied  here. 

SAHK.  Armg  rqnk  is  somewhat  confusing  from  its  varieties,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  officer  may  hold  at  once  three  different  ranks.  The  first  and  only  rank  up  to 
the  grade  of  capt.  is  regimental  or  mihstantaU^  rank.  Above  this,  officers  may  advance 
in  two  ways:  first  up  to  the  rank  of  lieut.col.  by  substantative  or  regimeutal  rank; 
seconil,  up  to  col.  by  obtaining  rank  in  the  army,  generally  called  irrevet  rank,  and  above 
that  by  army  rank  through  the  several  grades  of  general  ofllcers.  In  his  regiment,  the 
officer  holds  only  his  regimeotfU  rank,  whatever  his  brevet  rank  maybe;  but  among 
'officers  of  the  anny  generally  he  takes  precedence  according  to  his  brevet  rank.  In 
describing  an  oflScer  who  has  brevet  rank,  his  regimental  rank  is  placed  first — as,  cajiL 
and  brevet  lieut.col.  Brown,  which  means  that  an  olBcer  named  Brown,  who  holds  rank  in 
areciment  as  capt.,  has  for  his  services  been  promoted  in  tlie  army  to  be  lieut.col. 
Officers  of  the  foot-guards  have  higher  rank  m  the  army.  See  Poot-Gi'Abdb.  Anoiher 
class  of  rank  ia  relative  rank,  which  attaches  to  certain  officers.  Thus  capt.  Brown 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  regimental  rank  as  capt.,  and  army  rank  as  lieut.col.,  may  pos- 
nblv  hold  a  staff  appointment  which  confers  on  lUm  the  relative  rank  of  col.  Zocat 
rank  is  a  common  expedient  for  advancing  compwratively  junior  officers  to  important 
duties,  a  higher  rank  than  that  properly  held  in  the  army  beingassigned  toan  individuiit 
within  certain  geographical  limits,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  tbe  Crimea,  etc.  Tevip&rai}^ 
rank  is  similarly  limited  by  time,  and  ia  conferred  usually  for  the  period  during  which 
some  appointment  is  held,  as  the  oflicer  acting  as  director  of  ordnance  ranks  as  maj.gen. 
while  80  employed.  Honorary  rank  carries  neither  duty  nor  emoluments:  it  jsjcpm- 
numly  ^ven  to  the  amonnt  of  we  step  to  an  cdBcer  who  has  sdllsie^llieNmd^^^littaTy 
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for  retirement ;  tlms,  ft  capt. ,  ftfter  thirty  years'  senrioe,  may  retire  (km  the  pay  of  cai^) 
with  tlic  liODorttry  raok  of  maj.   OIHcera  who  have  quitted  the  army  are  also  allowed 

to  retuin  as  bonontry  the  last  rank  tliey  held. 

Navy  rank  has  ao  irregtilarittes:  it  is  plainly  wluit  it  professes  to  be.  The  inariaes 
rank  with  correspondiu^  grades  in  the  army;  and  tbeir  and  the  army  rank,  as  compared 
-with  the  uavy,  -will  be  shown  under  Kblattve  Rank  (q.v.). 

BAHK  AND  ZTLE,  the  body  of  soMiers  constituting  tlic  mass  of  the  army,  and  includ- 
ing corporals,  bombardiers,  and  privates.  Rank  and  file  mcane  literally  the  lines  of  men 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  front  to  back — a  rank  hmog  a  row  of  men  standing  side  by 
side,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  a  line  of  men  standiog  one  bubind  another.  The  strength  ot 
a  force  is  reckoned  by  its  rank  and  file;  the  non-commissioued  and  commissioned  officers 
forming  the  supernumerary  ranks  chained  witU  the  direction  of  the  mate, 

BANKE,  Lbofold,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modem  historians  of  Gknnany, 
wasb.  at  Wiehe,  In  Tliurlngia,  Dec.  61, 1795,  and  educated  fora  school-master.  In  1818 
lie  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Fra»kfort-on-the-Oder;  and  in  1834  pub- 
Itslted  at  Berlin  his  first  work,  QetehioiUe  der  Homan.  und  German.  VSlkenehaften  von 
1494-1585.  It  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  id  the  following  year  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  extraordinary  prof,  of  bi^ry  at  tlie  univeisit^,  where  his  lootures  soon  bexan 
to  Iw  nomerouBly  attenrnd.  About  this  time  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  reports  sent  home  by  the  VeDetian  ambassadors  at  the  different  European 
courts  during  the  10th  and  17th  centuries,  and  the  result  of  bis  studies  and  investigations 
amon^  tliese  was  his  Fkritea  und  Volker  von  SSdeuropaimW  vndl7Jahrh.  (Berl.  1827), 
in  which  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Spain  are  especially  handled.  Immediately  after  the 
pubiicatiou  of  this  work  he  commenced  a  four  years'  tour  through  Europe,  for  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  archives  of  the  dlfterent  nations.  The  fruit  of  his  varied 
reseivrchus  partly  appeared  in  hia  Serintehe  Jievotution  {Uct\.  lSSlS);Veraehicorunff  gegen 
Venedig  im  J.  1688(Berl.  1881),  and  Voriaunf^aeur  QetehidUe  der  Jtal.  Ptime  (Berl.  1837); 
hut  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  pcrfbrmance  than  any  of  Uiese  was  DU  Rom. 
F&p»t»,  ihre  Kirehe  und  ihr  ataat  im  19  und  17  Jakrh.  <8  vols..  Benrl.  1884-86;  8  ed.,  Bert. 
1844-45J,  a  work  which,  on  account  of  its  important  conclusions  regarding  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  papacy,  many  of  whicii  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  placed  beyond 
controveniy,  was  not  only  received  with  unbounded  apphiuse  in  Qermany,  but  was 
translated  again  and  again  in  Holland,  England,  Prance,  and  America,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  widely-circulated  and  influential  histories  of  modern  times. 
It  was  followed  up  b^jr  his  Deutsche  Cfenehiehte  im  ZeitiUter  der  S^fbrmation  (6  vols.  Berl. 
1889-47),  considered  in  Qermany  his  moat  flntehed  and  thorough  production,  and  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  many  documents  never  heffm 
published  or  made  use  of.  In  a  still  higher  degree  tbaa  In  his  earlier  writiags,  we  fled 
displayed  here  his  skill  in  grouping  events  to.gether  iu  a  vivid  and  intelligent  manoer, 
placing  them  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  their  whole  signiflcsnce,  with  all  tlieir 
causes,  relations,  and  consequences.  RankS's  next  effort,  Weun  Ba^sher  Preut*.  OenehieJi- 
ten  <1847-48),  remodeled  and  re-issued  in  1875  unt^r  the  tilie  Omen§  des  Fivuteigeken 
Staatet,  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  his  history  of  Protestantism,  and  was  worke<l 
up  from  the  Prussian  historical  archives,  opened  to  Htenture  for  the  first  time.  The 
stormy  ^riod  of  1848  found  him  in  the  Frankfort  iMoiiaiDeitt;  bat  he  did  not  acquire 
any  distinction  in  that  arena  of  babbling  and  incompetent  patriots,  and  soon  betook 
himself  again  to  more  familiar  and  more  valuable  labors.  His  Front.  Qettkiekte 
vorihehtnUeh  im  16  und  17  JoArh.  (186e-57)  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of  new  information 
and  enlightened  views;  and  hisMpos^  of  the  reign  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  is  pot,  even  by  French 
critics,  on  a  level  with  that  of  Voltaire.  Still  later  are  his  EngUeehe  GeedUehte  tomehm- 
heh  im  19  nnd  17  JoArh.  (1858-47,  Eng.  trans.  WJS);  THe  Deutue^  Mllehtenndder  Fara- 
tenbund;  and  his  memoir  of  Hardenberg  (1877).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  begun 
in  1874.  Bankg  became  ordinarjr  prof,  in  1884,  and  was  ennobled  in  1886.  He  lina 
trained  a  numerous  body  of  historical  students.— Ran k6  has  three  brothers.  Pbiedbich 
HBPmrcn  RAKKfe(born  1797),  Karl  FRiEDRicHRAicKfi  (bom  1802).  and  Ernest  R.uiKBi 
(born  1814).  who  have  also  risen  to  eminence  as  churchmen  and  scholars. 

RANKIN,  a  co.  in  s.  Mississippi,  having  the  Pearl  river  for  its  w,  boundary  and  the 
Strong  river  on  the  8.e. ;  800  so.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,753 — 16,701  of  American  birth,  9.560 
colored.  It  is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railroad  Its  surface 
is  generally  level,  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  bi<^oT7.  beech,  and  pine  upon  the  hills, 
and  groves  of  ma^oUa,  beech,  and  elm  along  the  water-courses.  Its  soil  is  fertile. 
Adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  rice,  oats,  wool,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat,  Bran- . 
don. 

RANKINE,  WiLLUM  John  Hacquorif,  188(^72;  b.  Edinbor^;  studied  wtth  his 
father  n  retired  lieut.  of  the  rifle  brimde,  attended  lectures  in  the  univerBlty  of  Bdin- 
liurgh.  and  aftcrwanl  studied  natural  philosophy.  In  his  youth  he  wss  author  of  a 
remarkable  paper  on  the  use  of  cylindrical  whcel.<i  for  railway  cArriages.  In  1841-51  be 
wis  employed  on  the  railways  of  Scotland  as  a  civil  enfnneer.  Hemadeaninvestigalion 
in'o  the  theory  of  molecular  vortices,  an  account  of  which  he  published  in  1849.  and  was 
ol'^rtcd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  soclctv  of  EdinbunitL  He  publisbed  in-  the  PkHmmhieai 
Magatine  ti  pupa  on  the  CentrifugiU  Tkwrjf  of  EkutieUg at  a^f^f^ieAisiXbUA^M^ 
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In  IMS  h6  «u  elected  an  uaod^  of  the  InBtitntton  of  dvil  en^neetfl.  OOer  arUcIes 
wpeared  in  the  scientific  journals  from  his  pen.  He  resided  a  year  in  Olaagow,  and 
adareased  the  i^flosopbical  socie^  there;  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  societ;^  of Xondon, 
and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  nniversiw  at  Gla^ow;  was  elected  region  professor 
of  civil  engmeering  in  that  iDStitutitm.  He  was  a  oontributor  to  the  Snei/elopedia 
BrUanniea;  and  in  1808  published  a  O^dopedia  of  Machine  and  HaTtd  Tocia,  containinx 
155  pages  of  copper-plate  engravings,  with  descriptive  letter-press.  He  stood  at  the  bead 
of  the  scientific  oiginecrs  of  England. 

BAKJUHO  AND  SAXX  Is,  in  Scotch  law,  an  action  whereby  the  land  or  heritable 
property  of  an  insolvent  person  is  Bold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  creditors. 
The  main  object  is  to  sell  the  property  in  spite  of  the  debtor,  and  have  the  proceeds  dis- 
tributed among  the  creditors,  for  wtiich  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  or  rank  the 
creditors  accoraine  to  their  req)ectivti  legal  priorities.  The  sale  takes  place  In  the  parlia- 
ment house  at  £duiburgh,  one  of  the  macers  acting  as  auctlooeer.  If  no  offerers  appeiir, 
the  sale  is  adjourned,  imd  the  upset  price  Is  lowered. 

AJlNKIZBS,  an  excessive  luxuriance  df  growth  In  Tcget&bles,  a  condition  as  unfavom- 
hle  as  its  extreme  opposite  to  thchr  health  and  to  the  proaoctlveness  of  crops.  It  is  often 
caused  by  injudicious  manuring,  and  is  most  frequent  in  moist  eeasoos.  The  decay  of 
muslirooms  in  pastures,  as  in  ftury  rings  (q.v.),  6(»Betiines  produces  a  rankness  of  grass 
which  causes  all  animals  to  refuse  it;  such  herbage  abounding  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
chlorophyll  (q.v.),  but  being  very  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  render  herbage  most 
palatable  and  nutritious  to  cattle.  Rankness  in  grain-crops  is  attended  with  a  dimimslif  d 
production  of  grain,  the  flowers  often  proving  abortive,  and  with  a  much  increased 
uabilitT  to  the  attacuES  of  |Hira^c  fungi.  In  fmft-trees.  It  displays  itself,  even  when 
the  soil  is  only  a  little  too  rich,  in  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  shoots  and  foliage,  ' 
instead  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  is  to  be  coimteracted  by  widiboldlog  manure,  by  root- 
pruning,  or  by  cuttlDg  away  portions  of  bark.  In  wall-trees,  deep  cuts  may  even  be 
made  into  the  wood,  althoiif^  In  standards  this  would  inrolve  a  danger  of  ins^cUon 
by  the  next  storm. 

XAIfNOCH,  MooB  AKD  Loch.  The  moor,  in  the  n.w.  extremity  of  Perthshire,  with 
a  meau  elevation  of  about  1000  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  a  wild  waste,  28  m.  long,  and  16 
m.  broad,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  desolate  and  dreary  moors  in  Scotland.  Its 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  broad,  silent,  and  featureless  tract  of  bog,  heath,  and  rock, 
girdled  b^'  distant  and  gloomy  mountains.  In  its  western  part  is  loch  Lydoch,  which 
wiads  amid  flat  and  dismal  scenery.  Stretching  eastward  from  the  moor  is  loch  Ran- 
Doc-h,  about  9  m.  long  by  from  1  to  2  m.  broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  contains 
two  islands,  and  is  diained  of  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Tummel,  a  tributary  of  the  Tay. 

BAHSOM — corrupted  from  the  Latin  redemptio — is  the  price  paid  by  a  prisoner-of- 
war,  or  paid  on  liis  behalf,  in  consideration  of  bis  being  granted  liberty  to  return  to  his 
own  countrj^.  la  earl^  times,  when  armies  received  little  or  no  regular  pay,  the  soldier 
looked  for  his  reward  m  the  booty  he  nugbt  capture,  and  this  booty  included  the  bodies 
as  well  as  the  diattels  of  the  vanquished.  Tbe  conqueror  had  the  option  of  slayinghis 
prisoner;  but  for  his  profit,  he  would  make  him  bis  slave,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  The 
traDBiti<Hi  would  be  natural  to  accepting  compensati<m  from  the  prisoner  himself,  and 
setting  him  at  liberty.  In  feudal  warfare,  the  ransoms  fanaed  a  large  portion  of  a 
soldier's  gains;  those  for  persons  of  low  degree  belonging  to  the  Individual  captors;  but 
those  for  princes  or  great  cobles,  to  tbe  king.  Itaosoms  were  sometimes  of  lai^ 
amount,  more  than  the  immedlale  family  of  tbe  captive  could  pay.  His  retainers  were 
then  required  by  feudal  usage  to  contribute;  as  in  the  case  of  redeeming  king  Kchard 
I.  for  £100,000.  when  twenty  shillings  was  assessed  on  every  knight's  fee,  and  the  clergy 
subscribed  liberally.  David  Bruce  of  Scotland  was  ransomed  Tor  100,000  marks,  ana 
king  John  of  France  for  £500,000,  payable  in  installmeuts. — In  modem  warfare,  where 
the  fitting  is  performed  by  professional  soldiers,  pecimlary  ransoms  are  scarcely  ever 
resorted  to,  freedom  being  }^nted  to  prisoners  in  exchange  for  others  of  corresponding 
rank  Captured  on  the  opposite  side. 

RANSOM,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakota,  drained  hy  the  Sheyeane  riv«r  and  Its  branches  in 
the  n.e.,  and  several  creeks  and  lakes  in  the  s.;  1764  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  with  La  Moure 
ct>.,  657—857  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  spreading  oat  into  broad, 
fertile  prairies.    In  tbe  n.w.  is  fort  Ransom  aoa  a  military  reservation. 

RANTOUL,  RoBBKT,  Jh.,  180*-5a;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  represented  Gloucester  hi  the  legislature  1884-87,  where  ' 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  In  183?  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  educaUon,  and  the  next  year  lemoved  to  Boatou.  He  was  collee- 
tor  of  that  port  1848-45,  when  he  wa«i  amointed  U.  S.  dlstHol  attorney  for  Msssacbu- 
setts.  In  1851  he  filled  a  part  of  Daniel  Webster's  nnexf^red  term  In  tbe  U.  S.  senate, 
and  tbe  same  year  was  elected  to  congress.  He  was  an  orator  of  considerable  power, 
popular  with  the  working  classes,  and  a  radical  democrat,  but  an  opponent  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law. 

BAOTLA  IS  the  term  applied  to  an  encysted  tumor,  containing  tk  f^wyJ^\4^  and. 
lying  under  the  tongue.  Tbe  ordinary  metliod  of  treatin^iitti^hmSan^-^Dy  free 
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iDcisioQ,  or  by  cutUng  out  a  piece  of  the  eac ;  and  if  tliis  iB  cot  suffici«it  to  effect  a  cure, 
the  interior  should  be  toucbed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  small  seton  should  be  paesed 
tlirough  it,  with  tUe  view  of  defltroyinp  it  by  suppuration.  The  name  of  the  tumor  is 
due  to  the  supposed  frog-lilce  form  which  ttie  swdling  assumes. 

BAH  UJTGULA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  rarely 
Bhruba,  aiul  generally  natireB  of  cold  damp  dimates.  Some  are  found  within  the  tropics, 
but  almost  exclusively  In  very  elevated  aituations.  The  number  of  known  spedes  Is 
about  1000.  They  occur  in  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  but  most  abuncktntly  in  Europe. 
The  leavt'9  are  generally  much  divided,  aud  have  dilated  sheathing  stalks.  The  calyx 
isof  3  to  (i  deciduous  hypogj-noiisscpnls;  the  corolla  of  3  to  15  hypogyiious  petals,  io  one  or 
more  rows,  sometimes  assuming  very  rtmarkabie  forms,  as  in  larkspur,  aconile,  and 
columbine;  rarely  absent,  in  which  case  the  sepals  are  eayly  colored.  The  stamens  are 
usually  numerous;  the  carpels  are  numerous,  one-celled,  sometimes  imited  into  a  single 
many-celled  pistil ;  the  ovaiy  with  one  or  more  ovules.  The  fruit  either  consists  of  dry 
achenia,  or  is  herry-iike  or  foliicuhir.— Acridity  is  the  prevailing  character  of  tlie  order, 
and  the  leaves  of  some  species  readily  produce  blisters;  but  uils  property  disappeare 
wiien  they  are  dried  or  heated.  Many  are  narcotic  and  poisonous;  some  are  used  in 
medicine,  as  aconite  and  hellebore.  The  seeds  of  nigeUa  mtira  were  formcly  used 
instead  of  pepper.  The  fruit  of  the  May  apple  or  wild  lemon  {podophyUum  pdtaivm) 
of  North  America  may  be  eaten,  but  is  very  acid. — Many  of  the  order  produce  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  as  some  species  of  ranunculus  (q.v.),  anenume  (q.v.),  larkspur  (q.v.),  peony 
(q.v,),  columbine  (q.v.),  clemaUa  (q.v.),  etc. 

*  SAKUK'CITL'nS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nstural  order  ranuneulacea;  having  tive 
sepals;  five  petals,  with  a  nectariferous  pore  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  often  covered 
with  a  scale;  many  stamens  situated  on  a  receptacle,  and  germens  accumulated  into  a 
hmd.  The  species  are  numerous,  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  poenniid.  Some  of  them 
adorn  meadows  with  tbelr  yellow  Sowers,  familiarly  known  as  buUeroupa;  others,  known 
by  the  name  of  eroafoot,  are  troublesome  weeds  in  gardens  and  pastures.  Many,  aa  the 
spcarworts,  are  found  chiefly  in  moist  places,  and  some  are  altogether  aquatic,  covering 
the  surface  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  rivers,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  with  a  carpet  of 
verdure  exquisitely  studded  with  beautiful  white  flowers. — One  species,  tlie  Asiatic 
RASTmcni.us,  or  Qajcdes  Rakcnculus,  exclusively  the  ranunculus  of  florists,  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  almost  800  years.  From  clusters  of 
small  tubers  it  sends  up  several  biparUtc  leaves,  and  an  erect  branched  stem,  with  termi- 
nal flowers,  which,  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  are  often  dbuble  or  8emi*doubIe.  yellow, 
white,  red  of  various  shades,  or  of  mixed  colors,  very  brilliant,  aud  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  cultivated  varieties  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  ranunculus  is  propagated  by  seed,  by  offset  tubers,  or  by  dividing  the  clus- 
ters of  tubers.  The  roots  are  often  taken  up  in  suramer,  after  the  leaves  die,  end  kept 
in  a  dry  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuine  winter  or  spring.  Protection  by  frames 
and  glasaes,  shading  from  strong  sunshine,  and  other  such  means,  are  employed  in  order 
to  increase  the  heau^  of  the  flowers.  The  rananculus  loves  a  free  and  rich  soil  Double- 
flowered  varieties  of  some  other  species,  with  taller  stems  and  smaller  white  or  ]i^low 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  bachelor's mittorts. 
The  acridity  of  many  species  of  i-anunculus  is  such  that  the  leaves,  bruised  and  applied 
to  the  skin,  produce  blisters:  and  those  of  R.  Kderatus,  a  pretty  common  British  species, 
are  said  to  be  used  by  beggars  to  cause  sores.  In  order  to  move  compaseion.  R.  tfiora,  a 
Swiss  species,  is  of  extreme  acriditv,  and  hunters  were  accustomed,  in  former  times,  lo 
poison  dartu  and  arrows  with  its  juice.  Water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  M.  Jlammula, 
a  Briti.ih  species,  with  rather  tall  stem  and  ovato-lanceolate  leaves,  common  by  the  sides 
of  ditches,  etc.,  'et  an  active  and  powerful  emetic,  producine  almost  immediate  vomiting, 
and  capable  of  being  used  with  great  advantage  m  cases  of  poisoning. — Yet  the  leaves 
of  R.  fiearia — sometimes  called  ptlewort  and  Imer  celandine,  a  very-common  British  spe- 
cies, adorning  hedge-banks  with  bricht  yellow  flowers  in  spring — are  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  pot-herb.  Pastures  in  which  B.  acrit,  R.  repent,  etc.,  are  very  iibundant  are 
injured  by  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  diligently  grabbed  out;  they  are  particularly  sup- 
posed to  ^ve  an  unpleasant  taste  to  milk  and  butter;  but  it  is  thought  not  improbable  that 
a  moderate  mixture  of  these  plants  with  the  other  herbage  is  even  advantageous,  and 
that  they  may  act  as  a  condiment  Their  acridity  is  lost  in  drying,  and  they  are  nt>t 
1  injurious  to  hay.  The  small  tubers  of  pilewort,  or  lesser  celandine,  are  used  for  the 
cure  of  hemorrhoids;  but  their  acridity  also  disappeais  when  they  are  boiled,  and  they 
are  then  a  pleasant  article  of  food. 

"SLKSZ  BE8  TAOHI^  (in  German,  Kvhreigen),  a  name  applied  to  certain  smiple  native 
melodies  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  are  usually  sung  by  the  herdsmen,  and  played  by 
tliem  when  driving  their  herds  to  and  from  tne  pasture,  on  an  instrument  called  the 
alp/iorn,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tube  somewhat  bent,  about  three  feet  long,  widened 
out  into  a  bell,  and  bound  by  a  pitched  cord.  The  assiDciations  of  pastoral  life  recalled 
by  these  aira  to  the  Swiss  in  foreign  countries,  have  been  said  to  produce  that  unaccount- 
able longing  for  home,  or  no$talgia,  which  has  been  remarked  among  the  Swiss  soldiers 
atnroad.  The  bands  of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  foreign  service  have,  on  this  account,  to  be. 
prohibited  from  playing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.   The  EmenthaL  EnUebM^-ihft^^neae 
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Oberland,  the  Orisons,  Appeozell,  and  other  pastorhl  districts  of  Switzerland  liave  each 
tlb>ir  reapective  Banz  des  Vacfaes.  A  collectioD  of  Ranz  des  Vacbee,  along  with  other 
Swiss  melodies  {Sammlwtff  von  Schtcemr  Kuhreigen  und  Volkdiedem),  was  published  at 
Berne,  hi  1818;  and  these  airs  are  also  to  be  found  In  the  AltganeiRM  BdtiDeizer  lAederhueh, 
1831.  The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  Switzerland  are  ruder  in  their  character  than  the  moan- 
tain  melodies  of  the  Tyrol,  with  wldch  they  are  WHoetimea  confouuded. 

BAPAL'LO,  a  marithne  t.  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Oenoa,  and  17  m.  e.  of  the 
dty  oF  thHt  name,  with  5,850  inhabitants.  It  was  first  called  Tigulia.  Its  only  object  of 
interest  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  on  the  moute  Allegro,  erected  in  1557.  Kapallo 
is  A  thriving  commercial  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  wax  and  of  soap,  and  of  laces 
in  thread  and  in  cottoCt;  it  has  fisheries  of  coral  and  tunny. 

SAPE  is  the  crime  of  liaving  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  against  her  consent  and 
force.  The  essence  of  the  wense  is  liiat  force  be  used,  and  it  is  immaterial  what  is 
ase  of  the  woman,  tmd  whether  she  is  married  or  single,  chaste  or  unchaste.  The 
only  difference  caused  by  the  habitual  unchastity  of  the  woman  is  that  in  such  a  case  it 
is  less  easy  to  satisfy  the  jury  IhSt  the  element  of  consent  was  wanting.  The  two  ele- 
ments of  rape  are  the  carnal  knowledge  and  the  force  used.  As  to  the  element  of  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  woman,  or  force  on  the  part  of  the  man,  several  niceties  often 
occur  in  the  applicaUon  of  the  law,  from  the  great  variety  of  circumstaDces  attending 
tliis  crime.  With  regard  to  an  Idiot  woman,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  resistance  on  her  part,  and  that  the  crime  may  be  committed  though  she  made  no 
rjdiibince.  If  consent  be  extorted  by  fear  and  threats,  or  where  several  men  join 
together,  and  resistance  Is  useless,  this  is  the  same  ns  usiog  violence  to  overpower  the 
wom;io.  Where  the  woman  is  stupefied  by  drink,  so  that  the  power  of  resistance  is 
aaoibiliited,  it  is  the  same  »  knocking  her  down.  In  a  case,  however,  where  force  is 
used  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  woman  afterward  in  some  degree  consents,  the  crime 
of  rape  will  riot  be  committed,  thougli  the  evidence  may  estaUisli  the  crime  of  assault. 
Some  difficult  cases  have  occurred  with  reference  to  married  women  who  have  been 
beguiled  by  men  peraonating  their  husbands,  and  so  l>een,  in  a  certain  sense,  cheated  out 
of  tlieir  consent.  But  it  has  been  rei>eatedly  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  tliat  such  an  offense  was  not  rape. 

One  of  the  important  circumstances  attending  the  crime  of  rape  is  the  mode  of  proof, 
and  in  tills  respect  it  differs  from  other  crimes.  It  is  held  to  be  all  but  essentia^  as  a 
corroboration  of  the  woman's  story,  that  if  her  cries  of  resistance  were  not  heard,  at  all 
events  she  should  have,  immediately  after  the  offense,  oomplnined  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  her  friends  or  relations.  It  is  not  allowed  to  give  m  evidence  the  particulars  of 
Buch  complaint,  but  merely  the  fu!t  that  she  made  a  complaint  agunst  some  person. 
Unless  this  imports!  particular  be  proved,  her  evidence  Is  looked  upon  with  great  sus- 
picion, and  may  be  discredited  by  the  jury,  unless  there  were  peculiar  circumMancea  to 
account  for  the  want  of  such  complaint.  One  of  the  common  defenses  to  a  charge  of 
rape  is  the  unchastity  of  the  woman,  the  object  being  to  render  It  unlikely  that  ebe  did 
not  consent,  and  hence  it  is  in  practice  considered  a  proper  question  for  the  prisoner's 
couusel  to  put  to  her,  whether  she  had  not  had  connection  with  the  prisoner  before  or 
with  other  men;  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  cautioned  by  the  judge  tht^  she  is  not  bound 
to  answer  such  questions  unless  likes.  If,  however,  she  denies  the  accusation,  wlt- 
neflses  may  be  called  to  contradict  her  on  that  point. 

The  crime  of  rape  ia  felony  by  the  law  of  England,  and  Is  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labor.  Of  late  attempts'  have  l>een  made  to  add  flogging  or 
corpora]  punishment  to  the  other  punishment,  but  bills  having  that  object  have  been 
thrown  out  of  parliament.  There  are  several  other  crimes  in  the  same  category  as  rape, 
hut  puaishabte  under  separate  enactments.  Thus,  the  crime  of  having  carnal  connection 
with  a  glri  under  the  age  of  tO  years  is  felony,  and  punishable  like  rape.  Whoever  has  car- 
nal connections  with  a  girl  who  is  between  the  age  of  10  and  12  years,  is  guilty  of  a  mtsrle- 
meanor,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  three  years,  or  Imprisonment  for  two  years  with 
hard  labor.  Consent  of  the  girl  in  these  two  cases  is  Immaterial.  The  forcible  abduction 
of  women  is  divided  into  two  offenses.  Wherever  a  woman  of  any  age  has  property,  and 
is  forcibly  taken  away  with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  the  offense  is  mony, 
punuthable  by  penal  servitude  of  three  to  fourteen  years,  or  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Again,  if  a  girl,  though  having  no  property,  is  under  the  age  of  21,  and  is  n^udulently 
nllured  or  taken  away  out  of  the  possession  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  with  intent  to 
inanry  or  carnally  know  her,  this  is  felony,  punishable  as  in  the  preceding  case.  In  order 
to  the  commission  of  die  latter  offense,  an  improper  motive  is  necessaiy  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  but  the  ewisent  of  the  girl  is  of  no  consequence. 

SAFE,  or  CoLB-BBSD  (Brauka  napus;  see  Bbabska).  a  Uennlal  plant  much  cultivated 
T»th  on  account  of  Its  herb^  and  its  oil-prodacing  see(U.  It  u  a  native  of  Europe, 
:i!id  perhaps  of  England;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  where.it  is  truly  indigenous  and  where 
n;ituralizea.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  brciatica  rapa  (turnip),  B.  campegpnt  (Swedish 
turnip,  colza,  etc.),  B.  oUraeea  (kale,  cabbage,  etc.),  and  B.  pracM  (summ^.  rapei^hst 
botanical  distinction  is  difficult  particularly  as  to  some  of  the  iltdtl«tU6iifm«J|^I^I)r. 
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Lindley  gives  the  foUowing  qmopfioal  view  of  the  most  characteristic  dlffewDceB  of 

these  gpetnes,  la  Morbm'B  Ctfeupadia  ^Affrimdture: 


Leaves  bright  green  B.  rapa. 

Leaves  glaucous — 

Leaves  hispid  when  young.  B.  ,eamjpettrU. 

Iieaves  never  hispid — 

Siliques  spreading:  B.  nopui. 

Siliques  erect — 

Calyx  erect.  B.  eleraeea. 

Calyx  spieading  B.  praoox. 


The  root  of  rape  is  slender,  or  in  cultivation  Bometlmei  becomes  curot-sluiped  (seo 
Navsv);  but  it  never  becomes  turnip-ebaped.   The  stem  is  taller  than  that  of  the  tiu-- 

nip,  or  Swedish  turnip,  and  the  foliage  more  luxuriant.  The  cultivation  of  rape  la  very 
ceueral  Id  mauy  iiarts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  vhich  it  seetua  to  have-  beea 
introduced  into  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  c.;  and  in  the  17thc.,  if  not  sooner, 
large  quantities  of  oil  were  made  from  its  seeds,  chiefly  in  the  fenny  and  other  alluvial 
tlistricis  of  (he  east  of  England,  where  also'  it  has  long  been  most  extensively  cmplo>'cd 
for  feeding  sheep.  On  the  cDOtineot  it  is  not  unusual  to  sow  tape  In  order  to  greeri- 
manuring,  plowiug  its  herbage  into  the  soli,  a  mode  of  enrlcbing  land  much  more  com- 
mon iu  some  parts  of  Europe  than  it  is  in  Britain.  Rape  delights  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
^nd  is  particularly  miitable  for  newly-reclaimed  bogs  and  funs,  in  which  the  turnip  doe% 
vol  succeed  well;  but  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  the  chalk  and  oolite  districts  of 
the  south  of  England.  The  mode  of  cultivation  tloes  not  differ  much  from  that  of  turuip, 
itnd  similar  nianores  are  used.  Iu  rich  soils  rape  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  three,  or 
even  four  feet,  so  that  the  sheep  turned  iu  are  hidden  benefitli  the  leaves  and  seem  to  eat 
their  way  into  the  field.  They  eat  the  stalks  even  more  greedily  than  tite  leaves.  A  too 
exclusive  feeding  on  rape  is,  however,  apt  to  produce  diseases,  which  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  a  supply  of  hny,  etc.,  are  found  nsenil  in  preventing.  When  rape  Is  cultivated  for 
seed  it  is  sown  in  autumn.  When  the  seed  is  npe  rape  is  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  after  a 
diort  time  allowed  for  drying,  tite  seed  is  thmshed  out,  when  the  haulm  is  often  burned, 
a  wasteful  practice,  as  its  decay  affords  more  abundant  and  useful  manure,  and  indeed 
cattle  are  fond  of  it  as  food.  Ri^-cake,  Ihc  mass  of  seeds  from  which  oil  has  been 
obtained  by  crushing,  is  used  for  feeding  oxeu  and  sheep,  but  is  very  inferior  to  linseed- 
cske  and  some  other  kinds  of  oil -cake.  Ground  into  dust  it  is  a  very  vahtable  manure. 
Hape-oH  is  extenMvely  used  for  machinery  and  for  lamps;  but  the  oil  and  cake  so  called 
are  not  exclusively  oMained  from  this  plant,  nor  are  the  names  eolta-oU  ead  need 
to  discriminate  the  produce  of  different  pisnts,  although  in  some  ports  of  Europe  the 
name  colza  is  given  to  varieties  of  brtmiea  eampegtiig  and  B.  eleraeea,  which  are  culti- 
yated  in  tbe  same  way  ss  mpe.  B.prtteox  is  also  cultivated  in  some  ptaees,  being  sown 
in  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  The  seeds  of  other  cruciferous  plants  are  also  crushed 
Indiscriminately  with  these,  and  the  oil  and  cake  sold  by  the  same  names.  See  Ond. — ' 
The  name  rape  is  from  the  same  root  as  Qer.  rept,  and  Lat.  rapa  (a  turnip);  cote-xed  and 
colza  from  the  same  as  kale. 

SAPHAEL,  or  Eafpaeux)  Santi,  m  Sanzio.  called  by  his  countryinen  II  Bimno, 
"  the  divine,"  is  ranked  by  almost  universal  opinion  as  the  greatest  of  painters.  He  was 
b.  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  m  1497,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  who  was 
his  first  instructor,  he  was  placed  under  Pietro  Pcnigino,  the  nio»t  distiaguishetl  painter 
of  the  period,  who  was  then  engaged  on  Imporiant  works  in  ihe  city  of  Perugia.  In 
1504  Raphael  visited  Florence,  and  improved  his  style  by  studying  composition  and 
expression  in  tbe  works  of  Masaccio,  and  color  and  effect  in  those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
He  seems  to  liave  lived  in  Florence  till  1508,  when  he  went  to  Rome  on  the  invitation 
of  pope  Julius  II.  His  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  and  numerous  important 
works  were  then  commenced.  Julius  died  m  1518,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  continued 
Raphael's  services,  and  kept  his  great  powers  constantly  in  exercise.  Tlie  works  of 
Rai^ael  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes:  His  first  style,  when  under  the  influence 
of  Peru^tuo's  manner;  his  second,  when  he  pahitcd  in  Florence  from  1S04  to  1508 ;  and 
his  third  style,  which  is  distinguishable  In  the  works  executed  by  him  after  he  aetUed  in 
Rome.  Each  of  these  styles  has  Its  devoted  admirers.  Those  who  incUne  to  tat 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion  prefer  the  first  manner,  as  embodying  purity  ami 
religious  feeling.  His  last  manner,  perfected  when  the  taste  for  classical  learning  and 
art  was  strongly  excited  by  the  discovery  of  numeraus  valuable  works  of  the  clnssic 
period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseurs  as  correctly  embodying  the  highest  art;  while  his 
middle,  or  Florentine  style  is  admired  by  some  as  exemplif^ng  his  powers,  freed  from 
what  they  deem  the  rijpd  manner  of  Perugino,  and  untunted  by  the  conveutionalism  of 
classic  art.  In  all  tliese  different  styles  ne  has  left  works  of  great  excellence.  "The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  In  the  gallery  of  tbe  Vatican,  aiw  "The  Bposalizio,''  or 
Marriaire  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brera  gallery  at  Milan,  belong  to  the  first  period.  The 
"  St.  Catharine,"  in  the  national  gallery,  London;  "  The  Entombment,"  in  the  Bonfhese 
gnllefy,  liome;  "  lia  Belle  Jardinidre.''^  in  tlie  Louvre,  to  his  second  neriod.  While  the 
"  St  Cecilia,"  at  Bologna;  the  "  Uadonna  di  Ban  Sisto,"  at  DntsdWK;  V!im>gJrfeons/' 
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ftt  Hampton  court;  "The  Transflgamtiwi,"  sad  all  the  Ysticaii  fneeoa,  except 
"Ideology;  or,  tlie  D^nite  on  the  Sacnunent,"  ibe  first  be  cxt-cuted  on  hi»  unival 
from  Florence;  are  in  hte  third  maDDer.  or  that  which  peculiarly  niarka  the  Romau 
Bcliool  in  iu  hi^heat  developnwot.  Baphael  died  at  Rome  on  April  9th,  1S20,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday. 

BA.'FHALL,  HoBius  Tacob,  ph.d.,  1798-1868;  b.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  of  Jewieh 
parentage;  educated  In  the  Jewish  coll^  of  CopenbaKen;  received  in  liis  IStli  year  the 
Hebrew  academic  degree  which  procurra  for  him  the  title  of  rabbi.  In  1813  he  went  to 
Eufflaiid.  where  be  spent  six  vears  studying  the  Eiigllsh  language ;  tbuu  travuled,  and 
fatudied  at  the  university  of  GieBsen  1821-24.  In  1825  he  settled  in  London ;  gave  lec- 
tures in  188a  on  the  Kblical  poetry  of  Uie  Hebrews;  in  18S4  published  the  Jl^nvte 
Bedew;  in  1841  was  appointed  rabbi  preacher  of  the  synagogue  ut  Biimingham.  In 
1849  he  was  invited  as  rubbi  preacher  to  the  Anglo-German  congregation  of  the  "ffreat 
wnagogiie"  RmiJethamH  in  New  York.  His  principal  published  works  are  the 
^Micat Higtory  of  the  Jem,  3  vols. ;  trauslatious  of  Eighie^n^rtatitea  <^  tkelSthna  jointly 
with  O.  A  de  Sola;  and  other  transhiUoos  from  Hebrew  writers. 

lUtnU'HIAj  or  Ebootibii,  is  a  disease  which  was  much  more  prevalent  some  con- 
turies  ago  than  it  is  at  present.  It  ts  defined  as  "  u  train  of  morbid  syniplonis,  pro:}uced 
by  tlie  slow  and  cumulative  action  of  a  specific  poison  peculiar  to  wheat  and  rye,  and 
which  gives  rise  to  couvuIsionB,  gangrene  of  th^  extremities,  and  death"  (Aitken's^jVn«0 
and  Practice  of  Medievm,  1858,  p.  882).  It  has  been  described  under  various  nnmee. 
From  the  10th  to  the  14th  centuries  )(  was  known  aa  St.  Antfwwj/'a  fire,  n  title  which  bus 
been  since  associated  with  erysipelas.  It  was  then  desclibed  as  epidemic  gangreni:. 
The  name  raphamu  wals  first  ^ven  to  it  by  LlnnC,  who  Uiouglit  the  morbid  symptoms 
were  defwndent  upon  the  mixture  of  rapAtfnv*  rafkanUtmm,  or  jointed  cfanriock,  with 
the  wheat  used  as  food.  It  was  minKCied  aa  early  as  the  end  of  tLc  16th  c.  that  the  dis- 
ease was  due  to  the  development  of  a  fungus  on  the  grain,  and  this  fact  Is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt,  although  some  writers  hold  (like  Llnn^)  (hat  this  morbid  state  is 
also  prouuced  by  the  admixture  of  poisonous  plants,  especially  hlium  temvUntum  or 
darnel  being  mingled  with  the  grain.  Although  rye  is  the  ordiuarv  seat  of  the  poisonous 
fungus,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains  are  liaUe  to  be  similarly  affected,  and  tu  produce 
simuar  results.    For  an  account  of  the  fungus  see  Dboot. 

There  ore  two  forms  of  the  disease— the  spasmodic  and  the  gangrenous.  The  spas- 
modic form  he|^  with  tingling  or,  itching  of  the  feet  and  hands  and  sometimes  of  the 
brad.  Violent  contracUons  of  the  hands  and  feet,  giving  rise  to  intense  pain  In  the 
joints,  are  a  common  ssrmptom.  The  head  is  much  affeciea,  the  patient  complaining  of 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  anil  Indistinct  vision.  If  coma  or  epileptic  convuh^iDns  8U]>trvene 
thei-c  i»  little  hope  of  recovery.  The  appetite  is  usually  enormous;  spots  lilve  Ihosc  of 
purpura  appear  on  the  face,  and  there  are  seldom  any  si^ns  of  impruvemeut  for  Fome 
weeks.  The  gangrenous  form  begins  with  extreme  Tas8iludc,  and  is  accompanied  by 
some  febrile  disturbance.  The  extremities  are  painful,  cold,  almost  insensible,  and  not 
readily  moved;  and  after  a  varying  time  gangrene  supervenes. 

with  regard  to  treatment,  the  first  thuig  to  do  is  to  replace  the  poisonous  flonr  by 
easily-digested,  nourishing,  wholesome  food.  The  pain  must  be  relieved  by  opiates,  the 
blood  purified  by  the  admin  let  ration  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
system  improved  by  tonics,  such  as  theprcparalions  of  iron,  bark,  etc.  In  the  Rpasmodic 
form  warm  baths  and  gentle  friction  would  probably  prove  serviceable.  Whatever  be 
the  form  of  treatmmt  adopted  the  mortality  m  the  gnperenous  form  is  usually  90  per 
cent.    The  spasmodic  form  Is  much  less  destructive  to  life. 

BA'FHISBS  are  crystals  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  the  Greek  raphit,  a  needle,  and  was  originallv  used  to  denominate  cnrstals  ot 
an  ocicnlarform,  which  are  often  collected  together  in  bundles.  But  crystals  of  various 
forms  ore  found  in  the  cells  of  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  or  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  In  many  kinds  of  plants  tlicy  yvrj  mnoh  abound,  and  often  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  particular  parts  ot  plants.  They  are  very  nrinate  and  are  found  m  anch  delicate 
tissues  OB  the  petals  of  tlie  pela^^oiiiuin. 

BAF'tDAV.  Bee  RAPPABAinrocK. 

RAPIDES',  a  parish  in  central  Louisiana,  on  the  Calcasieu  and  Red  rivers;  bounded 
ii.e.  by  Saline  bayon;  traversetl  lir  the  New  Orleans  bimI  Texas  Pacific  railroad;  1400 
aq.m.;  pop.  '80,  38,007— ^SS7  of 'American  birth:  14,071  colored.  The  surface  is  level 
and  there  are  extensive  puic  forests;  cotton,  sugar,  com,  and  pork  ore  the  staples. 
Chief  town.  Alexandria. 

KATIES  is  said  to  have  had  distinct  meanings  at  different  Umes,  and  In  ancient 
fcncinfrto  have  faeen  a  Ions  cutting  brosdswonl;  out  forthe  last  century  at  least  tlie 
rapier  has  been  a  light,  hifnily'tempered,  edgeless,  thmsiing  weapon,  finely  pointed  and 
about  8  ft,  in  length.  It  was  for  long  the  favorite  weapon  in  dueling,  and  was  worn  by 
every  f>entlemAn.  At  present  it  is  worn  only  on  occasions  of  court  ceremonial,  and 
nnswer<i  no  other  purpose  than  to  incommode  the  wearer.  In  war  a  raraer  could  mver 
have  Leen  of  any  service.  Digitized  by  vjOOy  It: 
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HAPnf  DE  THOTSAB,  Paul  vb,  a  French  historian  of  England,  was  descended 
from  a  Protestant  Savoyard  family,  vlildi  settled  in  France  Id  the  16th  c,  and  was  bom 

at  Costrcs,  in  Languedoc,  Mar.  35,  1661.  He  studied  at  the  Protestant  coUegu  of  Sau- 
mur,  and  passed  as  advocate  in  1679,  but  had  no  Uking  for  the  profession;  anu  when  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him  to  leave  Fraaee,  he  sought  employment  first  in  Eng. 
land  (wliere  he  was  unsuccessful),  and  afterward  in  Hollimd.  where  he  enlisted  in  a 
corps  of  volunteers  at  Utrecht,  formed  by  his  cousin-german,  Daniel  de  Rapin.  With 
his  company  he  followed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  England  In  1888,  was  made  ensign  in 
the  following  year,  and  distinguished  himself  oy  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Cnrrickfeipis,/ 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  siege  of  Limerick,  where  he  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket-ball.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Portland's  son, 
with  whom  he  traveled  in  Holland,  Gennany,  and  Italy,  after  which  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Hague;  but  in  1707  withdrew  with  his  family  to  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of 
Clcvcs,  where  he  devoted  the  remaining  17  years  of  his  life  to  tlie  composition  of  his 
great  work.  The  severity  of  his  labors  is  believed  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He  died 
Hay  16,  1735.   Rapin's  HiaUnre  ^AngUterre  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  8  vols,  the 

J'car  before  bis  death.  It  was  undoubtedly,  as  Yoltnire  has  said,  the  best  work  on  £n^ 
history  that  hod  until  tiien  appeared:  full,  miaute,  careful  In  citing  authorities, 
clear,  rapid,  and  accurate  in  narration,  methodical  in  the  arrangement  of  its  materials, 
compunitivety  impartial  in  spirit,  and  yet  betraying  on  the  pait  of  the  author  an  honor- 
able revereace  for  law  and  liberty.  Kapin  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romaua,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  work  was  continued  to  the  tleath 
of  William  HI.  by  David  Duront  (Hague,  S  vols.,  1784).  The  best  edition  of  tlic  Ilutoire 
in  its  augmented  form  is  by  Lefsbvre  de  Saint-Marc  (Hague,  16  vols..  1?4&,  ^  aeg.).  Tbo 
original  was  translated  into  English  by  the  rev.  Nicholas  Tiudol,  ica.  (Loud.  15  vols., 
1731^1).  and  subsequently  by  ^hn  Kelly,  barrister  (in  2  vols.  foL). 
RA.PP,  Georoe,  and  Fredebick.   Bee  Habhohkts, 

BACT,  JsAH,  Count,  a  French  gen.,  was  b.  at  Colmar,  In  Uie  department  of  Hout- 
Rhin,  France,  April  S7, 1778.  He  was  intended  for  Jhe  church,  but  nis  taste  for  a  mlli> 
tary  life  led  him  to  enroll  himself  (I're8)in  the  mounted  "chasseurs"  of  the  French  army. 
Riipp  distinguished  himself  by  dashing  gallantry  in  Oerroany  and  Egypt,  nud  on  the 
death  of  Desaix  at  Marengo  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon.  His  brilliant  cliarf^e 
at  Austerlitz  upon  the  Russian  imperial  guard,  winch  put  the  latter  to  a  complete  rout, 
was  rewarded  with  the  grade  of  gen.  of  division  (Dee.  24,  1805).  But  Rapp  joined  to 
the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness  a  quick  and  unerring  judgment,  wbieli  enabled*  him 
not  ooly  fuli^  to  comprehend  Napoleon's  plans,  and  execute  to  tbe  spirit  the  duties 
Intrusted  to  him,  but  also  at  times  to  amend  and  even  disobey  his  orders  with  the  hap> 
piest  results.  The  latter  was  the  case  at  Lobau,  where  Rapp  s  dbobediencc  decided  tlie 
battle  in  favor  of  Napoleon;  and  for  this  service  he  was  named  a  count  of  the  empire 
(Auir.  1,  1809).  He  opposed  the  Russian  expedition  with  the  utmost  earnestness;  but, 
notwitiistanding,  accompanied  the  emperor  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  adding  on  many 
occasions  to  his  own  reputation  and  the  glory  of  the  French  aims.  His  obstinate  defense 
of  Dantzic  for  nearly  a  year  against  a  powerful  Russian  army  placed  him  in  a  high  posi- 
tion among  military  men;  and  his  chiTalrous  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  unfortu- 
nute  inhabitants  daring  the  siege  was  so  warmly  appreciated  by  them  that  they  presented 
bim  with  a  magnificent  sword  enriched  with  diamonds.  Tlie  Russians,  contirarj*  lo  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  sent  Rapp  »ud  liis  garrison  pinners  to  Russia,  and  he 'did  not 
return  to  France  till  July,  1814.  On  reaching  Paris  he  was  well  received  by  Ijouis 
XVIII. ;  and  in  March,  1815,  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  oppose  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon; but  deserted,  along  with  his  troops,  to  his  old  master,  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  anny  of  the  Rljine  (April  1^,  and  peer  of  France  (June  2).  After 
Waterloo,  Rapp  again  Bulmitted  to  Lnuls,  but  retired  to  Switzerland  for  two  years, 
returning  in  1817,  and  receiving  a  full  pardon  In  tlie  following  year.  He  was  re-ci>'ated 
a  peer  of  Fraaee  (March  6, 1819),  and  held  various  offices  about  the  court;  but,  broken  in 
health  by  constant  hard  service  aud  numerous  severe  wounds,  he  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  8, 
1821.    A  volume  of  memoirs  (1828,  in  8vo)  has  been  published  under  hie  name. 

BAFFAHAlT'irOCK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  North  Fork  and 
the  Rjtpidan,  which  rise  in  the  Blue  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  flow  east- 
Wiirdly  to  tlielr  point  of  union,  40  m.  above  Fredericksburg,  where  the  falls  afford 
*  water-power.  The  river  is  navigable  from  this  point  s.e.  to  Chesapeake  bay,  which  It 
enters  by  a  broad  estuary,  70  m.  long.  The  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  of  secession,  at  Fredericksburg, 
ChancellorBviile,  and  tbe  Wilderness. 

RAPPAHAN'NOCK,a  co.in  n.Virginia,lyingon  the  w.slope  of  the  Blue  ridge  range; 
droned  by  the  Hazel  and  Rappolmnnock  nvers;  230  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,9,297—8,276  of 
American  birth;  8,536  colored.  The  surface  is  very  billy,  there  is  much  beautiful 
scenery,  and  tlie  valleys  are  of  great  fertili^;  wheat,  com,  grass,  mA  pork  are  the 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Washington. 

BAF'FAKEX',  a  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so  called  from  hie  being  generally  armed  witha 
rapary,  or  half-pike.  The  term  was  in  common  use  in  tbe  17th  centurv.-  S^M^  and 
Qiteri^,  Aug.  17,  1861.  Diginzedby  vjOOy  Ic 
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SAFPEE',  a  coarBG-grained  species  of  snu£F(q.v.).  The  word  ie  of  Freucii  dcrivii- 
tiou,  ttod  arose  from  this  species  of  sduS  being  munufactured  from  dried  tobacco  by 
m«uiis  of  the  rape  or  raape,  an  iestnimeot  b}'  which  the  thin  parts  of  the  leaf  were  cut 
from  the  .veius  aud  fibers,  the  latter  alooe  bciog  used  in  tiie  manufacture  of  rappee. 

BAf  'FEK,  a  small  Swiss  coin,  nyide  of  an  nlloy  of  copper  and  tin,  forming  the 
^^tii  part  of  the  modern  franc  (q.v.),  and  therefore  equivalent  to  the  French  cen- 
time. The  old  Swiss  franc  (=  about  Is.  2d.  sterllne)  was  tdso  divided  Into  100  rappen. 
The  rappen  was  first  coined  at  Frelbni^,  and  took  Its  name  from  the  head  of  a  raren 
(Ger.  rnbe,  pronounced  in  some  parts  rape)  impresaed  upon  it. 

KAFTp'BES.   See  Accifitbss. 

BAXATOVOA.   See  Cook  Islastdb. 

RAR'ITAN,  a  river  in  n.  New  Jersey,  88  m.  long,  formed  of  two  bran<^e8,  the  n. 
branch  risiiig  in  the  highlands  of  Morris  co.,  and  the  s.  branch  finding  its  source  tn 
Morris  co.,  flows  through  Hunterdon  co.,  uniting  with  the  n.  branch  to  form  the 
Karilun  in  central  Somerset  CO.,  thence  intersecting  Middlesex  co.,  empties  into  Baritan 
hay  nt  Perth  Amboy.  In  itB  course  it  passes  the  cities  of  Somerville  and  New  tiruus- 
wick,  aiitl  is  navigable  to  the  latter  city,  lo  m.  above  ita  mouth. 

BAS  —  (Ileb.  ffwA),  an  Anibic  word,  signifying  "head,"  "promontorj',"  occurs  in  the 
Dame's  of  mnny  capes  on  the  Arabian  aud  n.  African  coasts,  ami  also  in  Sicily  anil 
Malta;  as  Rasigclbi  (corrupted  from  Rasi-calbo),  "thedo"'s  cape,"  oii  tlie  n.  coast  of 
Sicily;  Kns-el-Abyod,  "white  cape,'*  on  the  coast  of  Piuestine;  lias  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
"cupe  of  the  gate  of  tears,"  at  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  Ras-cl-Jca^rah,  "cape  of  the 
peninsula;"  Kas-el-Had,  the  eastern  point  of  Arabia. 

affections  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  a  red  superficial  efflorescence, 
diffused  or  m  patches,  disappearing  under  pressure,  and  usually  ending  in  desquamation. 
To  this  division  of  cutaneous  disorders  belong  rubeola  (or  measles),  scarlaiina  (or  scarict 
fever),  erysipelas  (or  St.  Anthony's  fire),  erythema,  roseola  (or  scarlet-rasli),  and  urti- 
caria (or  nettle-rash).  Of  these  nL^es,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas  are  rather  to  L)e 
r^pirded  as  fevers  or  blood  diseases  than  as  cutaneous  diseases,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
I)hra8e.  \ 

BASHI  (i.e. ,  Rabbi  Solomon  [Shelomo]  Izaaki,  or  Ben  Izaak,  often  erroneously  called 
Jarclii).  tlie  grcntest  Jcwisli  commeutntor  and  exegete,  was  born  about  1040,  in  Troycs, 
in  Frjiuce.  The  niii^e  of  liis  studies  was  as  extraordinarily  wide  as  were  his  early 
developed  faculties  bnlliant,  and  his  industry  aud  ptT-  everance  enormous.  Pliilology, 
philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy,  civil  aud  canonical  law,  exegesis,  were  the  chief 
branciica  of  his  learning;  and  to  a  tare  proficiency  in  them,  he  united  a  complete  mas- 
tery over  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmudical  sources.  In  order  furtlier 
to  perfect  himself  for  his  gigantic  task,  he  traveled  for  seven  years,  Tlsitlng  tlic  acade- 
mies of  Itflly,  Greece,  Germany,  Palestine,  Egypt,  wlicre  ho  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  age,  collecting  their  sayings  and  lc,cal  decisions.  His  chief  work — and 
one  universally  recognized  as  tlie  principal  worlt  of  all  scriptural  exegesis — is  his  com- 
mentary to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Up  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  superseded 
by  any  other,  although  in  the  province  of  philology  and  antiquities,  iuvostigation  has 
l«;en  much  furtheretl  since  his  time.  Ra-iihi's  style  is  extremely  brief  and  concise,  yet 
clear  land  pregnant;  ol^cure  anil  abstruse  (as  it  has  becu  pronounced  by  seme)  only  to 
those  who  lack  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge.  According  to  the  fashion  of  its 
day.  it  is  replete  with  allegorical  or  rather  poetical' 11  lustrations,  gatliered  from  the  wi(ie 
fieldR  of  tlie  Midrash  within  and  without  the  Talmuil;  and  many  a  passage  is  thus  prc- 
eervcd  to  us,  which,  in  tlic  disordered  state  of  those  manuscripts,  would  probjibly  otliur- 
wise  have  bnen  lost.  This  commenUiry — entirely  translated  mlo  Latin  by  Brcithaupt, 
and  partly  also  into  German — was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Hebi*ew  (Reggio,  1474), 
and  has  since  beeii  reprinted  with  almost  every  complete  edition  of  the  Ilcbrew  Bible. 
Of  his  numerous  otiier  works  is  first  to  be'mentioncn  his  commentaiy  to  S8  trcatls^-s  of 
the  Talmud,  supplemented  after  his  death  by  liis  grandson,  Samuel  ben  Meier;  furtlier, 
a  commentary  to  the  Pirke  Aboth;  xXxepardfS,  treating  of  laws  and  ceremonies;  a  col- 
lection of  legial  votes  ami  dccisionB;  a  commentnry  to  Midrash  Rahbaii;  a  book  of  medi- 
cine; a  poem  on  the  unity  of  God,  etc.,  etc.    He  died  about  1105;  and  such  was  his 

fjiety  and  his  surpassing  eminence,  that  later  generations  wove  a  shining  garland  of 
egenda  around  his  head.  The  confusion  of  l€ishi  with  two  Jarchis,  who  lived  long 
after  him.  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  accounted  for.  They  bore  that  surname 
because  they  were  born  at  Lunel,  Jerach  being  the  Hebrew  for  moon,  luneia  fS^nch. 

BASE,  Basmus  Christian,  a  distinguished  Danish  philologist,  was  b.  at  Brendekilde, 
near  Odcnse,  in  the  island  of  FUnen,  Nor.  23,  1787;  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808 
published  hts  first  work,  Vfjledning  til  det  I^anddce  eller  gamle  mrdieke  Spj-og  (Rules  of 
the  Icelandic  i.angua(p,  or  the  Ancient  Language  of  the  North).  During  the  years 
1807-12  lie  occupied  himself  with  drawing  up  grammatical  systems  for  moft  of  tlie  Ger- 
manic, Slavic,  and  Romanic  tongues,  and  in  comparing  them  with  thpse^f  I^difri  I  He 
then  visited  Sweden,  where  he  commenced  to  study  Finnish;  aili^llii^nS^ra&^^icrto 
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IceluDtl,  where  lie  lived  for  two  or  three  years,  perfecting  hie  Knowledge  of  the  hioguage, 
the  hiblory,  and  the  sagaa  of  the  iDbabitants.  On  bis  return  to  Copeahageo  he  wus 
appointed  sub-libi-aiiaa  to  the  uiiiveiri^;  and  in  1818  published  a  splendid  work.  Under- 
tuiegelM  ovt  dei  gamU  nonffute  eUer  Idandike  Sproga  Oprindelte  (Researches  coDcernlnjr  the 
Origin  of  the  Icelui^'c  or  Aocient  Lanmiage  of  the  North),  which  led  Grimm  to  hia 
famous  discovery  of  the  tUsplacement  of  conBonabtd  in  the  Teutonic  laog^iages.  Fre- 
Tious  to  this,  however,  he  had  resolVed  to  visit  Asia;  and  after  spending  a  year  (1817)  in 
Stoekhoim.  where  he  pubhshed  his  admirable  ^nj7e2«a^%'^r^^aer«  (Anglo-SaixonGnim- 
mar^,  and  the  first  critical  and  complete  edition  of  the  two  great  monuments  of  Scandi- 
uaTtan  mythologv,  the  Saorra  Bdda  and  the  Edda  Saemundar,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  devoted  himself  for  two  years,  with  intense  eagerness,  to  the  study  of  the  orien- 
tal langua^,  principally  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Ambic,  but  not  failing  to  acquire,  at 
the  same  time,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Russian  and  Finnish.  Thus  equipped  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Astrakhan,  where  he  stayed  six  weeks,  to  study  the  language  of  the  Tartnrs, 
and  then  commenced  a  journey  through  the  country  of  the  Turkomans,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia  (wlicre  he  added  the  Mongol  and  Mantchu  dialects  to  Ids  already  enormous  lin- 

Ststic  acquisitions),  Hindustan  (cvilttvating  in  the  last-mentioned  country  the  societ^y  of 
^ued  Brahmans,  and  visiting  all  their  great  schools),  and  Anally  Ceylon,  wliere  he  made 
himself  acqu^uted  with  Cingalese  and  Pali,  and  wrote  his  iS^^aZc^  iS/l;?-ifVbu»v  (Colom- 
bo, 13S3).  In  1828  Raak  returned  to  Copenhagen,  laden  with  leamingand  rare  manuscript 
trcasurcs,  of  which  Uie  neateut  iKirt  was  presented  to  the  university.  In  182JS  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  "literary  history,'*  and  in  1828  of  oriental  languages.  Next  year 
he  was  made  chief  custodier  of  the  university  library;  and  in  1881,  professor  of  Ice- 
Inndic.  But  his  immense  labors  had  exhausted  bis  energies,  and  he  died  Nov.  14,  1832, 
at  the  early  age  of  45,  a  victim  of  hard  work.  Besides  the  productions  already  men- 
tioned. Bofik  wrote  FritUk  SprogJaeTe^^itm.lSSS)',  Dengamle  AegyplUke  Tid*rem.ing  (The 
Ancient  Egyptian  Chronnlogy,  1827);  Den  adiette  Bt^rtuske  lYdMvgaing  (The  Oldest 
Hebrew  Chronology,  1838);  besides  grammars  of  several  languages,  and  a  great  number 
of  mi!!ccllaneoue  articles  in  the  learned  journals  of  the  north,  which  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  published  (Cop.  8  vols.,  1884-88),  together  with  a  life  by  Petersen. 

BAEKOL'NIX  (Rues,  ieparatieti,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  sects  in  the  Russian  church, 
which  date  from  an  early  period,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  general  designation 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  ehurcU  of  Russia,  than  as  a  description  of  an^  specific 
form  of  doctrinal  belief.  Such  dissent  is  traceable  from  the  very  earliest  pcnod  of  the 
distinct  organization  of  the  Russian  church.  A  monk,  named  Andrew,  in  1003;  another, 
called  Demitry  (Demetrius),  in  the  12th  c. ;  an  Armenian  monk,  named  Martin,  who  was 
burned  as  a  heretic  at  Constantinople  in  the  end  of  tiie  same  century;  Leo,  bishop  Of 
Rostow,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I4th,  and  Strigolnik  and  Nikita  toward  Its  close— are 
all  mcniioned  as  having  originated  or  propagat^  heresies  of  various  kinds.  A  still  more 
remarkable  and  more  formidable  organization — a  form  of  Crypto-Judaism — was  intro- 
duced in  the  15th  a  by  a  concealed  Jew,  called  Zacharias,  who  succeeded  in  gaining 
many  followers.  One  of  these,  called  Zosima,  is  particularly  noticeable  as  having 
obtained  much  popularity,  and  even  managed  to  have  himself  elected  metropolitan  of 
Uoscow.  His  sect,  which  studiously  concealed  itself  wherever  this  concealment  seemed 
necessary,  was  condemned  by  a  synod  (1490},  and  repressed  with  great  rigor;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  concealed  and  precarious  footing,  and  is  said  to  possess  disciples 
even  to  this  day,  especially  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  under  the  name  of  fieles- 
newschtschina.  A  sect,  wliose  leading  principles  were  borrowed  from  the  Geruian  retorm- 
ers,  was  founded  in  1568  by  Matthias  Baschkin ;  but  it  was  condemned  at  a  synod  in 
]K[cBcow,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  much  hold  on  the  people. 

But  it  is  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  that — the  separation  of  the  sects  from  the 
national  church  having  become  more  tangible,  from  its  involving  non-conformity  with 
the  established  worship — the  de^gnation  of  Raskolnik  finds  its  fullest  application.  At 
that  period  a  complete  revision  of  the  ancient  Slavonic  liturgical  and  ritual  books,  which 
had  suffered  grievously  from  the  ignorance,  and  probably  also  from  the  heterodoxy  of 
transcribers,  was  undertaken  by  tie  patriarch  Nikon.  See  Philippinb,  The  revised 
books  were  introduced  into  the  churches  by  the  authority  of  the  czar  as  well  as  of  the 
patriarch;  but  many  of  the  clergy  and  people  resisted  the  innovation,  and  refuf^d  (lie 
new  liturgies.  Foremost  among  the  recusants,  or  non-conformists,  wore  those  who  had 
already  been  sectaries  upon  other  grounds;  but  all  differences  were  to  some  extent 
merged  in  this  common  ground  of  protest,  and  all  were  known  under  the  common  appel- 
lative Raskolniks. 

In  later  Russian  history  the  Raskolniks  are  sometimes  called  by  the  name,  which  they 
themselves  affect,  of  Starowierzi  ("men  of  the  old  faith"),  or  Prawaslawunie  ("ortho- 
dox"). Each  sect  has  its  specific  doctrinal  peculiarities;  but  most  of  them  follow  certain 
common  observances,  in  which  lies  their  tangible  difference  from  the  national  church. 
They  cross  themselves  with  the  first  and  middle  finger,  and  not  wiili  the  first  three 
fingers;  they  use  only  the  unrevised  service-books;  they  repeat  Hallelujah  only  twice; 
in  church  ceremonies  they  turn  from  left  to  right,  and  not  from  ri^t  to  left;  they  use 
seven  and  not  five  alUtf-breads  In  the  eucharistic  offering:  ther  pnjrHci£^ilp| anly  to 
■Dcieht  pictures,  or  those  painted  by  tfaemaelves;  they  use  iiS't^^l»t^ll«3^^^U^  of 
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the  ordinary  gtosb;  they  atten<l  onTy  tbdr  own  dmrches,  and  hold  no  communion  of 
u'orsliip  witli  tbe  tnetnbers  of  (he  Dational  clnveh;  tb^  never  or  cut  their  luur,  and 
odlierie  strictly  tu  tbe  old  Russian  coataime. 

They  may  be  divided,  in  general,  into  two  cfasBes — those  which  have  popes 
(prices),  and  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  priestly  ord^.  The  former  an  in  evtfry 
respect  dore  moderate  and  more  free  from  fanaticifim  than  the  Baskolniks,  who  discard 
the  ministry  of  priests.  Their  priests,  boweTer,  hare  often  been  outcagts  of  tlie  orthodox 
church,  who  betook  themaelvea  to  the  rival  communioo.  Hie  most  notable  among  tbe 
Baskoloiks  of  tbia  class  are  those  called  Peremasanowschtina,  who  re-onlain  all  popes 
joining  their  communion;  the  Jewlewschtschina,  who  am  said  to  permit  freedom  of 
divorce  and  exchange  of  wives;  Dositheowschtscbina,  so-called  from  tlitjlr  founder,  a 
monk  named  Dnsitbeus;  and  Tschernobolzl,  whose  chief  distinction  consif^ts  in  rtifusing 
to  take  an  oath,  and  to  say  the  prayer  for  tbe  emperor  prescribed  in  the  liturgy.  Of  the 
popeless  Raskolniks,  the  chief  are  the  Philippias  (q.T.),  tbe  Pomorffinions  or  Kebaptizers, 
tlm  TfaeodonaxiB—an  ofEshoot  of  the  PomorsBnians — and  a  sect  of  mystic  spirltualiBts  with 
strong  Protestant  and  rationalistic  leanings,  c^ed  Duchohorzen.  A  curious  develop- 
ment of  the  Raskolniks  movement  is  foujid  in  the  Siimokrischtchina  (self-baptizers)  and 
the  Samostrtgolscbtschina  (self-ordainers).  among  wliom  each  one  administers  baptism 
to  litmself,  each  priest  ordains  himself,  and  each  monk  or  nun  performs  tlic  ceremony  of 
their  own  consecration  without  the  interposition  of  the  regular  ministry.  It  may  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  that  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  various  sectaries,  there  is 
f<mnd  largely  mixed  up  with  religious  fanaticism  an  element  of  communism  and  of  dis- 
affection toward  the  reigning  dynasty,  or,  more  properly,  toward  tlie  establislicd  order 
of  things.  The  latter  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  rigorous  measures  of  repression 
under  which  tbe  Baskolniks  have  suSiered  for  many  successive  generations.  The  former 
in  nn  ordinary  accompaniment  of  tlie  sectarianism  of  the  poor,  and  is  especially  frequent 
among  sectaries  of  the  peasant  class. 

RASP  AIL,  FKAK901B  ViNcmrr,  17M-1878;  b.  lEVanoe;  fotwhtat  tbo  barricades  in 
tlie  revolution  of  1880.  He  opposed  the  government  of  Louis  Fhtllpiw,  and  was  prose- 
cuted for  his  newspaper  articles,  and  for  liis  membershipof  illegal  societies.  In  1831  he 
publislied  Cour»  Mementaire  d'A^nculiure  et  d'£conomie  RureUe;  and  in  1887  S^xliine  de 
'  Chimie  Organique.  In  1852  be  was  imprisoned  for  his  opposition  to  tiie  coup  d'etat.  On 
his  release  he  went  to  Bel^ura.  He  was  a  member  of  uiu  eorpt  ligidaXiJ  in  1S09,  and  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  1876-77. 

BABFBEBBT,  Bubm  identi,  tbe  most  valued  of  all  the  species  of  rubus  (q.v.).  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  with  5  or  3  leaflets,  which  are  white  and  very  downy  lieneatli,  stems 
nonriy  erect,  downy,  and  covered  with  very  numerous  small  weak  prickles;  drooping 
flowers,  and  erect  whitish  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Tbe  wild  mspbony  has  scarlet 
fruit,  and  is  found  in  thickets  and  woods  tbroughont  the  whole  of  Eiintpe  and  the 
n.  of  Asia.  It  is  common  in  Britain.  The  raspbeny  has  long  been  in  cuUivntion  for 
its  fruit  There  are  many  cultivated  varieties,  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  fruit,  much 
exceeding  the  wild  kind  in  size.  Tlie  stem  In  a  wild  state  Is  8  to  4  ft.  high ;  in  cultivu- 
tion,  6  to  8  ft.  or  upward.  Some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  also  more  branching  than 
is  common  in  a  wild  state,  the  stem  of  tbe  wild  plant  being  simple  or  nearly  so.  The 
root  is  creeping,  perennial;  the  stems  only  biennial,  besring  fr'.iit  in  the  second  year, 
woody,  hut  with  very  large  pith.  Plantations  of  raspberries  are  most  easily  miide  by 
means  of  suckers.  The  nispberry  loves  a  light  rich  soil,  and  is  rather  partial  to  a  stiady 
situation.  The  tall  kinds  are  unsuitable  in  situations  much  exposed  to  winds,  as  the 
stems  are  easily  broken.  The  rows  are  generally  about  4  ft.  apart,  the  plants  3  lo  4  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  young  stems  are  thinned  out  to  allow  free  access  of  nlr  to  those 
which  are  left.  Stakes  are  often  used  to  support  the  stems,  or  they  are  variously  tied 
together.  The  fruit  is  used  for  dessert;  for  jams,  jellies,  etc. ;  for  making  or  flavoring 
many  kinds  of  sweetmeats;  and  mixed  with  brandy,  wine,  or  vinegar,  for  the  preparation 
of  li.  syrup.  It.  vinepar,  etc.  Different  preparations  of  it  are  used  in  medicme  in  cases 
of  fever,  inflammation,  etc.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  a  particularly  grateful  and  cooling 
drink  in  fevers.  Raspberries,  fermented  either  alone  or  along  with  currants  or  cherries, 
vield  a  strong  and  very  agreeable  wine,  from  which  a  very  powerful  spii-it  can  be  made. — 
^ime  of  the  other  species  of  rvbtu,  most  nearly  resembling  the  raspberry,  produce  also 
agreeable  fruits.  R.  odoratus  is  a  hi^ly  oiaamental  shrub,  a  native  Canada  and  the 
northern  states  of  America,  is  frequent  in  gardens  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
rarely  produces  its  fruit  in  Britain. 

BASFBEBST  VZITSOAB,  a  culinary  preparation,  conmating  of  raspticTTy  juice,  vine- 

Sr,  and  sugar.  It  is  best  made  by  putting  carefully  gathered  and  very  ripe  raspberries 
to  jars,  and  when  as  full  as  they  will  hold  of  the  fruit,  fill  up  tlie  Jar  with  good  vine- 
BKt:  after  8  or  10  days,  pour  off  the  vineeor,  and  Igt  the  fruit,  dr^n  for  some  hours.  The 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  juice  thus  obtauied  is  added  to  another  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  This  is  sometimes  repeated  a  third  time,  and  tlien  the  liquid 
is  gently  boiled  for  about  five  minutes  with  Its  own  weight  of  refined  sugar.  Added  to 
water  it  forms  a  most  refreshing  summer  drink,  and  is  a  useftd  coolin^riok  ia  sick- 
new.  DigilizedbyLiOOgle 
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IIAS3EL,  Loins  Natiukiel,  1844-71;  b.  Fmnce;  reared  a  Protestant;  gractuate  of 
tbe  poly  teclinlc  school  ia  1862,  and  of  tbc  military  school  of  Mctz  in  1806;  soon  achieved 
TcputatioQ  as  a  writer  on  military  matters.  After  the  capitulation  of  Bazaiue  at  Aletz  he 
escaped,  and  dcnouuced  that  clii^;  and  when  Faria  capitulated  and  terms  of  pence  were 
made  by  the  Thiers  government,  Rassel  joined  the  government  of  Paris,  which  rejected 
peace  on  those  terms,  and  fought  in  its  service  againat  the  national  forces.  Taken  pris- 
oner by  the  latter  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  treason,  and  aentenced  to  be  ^lot. 
The  high  esteem  that  his  talents  and  character  had  won  him  were  testified  in  petitions 
for  clemency  from  his  fonner  associates  who  had  not  acted  with  him,  but  which  were 
uusuccessf  uf,  and  he  was  shot  Kov.  38,  1871. 

XASTADT,  a  t.  and  fortr^  in  Baden,  stands  on  the  river  Murg,  3  m.  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rhine,  and  16  m.  B.w.  of  Karlsruhe.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Baden  railway. 
Steel  wares,  weapons,  and  tobacco  arc  manufactured.  From  1T25  to  1771  the  town  was 
the  l-esidence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden-Baden.  From  18401111  1866  the  fortress  of 
Ristadt  was  occulted  by  the  troops  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  Rastadt  ia  menior- 
able  for  two  congresses — the  former  in  1714,  when  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  brought  tlie 
wiir  of  the  Spani^  succession  to  a  close,  was  signed  between  marshal  Yillars  auu  prince 
Eugene;  and  tlie  latter  In  1799.  On  the  breakiug  up  of  the  congress  of  1799  withoutauy 
definite  result,  the  three  Fren<^  plenipotentiaries  set  out  for  Strasbourg  on  the  evening 
of  April  19;  but  they  liad  scarcely  got  beyond  the  gates  of  Rastadt  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  number  of  Austrian  hussars;  two  of  the  three  were  slain,  and  tlie  tliird 
sabered,  and  left  for  dead  in  a  ditch.  The  papers  of  tlic  legation  were  carried  off,  but  no 
further  spoil  was  taken.  This  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  roused  the  iudig- 
n;ition  aud  horror  not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  Europe.  The  iostigutor  and  conductor 
of  the  assault  were  never  known.  Pop.  '76,  12,205.  Rastadt  is  now  officially  spelled 
Rittatt. 

BAT,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  larger  species  of  the  genus  mut.  See  Mouse.  Two 
species  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  the  only  species  found  in  Britain,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  Earope,  and  both  very  widely  distributed  over  the  world:  the  Black  Rat 
(M.  rattvi)  and  the  Brown  R.\t  Uf.  decumanuM).  Extremely  abundant  as  these  animals 
now  are,  their  introduction  into  Europe — which,  if  at  all  through  human  agency,  was  ■ 
uutntuntionolly  so — took  place  within  recent  times.  Neither  of  them  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  Botu  appear  to  be  natives  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  where  other  nearly 
allied  spffies  are  also  found.  The  black  rat  found  its  way  to  Europe  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16tli  c:  the  brown  rat  first  appeared  at  Astnikhau  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
and  rciichwi  Britain  and  the  western  countries  of  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  Jacobites  of  Britain  were  accustomed  to  delight  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  It  came  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  chose  to  call  it  the  JIanoTerian  rat.  It  also 
received  tiie  name  of  Noraay  rat,  from  a  t)elief,  unquestionably  erroneous,  that  it  was 
introduced  from  Norway,  a  country  wliich  it  did  not  reach  until  long  after  it  was  fully 
establishetl  in  Britain. 

These  two  species  are  like  one  another,  and  very  similar  in  tlieir  habits.  The  brown 
rat  is  the  larger  and  more  powerful  of  the  two,  and  has  waged  war  against  the  other  with 
such  success' aa  to  cause  its  total,  or  almost  total,  disappearanco  from  many  places  where 
it  was  once  very  abundaut;  so  that  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  black  rat  was 
pnce  plentiful  and  troublesome,  it  would  now  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  obtain 
a  single  specimen.  Ruts,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  do  not  scruple  to  devour  the  weaker 
even  of  their  own  kind.  The  extirpation  of  the  black  rat  does  not,  howevci',  always 
follow  from  the  introduction  of  tbe  brown  rat,  each  probably  finding  situations  more 
particularly  suited  to  itself.  In  their  native  regions,  they  exisi  altogether;  and  in  some 
l>arts  of  Europe  the  black  rat  is  still  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two.  Both  infest  ships, 
and  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  Uiem  getting  asliore 
at  every  port,  and  establishing  new  colonies,  bo  that  they  are  now  common — and  particu- 
larly the  brown  rat — almost  wherever  commerce  extends. 

The  black  rnt  is  neorl  v  7^  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  Is  almost  8  in.  \cfag. 
The  brown  rat  attains  alcngthof  more  than  10^  in., with  a  tail  little  more  than  8  in.  long. 
Besides  its  larger  size  and  comparative  shortness  of  tail,  it  differs  from  the  black  rat  in  its 
smaller  ears  and  less  acute  muzzle,  as  well  as  in  its  lighter  color  and  shorter  hair.  The  tails 
of  both  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  rings  of  small  scales. 

Both  species  are  extremely  prolific,  breeding  at  a  very  early  oge,  several  times  in  a 
year,  and  producing  from  10  to  14  at  a  birth.  The  excessive  increase  of  their  numbers, 
where  abundant  food  is  to  be  found,  and  there  are  few  enemies  to  interfere  with  them,  is 
thus  easily  accounted  for.  They  sometimes  multiply  amazinglj' in  ships;  and  perhaps 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  sewers  of  towns.  But  in  the  latter  situation,  they  really  ren- 
der good  service  to  the  promoUon  of  public  healtii,  acting  as  scavengers,  and  devouring 
onitnat  and  vegetable  substances,  the  putrefaction  of  which  would  otherwise  be  produc- 
tive of  pestilence.  Such,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  great  use  of  the  rat  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  visits  of  the  plague  to  western  Europe 
and  to  Britain  have  ceased  from  the  very  time  when  rats  became  plentiful.  The  brown 
rat,  inhabiting  sewers,  Is  generally  larger,  fiercer,  and  of  coarecr  api%earance  than  the 
same  species  m  houses  or  boms.   Rats  are  also  often  found  [ip)i^li|Dgitidiifc94^  dry 
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banks,  near  itven,  etc  They  feed  iadlscrtmliiately  on  almOBt  any  kind  of  antnal  or 
vegetable  food;  they  make  depredaUone  in  fl^g  of  grain  and  pnlse,  from  which  ther 
often  carry  off  large  quantiti^  to  be  stored  in  their  holes;  they  deTour  eggs;  tbcy  kill 
poultry,  partridges,  etc ;  they  moke  most  unwelcone  visits  to  dairies  and  store^jlosets; 
aud  tUey  multiply  enormouafy  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'  yards, 
wiiich  afford  them  great  supplies  of  food.  Their  strong  rodent  teeth  enable  them  to 
gnaw  very  hard  substances,  such  as  wood  and  ivory,  either  for  food,  or  in  order  to  make 
their  way  to  mors  tempting  viaiuls. 

They  ara  creatures  ot  no  little  intelligence.  Many  curious  stories  are  toM  of  the  arts 
vhicU  they  employ  to  attain  desirei  objects,  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  detect  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  avoid  it.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  vety 
acute,  and  rhe  professional  ratrcateher  la  very  cweful  that  the  smell  of  bis  bands  shall 
DOC  be  perceived  on  the  trap.  They  are  very  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  bare  in  some 
iustaoces  proved  interesting  pets. 

Tlio  flesh  of  rats  is  eaten,  but  only  by  rude  tribes,  or  when  food  Is  scsrce.  The  skin 
is  used  for  makute  a  fine  kind  of  glove-leather. 

The  name  rat  is  often  popularly  given,  not  only  to  species  nearly  allied  to  these,  but 
to  other  species  of  miaida,  now  ranked  in  dlfEeient  geneia,  suae  of  vblch  ere  noticed 
in  other  artides. 

SAT,  Water.   See  Yotz. 

XATATI'JL,  the  generic  name  of  «  scries  of  cordials,  prepared  usually  by  mixing  cn 
nn  alcoholic  liquor  with  the  juice  of  some  fruit  or  some  flavoring  material,  and  sugar  or 
syrup.  Hie  name  is  of  French  origio,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
the  former  habit  of  preparing  a  choice  drink  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony  of  ratifying  a 
trciity.  A  favorite  flaToring  for  ratafias  is  the  almond — hence,  tiitter  almonds,  cherry, 
pc:tch,  Rpricot,  plum,  and  other  similar  kernels,  are  much  used,  and  hence  small  almoiiil- 
nsLVored  cakes  nro  called  ratafia  cakes;  but  many  other  flavors  are  used,  as  orange  flowers, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  aniseed,  angelica  siafks;  dhocolate;  black  currants,  ci^ee,  etc 

SA.TCH,  OB  Ratchet,  in  machinery,  is  a  small  piece  of  metal,  so  placed  with  one 
end  on  a  pivot  that  the  other  can  fall  into  tlte  teeth  of  a  wheel.  Being  perfectly  free 
to  move  up  and  down,  its  own  weight  makes  U  drop  into  tooth  nflcr  tooth  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  But,  from  the  peculiar  sliape  of  the  teetli^  which  have  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  on  one  side,  and  a  perpendicular  face  on  the  other,  the  wheel  can  only  revolve  in 
one  dirpctiou. 

KATE,  OH  Assessment,  is  a  money  payment  levied  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
real  property,  in  respect  of  some  benetit  to  such  property,  or  in  discharge  of  some  legal 
liability  attaching  to  it.  The  power  of  rating  proprietors  or  tenants  of  lands  is  a  power 
sot  ex&Ung  by  the  common  law  of  £ugland,  except  for  the  repair  of  the  parish  church 
or  of  the  parish  highways;  for  poor  rates,  county  rates,  etc.,  are  all  authorized  by  some 
statute  or  statutes.  A  nitc  is  in  the  nature  of  a  local  tax,  and  therefore  so  far  contrary 
to  the  law,  that  clear  authority  must  always  be  shown  for  levying  it.  Hence,  whenever 
a  statute  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  a  rate  may  \te  imposed,  it  invariably 
states  by  wiiom  the  rate  is  to  be  made,  and  liow  it  is  to  be  enforced,  and  what  appeal 
to  bo  allowed  in  case  of  an  individual  being  aggrieved.  These  conditions  must  all  be 
strictly  complied  with  to  the  letter,  otherwise  the  party  rated  can  raise  objections,  and 
resist  the  rate.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  ^ueral  rule,  that  all  rates  must  be  so  entitled  that 
the  parties  rated  are  informed  even  by  its  heading  whence  the  authority  is  derived.  It 
is  almost  an  invariable  rule  that  the  p^ment  of  rates  is  enforced  in  a  summary  wny  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  performed  by  justices.  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  practically  done  is  by  the  party  who  has  power  to  rate,  or  the  agent 
or  collector,  applying  to  the  justices  for  a  summons,  callling  on  the  rate-payer  to  pay  it. 
If  payment  is  refused  or  neglected,  application  is  next  made  for  a  distress-warrant  to 
enforce  payment,  which  means,  if  the  payment  is  not  made  forthwith,  or  within  a  short 
spccifietl  time,  the  constable  may  seize  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  rate  payer,  and  sell 
them  to  make  up  the  amount;  and  if  there  are  no  goods  to  seize,  the  party  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  specified  time.  As  a  general  rule,  imprisonment  is  only  allowed  after  all 
meana  of  recovering  the  rale  by  distress  or  seizure  of  the  goods  have  failed.  Owing  to 
tlie  strictness  with  which  the  machinery  of  rating  must  be  carried  on  as  directed  by  the 
statute,  the  ingennity  of  the  rate-payers,  whetted  by  the  natural  indisposition  of  mankind 
to  pay  taxes,  constantly  prompts  them  to  detect  flaws  in  the  proceedings,  and  litiration 
in  various  shapes  is  thereby  produced  throughout  the  country.  As  a  new  rate  Is  dmost 
invariably  made  every  year,  and  sometimes  every  half  year,  constant  opportunities  for 
displaying  this  sj^rit  of  resistance  are  afforded. 

XA'TEL,  Mtitttora,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  bear  family,  urnijc^  nearly  allied 
to  the  gluttons  (q.v.).  from  which  it  differs  in  having  one  fa^  molar  less  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  upper  tubercular  teeth  sli^tly  developed.  The  ^n^al  aspect  Is  similar  to  that 
of  the  bad.cers,  but  heavier  and  more  clumsy.  Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which, 
the  Capb  Ratel  {M.  ratel  or  Capenm).  inhabits  the  s.  of  Africa,  and  is  said  to  feed 
much  on  bees  and  their  hoitey,  its  thick  fur  protecting  it  against  their  stings:  the  oilier 
inhabits  the  n.  of  India,  prowls  about  by  night,  is  a  voracious  des9ii»ert<»4BMia^m(l, 
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Bnd  often  BCFBtches  up  recently  interred  bodies  from  tlicir  rr^iixs.  The  Cape  ratcl  is 
about  llie  size  of  a  badger;  gray  al)ove,  black  below.  It  is  eiislly  lamed,  auu  is  amus- 
ingly active  in  conflnement.  continually  running  about  its  cage,  and  lumbliog  etraoge 
ftomersaults  to  attract  the  attention  of  BpectatorB,  from  whicli  It  seems  to  denve  great 
■  pleasure. 

SATEL-I-COTTH,  a  Turkish  sweetme.it,  which  has  become  common  in  confectioners' 
shops  under  several  names,  but  chiefly  tliat  of  •■lumps  of  dcli;^ht."  Its  composition  is 
starch  and  syrup,  sometimes  colored.  It  is  importeti  in  the  form  of  small  cakes,  about 
an  inch  thich,  and  1  or  3  in.  square,  and  evidently  cut  from  a  mass.  These  piea'S 
have  been  sprinkled  vith  powdered  white  sugnr,  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  together 
In  the  small  boxes  in  which  they  are  packed. 

BA'THENAIT,  or  Rathenow,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg',  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Havel  (here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge),  45  m.  W-n.-w.  cf  Berlin. 
It  consists  of  two  portions,  one  old,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the  other  new.  Weav- 
ing, spinning,  and  brick  and  tile  making  are  carried  on,  and  there  arc  three  factories  foi 
making  optical  instruments.    Pop.  '73,  8.600. 

^THKEAIE',  a  market  and  post  t.  of  the  co.  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  situated  aq 
the  river  Deel,  17  m,  a.w.  of  Limerick.  Rathkeale  is  a  place  of  some  inland  commerce, 
but  possesses  no  manufactures  of  anv  note.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  chief  center  of  the 
palatine  settlers  introduced  into  Ireland  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Jacobite  war.  Sev- 
eral of  the  families  still  remiUu  in  the  district.  The  pop.  in  186t  numbered  2,701,  and  in 
'71  had  decreased  to  2,517. 

SATHLIV,  IsLANt)  OF,  an  island  6}-  m.  in  length  by  1^  in  breadth,  in  the  barony  of 
Carey,  co.  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  6^  m.  distant  from  the  coast  of  Ballycsistle,  lut.  64°  36  n., 
lon^.'  9°  15'  w.,  supposed  to  be  the  Ricinia  of  Ptolemy,  and  liicuia  of  Fhny,  and  calU  tl 
vnnously  by  later  writers  Bachri,  Bn^Iin,  uid  Ragheren,  or  Rn^  Erin,  fortress  of  Ire- 
land. Muthlin  bus  been  known  in  lustory  since  tlie  days  of  the  tirst  religious  migiii- 
tions  of  the  Irish  monks  under  Columba;  it  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle 
in  the  Danish  wars,  and  it  afforded  shelter,  after  his  defeat  in  Scotland,  to  Robert  Bruce. 
In  1558  Ilie  Scoltiijh  colony  wliicb  then  inhabited  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  lo'd- 
djpr.ty  SuHsox,  uud  expelled  from  the  island  with  eucli  slaughter,  that  in  1590  Rntliliii 
was  said  to  be  entirely  uninhabited.  The  geological  formation  of  Riithtiii  is  basalt  with 
lime.'ilone,  and  oii  the  e.  side  the  basalt  takes  a  collmmar  form,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Giants' Cause  way  on  the  Irish  and  of  Staffa  on  the  Scottish  shore.  The  soil  U  light,  but 
in  the  sheltered  valleys  productive.  Formerly,  a  considerable  industry  existed  on  the 
island  In  the  manufacture  of  kelp:  but  since  tiie  cessation  of  tlint  trade  (sec  Kelp)  the 
pop.,  which  in  1841  amounted  to  1039,  liad,  after  a  lapse  of  80  years,  been  reduced  to  less 
than  half  that  number.  , 

BATIBOB,a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  upper  Silesia,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
44  HI.  S.S.O.  of  Oppeln.  It  isa  growing  (own,  and  a  station  on  the  Breslnu  and  Vienn.i 
rnilwiiy.  Pop.  '75,  17,S60,  who  are  employed  in  the  grain  and  timber  trade  and  in  the 
matiuiiicture  of  tobacco. 

BATIFICA'TION  is  a  legal  term  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  acknowj- 
eilgiuent  made  by  a  married  woman  apart  from  her  husband,  and  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  that  a  deed  executed  by  her  is  voluntary,  and  made  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
.Icgsd  effect.  In  this  sense,  the  term  corresponds  to  what  is  technically  called  in  England 
L:an  acknowledgment  by  a  married  woman.  With  regard  to  minors,  the  term  i.s  also  tecli- 
ijiically  used  to  denote  the  kind  of  conttrmalion  or  approval  given  by  aperson  arrived  at 
r:mnjority  to  acts  done  by  him  during  minority,  and  which  has  tlie  effect  of  conclusively 
■establishing  the  validity  of  the  act,  which  would  otherwise  be  voidable. 

BATIirO  OF  WES,  in  the  navy,  signifies  the  grade  In  which  the  man  is  entered  on  tlie 
chip's  books;  OS,  rated  a  petty  officer,  rated  an  able  seaman,  etc. 

EATINGS  of  SHIPS  arc  classifications  by  which  certain  allowances,  the  complement  of 
ofllceri*,  atid  other  arrangements  are  rogulateii.  This  rating  is  for  merely  official  ami 
aiinunistritlivc  purposes,  and  cives  no  idea  of  the  force  of  the  ships.  The  rlassificatiou 
jitvpreaciit  is  as  follows:  1.  Rated  ships.  FtTst-ratet — all  ships  carrying  110  guns  and 
upward,  or  1000  men  and  upward.  Second-rate*— aw  of  the  queen's  yachts;  all  ships 
3ibove  80  guns  and  under  110,  or  with  crews  of  from  800  to  999  men.  '  Third-rate» — the 
^queen's  otlicr  yachts;  vessels  hearing  the  flag  or  pendant  of  any  ndmiral-supprinleniU'nt 
orcap(!iin-fiupcrintendent  of  the  royal  dockyards;  all  ships  of  80  to  80  guns,  or  carrying 
(fitlO'to  799  men.  Foartk-rntes — all  fricate-built  ships  carrying  from  410  to  600  liicn. 
Fiflh-rntfa — all  ships  of  from  5100  to  400  men.  Stxth-rata — all  other  ships  Ijearing  ciip- 
ilaios.  3.  Sloops — comprising  all  vessels  bearing  commanders,  and  having  the  ]»rincip:tl 
armament  on  one  deck  in  broadside  ports.  3.  Qun-vessels— all  ve&sels  haTin<;  criiii- 
manders.  and  carrying  their  principal  armament  on  one  deck  amidships.  4.  All  other 
•Bhlps-and  smaller  vessels  commanded  by  lieutenants.         Digitized  by  GiOOQIc 
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Batvl-l-ooiun. 


K&'TIO    8ec  Pbopobtion. 

BATIOV,  in  the  army  and  n.ivy,  is  the  allowance  of  proTlsiong gi^intcd  toeftcfaof9cer, 
non-comiiiissioned,  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor.  Tiie  army  ration  ut  home  is  |  lb.  of  meat, 
and  1 113.  of  breud '("  best  seconds*")  if  in  Imrracks,  or  J  lb.  of  meat  with  1^  lbs.  of  bread  if 
camp.  If  a  grocery  ration  is  also  Issned,  1^.  for  each  sue))  ration  is  deducted  from  the 
pay  of  the  recipient.  When  men  are  not  supplied  with  rations,  an  iillowimce  of  6d.  per 
diem  is  griiiiLcd.  Abroad,  the  ration  is  1  lb.  of  bi-ead,  or  ilb.  of  biscuit,  and  1  lb.  of  fresh  or 
salt  meat,  except  at  certain  stations,  wliere,  for  climalic  reasons,  a  different  ration  is 
specially  provided,  Tiie  bread  ration  may  be  increased  during  operations  in  the  field, 
though  not  above  1^  lbs,  of  bread  or  1  lb.  of  biscuit.  During  active  operations,  the  officer 
commanding  may  direct  the  issue,  in  addition  to  the  above,  of  wine,  spirits,  or  any  other 
articleof  subsistence  equivalent  thereta  The  stoppage  fortbisfon-ign  ration  is  Xd.  The 
families  of  soldiers  accompanying  thcim  abroad  are  allowed  the  following  rations:  the 
■wife  (married  under  regulation),  half  a  ration;  each  lesilimate  child  under  7,  a  quarter 
ration;  from  7  to  14,  a  third  part  of  a  ration.  When  offlcersreceiveacolonitd  allowance 
in  lieu  of  rations  in  kind,  each  is  subjected  to  a  daily  stoppage  of  2id.  A  rfltion  of  forage 
at  home  consists  of  10  \\is.  of  oats,  13  lbs.  of  bay,  and  8  lbs.  of  straw  for  each  horse. 
Cavalry  soldiers  receive  this  without  stoppage;  but  their  officers  tfuffer  a  deduction  of 
S^d  per  ration.  Staff  oncers  and  mounted  omcers  of  infantry  provide  their  own  forage, 
and  are  griinted  a  pecuniary  allowance  of  Is.  lOd.  per  day  to  enable  ihem  to  do  so. 

Tlie  full  Ma\-y  ration  cnnaisis  of  the  following  articles:  Daily — li  lbs.  of  ship-biscuit, 
or  1  i  lb.  of  soft  bread,  ^  pint  of  spirit.  3  oz.  sugar,  1  oz.  chocolate,  i  ox.  tea ;  1  lb.  fresh 
meat,  and  i  lb.  fresh  vegetables,  when  these  are  procurable;  otberwise  1  lb.  salt  pork, 
with  J  pint  split  peas,  or  I  lb.  of  salt  beef,  with  9  oz.  flour.  J  oz.  suet,  and  1^  oz.  of 
currants  or  raisins.  On  alternate  salt-beef  da vs — 2  oz.  preserved  potatoes  "Weekly— i 
pint  oatmeal,  -J  oz.  mustard,  i  oz.  pepper,  J  pmt  vinegar. 

The  sailor's  ration  is  issued  free  ot  any  stoppage. 

BATIOSALISH  (Lat  ratio,  reason),  strictly  signifies  that  method  of  thought  wliich  in 
matters  of  religion  not  only  allow.<)  the  use  of  rea-son,  but  cousidere  it  indispensable. 
Tlio  term  has  uow,  however,  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  and  stands  in  opposition  to 
8upenutturali*m,  or  Uie  belief  in  that  which  eitlicr  transcends,  or,  as  others  view  it,  con- 
tradicts, botli  nature  and  reason — as.  for  example,  mintcles.  To  comprehend  ritrbtly 
the  struggle  belweeu  Tatiomdism  and  supemalurHlism,  in  modem  Prolestiiiit  tbeology, 
one  must  look  at  it  from  a  liistorical  point  of  view.  Tlie  German  and  Swiss  divinps^in 
.maintaining  Ihcii- polemic  against  lloman  Calboiicism  (after  tiie  original  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformation  had  cooled  down),  took  their  stand  on  the  nl^solute  authority  of  the  Bible  aa 
n  purely  divine  book,  contiuning  no  admixture  of  error  of  any  kiud,  either  in  form  or 
subslanco— the  very  Vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew  (an  innovation  long  posterior  even  to 
Chrisiianity)  being  expressly  held  to  be  inspired.  This,  the  oldeet  and  most  stringent 
kind  of  Protestant  ortUoiloxy,  gradually  fell  to  pieces,  partly  on  aecount  of  its  unscien- 
tific  character,  and  i)nrt]v  because  it  was  detnonstrated  that  the  Bible  itself  put  forth  no 
pretensions  to  such  infallibility.  The  first  concessions  to  rationalism  were  the  admis- 
sions that  the  biblical  writers  differed  in  regard  to  their  style  and  literary  merit;  next  (as 
a  logical  inference  from  the  foregoing),  that  they  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  composition  of  their  works.  But  gradually  other  points  were 
assailed,  some  of  which  have  been  surrendered,  while  others  are  still  tenaciously  held; 
as  that,  in  matters  of  physical  science,  the  sacred  winters  spoke  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions aivd  beliefs  prevalent  in  tlieir  age,  and  not  aoconling  to  any  supernntunil 
cnliifhtenment;,  that,  on  historical  points,  their  information  might  be  either  erroneous 
or  defective,  or  both;  that  they  might  err  in  anything  except  religious  doctrine  or  senti- 
ment; finally,  that  they  might  err  in  such,  too,  and  tliat  the  Bible  is  not  the  "word  of 
God,  '  but  only  contains  that  "word,"  which  it  is  tlie  province  of  human  reason  to  dis- 
cover, aiid  to  separate  from  whatever  accretions  of  fable,  myth,  symbolism,  or  eiTor 
have  grown  over  it  through  the  agency  of  man  or  the  lapse  of  time.  This  is  proptrlv 
thc  tlieological  rationalism  of  modern  times,  and  is  held  in  Germany,  Fiance,  Holland, 
England,  and  America  by  many  divines,  who,  nevertheless,  look  upon  themselveB  as 
essentially  Christian  in  their  creed.  But  as  most  investigtttors  that  proceed  so  far.  take 
yet  a  further  step,  and  deny  the  presence  of  any  element  other  than  unman  in  the  Bible, 
or  that  there  isany  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it«  alleged  supwrnaturalism,  the 
word  rationalism  lias,  in  vulgar  parlance,  come  to  be  synonymous  with  infidelity.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  term  raiionalism  is  also  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to 
denote  the  metliod  of  substituting  for  tlie  miraculous  and  supcmatural  in  Scripture, 
sf)mctliing  considered  reasonable— e^. ,  the  miracle  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  .'lea  is 
explained  bv  the  hypothesis  that  the  £raelit«»  crossed  when  the  tide  was  out,  wliile  the 
Eej'ptians,  hurried'ly  pursuing  tliem,  were  talten  in  the  returning  waters.  Tlie  leader  of 
tilts  school  was  Pavlns  (((.v.),  whose  ^tem,  after  a  time,  gave  way  to  the  more  scientiffc 
mythical  tlieoiy  of  Strauss  (q.T.). 

BA'TIOS,  Pstus  AKD  Cltqiatr.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Xewton  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  fluxions,  of  wlilch  he  was  in  pdssession  at  a  very  early  ngc.  the 
greater  part  of  that  eztraoidinary  series  of  theorcpis  regarding  motion,  etc.,  which  be 
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first  published  in  the  Pnneima.  He  had.  however,  a  great  partiality  for  the  synthetic 
form  of  demonstration,  employed  with  euch  success  by  the  Greek  geometers;  and  the 
consequence  was  tliat,  in  the  Prin^pia,  he  avoided  entirely  the  use  of  analysis  by 
fiuxious,  nnd  invented  for  synthetical  applications  the  closely  allied  method  of  prime  aod 
ultimate  ratios.  The  fundamental  idea  mvolved  in  fluxions,  prime  and  ultimate  ratios, 
and  the  differential  calculus,  is  the  same,  that  of  a  Umii  (q.T.). 

To  give  ail  idea  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  to  show  the  ori^  of  the  name,  of  the 
method,  we  may  take  a  very  eimpte  ease.  Let  a  parUde  be  projected  in  the  direction 
AP;  it  will  move  unifcwmly  in  that  line  forever,  unless  deflected  from  it  by  some 
external  force.  Bee  Motion,  Laws  of.  Suppose  that  gmvily 
alone  acts  upon  it,  then  ^see  Projectileb)  it  will  describe  a 
parabolic  patti,  AC},  to 'which  AP  is  the  tangent  at  A;  and  ihe 
Jioe  PQ,  which  joins  the  disturbed  and  undisturbed  positions  of 
the  porticle  at  on^  instant,  is  vertical.  Now,  the  lengths  of  AP 
and  AQ  are  not,  in  general,  equal,  but  they  are  more  aud  more 
nearly  equal  as  both  are  smaller;  and,  by  taking  each  small 
enough,  we  may  make  the  percentage  of  difiereiice  lietween  llicm 
as  small  as  we  choose.  In  other  words,  their  pi-ime  ratio,  jiisl  at 
^  A,  is  unity.    Again,  the  inscribed  square  is  less  than  a  circle; 

Fto.l.  the  octagon  greater  than  the  square,  but  less  than  the  circle;  the 

regular  polygon  of  16  sides  greater  than  tlie  octagon,  but  lei's 
than  the  circle;  and  so  on,  constantly  doubling  the  number  of  sides.  But  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  difference  of  area  between  the  polygon  and  the  circle  may  be  ninde  as 
small  a  percentage  of  tlie  area  of  the  circle  as  we  please,  by  making  the  sides  of  tlie 
polygon  numerous  enough.  Hence,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  circle,  andk 
inscribed  poly^n  with  an  indefinitely  ^at  number  of  equal  sides,  is  unity. 

The  basis  01  the  method,  which  is  implicitly  involved  in  the  foregoiiig  illustrations, 
is  Ifcwton's  first  lemma:   "Quantities,  aud  the  ratios  of  quantities,  which  tend  con- 

stantiy  to  equality,  and  may  he  made  to  approxiniale 
to  eacn  other  by  less  than  any  assignnble  difference, 
become  ultimately  equal."  In  otner  words,  if  we 
can  make  the  percentage  of  difference  of  two  quanli- 
ties  as  small  as  we  choose,  we  must  produce  uUimutc 
equality. 

From  this,  in  his  second  and  third  lemmas,  Newton 
proves  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  integnd 
calfnilus  as  applied  to  tlie  determination  of  the  an'as 
of  curves,  by  showing  that  if  a  set  of  parallflograms, 
as  In  the  figure,  be  inacritied  in  any  curvilinear  apace, 
the  percentage  of  difference  between  the  sum  of  their  areas  and  Uiat  of  the  curve  may 
be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  diminishing  Indeflnitdy  the  breadth  of  each  parnllelo- 
gram,  and  increasing  tlieir  number  proportionally. 

Next,  he  shows  how  to  compare  two  curvilinear  spaces,  by  siipposihg  tliem  filled 
with  such  parallelograms,  euch  of  (he  firet  l)earing  to  one  of  the  second  a  constuut 
ratio. 

Next,  that  the  liomologous  sides  of  similar  curvilinear  figures  are  proportional. 

The  sixth  lemma  is  merely  a  definition  of  conUnuous  curvature  in  a  curve,  as  distin- 
guished from  abrupt  change  of  direction. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  lemmas  are  of  very  great  importance.  The  general 
principle  involved  in  their  proof  is  this— to  examine  wnat  occurs  in  indefinitely  small 
arcs,  by  drawing  a  magnified  representa- 
tion of  them  such  as  always  to  be  on 
a  finite  settle,  however  small  the  area 
themselves  may  be.  Thus,  to  show  that 
the  chord  of  a  small  are  is  ultimately 
equal  to  the  arc— of  which  we  liave  in 
tngonometry  (q.v.)  as  a  particular  case, 
the  ultimate  equality  of  an  arc  and  its 
sine — he  proceeds  somewhat  as  follows: 
Let  AB  be  an  arc  of  continued  curva- 
ture, AC  the  tangent  at  A.  Produce  the 
chord  AB  till  it  lias  a  finUe  length,  Xb.  tta.  S. 

D^ribe  on  Aft,  as  chora.  an  arc  similar 

to  AB.  This,  by  a  previous  lemma,  will  touch  AC  at  A.  Now,  as  B  moves  up  to  A, 
let  the  same  construction  be  perpetually  made,  then  b  will  approximate  more  and  more 
closely  to  AC  (because  the  arc  AB  is  one  of  continuous  curvature),  and  the  niagrififd 
arc  will  constantly  He  between  AC  and  Aft.  Hence,  ultimately,  when  Aft  and  AC  coin- 
cide in  direction,  the  arc  Ai  (which  is  always  between  them)  will  coincide  with  Aft. 
Similarly,  AD  being  any  line  making  a  finite  angle  with  AC,  draw  0BE  cutting  off  a 
finite  length  from  AD;  this  process  enables  tis  to  prore  that  the  triangles  AED,  and  the 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear  triangles  ABD,  are  all  ultimate^  equal. 

Finally  (and  this  is  the  step  of  tlie  greatest  in>portan^gj||e(?&Xl§i^^b*PP'*'''" 
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lions),  if  tlic  lines  AD,  D£,  D'E'  lie  drawn  under  the  above  lestrictions,  tlie  ultimate 
rnlio  of  the  curvilinear  or  rectilinear  triangles 
AE^.  AE'B'  is  that  of  the  squares  of  correspond- 
ing sides.  From  this,  in  the  ninth  and  last 
lemma,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  spaces  de- 
8(-nl)ed  under  the  action  of  a  finite  force  have 
llieir  prime  ratios  as  the  squares  of  the  times: 
wlience  we  piiss  at  once  to  the  ever-memomble 
ill  vest  igtitiona  of  the  Prineipia  regarding  the 
orbits  described  under  the  action  of  vwious 
forces. 

The  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  is 
little  used  nov?  (except  in  Cambridge,  which 
docs  honor  to  itself  In  making  part  ol  the  Prin- 
eipia a  subject  of  study),  as  the  differential  and  91^  < 
integral  calculus  help  us  to  the  required  results 

with  far  greater  ease.  But  to  tlic  true  student  of  natural  philosophy,  the  synthetic 
method  of  Newton  is  of  very  great  value,  as  it  shows  him  clearly  at  every  step  the 
nature  of  the  process  he  is  carrying  out,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  entirely  in 
the  semi-mechanical  procedures  common  to  all  forms  of  symbolical  reasoning. 

SAT  I8B0N.    See  RBWHSBUBa. 

'V  BAT  LIHE8,  or  Ratlingb,  arc  steps  in  the  ladders  by  which  sailors  ascend  from  the 
deck  to  the  mast-heads.  They  consist  of  thin  cords  fastened  horizontally  across  the 
siirouds  at  an  easy  step  apart,  thus  forming  a  convenient  ladder.  To  prevent  the 
ratline  slipping,  It  is  commonly  lied  to  the  shroud  In  a  peculiar  knot  called  a  dove- 
hitch. 

BAT-SHAO,  Ooryphodon  Mumenbachii,  a  serpent  of  the  family  Colvbrida  {see  Colf- 
BBR),  which  is  often  kept  in  a  slate  of  domestication  in  Ceylon,  on  nccount  of  its  useful- 
ness in  killing  ruts.  Like  the  rest  of  Its  family,  it  is  destitute  of  poistm-faDgs.  It  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  very  tame,  and  displays  con^erable  intelligence. 

KAT-TAIL  XAOOOT,  the  larva  of  a  dipterous  Insect,  erigtalia  tenor,  of  Uie  family 
mtueidw.  It  inhabits  mud,  and  breathes  by  means  of  tubes  nttnchcd  in  telescope  fash- 
ion to  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  bnish  of  haiH,  and  is  always  hold  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  being  elongated  when  the  depth  of  water  increases.  The  perfect 
insect  is  very  like  a  bee. 

XIlTTAB',  Ratan,  or  RoTTAllo.  Caiamtu,  a  genus  of  palms  very  different  In  habit 
from  most  of  the  order;  having  a  reed-like,  slender,  often  jointed,  and  extremely  long 
stem,  sometimes  even  1000  ft.  or  upwards  in  length.  The  name  rattan  is  extended  to 
others  of  the  same  ti'it>e  of  palms,  having  the  same  general  habit,  although  constituted 
by  botanists  into  different  genera.  The  stem,  which  is  very  smooth,  aud  hard  and 
silicious  externally,  is  eitlier  erect,  or  ascends  and  descends  among  trees;  often  layhig 
hold  as  it  ascends  by  means  of  hooked  prickles,  the  extremities  of  the  midrilis  of  its 
leaves,  whicli  are  scattered  at  considerable  intervals  along  its  whole  length,  and  envelop 
it  by  their  sheathing  stalks,  and  then  descending  in  graceful  festoons  to  climb  again 
A  neighboring  tree.  Bometimes.  however,  there  are  no  leaves  scattered  along  the  stem. 
Sir  James  E."Tcnnent  says,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon:  "  I  have  seen  a  specimen  250  ft. 
long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a  single  irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foli- 
ar other  than  the  bunch  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extremity."  The  leaves  are  always 
pinnate,  and  very  beantifuL  The  fruit  is  a  dry  berry,  covered  with  imbricated  scales, 
and  generally  one-seeded. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  all  natives  of  the  East  Tndies.  A  few  species  are 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  India;  but  they  abound  along  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  Chittagong,  Silhet,  Assam,  the  s.e.  of  Asia,  and  many  of  the  islands  of 
that  region.  They  are  all  very  useful,  are  much  employed  in  their  native  countries,  for 
making  plaited  work,  ropes,  etc.,  ami  are  very  largely  imported  into  Britain  and  other 
piirts  m  the  world,  generally  under  the  name  of  cans,  and  chiefly  in  order  to  be  used  for 
plaited  or  wicker  work.— Bridges  of  great  strength  are  mode,  in  some  parts  of  the  east, 
of  the  stems  of  these  palms.  They  are  twisted  into  ropes  in  some  parts  of  the  east,which 
are  used  for  bindii^  wild  elephants,  aud  for  other  purposes  requiring  great  strength ; 
the  vessels  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  neighboring  regions  are  very  generally  furnished  with 
cables  made  of  tliem,  which  are  extensively  manufactured  at  Malacca;  and  the  Chinese 
make  ropes  of  rattans  by  splitting  them  longitudinally,  soaking  them,  and  attacliing  them 
to  a  wheel,  which  is  kept  in  motion,  while  new  rattans  are  added,  one  by  one,  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  rope. — The  species  called  ealamut  rudentium.  which  has  very 
long  stems,  Is  much  employed  in  rope-making.  Many  qiecies  probal>ly  furnish  the 
canes  of  commerce,  one  of  which,  C,  verru.  a  native  of  India,  is  only  about  80  ft,  in 
length.  The  elegant  walklng-canes  called  MalMxa  eanet  are  believed  to  be  the  produce 
of  C.  tdpionum;  the  plant,  however,  does  not  erow  In  Malacca,  but  in  Sumatra. — Small 
stemd  of  rattan  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  whalebone  in  umbrellas. — The  ffUH^^I^'t^ 
■pecics  of  rattan  is  a  ddicate  article  of  food;  and  the  young  shodti^'t'f^ittiteQMfr^d^ 
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are  equal  to  tlie  finest  of  ve^tables. — A  very  fine  kind  of  drnrjon's  blood  (q.v.)  is  obtained 
from  a  species  of  rattiia  (6'.  dntct/),  and  mrticularly  from  the  fruit,  on  the  surface  of 
wbicli  it  appears  as  a  resinous  exudation.  Various  metliods  are  employed  for  collecting  it. 

The  canes  of  commerce  ai'e  usually  imported  iu  bundles  of  100  canes,  eacli  cane  from 
1.1  to  80  ft.  ia  length;  from  200,000  to  SOO.OOO  cf  these  bundles  are  annually  imported 
into  Britain. 

BATTANT,  or  Rhataxt,  Krameria  triandra,  B  haU-ehrubbT  plant,  of  tlie  natuml 
onlcr^^;gra^a,  a  native  of  the  cold  sterile  table-lands  of  Uie  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
It  is  called  ratanhut  in  Pern.  It  is  valued  for  llio  medicinal  properties  of  tlie  root, 
wliich  are  shared  more  or  less  by  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  also  natives  of  Souih 
America.  The  dried  root  ia  a  po'wcrfiil  astrin^rent,  and  n  useful  tonic;  and  is  employed 
iu  mucous  disclmrges.  passive  hemorrhiigcs,  and  cases  of  relaxation  and  debiliij'.  It  isul-o 
uaed  as  a  tuutli-powder,  often  mixeU  with  orris  root  and  charcoal.  Raltany  root  is 
imported  from  different  parts  of  South  America,  but  chiefly  from  Lima.  It  is  exten- 
Eively  imported  into  Portugal  in  order  to  communicate  a  rich  red  color  to  wines.  The 
pociuiar  properties  of  ratiany  root  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  on  acid  colled 
Jtramcric  acid. 

RATTAZZI,  Princess  5r.\niE  Stcdolmtme  de  Solms,  b.  I-ondon,  1830;  daushter  of 
sir  Thomas  Wjse,  who  married  Lxtitia,  daughter  of  Lueicn  Bonaparte.    After  the 
reparation  of  her  parents,  Louis  Philippe  placed  her  in  a  royal  school  at  St.  Denis. 
.   Slie  was  married  in  1850  to  Frederic  Solms,  a  wealthy  Alsatian,  but  was  sepuratcd  from 

■  him  in  1853.  As  she  could  not  refrain  from  political  intrigues.  Napoleon  III.  objectc(i 
'   to  her  residing  in  Parin,  and  she  lived  till  1860  m  Savoy  and  Nice,  devoting  herself  to  lit- 

■  erary  pursuits  under  the  name  of  Princess  Marie  de  Solms.  In  18G0  she  married  L'rbano 
Eattazzi,  an  Italian  stiilesman,  whose  memoirs  she  has  recently  published.  She  ia  tliu 
author  of  many  poems  and  dramas,  and  has  edited  several  journals.  Among  her  many 
novels,  Lc9  MariiK^ei  de  Ja  Creo'e  and  SifitaU  JU'ine  are  the  most  popular. 

EATTAZZI,  UiiBANo,  an  Italian  statesman,  wasb.  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  at  Ales- 
sandria (Piedmont),  iu  1810.  lie  was  an  advocate  at  Casale,  where,  iu  1847,  he  was 
president  of  the  agricultunil  committee.  After  the  procliimiition  of  the  constitution  in 
1848,  he  WHS  elected  member  for  Ale^sandriu.  and  beirua  his  political  career  as  a  demo- 
crat. His  knowletlge.  eloquence,  and  liberal  principles  raised  him  to  the  ministiy,  and 
his  first  act  was  to  write  to  the  bishops,  tlireiilening  lo  have  lliem  arrested  if  thciy  should 
preach  against  lilierty.  He  resisted  his  chief.  Gioberli.  who  wi.shed  to  send  Piedmoutese 
soldiers  into  Tuscany  and  Home,  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  these  places  by  the  Ans- 
trians  and  French;  urged  Charles  All)ert  into  a  new  war  with  Austria,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  Novara,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministiy.  After  Kapoleon's  coupiTetat, 
the  lil)erty  of  Piedmont  was  threatened,  and  Cavour,  luitlazzi,  and  their  parties  joined 
Ingether  to  defend  it.  This  union  was  culled  coniiuhio.  Rattazzi  took  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  justice  in  the  Cavour  ministry  in  1854,  and  presentod  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  convents.  The  priests  were  up  iu  luins  against  him.  and  he  was  strenuously  uppcjsed 
by  the  Catliolic  purt^'.  After  the  Mnzzinian  movement  in  1857,  being  accused  of  weak- 
ness in  BupprcMsing  it,  he  i-etireil.  After  the  peace  of  Villafmnca,  he  returned  to  the 
ministry.  He  did  not  wish  to  accept  definitively  the  annexation  of  the  duchies,  because 
he  knew  that  the  price  of  it  was  Savoy  ami  Nice,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  give  np; 
and  being,  as  is  alleged,  secretly  undeimined  by  Cavour  and  sir  James  Hudson,  he  fell. 
In  1862  llattazzi  was  intrusted  with  the  foitnatiou  of  a  new  ministry.  His  policy  was 
an  attempt  to  secure  the  development  of  Italian  liberty  and  unitj^  by  peaceful  and  diplo- 
matic means:  He  opposed  Oaribaldi's  expedition  against  Rome  in  that  year,  so  that  itB 
n-sult  was  the  disaster  at  Aspromonte.  His  mlnlsl:^  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  and  he  accordingly'  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  ycnr  1863.  He  returned  to 
OTflce  in  1667,  but  hafl  to  resign  the  same  year.   He  died  June  5, 1878. 

BATTIE8NAKE,  Crotalut,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  crofalida;  distinguished 
from  tlic  rest  of  that  family  by  the  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tflil.  They  are  also  chai-ac- 
terized  by  having  onlv  one  row  of  plates  under  the  tail.  The  genua  is  subdivided  liv 
nmny  authors  accordiag  to  the  scales  and  shields  with  which  the  head  is  covered  in  dif- 
ferent species.  All  the  species  are  American,  and  are  much  dreaded  for  their  deadly 
venom,  although  they  seldom  assail  man,  unless  molested,  and  the  rattle  often  gives 
timely  warning  of  danger.  The  rattlesnake  Is  often  found  at  rest  in  a  coiled  form,  with 
the  rattle  somewhat  erected  from  the  center  of  the  coil:  and  when  it  begins  to  be  irri- 
tated, the  rattle  shakes.  Rattlesnakes  are  geucrally  rather  sluggish  in  flieir  movements, 
but  they  are  most  active  and  most  dangerous  In  warmest  weather,  their  bite  beinj 
more  formidable  at  such  a  time,  as  well  as  more  readily  inflicted.  The  effects  of  the 
liite  are  various,  according  not  only  to  the  condition  of  the  serpent,  but  also  acconiing 
to  the  constitution  of  the  person  bitten,  and  the  place  into  which  the  fangs  have  been 
inserted,  the  woi-st  case  being  when  the  poison  immediately  enters  a  large  vein,  and  so 
is  earned  at  once  to  the  most  vital  parts.  Death  to  human  beings  has  been  known  to 
en^uc  in  a  few  minutes,  while  In  other  canes,  hours  or  days  hare  elnpsid,  and  some- 
times the  sufferer  recovers.  Almost  all  animals  show  what  maybe  iflgempd  nn  Instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  a  great  unwillingness  to  M^)Cn^9h^rj#9e^|pt>d  pec- 
caries, howercr,  are  so  far  from  regarding  it  with  dicad,  thalrWty&ilr  anaSl^^^  fiud- 
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lag  safety  from  its  venom  probably  not  in  any  pecttHarity  of  constitution,  but  in  their 
tliickaess  of  skin,  and  tlie  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fat  under  the  skin.  Kattlesnakca 
are  viviparous,  and  exhibit  attachment  to  their  young.  It  is  said  of  them,  as  of  the 
viper,  tliat  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  the  mother  receives  her  young  ones  into  her 
mouth  and  gullet,  or  stomach,  ejecting  them  a^ln  uninjured  when  the  danger  is  paat, 
but  the  sanie  doubt  attaches  to  the  story  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  viper.  The  power  of 
fascioatioQ  (q.v.)  has  not  been  more  frequently  ascribed  to  any  kind  uf  serpent. 

The  rattle  is  a  very  peculiar  appenda^.  It  coaslsts  of  a  number  of  thin  horny  cells, 
jointed  together;  encQ,  except  the  tennm&l  one,  of  a  conical  form,  and  in  great  purt 
covered  by  thtit  next  to  It,  against  the  sides  of  which  its  apex  strikes  when  the  rattle  is 
shaken,  so  us  to  produce  a  rustling  or  rattliog  nuisc.  It  is  generally  believed  Hint  liic 
number  of  joints  iu  the  rattle  iucreases  with  Uiu  ago  of  the  serpent,  one  being  added  at 
Mich  fiosting  of  tbo  skin.  One  species  of  raltlesui^c  (crvUiliis  hurridm),  sometimes  called 
tlie  CAKCA.VELA,  is  foubd  in  tJie  warm  parts  both  of  North  and  South  America.  Its 
muzzle  is  covered  by  three  or  four  pairs  of  plulcs.  Its  scales  have  a  sharp  elevated 
keel.  It  attains  thc'length  of  8  ft.,  nlthougli  it  is  seldom  found  of  so  gre.it  a  size.  Its 
color  is  ycllowisU-browu  above,  with  a  broiid  diuk  streak  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
a  scries  of  broad  lozenge-shaped  spots  on  the  back. — Another  species,  erotalus  ot  urop- 
sopfius,  durmu8,  extends  further  northward  as  fur  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  great 
hikes.  It  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  with  a  dark  streak  across  the  temples,  and  dark 
spots  on  the  body,  often  assuming  the  form  of  bauds:  the  keel  of  the  scales  not  so 
siroiiglr  developed,  and  the  muzzle  with  fewer  shields  tlian  in  the  fonner  species, 
which  it  resembles  In  size.  A  third  species,  erotaivs  or  crolalophorvs  miliaris,  having 
the  head  completely  covered  with  large  shields,  is  also  common  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  and  is  ns  much  dreaded  as  either  of  tliose  already  named,  iiotwitlistandiug  its 
much  smaller  size,  because  the  sound  of  its  rattle  is  so  feeble  as  not  readily  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  of  a  brownish-olive  color,  with  brown  sjiots  on  the  back  and  sideSj  the 
belly  black. — In  the  colder  countries  which  they  inhabit,  rattlesnakes  spend  the  winter 
iu  a  torpid  state,  retiring  for  that  purpose  into  holes,  or  hiding  themselves  among  moss. 

BATZ  B08Z0BHEHT.    See  B5szoruei4T. 

BAUCH,  Chuistian  Dasiel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gorman  sculptors,  was  b, 
at  Aroiscn,  the  capitiil  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck.  in  1777.  He  early  began  the 
study  of  sculpture;  but  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  in  1197,  lie  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  became  valet  to  Frederick  William  11.,  king  of  Prussia.  On  the  death  of 
that  pHnce,  Rauch  determined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination  fof  the  fine  arta.  In 
this  he  was  assisted  by  the  new  king  Frederick  William  III.,  who  afforded  him  facilities 
for  desiguiiig  and  modeling  statues,  and  recommended  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
the  fine  arts.  A  statue  of  Endymion  and  a  bust  of  queen  Louise  of  Prussia  execute  at 
this  time,  convinced  the  king  of  Kauch's  abilities,  and  he  gave  him  the  means  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Koine  for  his  further  improvement.  Bauch  spent  six  years  in  that  city, 
workin,^at  bis  profession  with  much  assiduity  to  render  himself  worlliy  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova.  At  Rome  he  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  WilUom 
Humboldt,  at  that  time  Prussian  minister  there. 

Among  his  works  at  this  time  were  bassi-ritievi  of  "Hippolytus  and  Phiedra,"  a 
"Mars  and  Venus  wounded  by  Diomedea,"  a  colossal  bust  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
busts  of  Raphael  Mengs  and  the  count  de  Weugersky.  In  1811  he  was  called  tr^-the 
king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of  queen  Louise.  This  great 
work  obtained  for  Baucli  a  European  reputation.  It  Is  placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
queen  in  the  garden  of  Charlottenburg.  Ranch  was  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  with 
tliis  triumph  of  his  art,  but  commenced  a  new  statue  of  tlie  queen,  which  he  finished  11 
years  afterward,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  It  is  placed  ia 
the  palace  of  i^ans  Bouci,  near  Potsdam.  Kaucb,  aftpr  this,  lived  principidly  at  Berlin, 
but  occasionally  visited  Rome,  Can'ara,  and  Munich.  He  labored  indeiatigably  in  his 
profession,  and  by  18S4  liad  executed  70  Imsts  in  marble,  of  wliich  20  were  of  colossal 
size. 

Ranch's  principnl  works,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are:  two  colossal  broEWi 
statues  of  field  marehnl  BiHeher,  one  of  which  wa.s  erected,  with  great  solemnity,  at 
Breslau  in  1837;  a  bronze  statue  of  Mnximiliim  of  Bavaria,  erected  at  Munich  in  18C8; 
and  statues  of  Albert  DQrer,  Goetlie,  Schiller,  and  Sehleiermacher,  erected  in  various 
places  in  Germany.  His  greatest  work  is  the  magnificent  monument  of  Frederick  ths 
great,  which  adorns  Berlin.  The  model  for  this  statue  was  designed  by  Rauch  in  con- 
junctioi  with  prof.  Scbinkel.  the  architect,  in  1880;  and  after  20  years'  labor  the  statue  | 
was  finished  in  1850,  and  was  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  in  Me^,  1851. 

In  his  works  Itauch  has  the  merit  of  haviug  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  modem 
costume  opposes  to  the  ideal  representation  of  personages  of  the  present  age;  and,  while 
he  preserved  the  salient  points  of  his  model,  he  possessed  tlie  art  of  sacrificing  the  hss 
important  details  to  the  exigeucieB  of  tlie  beauoful.  He  died  at  Drcnden  on  Dec.  8, 
18S7. 

RAUCH,  FitnnHtiCH  AuQUST,  d.d.,  1806-41;  b.  Germany.  He  studied  at  the  unU 
versity  of  Marburg,  afterward  at  Giesscn  and  Heidelberg.  After  holdinea professorship 
at  Giessen  and  then  at  Heidelberg  for  a  short  time,  he  sailed  fQr-^j]^^ri^^^i|Sl{^  the 
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governmoDt  objected  to  tiie  free  e:H)re8dion  of  his  political  opioinns.  Id  1862  he  was 
onlaimed  to  the  uiinistcy,  aod  placed  In  chnrve  of  the  claseical  school  at  York,  Penn,, 
counected  with  the  theolo^caf  seminai'T  of  the  German  Beformed  cliurch.  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  prraident  m  Harshall  coili^,  whero  ha  died  in  1841.  He  wrote  Ptydivl- 
ogg,  or  a  Viea  oftkaHaroan  Soidf  and  left  an  uncompletoKl  work  on  GKrMui»  Ethiet. 

B&ITHEB  SAira  Is  the  name  of  a  great  institution  founded  and  hitherto  mana^d  hj 
Wiciicrn  at  Horn,  near  Hainbui^,  in  connection  with  the  German  home-mission  (inn^ 
mittion).  It  is  partly  a  refuge  for  morally  neglected  children;  partly  ii  boarding-school 
for  the  moral  and  Intelleclual  educntion  of  cliildren  of  the  higher  classes;  lastly,  a  trnin- 
ing-school  for  tliose  who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  houBes  of  correction, 
hospilais,  etc.,  in  promotion  of  the  objects  of  tlio  home-mission.  The  first  foundation 
of  this  model  iustitution — for  such  it  has  become  for  Germany  as  well  as  for  France — 
was  laid  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Hamburg,  who  made  over  to  it  a  piece  ci  land.  It  was 
opened  on  Nov.  1,  1831,  by  Wichem  with  12  morally  neglected  children.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  new  bouses  the  whole  has,  however,  been  very  much  enlarged,  and  has  of  late 
almost  grown  into  a  colony.  A  prInting-ofBce,  a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  bookselling 
form  part  of  the  institution.  Recently  about  100  neglected  children  (one-third  are  girls) 
receive  their  education  in  the  cstabliaumeut.  They  live  in  families  of  13,  each  family 
Ijeing  under  tlie  paternal  superintendence  of  a  young  artisan,  who  employs  the  children 
according  to  their  capabilities,  partly  in  indoor,  partly  in  outdoor,  manual  labor.  The 
watching  and  care  of  these  children  devolve  on  assistants,  who  also  take  part  in  tlic 
instruction  of  the  instituUon.  with  a  view  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the 
home-missioD  in  other  institutions.  These  Instructors  receive  board  and  clothing,  but 
no  salary.  In  connection  with  the  Kauhes  Haus  there  was  founded  in  1845  a  kind  of 
conventual  institute  for  the  education  of  young  men  with  a  view  to  become  heads  or 
superintendents  of  similar  institutions.  Entrance  into  this  Institution  Is  limited  to  the 
age  of  20 — 30.  Besides  religious  belief  and  good  character,  freedom  from  military 
duties,  bodily  and  mental  health,  some  scholastic  acquirements,  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
craft  or  of  agriculture,  are  required.  The  boanling-school  was  established  in  1851,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  seminary  was  founded,  Id  which  18  brethren  of  the  Bauhls  Haus  are 
especially  prepared  for  school-work. 

KAUKER,  Fried.  Ludw.  Geobq  vor,  a  noted  German  historical  writer,  was  b.  on 
May  14,  1781,  in  WOrtitz,  near  Dessau;  studied  law  and  political  economy  at  HuIIe  and 
GSttingen;  filled  different  law  appointments  (180^11);  and  tu  the  last-nientidned  year 
WHS  named  professor  at  Bresluu.  In  1819  be  was  called  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned:  ikclis  Dialoge  vber 
Kriefj  und  Jlmidel  {W^;  Dot  BriUiacIie  Beateuerungssj/sfem  (Berl.,  1810);  The  OraMom 
of  jSxJunei  atid Bemosthenea de  Caivna  (Berl.  1811);  CCI.  Bmendaiionaii  ad  Tabulas  Oene- 
ahgieaa  Arabum  et  Turoarum  (Heidclb.,  1811);  Handbuch  Ttiei'kwurdiger  Bteilea  aus  den 
Lnt.  OeteMelUaehrmbera  de$  MUtelaUers  (Handbook  of  Bemarkahle  Paesagi^  in  the  Latin 
Historians  of  the  Midile  Ages,  Bresl.  181^;  Vorlaungea  vber  die  alte  Qetckiehte  (Lectun.-s 
on  Ancient  Histwy,  3  vols.,  Leip.  1847);  QescJiichU  der  UoheTutavfen  und  ihrer  ZeU  (His- 
tory of  the  Hohenstaufen  Dynasty  and  their  Time,  6  vols.,  Iicip.  18S3-25);  Vtber  die 

fedehiehiUiAs  Eniwiekeiung  der  Begriffe  von  BeclU  ijiaat  und  PoUtik  (On  the  Historicid 
)eveIopment  of  the  Ideas  of  Law,  State,  and  Politics,  2d  ed.,  Leip.  18^);  Fl-uanan 
Municipal  Law  (Leip.  1838);  Briefs  aua  PtaiM  und  Frankreidt,  18S0  (2  vols..  Leip.  1831); 
Briife  atu  Pa,it»  aur  SrlAuterung  des  Qeaehiehie  de*  lUh  und  IWt  Jahrh.  (3  vols..  Ldp. 
1831);  Ge»okicJU«  Eiirovas  neU  dem  EadedM\Q  JaJirh.  (History  of  Europe  frcsa  the  End  of 
the  15th  Century,  vols.  1-8.  Leip.,  1882-50);  Engktnd,  1835  (2  vols.,  Leip.,  1886);  Eng- 
land, 1841  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1842);  Ihitrdge  eur  Neuem  QetefiidUe  am  dem  BrU.  Muteum,  etc. 
(5  vols.,  Leip.  1888-39);  Italie :  Beitrdge  eur  Kenntnimdiei  et  Zandes  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1840); 
-Die  Vereinigten  Slaaien  Von  Nordameiika  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1845);  Aniiguaiisdfie  Bri^'e  (Leip. 
1831);  Ilandbuch  tur  Qetehidite  dei*  JMeratur  (1864-66).  He  also  edited  tlie  IIvstoruKhes 
Taimenbaek,  etc  The  unfavorable  reception  of  an  oration  of  Raumer  in  honor  of  king 
Frederick  II.  compelled  him,  in  1847,  to  resign  tlie  secretaryship  of  the  academy  ot 
sciences  at  Berlin.  Raumer  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  where  he 
beloiigeil  to  the  right  center.  Subsei^uently  he  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  then 
membur  of  the  first  chamber  at  Berlin.  In  1853  he  became  professor  emeritus  at^h^ 
univei^ity  of  Berlin.    He  died  in  June,  1878. 

KAVKEB,  EABii  Gkobg  von,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  April  9, 1788,  in  WOr- 
lilz;  Studied  from  1801  to  1805  at  GOttingen  and  Halle,  then  at  the  mining  academy  nt 
Freiberg,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  al  Breslau  university  in  1811.  He 
took  part  as  a  vt^onteer  in  the  war  of  lit)eration  (1»18-14),  was  ti^Dslated  in  1819  to 
the  university  of  Halle;  and  finally,  in  1837,  was  appointed  professor  of  min««l<^y  and 
natural  blatcuy  in  the  university  of  Erlangcn,  where  he  died  in  1865.  Raumer  o&alned 
a  wide  rcputwoo  by  his  geographical  and  geological  writings,  among  which  are  G«og- 
noeHaehe  Fntgm»nie  (Geognostic  Fritgments,  KOmb.  1811);  Der  Granit  dot  JHeaeng^rffe* 
(The  Granite  of  the  Rlesengebirge,  Berl.  1818);  Dai  Qelnrge  Niedetachleaiena  (The  Moun- 
tains of  Lower  Silesia.  Berl.  1819);  A  B  CBuek  der  Krifitalikunde  (The  A  B  O  of  Crys- 
tallography, 3  vols.,  Berl.  1817;  supplem.  1821).  Hie  interest  in  literary  and  scholastic 
education  is  evinced  in  his  valuable  GeteJueMe  der  POdagogHc  (History  ff ^Pedagogy,  4 
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vols. ,  Stiitte.  1849-55).  Other-  works  are  hts  Zaiirhich  der  aUgemeiaen  OcograpltU 
(Muimal  of  Universal  Geogrupliy,  Leiu.  1848);  Palatine  (Lcip.  1850);  BenehreHmng  der 
ErdoberfOehe  (Description  of  tbe'EiulU's  Surface,  6tli  ed.,  1866);  and  ^»u«ii^  (1840-64). 
Ilia  autobiograpiiy  appeared  of     his  deatli,  1866. 

X&ITPACH,  Ernst  Benj.  Sal.,  a  Qennan  dramatiet,  b.  on  Mny  31. 1784,  In  Straubitz 
(Silesia);  rtceivcd  his  education  In  the  gymnasium  at  Lcignitz;  studied  theology  at  Halle, 
wiis  for  ten  years  tutor  in  Russia,  beld  lectures  at  St.  Petersburg  university,  and  was  sub- 
sequently (1816)' appointed  there  professor  of  pliilosopiiy,  German  literature  and  history. 
Rnupacli  left  Russia  in  1833,  and  died  nl  Berlin,  Sliir.  18,  1852.  Among  his  early 
pLiys  the  following  nrc  noteworthy:  2he  Princes  Chavnmky  Die  Otfemlten  {Taa 

Eoclmiued,  1821);  Der  IMe  Zavherkreit  (The  Magic  Rin^  of  Love,  1824);  Die  Freunde 

g 'he  Friends,  1825);  Didor  vnd  OJga  (1826);  Rtfade  (1828);  Die  Tochter  der  Lvft  (The 
auffliter  of  the  Air),  after  Calderon  (1829).  Among  his  comedies  may  be  mentioned: 
Critte  and  Antieritic;  2?w  ^W/icicA/idTifttc!' (The  Smugglers);  ifer  Zn'^^'ewi  (The  Spirit  of  the 
T\me);  Das  Sonnett;  and  the  farces,  DepJcan  CSmt (Remember  Ctesar) and  SeJuiUeimJfoTide. 
Of  his  posthumous  works,  the  principnl  are:  JaeoUne  rnn IToUnnd{i^^);  Der  KegeJxpider 
(The  Player  at  Nine-pins) ;  the  tragi-«omcdy,  Multer  taeat  in  Eccletia  (1963) ;  and  Seed  and 
fi-vit  (18o4).  Raupach'a  writings  display  great  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  a  happy  talent 
for  tlie  invention  of  new  and  interesting  situatioos,  a  power  of  Tivid  dramatic  aiction, 
and  a  fine  play  of  verbal  wit. 

RAU8CHER,  Joseph  Otbscar  ton,  1797-1875;  b.  Vienna;  studied  law;  abandoned 
it  for  theology;  orduined  priest  in  1823;  vicar  at  HUtteldorf ;  professor  of  conou  law  and 
church  history  at  Salzlnirg;  in  1^^  director  of  the  Oriental  academy  at  Vienna;  subse- 
quently filled  various  offices,  one  of  which  was  tliat  of  instructor  of  the  present  emperor 
aud  his  brothers.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Seckau,  and  in  1853  was  raised 
by  the  emperor  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  In  this  position  he  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  negotiate  a  concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Roman  see.  j'or  this  he  was 
made  cardinal  the  same  year. 

KATAILLAC,  PRAypois,  a  native  of  the  Preoch  province  of  AngoulSme,  where  he  was 
b,  in  1578,  has  acquired  an  obnoxious  reputation  as  the  murderer  of  Henri  IV.  of  France. 
In  early  life  Ravaillnc  wiis  in  turn  clork  to  a  notary  and  m:istcr  of  a  school ;  but  haviug 
fallen  into  debt,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  conttnemcnt  and  restraint  of  which  preyed 
upon  hia  health,  and  produced  hallucinations  of  mind.  Under  the  influence  of  tliis  men- 
ttd  excitement,  bo  renounced  all  socular  pursuits;  and  on  bis  release  from  prison,  after 
having  served  for  a  time  in  the  order  of  the  Feulllants,  be  fell  under  the  Infiueoce  of  the 
Jesuits,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  is  believed  that  bis  insimc  hatred  of  tlic  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  enemies  of  Uie  eburcli,  was  directed  more  especially  against  Henri  of  Navarre, 
their  fonuer  leader.  Having  i-osolvcd  to  assassinate  the  Uinrr,  he  eagerly  watched  his 
o.iportuuity,  and  on  Hny  1^  IGIO,  as  the  king  was  passing  in  his  coacli  Uuxiugh  the  nar- 
row sU-eet  of  Laferronnerie,  got  upon  the  right  hinder-wheel  of  thecarriage  at  the  moment 
that  its  further  advance  was  hindered  by  a  heavy  wagon  ia  front  of  it,  and  leaning  for- 
ward, ho  plun^  a  knife  iuto  the  breast  of  the  king.  The  first  blow  glanced  aside,  but 
at  the  second  ~thrust  the  knife  entered  the  bearC  RaTaillac  escaped  m  the  confusion, 
but  being  soon  captured  with  the  knife  still  In  his  hand,  hoadmittedhis  guilt;  and  having 
been  formally  tried  and  condemned,  be  was  put  to  the  torture;  and  suffered  death  on 
May  37,  in  the  Place  de  Grfive,  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  his  body  being  torn 
asunder  by  horses.  Ravailhic  refused  to  the  last  to  acknowledge  whether  he  bad  bad 
instigiitors  or  abctlors,  and  hence  the  widest  scope  was  given  to  conjecture,  suspicion 
bein;  iit  turn  directed  to  the  queen,  Alarie  de'  Medici,  and  her  favorites,  the  Coucmi,  to 
the  due  d'Epernon,  and  to  the  Danish  court  and  their  Jesuit  advisers,  but  tiiere  is  no 
giHxl  ground  for  such  suspiclona  TA.  Henri  Martin  (HMoire  de  Franee)  and  H.  Poirson 
(Hintoire  de  Henri  IV.,  fcmu  7/.)  bare  examined  the  particulars  of  the  process  instituted 
against  Ravaillac  with  scrupulous  impartiality,  and  have  come  to  the  coocluslon  that  the 
n»il  cause  of  the  crime  was  fanaticism  degenerated  into  monomania. 

BATAK'A  (from  the  causal  of  the  Sanskrit  ru,  cry,  alarm,  hence  literally  he  who 
causes  silarra)  Is  the  mime  of  the  RdksJiam  (q.v.)  who,  at  tlie  time  of  Rama,  ruled  over 
Lanka  or  Ceylon,  and  luiviiig  carried  oiT  Bltft,  the  wife  of  RSma,  to  his  residence,  was 
ultimately  conquercd  and  slain  by  the  latter.  RSvan'a  is  descril)ed  as  having  been  agiant 
with  ten  faces,  and  In  consequence  of  austerities  and  devotion,  as  having  obtained  from 
S'iva  a  promise  which  bestowed  upon  liim  illimited  power,  even  over  the  gods.  As  the 
promise  of  S'iva  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishn'u  evaded  ita  efficacy  in  becoming  incarnate 
as  lUUna,  and  hence  killed  the  demon-^panL   See  under  Yishh'u  and  Rakbhaba, 

KA'TEUR,  in  fortification,  is  a  triangular  woric  of  less  elevatioo  than,  the  main  de- 
fends, situated  with  its  salient  angle  to  the  front  before  tba  curtun,  which  with  tfaeshoui- 
ders  of  the  adjoining  bastions  it  serves  to  protect.  It  is  open  at  the  rear,  so  as  to  be 
commanded  by  the  curtain,  if  taken,  and  is  separated  from  ttiat  work  by  the  main  ditch, 
wlille  in  its  own  front  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  intervenes  between  itself  and  the  covert- 
way.  The  guns  of  the  ravelin  sweep  the  glacis,  and  perform  a  very  important  function 
in  commanmng  the  space  immediately  before  the  salient  angles  of  the  two  next  liastions, 
gtound  which  the  guns  of  the  bastions  tkemselTeB  cannot  coTerDigiti^lt9bpy$i@a®^@be 
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other  hand,  flank  the  raveUn.  In  the  fortiflcatloDs  of  Alessandria,  dedgned  by  Bous- 
mard  in  1803,  tlie  ravdins  arc  placed  in  front  of  the  glacis. 

The  original  name  of  the  ravelin  was  riveltino,  which  indicates  a  derivatioo  from  txg^S- 
ai-e,  to  watch,  the  ravelin  having  probably  been  at  first  a  watdi-tower.  answ^ng  to  the 
still  uarlier  barbacao. 

UVXN,  Cortm  eorax,  a  species  of  crow  (q.T.),  remarkable  for  its  large  size.  It  19 
more  timn  3  ft.  in  length  from  llic  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  Ihe  luH.  The  bill  is 
thick  find  titron^,  compreased  lU  the  sides,  the  mmuliblcs  sharp  at  the  edges;  tlie  upper 
mundiole  curved  at  tlie  tip,  aud  exceeding  the  lower  in  length.  The  base  of  the  bill  is 
surrouiiiiuil  with  fealhers  and  bri-sltes.  'ilic  tail  is  rounded,  but  the  middle  frathers  are 
considerably  the  luugeM.  The  wingo  at  e  long — extending  from  tip  to  tip  to  02  in. — the 
fourth  quill'Xeathcr  buing  longest.  The  color  is  a  uniform  black,  with  more  or  less  of 
metallic  luster,  which  is  particularly  cunspicuous  In  the  eloncated  throat-feathers  of  the 
male,  and  is  wanting  iu  ilie  whole  plumage  of  the  female  and  youne. 

The  raven  is  a  bird  of  wide  geographic  ditftributiou.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  nortliern  heniitiphere,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  more  nortlieru  nnd  ihe  moun- 
tainuus  parts  of  it.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the  northern  hcmisphci-e 
itself,  however,  other  closely  allied  species  Lave  probably  been  often  niislakeu  for  it. 
There  are  scvcnd  s]>ecies  of  crow  very  Himilur  to  ihe  nivcu  in  color,  si/e.  and  habits. 

The  raven  is  generally  to  be  seen  either  soliiary  or  in  pairs.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  omnivorous  of  birds.  It  feeds  ou  fruits  and  nuis  in  forests;  it  picks  up 
worms  or  mollusks;  it  sucks  eggs;  it  kills  young  hares,  or  even  1flm))s;  it  rejoices  in  car- 
rion, and  not  unfi*equently  attacks  weak  or  sickly  beiisls,  almost  invaj-iably  choosing 
their  eyes  as  its  firat  point  of  assault.  It  genendly  nii'kes  ils  nest  of  slickR,  coarse  weeds, 
wool,  hair,  etc,,  in  rocky  places,  on  a  naiTow  ledge  of  a  piecipice,  or  in  ?onic  sinn'hir  sit- 
uation. Itavt'us  are  occasionally  captured  when  yonng,  and  become  interesting  pets, 
being  remarkable  for  their  impudence  nnd  cunning,  their  look  01  sage  Ihonghtlulness, 
their  iuquisitiveness,  their  mischievous  propensities,  which  prompt  them  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  am  be  destroyed,  and  always  as  if  the  fact  of  its  destruction  afforded  them 
pleasure,  their  tlnevishness,  their  love  of  fflitteriug  things,  and  their  power  of  imitating 
human  speech,  which  is  almost  eqiuii  to  that  of  ^Mirrols.  The  raven  is  celebrated  for  ils 
longevitv,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  ravens  wliicli  have  certididy  lived  for  70  ortO 
yeaj-s.  The  raven  has  hvv,\\  gouerally  reei^onLnl  a  bi'd  of  ill-omen,  probably  on  aCfX)«nt 
both  of  its  color  and  its  extroaicly  hursli  croiLking  voice,  which  may  sometimes  he  heaid 
in  fine  weather  as  if  coming  from  the  sky,  the  raven  being  a  bird  of  powerful  wing,  and 
often  soaring  very  high  in  the  air. 

RAVENNA,  a  province  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  compartment  of  Emilia;  having  Ferrara 
on  the  n.,  Bologna  and  Tuscany  on  the  w.,  Forli  on  the  s.,  and  the  Adriatic  sea  or  gulf 
of  Venice  on  the  e.;  T'^sq.m.:  pop.  331,115,  Its  snrface  in  the  e.  is  low  and  marMiy; 
in  the  w.  and  at  the  foot  01  the  Apennines  it  is  more  elevated,  having  a  soil  well  under 
cultivation,  producing  corn  and  hemp.  Cattle  arc  iniscd,  and  salt  is  made  from  the 
lagoon  of  Cervia,  It  is  drained  by  the  Santerno.  the  Senio,  the  Lnmone,  the  Slontone, 
and  the  Ronco  rivers,  and  has  a  canal  connecting  its  capital  with  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  highway  from  Faenza,  one  of  ils  chief  cities,  across  the  Apennines  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve.  Tho  products  of  the  leading  manufactures  are  silk,  wine,  oil,- 
and  cream  of  tartar.   Capital,  Xlavenna. 

KAVEN'NA,  an  important  city  of  central  Italy,  48  m.  e.s.e.  from  Bologna,  and  ^  m. 
from  the  Adriatic;  lat.  44°  24'  n.,  long.  12°  13'  east.  Pop.  '72,  of  the  commune,  58,fl04: 
of  the  town  proper,  21, OIK).  It  is  situated  iu  the  midst  of  a  well- watered,  fertile,  ana 
finely-woodea  plain.  Ravenna  is  surrounded  by  old  bastions,  and  hy  walls  where  may 
still  be  seen  the  iron  rivim  to  which  the  cables  of  ships  were  formerly  fastened;  the  sea 
is  now  at  the  distance  of  about  4  m.  from  the  city.  The  streets  are  wide;  the  squares  ore 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  popes,  and  the  houses  have  a  gloomy  appearance,  Ravenna 
is  an  ancient  city,  rich  in  monuments  of  art.  The  cathedral, 'built  iu  the  4th  c,  was 
almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  1784;  it  has  5  naves,  supporli  d  by  24  marble  pillars.  Of  Ihe 
other  14  churches  and  other  architectural  antiquities  several  dale  from  the  5th  and  6lh 
centuries.  San  Francesco  possesses  the  tomb  of  Panic,  erected  in  the  15th  ceuturj-.  The 
library  of  Ravenna  coBtams  50,000  volumes.  It  has  an  archoKjlogical  museum,  and 
many  educational  insiiiutions.  Bavenna  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  its  trade  is  facil- 
itated by  a  canal  to  the  sea. 

Bavenna  was  probably  of  tjmbrlan  origin;  it  was  at  least  an  ITmbrian  city  wlien  it 
passed  into  the  bonds  of  the  Romans.  Augustus  mode  it  a  first-class  seaport  and  naval 
station ;  400  years  later,  the  emperor  Honornis  took  refuge  there,  and  mnae  Rnvenna  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  city  was  taken  by  Odoncer,  then  by  Thpodorie  nndhy  Totila; 
the  latter  was  conquered  by  ?s arses,  who  made  it  the  residence  of  the  exaifhs  in  553. 
In  1318  it  became  a  republic.  In  1275.  Guido  da  Polenta  conquered  it,  and  ihcrc  estab- 
lished his  court,  where  he  received  Dante.  Ravenna  was  afierward  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  kept  it  till  1600,    Tnder  Charles  V.  it  pnssed  into  the  hands  of  the  popes. 

Under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  groat  battle  was  fo\ight  in  1513  between  Ihe  French 
and  tiie  Spaniards,  in  which  Gaston  de  Foix  purchased  victory,|p;^  i^i^^OQ  IC 
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BA'TUSBVSa,  a  t.  in  Wnrtemberg,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  circle  of  the  DaimlK,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  aud  ronianlic  Tolley,  the 
Bcbussenthal,  at  tiie  foot  of  a  bill  plunted  with  vines.  The  priticipal  iudustries  arc  spui- 
nlng  wool  and  flax,  -weaTiug  woolen  fabrics,  liiieD.  and  stockiues,  bleaching,  making 
paper,  playing-carda,  furniture,  wood-work,  sawing  wood.  etc.   Pop.  '73, 10,U34. 

X&TEiraGBOn,  Teiomas,  an  eminent  English  musical  composer.   Ho  was  h.  in  ISfiS, 

received  his  musical  education  in  St.  Paul^  clioir,  and  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
music  conferred  on  him  when  only  15  years  of  age.  In  1611  appeared  his  JlSelixmatu, 
Musioul  Pliansies,  etc.,  a  collection  of  38  part-sougs,  some  of  tbem  of  great  Iwauly;  and 
three  years  Inter  he  brought  out  anotbcr  collcctioQ  of  part-songs  under  the  title  oE  Tirkf 
J)ucourse8,  with  an  essay  on  the  old  musical  modes.  Turning  his  attestion  to  psnlmody. 
he  published,  in  1621,  a  collection  of  psalra-tunts  for  four  voices,  entitled  T/ie  WhCle 
Book  of  Psalms,  commted  into  Four  ParU  by  Sundry  Authors  to  auch  Tanea  m  ?iavc  been,  and 
are  uttiaUff  mng  in  England,  Scotland,  Wak»,  Germany,  Italy,  fiance,  and  tJte  ItetJterlanda, 
This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  aud  all  similar  works  of  later  dale  have  been 
largely  indebted  to  it.  Among  the  euutributurs  to  this  collection  were  Talli);,  Morlcy, 
Dowlaud,  and  all  the  great  miistpri  of  the  day;  tlie  name  of  John  Miilon,  the  father 
of  tlie  poet,  appears  as  the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tuui's;  wiiilc  St.  Diivids, 
Canterbury,  Bangor,  and  many  olhers  which  have  since  became  populiir,  are  by  liaveiis- 
croft  himself.  Each  of  the  loO  psalms  Ittis  a  distinct  melody  assigned  it.  Two  collec- 
tions of  secular  songs  similar  to  the  Jfetismata,  and  entitled  PaiumSia  and  DeiUtivm.ii't, 
have  been  assigned  to  Kavenscroft;  but  Et  is  prolKible  that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  were 
composed  by  him,  while  he  may  have  revised  and  edited  the  whole.  A  sek'cllon  fn>nv 
the  Meliamttti,  Brief  Di-tomrsex,  PusnmeUa,  and  Deutawndia  was  printed  by  the  Kox- 
hurghe  club  in  1833.    Itavcuscroft  died  about  1640. 

BAVI6NAN,  GuSTATDs  FuANCia  Xavier  Delacroix  be.  a  celebrated  preacher  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  was  b.  at  Bnyouue,  Dec  2,  1785.  He  studied  in  the  Lycee  Bonaiiartc 
at  Paris,  and  having  (.'mbroced  the  legal  profession,  and  obtained  his  degree,  was  named 
auditor  of  the  Cour  Royute  at  Paris,  aud  afterward,  in  1821,  received  an  uppoiiilinent  iu 
the  tribunal  of  the  Seine.  The  prospect  tlins  opened  for  bini,  however,  soon  lo^t  its 
attraction,  and  in  1832  he  formed  the  resolution  of  relinquisluug  his  career  at  tlie  bar, 
and  entering  the  church.  Having  spent  some  time  in  the  college  of  8t.  Sulpicc,  he  soon 
passed  into  tbe  novitiate  of  tlie  Jesuits  at  Moutrouee,  aud  Uience  to  I>ole  and  St.  Acheul 
for  his  theological  studies,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was  himself  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor. On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuiis  from  France,  iu  1830,  Havlgnnn  withdrew  to 
Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  to  teach  in  tbe  schools  of  bis  own  oi-dtr; 
bus  after  some  time  he  wius  tnin-iferred  to  the  more  congenial  duly  of  preaching,  first  in 
several  of  the  Swiss  towns,  an  I  aflerwai-d  iu  Savoy,  at  Cimmlu'ry.  nt  St.  Maurice,  and 
other  places.  At  length,  in  1KI3,  be  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  CJllmdml  of  Amiens. 
In  the  following  ^ ear  be  was  chosen  to  preach  tlie  Lenten  scrmotis  at  tliu  churcli  of 
St.  Thomas  d'Aqiun  in  Paris;  aud  finally,  in  1837,  was  selected  to  replaco  Lacortlaire 
(q.v.)  at  Notre  Dame,  in  the  duty  of  conducting  ilie  speclid  "  conferences"  for  men 
whicli  bad  been  opened  in  that  church.  For  ten  years  P^re  de  Havigiiau  occupied  this 
pulpit  with  a  success  which  hits  rarely  been  equaled,  and  his  "  ccnferences"  arc  regarded 
B9  models  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence.  In  18l2  he  undertook  iu  addition  to  preach  eacli 
evening  during  tbe  entire  Lent;  and  it  is  to  the  excessive  fatigue  thus  iuduocd  that  tbe 
premature  brcak-dowu  of  his  strength  is  astTibed.  To  the  labors  of  tbe  pulpit  he  added 
those  also  of  the  pres=i.  He  publislied  an  apology  of  his  order  in  1844;  and  in  1854  a 
more  lengthened  work  with  the  same  view,  Clement  XIII.  tt  Clement  XIV.,  3  vols.  8vo, 
whicli  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  life  of  Cletnent  XIV.,  by  llie  Oratorian  father 
Tbeiner.  These,  with  some  occasional  sermons  and  "conferences,"  constitute  the  sum 
of  the  publications  issued  during  his  life.  In  18o5  be  was  invited  by  tlie  emperor 
Kapoleon  III.  to  preach  the  Lent  at  the  Tuileries.  On  Feb.  26,  1858,  be  died  in  thecon- 
veutof  bis  order  at  Paris,  in  Iiis  6Sd  year.  His  memoirs  have  been  publislied  by  bis 
brethren,  and  a  collected  edition  of  hu  works  and  remains  has  been  for  some  time  in 
progress. 

BAVIRA'LA.   See  Traveler's  Tree, 

BAWAL  tlKDl,  a  large  walled  t.  of  the  Pimjah,  in  tlie  doab  between  the  rivers 
Indus  and  Jhelum.  It  contains  a  large  bazaar,  and  carries  on  an  active  transit-trade 
between  Hindustan  and  Afghanistan,  but  la  not  otherwise  noteworthy.  Pup.  '68, 
19.333. 

RAWDON,  Lord.  See  Habtinob,  Fbancis. 

BA'WICZ,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Posen.  close  to  the  Sileolan  frontier. 
64  m.  8.  of  Posen  by  railway.  It  is'  surrounded  by  walls.  Spinning,  weaving,  brew- 
ing, manufactures  oit  tobacco  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade,  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
'72,  10,671. 

RAWLE,  WtLi.iAjr,  ix.d.,  1759-1836;  h.  Philadelphia:  educated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey.  He  studied  law  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  and  in  1783  betran  to 
practice  in  Philndclph'n.  He  wns  a  mcmlKir  of  tlie  lecislatnre  1789,/nnd  ILSj  district 
attorney  1791-99.  lie  was  the  first  president  of  the  Pennsyl^NE^litsnsmM^^efy.  He 
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framed  the  new  civil  code  for  tennsylvania,  and  wrote  A  View  of  the  CoTtMtUtiMon  of  the 
UniUd  Stales,  1839. 

RAWLINS,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  having  tlie  state  line  of  Nebraska  for  its  n.  boiind- 
ary;  drained  by  Beaver  creek  and  tbe  North  and  South  forks  of  Sappa  creek;  1050 
&q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  163S — 1882  of  American  birth.  Numerous  creeks  and  rivulets  flow 
through  it  from  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas  river,  making  a  fertile  agiicultuial 
region,  well- timbered  and  affordiug  excellent  pusturugu. 

RAWLINS,  John  A.,  1881-69;  b.  Guilford,  111. ;  farmer  until  1864;  studied  law  at 
Galena,  and  established  a  successful  practice  before  the  rel)cllion,  in  which  he  servefl  on 
the  Union  side  as  assistant  adj.gen.,  rank  of  capt.,  on  gon..  Grant's  staff  throtis;h  the  cam- 
paigns of  186S  and  1808,  and  was  made  chief  of  staff  m  1865,  ranking  as  brig.  gen.  In  Uie 
regular  army.   He  was  secretary  of  war  1800. 

XAWUHBOH',  Sir  Hbnrt,  k.c.b.,  oriental  scholar  and  diplomatist,  wasb.  at  Cbalding- 
ton,  Oxfordsliiro,  in  1810,  and  educated  at  Ealing,  Middlesex.  He  entered  the  Eaat 
India  military  service  in  1826,  and  served  in  the  Bombay  presidency  until  18S8,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  assist  in  reorganizing  the  army  of  the  sliah  of  Persia.  He  had  early 
devoted  himself  to  eastern  languages  and  antiquarian  researches,  and  wiicn  stationed  at 
Kcrmanshah,  in  1835,  he  began  to  study  the  cuneiform  (q.v.)  inscriptions  of  Persia.  He 
announced  his  cuneiform  discoveries  in  1887-38  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  society  of  liOndon, 
and  published  his  travels  in  Susiana  in  the  Qeographieal  Soeiety't  Journal.  He  also  made 
a  translation  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  a  mctet  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
study  of  the  old  Persian  languaaies.  After  residing  as  political  agent  at  Ciandahar 
(1840-42)  and  Bagdad  (from  1848),  lie  returned  to  England  with  the  rank  of  consul-gen- 
eral in  1855.  In  Jan.,  1858,  he  was  elected  m.p.  for  Reipilc,  but  vacated  the  seat  in 
September,  on  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  India.  In  1859  he  proceeded 
to  Telieran  as  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  shall. 
He  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Fromo.  and  retained  his  seat  till  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1668.  In  1871  Rawltnson  became  prcBident  of  the  Royal  geogmphical 
society,  an  oflSce  which  he  retained  until  June,  1878.  Rawlinson  la  the  aulbor  of  a 
large  number  of  moet  valuable  papers  on  geography,  archeeology,  history,  and  modem 
politics,  chiefly  connected  with  Persia  and  the  surrountling  countries.  The  greater 
number  of  these  have  been  read  to  learned  societies,  but  otliers  have  appeared  in  peri- 
odical publications.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  England  and  Rama  in  the 
Eatt  (1875).  Rawlinson  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  ea.^tcm  subjects,  and  his 
addresses  to  tbe  geographical  society,  and  on  trcography  and  history  gi-uerally  to  the 
Midland  institute  at  Birroinghiun,  on  Oct.  6,  1878,  show  bow  varied  and  extensive  his 
acquirements  are.  RawliDson  waa  admitted  aa  correspoudlDg  member  of  the  institute 
ofF  ranee  in  1837,  and  in  1851  was  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  merit  by  the  king  of 
Prussia. — Rawlinbon,  Rev,  George,  brother  oE  tlie  preceding,  graduated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  college.  Appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in 
1859,  he  published  bis  lectures  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  of  HUtoria  Evidence 
for  the  Truth  of  Christian  Beeordt.  Other  worts  of  RawUnson's  are  an  edition  of  Jlevod- 
'  otus,  in  which  many  of  his  brother's  discoveries  are  incorporated;  The  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies uf  the  Ancient  World— Ohaidoea,  Assyria,  Saiylonitt,  Media,  and  F^nta;  Manual 
of  Ancient  JSttoTy{\^);  Vtio  Siaih  Orient  Manarehj^Parthia  (1878);  and  the  SeverUh 
0}imtal  MmafMy—the  8a»aafUan»  (1876). 

RAWSON,  Albert  Leiohtoh,  b.  Vt,,  1829;  visited  Palestine  and  other  e^m 
countries;  traveled,  in  1851-52,  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  with  the  pil^ms,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Mohammedan  medical  student.  He  published.  The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Iloiy 
Bible;  The  Pronouadjiff  Bthle  IHctionaiT/;  Bhtory  of  aU  Religions;  Statistics  of  Protestantism; 
AtUiguities    the  Orient;  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  Languages. 

RAWSON,  Edward,  1615-98;  h.  England;  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1636; 
represented  that  town  in  the  general  court  for  several  years,  was  clerk  of  that  body,  and 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  He  published  Tlie  General  Laws  and  Liberties 
Concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ma^achusetU. 

BAY,  Baia,  a  Linnsan  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  belonging  to  the  order  piagiosiomi 
(q.v.)  of  MUlIer.  and  now  divided  into  a  number  of  gcoera,  which  form  tlie  family  raOdm 
Of  many  naturalists,  and  the  suborder  raia  of  some.  The  true  rayshave  a  flat  body;  the 
pectoral  fins  are  large  and  flesliy,  appearing  as  lateral  expansions  of  the  body,  and  along 
with  it  forming  a  circular  disk  or  a  rhomboid,  to  wliicn  is  attached  a  rather  long  and 
slender  tail.  The  pectoral  fins  are  prolonged  till  they  meet  in  front  of  the  snout,  and 
backward  till  they  join  the  ventral  fins.  The  eyes  look  upward,  and  the  spout-holes 
or  spiracles  are  also  directed  upward.  The  nil-openings,  which  are  five  in  number,  are 
on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  where  also  uie  mouth  is  situated.  The  gills  are  close 
behind  the  mouth;  and  toward  the  tul  are  tbe  stomach.  Intestines,  and  other  viscera,  ina 
circular  cavity.  The  males  are  furnished  with  daapers.  The  eggs  are  large,  reBembline 
those  of  sharks,  but  more  rectangular  in  form ;  tliin  boniy  cases,  with  projections  at  each 
of  the  four  comers,  having  such  a  resemblance  to  a  hand-barrow,  that  on  some  parts  of 
the  Englidi  coast  they  receive  tbe  name  skaie-barrom.  They  are  also  familiarly  known 
as  purses,  and  are  very  often  to  be  seen  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the  ^'^^q]^^^^ 
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mostly  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  and  where  the  bottom  is  Band  or  mud.  "WbeD  dls- 
ttirbed,  they  glide  in  an  undulating  manner,  and  defend  themselves  against  assnilaata  by 
lashing  with  the  tail,  which  is  generally  armed  with  spines,  and  in  some  species — called 
•ftij^m^(q.v.),  the  familv  ttTfgonidm  of  aome  naturalists — carries  a  single  long  and  strong 
spine,  notched  on  both  sides,  a  formidable  weapon,  which  is  used  somewhat  as  a  saw. 
Bays  are  very  Toracious;  they  derour  flshea,  mollusks,  and  crustaceans.  Many  of  the 
rays  are  popularly  called  Bkatb.  All  oC  them  are  edible;  some,  however,  are  much 
better  than  others;  and  whilst,  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coast  they  are  regularly  used 
for  food,  and  brought  to  market,  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  they  are  rejected,  and  are 
thrown  out  to  rot  on  the  bcacli.  Of  Briti^  species,  two  of  the  most  common  are  the 
thorubaclc  (q.v.)  and  the  homelyn  (q.v.).  Another  is  the  common  skate,  also  called  the 
blue  skale  or  gray  skate  {rata  m/u),  which  is  better  than  either  the  thomback  or  home* 
lyn  OS  an  article  of  food.  The  loug-nceed  skate  (A  mueronata)  and  the  white  skate  (B. 
tayrJtyncTivtt)  are  also  common.  .The  skates  sometimes  attain  aver}' large  size,  more  than 
8  ft.  in  breadth. — Torpedo  (q.v.),  cephaioplera  (q.v.),  etc.,  are  genera  of  mys. 

RAY,  a  CO.  fn  n.w.  Missouri  on  then,  bank  of  the  Missom^  river,  dmined  also  bv 
Crooked  and  Fishing  rivers;  traversed  by  the  St.  Lonis,  Kansas  CMj  and  Northern  rail 
road,  and  its  Sl  Joseph  branch ;  670  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  20,198— 10,765  of  American  birth. 
Surface  partly  pnUiie  and  partly  woodland;  tobacco,  com,  oats,  wheat,  sorghnm,  and 
wool  are  staples.  Sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone are  found.   Co.  seat,  Richmond. 

BAT  (or,  OS  be  himself  occasionally  spelled  it,  WBAT),  Johk,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
was  i).  at  Black-Nolley,  near  Braintroe,  m  £s3ex,  Nov.  29, 1627.  He  went  to  Cambridge 
university. where,  after  having  finished  his  course,  be  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  appoinli-d 
QrcL'k  lecturer,  and  afterward  mathenutical  tutor  in  Trinity  college;  but  after  a  lime 
began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  natuml  history.  Accompanied  lir  a 
kindred  spirit,  Francis  WiUughby,  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of  his  own,  Kay  tnivcird 
over  most  of  United  Kingdom,  collecting  and  investigating  botanical  and  zocilogirnl 
specimens;  and  in  1668  they  started  on  a  tour  through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Ilaly, 
and  France,  with  a  similar  object, Willugh by  taking  the  zoology  under  his  charge,  leav- 
ing Ray  the  botany.  In  1667  Ray  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  to  whose 
T}'an»actiona  he  occasionally  contributed  valuable  papers.  In  1672,  liis  friend 'W'illugliby, 
with  whom  Ray  had  lived  ever  since  he  had  left  the  university,  died,  leaving  him  guam- 
ian  to  his  two  sons  (the  younger  of  whom  was  afterward  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Inron 
Middleton).  an  offlca  which  Ray  discharged,  and  then,  after  several  rhangps  of  resi- 
dence, settled  down  In  his  native  villi^.  where  he  died,  Jan.  17,  1705.  As  a  botanist 
and  zoologist,  R«y  ranks  very  high,  being  distinguished  for  his  patience,  acutcncss,  and 
sagacity;  and  in  knowledge  lie  seems  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  the  new 
method  of  classification  of  plants  which  he  proposed,  though  Utile  appreciated  or  adopted 
by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Jiissieu  and 
others,  under  whose  hands  it  became  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  natural  system"  of  clasfllflcation.  Ray's  znologlcal  works  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
the  foundation  of  modem  zoology.  In  zoology,  as  in  tmtaov,  Ray's  works  are  remark- 
able for  the  precision  and  clearness  of  the  classification  which  he  adopts,  his  divisions  in 
the  former  subject  being  foutidcd  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  the  organs  of  res- 
piration. The  chief  of  his  works  on  iwtnny  are  Metkodut  Pfajiiarum  iVom(i682,  2d  ed., 
revised  and  amended  by  himself),  in  which  he  details  the  principles  of  his  new  method 
of  classification  of  plants:  Cutahgu*  Plantannn  Anglite  (1670),  the  basis  of  all  the  subse- 
quent Soras  of  this  country;  and  a  second  (16TT).  third  (16S0),  and  fourtli  (16£6)  edition 
of  which  were  published  by  himself;  Hiaton'a  Plaiifai'um  (8  vols.  1686-1704),  a  compila- 
tion, including  descriptions  of  all  the  species  which  were  then  known.  His  zoological 
works  inclndetbe^^n^ipji/'IsJfefAMf^^ntmnftum  Q'mdrupedum et Serperitini Oe)iens(li&S), 
and  three  posthumous  volumeson  birds,  fishes,  andiasects,  published  by  Dr.  Derliani.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  some  theologiral  works.  His  friend  Wilhighby  having  collecled 
the  materials  for  nn  extensiivc  work  on  the  animal  kingdom,  left  to  Bay  the  tusk  of 
arranging  and  classifying  them,  and  the  work  accordingly  appeared  in  3  vols.,  the 
OrniMologia  In  1676,  witli  nn  Englisli  translation  by  Ray  in  the  following  year,  an<I  the 
Hitioria  Piaettm  In  1686  (S  vols.).  In  iLcse  volumes  were  descrit>e<l  a  large  nunilter  of 
species  of  birds  and  ^bes,  whicli  bad  escaped  the  observation  of  previous  Daturalisis. 

RAYMOND,  HenrtJakvis,  ix.d.,  1830-69;  b.N.  T.:8onof  afarmerin  Lima,  N.T.; 
passed  his  younger  days  on  Ids  father's  farm.  He  graduated  at  tlie  university  of  Ver- 
mont in  1840,  and  studied  law  in  New  York,  In  the  mean  time  supporting  himself  by 
contributing  sketches  to  the  KeiD  Yorker,  a  literary  weekly,  and  teaching.  In  1841,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Nm  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Raymond  was  attached  to  the  editorial 
staff,  but  distinguished  himself  specially  by  the  ability  which  he  manifested  as  a  reporter. 
In  this  profession  he  became  quite  unrivaled,  his  accuracy  being  unquestioned.  In  1848 
he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  which  connection  be  maintained 
until  1851;  at  the  same  time,  and  until  10  years  later,  filling  a  literary  position  in  the 
house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers.  In  1849  be  was  elected  by  the  whig  party  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  re-elected  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker; 
In  16S1  he  visited  Europe.  ScpL  18, 1861.  he  published  the  ^"^'^ 
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T^mes.  In  1854  be  was  elected  lieiit.gor.  of  tlic  stale,  and  took  a  prominent  pnrt  in  tlie 
Ciliivass  for  Fremont  iu  1856,  and  for  Linculn  in  lti6U.  He  was  au  ardent  supporter  ot 
Kie  UDion  cause  during  tlie  war.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  congrcK^,  where  he  supported 
prt»ident  Johnson's  reconstructioa  policy.  Hr.  Kaymoud  was  tirst  among  American 
journalists.  Ue  was  in  Italy  duriug  tlie  Fraoco-Austrian  war  in  1850,  and  gained  high 
I'l-piite  for  hia  account  of  the  battle  of  Solfertno,  which  was  remarkable  both  as  a  speci- 
men of  vivid  wriling,  and  as  an  extraordinary  journalistic  victory,  the  Times,  in  this 
iristance.(beatiog  all  its  competitors.  Mr.  Kaymoud  was  the  author  of  i/utto;^  tiit 
Adininigiration  of  Pi'esident  Lincoitt,  1804:  A  Life  of  Preeident  Lincoln,  1865;  aadlj^e  of 
Uuiiiel  Webster,  1853.    His  death  was  sudden,  and  was  attributed  to  overwork. 

RAYMOND,  Joim  Howard,  i.l.d.,  1814-78;  b.  New  York;  studied  in  Columbia 
college;  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1SS2;  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  hut  while  there 
liis  religious  views  and  character  were  changed^  and  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry; 
returned  in  1885  to  Hamilton,  and  entered  tlie  institute,  now  Madittou  university.  He 
wns  ordained;  declined  several  important  pastorates,  and  gave  himself  to  teaching. 
After  holding  professorships  in  ilamson  university,  he  accepted,  1851.  a  professorship  iu 
Rocliestcr  university,  but  wns  soon  called  to  the  Brooklyn  pol^'technic  institute.  Iu 
1854  he  became  president  of  Vassnr  college,  tilling  also  the  chair  of  mental  and  moml 
pbilosopli^,  where  be  remained  until  bis  death.  He  was  dislinguislied  as  an  orguuizcr, 
was  pleasing  and  dignified  in  manner,  original  and  cuei;getic  as  a  teacher.  The  college 
giciitly  prospered  under  his  direction.  « 

RAYMOND,  RossiTER  Worthington,  b.  Ohio,  1840;  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn 
polytccbnic  institute  in  1858.  After  spending  tUrcc  ^'eurs  iu  study  at  Heidelberg,  Munich, 
timl  Freiberg,  be  began  practice  in  1864  iu  New  lork  as  a  consulting  engineer.  Since 
1867  be  has  been  connected  with  mining  journals,  and  iu  1870  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
Lafayette  college  on  economic  geology.  In  1871  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Ainericim  institute  of  mining  engineers,  and  1872-74  was  its  president.  He  hns  pub- 
lished annual  reports  of  mining  statistics,  1869-75;  T/ie  Children's  TCaAy  Brave  llearU; 
Tlie  Mail  in  the  Moon;  and  other  stories. 

RAYNAL,  GuiLLAUME  Thomas  FBAN<;oia,  1713-90;  b.  France;  educated  for  Ilie 
priesthood  with  the  Jesuits  of  Pezcnas,  In  1747  lie  went  to  Paris,  aud  was  allacbed  to 
the  church  Bt.  3ulpice  as  a  poor  Bohemian  ecclestastic.  It  is  told  that  at  tliis  time, 
while  the  minimum  price  oi  a  mass  by  the  abb£  Prevost  was  30  sous,  aud  a  cheaper  one 
was  offered  by  the  abbS  Lnporte  at  15  sous,  Raynul  closed  the  market  at  8  sous.  His 
peculiarities  soon  led  him  out  of  the  church,  and  lie  became  one  pf  the  editoi's  of  the 
Aferetire  de  France,  where  bis  thoroughly  |>bi]o60phic  mind  found  associates  and  sco|>c, 
9nd  his  taste  for  history  made  him  a  historian.  His  works,  thougli  not  now  of  bigli 
value,  were  counpicuous  in  tlieir  time,  when  pliilosophy  and  literary  independence  were 
novelties.  Among  his  works  were  Uistoire  PhHo»ophique  ei  PolUiqm  des  Btablissemeiit*, 
et  du  Oommaree  des  ICuropeem  dans  let  deux  Indes,  wliicli  contained  writings  of  Didentt 
as  well  as  Ray nal.  The  work  was  so  full  of  disrespect  of  priesthood  ana  supcrsiition 
that  it  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  the  parliament,  which  in  1781  ordered  the  book  to 
be  burned,  the  autlior  arrested,  aud  bis  projicriy  con6scnled;  which,  however,  was  not 
done.  Raynal,  who  had  by  this  time  become  renowned  for  the  democratic  philosophy  uf 
bis  works,  traveled  to  England,  Germniiy,  and  Russia,  nud  was  received  wiih  distinction 
liY  the  classes  whose  status  was  to  be  urulcrmined  by  his  principles.  He  was  eketed  to 
the  .stales-general  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  in  17^9,  but  was  already  near 
his  dotage,  nnd  made  no  tigure  in  the  great  events  which  followed. 

BATNOVARD,  Frakqois  Justb  Marik.  a  French  poet  and  phnologist.  wa.s  b.  nt 
Brigiioles,  in  Provence,  Sept.  8. 1761.  He  studied  at  Aix,  and  nunc  to  Piiris  (o  cnllivalB 
literature  at  the  age  of  23,  but  soc::  went  back  to  the  south,  nnd  joi^fed  the  bur  at 
Draj^uignml.  where  he  acquired  a  higli  reputation.  In  1791  he  wns  elected  a  nieiiher  nf 
the  legislative  assembly;  but  after  t lie  fall  of  llie  Girondins,  wboRC  opini(uis  Jie  slian-d, 
be  wns  tlirown  into  prison,  and  fr-'unately  forgotten.  Released  from  confinement  aft<T 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  resumea  his  profession  of  advornte.  nnd  in  the  codfsc  of  five 
or  ten  years,  acquired  a  modest  competency,  ile  then  rclut  ncd  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  anew  to  Hteraiy  pursuits.  His  first  poem.  JSoerate  au.  I'anpte  d'Agtaure  (Pwr. 
1603),  was  followed  by  the  tragedies,  EUonore  de  RiHire  and  Lr»  Templiert,  the  latter  of 
which  was  brought  on  the  stage  in  1805.  and  met  with  unliounded  success.  Two  years 
latcv  Raynouard  was  chcraen  a  member  of  the  academy,  of  whicli  he  licoame  pcrjietual 
si'cretnry  in  1817.  He  had  been  mndc  a  memlKT  of  the  imperial  legislative  body  in  1806, 
and  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  even  nied^it:ited  appointing  him  to  the  pre-Mdency,  Imt  could 
not  pet  over  Raynoiiard's  brusque  manner  and  fearless  indepcnilcnco  of  spirit.  The 
principal  dramas  which  he  wnite  during  the  regime  of  Napoleon,  beside  tliose  already 
meaXWitieA.nxa^eipio;  Let  Skats  de  Bbna;j}an  Carlos;  Charles  L;  Ikboj-a;  Jeanne  d' A  red 
Orleans.  Toward  the  fall  of  the  empire  bis  attention  was  turned  to  linguistic  studies, 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  Provencal  language  nnd  literature;  and  bis  researches 
into  the  origin,  grammatical  rules,  and  transformations  of  the  Romance  tongue,  led  to 
many  valuable  discoveries,  though  bis  theories  as  to  the  relation  of  the  language  of  the 
troubadours  to  the  other  tongues  derived  from  Latin,  have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous 
(see  KouAZiic  Lanouaoks).   His  chief  writings  in  this  department  tLre-r~£^n&i!t»i  ^  la 
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G-rammaire  Somane  (Par.  18IG);  Clunx  de  Poenea  Qriginalea  det  Trotdtadours  (Par.  6  vols.. 


Lungue  de»  Trovhadoun  (Par.  1821);  Obaeroatiom  P/iilologigucs  $ur  le  Mtmtan  du  S»u 
(Rttueii,  1E^9);  Influence  de  la  Langue  Momane  (Par.  1883);  and  Lexupie  Moman,  ou  IHo- 
twaiutire  de  ta  Langue  dea  Trouiadoura  (Paris,  0  vula.,  1638-4^  Raynouard  died  at 
Vassj.  near  Paris,  Oct  27, 1886. 

BAZOB,  the  sliarp-bladed  Instrament  nsed  for  sharing  tbe  beard,  baa  lieea  in  use  from 


tlic  Greeks  and  RomaiiH  (see  Beard),  as  a  mark  of  civilizatiuii.  Riizora  are  almost  uni- 
vcrsidlj-  metal  blades,  made  exceedingly  sharp;  but  an  exception  to  this  is  found  in  some 
of  the  razors  used  by  savage  nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  TaliitiaDR,  who  use  pieces  of 
shells  and  sliarks'  teeth,  upon  which  they  griuci  very  tiuo  edges,  sufficiently  sharp  to 
remove  the  beard.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  shave  the  head  as  well  as  tlie  Guin, 
use  razors  similar  to  the  European,  except  that  they  rarely  have  handles.  The  steel  of 
whicli  they  are  made  is  of  a  remarkably  line  quality. 

The  manufacture  of  razors  in  Great  Britaiu  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Sheffield,  which 
place  also  supplies  a  large  export  trade.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  clioosing  the  steel  for 
making  the  blade,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  scarcely  an  article  made  bv  cutlers 
which  IS  so  uncertain  in  quality  when  used.  Nearly  20  operiUioDS  are  requirecf  to  pro- 
duce a  razor;  nevertheless,  sucli  is  the  perfection  to  which  nmnufactures  are  brought  by 
a  division  of  labor,  aud  the  appliciition  of  machinery,  that  the  razors  supplied  to  the 
army  (at  the  contract  price  of  ijd.  each)  cannot  be  surpassed  for  quality. 

BAZOB-BILL,  or  Razor-billed  Ack,  Alea  iorda,  a  species  of  auk  (q.v.),  also  called 
tlie  black-billed  auk,  veiy  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  of  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  frequenting  loftv  precipices,  from  which  its  eggs  arc  taken, 
with  those  of  guillemots,  etc.,  by  persons  who  are  let  down  by  ropes  for  that  purpose. 
The  eggs  arc  esteemed  a  delicacy;  and  tlic  flci-h  of  the  bird  itself  is  much  used  forfood. 
•  Great  numbers  of  razor-bills  are" annually  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  particu- 
larly on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  are  extremely  abundant.  The  razor-bill  is 
about  17  in.  long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  It  is  a  very  fierce 
bird,  and,  if  seii:ed,  will  lay  hold  of  the  hand  in  return,  and  submit  to  be  choked  ere  it 
will  let  go.  The  egg  is  about  three  inches  long.  The  bird  lays  one  or  two,  upon  ledges 
of  rock  or  in  fissures. 

BAZ0R-7I8H,  or  Razor-shell.    See  8oi£». 

BAZ0B-8TB0F,  an  article  used  for  the  purpo.se  of  shaVpening  razors.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  wood,  an  iuch  and  a  linlf  broad,  and  lU  or  13  in.  long,  upon  each  side 
of  which  is  gliicd  a  piece  of  leather;  one  of  (lie  pieces  of  leather  is  usually  dressed  witti 
a  composition  of  carltonate  of  iron  and  grease,  which  is  used  first,  aud  tiic  sharpening  is 
finished  on  the  undn^^sscd  leather  of  the  other  side.  A  Ientli<;rn  strop  is  frequently  used 
without  fixing  on  wood.  In  the  West  Indies  razor-strops  are  commonly  made  of  pieces 
of  tiie  wood  of  yticea ghriosa,  eiindendron  atifractiwaum.  agara  vmptim,  oehroma  Ittffo- 
pv»,  and  anona  palvairia,  all  of  which  coutain  minute  deposits  of  silica  in  their  cellular 
structure,  which  render  them  veiy  efficient  for  the  purpose.  Species  of  boletus  are  so 
used  ill  Britain 

BEAOTIOn,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  the  political  liistory  of  a  nation,  to  designate 
that  tendency,  often  showing  itself,  to  recoil  from  tlie  effects  of  refonn  or  revolution, 
and  to  seek  a  restoration  of  the  previous  state  of  things,  or  even  of  one  still  more  anti- 
quated and  despotic.  The  causes  tliat  lead  to  reaction  arc  various.  Sometimes  it 
BpringH,  partly  at  least,  from  mere  disappointment  at  the  smallncss  of  the  vmble  results 
of  thDPe  chances -advocated  with  po  much  eloquence,  and  waited  for  with  so  much 
■  enthusiasm  and  hope.  The  inconsiderate  imagination  of  the  people  expects  a  Tiiillennium 
to  follow  every  important  change;  and  when,  after  tlie  event,  men  find  they  are  still  in 
the  old  world  of  imperfections,  hardships,  and  sorrows,  they  are  prone  to  believe  that 
they  have  iK-en  deluded,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  lend  an  car  to  the  insidious  mis- 
representations of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  progress.  But  more  frequcntlv  political 
reaction  springs  from  immature,  or  injudicious,  or  extravagant  revolution.  Tli«  times 
are  not  yet  ripe  (as  in  the  first  Italian  revolts),  or  the  leaders  are  unfit  (as  in  the  German 
and  Hungarian  struggles  of  1848-49).  or  excesses  are  committed  (as  in  the  great  French 
outbreak  of  1789).  and  so  a  revolution  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  overthrown  on  the  battle- 
field; or,  inflamed  with  sanguinarj' thirst  of  re%'enge,  it  goes  mad  in  a  "reign  of  terror," 
and  exiuiusting  itself  io  unprofltahie  frenzies,  falls  at  last  an  easy  prey  to  any  bold  and 
tinscnipnlous  arlveDturer  whom  tbe  crowd  may  elect  out  of  desperation  and  disgust  of 
anarchy,  and  whose  rule  la  as  atisolute  as  any  that  preceded  it.  A  reaction  may  thus, 
in  certain  ca-ses,  be  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  reformers  and  revolutionists  the  point 
beyond  which  nature  forbids  them  to  go;  hut  its  agents  are 'Almost  invariably  base  in 
ch.iracter.  odious  in  their  principles,  imd  selfish  in  their  projects.  Religious  reactions 
exhibit  the  same  cliaracteristics  as  political  ones,  and  proceed  from  the  same  causes. 

BEACTION  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  indicate  the  process  of 
recovery  from  a  state  of  collapse.  The  subjects  collapse,  reaction,  and  the  general 
effects  of  shock  upon  the  system  are  considered  in  the  article  on  Shoc&~^  r 
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READ,  Gbobob,  1738-D8;  b.  Md.;  educated  at  Cliester  and  UTcw  London;  in  1753 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at  NcAvcastle,  Delawitre.  He  lieid  several 
local  offices,  and  was  a  member  of  tue  cootinenLAl  congrc-ss  1774-77.  In  1777  lie  l>ecame 
Tice.pres.  of  Delaware,  and  later  acting-president.  He  was  the  author  of  the  flnC 
Delaware  state  constitution  and  a  member  of  the  conTeutioD  that  framed  the  U.  S.  con- 
stitution. In  1783  he  was  made  Judxe  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  admiralty  cases;  1788-08 
U.  S.  senator;  and  from  1798-08  chief  justice  of  the  Delaware  at^treme' court. 

BGAB,  Oeobos  Campbell,  d.  1863;  b.  Ireland ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man 1804,  rising  through  successive  grades  to  rear-admiral  in  18^.  He  bore  a  record 
of  bravery  and  courtesy,  luthewurof  1813,  after  tlic  engagement  between  the  Cm- 
8(*i«(tim  and  tlie  British  fri^te  Ouerriere,  he  received  the  sword  of  capt.  Dacres,  la 
the  autumn  of  1813  he  was  m  tlie  action  between  the  Waited  State$  and  the  Macedonian. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Philadelphia  naval  asylum,  which  position  he 
held  at  his  death.  A  narrutivc  of  his  voya^  around  the  world  was  published  in  2  vols., 
1840. 

READ,  John  MEREDrm,  1787-1874;  b.  Pliiladelphia;  p^ndson  of  George,  a 
signer  of  the  deciaration  of  independence;  graduated  at  Hie  university  of  Pennsylvania 
1813,  entered  at  the  bar  1818,  was  district  attorney,  city  solicitor,  and  member  of  ilie 
city  council,  and  represented  hta  district  in  the  Elate  legislature,  1828;  re-elected  1824. 
lu  1851,  associated  with  Thaddcus  titevcns,  he  defeoded  C.  Hanway  in  his  trial  fnr  con- 
structive ti-easOD.  He  was  attorney-geaeral  of  the  state  and  judge-advocate  of  Uie  court 
of  inquiry  on  com.  Elliot,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvaiua  1860.  He  was 
author  of  many  addresses,  opiuious,  lectures,  and  newspaper  articles. 

READ,  Kathan,  1739-1840;  b.  Mass.;  gmduated  at  Harrard  in  ITOl,  and  was 
tutor  tliere  1788-87.  He  settled  in  Danvers  m  1T96,  and  began  the  mantifncture  of 
anchors,  cables,  etc.  The  next  year  he  Invented  a  machine  far  cutting  and  hendine 
nails  at  one  operation.  He  had,  in  1791,  attempted  to  utilize  steam  for  navigation,  nnd 
had  propelled  a  boat  by  means  of  paddles  moved  by  steam.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress 1800-03,  and  in  1807  removed  to  Belfast,  Maine,  where  lie  was  for  sonic  yi'ars 
chief  jtiHlice  of  tlie  court  of  common  pleas.  He  was  the  first  person  in  this  connlry  lo 
apply  for  a  patent;  at  tliat  time  no  patent  law  liad  been  passed.  Among  his  invenimns 
were  a  inctbod  of  equalizing  tlie  uctiou  of  wind-mills,  pumping-engincB,  and  thrediing- 
macbiaes,  and  tubular  steam  boilers. 

READ,  Thomas  Bucoasan,  1822-73:  h.  Penn.;  entered  a  scnlptor's  stndio  in  Cin- 
cinnati, but  afterward  studied  painting.  In  1841  he  settled  in  Boston,  and  began  lo 
paint  portraits.  In  1840  he  relumed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1850  went  to  l^lorcnce, 
where  he  spent  most  of  tlie  rest  of  his  life.  Among  tiis  worlis  arc  I/tps  and  BaUada 
(1848);  The  Uoiuahytlus  ;8!U(18S6);  The  Wagoner  of  the  Allaihanies  {lS»2,)i  A  Hummer 
Btary  (1865);  and  Poetical  Works  (1866). 

BEADE,  CnAiiLEfl,  d.c.l.,  one  of  the  more  distinguished  novelLrts  of  tbe  day.  was 
born  in  1814.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  tbe  late  John  Reade,  esq.,  of  Ipsdeti  Hmise. 
Oxfordsliire.  He  received  his  college  education  at  Oxford,  and  so  dlstingiiit;bed  him- 
self ns  to  secure  a  fellowship.  In  i8«B  he  wae  called  to  the  bar  as  a  memlKT  of  Lincoln's 
inn;  but  his  legal  studies  maybe  presumed  to  have  been  merely  nominal,  and  in  no  long 
time  it  became  obvious  that  his  chosen  career  was  that  of  literature.  Tbe  books  by 
which  lie  first  became  known  as  a  writer  of  distinct  mark  nnd  promise  were  bi»  l\g 
WoMngton  and  Christie  Johnstone,  both  full  of  talent,  though  as  yet  somewhat  cn?rie 
and^  immature.  In  1856  he  fairly  established  liis  reputation  in  the  novel  in  8  vols.. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels,  each  illustratinir  some  social  or 
public  evil.  Among  his  subsequent  works  are  a  tale  in  one  volume,  The  Course  of  2''nte 
Love,  remarkable  for  a  rare  nicety  and  subtle^  in  the  delincntton  of  its  leading  female 
character;  ^hite  TAes  (8  vols.  1868);  The  (Roister  and  the  Hearth;  Hard  Cash  (1868); 
Ormth  Gaunt  (1866);  Put  Yovrx^  in  His  Place  (1870);  A  Tenible  Templfition  (1871); 
anoA  Simpleton  (1878).  He  is  besides  the  autlior  of  eeveml  dramas,  wliicli  have  had 
more  or  less  success  on  the  stage;  the  most  general  favorite,  perlinps.  being  that  entitled 
Masks  and  Faces.  Mr.  Reade  is  by  common  consent  a  writer  of  marked  ability.  He 
has  much  of  the  true  talent  of  the  meonteur,  along  with  considerable  dramatic  instinct, 
and  from  all  his  later  novels,  a  sense  of  generalintellectual  vigor  i!)  strongly  Iwmeinupon 
the  reader;  while  a  certain  wayward  cratchetiness  and  odd  a^^ressive  cccentridt^r  irmn  • 
time  to  time  cropping  out,  serve  ratiier  to  give  to  his  writing  some  relish  and  stiog  of  ' 
Individnality,  than  seriously  to  mar  its  effect. 

READE,  WiLUAM  WcrwooD,  183&-75;  b.  Oxfordshire,  England;  nephew  of  Cliarlcs 
tbe  novelist.  He  was  noted  as  a  traveler  and  African  explorer.  His  first  African  jour- 
ney was  in  1883.  and  on  his  return  lie  published  an  account  of  his  tonr  culled  Snznge 
Africa..  In  1868  he  started  from  Sierra  Leone  and  traveled  to  the  sources  of  the  Nlcrer, 
and  In  1878  Ihe  London  Timet  sent  him  as  special  correspondent  with  the  Ashnntee  expe- 
dition. In  1875  he  published  &ory  of  ihe  Anhnntee  Cnmpfrign.  Mr,  Reade  wrote  several 
novels  of  no  great  merit,  such  ns  Chttilotte  and  My-ra  (1850),  and  The  Ouicast  (1875). 
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SEASIVO,  a  fioumbing  mimiclpal  andparliamentary  boroueli  of  England,  capiul  of 
Berk^biif,  stands  on  the  left  bunk  of  tbe  KeDoet,  H  m.  above  the  luQction  of  thnt  river 
with  the  Thnmtfa,  and  38  in.  w.  of  Londou  by  the  Grtat  Western  railway.  It  Is  irregular 
iu  phiu,  tliyiigh  recently  it  has  been  Improvea  In  this  respect.  The  tongue  of  laud  imme- 
diately aliove  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  is  the  chief  ImHiueas  part  of  the  town.  The 
churc  h  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  tall  flint  tower,  still  shows  traces  of  Its  original  Norman 
ckiniclei*;  and  the  Benedictine  abbey,  now  a  mere  shell,  was  founded  in  1121,  and  was 
at  one  time  tlie  third  in  size  and  wealth  in  tlie  conntry.  Of  tiie  naineroHS  cducationid 
i-fttablisbuients,  the  trt-e  grammar-school,  to  which  are  attached  two  fellowsliij^s  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  and  two  scholarships,  has  an  endowment  of  £50  per  annum, 
lietiding  is  an  important  mart  for  corn  and  oilier  agricultural  produce,  carries  on  munu- 
fabtures  of  silks,  ailk-ribbons,  etc.,  and  lias  exteosive  irou-worlis  and  a  large  biscuit  fac- 
tory^ Pop.  Tl,  83,884. 

BEADDIG,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left  bask  of  tbe  Schuylkill  river,  58  m.  n.w. 
from  Pbiliideiphiu,  pleikwntly  situated  on  an  ascending  plain,  and  eu[^lied  by  a  mouu- 
lain  behind  it  witli  streams  of  pu!  3  water.  Beading  has  regular  streets,  public  ofQces, 
several  newspapers,  blast-furnaces.  roUmg-inills,  foundries,  nianufactones  of  steaiu- 
engines  and  machinery,  cottons,  woolens,  nails;  h}m>  flour  and  saw  mills,  with  a  largo 
trule  in  coal  by  canal  and  railway.    Pop.  'TO,  83,930. 

REiVDINO  ianie),  a,  city  in  8.e.  Penosylvunia,  incorporated  1847.  The or^iinal survey 
comprised  430  acres  set  ivff  by  Thomas  and  RicliHrd  Fena  tn  1748,  It  is  on  the  Phlbb- 
delpniA  and  Reading  mtlroau,  at  the  junction  of  the  East  PentujrIvaDia,  tbe  Reading  and 
Columbia,  and  the  Berks  nud  Leliigl>  railroads;  also  nttheJuDCUonof  the  Schuylkill  and 
Union  cnnals;  pop.  '80,  48,280.  Tbe  liver  is  here  crossed  by  'Jiree  bridges.  It  is  50m. 
n.e.  of  Hiu-risburg.  On  the  e.  is  Penn's  motmt,  containing  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 
on  ttie  s  Nevcraink  mountain.  It  coDtuim  two  opera  houses,  a  jail,  anacademy  of  music, 
several  hotels,  a  public  library,  public  schools  (including  bif^  and  normal),  a  Roman 
Catholic  academy,  and  other  private  institutions  of  learning,  and  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions, iacluding  a  Roman  C&thollc  hospital  The  court-house  is  a  floe  building  having 
an  imposln?  front  with  columns  of  red  sandstone.  Tlie  municipal  government  is  divided 
into  9  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  select  council  of  0,  and  a  common  council  of  38. 
It  has  a  well-ntgiinizcd  Are  department,  an  efficient  police  force,  8  national  banks  with  an 
aggn>g!ttc  capital  of  |700,000.  a  siivin^s-bnnk  with  deposits  amounting  to  $100,000,  and  4 
flre-iuHiirance  companies.  The  principal  bnlldings  are  erected  with  great  regularity  on 
streets  crosning  at  right  angles.  Among  the  msnufoctories  are  shoe  factorits,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  the  ruilrom  repair  shops;  cigars,  hats,  bricks,  lumber,  paper,  etc.,  are 
maniifMCturud.  It  anpoorts  11  ncwsp^Mis,  the  larger  nombi^  Oerman,  and  is  the  centw 
of  a  rich  farming  district,  and  active  local  trade. 

UASIva  AND  SPUKnra.  Reading  is  the  dellvenr  of  language  from  writing; 
speaking  is  the  utterance  of  spontaneous  comporition.  Reading  is  merely  mechanl«u 
when  words  are  intelligibly  but  nnimpressivefy  delivered;  and  it  is  oratorial  in  effect 
when  the  sentiment  proper  to  the  utterance  is  expressed  by  pauses,  tones,  emphasis,  etc. 
Recitation  from  memory  is  another  form  of  reading,  the  matter  being  delivered  from  a 
mental  tiHuscript.  This  mode  is  liighly  favorable  to  oratorical  effect,  but  it  is  limited  iu 
application,  and  nntrustwortliy  where  exactness  of  phraseology  is  important.  Speaking 
from  qiuntaneoiu  aomposition  is  the  Ui^icst  fonn  of  oratorj.  The  qnalities  requisite 
fur  these  arts  are  very  different. 

To  read  well  involves  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
aUlity  to  analyze  complex  forms  of  composition,  and  discriminate  between  essential  and 
exph^Ve  words;  it  also  involves  a  nice  perception  of  the  oaalities  of  modulation,  and 
their  relation  to  expressiveness,  tofi^thcr  with  ability  to  regmate  the  voice  so  as  exactly 
to  suit  tbe  sound  to  the  sense.  The  study  of  tbe  ail  of  rending  is  thus  valuable  as  a 
means  of  improvement  in  composition,  as  well  as  for  its  influence  In  refining  the  taste, 
uud  exercising  all  the  faculties  of  perception,  expression,  and  adiqitation. 

In  good  reading,  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  must  first  be  taken  into  the  reader's  mind, 
and  then  deliverccTas  the  writer  himself  misht  have  Uttered  them  Immediately  on  their 
cuRceptiou.  Children,  when  set  to  read  language  above  their  comprehension,  are  of 
necessity  merely  mechanical  readers;  and  in  this  wair  they  acquire  habits  uf  unintelli- 
gent reading,  which  are  seldom  perfectly  thrown  off  in  after-life.  In  silent  reading,  or 
tlte  perusal  of  hingua^  for  our  own  information,  we  gather  the  sense  as  ve  proceed,  and 
correct  misapprehensions  by  reflection;  in  rending  aloud  for  tbe  information  of  others, 
we  must  perfectlv  comprehend  the  matter  before  we  utier  It,  so  as  to  avoid  misleading  the 
bearer.  A  practHicd  reader  ttaa,  no  doubt,  exercise  sufficient  prevision  at  the  time  of 
reading,  by  keeping  bis  eye  in  ajdvance  of  his  utterance,  to  nead-  anjr  ordinary  composi- 
tion fairly  at  first  sight;  but  for  public  reading  this  would  be  insufflcicnt.  Whatever  is 
to  be  read  in  public  should  first  be  weli  studied  in  private.  Tbe  reader  thus  knowing 
definitely  what  he  has  to  express,  will  give  forth  no  uncertain  sounds,  and  his  manner 
will  have  tlic  freedom  of  memoriter  delivery,  without  tlie  disadvantage  of  its  constrniot 
upon  tbe  tirind.  His  whole  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  object  of  his  reading, 
the  effective  eontej/anfe  of  the  matter  apd  spirit  of  the  composition.  Tli^  prc-^ence  of 
tlie  book  Iicforc  him  will  be  necessary  chieny  to  give  ccnfld('nc^|j;fiij^gri^]^y)e|i0Bi' 
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bility  of  rambling.  Tlie  eye,  asaisl  ed  by  memory,  will  take  in  clauses  and  even  ecotences 
at  Ji  glance,  bo  tlint  it  may  be  freely  raised  during  uttentncc.  If  the  eye  uf  ii  reader  is 
flxecT ou^Uie  book,  he  seuras  to  be  perusing  it  fur  hiy  own  iuforiiiiition ;  but  if  be  look  bis 
liearera  Id  the  face,  as,  with  due  prepanition,  hu  iihuuld  be  able  to  do,  liis  delivery  Qiny 
have  all  the  ^ualiUes  of  spuntaueotut  oruiory,  and  be  to  the  hearera  sticiiking  nitlier  llmu 
reading.  This  effectiveness  is  rarely  exemplided,  bccaiUe  the  requiremciits  for  public 
rtioding  are  so  little  understood,  and  bo  habitually  neglected  in  our  Bystems  of  education. 
Tlie  lameness,  monoloay,  and  rhythmical  sing-song  so  generally  associated  with  reading, 
have  creatwi  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  "  paper"  in  pulpit  addresses,  in  consequence 
of  which,  in  some  cburdies,  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  discountenanced,  while 
in  others  it  is  positively  interdicted.  Tlie  quality  of  sermons,  as  compositions,  is  ^ri- 
ously  impaired  under  such  circumstances;  but  tlie  cure  for  bad  rending — against  wlifcU 
the  prejudice  is  directed — in  good  readmg.  All  men  cannot  be  onitora,  but  all  maybe 
taught  to  read  oratorioilly;  and  were  students  systcraatically  trained  in  tbis  art,  the  aer- 
vices  of  the  church  would  be  rendered  far  more  attractive  and  influential.  In  the  absence 
of  this  training,  preachers  are  the  roost  ineffective  of  public  speakers;  and  discourses 
prepared  to  Ixi  delivered  from  memory  are  among  the  meanest  specimens  of  literary  com- 
po  itione. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  ordinary  rending  and  tlie  utterance  of  sponta- 
neous compontion  are  the  uniform  force  and  time,  end  continuative  tones  of  the  for- 
mer, as  contrasted  with  the  reficctire  breaks  and  varying  modulationa  and  emphases  of 
the  latter.  The  speaker  feels  what  he  wishcS'to  say,  and  he  conve^^s  with  deflnlteness 
the  felt  relation  of  each  word  to  ijie  idea  which  is  dominant  in  his  muid.  Expletive  and 
explanatoiy  plinisesare  given  parentlietically;  ellipses,  interpolations  between  grammati- 
cally related  words,  similes,  quotations,  and  all  other  elements  of  rhetorical  style,  are 
indicated  by  clinngcs  of  modulation;  and  ihe  pen?U  of  every  sentence  is  made  unmis- 
takably apparent.  The  reader  sees  all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  level  to  liia  eye,  aod  he  is 
apt  to  deliver  them  with  a  coTTespouding  fndiscriminaliveness  of  manner;  either  with- 
out variety  of  time,  tune,  and  stress,  or  with  mere  alternation  of  force  and  feebleness,  or 
the  equal  indefinlteness  of  emplioais  on  every  phrase. 

The  first  requisite  for  effective  reading  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  author's  Intention, 
together  with  such  a  command  of  the  voice  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  express  that  one 
meiming  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  possible  meanings.  For  every  cluster  of  words  is 
like  a  many-sided  crystal,  which  ina^  be  made  to  throw  light  from  any  of  its  facets, 
accordi^  aa  one  or  another  of  them  is  presented  uppermost.  The  most  prominent  word 
111  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  is  not  necessarily  the  most  important  grammatical  word, 
liut  that  which  is  new  In  reference  to  the  context;  and  such  words  as  are  already  bef<u« 
the  mind— whether  directly  stated,  inferentially  included  in  former  expressions,  or 
otherwise  implied — are  pronounced  with  subordinateness  of  manner.  Thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

The  quality  of  mercy  1b  not  Btialned, 
It  droppetn  u  the  geotte  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  toe  place  beneath.  It  Is  twice  blessed: 
It  olesoetb  talm  that  gives  and  taim  that  takes. 

If  the  first  line  were  read  independently,  it  would  be  emphasized  aa  follovs 

Tim  quality  of  mercy  I  b  not  •fratned; 

but  if  read  in  connection  with  the  preceding  context,  the  emphaals  would  be  different. 
Thus: 

Portia.  Then  must  the  Jew  have  mercy. 

Shylock.  On  what  compulsion  must  If  Tell  me  that, 

"Mercy"  and  the  "compulsion"  of  mercy  being  thus  already  before  the  mind,  the  diief 
point  in  Portia's  rejdj  will  now  he: 

The  quality  of  mercy  fa  not  strained. 
It  droppetn,  etc. 

But,  as  to  "  drop"  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  "rain,"  and  as  rain  alwa^  falls  "from 
heaven,"  and  necessarily  upon  the  "place  beuMth,"  tlwse  implied  words  will  be  pro- 
nounced Bubordiuately;  thus: 

It  droppeth  as  the  ffentU  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  toe  idace  betwath. 

Bearing  in  mind,  further,  ttut  mercy  is  of  necessity  "blessed,"  the  reader  will  proceed : 

Itb  tte^blened; 

and  as  the  object  of  the  speech  is  to  toUdt  mercy,  he  wIU  give  prominence  to  the  word 
timt  advances  ^e  suit  Thus: 

It  bleeeeth  him  that  ffivet,  and  him  that  takes. 

On  this  principle,  the  reader  shows  that  he  has,  in  his  own  mind,  performed  the  writer's 
pro(*e8H  of  thought,  and  so  made  the  language  which  be  interprets  virtually  Ills  own. 
But  in  order  to  express  with  deflniteness  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  thus  adopted,  the 
reader  must  have  the  imtrument  of  expressiveness  perfectly  under  control.  His  voice 
should  l^ve  no  more  predl^Kwition  to  any  particular  tune  tiinn  the  ^^^^^^^^  " 
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wusicinn.  Tones  have  an  inherent  -vnhie,  -which  is  alwve  and  independent  of  langimgc, 
so  tliat  assertive  construction  may  txi  mude  to  convey  intt-rrugativc  iiie:iuiug,  aad  imer- 
ri^utive  language  may  have  assertive  or  imperative  force.  The  niodnlations  of  the 
voice  unravel  all  tlie  complexities  of  composition,  separating  words  from  their  imme- 
diiitc  context,  or  connecting  them  -with  otliei-s  from  which  they  are  most  widely  sepa- 
nUed  in  the senteuce.   Thus,  in  the  following  lines: 

Slowlf  And  udlf  we  lAld  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  bit  fame  fresh  and  gotj, 

the  clatue  "fresh  and  gory"  is,  by  relative  modulation,  shown  to  refer  to  "bim"  In  the 
preceding  line,  and  not  to  the  nearer  words  "fame"  or  "field."  So,  also,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  "And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  babe 
lying  iu  a  manger."  Here  the  series  "Joseph  and  Mary  |  and  the  babe"  is  divided  by 
a  modulation  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  show  that  the  last  word  "babe"  is  alone  the  gram- 
matical antecedent  to  the  clause  "  lying  In  a  man^r."  From  such  iilnstrationa  it  will 
be  obvious  that  good  reading  involves  close  tliinkmg,  and  that  the  gOTeming  qualiUes  of 
tone  demand  accurate  appreciation  and  careful  culture. 

The  tones  of  tlie  sptuking  voice  are  all  more  or  less  infleeUd,  in  which  respect  they 
differ  essentially  from  singing  tones,  which  are  level,  and  only  varied  in  pitch.  The 
term  "  modulation, "  as  understood  by  elocutionists,  has  reference  to  the  general  pitch 
of  the  vocal  inflections  in  a  passage.  The  Inflections  themselves  are  all  either  rising  or 
falling.  Tlie  rising  turn  of  voice  carries  on  the  bearer's  attention  to  what  is  to  foUate — 
the  falling  turn  directs  attention  to  what  has  gone  b^ore;  the  former  asks,  or  appeals  to 
the  hearer — the  latter  affirms  or  enjoins  from  the  speaker;  the  former  is  negative — the 
latter  is  positive.  Simple  inflections  lise  or  fall  directly  from  their  accentual  i^teh  to 
their  termination,  and  the  range  of  the  inflection  majr  have  any  extent,  from  less  than  a 
semitone  to  more, than  an  octave.  The  strongest  rtemg  tones  are  expressive  of  interro- 
gation, incredulity,  or  entreaty,  and  the  strougest  falling  tones  of  affirmation,  assurance, 
or  command.  Compound  inflections  unite  the  two  vocal  movements — falling  before  a 
rising  termination,  and  rising  before  n  falling  termination — with  one  accentual  impulse; 
and  the  efFect  of  this  opposition  of  tone  is  to  add  to  the  expressiveness  of  the  termina- 
tion a  suggesUoa  or  inference  in  accordance  with  the  expressiveness  of  the  commencing 
turn.  Thus:  "Not  ftne,"  with  compound  rising  tone,  implies  "but  more."  "£ven 
Ane/*  with  compound  falling  tone,  implies  "  and  not  m<Hre." 

The  CTipbatic  force  of  tones  depends  on  their  accentual  pitch  In  relaUtm  to  that  of 
precedine  tones,  as  well  as  on  the  extent  and  the  direction  of  the  inflection.  The  amount 
of  poesiWe  variety  in  these  d^rreee  is  exceedingly  great,  but  the  peculiar  expressiveness 
of  Individual  modes  of  inflection  is  dellnite,  traceable  to  systematic  principles,  and  of 
limited  extent,  depending  principally  on  three  qualitiea— 

1.  lUsing  or  falling  accent  as  well  as  termination;  as 

C6n8t&nt,  constant 

2.  Rising  or  falling  accent  with  opposite  termination ;  as 

constant,  CdnstAnt. 
8.  Accent  higher  or  lower  than  preceding  pitch;  as 

.die?  To  To  didam. 

To  el£ep.        slSep?    Perchance  to 

Theiw  three  sources  of  vocal  variety  the  student  of  elocution  should  have  under  ready 

and  perfect  control. 

The  art  of  elocution  has  received  comparatively  little  attention  in  modem  times. 
Tlie  value  of  a  good  delivery  is  certainly  not  less  now  than  it  was  among  the  orators  of 
ancient  Oreece  and  Rome;  but  the  assiduity  with  whidi  the  art  was  cultivated  by  the 
latter,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  them,  present  a  strong  contrast  to  tiie 
negligence  and  apathy  of  modem  spenkere  in  regard  to  delivery.  -Tliis  fact  is  not  easily 
«tceunt«l  for;  the  influence  of  elocution  beinf^  such,  that  an  inferior  address  well 
delivered  never  falls  to  create  a  stronger  impression  on  an  audience,  than  the  most  mas- 
terly 4»mposition  that  lacks  the  graces  and  enforcements  of  effective  utterance  ami 
action. 

The  model  for  effective  reading  Is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  sWle  of  animated  con- 
versation. The  speaker's  tones  are  not  governed  try  ttie  laws  of  punctoatlon,  or  In^ 
formal  grammatical  periods.  Every  clause  in  a  sentence  is,  to  the  speaker,  a  period. 
The  most  complex  sentence  is  only  an  aggregation  of  correlative  sentences,  each  of 
which  is  a  separate  net  of  thought,  and  should  be  delivered  as  such  in  reading,  as  it 
always  is  in  speaking.  Modulation  will  show  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole,  but 
inflection  should  at  the  same  time  show  each  part  to  he  in  itself  complete,  as  the  state- 
ment of  a  distinct  though  suhoidinate  factor  circum nance. 

The  rules  which  some  elocutionists  have  laid  dow.>  for  the  reading  of  sentences,  are 
ctesriy  at  varimoe  with  Uiis  natural  principle  of  intonation,  and  they  lead  to  an  artifld- 
ality  of  manner  which  is  at  best  a  pedantic  tune.  The  formal  arrangements  of  Inflec- 
tions which  have  been  gravely  prescribed  for  "  simple"  nnd  "  compound,"  "  commenc- 
ing" and  "concluding"  scries,  "penultimate"  and  "antepenultimate"  clauses,  etc., 
have  done  raueb  to  discourage  students  from  paying  proper  atteoUon  toythe  artof  ejUKSu- 
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Uoii,  and  have  almost  justified  tbe  deouncintions  of  some  authors,  who  have  declared 
elocution  to  be  aliogetucr  uuw.ortby  of  study.  Thus,  urclihishop  Wluitelj^,  iu  liU  dis- 
gust at  tlie  jerking  alteruations  of  ups  and  downs  prescribt^d  iu  elocutionary  rules, 
counsels  students  to  have  uothing  to  do  with  rules,  but  simply-  to  be  "natural."  To  be 
natural,  however,  is  to  follow  liiose  laws  ur  principles  which  undoubtedly  are  to  be 
deduced  from  tlie  operations  of  the  voice  in  spontaneous  speaking;  iind  these  must  be 
studied  by  all  who  would  bo  "  notural "  in  practising  the  art  of  reading.  In  elocution, 
as  in  painting  and  iu  evety  art,  the  highest  attainment  of  the  finislied  artist  is  to  be  natu- 
ral. Nature  and  art  are  not  opposites;  the  former  is  the  end  of  the  hitter;  tbe  latter  the 
laeana  to  tbe  former.  To  be  natural  does  not  "come  by  nature,"  but  by  art;  and  " art 
itself  is  nature."  Elocution,- therefore,  is  none  tbe  less  "  natural,"  that  It  most  be  stud- 
ied as  an  art;  and  tbe  study  of  this  art  is  not  justly  to  be  contemned,  whatever  comlem- 
nation  may  be  due  to  tbe  errors  of  elocutionists. 

To  acquire  a  natural  style  of  reading,  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  logical 
clausing  of  sentences,  so  as  to  prment,  with  separate  completeness  to  the  bearer's  inind, 
erery  fact  and  every  associated  circumstance,  whether  principal  or  subordfuate.  Punc- 
tuation is  not  a  sufttcient  guide  for  this  purpose;  it  will  eometlmes  even  mislead.  Thus, 
in  the  following  sentence  from  Macnulay's  E^y  on  Milton:  "  Even  when  a  system  has 
been  formed,  there  is  stilt  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject  "—the  logic  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  brought  out  by  tlte  punctuation.  The  reader  sLouId  make  a  modulative 
break  after  the  word  "something,"  where  no  ocnama  is  placed,  md  he  should,  notwitb- 
standing  the  separating  ccHnmas,  unite  tbe  tliree  Nihaeqnent  clausea  by  a  modulaUve  tie, 
to  show,  their  expletive  nature,  and  the  equal  relation  of  each  of  them  to  thdr  common 
antecedent.    Thus:  "  There  is  still  tomething  \  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject." 

In  tlte  following  sentence  from  the  same  essay,  no  comma  occurs,  but  the  reader  will 
nevertheless  divide  the  period  into  at  least  three  modnlative  clauses:  "The  blaze  of 
truth  and  lilierty  |  may  at  Arst  dazzle  and  bewilder  |  nations  which  have  become  half 
blind  in  the  house  of  bondage."  Here  the  tirat  section  contains  tbe  tai^tetot  the  sentence, 
the  second  the  predicate,  and  tlie  third  the  oi^e^,  with  its  dependent  clauses.  It  is  to  l>e 
otKorved  that  the  object  "  nations"  is  separated  from  its  governlog  verb  "  bewilder." 
only  because  the  former  is  itself  the  governing  antecedent  to  a  new  but  subordinate  sen- 
tence. ' 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  thnt  the  clausing  of  sentences  for  effective 
reading  is  dependent  on  a  different  principle  from  that  whicii  regulates  punctuation. 

Nor  is  aity  particular  mode  of  vocal  inflection  neceSBarily  associated  ^vith  any  of  tlie 
marks  of  punctuation.  This  is  particularly  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  tbe  sign  of 
intevrogatiou.  The  positinn  of  this  mark,  too.  at  the  end  of  a  period  often  misleads 
readers  into  on  unnatural  tone.  The  interrtwative  twrt  of  the  sentence  may  not  extend 
beyond  a  single  clause,  and  this  may  be  fcitlowea  by  many  clauses  within  tbe  same 
period.  The  mark  of  interrogation  Would  therefore  be  better  placed  at  tbe  beginning  of 
n  sentence.  But,  as  abbve  sliown,  interrogative  language  may  sometimes  require  for. its 
list  expression  any  one  of  all  the  tones  in  the  ^mut  of  speech.  Thtis:  "  Will^ou?" 
f  prnnnunced  with  a  simple  rising  tone,  this  question  asks  or  appeals;  and  with  an 
extended  range  of  iodection,  it  expresses  lioubt  or  surprise.  But  tbe  form  of  words  does 
not  neccs^tute  the  rising  tone.  Thus:  "  Will  youT"  If  pronounced  with  a  simple  falling 
turn,  the  question  expresses  desire  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker;  and  with 
aa  extended -range  of  inflection,  it  conveys  more  or  len  of  ^mthoritatlve  injunction. 

The  same  question  may  legitimately,  also,  take  either  of  ihe  compound  forms  of 
inflection.  Thus:  "  Will  you?  If  pronounced  with  n  compound  rising  turn,  it  infprs 
some  cause  of  opposition  or  hindrance;  and  with  an  extended  range  of  inflection,  insin- 
uates more  or  less  of  threatening  or  penalty.  With  n  compound  falling  tone,  thus: 
"  Will  you?"  it  suggests  more  or  less  of  defiance  and  contempt,  acconUng  to  ttie  pitch 
of  llie  commencing  turn,  and  tlie  extent  of  the  concluding  inflection. 

The  principles  of  vooiU  expression,  clausnlar  prununciatimi.  empharfa,  etc.,  ns  above 
skelcbed,  apply  equally  to  speaking  as  to  reading;  but  it  is  tn  oonuectioa  with  the  hitter 
chiefly  tbBt  they  roquire  to  be  studied,  as  they  are  generally  applied  instinctively  in  spon- 
taneous speaking,  even  by  those  who  are  most  enslaved  by  vicious  habits  in  rcatlin^. 
TJie  mana^ment  of  the  voice,  however,  should  be  mora  tluin  an  Inuinct  to  the  MAtor; 
and  there  is  much  in  the  philosophy  of  vocal  expression  that  will  be  studied  witli  equal 
advantage  by  both  spenfcets  and  readers. 

Extem  pom  neons  speaking  is  greatly  assisted  b^  a  good  habit  of  elocution,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  strongly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  such  a  liabit.  Tlie  deliberate 
utterance  which  weighs  every  phrase,  gives  the  mind  lime  to  revolve  its  Ideas,  and  choose 
the  most  effective  words  for  their  expression;  and  the  evolution  of  a  continuous  train  of 
thinking  in  coherent  sentences  compels  deliberation  and  guarded  delivery.  But  while 
the  gmndest  triumphs  of  oratory  are  thus  lo  be  achieved,  the  requiKiles  fur  success  are 
such  that  great  orators  must  ever  be  few  in  number.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  describe 
tlicir  model  speaker  as  one  who  is  accomplished  in  all  knowledge,  and  esteemed  for  every 
virtue,  and  who  bos  devoted  more  than  the  average  duration  of  human  life  to  bitmrious 
prepanition;  for  they  held  that  tbe  oratorical  faculty  could  not  attain  its  full  develop- 
ment and  inAuencc  imtll  hoar^  hairs  had  odded  the  venerablenese  of  agegto  a  repiilatiou 
for  learning,  sagacity,  and  unimpeachable  morality.  i,,^^^  byTjOOQ  Ic 
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Speaking  from  memory  admits  of  the  uppltcation  of  every  poseitile  element  of  effec- 
tiveiH-sH,  rliftoricil  iiiul  tlucutiouiiry;  tiii(l  in  the  deliver}'  of  n  few  grt  iit  actors,  tlie  bigh- 
tjst  excellence  in  this  jirt  iisis  been  itxempiiffcd.  But  speaking  from  memory  requires  the 
mo.-<t  miuut*:  iiiicl  careful  sitiiiy.  iis  well  uu  tii^'h  docutionury  ahllily,  to  guard  the  speaker 
airuiQiit  H  mei-cly  meijuauioiil  fluency  and  thougbttcssly 'rliythmicitl  utterance.  This 
luode  of  delivery  la  therefoii:  only  iippropriate  to  special  efforts,  for  which  due  prepara- 
tion can  he  nuule.  Otherwiiic,  meinoriter  delivery— aa  of  sermons  composed  ancl  leanied 
at  the  mte  of  one  or  two  everj-  week — is  altogether  incompatible  with  exceiienco  either 
'  of  mutter  or  of  nmnncr. 

That  the  art  of  rcudiii£,  wlijch  is  on  all  nccounts  worthy  of  the  highest  position 
amon-'  the  exereisca  of  ytu(ients  for  the  oratorical  professions,  should  be  so  utterly  neg- 
lected iu  our  systems  of  education,  ia  a  reproach  to  the  enlightenment  of  our  age;  and  it 
is  especially  a  scandal  to  our  universities.  In  which  the  examples  of  the  fomous  orators 
of  auiiauity,  and  the  lessons  of  their  experieace,  are  so  fully  known,  yet  practically  dis- 
honored. 

B£AL  is  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  law  of  the  United  Eingtlom  in  combination  with 
Tarious  other  lenns.  In  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland  real  property  or  real  estate,  or 
realty.  couMitutes  one  of  the  great  sulidivlsions  of  all  property,  consisting  of  what  Is 
popularly  known  as  huid  nod  houses,  whit^  are  not  legal  terms;  personal  property,  or  ■ 
UL'rsonalty,  includes  all  the  other  kinds  of  pnipcrty,  aa  goods  and  chattels,  money,  etc 
Tlie  same  or  a  similar  distinction  pervades  the  laws  of  all  countries.  In  the  Roman  law 
things  were  divided  into  movable  and  immovable.  In  the  law  of  Scotland  the  division 
i:>  iuti>  heritahle  and  movable.  The  division  into  realty  and  personalty  comes  into  opera- 
tion in  the  event  of  tlte  death  tti  an  owner  of  property,  especially  when  he  dies  intestate, 
in  which  case  his  realty  goes  to  the  heir<at-law,  and  Uie  personalty  to  his  administrators 
or  executors.  Bee  SucCesuoh.  A  dividon  also  exists  in  England  of  actions  into  real  and 
pcnoual  lu^ons,  Ibe  obj«et.Qf  t>i«  fonnt^  being  to  recover  real  property,  and  of  the  latter 
to  recover  damages,  or  tlie  possession  of  porsumil  property;  wiiiie  there  is  also  a  class  of 
actions  called  mixed  actions,  which  partake  of  liie  nature  of  both.  With  regard  to 
chattels  tliere  is  abo  a  subdiviaion  into  real  chattels  and  personal  chattels,  the  former 
ctmaistiug  of  contracts  and'interests  affecting  real  estate,  such  as  leases  and  mortgages, 
wliile  personal  chattels  include  corporeal  movables.  Then  tliera  is  a  division  of  assets 
'  into  real  assets  and  personal  assets,  the  former  being  the  real  estate,  so  far  as  It  can  be 
made  nccordiug  to  the  rules  of  law  liaUe  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  In  Scotland  the 
wnnl  is  also  frequently  used  technically,  thou^  not  in  the  same  sense  as  in  England. 
Thus,  real  actions  in  Scotland  mean  actions  the  object  of  which  is  to  recover  possession 
of  the  property  itself,  whether  heritable  or  movable,  and  a  real  rigiit  is  a  right  to  the 
pnipeily  itself  in  a  like  sense.  A  real  burden,  in  tlie  law  of  Sootlaod,  means  the  right 
to  a  Kum  of  money,  or  other  obligation,  so  secured  on  land  that  the  laud  cannot  be  sold 
or  ulicnatcd  except  as  subject  to  the  burden,  and  until  the  burden  is  discluirged. 

BEAL',  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  other  old  Spanish 
possessions.  It  is  the  ^  part  of  tlic  plaster  {peso  duro),  or  J  of  tlie  peseta,  the  franc 
of  the  new  Spanish  decimal  system,  and  has  a  value,  varying  with  the  exchange,  of  about 
2^(1.  Of  the  old  Spanish  reals  now  disused,  the  recU  de  plata  was  the  i  of  the 
pia.ster  or  peso  dnro  (sec  Piabtkb);  and  the  copper-real  or  real  de  veUtm,  was  the  ^  nart 
of  ihc  piaster.  The  real  was  Srst  coined  in  Spain  in  1497,  and  has  since  that  time 
frequently  varied  in  value.  At  the  present  day,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Central 
American  republic^,  the  pinstor  is  divified  into  eight  reals,  and  silver  coins  of  one  real  are 
current,  while  in  Colombia  it  is  divided  into  10  reals,  and  silver  reals  and  half -reals  are 
coined.  The  real  is  also  a  money  of  account  in  Portugal,  being  the  equivalent  of  40  rets; 
an<l  in  Bntavla  it  is  ttie  name  of  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  articles  corresponding  to  17 
dwts.  14  grains  troy  weight. 

BEAL'QAB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  about  70  parts  of  arsenic  and  80  of  sulphur.  This 
native  siilpbnret  rtf  arsenic  is  of  a  very  brilluint  scarlet  color,  generally^  translucent,  but 
sometimes  transparent:  and  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  in  many  igneous 
r'Cks;  massive,  dlm'minated,  or  crystallbted.  Its  crystals  are  prisms,  sometimes  ueedle- 
likc.    It  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  ualL 

VE'AtltM.    See  Nominai.irm. 

BEAI  FBESENCE,  in  the  Eucharist,  a  doctrine  forming  an  article  in  the  belief  of  the 
Roman,  the  Greek,  and  other  eastern  churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  individuals  in 
other  Clirintian  communions,  according  to  wliich  It  is  held  that,  under  the  appearance 
of  tlie  Eucharhtic  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration  by  the  priest,  Christ  hmiself  is 
really  and.  substantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity.  The  word  reaUj/ 
is  used  in  opposition  to  "  figuriitivelv;"  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  is 
the  authoritalivc  expositor  of  the  ftoman  Catholic  belief,  conjoins  with  that  word  tlie 
terms  "truly"  and  "  svtbfitauMaliy,"  the  former  being  used  in  order  to  cxchlde  the  notion 
of  a  Itarely  typical  representation,  such  as  is  recognizable  in  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
other  Messianic  tvpes  of  the  old  law;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  view 
ascribed  to  Calrln,  that  Christ,  as  apprehended  by  the  UaOx  of  the  bdicyer,  was  for 
Such  believer  rendered  vulunlly  present  in  the  Eudiarist.  and  ^f[j|f|f,y1@O^I§Zn?°4 
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were  received  in  virtue  and  efficacy,  altfaougta  not  in  corporeal  subetance.  Hie  belief  of 
tlie  Soman  and  eastern  cburclies  as  to  the  reality  of  the  presence,  was  shared  by  Luther, 
who,  however,  diflered  from  Catholics  as  to  the  mode;  and  has  always  been  followed 
also  by  one  bcLooI,  of  diviues  in  the  Anglican  church,  whose  doctrine  liectune  very 
prominent  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  has  b^n  revived  in  the  late  Tractarian  movement. 
But  between  Catholics  and  all  the  non-CathoUc  schools  of  whatever  class,  one  miirked 
dlSereace  exists.  According  to  the  fonner,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrsted 
Eucliarist  is  permanent;  so  that  be  is  believed  to  tie  Drosent  not  alone  for  the  communi- 
caut  who  receives  the  Eudianst  during  the  time  of  his  communion,  but  also  remains 

£ resent  in  the  consecrated  hosts  reserved  after  communion.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
lUUieraus,  and  almost  all  Anglicans,  confine  their  belief  of  the  presence  to  the  time  of 
conimuuton,  aud  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  repudiate  the  worship  of  the  reserved 
elements,  as  it  is  practiced  by  Catholics. 

Tlic  question  as  to  the  realitj/  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  which  regards  the  mode  of  the  presence,  for  which  see  Tbamsubbtaktiattok. 

BEAK,  a  certain  (Quantity  of  paper,  consisting  of  20  quires,  each  quire  containing  34 
folio  sheets.  A.pn7iter'8  ream  should  consist  of  21^  quires.  Tbe  word  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  ream,  a  band,  and  was  probably  applied  in  consequence  of  tlie 
bundle  of  paper  being  held  together  by  a  band. 

BZAPIKO,  the  act  of  cutting  com.  has  been  performed  from  lime  immemorial  with 
an  instrument  called  a  reaping-liook  or  sickle.  The  sickles  in  use  among  tlie  nncieut 
Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese  appear  to  have  differed  ve^  little  in  form  from  those 
employed  m  Great  Britain.  The  reaping-hook  is  a  curved  Instrument  of  about  U  ft. 
in  leDgtl),  tapering  from  a  breadth  of  alwut  2  io.  at  the  butt-end,  where  it  is  fixed 
into  a  wooden  handle.  The  edge  is  sometimes  serrated,  but, 'as  a  rule,  it  has  long 
lieen  made  plain  aud  sharp  like  a  knife.  In  reaping,  tlie  harvester  takes  the  corn 
in  hie  left  tiand,  and  tlien  with  the  liook  cuts  the  stalks  as  close  to  tlie  ground  as  possi- 
lile;  but  when  a  grass  crop  has  been  sown  down  with  the  grain,  the  stubble  is  often  k-rt 
rather  longer,  in' order  to  preserve  the  young  grass.  The  com  is  placed  handful  by  hand- 
ful in  a  band  usually  made  of  tbe  corn,  and  when  as  much  has  been  cut  as  will  form  a 
sheaf,  it  is  tied  up  by  the  "  batidster."  The  most  expert  reapers  slash  down  the  corn 
with  the  hook  In  tbe  ilgbt  band,  usivg  the  left  merely  to  keep  tlie  com  from  falling, 
until  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf  has  been  cut,  when  the  reaper  pinces  hts  hook  under  the 
com,  and  supporting  it  with  bis  left  arm,  depoi^ts  It  alt  at  once  in  tbe  band.  A  band- 
Btcr  (one  to  every  three  oT  four  reapers)  binds  Uie  grain,  and  seln  it  up  in  stocks  of  geiKT- 
ally  12  sheaves.  It  was  surprising  to  sec  women  of  60  yearn  and  upward  handling  the 
"hook"  with  great  dexterity,  accomplishing  their  20  and  sometimes  24  stooks  of  13 
sheaves  each  per  day.  After  such  a  day's  work,  these  women  appeared  much  fatigued, 
but  a  night's  rest  seemed  to  set  them  on  foot,  vigorous  as  ever.  They  divested  jhtan- 
selves  ofmuch  of  their  clotiiing,  and  really  worked  hard  for  their  money. 

In  the  principal  com-growiug  districts  of  Scotland  a  great  proportion  of  the  reaping 
by  hand  was  at  one  time  done  by  laborers  from  Ireland,  who  undertook  tbe  wont  ut 
from  83.  to  15s.  per  acre,  with  board  and  lodging  in  addition.  Their  fare  was  of  the 
simplest  kind — consisting,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  porridge  morning  and  evening, 
and  bread  and  beer  for  dinner;  their  lodging  at  night  was  the  ham  or  some  oulliouK, 
the  farmer  providing  coarse  blankets  for  covering  Tlie  quantity  of  porridge  consumed 
at  each  meal  by  those  people  was  sometimes  astonishing — no  less,  as  has  tieen  proved  by 
actual  webbing,  than  B  lbs.,  with  1^  lbs.  of  milk  besides.  In  England,  most  of  thecoru 
was  cut  by  piece-work,  at  prices  varying  from  IC^.  to  18s.  per  acre.  On  tbe  stronger 
lands  of  the  midland  and  soutbem  counties,  the  stubble  is  sometimes  left  knee-high,  and 
afterward  at  leisure  cut  by  the  scythe,  or  with  a  long  hook,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  per  acre.  In 
Yorkshire.  Derbyshire.  Oxfordshire,  and  on  many  of  the  lighter  soils  in  other  counties, 
the  operation  of  fagging  or  liocking,  to  be  afterward  noticed,  was  preferred  as  being 
more  expeditious  .than  reaping.  A  good  hand  cut  down  from  one-thini  to  oue-half  of  au 
acre  of  wlieat,  ani  often  consumed,  during  hia  long  day's  htbor,  two  gallons  of  good 
ale. 

The  scythe,  in  some  counties,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  preferred  to  the  sickle. 
The  most  common  varieties  were  tlie  Hainault  scythe — au  importation  from  Belgium — 
the  cradle  scythe,  and  the  common  scythe  fitted  with  a  cradle  The  HHinault  scythe 
consists  of  a  blade  about  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  having  a  hamile  14  in.  long.  This  the  mower 
holds  in  his  right  hand,  wiiile  in  his  left  be  carries  a  hook,  with  n  handle  of  about  equal 
length.  "  The  reaping,  "  says  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  BtJok  of  the  Farm,  "is 
done  by  pressing  the  back  of  the  hook  with  the  left  hand  against  the  stiinding  corn,  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  aud  by  cuttingwith  the  scythe  close  Io  the  ground  against  the 
standing  com  with  a  free  swing  of  tbe  right  arm,"  the  hook  keeping  the  cut  corn  from 
falling  until  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  sheaf  has  Iwen  cut.  This  opeialion  was 
practiced  in  manv  parts  of  England,  and  especially  on  the  lighter  soils,  under  the  name 
of  fogging  or  hacking,  the  reaper  sometimes  using  in  his  left  band,  instead  of  the  hook, 
n  Ptoiit  crooked  stick  from  3^  to  8  ft,  long.  Beans  and  oats  were  the  crops  most  gi'u- 
erally  fi^cd.  The  cradle  scythe  is  composed  of  a  blade  about  Si  ft.  long,  attached  to  a 
principiu  helve  or  sued  about  4  ft.  loug,  into  which  anotlofinJi^ld^^^tXS^lt^  ft. 
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in  length  k  tcnoaed,  thus  nuking  two  handles.  The  cradle  or  bow  Is  a  piece  of 
wood  jointed  to  the  heel  of  the  hJade,  into  which  are  inserted  three  or  four  wooden 
teeth,  in  a  line  with  the  blade,  the  object  of  which  ie  to  secure  the  grain  being  laid 
evenly  -in  one  direction.  As  skill  at  the  working  of  the  scythe,  however,  iDcreased,  the 
cradle  or  bow  was  discarded  in  many  cases.  By  the  scythe,  com  can  be  cut  at  a  rather 
less  cost  per  acre  than  with  the  hook;  but  the  work  is  not  so  neatly  done.  As  nice  a 
stabl)le  will  be  left  by  a  good  hand  with  tlie  scythe,  and  often  nieer  than  by  the  hook, 
but  the  sheaves  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  tidy  after  the  scythe,  though  they  will  stack  ralhcr 
earlier.  Of  a  fair  working  crop,  an  adept  at  the  scythe  would  cut  3  or  Si  acres  per 
diem.  The  average  area  cut  per  day  with  the  scvthc  does  not  exceed  I4  acres.  In  fact, 
if  the  crop  is  heavy,  that  extent  is  a  very  hard  day's  work.  Tliose  who  contract  for 
cutting  the  crops  by  the  scythe  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men,  and  thus  generally 
get  about  2  acres  per  day  reaped,  aud  reiiped  very  well  too.  lu  the  midland  and  south- 
ern counties  of  England,  tbe  scythe,  long  in  general  use,  was  of  larger  size,  and  h.id 
only  one  long  shaft,  on  which  were  fixed  two  handles.  In  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire, 
and  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  tbe  whole  of  the  cutting,  until  the  introduction  of 
reaping  machines,  was  done  by  these  scythes.  The  harvest  operations  then,  front  the 
cutting  of  the  crop  to  the  thatcliins  of  the  ricks,  cost  from  188.  to  258.  per  acre. 

The  process  of  reaping  with  «tlier  tiie  sickle  or  tlie  scythe  is,  however,  both  tediona 
and  expensive:  and  hence,  during  tbe  last  tbree-quailers  of  a  century,  many  attempts 
iitive  been  made  to  accomplish  the  work  by  machinery — attempts  which.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  20  years,  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Reaping  by  macliioeTy, 
however,  is  no  modem  invention.  Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  bora  early  in  the  Ist  c.  of 
tlie  Christian  era,  found  a  reaping- machine  in  Qaul.  He  says:  "  In  the  extensive  fields 
iu  the  lowluuds  of  Gaul,  vans  of  Targe  size,  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge,  are  driven 
ou  two  wlieels  through  the  standing  corn  by  an  ox  yoked  in  a  reverse  position.  In  this 
manner  the  ears  are  torn  off,  and  uill  into  the  van."  Palladlus,  abont  four  centuries 
later,  found  a  similar  appliance  for  reaping  com  in  Oaul.  He  gives  a  more  detailed  but 
similar  description  of  the  machine. 

In  modern  times  the  idea  of  a  niechanlcal  reaper  appears  to  have  originated  with  a 
Mr.  Capei  Lloft.  who.  in  1785,  suggested  a  machine  something  after  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  one  above  described.  Between  that  time  and  tbe  great  exhibition  of  1851,  In 
London,  from  which  the  general  use  of  mechanical  reapers  may  be  said  to  date,  the 

fiatents  taken  out  for  reaping- machines  were  veir  cunaerous.  Among  the  most  promia- 
Dg  of  these  mar  be  mentioned  tli.we  of  Hr.  Gladstone  of  Castle-Dou^as;  Mr.  Bmltli  of 
Deanston;  Mr.  Kerr,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Scott  of  Ormiston;  Mr.  Dobbs,  an  actor  In  Bir- 
miuxtiam;  Mr.  Mann  of  Raby,  near  Wigton;  and  the  late  rev.  I^ltrick  Bell  of  Carniylie, 
Scutiaud.  In  1829  Mr.  Bell  constructed  an  efficient  nnd  simple  machine,  which  long 
continued  iu  use,  and  several  features  of  which  are  observable  in  the  reapei-s  of  the 
present  day.  The  inventor  of  this,  the  first  machine  of  the  kind  In  Scotland,  received 
»  public  testimonial  from  agriculturists,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  thus  ren- 
dered to  agriculture.  In  America  Mr.  Husscy  and  Mr.  M'Oormlck  took  out  patents  for 
rewing-machines  of  superior  cliaracter  in  1833  and  1884  respectively. 

The  movements  of  the  cutters  of  these  machiues  wore  various.  A  few  were  advanc- 
ing only,  some  sidulong  and  aJvancin^.  others  reciprocating  and  advancing,  a  large 
-uuml>er  contiauous  and  advancing,  and  others  continuous  nnd  alternate.  The  reciuro- 
catiug  and  advancing  motion  is  that  now  employed  on  the  machines  In  use.  The 
■principal  difference  in  tbe  machines  now  .so  larMly  used  for  cutting  corn  is  in  the  form 
aud  cliai'acter  of  the  cutters,  and  in  the  mode  of  delivering  the  grain  after  it  is  cut. 

The  cutting-kDives  are  of  two  kinds — one,  obtuse-angled  and  ^rrated;  the  otlier, 
acule-unglud  and  for  the  most  part  plain.  BoUi  are  attacned  to  a  bar,  and  are  made  to 
work  tbroufh  another  bar  of  iron  fitted  with  hollow  fingers,  called  guard-fingers,  wbicli, 
projecting  forward,  catch  the  ataudtug  cum,  and  retain  it  firmly  until  it  is  cut.  The 
serrated  knife  saws  through  It;  tbe  plaiu  knife  clips  it,  as  it  were;  the  finger-guard 
furmiug  the  ti.\cd  blade  of  the  scissors. 

The  delivery  of  the  sheaves  is  effected  either  by  manual  or  meebanicat  labor;  but  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  machines  in  use  are  what  are  termed  manual  dehvery-reapers. 
The  delivery  of  the  sheaves  by  manual  labor  is  now  almost  at  the  tmck  of  the  macliine, 
the  side  delivery  being  generally  abandoned,  unless  in  the  self -deliveries.  In  deliver- 
ing the  grain  a  man  with  a  short- handled  nikc  in  liis  hand  Mtn  iipoo  tlie  machine  almost 
opposite  tlie  cutting  apparatus.  With  this  iie  iuclincs  the  grain  toward  the  knife;  and 
wlien  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf  hits  been  cut,  he  rakes  it  off  the  platform  upon  the 
machine,  on  to  which  it  ha3  fallen,  aad  deposits  it  on  the  ground.  In  making  a  neat 
and  squarely-formed  sheaf,  the  raker  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  binge  in  the  platfom,  whidi 
enables  him,  by  pressure  of  the  foot,  to  tip  the  board  over,  so  as  to  let  the  com  slide 
gantly  down.  With  the  back-delivery  the  sheaves  must  be  tied  up  and  removed  out  of 
uie  way  of  the  machine  before  it  comes  round  again  Such  a  reaper,  therefore,  alw«ys 
requires  a  full  supply  of  hands  to  attend  upon  it.  But  it  is  the  best  for  all  that.  It  does 
require  a  skillful,  careful  man  to  "tilt."  but  the  fact  that  the  course  has  to  be  kept  clear 
for  tlie  horses  every  round  spura  the  laborer's,  who  thus  do  more  work  than  tliey  would 
otherwise  accomplish.  Besides,  it  is  a  verv"doubtful  advantage  to  be  enabled  to  slash 
down  the  crops  irrespective  of  the  gathering  capacities.  Moreover,  with  tlio  self- 
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dullvcrios  it  is  Ibe  disfADce  gone  over,  and  not  llie  qtiantUy  of  crops  collected,  that  ri?gil- 
lates  the  size  of  tlie  shenf.  Witii  uneven  crops  tliia  if*  iiu  incouvc'Difiii-c.  Sheiives  of 
different  sizos  iirc  v«ry  troublesome  in  the  stooA.  TUcv  wiil  not  utuiid  well,  imd  in 
stackiug  it  IB  difllcult  to  keep  uuifonuity  la  building.  Lar^>  and  snmll-sized  sUeavef 
are  not  equally  dried,  nnd  are  uot  rciidy  for  stacking  at  the  t>ame  time,  ^glit  iicoplu 
"lifting"  nfter  tlie  manual-reaper  will  do  as  much  work  us  nine  following  the  eeif-dtliv- 
erj'.  so  that  the  eaving  of  a  iiiMi'a  labor  cluinicd  by  tlii;  self-delivery  is  doubtful.  The 
tilieaves  are  mthcr  IwttiT  fonned  by  the  manual  machine  than  by  tlic  self-deliver)'.  Each 
kind  has,  however,  and  will  likely  continue  to  have  its  advocates,  though  the  preponder^ 
once  is  in  favor  of  the  manual. 

The  mechanical  or  self-delivery  machines,  aa  they  are  generuily  called,  sro  of  two 
kinds — one  lays  the  cut  corn  in  swatlis,  the  other  deposits  It  iu  sheaves.  Tlie  latter  is 
deciiledly  the  best  and  most  fashionable  of  the  two. 

The  automaton  slieaf-deliverers  best  known  to  the  public  are  those  of  Samuclson  of 
Banbury;  Homsby  &  Son;  Burgess  &  Key;  Brigliani  &  Bickerlon,  Berwick;  Howard 
&  Co.,  Bedford.  We  give  a  description  of  Samuelson's  sbeaf-deliverer  (largely  used  in 
Great  Britain),  The  sclf-de-livering  machinery  consit^ta  of  a  series  of  four  nikus — two 
toothed,  and  two  plain — attached  to  an  upright  shaft,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a 
free  asoendtng,  descending,  and  horizontal  motion.  Tlic  two  toothless  rakes,  or  "dum- 
mies," are  slioiter  in  tlie  arms  by  G  in.  than  the  other  two,  nnd  are  merely  employed  to 
Inclioe  the  grain  toward  the  cutler.  The  platform  upon  which  the  grain  falls  after  it  Is 
cut  IK  of  quadrant  shape,  and  is  surrounded,  on  the  outer  ed;^c,  by  a  rim  of  about  a  foot 
deep.  The  side  of  the  cam  next  llic  platform  is  bent  or  depressed,  bo  that  the  rakes  on 
Teaching  this  point,  make  a  sudden  f:ul,  or  eccentric  motion,  thus  assuming  the  horizon- 
lal  attitude  necessary  to  sweep  over  the  piatfoi  in  on  ibo  level.  The  rakes  arc  adjusted 
so  as  to  lay  tlie  sheaves  about  13  ft.  apart,  to  the  siilc,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses. 
This  machine  has  a  daublu-throw  knife — an  arrangement  wliich  reduces  the  driving 
speed,  and  consequently  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlic  macbtnery. 

In  M'Cormick's  automatic  deliverv-machine,  a  rako  is  so  used  that  "during  one  part 
of  the  revolution  of  the  gathering-reel  it  acts  as  one  of  the  vnnes  of  the  reel  in  bending 
the  standing  corn  to  the  cutting-blades.  When  the  niko  reaches  the  cutting-blades  in 
front  of  the  platform,  it  ceases  to  revolve  around  the  reel-shaft  (which  continues  its 
rotaiy  motion),  and  is  made  to  move  horizontally  upon  a  vertical  hinge,  to  which  one 
end  is  attached  (the  points  of  the  tcclb  lieing  near  the  surface  of  the  platform),  sweeping 
the  cut  corn  off  at  the  ^de,  and  depositing  it  on  the  ground  in  sheaves  ready  for  the 
binder."  The  Messrs.  Briglinm  &  Bickerton's  improved  machine  has  a  deep  upriglit 
btmrd  of  sheet-iron  to  keep  tlie  com  on  the  platform.  Iron  rods  on  these  shectB  separate 
the  com.  This  firm  has  thrown  off  two  branches  lately.  The  first  off-shoot  was 
Messrs.  Lillle  &  Elder,  and  the  last  was  Bickertou  &  Co.  Tlie  three  firms  make  good 
serviceable  reapers.  Howard's  nnd  Homsby's  reapers  are  substantially  and  simply  con- 
structed, embracing  slight  improvements  eveiy  other  year,  formed  on  experience.  Prices 
ran^  from  £20  to  £35. 

The  makers  of  manual  delivery-machines  are  numerous,  including  in  a  prominent 
degree  Kemp,  Murray  &  Nicholson,  Stirling;  Jack  &  Sons,  Maybole;  Harrison,  Mao- 
gregor  &  Co. ;  Picksiey,  Sims  &  Co. :  Ransome,  Sims  &  Head,  Ipswich;  Snmuelson  & 
Co.,  BanbuiT;  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford;  and  many  others  of  fame.  The  manual 
delivcry-macllnes  of  the  first-named  firm  ore  very  popular,  strong,  and  ini^nionsly 
manufactured,  while  those  of  the  Maybole  firm  are  nut  quite  so  strong,  but  work  with  great 
ease  and  tastefuluess.  Carefully  handled,  tlie  manual  delivery-reaper  will  take  up  laid 
and  twisted  croi>s  admirably.  Indeed,  all  the  reapers  nowadays,  perfected  as  they  are 
year  by  year,  now  do  their  wprk  remarkably  well,  leaving  a  beautiful  stubble  and  a  nice 
sheaf.  The  slieavcs  from  the  reaper,  however,  are  not  so  easily  dried  for  the  stackyanl  as 
tkose  from  tlie  scythe,  but  they  defend  rain  lielter,  and  are  altogetlier  preferable.  Tlie 
number  of  reapers  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  is  enormous,  and  is  growing  rapidly  every 
year.  They  are  a  most  decided  improvement.  Indeed,  they  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
introductions  that  have  been  made  in  rural  agriculture  in  this  country.  At  almost  eveiy 
farm  of  ordinary  or  even  comparatively  small  dimensions,  there  is  a  reaper,  and  three 
or  four  ensaged  on  the  larger  holdings.  The  cost  of  the  manual  delivery  ranges  from 
£18  tnm. 

The  cost  nf  reaping  by  mncbinery  is  much  less  than  either  by  scythe  or  cickle.  Mr. 
'Wilson  of  Woodhom,  Morpeth,  found  that  the  cutting  of  wheat  with  the  sickle  (binding 
«sd  stocking  included)  cost  him  from  lis.  to  I5h.  pernere,  and  with  the  scytbc  8s..  while 
with  the  macliine  it  only  cost  him  5s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  wear  and  tear.  From  data  supplied 
1>y  a  large  number  of  their  customers,  Messrs.  Samuelson  &  Co.  make  out  that  the  savin.c 
by  mechanical  over  hand  labor  is.  as  compared  with  retiping,  49,  per  acre,  and  with  mow- 
iMg.  Is.  9d.  per  acre;  and  most  farmers  who  have  tried  reaping-niachines  set  down  the 
saving  at  from  20  to  80  per  cent.  Besides,  there  is  about  a  like  economy  In  time,  which  is  ■ 
«f  immense  importance  in  a  variable  climate  like  that  of  Great  Britain.— See  Woodcrtrft's 
AppcndU  to  Patent*  for  Retiping-maeUneit;  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson's  "Essays  on  Re^ng- 
Mschiues,"  in  Transaction*  of  iUgMand  Bodeiy  for  Jnnnorv,  1884:  Bom  of  Fttitn  Im- 
g^meats,  and  Book  «f  tha  Farm,  by  Heniy  Steplieos;  J.  C.  Iforton's  Oyclopcedta  ^Agri^ 
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REAPING  {antff.  PHbt  the  elder.  a.d.  88.  describes  in  Onul  a  cart  fitted  with  s\a~ 
tiouary  combs,  tearing  off  tue  graio  imd  iibandoiiing  the  Blrnw;  and  Pulladius  dcscribi*s 
tl>e  same,  ^91,  uocliuaged  in  three  centuricit,  hut  in  its  reversely  yoked  catile  and 
eloT:Ued  plalfunu  loresluulowing  the  tuodern  hcuder. 

The  niudent  ivaper,  orisiuuliug  witli  Mr.  C;upel  Lioft  iu  1785,  Bu^estiog  a  ma- 
ohiue  little  in  advuuce  jprobablv  of  the  ancient  "cumb,"  received  its  lirs>t  legal  re- 
co:^Dizance  in  1T99,  la  Eudand.  Varioua  inventora  fullowed;  and  i»  1826  llie  rev. 
l^trick  Bell,  iu  Scotland,  built,  und  during  1828  and  1839  worked  successfully,  a  simple 
machine,  pushed  by  horses,  and  cutting  liy  a  varies  of  sciHsure,  aud  moving  (lie  ^'niin 
into  swtitlis  continuous  around  the  field,  by  an  inclined  f^idewise-moving  npron.  Uf^d 
from  1833  to  1883  in  Scotland,  u  single  specimen  was  imported  and  tried  by  John  B. 
Tales,  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y..  in  1836l  Its  main  feature,  tlie  Bideviise  moving  apron,  is 
used  in  a  modified  form  to-day.  Before  1882  only  eight  IT.  3.  patents  were  gniuied; 
and  previous  to  Bell,  Uussey,  and  McCormlck.  alt  were  merely  experimental. 

Obed  Huasey  in  1883  invented  the  reciprocating  angular  wave-edged  knife,  serrated 
now  for  reaping,  smooth  for  mowing,  and  moving  as  one  blnde  of  a  pair  of  sciesors  in  ns 
mnny  stationary  blades — double  fingered,  embruciug  the  uckle  above  and  below — as 
there  were  projections  or  serrations  in  the  eickle.  His  reaper  was  Iried  in  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  m  1838,  and  patented  in  the  same  yvar.  Following  liim.  in  1834,  C.  M. 
McCormick,  formerly  of  VirgiDia,  now  of  Chicago,  patented  a  reaper;  farther  improved 
by  him  iu  1845  and  1847,  and  in  nil  adopted  Uussey's  knife;  but  since  ihc  Huesey 
reaper,  carrying  a  pliUform  and  support  for  the  niker,  mked  dlreetly  reumard,  the 
Improvement  of  Seymour  of  Brockpoi-t,  and  Palmer  and  Williams  In  l&l,  changed  the 
platform  to  a  quadrant  shape,  and  employed  a  vibrating  rake,  from  the  center  of  tlie 
platform  circle.  After  this  Bell's  mat;hine  amin  appcHred  in  eompetilioo,  in  England, 
with  HuHwy's  and  McCk}rmick's,  in  1853,  Following  tliese.  Dorsey  of  Maryland  in 
1826  adJeil  to  the  rake  over  the  quadrant  platform  thrL-e  additional  ai  ms,  and  ninde  iis 
motion  continuous;  and  followiug  him,  Saiimei  Joituston  of  Brockport,  N.  Y..  placed 
roke  teeth  on  each  arm  of  the  Unrsey  rnke,  and  a  double  cam  guide-way  to  the  pivot 
head.  Thus  tlie  reel  was  abandoned,  only  continuing  to  be  used  with  some  special 
machines;  hut  frotn  the  invention,  in  1858,  of  the  C.  W.  and  W,  W.  Marsh  harvester— 
asimple  iidditi,)n  of  an  elevating  device  and  raised  table  for  reeeplion  of  groin — the  use 
of  the  i-ecl  revival.  Many  vanelius — notably  the  McCoi  mick,  Elward.  and  Adams  and 
French  (vibrating  slats  to  shift  the  grain  step  by  step  as 'an  apron  and  elevator) — have  all 
had  as  nn  object  the  carrying  of  manual  or  mechanical  binders;  the  latter  using  wire  and 
cord,  and  freeing  the  former  human  binder  for  other  labor.  The  wire  hindeishave 
been  proved  injurious  in  leaving  wires  to  go  through  threbhing.  The  string;  liiotler, 
largely  experimental,  is  destined  to  receive  great  favor;  and  every  Arm  building  grain- 
liarv^ting  machinery  projects  one.  In  mowers,  simply  cutting,  the  'W'heeler  tvpe. 
Invented  1854;  tlie  Buckeye,  of  the  same  year,  invented  by  Anltman  and  Miller;  and  the 
Ball  t^'pc,  all  aim  at  flexibility.  Ectchimi  and  Kirby  originated  the  one-wheel  clasB  of 
machine. 

BEASOV — ^BEABOVISQ.  The  word  reason  denotes  that  function  of  our  intelligence 
having  reference  to  the'  attainment  of  a  particular  class  of  truths.  We  know  a  ^at 
many  things  by  immediate  or  actual  experience.  Our  senses  tell  ua  that  we  are-thirsty, 
that  we  hear  a  sound,  that  we  are  affected  by  light.  Tlieae  facts  are  truths  of  sense,  or 
of  immediiite  knowledge,  and  do  not  involve  the  rea.«»n.  Reason  comee  into  play  when 
wc  know  a  thing  not  immediately,  but  by  some  indirect  process;  as  when,  from  seeing 
a  river  unusually  swollen,  we  believe  ttiat  tliere  have  been  heavy  rains  at  its  sonrces.  Here 
the  mere  sense  tells  us  only  that  the  river  is  high;  it  is  by  certain  trsDsitions  of  tlinught, 
or  by  the  employment  of  our  thinking  powers,  Unit  we  come  to  know  the  other  circum- 
stance, that  in  a' remote  part  of  the  country  there  have  been  heavy  rains. 

In  ascertaining  these  truths  of  reason,  or  of  inference,  as  they  are  called,  there  are 
various  slops  or  operations,  descrilKjd  under  different  mimes.  Thus  we  have  (1)  Deduc- 
tion, or  Syllogism;  (2)  Indoction;  and  (8)  Generalization  of  notions,  of  wliich 
Abstraction  and  Dfpinition  are  various  phases.  These  are  described  under  their  sev- 
eral designations.  The  nature  of  the  function  or  faculty  denominated  rea.son  or  the  rea- 
soning faculty  can  be  explained  by  showing  how  it  results  from  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  Intelligence.    See  AflaociATtON  of  Tdbab. 

There  is  another  and  peculiar  signification  attached  to  the  word  reason,  growing  out 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  He  maintained  tlie  existence  of  certain  principles  or  cogni- 
tions d  prvyri.  or  of  intuitive  origin,  and  not  derived  from  experience,  such  as  cause  and 
effect,  the  axioms  of  mathematic?.  etc.  See  Common  Sbnss.  It  was  a  function  of  the 
reason,  according  to  him.  to  recognize  those  principles;  while  the  generalizations  of 
mere  experience,  as  that  water  extlnguislies  fire,  were  proved  by  the  nndemtandhig. 
Other  philosophers  give  the  name  *'  noetic  faculty"  {Greek,  nous)  to  the  same  function. 
Hamilton  calls  it  the  "  regulative  faculty." 

BEAVIKVB,  ItEM^  Antoins  Ferchault  db,  a  celebnitcd  naturalist  and  ph>-siciBt, 
wasbomatLaRocbelle.  in  Uiedepartmcnt  of  Charente-InfSrleure,  France,  Feb.  S8, 1688: 
and  studied  in  the  Jesaits*  college  at  Ptrictiera,  and  ^ter«'ard  nt  Boiirges.  W^iih  an  eye 
obserfimt  of  bets  of  eveiy  kind,  and  an  indisorimluate  thirst  ^^r  i|||^r^|;(a^to|^t 
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specially  devoted  faia  attention  to  physics,  natural  history,  and  mathematics.  In  1708 
be  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  speedily  attracted  general  attention  by  the  publica- 
tion of  three  geometrical  memoirs  on  particular  cases  of  the  intersection  of  lines;  and  in 
1708  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  acHdemy  of  sciences,  and  was  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  work  Deseription  de*  diven  Arts  et  Metiers,  publislted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  government.  R^umur  lightened  his  labors  with  occusional  researches  into 
various  subjects  of  natural  history.  These  researches  occupied  liim  from  1708  to  171<1, 
and  were  followed  1^  a  series  of  inTestigations  into  the  condition  of  the  woods,  gold- 
bearini^  rivers,  and  turqnois  mines  of  France.  His  investigations  Into  the  nature  of  the 
turquoises  of  Languedoc  led  him  to  the  discovery,  that  tliey  consisted  of  tlic  fossil  teeth 
of  eztinct  animals.  The  collections  of  memoirs  of  the  acudeniy  of  sciences  fium  1723 
till  1735  contun  a  number  of  papers  by  R&iumur,  in  which  he  details  his  discoveries 
of  the  mode  of  producing  steel  from  iron  (au  art  till  that  time  unknown  in  France),  of 
the  tendency  which  fused  metals  liave  to  become  crystallized,  and  of  the  mode  of  tin- 
ning iron  (also  till  that  time  unknown  in  France).  For  these  brilliant  and  raluablo  sue* 
cesses,  he  received  from  the  French  government  a  sum  of  12,000  livres,  which  he  apcnt 
in  promoting  and  encouragiue  the  industrial  arts  in  bis  untive  country'.  Reaumur's 
volatile  genius  next  prompted  uiro  to  take  up  the  subject  of  pottery;  and  here  also  his 
iueeuuity  and  perseverance  were  rewanled  with  success,  for  though  he  failed  in  success- 
fully imitating  the  porcelain  of  China,  he  succeeded  in  producing  (1788)  an  opaque  glass, 
which  was  equal  to  the  porcelain  of  Saxony  and  Japan.  AH  this  time  he  occnsionnlly 
pursued  his  studlM  in  natural  history,  at  one  time  propounding  a  modu  for  preserving 
^SlS^  (hy  coating  them  with  fat),  at  another  giving  airectious  for  the  production  of  fowls 
by  artidcial  inculration.  Hts  invention  of  the  f£traioBi«te)'  (q.v.)  which  bears  his  name 
need  not  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  He  died  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  at  his  estate  of 
Bermondldre,  in  tlie  department  of  Haiue,  Oct.  17,  1757,  leaving  behind  him  a  volumin- 
ous col  lection  of  works  on  all  the  subjects  above  stated,  also  a  treatise  on  "  the  silk  of 
spiders,"  which  was  translated  into  Manchu  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  China; 
and  a  number  of  memoirs  (1781-40),  containing  his  thermometric  researches  on  air,  and 
on  mixtures  of  fluids  witli  fluids  or  solids.  But  by  far  his  most  important  work  is  Ihe 
Mfntoii-es  ptmr  aerrir  d  rHistoirg  de»  Jtiaeeta  (Amsterdam,  13  vols.  1787-48X  which 
embodies  a  number  of  original  observations  and  discoveries  concerning  the  habits  ai:d  , 
instincts  of  insects,  siifUcient  of  itself  to  immortalize  Uieir  author.  Only  six  volumes  oC  ' 
this  work  have  been  published,  the  seventh  being  very  incomplete  at  the  period  of  the 
nuthor's  death.  While  collecting  materials  for  this  great  work,  be  kept  numerous 
iiLsects  of  all  kinds  in  his  garden,  in  order  to  have  everyopportunity  for  observing  tin  m. 
The  academy  of  sciences  obtwned,  by|  the  terms  of  Reaumur's  will,  bis  collections  cf 
minerals  and  plants;  materials  for  a  nistonr  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  afterward  made 
use  of  by  Brisson  and  Buffon ;  a  history  of'^  arts,  in  Ho. ;  and  an  immense  number  of 
flnished  and  unfinished  MS.  memoirs. 

SEB&TB,  a  longitudinal  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  timber,  to  receive  the  edge  of 
another  piece,  or  the  ends  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood.  A  notch,  such  as  that  in  a 
door  standard  for  the  door,  is  also  called  a  lebate.   In  masoniy,  snch  a  jdnt  Is  called  a 

BEBAT'ED,  In  heraldry,  having  the  points  broken  off  or  out  short. 

XE'BEO  ^anciently  rnhibe,  or  reb^,  Arabic,  f^M),  an  ancient  musical  instrument  of 
the  violin  kind,  of  which  the  body,  instead  of  consisting  of  two  facmLipherical  euliir^re- 
ments,  like  other  instrumentn  of  the  same  tribe,  was  narrow  toward  the  neck,  and  grad- 
ually enlarged  till  it  rounded  off  at  the  lower  end.  It  had  a  bridge  nnd  three  strinrnj 
tuned  in  fifths,  and  was  played  with  a  bow.  The  earliest  known  representation  of  luo 
rebec,  however.takeu  by  the  abbe  Gerbert  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  c,  gives  It  hut  one  siring. 
The  Moors  introduced  this  insti-ument  from  the  east  into  Spnin,  whence  it  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  was  the  precunior  of  the  violin.  The  four  classes  of  rebecs, 
treble,  altu,  tenor,  and  bass,  were  favorite  Instruments  of  the  minstrels  of  the  middle 
ures,  and  were  used  both  for  the  dance  and  to  accompany  street-singing.  Hilton,  In  his 
L' Allegro,  characterizes  tliis  instrument  as  the  "  jocund  rebec." 

BEBELLIOH  (Lat.  rebeliio.  from  beUuni,  war.  a  revolt  by  nations  subdued  in  war),  an 
openly  avowed  renunciatioa  of  the  aurhority  of  the  government  to  which  one  owes  alle- 
giance, or  a  levying  of  war  to  resist  the  autoority  of  the  goveniment  Unlike  insurrec- 
tion, which  may  be  merely  an  opposition  to  a  particular  law,  rebt-llion  involves  a  design 
to  renounce  all  subjection  to  the  slate.  A  eojnmimon  of  rebeUionia  a  commission  awanle<l 
against  a  person  who  treats  the  sovereign's  authority  with  contempt,  tiy  not  obeying  his 
proclamation  according  to  his  allegiance,  and  refusing  to  aitcnd  his  sovereign  when 
required.  It  consists  of  four  commissioners,  who  are  ordered  to  attack  the  rebel 
wherever  found.  In  Scotland,  by  a  legal  fiction,  a  debtor  disob^ing  a  charge  on  letti-rs 
of  horning  to  pay  or  perform  in  tenns  of  his  obligation,  wna  accounted  a  rebel,  as  being 
disobediunt  to  the  eovereign'H  command  contained  in  the  writ.  This  disobeilience  wiis 
called  civil  rebellion,  nnd  the  penal  consequences  of  actual  rebellion  followed  it.  nnlil 
they  were  altolished  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  50.  By  the  old  form  of  diligence  (which  \s  Mill  ' 
competent),  it  has  therefore  l)oen  snid  that  debtors  were  imprisoned  not  ior  debt.btit  lor 
rebetfon.   This  fiction  was  discarded  in  the  provLsions  of  tl^^^|^^^^J^J@ll^^|||gct.  c. 
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114;  rimplifying  the  form  of  diligeiuie  and  the  steps  bjr  whkli  Imprlaoment  for  debt  is 
eflL'Ct«d. 

Tbe  expression  "  the  great  rebellion,"  is  generally  applied  ia  Englntid  to  the  revolt 
of  tbe  Loug  parlltttneiit  against  tbe  authority  of  Charles  I.  It  began  with  tbe  voles  of 
the  two  houses  regarding  the  militia  in  IMS,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  seize  the 
military  power  of  the  country,  aod  tbe  departure  of  the  king  for  York,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Tbe  civil  war  was,  properly 
speaking,  terminated  by  tbe  submisHiou  of  Charles  to  the  Scots,  in  April,  1646;  but  the 
period  of  ibe  reI>enion  is  usually  licld  to  include  tlie  commonwealth  or  protectorate,  and 
and  to  extend  to  tbe  restoration  6t  Charles  II.  in  May,  1660. 

The  revolts  in  behalf  of  tbe  bouse  of  Stuart  in  1715  and  1740  are  often,  particolRrly 
in  Scotland,  spoktrn  of  emphatically  as  *'  tbe  rebellion,"  Tbe  former  rising  in  favor  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  son  of  James  II.  of  England,  called  tbe  old  pretender,  whs 
beaded  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  put  down  in  1716:  tbe  latter  was  led  by  prince  Charles 
Edward,  known  as  tbe  young  pretender,  who,  landing  in  the  Hebrides,  was  joined  by 
the  Highland  chieftains  and  numerous  followers,  and  after  taking  possession  of  Edin- 
btirgh.  and  marching  to  Derby,  retreiUed  Into  Scotland,  and  was  aefeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  duke  of  CumDerland  at  Culloden,  April  16, 1746. 

REBELLION",  WAR  or  the,  the  conflict  between  tbe  northern  and  southern  stales  of 
the  union  in  1861-65;  ostensibly  and  immediately  occasioned  by  diBagreement  between 
tlie  two  sections  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  perhaps  not  less  the  result  of  long  stand- 
ing political  and  economical  differences,  and  of  a  general  failure  to  assimilate  on  the 
part  of  the  northern  and  southern  people.  Tlie  question  of  slaveiy  had  rested  for  10 
}'ears  after  the  MiHM>uri  compromise  of  1821 ;  but  the  formation  of  anti-slavery  societies 
in  the  north  in  1883,  and  the  public  agitation  which  followed,  led  by  Arthur  Tappun, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  other  prominent  aboluionists,  aroused  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to,  slavery.  This  sentiment  found  expression  in 
the  nomination  of  anti-slavery  candidates  for  tbe  presidency  and  vice-presidency  at  each 
elfction  from  1840;  by  tue  introduction  into  congress  of  the  "  Wilmot  proviso*^  in  1848; 
and  by  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1869;  while  the  opposition  which  it 
created  was  signified  by  tlio  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  act  in  1854;  tlie  "Dred 
Scott"  decision  in  the  U.  S.  supremo  court  in  1867;  and  the  adoption  of  tiie  Kansiis 
(Lecompton)  constitution  of  1858.  Tlic  John  Brown  affair  (see  Bnowir.  John)  had 
greatly  iutensilied  popular  feeling  north  and  south;  and  at  the  presidential  elecllon  of 
I860  lOur  candidates  were  in  the  fleld:  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  John  C. 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  nominated  by  the  two  wings  of  the  democratic  party;  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee,  nomiuated  by  the  so-called  "union,"  or  compromise  party;  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  nominated  by  the  republican  party.  The  election  was 
hotly  contested,  and  during  the  campaign  both  sections  were  excited  to  fever  heat  by 
the  powerful  addresses  made  by  the  leading  political  speakers  of  all  parties,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  president;  tbe  vote  being:  Lincoln,  electoral  180,  popular  1,857,610; 
Douglas,  electoral  12,  popular  1,866.076;  Brcekenridge,  electoral  79,  popular  847,963; 
Bell,  electoml  89,  popular  590,681.  The  result  of  the  election  was  to  precipitate  rebel- 
lion. Nov.  7  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  called  a  state  convcntiou  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  seceding  from  the  union.  This  convention  met  at  Charleston,  Dec.  17, 
ami  on  the  20tii  passed  "  an  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  tbe  state  of  South 
Carolina  and  other  states  united  with  her,  under  the  compact  entitled  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;"  declaring  that  "  tho  ordinance  adopted  by  ua  In  conven- 
tion on  tlie  88d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  rotilfed,  and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  general  assem- 
Wy  of  the  state  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  constitution,  are  hereby  repealed;  and 
that  the  union  now  existing  between  South  Carolina  and  other  states,  under  the 
name  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved."  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  secession  acts  similarly  phrased,  passed  bv  the  different  southera  states  in 
the  following  order:  Missis-iippi.  Jan.  8,  1861;  Florida,  Jan.  10;  Alabama,  Jan, 
II;  Oeor^a.  Jan.  10;  Louisiana,  Jan.  26;  Texas,  Feb.  1;  Virginia,  April  26;  Arkan- 
sas, May  6;  Nortli  Carolina,  May  30;  Tennessee,  June  8.  The  avowed  reasons  for 
thvft  course  on  tlie  part  of  the  states  named  were:  "the  refusal  of  fifteen  of  the 
states,  for  years  past,  to  fulfill  their  constitutional  obligations;"  and  "the  election  of  a 
man  to  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are 
hostile  to  slavery."  The  states  of  Kentuckj'  and  Missouri  were  divided  in  sentiment  on 
the  question  of  secession,  and  thereafter  had  representatives  In  tlie  governments  and 
armies  of  both  sections.  Feb.  4,  1861.  a  congress  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  which 
were  remtnentedall  tiic  states  which  bad  passed  onlinances  of  secession  prcvlouB  to  that 
date.  This  congress  adopted  for  the  new  organization  of  states  a  constitntlon,  and  the 
titi?  "Confederate  States  of  America."  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Miss.,  was  elected  president, 
and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Geor^a,  vice-president,  of  the  new  confedenicy.  In  the 
mean  time  the  state  forces  of  South  C^roliuii  had  seized  the  U.  S.  custom-honse,  post- 
otllce,  andareenal  in  CJiarlestou,  anil  had  taken  possession  of  forts  Pincknuy  and  Moul- 
trie in  the  hnrlior  of  that  city:  maj.  Robert  Anderson,  in  command  of  fort  MoaUrie, 
with  a  force  of  Mily  80  men,  having  withdrawn  to  fort  Sumter,  v^lE^&oB&iLtli^^^ore 
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tkifi'iuublc.  April  13, 1861,  hoetilltics  began  ^ith  the  bombardment  of  fort  Sumter, 
which,  nflcr  A  brare  defense,  itlthoiigh  bevuml  timea  set  on  Are  by  missiles,  was  aurren- 
tlennl  on  the  l4th  by  maj.  Andersiiii — the  MniiiU  giirriKon  miircliing  out  with  the  honors 
of  wiu'.  On  tlie  djiy  fulluwiiig  this  L'vnit  prusideat  Lincola  iseued  a  proclamatitin  csll- 
iu^  for  7o.OOO  volunteers  for  three  muutlis;  and  on  May  3  a  second  call  for  64.000  mea 
for  the  lu-niy,  uiid  IH.OOO  for  ihe  navy,  to  serve  "during  Ibe  war."  The  U.  S.  tt-gular 
nnny  consinied  Juii.  1,  1861,  of  16,402  oRtcers  iind  men;  but  these  Itad  been  dispetsed  by 
Mr.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war  under  Bucbanuii,  to  the  most  distant  parte  of  the  country. 
UtulL-r  111!!  diructiiins,  also,  vast  qunniitica.of  arms  and  amniunitiou  had. been  transfciTcd 
fnim  uortlicrn  to  suutlien]  ar^eiials  during  1860;  ami  the  ships  of  the  U.  S.  navy  irere 
mostly  iibseut  on  foreign  stations.  It  is  to  be  obeerved  liere  also  that  a  very  hu-ge  pro- 
Ijortiou  of  the  soutliern  iirray  olHct;rs  resigued  and  entered  the  conftderate  service;  this 
course  was  by  no  means  so  goueral  on  tliu  part  of  soutlieru  born  officers  in  the  navy.  In 
the  soutlieru  btates  prepiinitions  for  war  were  carried  on  with  great  energy.  Qen. 
Bobert  E.  Lcc  was  appointed  coiumauder-in-chief  of  the  confederate  forces  in  Virg^oia, 
tlieirmam  body  lieiug  comx'ntmted  at  MauasMw  Junction  (Bull  Run).  The  MiEsif>dp|H 
river  was  bl'>ckaded  Ijy  the  coufudcrates  at  Mempliis,  Teon.,  May  ]0;  the  president  of 
tile  Uiiiictl  StfLtca  proclHiravd  a  blockade  of  all  southern  ports  April  10;  on  June  10  a 
union  force  was  repulsed  liy  the  courederales  nt  Big  Bethel.  Va.;  atid  on  July  21  was 
fmigUt  Ihe  S rat  Imtle  of  Bull  Kun.  when  the  confederates,  about  80.000  strong,  under 
geuit.  Johnston  aud  Beauregard,  defeated  the  fedenite,  in  about  the  Hune  force,  under 
geu.  Irwin  McDowell,  and  threatened  the  capital.  The  union  loss  was  481  killed,  1011 
'wounded,  1460  missing;  the  confederates  lost  878  killed,  1489  wounded,  80  missing. 
This  w:is  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war,  and  its  effect  was  to  rouse  both  sidea  to 
their  nttcrmoat,  for  what  was  now  understood  to  promise  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 
Meanwhile,  geu.  George  B.  McClellan  liad  succeeded  in  wresting  the  western  portion  of 
Virginia  fnnu  Uie  coufederatea;  and,  on  the  day  following  the  ai*astrouB  defeat  at  Bull 
Ilun,  he  WHS  appointed  com m an der-in -chief  of  the  army  of  the  Poiomac.  His  skill  in 
orgauiz.ing  and  disciplining  large  bodies  of  men,  and  making  valuable  soldiers  out  of 
mw  and  inexperienced  recruits,  doubtless  qualitled  that  army  lor  the  magniflceut  part  it 
afterward  took  in  the  war.  The  congress  of  the  United  Btates  met  in  extra  session 
July  6.  1861,  aud  the  president  called  for  men  and  money.  To  this  congress  responded 
by  voting  half  a  million  men  and  |500.000,000.  At  the  south  the  eulislment  of  400.000 
men  was  going  on  under  a  call  from  the  confederate  c.-ongi'ess.  The  northern  states  in 
tiii-ir  individual  capacity  had  before  this  period  drawn  upon  their  own  resources  in 
behalf  of  the  union  cause:  New  York  imd  Pennsylvania  each  voting  $8,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  war;  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states  sending  reei- 
mcuts  into  tlie  field  fully  armed  aud  equipped;  while  in  every  city,  town,  aud  hamlet 
volunteers  were  gatliering  and  forming  themselves  into  companies  and  regiments,  to  be 
afterward  oSerL'd  to  the  ;;ovcrnors  of  the  respective  states,  and  through  those  oflicial&to 
the  country.  The  latter  half  of  the  year  1861  was  devoted  mainly  to  organization,  and 
tlie  engagements  that  occurred  were  generally  without  great  importance.  The  confed- 
erates had  possession  of  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper'sFeny  and  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk, 
Va,,  where  Uiey  had  seized  3,000 cannon  and  thesteam-frigale  J/isrnni«cjt,  oncof  the  finest 
in  the  U.  8.  navy.  Oct.  21  thoy  gjuned  a  surceBs  by  almost  annihilating  the  union  force 
of  ISOO  to  1700  men  under  gen.  Charles  P.  Stone  and  col.  E.  D.  Baker,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Boll's  Bluff  on  the  Potomac,  and  left  there  unsumwrted.  Nov.  7gon.  U.  S. 
Grant,  after  having  seized  Faducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  aud  another 
important  etnitegic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  captured  the  confederate 
cnDip  at  Belmont.  Mo.,  and  thus  checked  the  advance  of  gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  with  a 
r.  bel  force  in  that  direction.  On  tlie  same  dale  a  U.  S.  naval  force  under  admiral 
Dupont  captured  forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  The  following  day 
became  important  in  hisu>ry  as  that,  in  which  the  confederate  commissioners  Masonand 
SlUlell  were  taken  by  capt.  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  6-an  Jaehito  from  the  British  mall 
steamer  Treat,  while  on  their  way  to  tlieir  respective  missions  to  England  and  France. 
This  act,  which  wiisneafiuvolving  the  United  States  In  a  war  witli  Great  Britain,  was 
disavowed  by  the  U.  8.  government,  and  the  envoys  were  surrendered,  thus  averting  the 
danger.  The  union  foi'ce  in  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  1862  was  about  450,000  men; 
the  confederate  force  numbered  nlnrnt  350,000.  During  January  some  slight  successes 
were  gained  in  Kentucky,  at  Prestonburg  and  Mill  Spring,  by  the  federals  under  col. 
Garfield  and  gen.  Thom.-.s.  Gen.  Grant,  aided  by  a  navai  force  under  commodore  Foote, 
captured  fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river  Feb.  6;  and  ten  days  later  gen.  Grant 
attacked  fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland,  which  surrendered  with  13.000  prisoners 
and  40  cannon.  A  naval  expedition  under  geu.  Burnside  and  commodore  Gkildsboroiigh 
capturwl  Roanoke  i.alaud.  New  Bcme,  N.  C,  and  Beaufort,  between  Feb.  8  and  April  m. 
Miir.  0  occurred  the  remarkable  naval  engagement  I>etween  the  floating  batteir  Monitor 
and  the  confederate  iron-clad  Virginia  (foi-merly  the  Merrimack),  resulting  in  tlio  defeat 
of  tiie  latter  off  fortress  Monroe,  and  her  hasty  retreat  to  Ncrft^k.  This  experiment 
with  the  Monitor  was  followed  by  tli«  constniction  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  after  the  same 
model  tlie  U.  S.  government.  On  Mar.  8  occurred  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  western 
Arkansas,  which  lasted  three  da^ra,  in  which  the  federals  under  geu,  B.  R  Cuitis 
defeated  Uie  confederates  under  gon.  Earl  Van  Dom.    April  <biPI9bd^^r@(7(9^f^^ 
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at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  being  driven  to  tbe  Tennessee  river;  bat  renewed  the  buttle  with 
Tictorr  on  the  foUowing  day.  On  the  same  date  gen.  Pope  and  commodore  Foote  cup- 
tuved  Islaod  No.  11),  in  the  Mississippi  river,  with  6,000  prisoners.  Fort  Pulnski,  iienr 
Savannah,  Oa.,  was  Irambarded  nna  captured  by  maj.  Giltmore  April  11;  and  in  this 
month  the  first  attacks  on  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  were  made  by  admirals  Far< 
rugut  and  Porter.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  devoted  its  time  during  the 
winter  of  1861-69  to  orgnninttion,  moved  eailyiDthespriDgtothepeninsala  formed  by  tho 
James  river  and  Cliesapeake  t»iy  and  gained  tlie  important  Ixittle  of  Williamsburgh 
in  Mny,  the  evacuation  of  the  town  and  works  being  tbe  result  of  tbe  attack  by  wn. 
Hancock,  then  in  command  of  two  brigades,  and  who  iKire  the  brunt  of  the  tlKntTng. 
After  tliis  battle  the  army  of  the  Potomac  advanced  up  the  peninsula  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  on  May  SI,  which  was  a  union  vic- 
tory ;  hut  the  approach  of  Stonewall  Jackson  to  coH>perate  with  Lee  made  It  necessary  iu 
tlie  judgment  of  McClellnn  to  effect  a  change  of  base  to  the  James  river,  and  this  liazard- 
ous  movement  was  aocomplislied  iit  tlie  expense  of  a  series  of  the  hardest  fought  enjnige- 
ments  of  the  war — those  <h  Oak  Orove,  June  35;  Mechanicsvilte,  June  26;  Gaines' MUl, 
June  27;  Savage  Station,  June  89;  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  80;  and  Malvern  Hill, 
July  1.  As  a  result  of  Uie  peninsula  raovcmeut  and  "the  change  of  base," tlic advantage 
remained  with  the  confederates,  wlio  iiad  successfully  defeated  the  original  plan  for  the 
capture  of  ftichmond  by  this  route.  Aug.  2^-80  occurred  the  second  buttle  of  Bull 
Kun,  between  tbe  union  forves  commandtm  by  gen,  John  Pope  and  the  confederates 
under  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Ltmgstreet.  Pope  was  uttcriy  defeated,  and  his  broken  and 
dIsjpMted  columns  driven  boclc  upon  Waslilngton,  the  noitm  keses  being  about  11,000 
Him  tbe  confederate  6,000.  McClellan,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  command.  In 
favor  of  Pope,  was  now  hastily  recalled;  and  on  Lee  advancing  into  Mniylnnd,  defeated 
and  routed  him  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  Sept.  14  and  17,  and  Lee  was  drivca 
acrtm  the  Potomac.  Harper's  Ferry,  which  liad  l>ecn  evacuated  by  tlie  confederates 
in  June,  1861,  was  recaptured  by  Stonewall  Jackson  Sept.  IS,  1663,  when  11,688  men 
Mud  a  vast  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  Nov. 
7,  gen.  McOlollan  was  superseded  by  gen.  Burnside,  by  order  from  Washington  and 
ag^Dst  tbe  wish  of  the  latter;  and  Buraside  was  immediately  defeated  disastrously  at 
Fredericksburg.  Vo.  (Nov.  18),  with  a  loM  of  13,000  men.  On  Jan.  iH,  1868,  gen.  Bum- 
side  Was  relieved  by  gen.  Hooker,  who  was  defeated  at  Chancel loreville.  May  3-4,  losing 
more  than  11,000  men.  Lec  followed  up  his  success  by  invading  Maryland  again,  oiid 
iiarly  iu  June  made  a  descent  od  Peunsylvanla.  June  26,  Hooker  was  relicvcil  from  the 
noramaiid  of  tho  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  bestowed  on  gen.  George  G.  Meade, 
and  tite  latter  at  once  pursued  the  confederates  with  wich  celerity  and  determination, 
that  Ijee  was  forced  to  stop  and  j^ve  liattle.  The  field  of  tlia  battle  of  Gettysburg  wa^ 
Appointed  by  gen.  HuHx>ok,  at  tlie  request  of  gen.  Meade  that  he  should  use  his  own 
jiidgmenC  as  to  the  best  spot  to  fight.  Meade's  own  preference  was  for  I^i>e-clay  creek, 
some  distance  away  from  the  cho:«en  field.  Gen.  Hancock  commanded  the  left-center  of 
tlie  line  during  tlie  battle,  which  lasted  July  1-S.  and  was  shot  from  his  horse  on  the  last 
day,  and  danveronsly  wounded.  Gen.  Reynolds  was  shot  in  the  first  day's  fight,  and 
initantly  killed.  The  result  of  tlie  three  days'  battle  was  a  complete  union  victory,  tliere 
being  between  70,000  and  100,000  engaged  on  either  side:  tbe  loss  of  the  confedemtes 
36.000;  the  union  loss  88,190.  The  rapid  movement  and  skillful  generalship  by  which 
gen.  Meade  Intercepted  gen.  Lee,  and  forced  him  back  into  Vii^nia.  mar  be  esteemed 
amMig  the  most  tuilliant  acta  of  the  entire  war.  Lee,  having  recrossed  the  Potomac,  now 
retreated  to  a  position  on  tlie  Kapidan.  and  strategic  movements  on  the  part  of  tbe  two 
armies  occnpied  the  time  until  winter,  accompanied  by  occasional  heavy  skirmishing. 

In  tlie  west,  during  1863,  Memphis  and  Vfckabui^  had  fallen,  the  latter  almost  at  the 
moment  of  tho  decisive  victory  of  Gettysbui^,  and  gen.  Grant,  in  command  of  the  army 
of  tIte  Missistippi,  was  beginnmg  to  acliieve  his  position  as  tlie  leading  soldier  of  the  war. 
Qen.  Morgan  was  raiding  In  Indiana;  Rosecrans  bod  driven  Uie  con^dorates  under  gcu. 
Brs^  from  middle  Tennessee,  and  over  the  Oumbcrland  mountains;  the  federals  had 
lieen  defeated  at  Obickamauga,  and  the  rebels  at  Lookout  mountain  and  Missionary 
ridge;  and  the  tmitm  forces  held  Missouri,  Arkansas,  ICentucky,  Tennessee,  a  large  part 
of  Loirisiana,  Missisaippi,  and  Florida,  and  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  of  'Texas,  n'nd  hnd 
control  of  the  Mississippi  river.  A  draft  in  the  northern  states  for  800.000  men.  with  an 
exemption  clause,  had  added  00,000  men  to  the  union  armies,  and  the  sum  of  |10,616,000 
av^ltride  for  boimtlas. 

Tlie  year  1864  <^>ened  with  a  slight  advantage  on  tbe  side  of  the  confedeniiea  Ccf- 
tain  Red  river  expeditions  under  gens.  Banks  and  A.  J.  Smith  proved  disastrons  to  the 
federal  forces  engaged,  admiral  Porter  being  in  danger  of  losing  liis  fieet  below  Shreve- 
prt.  Forrogut  witli  gen.  Butler  had  captured  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1663— a 
ttrilliant  naval  achievement;  the  latter  had  also  taken  Natchez;  and  in  Aug.,  1664.  Fnr- 
ragiit  rounded  off  his  career  of  splendid  service  iu  the  war  by  reducing  the  forts  at  tiie 
entrance  of  Mobile  hay,  and  destroying  the  confederate  fleet.  Gen.  Gmnt  had  b?en 
made  lieat.gen.  and  commander-in-chief  in  March  (1864);  bad  turned  over  his  command 
in  the  west  to  SiennaiL  and  token  command  of  tbe  army  of  the  Potomac;  and  now  a 
cnmMned  movement  aminst  tiie  confederates,  east  and  vest,  was  to  be  made  \xnAer  the 
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ClmttADtH^  by  Mny  7,  and  forced  gen.  Johnston  and  afterward  gen.  Hood  through. 
Gkrorgia,  us  far  as  Atlanta,  defeallnj;  the  coofuderateti  at  every  point.  A  siege  of  the  for- 
tiflcalioua  of  Allnnta,  which  lasted  two  mouths,  lioally  placed  Sltermai)  iu  posaesairai  of 
that  city.  Iu  the  meantime  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  geu.  Meodc  in  immediate 
command,  had  broken  camp  on  the  I«4)idaQ,  and  undertaken  uie  tremendous  campaigu 
of  the  "Wildentess."  witli  the  design  of  forcing  the  fighting  straight  to  Richmond. 
During  this  campaign  of  48  days,  more  than  100,000  men  on  each  aide,  with  constant 
re-enforcementB,  were  engaged  almost  continuously  in  the  buttle  of  Spotsylvania  court- 
house, the  sharp  engagements  ou  the  I^orth  Anna,  and  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  union 
army  at  Cold  Harbor,  until,  on  the  night  of  June  12,  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac  crossed  the 
Ohtckahominy  and  took  poLition  on  tlie  s.  side  of  the  Jaines  river.  The  design  of  this 
movement  was  to  threaten  Richmond  by  way  of  Petersburg,  and  to  thwart  it.  Lee 
at  once  tlirew  a  large  portion  of  his  army  within  tiie  defenses  of  the  latter  city,  which 
proved  to  be  impr^nable  to  assault,  and  only  to  be  reduced  by  regular  approaches  and 
a  slcillful  siege.  While  tlils  siege  was  being  conducted,  gen.  Sherman  had  made  his 
now  celebrated  "march  to  the  sea,"  canring  his  compact  army  of  60,000  men  from 
AllaDta  throuch  the  heart  of  Qeorgia,  leaving  the  former  city  on  Nov.  15,  and  reaching 
Savannah  on  Dec.  10;  carrying  fort  McAlliBter  by  assault  on  the  18th,  and  occupying 
Savannah  itself  on  the  20th.  Wliile  Sherman  was  thus  successful,  the  confederate  gen. 
Hood  hod  invaded  Tennessee,  driving  the  federal  forces  under  gen.  Thomas  from  point 
to  point,  until  finally  himself  defeated  near  Kashville,  Dec.  IU,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
18,000  prisoners  and  72  pietxs  of  artillery. 

The  presidential  election  In  1864  found  Abraham  Lincoln  renominated  by  the  repub- 
licans, and  gen,  McClellan  by  the  democrats.  Twenty-five  stotes  took  port  in  this  elec- 
tion; the  elocloral  vote  was  288,  of  which  Lincoln  received  212;  the  popular  vote  of 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  was  2.'2^,083,  and  that  of  AuiClellan  and 
Pendleton  1,811,714.  During  December  and  January  gen.  Sherman  iiad  remianed  in 
Bttvanitali,  resting  his  troops;  but  on  Feb.  1,  1865,  he  again  took  the  field.  Marching 
through  South  Carolina,  he  took  possession  of  Columbia;  and  on  the  following  day,  Feb. 
16,  Cnarlcston  surrendered  to  the  union  force  under  gen.  Qillmore,  which  had  been  engaged 
In  the  siege  of  that  city  since  July  10,  1863,  during  which  time  it  had  l>een  under  bom- 
bardment {H2  days,  tilicrman  now  pushed  on  into  North  Carolina,  while  two  other 
union  annies,  under  Schofleld  from  New  Berne,  and  Terry  from  Wilmington,  co  operated 
with  him;  the  three  armks  meeting  at  Qoldsborough,  N.  C,  Mar.  22,  while  gen.  J,  £. 
Johnston,  with  the  main  army  of  confederates  in  that  region,  was  being  held  at  bay  at 
Haleigb.  On  Mar.  24  gen.  Qrant  issued  an  onler  for  a  combined  movement  of  the 
annies  operating  against  Richmond,  to  take  place  on  the  S9th.  But  on  the  25th 
gen.  Lee  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the  federal  lines  on  the  Appo- 
mattox river,  and  fort  Steedman  was  captured  by  the  confederates,  but  soon  retaken. 
A-pril  1  gen.  Sheridan  defeated  the  confederates  at  Five  Porks— which  protected  the 
South-side  railroad,  and  tberebv  Lee's  connections  with  Richmond — and  captured 
6.000  prisoners.  This  was  the  final  and  irretrievable  blow  to  the  confederate  army. 
On  the  following  day.  April  2,  gen.  Grant  attacked  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  both  Petersburg  and  Richmond  were 
atiendonea.  Oen.  Lee  retreated  toward  Lynclihurg,  but  was  intercepted  by  Shwidan, 
and  on  April  9  surrendered  his  army  to  gen.  Orant  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  Gen. 
Johnston  surrendered  his  army  on  April  26;  on  May  4  gen.  Taylor  surrendered  the  con- 
federate forces  in  Alabnma  to  gen.  Canby;  and  the  last  fight  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
took  place  May  18, 186S,  on  the  Rio  Qrande,  in  Texas,  l)etween  col.  Barrett,  in  com- 
mand of  the  federals,  and  ^n.  Slaughter,  confederate,  in  which,  strangely,  the  c(»i- 
federates  were  victorious.  The  last  confederate  army  in  the  field — the  trans-Missis- 
sippi—was  sunrenctered  by  Eirtnr  Smith  on  Hay  26.  The  number  of  union  soldieia  in 
the  field  during  the  ytar  was  2.606.999;  the  number  drafted  and  held  to  service  being 
46,847;  furnished  substitutes.  78,607;  paid  commutation,  86,724;  total  drafted,  206,6^ 
to  which  should  be  added  87,586  credited  to  the  states  under  Uie  draft  of  1862;  m^ng 
in  all  drafted,  294,266.  The  amount  of  commutHtion  moneys  received  by  the  govern- 
ment was  $36,S66,316J!'8;  the  amount  of  bounties  paid  by  the  U.  S.  government  was 
$800,328,500;  by  state  and  local  authorities,  |2S5,941,036.  The  casualties  in  the  anny 
numbered  280,7^9:  5.221  officers  and  90,868  men  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds;  and 
2,821  officers  and  182,329  men  died  from  disease  or  accident.  The  entire  available  force 
capable  of  active  service  iu  the  field,  enrolled  in  the  confederate  armies,  wa8  600,000 
men;  thetr  entire  loss  during  the  war  was  more  than  one-half  this  number.— -During  the 
war  confederate  cruisers,  fitted  out  mostly  in  British  ports,  scoured  the  ocean,  dcHug 
irreparable  damage  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Among  these,  the  most  piran- 
inent  were  the  Alabama,  Florida,  Qeorgia,  Sumter,  and  TaUahatfiee.  The  Alahama, 
Raphael  Semmcs  commanding,  was  sunk  off  Cherbourg,  in  Franco.  June  19, 1864,  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  Keartarge.  commanded  by  capt.  Winslow.  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
JefFerson  Dnvis,  president  of  the  confederaCT,  fled  south,  and  was  captured  May  10, 
1886,  at  Irwlnsville.  Oa..  by  gen,  Wilson's  fortxi,  as  he  was  attempting  to  make  his 
further  escape  in  disguise.  In  company  with  certain  others  of  the  prominent  leadm  of 
the  rebellion,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time;  but  no  man  was  eventually  puni^ed  for 
participation  therein. — The  most  important  p<^tical  act  of  the  rebeIlioi^^^^'|^aui- 
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dpation  proclamation,"  issued  Jan,  1, 1888,  which  gave  freedom  to  4,000,000  of  slaves. 
Its  most  cliiir.icteristic  iofamy  was  the  assasuDatlou  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  aisht  of 
April  14,  im. 

B£  B0B,  an  enigmatical  representation  of  a  name  or  thing  "by  using  pictorial  devlcs 
for  letters,  syllables,  or  part^i  of  words.  The  term  probably  origiuntes  from  the  device 
Bpeukiiig  to  th<t  beholder  nan  vetbis  ted  rebut.  Devices  of  tbis  kind,  ullusive  to  llic 
])earcr's  name,  were  exceedingly  common  in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  in  England. 
In  many  instances,  they  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  and  otners  who  hiid  not  a  right  to 
armorial  ensigns.  Thus,  on  the  rector's  lodgings  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  erected  in 
the  15th  c,  to  which  Thomas  Beckyogion,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Uheralhr  contrib- 
uted, ia  carved  the  rebus  of  that  prelate — a  beacon  and  tun.  witli  T,  the  initial  letter  of 
his  Christian  name.  In  Westminster  abbey,  abbot  IsUp's  chapel  gives  two  forms  of  his 
rebus — one,  a  human  eye,  and  a  small  branch  or  slip  of  a  tree;  the  other,  a  man  in  the 
act  of  falling  from  a  tree,  and  exclaiming,  "I  slip!'*  Many  of  the  monograms  of  the 
artists  of  the  middle  ages  and  early  printers  were  rebuses.  That  of  Ludger  von  Ring 
was  the  It^ter  L  inserted  into  a  ring.  A  large  proportion  of  the  early  coats  of  anna  were 
rebuses  on  the  names  of  the-bearer  of  them,  as  for  example,  three  aalmons  for  the  nune 
of  Siihnon,  a  lock  and  heart  for  that  of  Lockhart,  three  skrnes  or  dlrka  for  Skene. 
Familybadgesarealsofreque&^yof  the  nature  of 'a  rebus,  and  mottoes,  as  Ver  non  temper 
tiret  of  the  vemons. 

VEGAMXSM,  JvAsm  Fkaikjoibb  Julib  Adkuide  Bebnabd,  Dake,  perhaps  the 
finest  representative  specimen,  in  later  times,  of  that  character  peculiarly  EYench,  ibe 
"woman  of  society,"  the  potentate  in  petticoats,  who  sways  the  Mftm,  and  out  of  it 
becomes  in  doing  so  a  sort  of  "unacknowledged  legislator" — was  born  at  Lyons  in  Dec, 
1777.  Her  father  was  a  banker  of  that  city,  and,  as  well  as  her  mother,  was  distin- 
guished l>y  much  of  the  personal  grace  and  charm  which,  in  the  daughter,  seem  to  have 
cnlminated,  as  it  were,  in  a  form  of  almost  typical  perfection.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
in  mre  measure  possessed,  as  the  soul  of  her  beauty,  the  woman's  indefinable  &scination, 
the  Tie  taia  qwn  of  her  country.  She  was  educated  under  the  charge  of  an  aunt  in  the 
convent  of  La  D&crte;  and  at  about  the  age  of  16,  she  went  to  Paris  to  Join  lier  rarenls, 
who  had  some  time  liefore  migrated  tliither.  Shortly  after,  she  was  married  to  M.  Jac- 
ques Kecamier,  a  rich  banker  about  thrice  her  own  age.  The  union  is  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  in  the  ordinary  sense  connubial  (''Jf.  Reeamurn'eut  jamai*  guedes  rapporlt 
paierneli  awe  safemme  but  a  mutual  affection  and  respect  informed  it  from  the  first, 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  end,  as  passion  might  [>083lbly  nave  failed  to  do.  A  record  of 
the  splendid  social  iriumpha  of  Mme.  RS^micr  would  involve  notice  of  nearly  all 
that  was  distinguished  in  Paris  during  a  apace  of  about  fifty  yean.  In  that  strange, 
impalpable,  yet  most  real  war,  of  which,  in  this  couctiy,  we  can  have  only  a  faint  and 
itlao  coarse  conception,  she  uecame  a  power,  and  she  continued  so;  and  this  despite 
changes  ot  fortune,  which,  smong  ut,  would  have  involved  the  extinction  of  even  a 
more  solid  celebrity.  To  the  famous  Mmc.  de  StaCl  she  was  bound  by  ties  of  extreme 
affection  and  intimacy;  and  when  her  friend  was  banished  from  Paris,  as  having  drawn 
on  her  tlie  little  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  she  lavished  her  sympathy  on  the  brilliant  exile. 
Sometime  after,  the  complete  ruin  of  her  husband's  fortimes  Induced  her  to  accept  an 
Invitation  from  Mme.  de  Btael  to  join  her  at  Coppert  In  Switzerland  (1806).  Here*  she 
was  thrown  into  the  sodety  uf  prince  August  of  Prussia,  and  a  mutual  attachment 
ensued.  It  is  supposed  that,  of  all  her  innumerable  admirers,  he  alone  succeeded  in 
touching  her  heart  A  marriage  was  arranged,  the  necessary  condition  of  which  was 
the  consent  of  M.  RIcamier  to  a  divorce.  Tins  was  not  refused ;  but  his  mild  and  touch- 
ing remoDStmnce  sufficed  to  divert  from  her  purpose  a  woman,  on  Ibe  one  hand,  of 
generous  and  noble  feeling,  and  probably,  on  the  other,  constitutionally  incapable  of 
any  very  vehement  passion.  The  man  whose  brilliant  proaperities  she  had  shared,  she 
riinink  from  desertrng  In  the  decay  of  fortune  which  nad  hy  this  time  befallen  him. 
"The  devotion  of  her  princely  lover  continued  till  his  death  in  184S;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  after  hie  first  distinct  failure— tliough  he  frequently  again  met  his  beloved— 
his  efiForts  to  secure  her  were  very  vigorously  renewed.  The  latly^s  genius  for  love  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  great;  but  for  friendship,  it  was  almost  tmexampled.  The  most 
distinguished  ami  of  her  later  years  was  H.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  solaced  himself  in 
his  ]ieeviBb  decline  by  an  almost  daily  visit  to  her.  In  1646  he  became  a  widower,  and 
he  then  wished  to  marry  Mme.  R^camter,  a  widow  since  1880;  but  the  lady  dccKDcd 
the  honor— wisely  for  herself  and  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Till  the  last  day  of  Chateau- 
briand's life,  he  found — though  his  hand  had  been  reftised  by  her— in  the  friendship  of 
Mme.  Homier  almost  his  only  source  of  cliecr  and  satisfaction.  Chateaubriand 
died  July  4,  1848,  and  Mme.  R£camier  followed  him  on  May  11,  1849.  She  died  not  so 
much  of  grief  as  of  cholera,  a  disease  of  which  her  dread  had  always  been  great;  and 
dying,  she  left  behind  her  a  reputation  which  must  continue  to  give  her  a  historic  place 
amot\g  the  French  queens  of  society.  If  not  quite  so  brilllnnt  as  some  of  them,  she  whs 
obviously  much  more  correct  than  most,  on  a  ground  of  virtue  or  of  coldness.  Specially 
brilliant  she  was  not;  but  she  seems  to  tare  moved  in  some  atmosphere  hreathcd  about 
her  of  bewildcriag> charm  and  fascination.  Passion,  in  Its  fiercer  seaae,  ^e  had  not  in 
henelf,  nor  does  sue  seem  much  to  have  inspired  it;  but  the  S^fjlp^^^  b^*^^€^^^"'' 
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fHjy.  aa  it  is  termed,  was  prolmbly  never  more  exquisitely  embodied.  See  Souvmin  et 
fWre»poHdanee  Hri»  de»  Ptipien  de  Mm.  SSeamin'  (Par.  1891^. 

BECAKA'TI,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  on  ttie  Musooe,  14  m. 
«.  fr.mi  Ancoiia.  It  is  a  stiitton  on  tlie  railway  lx!twecn  Aocona  and  Bonic.  llecanati 
tvufl  rt  iifiw^rful  military  position  tn  ttie  11th  c. :  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  it  by 
liie  cmpcmr  Frederick  II.  in  1S39,  when  the  whole  line  of  const  from  the  Fotenza  to 
the  MiiRonc  wus  granted  to  it  for  the  ei-ection  of  a  port.   Fop.  above  6,000. 

BEOEIPT  is  the  technical  aa  well  as  popular  term  signifying  a  legal  acknowledg- 
ment uf  money  received  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  demand.  It  ia  often  poptilnriy 
believeil  thiit  n  wntteo  receipt  is  the  only  legal  proof  of  payment;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
the  fact  l)eing  that  it  is  only  one  mode  of  proving  it.  If  the  money  bo  paid  in  pruseuco 
of  witnesses,  or  even  without  witnesses,  pi-ovided  a  jury  or  judge  believe  the  statement 
on  oatli  of  tlie  party  paying  it,  tliis  is.  iu  England,  quite  as  good  evidence  of  the  pay- 
ment ivs  if  a  written  reoelpt  were  given ;  and  even  a  written  receipt  is  not  conclusive,  for 
it  is  Hubject  to  explanation,  imd  if  it  was  obtained  iu  advance  of  a  payment  which  never 
I'ollowea,  or  by  fraud,  it  goes  for  nolhiug  iis  a  dtscliarge  of  .the  debtor.  If  a  receipt  is 
in  writing,  and  the  sum  paid  exceeds  40s,,  it  must  be  stamped  wilU  a  penny  receipt- 
stamp  (which  may  be  an  adhesive  stamp),  otlierwise  tlie  receipt  is  iuadmigsible  as 
evidence  of  payment.  Not  only  is  a  receipt  proper  subject  to  stamp-duty,  but  also  any 
note  or  memorandum  given  to  a  person  on  payment  of  money,  and  acknowledging  pay- 
ment of  any  part  of  a  debt  or  demand,  whether  signed  or  not;  so  receipta^ven  on  pay- 
ment of  bflls  of  exchange  or  promissory-notes,  are  liable  to  stamp-duty.  But  tliere  are 
MCvcnU  exceptions  from  liability  to  stamp-duty.  Such  ara  rt-eeipts  for  deposits  witU 
baukers  (except  when  paid  on  allotment  of  sliares,  or  in  respect  of  calls  on  shares); 
receipts  as  to  the  assessed  taxes — for  land-tax,  income-tax,  and  payments  to  the  crown; 
ri'ceipts  by  olileers.  seamen,  marines,  or  soldiers  for  wiiges  or  pay;  receipts  for  purchase 
of  government  stock;  receipts  written  on  tlie  back  of  aiily  stamped  bills  of  exclinnge  or 
[mnnttisory-notes,  or  upon  the  l)ack  of  duly  stamped  purchate-deede.  Where  a  debtor 
tenders  money,  but  requires  a  stamped  receipt  at  the  same  time,  he  ought  to  proviile 
himself  with  paper,  and  stamp,  and  writing  nmteiials,  for  the  creditor  is  not  bound  to 
supply  these.  In  Scotland,  the  receipt  of  money  cannot  be  proved  by  witnesses,  where 
the  debt  was  created  by  writing,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  dispute  the  validity  of  a  written 
receipt,  except  in  cases  of  fmuu. 

RECEIVEIIS,  officers  Appointed  by  the  court  to  receive  and  hold  money  for  the  use 
of  others  and  to  render  an  account  of  the  same,  or  in  equity  proceediucs  to  receive  the 
rents  or  prr)lit3  of  land  or  the  profits  of  other  property  the  ownership  or  which  is  in  dis- 
pute. The  receiver  acts  a.*;  the  ministerial  agent  of  the  court,  and  must  be  without  any 
personal  interest  in  the  disputed  question.  The  cases  in  which  the  appointment  of  such 
an  agent  is  most  common  iirc  sucli  as  the  wiuding  up  of  business  corporations;  iusunmce 
onrapanics,  and  bauks,  and  iu  the  dissolution  of  piu1nerelii|w  by  suit  brought  by  one 
p  irtner  against  his  copartners.  Wlien;  Judgment  has  lieen  rendei-ed  against  a  debtor  but 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  levy  and  cxwutloo.  oa  application  of  the  creditors  a  receiver  may 
l>e  appointed  to  collect  assets  payable  to  the  debtor  and  apply  them  on  the  judgment. 
Il  is  by  Btiitute  provided  in  most  states  that  i-cceivers  may  be  nppointed  in  certain  cases, 
and  especially  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  corporation,  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  llie  pusitiou  are  carefully  dctlQcd.  After  tlie  appointment 
tUe  owner  can  exercise  do  rights  nf  ownership  over  the  property.  The  receiver  may 
Itring  suits,  but  oidy  after  ohtaiiiiug  authority  for  eacli  case  from*  the  court,  and  he  u 
sitcured  from  all  suits  brought  against  him  Tithout  permission  fmm  the  same  source. 
An  attorney  or  solicitor  will  not  be  appoIntc<l  by  the  court.  Wtien  once  attainted  the 
reeeivcr  has  a  vested  legal  right  in  the  property  or  assets  ns  trustee,  ma  m  order  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  interested  parties  may  do  any  act  which  an  owner  might  do, 
being  Hccouotable  ouly  to  the  court  frtmi  which  he  derives  his  autliority.  He  is  liable 
iu  damages  for  loss  of  value  by  ilie  negligent  or  dishonest  execution  of  liis  tni»t,  but  is 
bound  to  use  only  the.ontimiry  care  required  of  a  Imilee  for  h  consideration.  As  a  nile, 
receivers  will  not  be  appointed  where  the  property  is  already  in  the  court's  possession,  or 
where  the  apptlciint  aa&  possession  under  a  legal  title,  or  wboru  his  equitable  title  is 
defective. 

BBCEinVO  8T0I.XF  OOOM  is  a  criminal  offense,  distinct  from  larceny.  It  implies 
that  the  goods  were  received  with  the  knowlc^e  that  they  were  stolen.  The  offense  is 
felony,  and  punishable  with  penal  servitude  from  8  to  14  vears;  or  2  years'  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labor.  In  cases  where  the  stealing  is  only  a  misdemeanor, 
Ilien  the  receiving  is  also  only  a  misdemeanor;  and  where  the  taking  of  property  Is  an 
offense  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  the  receiving  with  knowledge  is  punishable 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distioguisli  between  the  case  of 
a  receiver  and  of  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  stealing,  or  a  princ^nl.  The  thief  may,  be  % 
witness  against  the  receiver. 

SEOEHT,  or  Hi'max  Pehiod,  in  geology,  is  tbc  title  given  to  Ihe  epoch  that  has 
olapsL-d  since  man  made  bis  appenntnce  on  the  globe.  The  causes  that  omratedthrou^- 
out  the  ages  of  geological  time  to  produce  the  cliaugea  recorde^Jf^|jig^^^i^)^Be|^eo- 
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tuy  deixmits,  did  not  terminate  with  the  beginning  of  human  hlfltory,  bnt  hare  been 
ever  uciing  since  man  was  able  to  observe  and  lo  record  bis  observations,  and  are  still  in 

progress  around  us.  Tlic  solid  earth  is  I)eiiiR  washed  away  by  atioospherlc  agency,  and 
the  abniideil  poitiuiis  are  contiDually  carried  awaj'  slowlv  and  imperceptibly  by  streams 
and  rivers,  to  form  new  deposits  in  the  deptiis  of  inland  lakes  or  of  the  ocean.  Yol- 
cauoes  ure  tlirowing  up  lava  and  scoriae,  and  earthquakes  are  elevating  portions  of  Ib'e 
earth's  surface  iu  one  place,  and  depcessiug  them  id  anoUier;  and  plants  and  animals 
are,  either  with  their  living  bodies,  or  Uwir  dead  exuvic,  fonning,  as  in  past  ages, 
deposits  in  various  places,  us  in  thu  foraminifenras  ooze  of  tlie  deep  oceao/and  tlie  enor- 
mous cond  reefs  of  the  eastern  seas.  Sr  tbu  peat-mosses  and  diatomaceous  earths  of  tem- 
perate climes.  Tlie  recitrd  of  all  these  changes,  and  the  remains  of  man  and  of  the 
plants  nad  animals  which  the  strata  produced  tliem  contain,  have  for  some  years 
received  greiit  attenlioo.  As  lliey  form  common  ground  for  the  antiquary  and  geologist, 
tltey  have  been  diligently  hivestigaled  by  the  students  of  both  sciences.  The  clasfiiBca- 
tiou  adopted  for  the  subdivuion  of  the  recent  perind  is  based  on  what  is  supposed  to 
hnve  been  the  progress  of  human  civilization.  Tlie  first  rude  inhabitants  of  a  country 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  atono  implements.  Their  hammers,  knives,  ana 
i-pears  were  made  of  sione,  sltarpened  by  chipping  tlie  edges,  and  sulMcquently  by  grind- 
ing and  polishing.  In  Denmark,  these  stone.  Implements  are  found  buried  in  peat- 
mosses, n.s80ciated  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  that  still  live  in  that  or  neigh- 
borinj^  countries.  The  common  tree  in  these  mosses  is  of  Scotch  llr,  which  has  not  been 
a  native  nf  Denmark  during  historical  times.  Of  tlie  same  age  are  the  "  kitchen-mid- 
dens," found  on  the  coasts  of  (he  Danish  islands  in  ibe  Baltic  They  are  mounds  of  the 
i<hells  of  tno  oyster,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  other  ediblo  mollusca,  liko  those  formed  by 
tlic  North  American  Indians  on  the  eastern  8h[>res  of  the  United  States.  The  imple' 
ments  fuund  in  them  are  formed  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  and  l>or.e,  but  never  of 
mc^al.  Similar  "middens"  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  various  places  \i\  the  n. 
of  Scolltind.  The  people  who  buill.the  earliest  of  the  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzcr- 
land  were  ulso  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metuln.  See  Channoobs.  The  pnucity  or 
almost  absence  of  human  bones  in  such  early  deposits,  whether  in  Denmark  or  Switzer- 
land, is  attrihntct)  by  antiiquaries  to  the  supposed  practice  of  burning  the  dead. 

While  the  lower  portion  of  the  Danish  peat-mosses  is  chamcierized  by  Uie  presence  of 
stone  implements  and  the  trunks  of  Scotch  flr,  tlie  upper  portions  of  tlie  same  mosses 
abound  in  trunks  and  ncoms  of  the  common  oak,  and  with  these  ore  associated  rmplo- 
mcDts  and  articles  of  bronze.  In  mainyof  the  Swiss  pile  biitldings,  the  bronze  imple- 
ments also  supplanted  those  of  stone.  The  vio'ious  articles  exhiltit  a  considerable  advance 
In  civilizaiion,  as  is  lo  be  expected  from  the  using  a  metal,  tlie  possession  of  which 
implies  the  existence  of  fiffelgn  commerce,  since  tin  was  in  ancient  limes  only  obtained 
from  Cornwall. 

In  progress  ttt  time,  the  oak  in  Its  turn  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  Denmark, 
and  WHS  followed  by  the  lieech,  which  atill  continues  to  flourish  luxuriantly  in  Denmark. 
Tlie  use  of  bronze  also  gmdualty  gave  way  1>efore  tlic  now  di!«overed  inm.  A  few  of 
tlie  hike  buildings  eecm  not  to  have  been  abandoned  until  after  the  inhabitants  became 
ncquaintcd  with  the  use  of  iron,  as  some  articles  made  of  this  metal  have  been  found  at 
Nidiiu. 

White  it  is  useful  thus  to  characterize  the  various  stops  in  the  civilization  of  man, 
and  to  associate  tliem  with  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  it  would  be  a  source  of  end- 
less error  to  suppose  that  all  such  strata  arc  contemporauenus:  for  the  various  ages  have 
renlly  existed  »t  (he  same  time  not  only  in  different  conntries  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
oontignous  regions,  and  probably  implements  of  the  three  materials  have  been  used  at 
the  same  time" by  different  inhabitants  of  the  same  district.  See  BnoNZE,  Age  op.  The 
occurrence,  then,  of  stone  implements  In  several  deposits  exhibits  not  a  siniilarity  of 
age,  but  n  similar  stage  of  advancement  in  civilization,  coueequently  no  dependence  can 
be  placrcd  on  those  calculations  which  trace  back  the  iron,  bronze,  and  stone  periods  as 
if  tlu-y  had  preceded  each  other  in  regular  chronological  series,  and  each  had  occupied  a 
pven  number  of  yeai-s. 

BECEFTACIf,  In  botany,  the  expanded  and  abbreviated  termination  of  a  floral  nxis, 
bearing  many  flowers  clase  togetlier.  as  in  the  hefufs  of  fioKers  of  the  eompostta  and  in  the 
fig.  The  receptacle  assumes  n  ^at  variety  of  forms,  and  sometimes,  us  in  the  flg, 
becmnes  a  chief  port  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the  eatable  part  of  tlie  artichoke,  and  the 
"cheeee"  of  thistles,  so  well  known  to  8chool-bo.rB.  The  iuime  rec«>tAcle  Is  sometimes 
also  given  to  that  part  of  a  single  flower  from  which  the  whorls  of  floral  envelopes  and 
parts  of  f  ructiflcation,  or  some  of  them,  spring;  which,  however.  Is  more  properly  called 
the  Oudamut  or  tonu. 

BEOX7TI0>,  Rbltoious,  of  monks,  nuns,  and  other  religious  penons,  is  the  cere- 
monial whereby  they  are  admitted  to  the  probationary  state  called  the  novitiate  (a.  v.). 
Before  Ilie  ceremony  of  reception,  a  short  preparatory  stsge  must  be  passed  through  by 
the  candidate  (called  at  this  stage  a  "  postulant"),  the  duration  of  which  usually  ranges 
from  two  to  six  months.  The  ceremony  of  the  reception,  called  also  "  clothing,"  la  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and  consists  in  blessing  the  reli- 
gious dress  or  habit,  and  investing  the  postulant  therein  with  ^|@ps^S30<j>#i@he 
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liuir  bein^  at  the  eanx  time  cut  off,  and  the  secular  dress  laid  aside,  id  token  of  the 
FcuuDciatioQ  of  the  world  and  its  pomps  and  pkaaurcs.  Tlie  reception,  Lowev*r,  » 
understood  to  be  only  a  provisional  step;  and  the  novice  n-maius  free  to  return  to  secu- 
lar life  at  any  time  during  the  novitinle. 

BECHABITES.  In  I.  Chron.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Recbab  is  identified  with  the  Ken- 
Ites  who  came  into  Canaan  vith  ilie  Israelites;  one  branoli  of  them  settling  in  the  n. 
part,  and  auollier  in  the  territory  of  Judali.  Frran  the  book  of  Jeremiah  it  appears  that 
tliey  remained  in  the  land  until  tlte  Bubylonlau  captivity,  and  during  several  genenitions 
.'>Ijeyed  the  tommand  of  Jehonndab,  their  founder,  not  to  drinli  wine,  sow  seed,  plant 
)r  own  a  vineyard,  or  build  houses,  but  to  dwell  in  tents  forever,  that  they  might  live 
many  diivs  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  "When  forced  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  Chaldeans  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  still  refused  to  violate  these  injunc- 
tions of  tlieir  ancestors.  Tlieir  example  was  placed  by  the  Lord  io  strong  contrest  with 
the  transgressions  of  his  own  commandments  by  the  Jews.  "  Tlie  sons  of  Jonadab  have 
performed  the  ctmimandment  of  their  futiier  which  heromnnnded  tliem;  bat  tbitt  pe<^)e 
liath  not' liearkened  unto  me."  "Jonadab  the  son  of  Kechab  shal)  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  me  forever."  There  ore  implications  that  they  were  admitted  among  the 
Levites.  After  the  captivity  one  of  ihc  trilje  was  nilt'r  nf  a  part  of  Jernso>pm;  and 
rebnilt  one  of  ils  gates.  In  I.  Chron,  ii.  55.  Uicy  arc  mentioned  among  the  scrilws  wlio 
were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  LevilcB.  Hegesippus,  in  a  passsge  quoted  by  Eusehius, 
s^s  tliat,  while  the  scriljes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  James  the  jnst,  one  of  the  priests 
of^tfae  sons  of  Recbab,  wlio  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  cried  out,  prol»bIy 
against  the  crime.  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  In  the  12th  c,  in  the  record  of  bis  travels.  Bays 
that  ncsr  El  Jubnr  he  found  Jews  100.000  in  number  wlio  were  named  Rechabites.  They 
tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  and  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh.  Dr. 
Wolff,  a  traveler  of  the  present  century,  says  be  found  60,000  Ijenring  tiie  same  name: 
and  a  later  traveler  still,  alwut  1860,  met  a  tribe  that  called  themselves  by  the  same 
name. 

RECrFR  See  Pkbkambdco,  anf«. 

BXCIPBOGAL  (Lnt.  rttiproeare),  a  term  which  is  employed  in  mathematics  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  thitt  attached  to  it  in  ordinary  Iimgua^.  A  gepmetrical  proposition  is  the 
reciprocal  {or.int0ne)of  anotlier,  when  tlte  "data'  of  the  one  are  the  ''quwRita"  of  the 
other,  and  ticgtmitd.   In  algebra,  one  quantity  is  the  reciprocid  of  nnoiber  when  the  one 

is  the  result  of  unity  divided  by  the  other;  thus,  2  and  g,  a:  and  ^,  |  and  (l  +  |J  or  ^,  are 

reciprocal  quantities.  The  product  of  a  quantity  by  its  reciprocal  must  always  be  unity. 
Sedprocal  or  inverse  proportion,  a  term  formerly  much  used  in  nrillimelionl  treatises,  but 
now.  Rud  witti  much  propriety,  generally  disused,  referred  to  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
■lowing:  If  a  rectangular  field  be  800  vards  Ion<!  and  hroad,  what  nmst  be  the  breadth 
of  another  rectangular  field  of  equal  area  which  is  900  yards  long? — the  answer  being 
200  yards.  In  this  question  we  see  tliat  the  breadths  are  not  proportional  to  the  lengths, 

but  to  tbe  reciprocals  of  the  lengths;  thus,  g^-9^"240;200;  but  in  oil  such  problems, 

it  is  better  for  tbc  pupil  to  be  left  to  exercise  bis  Judgment  in  applying  to  them  tbe  ordi- 
nary rule  of  proportion. 

RECITATITE  (Itiil,  reeUaiivo,  from  redtare,  to  recite),  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
which  differs  from  an  air  in  having  no  definite  rhythmical  arniugement,  and  no  decided 
or  strictly  constructed  melody,  but  approaches,  in  tonal  succession  and  rhythm,  to  the 
doclamatory  accents  of  languasd;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  near  an  approach  as  pusfiiblc  to  speech 
delivered  In  musical  sounds.  Recitatives  are  not.  performed  in  any  strict  Epccics  of  time, 
the  length  of  tbe  notes  depending  on  the  singi^,  who  lengthens  or  fhortens  them  accord- 
ing to'uie  expression  mjuired.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  note  a  ncitative  in  common 
lime,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rending;  and  when  any  part  of  a  recitative  is  to  be  pi  r- 
formed  in  strict  time,  this  i.t  indicated  by  the  words  ree.  a  tempo.  When  a  recitative  is 
accompanied  merely  by  a  few  simple  cliords  of  an  instrument,  to  indicate  to  the  singer 
the  pitch  and  the  harmony,  it  is  called  rcdtuHvo  seeco  or  paHavte,  declaimed  recitative. 
When  the  voice  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra,  either  ir.  sustained  chords  or  florid  passages,  it  is  termed  reeifatfvo  aceompa^- 
Ttato.  ttrumentato,  or  obbligato.  Recitative  was  lat-gely  used  In  tbe  ancient  di-nma;  and  is 
useil  in  the  opera  to  express  some  action  or  passion,  to  relate  a  story,  reveal  a  secret  or 
design,  etc.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  opera  by  Emilio  del  Caviiliere 
at  Rome. 

KECLAIXIHO,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  lord 
ordinary  to  the  inner  house.  The  reclaiming  days  nre  ten  days  after  judgment,  except 
■against  Interlocutors  disposing  in  whole  or  in  jjart  of  llie  merits  of  the  cause.  The  step 
by  which  tbe  appeal  is  commenced  is  a  reclaiming  note. 

RECLTJS.  Jean  Jacques  Ei,i9fiE,  b.  1880  in  tbe  Gironde;  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor, 
and  early  noted  for  his  devotion  to  republican  principles.  After  the  ooup  fi'^at  of  Louts 
Napoleon  in  1851,  forced  to  leave  France,  he  traveled  in  Great  BritaiUj^ttie  United  States. 
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and  South  Amenca,  and  remained  for  sevcnil  years  in  New  Oranada.  Beturaed  to 
Franco  in  1WI7,  lie  becnme  editor  of  the  Retue  de»  Deux  Mondes  and  of  the  Tour  du 
Monde,  etc  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  cf  sccessioo  In  the  United  States,  his  arti- 
cles were  of  conspicuous  value  in  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  and 
directing  public  sympathy  to  the  administration  of  Lincoln;  for  which  the  American 
mioister  in  Paris  thanked  him.  He  aided  in  tlie  production  of  the  6uids$  Joanne, 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy  of  iaforuialion  and  charm  of  style;  and  is  conspicuous  for 
his  popularization  of  scientitlc  studies  for  youth.  Uis  repugnance  to  the  Napoleonic 
reiga  induced  him  to  join  the  interoationalB  m  1869.  During  the  sieec  of  Paris  in  1871 
he  served  as  <x>mmoa  soldier;  was  autlior  of  the  Cn  du  PeapU  published  in  March  of 
that  year;  a  soldier  of  the  commune,  in  the  balloon  service,  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops 
of  tbe  government,  and  banished  from  France.  Cburles  Darwin  and  othur  distinguished 
acientiste  united  in  a  petition  to  the  French  government  for  his  recall,  on  the  ground  of 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  science  and  popidar  education,  and  the.  value  of 
his  continuance  of  similar  service;  but  Beclus,  who  had  established  himself  in  Switzer- 
land, refused  to  return  except  under  a  general  amnesty  to  all  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
mune government  He  was  made  a  member  of  tlie  central  committee  of  the  geograph- 
ical society  of  Paris  ia  1869.  Among  bis  numerous  works.  La  lerre,  in  2  vols.,  beaull- 
fuliy  illustrated,  published  1887-68,  Is  most  elaborate, -though  bis  books  of  travd 
were  the  baaia  of  hia  reputation. 

SECXilTSE'  (Lat.  reeltt$ut,  also  indmm,  shut  up),  a  class  of  monks  or  nuns  who,  from 
a  motive  of  special  penance,  or  with  a  view  to  the  more  strict  observance  of  Christian 
perfection,  remained  shut  up  from  all  converse,  even  with  members  of  their  own  order, 
iu  a  cell  or  otlier  place  of  strict  retirement.  This  practice  was  not  allowed,  except  to 
persons  of  tried  virtue,  and  by  special  permission  of  the  abbot;  and  the  recluse  was,  with 
duo  solemnity,  locked  up  in  the  pi-esence  of  tbe  abbot  or  tbe  bishop,  who  placed  his  seal 
upon  tbe  door,  not  to  be  removed  witbout  the  authority  of  the  bishop  himself.  The 
celebrated  medisval  theologian,  Rabanus  filaurus,  was  a  recluse,  when  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice  the  same  voluntary  seclusion, 
especially  in  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and  Cistercian  orders.  A  rule,  specially 
designed  for  female  recluses,  was  composed  by  .^Ired  of  Reresby,  and  is  preserved 
Holstenius  in  his  Cod&x  Begalaram  Monattiearum,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  and  following. — In  a 
wider  sense,  the  name  recluse  ia  popularly  applied  to  all  cloistered  persona,  whether  men 
or  women,  even  those  who  live  in  community  with  their  brethren. 

KEOOff'VIZAKGE  is  a  kind  of  judicial  bond  entered  into  with  a  court  of  record,  tbe 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  doing  of  some  act,  as  tiie  aopearance  of  witnesses  at  a 
criminal  trial,  or  tlie  keeping  of  the  peace  by  one  who  nas  threatened  or  assaulted 
'another.  Tbe  form  of  it  is  thus:  "  A  B  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to  our  lady  the  queen 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds, "or some  other  sum  to  be  levied  of  his  goods  if  he  fail  in  tlie  con- 
ditlon  endorsed;  and  then  a  condition  ir  added,  which  states  that  if  the  thing  secured  is 
done,  then  the  recognizance  is  to  be  void.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  justices  of  tlic 
peace  secors  the  attendance  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  wlio 
has  been  committed  for  trial,  or  the  future  good  behavior  of  one  who  has  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  If  the  thing  seenred  Is  not  performed,  then  the  party  bound  for- 
feits his  recognizance,  that  is,  a  delbt  of  the  amount  specified  becomes  forthwith  due  to 
the  crown. 

RECOGNIZANCE  {ante),  in  law.  Is  defined  by  Blnckstone  as  "  an  obligation  of  record, 
entered  into  before  a  court  or  officer  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  with  a  condition  to 
do  some  act  required  by  law  which  is  therein  specified."  In  criminal  cases  it  is  talten  by 
the  judges  of  tbe  different  criminal  courts,  by  iuatices  of  the  peace,  or  in  some  cases  by 
the  sheriff;  but  in  capital  crime?,  iis  a  rule,  by  the  court  of  highest  jurisdiction.  In 
civil  cases  it  is  taken  by  the  court,  or  by  magistrates  duly  authorized  by  statute.  It  is  a 
memorandum  made  on  the  record  by 'tlie  court  or  otlier  authority.  It  does  not  require 
the  signature  of  the  party  who  is  to  anpear.  Lo«s  of  custody  by  the  govenmient  with- 
out fault'  of  the  ban,  or  surrender  of  the  defendant  at  any  time  before  a  certtda  period 
after  the  sheriff  has  returned  non  ai,  a  dlschai^  of  the  principal  under  bankmptcy  or 
insolvency,  etc.,  discharge  the  bail  The  remedy  on  a  recognizance  is  by  adn  faciat 
againstitb'e  bail.    See  Bail. 

BECOIL'.  When  the  charge  of  gunpowder  contained  in  a  gun  is  fired,  the  sudden 
exp.ansion  of  the  powder  into  many  tunes  its  former  bulk  acts  with  equal  force  In  every 
direction.  The  resistance  offei'ed  by  the  ball,  whiCii  moves  more  or  less  easily  in  the 
bore,  being  far  less  than  tliat  of  the  bulky  and  heavier  gun  and  carriage,  the  ball  is 
forced  to  a  ^^eat  distance;  but  the  gun,  with  its  carriage,  must  nevertheless  feel  the 
reaction,  andls  driven  backward  a  certain  space,  ordinarily  a  few  feet.  This  retrograde 
motion  is  called  tbe  recoil,  and  dangerous  accidents  sometimes  take  place  bom  it. 
After  the  recoil,  the  ^nners  have  to  work  the  piece  bock  to  its  fomer  positioB  for  the 
next  dischai^.  In  the  Armstrong  naval  gun.  and  some  other  modem  cannon,  the 
trunnions  of  tbe  gun  are  mounted  on  an  inclined  plane,  up  wtiich  the  recoil  drives 
them,  to  run  down  again  by  tbc-ir  own  weight.  See  also  the  description  of  the  Moncri^ 
Gutj-Carriaoe,  Other  expedients  have  iTeen  tried  with  greater  or  less  success;  among 
tltem  may  be  cited  a  series  of  solid  India-rubbtr  buffers,  wbich,  being  compressed  by  the 
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recoil,  drove  the  guD  liomo  again  on  recovcriag  tbeir  shape.  The  gun  and  shot  remain- 
ing  the  same,  the  recoil  is  proportionate  to  tbe  chai^. 

Tiie  recoil  of  small-arms  is  known  as  their  "kick,"  and  is  felt  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
marksman. 

BZ'COLLET  (Lat.  reeoUeetus,  gathered  togetlier),  n  name  given  to  the  members  of 
cortnln  reformed  bodies  of  monastic  orders,  vliether  of  men  or  women,  In  the  Catholic 
church.  Among  orders  of  men,  an  offshoot  of  tbe  Auguslfnian  hermito,  which,  under 
Loais  de  Montaya,  in  1530,  obtained  considerable  popularity  lu  Spain,  was  colled  by  this 
name,  and  tbe  order  still  exists  at  Medina  Sidonia,  Leon,  and  Pamplona;  bnt  outside 
of  Spain  tbie  order  is  better  known  tmder  the  title  of  tbe  Refobmkd  Francibcahi*,  who 
were  established  in  France  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV..  and  spread  tbence  into 
Belgium,  their  bouses  in  these  countries  and  Gh;rtnany  becoming  so  Dumerous  that  they 
reckoned  no  It-ss  than  ten  provinces.  A.  reform  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  nuus  in  Spain 
Was  called  by  the  some  name. 

BECOK'NAISSAKCE,  IlECONifoi'TBR,  the  noun  and  verb  expressive  of  the  operation 
of  inspecting  a  country  in  which  military  operations  are  intended.  This  duty  acvolvcs 
on  the  department  of  the  quarter-master  general,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  qualities 
of  a  very  high  order.  Tlie  officer  deputed  to  i%connoiter  is  well  mounted,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  small  escort,  also  well  mounted,  in  order  to  escape  if  noticed  by  the  enemy. 
Ills  duty  ia  to.ineasurc  every  natural  feature  in  his  district  by  eye,  or  by  more  accurate 
measurement  when  practicable,  and  to  produce  a  map,  Bhowing  Itills,  valleys,  streams, 
canals,  pliUns,  woods,  etc.  He  must  at  the  same  lime  note  all  obstacles;  what  resources 
the  country  possesses  to  maintain  men  or  horses;  wliat  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
etc.  Keconnoitering  is  neccasarily  a  veiy  dangerous  service;  an  officer  so  employed  b^is 
often  to  resort  to  disguises,  and  if  taken,  runs  some  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  spy.— A 
maritime  reconnaissance  is  analogous. 

BXCOBS,  as  a  legal  term,  is  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  signify  tbe  formal  state- 
ments or  pleadings  of  parties  in  a  liti{nitioD.  In  general,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that  the 
pleadings  whicli  make  up  tbe  record  do  not  enter  into  details  of  the  evidence,  but  merely 
set  forth  tbe  conclusions  or  inferences,  leaving  the  details  of  evidence  to  be  supplied  nt 
the  trial  before  a  jury,  or,  if  there  Is  no  jury,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Judge  or  court. 
AU  tlie  higher  courts  file  the  records  in  tbe  suits,  and  are  called  courts  of  record,  and 
one  of  the  inddeots  of  a  court  of  ret;ord  is  that  tlie  court  or  judge  can  commit  for  con- 
tempt  any  person  who  insults  the  court,  or  willfully  obstructs  the  business.  A  trial  by 
record  means  that  one  of  the  parties  has  set  up  some  former  decision  of  the  court,  white 
tbe  other  denies  that  such  a  decision  ever  existed;  whereupon  the  only  mode  of  solving 

question  is  by  producing  the  record  of  the  former  action,  and  so  settling  the  dispute. 
In  the  courts  of  common  law  of  England,  tlie  parties,  by  tbe  rules  of  pleading,  come  to 
an  issue  at  last,  after  mutually  aoewering  each  other,  and  the  issue  is  cither  some  sh^rt 
point  of  fact  or  of  law.  No  intervention  of  the  judge  or  court  is  necessary  to  come  to 
an  issue.  In  Scotland,  however,  tbe  closing  of  the  record  is  a  formal  step  which 
requires  the  sanction  of  tiie  judge,  who  closes  the  record  after  each  party  has  said  all  he 
wishes  to  say  by  way  of  statement  and  answer.    See  also  Keqisthation. 

RECORD  OF  CONVEYANCES,  by  public  otflcera  and  for  tbe  public  to  examine 
at  will,  is  universal  in  tbe  United  Slates,  but  unusual,  incomplete,  and  imperfect  in  Eng- 
land. The  statutes  of  each  state  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of  an  officer,  sometimes 
called  the  register  of  deeds,  whoso  auty  it  is  to  receive  and  record  all  warranty  and  quit- 
claim deeds,  mort|;agcs,  and  assignment  of  the  same  and  leases  for  a  term  beyond  a 
n>ecifled  limit,  which  may  be  presented  in  properly  autlicuticated  form.  Tbe  duties  of 
this  office  are  veiy  often  mnae  part  of  the  county  clerk's  func^ons.  The  recording 
officer  must  certify  thf^t  the  conveyance  has  been  presented  and  recorded  at  the  specified 
date.  Conveyances  made  after  the  first  is  recorded  are  void,  and  any  conveyance  not 
recorded  is  void  as  against  a  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  person  in  who^e 
favor  a  recorded  conveyance  bas  been  executed.  But  between  the  parties  to  the  convey- 
ance the  recording  or  non-recording  is  of  no  moment.  As  a  rule  also  the  tights  which 
have  accrued  to  any  party  before  the  registry  cannot  be  affected  by  sudi  r^rding. 
But  how  far  the  recording  is  to  be  regarded  as  n  constructive  notice  and  to  whom  it  acts 
as  notice,  are  matters  governed  entirely  by  the  state  statutes.  It  is  tuual  to  allow  a 
properly  recorded  deed  to  be  introduced  in  evidence  without  further  proof  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  in  ^me  states  tbe  record  itself  is  admitted  as  evidence.  It  is  generally  held 
that  actual  notice  received  by  a  second  purciiaser  or  mortgagee  destroys  all  priority  of 
claim  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  his  being  tlie  first  to.  record  nis  conveyance. 
Differing  views  are  beld  by  the  courts  as  to  what  circumstances  will  constitute  a  good 
notice, 

BECOBDE,  Robert,  generally  allowed  to  have  been  .the  greatest  Eiiclish  mathcma- 
tlcian  of  tlie  16th  c  but  now  almost  forgotten,  was  b.  about  1500  at  Tenby,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales.  He  C(Hnpleted  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  there  distin^guished  himself 
in  mathematics,  rhetoric,  music,  and  anatomy;  but  wishinjS^  to  make  medicine  bis  profes- 
sion, he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  in  1545,  he  received  the  degree  of  m.d.,"  being 
much  adnilred  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  profound  and  varied  ^^(^^^^^^ 
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ftcicncc. "  In  1547  be  was  In  London,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  tlie  Urinal  of  Phm'c 
(1548),  awork  wblcb  saw  five  editions;  and  was  about  the  same  time  appointed  family  phy- 
slcino  to  Edward  VI.,  and  afterward  lo  queen  Mary.  Ten  years  after  this  we  find  him 
in  the  debtors'  prison  in  London,  where  he  died  miserably  in  1558.  His  works  aie  alJ 
iu  the  form  of  dialogues  between  a  master  and  bis  pupil,  and  are  written  in  the  nida 
English  of  his  time ;  ttiey  are — T/te  Oata  oj  Knowledge,  miThe  Treasure  of  Kiuneledge,  two 
works  which  seem  to  be  completely  lost ;  2'he  Oround  of  ArU,  teadUttg  tlie  Perfect  Work 
and  Praetiee  of  Arit/imeUe,  etc  (Lond.  1548),  an  aritlimetictU  woA  which  has  been/ 
frequently  reprinted,  and  which  exhibits  a  ourimis  "  melange"  of  Uie  Arabic  and 
itoman  notation;  The  Pathwajf  to  KnavMige  (Loud.  1661),  an  abridgment  of  Euclid's 
Element*;  The  Ccutle  of  Kru»Hedge,  eontaininff  the  Erplieation  of  the  l^ltere  bot/i  CeUtiiai 
and  Matei-ial,  etc.  (Loud.  1551).  an  a.strononiical  work,  dedicated  to  queen  Mary,  in 
which  he  compares  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  systems,  and,  but  wilh  great'hesi- 
tatioD,  gives  the  preference  lo  the  latter;  2ke  W/tetttone  of  Wit,  which  it  the  teeond  paa-i 
of  ArUhmetie,  a  treatise  upon  algebra,  a  subject  at  that  time  little  known,  in  which 
Recorde  collects  the  substance  of  the  best  eoQtiDeDtal  writers,  and  adds  his  own  fmprove- 
ntenta  and  discoveries.  In  the  appreciation  of  the  general  results  derivable  from  alge- 
braic formula,  he  is  far  beyond  iiis  contemporaries,  with  the  sole  excepUon  ofVieta 
(q.v.).  Recorde  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  symbol  (=)  for  equality,  and  of  the 
mode  of  extracting  the  square  root  of  compound  quantities.  Becorde's  Udents  seem  to 
hnve  been  as  varied  as  profound,  for,  besides  his  mathematical  pre-eminence,  he  waa 
considered  to  be  a  skillful  doctor,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  philologist  of  mean  aljility. 

KECOSDEB  is  a  judge  of  a  city  or  borough  court  of  quarter  scRsions,  being  a  barrister 
of  not  less  thim  five  years' standing.  He  is  nppointed  by  the  home  secretary,  and  the 
feUanr  is  paid  by  the  city  or  boniugh  out  of  the  Iwrough  fund.  His  duties  are  the  same 
as  wTint  are  tisually  discharged  by  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  are  confined  chiefly  to 
tlic  trial  of  prisoners  who  have  been  comi  litted  by  justices  of  the  peace  for  trial  during 
each  quarter  of  a  _year.  The  recorder  is  not  prohibited  from  practising  at  the  bar.  and 
lie  is  almost  invanably  a  counsel  in  active  pmclici.  Tlie  salary  is  generally  sm^l,  but. 
nevertheless,  the  office  is  in  great  i-equeet  among  members  of  the  English  bar.  There 
Vi  no  such  office  in  Scotland,  but  the  sheriff  discharges  similar  duties. 

BECOKDEB,  the  nnme  of  a  musical  instrument  formerly  in  use  in  this  country,  some- 
what like  a  flugcoiet,  but  with  the  lower  part  wider  than  the  upper,  and  a  mouth-piece 
resembling  the  ocak  of  a  iiird.  Its  pitch  was  an  octave  higher  than  the  flute,  and  it  had 
a  pleasing  tone^  hence  Milton  speaks  of 

nie  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recwders. 

BEOOBZM),  Public  (Lat.  recw^ari,  to  remember),  contemporary  anthenticated  state- 
mcDtsof  the  proceedingsof  the  legislature,  and  the  judgmenrs  of  those  higher  courts  of  law 
which  are  dlstinguisbra  aa  courts  of  record.  It  has  heen  a  subject  of  much  discuanon 
what  constitutes  a  record,  and  in  a  looser  sense  the  term  record  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  any  public  document  preserved  in  a  recognized  repository.  No  country  is  so 
rich  in  public  records  as  England.  A  conimittec^of  the  house  of  commons,  in  18S7, 
described  the  public  records  of  England  as  comprised  noder  Jour  elapses.  1.  Indepen- 
dent series  of  records  of  territorial  surveys  atdifferent  periods.  3.  Series  of  enrollments, 
comprising  on  one  roll  varieties  of  distinct  entries,  classed  ti^ther  aCfM)rding  to  their 
formal  cliaractcr.  3.  Records  of  judicial  proceedings.  4.  Separate  documents,  aa  let- 
ters, inquisitions,  commissions,  and  privy  seals.  Act  1  and  3  Vict  c  94  sets  at  rest 
the  question  what  is  legally  to  be  held  a  record,  by  providing  that  the  word  records 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  all  rolls,  records,  writs,  books,  proceedings,  decrees,  bills,  war- 
mnts.  acconnts,  jiapers,  and  documents,  whatsoever  belon^ng  to  her  majesty,  or  then 
depotiitcd,  or  which  ought  to  be  deixMited,  in  any  of  certain  places  of  custody,  which 
are  enumerated. 

Tiie  oldest  existing  English  records  are  tallies  in  exchequer,  which  down  to  18S4 
continued  to  be  used  both  for  receipts  and  for  sinnple  records  of  matters  of  account. 
They  consist  of  wooden  rods,  marked  on  one  side  wiUi  notches,  to  indicate  the  sum  for 
which  the  tally  was  an  ^knowledgment;  while  on  the  two  other  sides  were  written  the 
amount,  the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the  transaction ;  and  the  tally  being  divided 
longitudinally,  the  one  halt  was  preserved  in  excliequer,  and  the  other  given  to  the  per- 
son who  had  paid  the  money.  This  rude  contrivance,  which  came  down  to  us  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  an  effe(-tual  safeguard  against  forgery.  Parchment  is  tlie 
material  on  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  records  are  written;  the  skins  being,  in 
some  eases,  as  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  courts,  attached  at  the 
top  bookways;  in  other  cases,  as  the  chancery  and  wardrobe,  sewed  consecutively. 
Some  records  are  iu  the  form  of  books,  as  Domeitday;  others  are  filed — i.e. ,  each  doctunent 
is  pierced  with  a  string  or  gut  passed  through  it,  the  whole  being  fastened  together  in 
bimdies.  A  few  recorfs  are  written  on  papar.  The  early  parliamentary  records  and 
f^tatiites  are  principally  in  Norm  an -French,  which  continued  in  partial  use  till  the  time  of 
Henry  Y. ;  all  the  other  great  series  of  reconLi,  except  those  of  parilament,  are  iu  Latin 
down  to  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  or  later,  except  during  the  commonwealth,  when  Eng- 
lish was  substituted.  ^         .  , 
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Public  records,  wliicli  can  be  traced  in  germ  before  the  conqncst,  gradnally  expanded 
under  cbe  Norman  and  Plantageuet  kings.  They  caablctl  the  Bubjcct  to  defend  and  main- 
tain tboac  feudal  rights  and  privileges  which  were  gradually  trencliin^  on  royal  preroga- 
tiTe,  and  to  protect  himself  from  arbitrary  exactions;  while  to  the  Itmg  they  furnished 
precedents  which  could  not  he  questioned  for  iiis  calltf  of  military  service  and  tuxalioii. 

The  various  courts  l>eiag  the  king's  courts,  and  following  the  sovereign  from  place 
to  place,  their  earliest  receptacles  were  the  royal  palaces  iu  different  parts  of  Kogland ;  hut 
when  the  bi^er  courts  were  permanently  established  at  Westminster,  "  treasuriea,*'  or 
places  of  custody  for  the  records  of  the  different  courts,  were  appointed  there.  A  por- 
tion of  the  public  records  were,  as  far  back  as  Henry  lil.'s  reign,  depot>itetl  in  the  tower 
of  London  and  New  Temple;  and  iu  the  reign  of  £dwurd  IIL  the  tower  had  become  a 
permiment  treasury.  The  parliiuucntary  committee  of  ItiSl  enumsrated  among  the 
places  of  deposit  a  room  in  the  tower  over  a  gunpowder  luagazine,  and  couliguous  to  a 
steam-eagtne  in  daily  operation;  a  chapel  at  the  HoUn,  where  divine  services  was  per- 
formed; undergrouna  vaults  Somerset  bouse;  damp  and  dark  cellars  at  Westminsiei 
hall;  the  stables  of  the  late  Carlton  Ride;  and  the  Chapter-house,  Weatminater.  From 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  downward,  the  attention  of  parliameut  bud  often  been  called  to 
the  sau  custody  and  armngeraent  of  the  records  aa  an  object  of  solicitude.  The  fullest 
examination  iu  recent  times  was  made  by  a  committee  of  tlie  house  of  commons  in  1800, 
whose  report  presents  far  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  records  in  existence. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  the  committee  had  begun, 
and  renewed  six  times  between  1800  and  1831.  All  the  sevenU  record  commissions 
directed  the  commissionera  to  cause  the  records  to  i>e  methodized,  regulated  and  digested, 
bound  and  secured,  and  to  Imve  calendars  made,  and  original  papers  printed;  and 
numerous  valuable  publications  have  been  issued  by  tho  commlssioucrs  from  time  to 
time.  A  full  iuvestigatiou  into  the  piticeedings  of  the  record  commissiouci's  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  iu  lb35,  since  which  time  annual  reports  linvc 
been  issued  by  the  deputy-keeper  of  records.  The  most  important  recent  statute  regard- 
ing the  custody  and  preservation  of  the  records  is  1  and  3  Vict.  c.  49,  which  restores  to 
the  master  of  the  rolls  that  custody  of  the  record-s  which  he  had  originally  possessed,  but 
which  had  for  a  long  time  become  nominal.  That  officer  is  empowered  to  appoint  a 
deputy-keeper  of  tlie  records,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  treasury,  to  do  all  that  U 
requisite  in  the  execution  of  this  service.  He  makes  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
office,  and  fixes  what  fees  may  be  demanded.  Ho  allows  copies  to  be  made,  which, 
when  certified  by  the  deputy  aud  assistant  keepers,  and  authenticated  with  the  seal  of 
the  ofBce,  are  producible  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  The  home  secretary'  directs  from 
time  to  time  such  of  the  catalogues,  calendars,  aud  indexes,  and  such  of  the  records  as 
he  thinks  tit,  to  be  printed,  aoumild  at  prices  fixed  by  him.  The  act  1  and  2  Vict.  o.  84 
contemplates  the  consolidation  of  all  the  records  in  the  largo  receptacle  near  Fetter  lauc, 
into  which,  under  sir  John  Komilly,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  they  b^an  to  bo  graduall3' 
collected  from  tlieir  different  scattered  depositories. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  more  than  a  very  few  even  of  the  more 
important  cLisaes  of  records.  One  class  consists  of  the  various  territorial  surveys,  begin- 
ning with  Domesday  (q.v.),  and  including,  among  others,  the  Rotuli  Jlundivdorum', 
£etenfti  Jfonem,  Testa  de  NetM,  Pi/pe  NichoUuia  Taxation,  Henry  VJII.'s  Surrey,  and  the 
Burtey  of  the  CommomoeaUh.  Another  extensive  class  I)el<>og  to  the  EreJiequer,  includ- 
ing the  Ptpa  Boll,  or  great  roll  of  the  exchequer,  tx-glnnin^  with  the  Bccond  year  of 
Henry  II.,  containing  tlic  yearly  accounts  of  the  leveuues  of  tlio  crown,  certain  and  vns- 
ual;  the  Memoranda  and  Origmalia  rolls,  records  of  Firtt-fruit»  and  Tenth*,  records  of 
the  Court  of  Auffmentatioae,  instituted  to  decide  questions  refnirding  possessions  iKlnn;:- 
ing  to  the  crown,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasieries,  and  Plofila,  or  records  of  plead- 
ings and  judgments.  The  Uotuli  Cm  m  Jicgis  contain  tlie  record  of  the  proceedings  m  the 
ancieut  supreme  court  of  law;  and  there  are  numerous  clauses  of  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  all  the  various  courts  of  common  law  and  in  tlieconrtof  chancery.  The  record  of 
MneinndSeeonerieaiam  unbroken  record  of  the  transfer  of  lands  from  2f)  Henry  II.  down 
to  18S3,  when  this  species  of  conveyance  wiis  abolished.  The  Charter  JtnUn  rfre  records  of 
charters,  of  grants  of  privileges  to  religious  houses,  towns,  and  corporations,  and  crvn- 
tions  of  nobility  from  11  Edward  II.  to  Edward  IV.  The  Patent  JioUe  arc  enrollmcnis  of 
instruments  written  on  open  (patentee)  sheets  of  parchment,  having  pendent  from  llieni 
the  great  seal,  addressed  to  the  liegea  in  genenil.  The  Clone  BoUe  are  records  of  such  let- 
tCTS  under  the  great  seal  as  were  dispatched  closed  or  sealed  up — royal  mandates  to  par- 
ticular persons  for  particular  piu'[x>3es.  and  not  iuieuded  for  public  inspection.  The 
Lib&raie  Betii  contain  writs  issued  out  of  chancer}',  ordering  the  paj'ment  of  money  from 
the  UcoBuiy.  Tlie  Fine  Betla  contain  accounts  ot'  fines  paid  to  the  king  for  license  to 
alienate  lands,  freedMn  from  knight-service,  passing  or  renewal  of  charters,  wnrdsliips. 
safe-conduct,  pardons,  etc.  Tlte  ^^neh  Bolh.  Nvrman  Roll*,  and  Gascon  BoUe  relate  to 
the  affairs  of  France,  Normandy,  and  Ghiseony.  when  held  by  the  English;  and  tlie 
BotuU  SeoHa  to  transactions  with  Scotland.  An  important  class  of  the  records  arc  those 
connected  with  parliament,  including  Statute  BoUs,  Parliameat  BuU*,  Beeords  of  ParUa- 
ment,  and  8laitUea  from  1485  to  the  present  time,  with  tlie  Jourtialti  of  the  Larde  and 
Oomtitona  from  Henry  VIU.  to  the  present  time,  and  the  Write  ef  Sum^tfuee  and  returas 
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The  papers  originally  sprung  fmm  the  privy  council  and  chancery,  and  include 
the  coTTPSpoDduiira  of  tlie  privy  council,  secrelAries  of  state,  and  oilier  public  depart- 
ments, with  miacvUancous  domeBtic  papers  fmm  the  tImo  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Gt-oivc  11., 
a  mass  of  correspondence  with  foreign  powtrrs,  and  an  extensive  collection  relnllng  to 
ccclesiasticnl  affuii-s  ut  and  nfter  ilie  reformiitiou.  Since  1855  the  state  ptiper  offlce  has 
become  a  part  of  the  public  record  oflice,  and  beun  plact^  under  the  control  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  calendaring  and  arranging  the  contenta 
of  Cilia  valuable  repositc«y,  and  eeverui  volumes  of  calendars  of  state  papers  are  being 
issued  yearly  to  the  public. 

By  the  regulations  established  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  July  S,  1858,  persons  desir' 
ons  of  consulting  the  public  records,  including  Etate  papers,  for  a  literary  purpose, 
liave  to  apply  in  writing  to  tlic  deputy-keeper,  stating  the  objects  of  their  searcli,  which, 
if  neces-saiy,  may  be  more  fully  explained  at  a  pcraooal  interview.  If  tlie  explanatioa 
be  satisfactory,  n  permission  is  issued  to  inspect  and  make  extracts  without  paymunt  of 
fees. 

Scotland. — The  public  fecords  of  Scotland  were  undoubtedly  numerous  and  multifa' 
rious  as  early  as  1282;  Imt  the  more  ancient  of  Ihem  were  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  of  England.  The  control  of  the  records  has  from  very  early  times  been 
Intrusted  to  the  clerk  register,  or  lord  clerk  redster,  one  of  the  high  offlcers  of  stale,  who 
had  a  scat  iu  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  n-noin,  and  his  deputies  and  other  offlcers 
appointed  by  1dm,  it  was  assigned  to  superintend  both  their  fonnatioa  and  their  cus- 
tody. The  earliest  records  ofT&cotland  were-  in  the  inconvcnieat  form  of  rolls,  but  in 
the  reign  of  D.ivid  II,  the  practice  was  iutroduced  of  writing  them  in  books.  By  nn 
act  of  1463,  tlic  king's  ruUa  and  renters  were  appointed  to  be  put  In  books;  but  the 
accounts  iu  tho  exchequer  mutinued,  nevertheless,  to  be  kept  In  rolls  till  the  passing  of 
another  act  in  iGTi.  appointing  tbeni  to  bo  written  In  hooka  Prior  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL.  the  public  records  were  deposited,  under  care  of  the  clerk  register,  in  the 
Laigli  parlinm^t  house,  now  part  of  tlie  advocates'  library;  and  shortly  before  tho 
union,  the  whtile  reconls  were  transferred  to  that  depository,  where  they  continued  till 
tlic  erection  of  the  Inrge  building  called  the  general  legi-ster  bouse,  which  was  completed 
iu  1787,  and  has  recentljr  been  added  to.  The  repster  house  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
sLTviug  and  making  avuiliililc  the  national  muniments,  as  well  as  accommodating  tlie 
whole  offices  of  record  connected  with  the  supreme  court  The  lord  clerk  register  and 
his  depute  have  now  merely  the  cuaMy  of  the  records,  their  prepoi'atlon  being  intrusted 
to  another  class  of  officers. 

Under  the  Scottish  rccorcls  are  included  the  acts  of  parliament  and  of  privy  council, 
and  the  records  of  all  the  various  courts  of  justice;  also  the  records  of  the  great  seal, 
privy  seal,  and  signet.  An  important  class  of  records  are  the  Itetoursof  Senieea.  A  ser- 
vice is  by  the  law  of  Scotland  necesfiary  to  tr:insniit  a  right  to  real  property  to  the  heir 
from  his  ancestor.  At  present,  this  service  consists  of  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  or  the  sheriff  of  chancery ;  but  the  form  in  use  till  1647  was  by  retour,  a  wHting 
vhich  contained  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  returned  in  answer  to  a  brieve  from  chancery  for 
finding  the  licir  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  The  i-egister  of  rctours  is  not  eztAut  fur- 
.ther  back  than  1647. 

The  registers  connected  with  the  transmission  of  heritable  rights  are  even  more 
important.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  registration, 
the  great  branch  of  the  public  records  known  as  Reguter  of  linnet  vfoa  established 
by  act  1817,  c.  16.  By  Ihe  sj-stem  then  introduced,  which  hns  since  been  continued  with 
modifications  iu  detail,  all  instruments  requisite  to  tlie  transmission  of  real  property 
must  be  nut  on  iword  for  publication.  Besides  the  piincipal  register  in  Edinburgh,  there 
Rre  district  registers,  and  any  instrument  may  be  recorded  either  in  the  geneml  or  dis- 
trict register.  Volumes  are  issued  from  the  general  register  house  to  the  district  record- 
ers of  sasincs,  which,  when  fllled,  are  returned  to  the  general  register  bouse.  By  this 
means  the  title  to  real  property  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty  and  precision,  and  may, 
if  necessary,  be  traced  back  two  cenluries  nnd  a  half.  It  is  also  obligatory  to  record  in 
separate  renters  all  instniments  nccessiu-y  for  the  constitution,  tmnsraissiou,  and 
extinction  of  voluntary  incumbrances.  See  Registration  op  DsEDe  and  Wbitb. 
This  system,  while  confirming  tho  credit  of  the  proprietor,  also  operates  In  favor  of  the 
security  of  creditors.  There  is  a  special  Segietfr  of  Entails,  in  which,  in  terms  of  act 
1685,  c.  22.  deeds  of  entail  must  be  recorded  at  the  sight  of  the  court  of  session.  TIic 
object  of  registration  in  all  these  cases  is  puUieatinn;  but  charters  by  subjects,  dispo- 
sitions, bonds,  contiacts,  and  other  probative  writs  may,  under  act  1698.  c.  4,  he  recorded 
in  the  Rfgitter  of  Deeds  for  preserration.  A  third  object  of  registration  is  eieeiition. 
Every  deed  constituting  a  personal-claim  of  debt,  or  an. obligation  to  perform  some  law- 
ful prestation,  if  intended  to  be  made  the  subject  of  personal  dilligence  for  payment  or 
performance,  and  must  be  registered  previously  to  execution  being  Issued  on  it. 
Some  volumes  of  calendars  of  stale  papers  relating  to  Scotland  have  been  issued  to  tho 
public. 

Ireland. — Many  of  the  records  perished  during  the  wars  prior  to  the  final  reduction 
of  Ireland,  and  those  which  survived  these  commotions  were  long  exposed  to  mutilation 
and  dcstniction  from  the  unsntisfactory  arrangements  for  their  custodj^.  A  commission 
was  appointed  in  1810  for  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of  the  Iri^  records,  .wIumb 
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labors,  conducted  with  considcmljlc  sncceps.,  ■vi  epe  terminated  l>y  the  revocation  of  the 
commission  ia  1830.  In  1847  commiftsiuaurs  were  again  appointed  to  investigate  the 
stale  of  the  lecordfl,  in  uoDsequeuce  of  wiiofie  labora  a  Utl  for  their  safe  custody  vas 
pr^ared.  but  afterward  abaudoucd.  There  ia  do  general  place  of  custody  for  the 
records  of  Ireland,  which  are  scattered  in  different  repositorira  in  Dublin,  Several  toI- 
iioies  of  calendui-B  froai  Lhe  Irish  patent  and  cioH  rcdls  have  twen  published  under  the 
direclirai  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

.     RECOUPMENT,  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  demand  damages  in  the  same  action 

I  of  tlie  pl»inliff,  because  the  latter  has  violati'd  some  le^al  duty  in  the  case,  or  has  not 
,  fultllleti  fiome  cross-obligation  of  the  conti'act.  Formerly  it  denoted  a  diminutiuo  of  the 
1  plaintiff's  claim  on  account  of  piirtinl  or  entire  payment;  whereas  io  modem  use  it  sig- 
nifies a  reduction  of  damnges.  For  the  purpose  of  ivdocing  the  damages,  the  defendant 
may  show  any  violation  of  the  contract  by  tlie  plaintiff  which  tends  lo  make  the  con- 
rideration  less  vahiabtu.  The  defendant  must,  however,  bring  an  indt-pendent  action 
for  immediate  or  indirect  damagesothOT  tliau  as  above  speeifi^.  Tlie  damages  recouped 
may  be  for  a  tort ;  but  the  tort  must  be  a  Itreach  oi  the  contract,  and  malice  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  damages.  The  defendant  cannot  have  judgment 
for  the  excess  of  the  damages  recouped  over  the  plaintiff's  claim;  »nd  he  cannot  bring 
suit  to  recover  such  excess.  Unless  Uiere  arc  statutes  to  (be  contrary,  tiie  defendant  may 
bring  an  in(lei>endent  suit,  or  plead  his  cross-demand  in  recoupment,  ss  he  chooses;  and 
be  may  plead  in  recoupment  the  same  damages  upon  which  he  has  nlready  brought  suit. 
He  may,  however,  be  compelled  to  say  upon  whicli  remedy  he  will  rely.  Under  the 
New  York  codes  {tnd  the  other  codes  resembling  It,  the  general  issue  bein^  abolished,  the 
defendant  must  plead  his  defense,  v&etlier  to  the  whole  claim  or  simply  m  reduction  of 
damages.  It  has  been  held  in  New  York,  Arkansas,  and.  elsewhere,  that  recoupment 
docs  not  apply  to  real  estate,  and  that  ttie  defendant,  in  a  suit  against  him  for  the  pur- 
chase money,  cannot  recoup  because  his  title  has  partially  failed.  But  it  seems  that  he 
has  sucl)  right  after  eviction.  Failure  of  title  is  not  the  snme  tiling  as  failure  of  ccd- 
sidenition.  The  considemtion  of  a  deed  witl^  covenants  fails  only  when  the  covenantee 
is  damaged  on  the  covenants,  and  be  can  recoup  after  eviction.  But  it  has  been  held 
that  the  vendee  may  recoup  on  the  covenants  where  the  consideration  has  faOed. 

SEOOTZKT,  in  English  law.  was  a  term  mudxused  in  reference  to  estates  tail,  though 
it  is  also  a  general  term  denoting  the  decision  of  a  court  In  favor  of  a  party  claiming 
lands  or  goods.  A  feigned  recovery  was  an  imitation  of  a  similar  proceeding,  and  whs  a 
device  invented  to  break  an  English  entail.  An  estate  tail  was  an  estate  dven  to  A  nnd 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  at  first  it  was  enacted  by  a  statute  de  donia,  under  Edward  I., 
that  A  could  not  sell  or  alienate  the  estate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  heirs  of  his  body  acquir- 
ing tlie  benefit  of  it.  But  the  lawyers  invented  a  shnm  actioii  and  judgment,  called  a 
recovery,  by  which  the  issue  were  barred  from  all  rights.  The  flues  and  recoveries  act 
abolished  that  form,  nnd  substituted  for  it  a  disentiiihng  deed,  which,  when  executed  hy 
the  ten:mt  in  tail,  has  the  same  effect. 

BSOBVITIKQ,  Formerly,  the-titsk  of  raising  recruits  for  the  army  was  intrusted  to 
the  colonels  of  n'giments,  who  employed  civilian  agents  and  otlters  to  persuade  young 
meu  to  join  their  standanls;  theso  agents  often  recoiling  to  very  illegal  methods  to  entrap 
reriruits.  Sutisequemly.  tlie  duly  was  assigned  to  several  recruiting  coipa,  each  known 
by  tlie  name  of  its  commanding  officer;  but  under  ibis' system,  so  many  irregularities, 
and  such  difference  of  practice  aiosc,  tliat  in  1802,  for  purposes  of  uniTorniily,  ecoDomy. 
and  proper  control,  it  was  decided  lo  place  the  whole  recruiting  under  the  immediate 
dii\>clioD  of  the  adiLgcn.  For  this  purpow,  the  country  was  divided  into  recruiting  dis- 
tricts. At  the  head  of  eacli  district  was  placed  an  inspecting  field-otfirer,  with  the  duty 
of  superintending  all  recruiting  parties  in  his  distnct,  and  of  approving  the  recruits 
brought.  At  the  district  headquarters  there  was  a  paymaster,  res|tonsibIe  fur  all  llie  finao- 
ctiil  concerns,  and  a  medical  officer,  who  examined  the  recruits  in  ]K>iDt  of  health  and 
physical  fitnesa 

Recruiting  parties  used  to  consist  of  old  sergeants,  who  sought  by  every  means  to 
induce  young  men  to  enter  the  army;  they  frequented  fairs,  wakes,  and  country  gather- 
ings, endeavoring  hy  beat  of  drum,  smart  uniforms,  well-fed.  personal  appearance,  and 
persuiisiou — not  always  too  Inilbful — to  convince  the  rustics  of  the  sdvautages  of  the 

Suecn's  service;  advantages  wbicli  really  existed,  tliougb  not  always  to  the  extent 
cpicted.  The  adoption  m  187^73  of  the  system  of  regimental  localization  changed  all 
'his.  The  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  66  sub^districts,  at  tlte  liead  of  each  of  which 
is  a  col.,  who  commands  the  brigade  depot,  und  the  auxiliHiy  and  reserve  forces  of  his 
ub-district.  He  also  controls  tlie  reciiiiting  within  his  command,  primarily,  for  the 
-egiments  composing  the  brigade;  and  secontUy.  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  preserve 
miformity  of  action,  the  colonels  report  on  recnuting  matters  to  the  inspector-general  of 
secniiting,  an  official  on  the  staff  at  the  war  office.  On  a  would-be  recruit  presenting 
himself,  the  recruiter  must  ask  bim  if  he  already  belong  to  the  railiiia;  if  not,  and  he 
appear  physically  eligible,  he  is  given  a  shilling,  after  which,  should  he  abscond,  he 
becomes  a  deserter.  The  sergeant  must  then  give  the  recniit  24  hours  for  consideration; 
afterward,  but  within  06  hours  from  first  enlistment,  be  must  take  him  liefore  a  magis- 
trate, when,  if  the  recruit  declare  that  he  voluntaiily  enlists,  the  justice  reads  to  him  the 
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nrticles  of  war  relaUve  to  desertion,  and  puts  the  questions  detnilcd  in  tbe  attestation. 
This  done,  the  oath  of  allegiauce  is  administered,  and  tlie  man  beeomes  definitely  a  sol- 
dier, receiving  his  free  lilt  and  bounty.  The  recruit  may  avow  his  dipsent  before  Ihe 
magistrate,  Wlien  he  must  bcj  forthwith  discharged  on  returning  tlie  siiilling,  and  paying 
twenty  shilliugs  as  "  smart"  for  the  trouble  he  has  ^ivon.  False  declarations  as  to  age, 
previous  service,  liealth,  etc,,  involve  the  recruit  in  various  penalties.  Alwut  18,000 
-pcruits  are  raised  annually  tn  time  of  peace  for  the  British  army;  but  a  largernumbcr 
vllt  be  necessary,  as  enlistment  for  short  service  with  the  colors  becomes  more  the  rule. 
Recruiting  for  tJte  navy  Is  treated  under  Kutkiko  thx  Natt. 
BECTIFTIN0  is  a  process  applied  to  alcoliol  after  its  distillitUon,  to  remove  certaia 
mpurities  which  come  over  with  it  from  the  still.  Ttiese,  in  part,  consist  of  essential 
tils:  and  in  order  to  effect  their  removal,  caustic  potush  is  addea  in  sufilcient  proportion 
o  saponify  the  oil  present;  water  is  also  cuiilained  in  the  first  distillation,  and  to  remove 
ihis,  and  to  assist  iu  i-emoviug  the  oily  mutters,  comuiou  pearl-asli  is  added.  Tecbaically, 
the  former  of  these  is  called  gra^  »aU»,  and  the  latter  white  aaltt;  and  about  four  pounds 
of  each  are  ailded  to  every  TOO  gallons  of  spirit,  and  well  agitated,  so  as  to  comhiue  with 
the  oil  and  water.  Tbe  spirit  is  then  distilled  again,  and  comes  over  much  more  pure, 
tbe  alltaline  Kilts,  and  tlie  matters  which  havti  been  combined  with  them,  being  left 
Iwbiud  in  the  still.  This  is  usually  repeated  two  or  three  times,  tlie  quautity  of  the  salts 
beiu^  diminished  to  oue-half  in  tue  second,  and  proportionately  decreased  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  distillations.  The  rectifier  is  not  only  a  purifier  of  the  alcohol  produced  by  the 
distiller,  but  he  often  gives  it  a  distinctive  character;  by  adding  flavoring  materials  to  it, 
be  makes  it  into  gin,  bnmdy,  etc.  Thus,  in  order  to  convert  the  epiiii  into  Loudon  gin, 
juniper  berries  aud  coriandier  seeds  are  added  previous  to  tbe  last  rectification.  (£nan- 
tiiic  etbor  and  other  Lhiogs  give  tbe  flavor  of  brandy.  Tliis  part  of  tlie  operation  is  very 
mudi  varied  by  the  taste  um  skill  of  the  rectifier. 

BXOTOK  (LaL  reOor,  a  lulbr).  tbe  title  of  several  classes  of  clerical  and  collc^te  offi- 
cIrIs,  some  of  which  are  rcfdred  to  under  their  respective  heads.  As  regards  clerical 
rectors,  the  title,  in  its  most  ordinarv  English  use,  is  applied  to  the  clergyman  who  holds 
complete  and  independent  charge  oi  a  parish.  This  use,  however,  is  a  departure  from 
the  caoonicnl  signification  of  tlie  title,  which  meant  rather  a  clergyman  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  a  parish  where  tbe  chief  parochial  jurisdiclion  was  vested  in  a  relig- 
ious corporation  or  iu  some  non-resident  dignitary.  In  certain  of  tlie  monastic  orders, 
the  name  rector  is  given  to  the  heads  of  convents,  as  it  la  also  given  to  tbe  heads  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  seminaries,  and  similar  educational  corporate  institutions. 

BECTUIK,  UisBASEs  of.  Tbe  tciminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  named  from 
its  companttivtily  straight  course,  the  rectum,  is  the  sent  of  various  affections  requiring 
medicai  or  surgical  assistance.  Some  of  these  alTections,  as  piles,  prolapsus  ani,  ana 
hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  have  already  Im^u  considered.  Among  the  other  diseases 
of  tbe  rectnm  of  sufficient  importauce  to  claim  notice  in  these  pages  are — 

1.  Sti-icture  of  the  recium,  is)i\c\i  may  be  either  spasmodic  or  permanent.  Spamtodie 
stricture  is  comparatively  rare.  I^trmanent  uti'ieture  may  be  either  of  a  simple  or  malig- 
nant nature.  Simple  ttrieture  cousists  in  a  thiclcening  and  indumtinn  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  encroaching  on  the  caliber  of  the  tulie.  It  is  situated 
about  two  or  three  inches  from  tlie  anus,  and  tlie  contraction  is  so  great  and  uni^kiing 
that  it  is  often  difflciilt  to  pass  a  finger  through  it.  The  symptoms  are  constipation  and 
great  pain,  and  a  straining  in  evacuating  the  feces,  which  are  passed  in  a  naiTow,  flat- 
tened, or  worm-like  form,  which  is  very  significant  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  diarrhwa  and  prolapsus  often  supervene.  However  great 
may  be  the  eonstipntion,  strong  irritant  purgatives  must  be  altogether  avoided.  Soft 
and  unirritatiug  evacuations  miist  he  procured  by  such  medicines  na  the  confection  of 
senna  combined  with  sulphur  (see  Piles),  or  injections  of  castor-oil  or  of  lepid  water. 
The  diet  sliould  be  regulated  so  as  to  assist  the  nction  of  tlie  medicines.  Nutritious  soups  are 
serviceable,  since,  at  tbe  sataie  lime,  tliey  support  tlie  strengtli.  and  leave  little  matter  to  be 
excreted.  When  much  local  imtatiuu  Is  present,  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  hip-bath  and 
by  sedative  iDjectious;  till  it  is  siilidued  surgical  interference  wotild  do  more  harm  than 
good.  A  bougie  capable  of  being  passed  with  mo<lerate  prea«(urQ  through  the  stricture 
sltould  )}eiaserted  in  the  gut  every  third  or  fourth  day,  and  should  l>c  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  its  size  should  be  gradually  increased.  Nothing  is  gained  ■ 
by  the  forcible  passage  of  large  Iwugies.  The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  pressure  so  applied 
as  to  produce  ausorptlon,  not  by  mere  meclianicid  dilatation.  Mal^tMatatricture — most 
commonly  due  to  the  scirrhous,  but  sometimes  to  the  ppithelinl  form  of  cancer— is  by  no 
means  a  very  rare  a£Eecti(m,  and  is  more  common  in  the  female  than  the  male  sex.  Until 
ulceration  seta  in,  the  symptoms  arc  like  those  of  simple  stricture,  only  exaggerated  in 
degree;  but  afterward  thure  is  a  discharge  of  fetid  miico- purulent  matter  streaked  with 
blood.  In  this  diseiuse.  the  treatment  can  be  only  palliative  unless  the  surgeon  rescnrt  to 
the  formatlOn'of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loins  as  a  last  resource. 

2.  Spatm  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  characterized  by  extreme  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  anus,  especially  wlien  an  attempt  is  made  to  evacuate  the  liowels.   The  muscle  con- 
tracts so  firmly  tliat  the  surgeon  cannot  easily  Introduce  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  The  i 
spasm  may  be  caused  Ijy  piles,  by  Assure  of  the  anus,  by  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  and  | 
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sometimes  apparently  by  mere  constipation.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of 
the  belladouutt  oiulnient  of  ilie  BritiEli  pluirinaeopceia. 

8.  J^feuntlgitKff  the  Tteium,  kaowu  also  as  proctalgia,  is  a  comtnoa  disorder,  and  i* 
especially  prone  to  att-ack  cliildrun  auti  gouty  peisous.  It  U  usually  relieved  by  tbe 
judicious  ut>e  of  aperient  iiicdiclDes. 

4.  Congcsiiun,  someliines  proceeding  to  infiamnuition,  is  not  imcomnion  in  the  rectum. 
Thucougcslion  occasions  a  sense  of  weight  and  fullness  In  iiud  about  tbe  rectum,  to^etlior 
"K'ttb  a  variety  of  other  symptoms.  Amongst  the  causes  of  this  affectiou  are  stone  in  the 
bladder,  stiiciure  of  the  uivthra,  uii  eularj!^  prostate  Klund,  tlie  presence  of  thread- 
vonns,  the  abuse  of  irritating  purgntives.  exposure  to  cold  drauffhts  In  the  water-closet, 
etc.;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sedentary  habits  strongly  favor  the  predisposition 
to  this  afleclioQ.  The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  relieve  tbe  overloaded  vesiiela  of 
the  rectum.  The  bowels  should  1«  freely  f)pened  with  casior-oil,  ]eeche3  should  be 
applied  to  the  verge  of  the  anna,  and  after  tlieii-  removal  a  warm  bip-b«th  is  advisable. 

6.  Pruritic  podicia,  or  itching  of  Vie  anvt,  is  a  very  common  and  extremely  trouble- 
some affection.  Sometimes  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  thread-womis  or  of  old  piles, 
nrhile  in  other  cases  It  is  one  of  tbe  manifestations  of  tbe  skin-diseasu  known  as  pruiigo 
(q.v.).   The  treatment  must  depend  upon  tbe  exciting  cause. 

6.  Mmire  oftlie  anm\&  a  small  crack  which  gives  intense  pain  during  the  passage  of 
the  feces,  and  often  persisting  for  scvcnil  hours.  Free  purgatives,  and  the  applicatiou 
of  astringent  lotions  or  ointments  (as  tiinniu  lotion  or  ointment  of  galls)  should  be  tried; 
and  if  tbey  fail,  partial  division  of  the  sphincter  muscle  must  he  resorted  to — an  opera- 
tion easily  performed,  and  certain  to  give  relief. 

7.  Fistula,  VI  ano  signifies  a  fistulous  or  pipe-like  track  by  the  side  of  the  irphinctcr  ani 
muscle.  It  may  occur  as  a  complete  flgtula,  which  bas  an  external  opening  near  the  anas, 
and  an  internal  opening  into  the  bowel ;  or  as  a  biiitd  exiemalfittula,  which  has  no  actual 
opening  into  the  bowel,  althou^  it  extends  to  its  outer  coat;  or  aa  a  band  iateriuU  fittuJa, 
in  which  tlie  preceding  conditions  ant  reversed.  A  sketch  of  tbe  mode  of  treatment  is 
given  iu  the  article  Fistula. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  these  diseases  of  the  rectum,  and  for  information  on 
many  other  less  important  nfTections  of  this  part  of  the  body,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bushe's  TreaUae  on  the  Beetum,  and  to  the  more  recent  vorlu  of  Mr.  Aahton  and  Mr. 
Ueury  Sndtb  on  the  same  subject. 

EECH'SAKTS,  in  English  law,  are  persons  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  at  the  wor- 
ship of  the  established  church  on  Sundays  and  other  davs  appointed  for  tbe  purpose, 
Tbe  offense  as  a  legtd  one  may  be  lield  to  dale  fitini  1  Elizabeth,  c.  2 ;  but  tlicre  were 
four  dasses  punishable  under  the  statutes  against  recusancy — simple  "recusants;" 
"i^ecusants  convict,"  who  absented  themselves  after  couviction;  " popish  recusants," 
who  absented  themselves  because  of  their  being  Itoman  Catholics;  and  "popish  recu- 
sants convict,"  wlio  absented  iheniseivee  after  conviction.  It  was  against  tlie  last  two 
classes  that  the  statutes  were  mainly  directed.  In  addition  to  the  general  penalties  of 
recusancy,  the  popish  recusants,  for  willfully  lieariug  mass,  forfeited  100  marks  (£tMt,  18h. 
4d.);  and  for  euying  mass.  200  marlu,  or  £138,  63.  8d.,  in  addition  (in  both  casutt)  to  a 
year's  imprisonment.  They  were  disabled,  unless  they  renounced  poi>ery,  from  inberit- 
ing.  purcliaBing,  or  otherwise  acquiring  lands;  and  they  could  not  keep  or  teach  scboold 
under  pain  of  i>erpetual  imprisonment.    Popish  recusants  convict  could  not  hold  any 

Eublic  of&Lo;  could  not  keep  arms  in  their  bouses;  coulil  not  appear  within  lL>n  miles  of 
ondou  under  penally  of  £100;  could  not  travel  above  five  miles  from  home  without 
license;  could  not  bring  any  action  at  law  or  e^uiiy;  could  not  have  iiaptism,  marriage, 
or  burial  performed,  except  by  an  Anglican  mmister;  all  under  penalties  of  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment.  Protestant  dissenting  recusants  were  relieved  from  the  penalties  of 
recusation  Iiy  the  toleration  act  of  1  'Will,  and  Mary,  c.  18.  Gatliolies  were  partially 
relieved  in  Uie  year  1791,  and  completely  by  tbe  emancipation  act  of  1829. 

BEDAV  is  the  simplest  work  in  fleld-fortlflcation.  It  conitists  of  two  parapets  whose 
faces  join  in  forming  a  salient  angle  toward  the  enemy,  like  a  letter  V,  bi  which  the 
apex  is  to  the  fnmt.  Regarded  by  itself,  the  redan  is  a  work  of  very  little  strength 
since  there  is  no  flanking  flre  to  protect  its  fuccs,  and  nothing  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
flirting  an  entrance  at  the  gorge ;  bnt  redans  are  useful  in  many  positions,  and  the  rapid- 
«  ity  with  which  they  may  be  constructed,  render  them  favorites  with  engineers  and  gen- 
erals. A  row  of  redans  along  an  exposed  front  of  an  armv  adds  mticli  to  its  strength, 
tbe  troops  behind  protecting  tbe  gorge,  and  the  redans  flanking  each  other.  It  forms  an 
excellent  defense  lor  a  bi'iage-licad,.  the  goi^e  being  covered  by  the  river.  Redans  fig- 
ured largely  in  Wellington's  works  for  defending  Lisbon  in  1810.  Tbe  redan  of  Sebas- 
topol  in  1855  was  tbe  principal  point  of  the  English  attack,  and  tbe  scene  of  two  bloody 
repulses  by  the  Russians  iu  June  and  September. 

SESBREAST,  Ei-yOmca  rubecvUi.  or  Sylvia  rvbecula,  a  bird  of  tlie  family  gylviaddt, 
familiar  to  everyone  in  the  British  ieltinds  and  throughout  most  parts  of  Europe — a 
universal  favorite,  from  tlie  i-eadiness  with  which  it  approaches  or  enters  human  habita- 
tions, its  lively  manners,  it.'i  aspect  of  pert  curiosity,  tlie  frequency  with  which  iis  song 
is  beard  in  autumn  and  winter,  ami  tlie  strance  mixture  of  shyness  and  audacity  winch 
its  behavior  displays.    It  is  generally  known  tbrougbout  Britain  by  the  cudcai-iug  name 
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of  robin  redbreast,  or  more  brieSy  robin,  and  lias  many  similar  appellations  in  continent - 
al  Europe,  eii^nificaul  of  the  kindly  rugaril  entertained  for  it,  which  is  evemvhcre  such 
Ibat  children  early  begin  to  dialmguisli  it  from  all  other  birds  as  tlieir  peculiar  favorile. 
Its  utmost  length  is  about  6}  in.,  but  it  is  of  a  rounder  and  fuller  form  tbiin  many  of 
the  tglHada,  the  slendemess  of  its  legs  rather  strikingly  contraating  with  the  f oriii  of 
the  body.  The  wings  are  rather  short,  the  fifth  quill  tlie  longest  The  tail  isacarccly 
foiled.  Tbe  bill  is  rather  broad  and  depressed  at  tlie  b;isc,  narrower  and  slightly  com- 
pressed at  tbe  point,  the  upper  mandible  beut  down  and  notched.  The  general  color  is 
olive-brown,  and  tbe  rcddiab-oraogc  breast  is  a  conspicuous  characteristic,  particularly  - 
of  the  male. — Tbe  redbreast  is  a  native  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  western  Icmpeniie  , 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  n,  of  Africa.  In  tbe  mof^t  uortliern  parts  of  Kurope  it  does  nut 
appear;  and  in  many  northern  regions  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  bird  of  passage;  but,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  rule  as  to  birds  of  passmge,  it  never  congregales  in  tioclis;  it  is 
always  seen  either  solitary  or  iu  pairs.  The  attachment  of  pairs  seems  to  extend  beyond 
the  mere  breeding  season,  and,  indeed,  throughout  their  lives,  and  to  be  stronger  thsn 
in  most  birds.  Tlie  breedinir  season  is  early  in  spring.  The  nest  is  made  of  moss,  deud 
leaves,  and  dried  grass,  liaed  with  hair,  often  placed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  busti 
or  among  ivy  on  a  wall;  the  eggs  5  to  7  in  number,  white,  spotted  with  pale  rc'ddi.sh- 
brown;  but  many  are  the  stories  of  the  curious  situations  in  which  the  redbreast  Ikis 
built  its  nest,  ia  close  proximity  to  bouses  and  workshops,  regardless  of  tbe  presence  of 
human  beings,  and  of  tbe  noise  of  liiimmers  oud  wheels.  In  winter,  the  mlbreast  sccki 
the  neighborhood  of  human  liahituliona  more  tlum  in  summer,  and  becomes  mure  bold 
and  familiar.  Its  food  ordinarily  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  berries;  and  when  It 
becomes  a  pensioner  at  any  door  or  window,  which  it  very  readily  docs,  it  shows  a  par- 
ticular relish  for  small  scraps  of  meat.  Its  song  is  sweet  and  plutntive,  hut  weak,  not 
much  noticed  amidst  the  many  voices  of  summer,  but  often  heard  in  the  quietness  of 
autumn,  and  even  of  winter,  throughout  whieb  it  is  continued  whenever  the  weather  is 
good. 

In  America,  tbe  name  redbreast  is  often  given  to  the  blue  bird  (q.v.). 

BED  00L0B8.  Those  used  by  painters  consist  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  natu- 
xal  or  artiflciaL  Thus,  the  red  pigment  called  Armenian  bole,  is  citlicr  the  ochreous 
earth  known  by  that  name.  Imported  from  Armenia,  Tuscany,  and  other  places,  or  else, 
as  is  most  frei^uently  the  case,  it  is  a  composition  of  whiting,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  red 
ocher.  Vermilion  Is  a  sulpburet  of  mercury  produced  either  naturally  or  artificially. 
Chrome-red  is  made  by  boiling  carbonate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potash  in  excess, 
until  it  assumes  a  red  color,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  pure  water,  and  dried  in  Ihr 
shade.  Indian  red  is  a  native  product  of  Persia,  being  found  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
Ormuz.  It  is  imitated  by  calcining  oolcothar  with  red  ocher.  Light-red  is  made  by 
calcining  yellow  ocher,  and  this  can  l)e  converted  into  flesh-color  by  a  due  admixture  of 
white.  A  bright  orange-red,  sometimes  called  sandix,  is  made  by  calcining  white-lc-ad. 
Ulnium.  or  rra-lmd,  u  a  very  distinct  red  color,  requiring  but  little  preparation ;  it  is 
much  used.  Red  ocher  is  extensively  found  in  the  Kendipliills,  and  is  an  oxide  of  iron ; 
with  chiy,  it  forms  a  brownish-red  paint.  There  ore  several  other  red  colors,  but  th»e 
are  tiie  principal  ones  employed  by  painters. 

BED  CBAO,  a  deposit  of  quartzose  sand '  intermixed  with  rolled  and  romminnted 
shells,  of  a  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  color,  which  occurs  in  Suffolk,  and  belongs  to 
the  pleiocene  strata  (q.v.), 

BEDS££K.  SecBTAQ. 

REDDEN,  Lavra  CATasRiKE  Wallek.   See  SKAKiNa. 

REDDING,  Cyrus,  1785-1606;  b.  Cornwall,  England;  at  an  eariy  age  adopted  joui^ 
nalism  as  a  profession;  edited  tbe  Pilot  of  London  and  tbe  Chronicle  of  Plymouth,  and 
for  three  years  conducted  OalignanCs  Mea»enger  at  Paris,  1815-18.  From  that  time  until 
bis  death  lie  was  editor  of  several  English  papers  of  liberal  politics,  and  contributed  to 
many  others.  He  wrote  many  books,  the  liest  known  of  which  are  Remimneenee*  of 
Thomas  Qm^lt  (with  whom  he  had  been  joined  as  editor  of  the  JV>w  Monthtj/  Maga- 
tine);  F^y  tearg' Secolteeiunu  (1858);  and  Faa  OeUiritiei whom  IBateSnawn  {1906). 

BSDDITCH,  a  busy  mnnufacturioK  t.  of  Wcnrestersbire.  stands  on  an  acclivity  13i  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Birmingham,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  railway.  Keedles,  pins,  fish-hooks, 
and  fishing-tackle  are  made  extensively.   Pop.  '71,  6,185. 

BEDDIE,  Raddlb,  or  Rbd-Chalk,  an  ochery.  red-clay  iron  ore,  which  is  chief!* 
Imported  from  thecontinent.  where  it  is  found  in  Hessia,  Tburingia.  VpperLupalin.  Silcsin, 
and  Salzburg.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  England,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rotlier- 
ham,  and  at  Wast  water.  Cum  bcvlaud.  The  English  differs  somewhat  in  qonlitj-  fror. 
the  foreign,  and  is  cliiefly  used  in  polishing  spectacle  glasses.  Of  Ihnt  from  abroad 
the  finest  quality  is  used  for  drawing  on  paper;  the  inferior  sorts  are  used  by  carpcntei. 
and  others  for  marking;  wiih ;  and  the  commonest  is  used  for  marking  sheep.  It  occui 
generally  in  thin  beds  in  clay-slate. 

BSDSKPTIOV,  in  law,  the  right  of  redeeming  property  which  has  been  pledged  to 
secure  a  debt.  Ilie  equity  of  redemption  is  the  name  given  to  this  ri^it.  and  is  com- 
monly used  iu  reference  to  mortgages  of  real  estate,  the  iuo5f|^^<t^^()^3^9T^S  ^ 
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deed  of  mortgngc,  havins  a  rip;ht  flt  any  time  to  pny  off  the  debt  and  redeem  or  set  baCk 
l>is  property,  uulcss  lie  has  oixn  foreclosed  by  the  creditor  by  a  legiil  proceeding,  tlie 
object  of  wliicli  is  to  sell  tiie  property  to  piiy  the  debL  lu  ScoLhind  the  equity  of 
ruoemptioii  is  more  usually  faUlM  a  reversion. 

BEDIM7TI0KI8T%  one  of  the  names  of  an  cider  of  monks  devoted  to  the  redemption 
of  CiiristiaJi  captiviis  from  slavery.    They  are  more  frequently  callecl  Triuitariaus  (q.v.). 

BEOSIIPTOSISTS,  called  also  Liguoriaks,  a  coDgregaUon  of  priests  founded  by  St. 
.Ufouzo  Liguori  (q.v.J. 

BEDETE,  or  Rood.  LeuaaeuB  erj/thivphthalmu»  {xe  Lkvciscvs),  a  fish  of  tbe  family 
■'/prinida,  cnmmun  in  lakes,  slow  riveni,  fens,  etc.,  iu  iiiauy  piuis  of  Europe  sud  iu 
I'jugland.  It  much  resembles  its  coiigt^aer  tlie  roacb  (q.v.),  but  is  Aliortcr  aud  deeper, 
it  is  a  riclily-ocrfored  flflh.  Tin  name  rudd  refers  to  tli^  color  of  tlie  tiaiL,  the  name  red- 
eye  to  that  of  its  iris.  Tbe  redeye  is  better  ettieg  tbun  the  roach.  It  is  teadily  caught 
by  a  baited  Inok.   It  sometimes  aUains  a  weight  of  2  lbs. 

TtEDFIELD,  Isaac  Fletcuer,  i,l.d..  1804-76;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege; studied  law  and  pnicticed  iu  Vermont,  aad  later  in  Boston.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  supreme  court  in  1835,  and  chief-justice  iu  1833.  From  1857  lo  1891  he 
was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudeuce  at  Dartmouth  college.  In  1867  he  was  a  member 
of  tlie  commi-ssion  to  seltle  disputed  claims  between  this  country  aud  Great  Britain.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Pliiladelplila  Law  RegiMter;  edited  an  edition  of  GreenUafoa  Ectdenee; 
auil  is  the  author  of  Law  of  Railiaar/s,  Law  of  Willi,  Law  of  Oarrien,  and  Leading  Ai/ur- 
uan  Gisea — all  legal  treatises  of  the  liigbeat  practical  value. 

REDPIELD,  Willia:i  C,  1789-1857;  b.  Conn.:  removed  to  New  York  in  1825. 
He  studied  steam  navigation,  investigated  the  causes  of  steam  explosions,  and  iu  a  numlier 
of  pamphlets  urged  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of  inspection.  In  1828  he  advo- 
cated a  system  of  railroads  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1881  he  published 
bis  Theory  of  Storms.   He  published  many  papers  on  meteorology. 

REDGRAVE.  IUch.vrd,  b.  London,  iSOi;  student  of  art  at  the  Royal  academy; 
exhibited  '"x  1837  a  work  which  met  "vitb  great  success,  called  "Qulliver  on  the  Farmer's 
Tatilc."  He  is  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  genre  pictures;  illustrated  Thomson's  Seatont 
and  Goldsmith's  Denerifd  VtUage;  and  among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  "Coantir 
Cousins,"  in  the  South  Kensington  miiseum,and"TheSemp3tre8s,"illu8tratingTomHoods 
.fvnfi  of  Vie  Shirt.  In  1857  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  academy;  in  1875  surveyor 
■(if  her  miiiest^-'a  pictures  and  inspector-general  of  art  schools,  for  which  he  had  an 
lotlirinal  system  and  course  of  instruction.  He  has  published  works  on  art  and  artists; 
■  an  F/'ementary  Manual  of  Oofor;  and  wiiii  his  brother  Samuel,  JL  OejUvrjf  ^Fainien  of 
tlie  English  t^Aool.  with  critical  notices  of  their  works,  1866. 

BED-aXTH  is  the  popular  name  for  the  papulous  disease  of  the  skin  known  to  the 
physician  as  strojihuliu.  It  is  a  florid  eruption,  usually  occurring  in  infants  before  or 
during  their  first  ticntilion,  and  appearing  on  the  most  exposed  part.s,  as  the  fuce.  neck, 
urma,  and  hands,  from  whence  tt  sometimes  extends  to  other  portions  of  tlic  body,  li 
occurs  iu  riiuute  red  pimples,  irregularly  arranged,  with  occassional  I'cd  patches,  and 
sometimes  few  interspers<!d  vesicles.  White  pimples,  popuhirly  known  as  tchite  gum. 
are  also  sometimes  intermingled  with  the  red  papillae.  Strophuhis  is  almost  always  an 
acute  disease,  seldom  lasting  more  than  a  month.  It  is  almost  always  an  innocent  com- 
plaint, and  often  occurs  without  any  marked  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  In 
severe  cases  the  pimples  cause  a  senaatiou  of  heat  and  itchiness,  especiiilly  if  the  child  is 
kept  too  warm,  and  alight  febrile  symptoms  manifest  themselves.  Among  the 
proliablo  causes  of  tliis  disease  are  tbe  irritation  cnuecd  by  roiitrh  flannel  next  the  skin, 
wont  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin— especially  in  relation  to  the  child's  excretions— the  gen- 
eral disturbance  of  the  system  excited  by  U«tliing,  etc.  Very  little  is  required  iu  the 
way  of  treatment  further  than  to  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  the  affection.  Cold 
applications  should  be  carefully  avoided,  lest  they  should  translate  the  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion to  gome  important  internal  ormin.  In  the  event  of  such  a  translation  the  child 
should  Ikj  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  and  mustard  poultices,  or  hot  moist  cloths  spriukled 
with  turpentine,  should  be  applied  over  the  arms  and  chest. 

BED  HAND,  in  heraldry.  A  sinister  hand  erect,  open,  and  couped  or,  the  wrist 
gules,  being  tbe  arms  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  was  granted  to  tlie  baronet*  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  as  their  distinguishing  badge  on  the  itiVtitiitinn  of  that  order  in  1611,  and 
18  borne  by  the  baronets  of  Great  Britain  and  of  tke  United  Kingdom.  It  is  nssum(-<l 
into  the  armorial  coat,  and  may  be  Iwrne  upon  a  canton,  or  on  an  escutcheon,  which  may 

.be  placed  eitlicr  in  the  middle  cliief  or  in  the  fess  point,  so  as  least  to  interfere  with  the 

'charges  composing  the  family  arms. 

BED-HOT  SHOT  are  cannon-balls  heated  to  redness,  and  tired  from  cannon  at  sbip- 

Eing,  magazines,  wooden  buildings,  etc..  to  combine  destruction  by  fire  with  l)attering 
y  concussion.  In  the  great  bombardment  of  Gibraltar  on  Sept.  13  and  14, 1782,  red  hot 
shot  was  used  with  great  effect  by  the  defenders  under  the  governor,  gon.  Eliott.  the 
attaclung  squadron  being  completely  silenced,  and  a  large  number  of  ships  set  on  fire. 
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REDI,  Francesco.  162G-98;  b.  Arezzo;  pbysldnn  to  the  grand  duke  FcrdinitQd  II, 
of  Tusaiuy:  of  c)isliiiffui»licd  reputation  ns  a  medical  practiiiouer,  uulunilLst,  sclioliir, 
and  povt.  He  assisted  ia  compiIiDg  ihc  dictiouary  of  the  academy  Oulla  Cnisca.  He 
was  tlic  first  promulntor  of  the  germ  theory.  Id  16%  Le  puUkfaed  Bacdo  in  loteanOj 
coDsfdercd  tlie  best  of  bis  poems.  He  wrote  the  Utbs  of  Daote  and  iWarch.  Amoi]; 
tlie  most  imptirtant  of  bis  scientific  works  me  Omrtititmt Intomo  otts  Viper»  (ISft^;  and 
StpeHerm  Intomo  aUa  OeneroKtoM  Ikf^  Inaetii  (1669^. 

BEDUra,  Aixnrs  toh,  the  famous  champion  of  Swiss  independence,  was  U  ia  17SS. 
In  the  eantoD  of  9chwy:b  After  serving  la  Spain,  be  retnrned  to  Switzerland  in  1788, 
As  capt.geD.  of  the  cnnlou  of  Schwyz,  he  repulsed  the  Frcncli  republicans.  May  2. 
1796,  at  Murgarten,  After  the  formation  of  tlie  Uelvetic  republic.  ItcdingvAs  one  nf 
those  who  eagerly  worked  for  the  restitution  of  the  old  federal  cnostitiitioQ.  In  1802  ho 
founded  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Switzerland  a  league,  with  the  intenlion  of  overthrow  in 
the  central  government.  When  after  the  departure  of  the  French  ahnost  nil  the  cantouV 
declared  themselves  agafnst  the  Helvetic  government.  Reding  called  n  general  diet  ni 
Schwyz,  wlikb  assembled  Sept.  27, 1S02,  and  occupied  itselr  with  the  ffmnntion  of  a 
new  indepeudent  confrtitulion.  Reding  went  to  Parl^  in  order  to  win  over  the  first 
consul  to  the  proposed  chanTC,  In  spite  of  nil  bis  endeavors,  however,  he  failed  to  suc- 
ceed. The  d&armament  oi  the  Swiss  by  a  French  armv,  and  the  acceptance  of  tbe  net 
of  mediation,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  to  his  political  activity.  In  1803  he  offlcinte<l 
still  as  landamman,  or  clilef  magistrate  of  Schwyz;  but  after  that  retired  into  privatu 
life  till  1809,  when  he  was  invested  once  more  with  tbe  same  dignity.  In  1618  Reding 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  allies  In  regard  to  tlie  nentnility  of  Switzerland. 
Be  died  in  Feb.,  1816,  leaving  the  cb&racter  of  an  honest  man,  whose  political  career 
might  have  been  more  successful  hod  be  not  been  wanting  in  flnuness  of  mind  and  of 
fUiaructer. 

RED  JACKET  (Sa-oo-tk-wat-ha),  176:^-1880,  b.  N.  Y. ;  chief  of  the  Seneca  lodians. 
During  tlte  revolution  I.2  was  a  mnner  for  the  Brtttsh  t^ccison  tbe  frontier.  In  1784. 
nt  a  council  held  at  fort  Slonwlx,  he  opposed  with  great  eloquence  a  proposed  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Stoux  for  the  cession  of  the  lauds  of  the  latter  tribn. 
Some  yeni'S  later  he  bad  an  interview  with  Washington,  who  gave  him  a  silver  methil. 
In  1807  he  informed  tbe  Indian  agent  of  a  plot  by  Tecomseh  to  induce  the  Senecos  to 
join  an  alliance  a^inst  the  United  States.  In  1812  he  rendered  considerable  services  lo 
the  Americans.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He 
was  an  eloquent  orator,- and  possessed  great  influence  withliis  tribe,  whcHn  lie  endeavored 
to  inspire  wiUi  a  ctmtempt  for  everything  English. 

XED-LIQVOB,  a  chemical  compound  mncli  nsed  by  dyers.  It  Is  a  crude  acclnto 
of  alumina,  and  is  commonly  prepared  in  dyeing  establishments  by  dissolving  a  quantity 
of  altim  in  boiling  water,  and  separately  aissolving,  also  in  hot  water,  three-fourths  an 
much  acetate  of  lead.  The  two  solutions  are  next  minted  together;  and  after  But- 
tling, the  clear  fluid,  which  is  the  red-liquor,  is  poured  off.  The  sediment  is  sulphate  of 
lead. 

BEDOUBT'  is  a  small  fort  of  varying  shape,  constructed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  nnd 
usually  without  ^inkiug  defenses.  The  term  is  vague  in  its  acccplation,  being  applied 
equally  to  detached  posts  and  to  a  strong  position  within  another  fortress.  Redoul)t8  as 
a  geiiend  rule  do  not  ex(«ed  40  yards  square,  with  4  guns  and  a  garrisou  of  820  men. 
Rwloubts  are  made  square,  peutagouol,  and  even  circular.  Each  redoubt  bos  para|>et. 
ditch,  scarps,  lunquctte,  etc..  as  in  rcgnlar  fortification :  hut  it  is  commraily  ratlior 
roughly  constructed,  baste  and  unprofessional  labor  precluding  mathematical  accumejr. 
The  entrance  may  be  by  n  cutting  through  the  parapet,  the  cutting  being  covered  withm 
by  n  traverse;  or  preferably,  by  an  excavated  gallery  leading  into  the  ditch,  and  thence 
by  a  ramp  through  the  counterscarp.  For  the  sake  of  flanking  the  ditch,  and  preventing 
tin  assaulting  party  from  forming  in  it,  caponnlSres  of  timber,  loopfaoled,  are  sometimes 
formed;  or,  if  the  soil  be  stiff  or  chalky,  a  galleTV  may  be  cut  beliind  the  cotinteracnrp, 
nnd  loopholed  toward  the  ditch.  In  some  mociem  redoubts  the  line  of  each  side  is 
broken  to  afford  flanking  defense.  Redoubts  have  the  weak  feature  of  not  defending 
their  own  dhcbes,  and  of  being  approached  at  their  salient  angles  with  comparative 
impunity,  lliey  are  therefore  not  adapted  to  a  protracted  defense,  but  as  temporary 
lleid  works,  or  in  a  war  of  posts,  they  ai'c  often  of  incalculable  importance.  Troops 
whose  stability  in  the  open  field  is  doubtful  are  especially  strengthened  hy  redoubts  in 
their  line.  Redoubts  are  particularly  useful  in  fortifying  tbe  tops  of  hills,  or  command- 
IcHg  passes,  or  where  tlie  object  is  to  occupy  a  hostile  territory,  or  to  feel  the  way  gradu- 
ally through  a  wooded  country. 

BSDOVT  KAl£,  a  port  on  the  Black  sea  coast.  In  the  district  Entols  of  the  Russian 
lieutenancy  of  Caucasia,  is  situated  in  a  marshv  region  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
about  13  m.  n.  of  Poti.  It  possesses  a  Russian  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  flred  by 
lite  Russians  in  1854  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Fopuladon 
inconsiderable,  though  increasing. 

REDPATH,  Jahbs.  b.  England,  1638;  emin^ted  to  this  country  in  1848.  He  was 
the  organizer  of  the  Redpath  lyccum  bureau  of  Boston;  and  was  lon^^ja^Uf^ith 
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the  New  York  TVibuhe,  which  lie  rcpreseotcd  during  the  land  league  troubles  1880-61, 
attracting  considerable  attention  by  the  violt-nce  of  uis  language  against  the  landlords 
He  was  a  pronounced  abolitionist,  and  among  his  writlugs  ia  a  £^  <if  Captain  John 
Brown  (1860). 

SBD  POLS.   See  Lznhet. 

EED  BITXB.  the  lowest  western  branch  of  the  Uiesisdpp!,  rises  on  the  eastern  border  of 


through  Louisiana,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  341  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  2100  m.  long, 
aud  receives  numerous  branches,  tlie  Washita,  Negro,  Big  nnd  Little  Wichita,  etc.  Near 
Its  source,  the  s.  branch  runs  for  60  m.  between  perpendicular  banks.  600  to  800  ft.  high. 
Jt  !s  navigable  for  8  months  of  the  yeiir  to  Shreveport.   Thirty  m.  above  this  place  is  tlie 

f reat  Kea  river  raft,  fonned  of  driftwood,  which  blocks  up  the  river  for  60  or  70  miles, 
ts  other  important  towns  are  Alexandria  and  Natchitoches. 

RED  RIVER  (aTite),  the  southernmost  of  the  ereat  iributnrics  of  Ihe  Mi^iFiisippi. 
The  peculiar  color  from  which  it  derives  its  name  Is  attributed  to  the  red  cJay  of  the 
gypscousformationwlilch constitutes  a  portion  of  its  bed.  It  rises  in  the  Panhandieorn.e. 
section  of  Texas,  in  lat.  34°  40'  n.  and  long.  103°  2'  w.,  itssouroe  being  tlie  Assures  of  the 
Llano  Eslacjulo  or  Staked  Phiin,  a  barren  and  i-aiiilcss  tnbleland  about  2,450  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Following  an  e.  direction  it  first  passes  through  tin  immense  cafion  of  some  100  m.  in 
length,  owned'and  occupied  by  Comanches  and  Slaked  Plain  ludinns,  who  have  eflEectually 
resisted  all  attempts  at  exploration;  then  forms  the  dividing  line  lietween  Texas  and 
Indutn  territory,  being  the  entire  s.  boundary  of  that  territory.  At  Fulton,  Ark.,  it 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  pursues  what  is  in  the  main  a  B.e. 
direction,  though  with  many  windings,  until  it  enters  the  Mississippi  about  81°  north. 
Its  chief  tributary  ia  the  Washita  river,  ■which  it  meets  some  25  m.  above  its  mouth;  the 
other  affluents,  hke  the  North  Fork,  the  Big  Wichita,  etc.,  are  of  minor  importance. 
The  total  lenirth  of  the  Red  liver  is  estimated  at  about  1550  m.,  and  the  area  drained  l>y 
it  at  alx>ut  97,000  ^J°i-t  a  large  proportioQ  of  which  area  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
Its  broade8tpart^,7iX)ft.)  is  lust  below  -whereitissuesfrom  the cafion already  mentioned, 
nnd  for  more  than  100  m.  toerenfter  it  flows  in  a  very  wide  and  shallow  channel,  sud 
then  gradually  contracts,  wbile  its  bed  deepens,  until  at  its  confluence  with  the  Big 
Wichita  river,  400  m.  from  its  source,  it  measures  only  600  feet.  Thereafter  its  widlh 
is  rarely  more  than  800  ft.  until  it  nears  its  mouth,  where  it  stretches  to  some  1800  feet 
Xis  greatest  depth  is  about  50  feet.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  where  the  channel  is 
wide,  it  is  never  more  than  6  or  8  ft.  deep  even  m  the  flood  times,  which  are  frequent. 
The  fall  of  the  river  from  its  source  to  its  meeting  with  the  Big  Wichita  is  very  rapid, 
being  nearly  1500  ft.,  thence  to  Fulton  about  8(W  ft.,  and  from  Fulton  to  its  mouth, 
where  it  is  60  ft.  above  the  gulf  level,  only  188  feet.  During  tlie  low  water  seasons 
(from  June  or  July  until  December)  the  mouth  of  the  river  cannot  be  entered  by  boats 
of  more  than  2  ft.  draught.  For  steamers  of  light  weight  it  is  navifniblc  as  far  ns 
Shrevcpoit,  La.,  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  as  far  ns  Fulton  for  only 
three  or  four  months.  For  smaller  vessels  it  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  about  1250 
m.  above  its  mouth.  Just  below  Shreveport,  navigation  was  formerly  impeded  by  the 
ja%at  raft,  an  immense  collection  of  timber  and  driftwood  extending  tlience  as  high  up  as 
Great  Echore.  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  U.  B.  government  in  1883  undertook  the 
removal  of  this  obstniction,  and  after  variotis  abortive  eftorts  lieut.  WoodrufT  in  Nor., 
1878,  succeeded  in  cutting  through  the  raft  a  navigable  channel,  which  can  be  kept  open 
at  Blight  annual  expense. 

RED  RIVER,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louirisna,  on  both  sides  of  Red  river,  and  e.  of  Bayou 
Pierre;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8.573—8,640  of  American  birth.  6,067  colored.  The  surface 
is  low,  swampy  but  fertile;  covered  in  great  part  by  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cypress; 
cotton  and  corn  are  the  staples.    Ck>.  scat,  Coushatta  Chute. 

RED  RIVER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  drained  by  Red  river,  its  n.  boundary,  and 
by  Sulphur  fork;  intersected  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad;  1000  sq.m, ;  pop.  '80, 
17,194—17.056  of  American  birth.  6.287  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  fertile; 
com.  cotton,  pork,  and  cattle  are  tlie  staples.    Co.  seat,  Clarksville. 

SED  BXVEE  OF  THE  NOSTE  rises  in  a  cluster  of  lakes  in  w.  Minnesota.  U.S., 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  n..  separating  Minnesota  from  Dakota, 
into  the  British  possessions,  and  empties  in  lake  Winnipeg,  about  000  ra.  from  .its  source, 
watering  a  beautiful  counti7,  and  receiving  numerous  brandies,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Cheyenne,  the  Pembina,  and  tlie  Asslnibolne. 

RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT.   See  Hanttoba.  ante. 

BSD  BOOT,  (kaiu>thv8,  a  genus  of  plnnts  of  the  natural  order  r^mnaeea,  consisting 
of  deciduous  shrubs  with  simple  nltemate  leaves  and  large  red  loots,  whence  their  com- 
mon name.  The  common  Red  Root  of  North  America  {C.  Amei-icanva),  which  abounds 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  is  a  shrub  of  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  thyrsi  of  numerous 
Fmall  white  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  called  New  Jersey  lea,  because  an  infusion  of  the 
dried  leaves  is  occasionally  used  as  ten,  and  was  so  especially  during  the  American  war 
of  iudependraice.  The  plant  is  also  used  for  dyeing^ wool  of  a  cinnamon  color.  A  strong 
infurion  of  Uie  leaves  has  been  found  useful  lu  aphthous  affections,  in  the  sore  throat  tn 
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scarlet  fever,  ami  in  dysentery, — A  number  of  species  are  found  in  different  parta  of 
Noith  Anifrica,  some  of  tliem  very  beautiful,  I'spifcially  C.  azureia,  a  Mexican  shrnb, 
Aviih  elougated  thyrsi  of  brilliiint  blue  flowers.  Some  of  tlie  spvcies  grow  very  Trell  in 
Britain ;  tlie  Mexican  ones  require  protectiou  from  frost  in  wiuler. 

BBDBUTH,  a  t.  of  Cornwall,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  wliicli  stands  on  a 
bill,  in  the  center  of  a  famous  mining  district,  Hi  m.  n.w.  of  FHlmouth.  Iron  foundries 
are  in  operation;  but  the  priucapal  product  of  this  vast  mining  district  is  copper.  In  the 
vicinity  ttxe  many  mines,  which  are  worked  by  large  steam-engines.  By  railway  there  is 
c;tsy  comma uicatiou  to  St.  Ives  and  Falmouth  &iys.    Pop.  '71,  10,685. 

SEB  BAHDBTOKS  wns  the  term  formerly  applied  to  the  combined  Devonian  and  Per- 
mian rocks,  wlien  their  relations  to  the  carboniferous  strata  were  unknown.  The  di» 
covery  that  one  set  of  the  ml  sandstone  was  below  the  coal,  while  the  otiier  was  above 
it,  caused  their  division  into  tlie  old  red  (q.v.),  or  Devoninn,  and  the  new  red,  or  Permian 
(q.v.).  For  some  time  after  this  division,  the  original  term  red  sandstone  was  retaineil 
by  IV  few  geologists  to  characterize  the  newer  set  of  red  rocks,  but  it  is  now  quite 
given  up. 

.  .  BSD  BflA,  or  Ababian, Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean,  in  form  a  long  and  nar- 
row gulf,  stretching  n.w.  from  the  stmit  of  Bjib-el-Muiideb  (lat.  12°  40'  n.).  Iiy  wliich  it 
commuuiciites  with  the  gulf  of  Aden,  1o  the  isthmu»  of  Suez  (lat.  80°  n.),  whicli  parts  it 
from  tlie  Meiiitcrrimean  sea.  It  separates  Arabia  ou  the  e.  from  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia  ou  the  west.  Its  extreme  length  is  over  1400  English  m. ;  It  vanes  greatly  in 
brundth— from  about  20  m.  at  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  to  upward  of  ZSO  at  about 
lat  16"  dO'.  At  RSs  (cape)  Mohammed  (lat,  2T  40'  n.},  the  sea  is  paiied  into  two  arms  or 
smaller  gulfs,  which  inchwe  Iwtween  them  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai;  that  on  the  w., 
continuing  the  direction  of  the  miiia  body  of  ihv  sea.  is  the  gulf  of  Suez^Bahr-es-Suweis), 
of  which  the  strait  of  Jubal  or  Jul)lah  forms  tlie  entrance;  its  length  is  iiLmiit  180  m. ; 
extreme  breadth  (about  lat.  29^),  upward  of  30.    The  e.  arm,  called  the  gulf  of  Akaluili 

iUa)ir-el-'Akab;Ui),  is  entered  by  the  strait  of  TirSo,  and  runs  n.n.e.  to  Int.  29°  30  north, 
ts  length  is  upward  of  100  m.;  greatest  breadth,  rather  more  U.a:i  15.  The  depth  of 
the  Red  sea  varies  considerably,  but  is  in  many  places  very  ^eat;  t.ic  deepest  sounding 
is  marked  as  1054  fathoms,  iu  lat.  33°  30'.  Southward  of  lo°  it  is  eonip:iratively  shjillow; 
but  the  shallowest  part  of  tlia  whole  sea  is  the  gulf  of  Suez,  which  decreases  in  depth 
from  40  or  50  fatliouis  at  the  entniuce  to  3  fathoms  In  Suez  harbor,  at  the  n.  end,  where 
the  gulf,  which  is  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  extended  considerably  furtlier  n  . 
has  apparently  been  filled  up  by  the  sand  waslied  up  by  the  strong  tides,  or  drifted  in  by 
the  winds.  The  gulf  of  Akabah  is  much  deeper;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  deep  ravine, 
with  steep  and  riicky  sides,  forming  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
runuing  n.  into  the  Dead  se;i.  The  basin  of  the  Red  sea  itself  is  the  lowest  portion  of  a 
deep  valley  lying  between  the  highlands  of  Africa  on  tlie  w.,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  hills  ou  the  e.,  which  latter,  rising  at  some  Utile  distance  inland,  leave  for  the 
most  part  a  sandy  and  sti-'rile  tract  along  "the  sea.  The  uavigation  of  the  Hed  sea  has 
always  been  accountt-d  difficult  and  danserons,  owing  to  the  prcvalcuce  of  violent  winds, 
and  the  number  of  islands,  shoiils.  and  coral  reefs,  wliich  line  the  shores.  The  contl 
I'cefs  extend  generally  iu  parallel  lines  along  the  coast;  they  abouml  in  all  parts,  but  are 
cspechilh'  frequent  on  the  Arabian  side,  where  the  aavigation  la  consequently  very  iutri- 
cntc.  The  coral  is  very  beautiful,  often  red  or  reddish  in  color,  hut  more  commonly 
white.  The  islands  generally  occur  singly,  but  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  15"  and  17  , 
they  are  found  massed  in  two  groups — the  Farsan  (q.v.)  islands  on  the  eai^teru,  and  the 
Dhalac  (q.v.)  islands  on  the  western  side.  In  -ji id-channel,  s.  of  Mohammed,  there 
is  generally  a  width  of  100  m.  clear.  Along  this  channel,  the  winds  are  constant  ihrnugh- 
out  the  year  in  one  of  two  directions:  from  May  to  Octoiior,  the  n.w.  monsoon  blows; 
,for  the  rest  .of.  the  year^thc  s.e.  is  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  water  in  the  nortiiern 
part  of  the  sea  is  then  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  Mediterrsuean.  It  had  been  gcn- 
'erally  supposed  that  the  level  of  the  Red  sea  was  more  than  80  ft.  h^her  than  that  of  the 
Medilernuieau,  but  it  is  now  known,  from  careful  observations,  that  the  levels  of  the 
two  seas  are  really  the  same.  The  principal  ports  are.  on  the  Arabian  side.  Mocha, 
Jeddali  (the  port  of  Mecca),  and  YemI>o  (the  port  of  Mediuali);  on  the  w.,  Suez,  Cos.seir, 
Suakin,  and  ^yiasKOwah.  llie  origin  of  the  name  Red  sea  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
conjectures,  and  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  called  from  the  name  Edom  (red),  as  the  mountains  of  that  country  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  tlie  gulf  of  Akabali;  from  ilie  red  and  purple  coloring  of  the  rocks  which  in 
some  parts  border  it;  from  the  red  color  sometimes  (riven  to  the  waters  by  animalculca 
and  sea-weed;  or  from  the  reddish  tinge  imparted  to  fliem  in  some  places  by  the  subja- 
cent red  sandstone  and  reddish  coral  reefs.  To  the  Hebrews  it  was  known  as  Yam  Sdph, 
the  sea  of  weedg  or  sedge.  By  the  Greeks,  m  the  earliest  times,  the  name  Red  sea  was 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  ocean,  including  both  the  Red  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  not  distinctively  to  the  former  (which  was  then  and  afterward  known  as  the  Arabkn 
gulQ.  though  the  name  in  later  times  gradually  became  restricted  in  its  application. 

Prom  the  earliest  times  the  Red  sea  has  been  a  great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  ]Heditermnean  Innds,  and  traversed  snccesslvelr  by  Ejgyptinns.  Pheniciana, 
Hebrews,  and  Arabs.   It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  buok  of  Exodus,  on  occasion  of  the 
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passage  of  tlie  tsraelitcs,  wliich  is  supposed  to  liave  taken  place  a  little  s.  of  tlio  present 
titwu  of  Hiit!Z.  The  fim  recorded  uuvigsitioii  of  the  sen  was  ia  the  time  of  SesoBtris.  in 
the  l4lh  c.  B.C.  Three  centuries  later,  Hebrew  aad  PUeniciim  ships  traversed  ilic  Ked 
sea  uu  the  voyage  to  Opbir,  from  the  port  of  £ziongel)cr,  at  tlic  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akil- 
bab.  The  guUdf  Snez  was  for  many  centuries  apparently  the  neat  of  the  Egyptian  tnide 
in  this  sea  and  to  India.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexanaiia.  and  during  the  dynasiy  of 
tlie  Ptolomies  and  the  Roman  dominion,  the  trade  with  India  was  Tigorously  carried  on, 
though  the  chief  seat  of  traffic  was  moved  further  soulliward,  to  the  towns  of  Berenice 
and  Myos  Hormos,  which  sent  out  annually  large  fleets  to  India.  After  the  establisli- 
ment  o*f  tlie  Mohammedan  empire  in  the  7th  c,  an  important  trade  with  ludiu  aud  China 
seenw  to  liave  been  carried  on  tlirough  the  Hod  sea;  and  through  it,  in  the  period 
IjL'tween  the  12th  and  15tii  c,  the  goods  of  the  east  passed  to  the  Venetian  factories  in 
Alexandria,  until  the  discovui^  of  the  route  round  the  cnpe  of  Good  Hope  diverted  the 
tfaJO&cwith  India  iatottdiffcrcut  channel,  and  put  an  end  to  the  commerce  of  the  Red  sen. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  orerlaud  route  to  India,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  caniil  in  1870,  the  Red  sea  lias  retrained  its  importance  as  the  highway  of  commerce 
iKtwceu  Europe  aud  the  east.    Sco  Sdez. 

For  tliu  clussic:il  geogi'apliy  of  the  Red  sea,  tlic  Oeograpki  Qraci  Mtrwrof  of  MQllcr 
(Paris,  ISo5),  end  the  alias  appended  to  it  may  be  consulted.  Fuller  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Red  sea,  its  coasts,  and  adjacent  lands,  will  be  found  in  the  elder  Niebuhr's 
JraixU,  and  Daeription  ((f  Arabia;  in  tlie  InivcU  of  Salt,  Burckhardt,  Rllppcll,  and 
others;  in  WeUsted  s  Obsercatioaa  on  the  Voott  o/Ara'n'a,  &e.;  in  Ehrenherg's  work  on 
the  Coral  IsUnds  uf  the  Red  sea;  RIttcr's  Erdfciinde,  vol.  il ;  and  the  Admiralty  Chart, 
leased  on  the  surveys  of  Moresby,  Curless,  and  others. 

SESSHAHE.    Sec  Sakdpiper. 

BEDSHID  PASHA,  a  celebrated  Turkish  statesman,  and  long  the  chief  of  the  party  of 

firogress  in  Turkey,  was  b.  at  Ctmstantiiiople  about  1800.  He  accompanied  his  brolncr- 
n-Iaw,  the  governor  of  the  Morca,  into  Greece,  and  after  his  death,  obtained  the  post  of 
chief  secretary  in  one  of  the  government  offices  at  Constantinople.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  war  (1828-29),  he  was  charged  with  a  mission  in  Bulgaria,  and  exerted  him- 
self effectually  to  protect  the  Christiun  subjects  of  the  Porte  from  the  fanatic  rage  of 
their  Moslem  neighbors;  and  on  his  return  obtained  from  Mahmoud,  who  fully  appre- 
ciated his  character,  a  post  in  the  foi'eign  ofHcc,  On  the  creation  of  resident  representa- 
tives at  foreign  courts,  Rcdshid  jmha  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Britain,  and 
applied  himself  dili|;cntly  to  the  studv  of  the  language,  manners,  and  political  constitu- 
tion of  these  countnes;  But  was  recalled  In  1837,  and  nominated  grand-vizier.  His  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  firmness  of  character  greatly  aided  the  sultan  in  carrying  out  his 
plans  for  the  better  centralization  of  the  administration,  and  for  mercantile  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations;  but  the  old  Turkish  party  were  still  too  strong  for  him,  aud  he  was 
compellctrto  resign  office,  and  return  to  Purisaod  London  to  support  the  Turkish  apiinst 
the  EgypMan  interests.  Recalled  by  the  death  of  the  sultan,  and  the  disaster  of  Nitib, 
to  his  old*  post,  the  foreign  oflice,  he  succi'cded,  after  a  debate  In  council  of  three  days* 
duration,  in  obtaining  the  hattlsherif  of  Gulhanc  (Nov.  8,  1889),  a  species  of  constitn- 
tional  charter,  which,  from  the  comparative  weakness  of  its  promoters,  became  s  dead 
iDttcr.  The  effects  of  his  foreign  diplomacy  were  soon  apparent  in  the  humiIi.itiou 
of  the  Egj'ptinns  In  Syria;  l)nt  a  seraglio  intrigue,  which  occasioned  his  dismissal, 
dcprivedliim  of  the  honor  of  concluding  peace.  From  1841  to  1845  he  was  the  Turkish 
representative  iit  the;  French  court,  and  though  recalled  to  flll  the  post  of  grand-vizier  (Sept. 
28.  1846),  he  found  his  influence  at  court  greatly  diminished  under  the  new  sulUiD.  He 
was  vipirously  supported  by  sir  Stratford  Caunine,  »ho  '^^uglish  ambassador,  who  iraa  of 
the  opinion  that  all  hopes  of  a  bright  future  to  Turkey  depended  solely  upon  Redshid 
pasha.  He  was  frequently  deposed,  and  almost  immediately  rccidled,  according  as  the 
anti-reform  party  gamed  or  lost  the  ear  of  tlie  sullan;  but  the  compliciiiious  with  Russia, 
which  arose  in  186.S,  threw  the  anti-reformers  {who  had  counseled  an  obstinate  disrc- 
card  of  all  th'e  Russian  vepresentatlons)  into  discredit,  and  Iledshid  pa«lin,  more  power- 
ful than  ever,  was  agjiin  recalled  to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1854  he  wns  again 
overcome  hy  his  pmitleal  opponents,  and  retired  from  office,  which  he  did  not  resume 
till  after  the  peace  of  Paris.  His  reappointment  ns  grnnd-vizier  excited  great  hopes  of 
further  salutary  reformations;  but  the  French  influence  at  the  Porte  was  pertinacionsly 
antagonistic,  and  he  was  twice  forced  to  resign,  and  as  often  recalled.  At  last,  worn 
out  with  harassing  cares  and  toil,  be  was  seized  with  an  illness,  to  which  he  speedily 
succumbed,  at  his  palace  of  Emmiiglan,  Jan.  7,  1858.  lliough  a  Turk,  he  waa  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  liis  time,  and  was  well  versed  in  foreign  languages,  general 
literature,  and  science. 

BED  SHOW.  The  apparent  redness  of  snow,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  is  often  an 
effect  of  light,  which  adus  a  peculiar  charm  to  mnuntaiu  and  winter  landscapes,  particti- 
larly  in  tlie  mornings  and  evening  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  most  obliquely  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  But  snow  is  occasionally  found  both  in  polar  and  alpine  retrions 
of  a  really  red  color.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  bare  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  as 
a  passage  in  Aristotle  appaivntly  refers  to  it;  but  it  attracted  no  attention  in  modem 
times  till  1760,  when  Sauasure  observed  it  in  the  Alps,  and  from  chemical  experiments 
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concluded  tliot  the  red  color  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  Bubstaoce, 
wiucli  he  supposed  mi^iil  be  the  pollen  of  a  plant.  The  next  observations  on  red  snow 
were  made  in  the  aititic  expedition  under  capt.  Roes,  when  it  was  found  extendinir  over 
a  runge  of  cliffs  on  ihe  shore  of  BatSn's  bay  for  eight  miles,  and  the  red  color  pe□etra^ 
ing  the  snow  in  soiue  places  to  a  depth  of  13  feet.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  in 
lOiO.  the  colwing  matter,  as  then  existing  in  tlie  melted  red  snow,  waa  subjected  to  care- 
ful ezsmlnation  by  Robert  Brown  ana  by  Fronds  Bauer,  the  former  most  eminent 
botanist  pronouncing  it  to  be  an  unicellular  plant  of  the  order  aJga,  while  the  latter 
referred  it  to  ararfo,  a  genus  of  fungi,  and  called  it  U.  niixuw.  Baron  Wrangel  after- 
ward declared  it  to  be  a  Uchea,  and  called  it  lejfraria  kermetina;  but  Agardh  and  Dr. 
Grevilte  of  Edinburgh — the  latter  of  whom  obtained  specimens  from  the  Scottish  island 
of  Liamore — on  further  examination,  returned  to  the  opinion  of  Brown,  an  opinion 
which  has  dnoe  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  plant  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
mvtoeoeetu  nuialu,  given  to  it  by  Agardh,  or  palmelia  mvalu,  given  to  it  by  sir  William 
ilooker.  The  motions  of  this  microscopic  piaut  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence  have 
led  some  observers,  and  among  them  eminent  naturalists,  to  regard  the  organisms  which 
they  found  in  red  snow  as  auiniatcules.  See  Palhellacks.  But  while  no  doubt  is 
DOW  entertained  of  its  real  nature,  it  is  not  inipossibte  that  animal  aa  well  as  vegetable 
life  may  exist  In  red  snow,  and  that  real  animalcules  may  have  been  observed,  "nie  red 
snow  plant  consists,  in  its  mature  state,  of  brilliant  globules  like  fine  garnets,  seated  on. 
but  not  immersed  in,  a  gelatinous  mass. 

BEDSTAST,  I^nieura  rutieiUa,  or  RutieSla  plumicura,  a  bird  of  the  family  tyltiadm, 
nearly  allied  to  the  redbreast,  but  having  a  more  slender  fonn  and  a  more  slender  bill; 
the  male  in  summer  liaving  the  head,  back,  and  wing-coverts  gray;  the  forehead  white, 
with  a  narrow  black  band  at  the  base  of  tlic  bill;  the  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  face 
jet  black;  the  wings  brown,  the  tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright  rufous  chestnut,  with 
a  strip  of  dark  brown  on  the  centers  of  the  two  middle  feathers;  the  rest  of  the  under- 
parts  mostly  pale  chestnut.  The  female  is  grayish -brown,  with  neither  the  white  nor 
the  black  on  the  head,  and  less  red  on  the  tail.  The  redstart  is  widely  diffused  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  appears  in  Britain  as  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  a  bird  of  very  lively  manners, 
remarkable  for  tp.e  way  in  which  it  flits  about,  in  and  out  of  some  hc^ge  or  bush,  where 
It  is  in  qu^t  of  insects.  It  has  a  very  soft  melodions  song,  which  is  conUnucd  during 
the  breeding-season  far  into  the  night,  and  resumed  at  early  dawn.  In  confinement  it 
becomes  very  tame,  and  has  been  known  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds,  and  even  to 
learn  a  tune. — The  blue-throat  (q.v.)  also  belongs  to  the  same  genus. — The  American 
Redstart,  Setophaga  ruUciUa,  is  a  small  bird  of  the  family  mutdeapida,  or  fly-catcfaers, 
common  in  most  parts  of  N<nih  America,  a  bird  of  great  oeanty,  and  extremely  active 
in  its  movements. 

BEDTTCTIOIT,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  conversion  of  a  quantity  In  one  denomination  to 
an  equivalent  one  of  a  different  denomination.  In  Ihe  reduction  of  a  quantity  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  denomination  the  process  of  multiplication  is  employed;  and,  contra- 
rily.  division  ia  the  needful  process  when  a  number  of  a  tower  denomination  has  to  be 
reduced  to  an  equivalent  number  of  a  higher. 

BEBITCTIOir,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  annulling  or  setting  aside  of  a  deed  or  instru- 
ment, and  thereby  annihilating  Its  legal  effect  The  action  of  reduction  commences 
with  a  summons  requiring  the  defender  to  bring  the  deed  into  court  to  be  set  aside,  stat- 
ing the  reasons  of  reduction.  The  defender,  if  he  defend  the  action,  returns  the  sum- 
mons, which  implies  tbat  he  intends  to  satisfy  the  production;  i.e.,  to  produce  the 
document  and  maintain  its  validity.  The  action  can  be  raised  only  by  a  petson  who  has 
some  title  or  interest  connected  with  the  matter 

BEDUCTIOK  OF  KETALS,  A  metal  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state  when  it 
is  separated  from  the  condition  of  a  chemical  compound  in  which  it  exists  as  an  ore. 
This  is  generally  effected  either  by  the  direct  action  of  heat,  or  by  heating  the  compound 
alone  with  a  reducing  agent.  Tims,  wiien  oxide  of  mercury  is  simply  heated,  the  oxy- 
gen IS  given  off  as  gas,  and  mercury  or  quicksilver  appears  as  metal  Again,  when  sul- 
phuret  of  lead  is  heated  with  iron,  sulpburet  of  iron  ia  fonned,  and  the  lead  is  reduced 
to  its  metallic  state.  In  this  case  the  Iron  is  the  redudi^  ageoL  The  principal  reduc- 
ing agent  employed  in  metallurgy  is  carbon,  or  rather  the  gas  carbonic  oxide,  which  is 
formm  under  certain  conditions  when  carbon  is  burned.   Bee  Ubtallurot,  Iron. 

BEDUIT,  in  fortification,  is  a  central  or  retired  work  within  any  otherwork,  intended 
to  afford  the  garrison  a  last  retreat,  whence  they  may  capitulate.  It  Is  commonly  of 
masonry,  loopholed,  and  often  circular.  Many  engineers  doubt  the  use  of  reduits  alto- 
gether, as  blocking  up  the  working  space,  being  themselves  inconvenient  for  the  men, 
and  incapable  of  protracted  defense,  while  they  frequently  mask  the  fire  of  other  works 
more  to  the  rear. 

BZO-WATEB.  also  known  as  bloody  urine,  moor-ill,  and  hematuria,  is  a  disease  of 
cattle,  and  occasionally  of  sheep;  it  depends  upon  the  eating  of  coarse  indigestible  fainn- 
tritive  food,  on  continued  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  on  otfan*  such  causes, 
wldch  lead  to  a  deterionrted  state  of  the  Uood.   In  England  ag^„|^^f^^C^3?9^€^'^^ 
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of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  moat  common  lunongst  milk  cowi 
Within  a  fortnight  after  ciilving.  The  appetite  and  rumination  are  irr^ular,  the  bowi'la 
speedily  become  consripalcd,  and  the  urine  reddened  with  the  broken-down  red  globule* 
of  the  blnud.  In  Uie  more  advanced  stages  of  serious  cases  the  urine  is  black.  A  do^ 
of  physic  must  at  once  lie  given,  and  for  an  adult  animal  may  consist  of  i  lb.  each  uf 
common  and  Epsom  tjtiU,'8"oz.  of  sulphur,  and  a  pound  of  treacle,  mixed  together  in 
two  bottles  of  water.  Roots  sliotild  be  withheld,  and  the  food  consist  of  sound  hay  with 
a  little  cake.  A  full  supply  of  pure  water  is  further  essential.  Weakness,  which  is  apt 
to  superveae,  may  be  warded  off  by  giving  several  times  daily  two  ounces  each  of  gen- 
tian and  ginger  iu  a  quart  of  ale.  To  prevent  red-water,  attend  to  feeding  and  water- 
ing, place  Toek-salt  iu  the  pastries  and  yards;  and,  as  has  been  succcs^uUy  done  iu 
Ohesh'.rc  and  other  English  counties,  improve  the  grazing-lands,  notorious  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  by  draining,  liming,  and  manuring;  and  whan  Uuae  menus  are 
ineffectual,  by  plowing  ihem  up  and  cropping  them  for  a  few  ymrs. 

RED  "WTnLLOW,  n  co.  in  b.w.  Kebraska,  adjoining  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Bepnb- 
licnn  river  ana  Hud  Willow  ci-eek;  about  735  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,044—2,771  of  Americnn 
birth.  Tbe  surface  Is  rolling  with  little  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
duction Is  com.    Co.  scat,  Indianola. 

BBDVniO,  Turdat  Uiacm.  a  species  of  thrush  (q.v.).  well  known  in  Bribdn  as  a 
winter  bird  of  passnge.  It  spends  the  summer  In  the  nortliern  partsof  Europe  and  Asiu, 
and  even  occure  in  fcclnnd;  ils  winter  range  extcuda  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  size,  it 
is  about  equal  to  the  soug-tlinish  or  mavis.  The  general  color  is  a  rich  clove-brown 
on  tiie  head,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  tail;  the  wing-fealliers  darker,  but  with 
lighter  externiil  edges;  the  lower  parts  mostly  whitisli,  tinged  and  streaked  with  brown; 
the  under  wing-coverts  and  auxiliary  fealficrs  bright  reddish-orange.  The  redwing 
arrives  in  Britain  rather  earlier  than  the  lieldfare  (q.v.),  and,  like  it,  congregates  in  large 
flocks.  It  h^  an  ex<iiiisite  song,  which  it  pours  forth  from  the  summit  of  a  high  tree, 
gladdening  the  woods  of  the  north. 

REDWING,  a  city  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river;  pop. 
about  7,QQ0.  It  a  tlie  ca  seat  of  Goodhue  Co.,  6  Di.  s.  of  tbe  point  where  the  Cannon 
river  empfles  into  the  Mississippi,  on  the  river  division  of  idie  Chicflgo.  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  nnlroad.  It  is  58  m.  below  St.  Paul  by  water,  41  m.  by  rail,  and  68  m.  n.w.  of 
Wiaona.  It  is  built  ou  a  plain  nearly  level  with  the  river,  the  bluff  on  the  s.w.  rising 
to  the  height  of  80O  feet.  It  contains  13  churches,  public  schools,  an  opera  house,  a 
music  hull,  a  court-house,  8  baulcs,  and  8  newspapers;  and  is  the  scat  of  the  Redwing 
i;ollegiate  institute.  It  is  the  center  of  a  CTeat  wheat-growing  country,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported  from  this  market.  Its  industries  consist  of  the  munufacttu'e  of 
flour,  agricultural  machinery,  stenra-engines,  lumber,  etc. 

BEDWOOD,  the  heart-wood  of  adenanthsra  paToninaQegainirma),&\aTgQ  tree  grow- 
ing in  India,  wlicre  it  is  called  ^"ulUa-chundttn,  and  is  much  used  in  dyeing  red.  Small 

auantitiea  are  brought  to  this  conntry  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  not  in  much 
emand. 

REDWOOD,  a  California  conifer,  the  seqttoia  sempervirens,  growing  upon  the  Cosst 
raountiUns  of  that  state.  It  is  next  iu  size  to  ihe  sequoia  gigantea,  or  "big  tree."  See 
California.  It  often  attains  a  lieight  of  250  ft,  and  sometimes  280  ft.,  with  a  diameter, 
in  the  largest,  of  IS  feet.  It  furnishes  excellent  lumber.  The  green  wood  has  a  flue 
red  color,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  it  fiides. 

REDWOOD,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Minnesota,  Big  Cottonwood, 
and  Redwood  rivers,  on  tlte  Chicago  and  North-western  rtulroad;  about  llMsq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  5.378—8,767  of  American  birch.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
priucipol  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  ^tedwood  Falls. 

REDWOOD,  Abrakah,  1710-^;  d.  Newport,  R.  I.;  founder  of  the  Redwood 
]il>rary  of  Newport,  to  whi<^  he  gave  £500.  The  library  building  was  completed  in 
1750.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  emigrated  from  Antigua,  West 
Indies. 

XSX,  LousH,  ft  lake  in  the  middle  of  Irdand,  between  Connavght  on  the  w.  and 
Leiiister  cm  the  e.,  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  Sliannon  (q.v.). 

BEED,  the  common  English  name  of  certain  tall  gi'asses,  growing  in  moist  or  marshy 
places,  and  having  a  very  hard  or  almost  woody  ciilin.  The  Common  Reed  {phrngmi*'a 
communis,  formerly  arando  phragmites)  is  abundant  in  Britain  and  continental  Europe, 
in  wet  meadows  and  stagnant  waters,  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers  ri..1  ditches.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  rich  alluvial  soils.  The  cnlms  are  5  to  10  ft.  high,  and  hear  at  the  top  a  large 
much-branched  panicle  of  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish  color,  having  a  shining  appear- 
ance, from  numerous  long  silky  hairs  which  spring  from  tbe  base  of  the  s^pikelets.  The 
two  outer  glumes  are  very  unequal ;  and  tbe  sptkelet  contains  8  to  4  perfect  florets,  wit^ 
a  barren  one  at  tbe  base.  The  culms,  or  stems,  are  used  for  making  garden  screens,  for 
light  fences,  for  thatching  houses  and  farm-buildings,  for  making  a  framework  to  be 
covered  wirh  clay  in  partitions  and  floors,  for  battens  of  weavers'  shuttles,  etc  Bo  vsa- 
ful  are  leeds  in  ilusse  ways,  and  particularly  for  tbatchingf  that  it  is  fon^^ij^^a^  la 
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some  places  to  plant  tliem  In  old  clny  pita,  etc.  Probably  tliey  miglit  be  planted  with 
advauioge  in  many  peat-moss(f»,  wliere  tlicy  aro  now  unknown.  Ttie  plant  is  not  very 
conimou  in  ScotUnd;  but  in  tlie  fenny  disLricts  of  the  e.  of  England  it  cavers  largo 
tnicls  called  reed-roads,  and  similar  tracts  occur  in  many  parts  of  Europe. — Nearly 
allied  to  this  is  aruado  doimx,  llie  largest  of  European  gi-asses,  plentiful  In  tbe  b.  of 
Europe,  and  found  In  marshy  places  us  far  u.  us  the  s.  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Switzer* 
land.  It  is  6  to  12  ft.  high,  and  has  very  thick,  hollow,  woody  ciums,  and  a  purplish- 
yellow  panicle,  silvery  and  sliiiiiuj;  from  alky  hail's.  The  woody  stems  are  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  are  used  by  musical  instrument  makers  for  reeds  of  clarionets,  mouth- 
pieces of  oboes,  etc.  They  are  also  made  inlo  walkin<;-3tjcks  and  flshiag-rods.  The 
creeping  roots  coOtaia  much  farina  and  «)me  sugar. — Aruiido  karht  in  supposed  to  be 
the  grass  called  vuF  in  Sinde,  of  which  the  fiowcr-slalke  are  very  fibrous;  and  the  fibers, 
b;.-iDg  partially  separated  by  beating,  are  twistud  into  twine  and  roi>es.— The  Sba.  Beeo 
is  animophila  {f^.y .y—oY  pammaa — ariMdinaeea. 

KEES.    Sec  Loou. 

BEED,  in  music,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  hrtutboy,  bassoon,  or  clarionet.  Also,  a  piece 
of  metal  with  »  brass  spring  or  tongue  attiu-hed  to  it  iu  such  a  way  that  tlie  admission 
of  a  current  of .  wind  causes  it  to  vibrate  and  sound  a  musical  note.  Tbe  reed  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  beating  reed  and//w  reed.  The  former  is  used  iu  the  reed-pipes  of  an  oi^u 
(q.v.).  and  Tequires  to  be  placed  wtthin  n  tube  In  order  to  produce  n  music&l  sound.  It 
conMsla  of  a  nietallic  cylinder,  with  the  front  part  cut  away,  and  a  braes  spring  or 
tongue  placed  against  the  open{n<;,  and  attached  pt  the  upper  end.  The  admis^on  of 
air  to  the  pipe  in  which  the  reed  is  placed  causen  the  tongue  to  vibrate  a^nst  tlie  edge 
of  the  opening,  so  fis  to  cover  and  uncover  the  slit,  through  M  hich  tbe  an-  passes  to  the 
pipe  above,  the  rcgnlnrly  repeated  hfuxt  producing  a  uiusiciil  note,  dependent  for  its  pitch 
on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  wliich  is  legulateu  by  a  strong  spring  of  wire  pressing 
agiiiust  it.  Tbe  quality  of  the  sound  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  tlie  length  ana 
form  of  the  pipe  in  which  tbe  reed  is  placed.  The  free  reed  differs  from  the  beating 
reed  in  tliia,  that  tlie  tongue  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  opening,  and  strikes,  not  the  edge 
of  the  opening,  but  the  air.  The  admission  of  a  current  of  wind  causes  it  to  yield  so 
as  to  let  the  air  pass,  while,  after  recovering  its  position,  it  is  carried  by  its  momentum 
cquiilly  far  on  the  other  side,  and  continues  vibrating  so  long  as  the  current  of  ah-  is 
continued,  the  result  of  tbe  pulSiUions  being  a  musical  note.  The  invention  of  the  free 
reed  has  been  ascribed  to  M.  Grenie.  a  Frenchman,  who  brouclit  it  into  use,  but  it  has 
been  long  known  to  the  Chinese.  Its  note  is  more  smooth  ana  mellow  than  that  of  the 
beating  reed,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  a  pipe,  which  is  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  hitter.  Besides  being  occasionally  adapted  to  organ-pipes,  it  is  used 
without  a  pipe  in  the  harmonium  (q.v.).  * 

BEED,  Ahdsew,  d.d.,  1787-1863;  b.  London;  worked  at  his  father's  trade  of 
vatch-making.  spending  his  leisure  in  study;  ler.rncd  Hebrew  and  Greek;  entered  the 
collegiate  anatheologieiU  seminary  at  Hiickney;  was  past<)r  of  the  Independent  church 
in  New  road.  East  London,  fur  50  years.  One  of  tbe  most  successful  preachers,  and 
pastor  of  one  of  the  larLc-^t  churches  of  the  metropolis,  be  yet  found  time  to  establish 
and  visit  the  Hiicknc-y  f^iiunmar-school  and  five  national  benevolent  institutions.  He 
established  schools  ToV  llic  children  of  s:iilors,  founded  the  first  penny  bank  for  savlAgs, 
and  was  active  in  pro  i:oiing  Sunday  and  day  schools  for  the  industnal  classes. 

He  liad  remarkoble  power  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  pnictical theology;  also  many  hymns.  In  3835  ho  visited  the  United  States  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Congregational  union  of  Britain,  and  on  his  return  published  Ftwt  to  the 
Americun  C/iUrc/ies,  2  vols. 

REED,  Sir  Charles,  1819-81;  b,  Eugland;  elected  to  parliament  for  Hackney  in 
1872;  visited  the  United  States  ill  1873  as  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance.  He  was 
president  of  the  Sunday-school  union  of  England  aud  "Wales,  and  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News. 

REED,  Edward  James,  b.  England,  1330;  educated  at  the  scientific  and  naval  con- 
plnietion  school  at  Portsmouth;  became  a  recognized  authority  on  ship-building,  and 
sccrctnrvof  the  nava.1  architects' in.'ititute.  In  1866  be  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment chief  naval  con.structor,  and  built  many  iron-clads.  There  was  some  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  turret  ships,  nnd  in  1870  he  resigned  his  ofBce.   In  1874  he  was  returned  to 

Snrliament  as  a  liberal.  He  has  published  several  papers  cn  iron-shlp-building  and  kin- 
red  topics. 

REED.  Hesrt,  i,l.d.,  1808-54;  b.  Philadelphia,  grsdnated  at  the  unlverdty  of 
Pennsylvania,  1825;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  In  1881  he 
bec:une  an  in;;triictor  in  the  university  of  Pcnnsylvanin.  and  in  1835  professor  of  rtiet- 
oric  and  En<rli^h  tilcraturo.  He  published  several  lecturec  and  essays  on  English 
histoiT.  langiiafre,  and  literature,  the  most  important  being  /jectureg  on  EngCiah  Ztiero* 
ture  {1855). ' 

REED,  Joseph.  1741-85;  b.  N.  J  :  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He 
studied  law  in  EiiLHAnd.  Itegnn  practice  at  Trenton,  and  in  1767  necame  deputy  secretary 
of  New  Jersey.   On  his  return  in  1770  from  a  sccoud  visit  to  England,,  where  he  mar- 
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rted,  he  removed  to  Philadelphin,  served  on  the  committee  of  correspondence,  and  was 
president  of  the  first  PfuusylTiuiia  convention  in  1773.  The  same  year  he  wtis  a  delegiiie 
to  the  continental  consn'eKs  mid  becunie  Washington's  secretary  and  aid-de-camp,  lie 
was  Bdjt.gCD.  during  the  New  Jersey  campaign,  whose  success  was  due  in  no  smtill 
degree  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ground.  He  inclined  the  posts  of  chief- justice  of  Pt^nu- 
sylvauta  and  brig.geu.,  and  remained  in  the  annj  as  a  Tofunteer  without  pay.  He  M-as 
a  member  of  congress  in  1778,  and  signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  At  this  time 
^ov.  Johnstone,  one  of  the  British  conimiHsioners,  offered  him  £10,000  and  the  best  offioe 
in  America  if  he  would  exert  himself  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  colonists  and  Oreiit  Britain.  Reed  replied:  "lam  not  worth  purchasing;  but  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britaiuisnotrichenough  tobuy  me."  He  was  president  of  the 
Pennaylvania  supreme  executive  council  1778-81,  supprewed  the  revolt  of  the  Penn^l- 
Tonla  line  In  the  latter  year,  and  had  previously  caused  the  trial  of  Arnold  for  malnd- 
minlstration.  Bancroft  s  charee,  in  his  Hiitory,  that  Reed  was  in  Britiflfa  pay,  has  given 
rise  to  a  sharp  ccmtroveisy,  and  b  not  tisaally  deemed  well  supported. 

KEE3>,  WiLLiAX  Bradford,  ij,.d.,  1806-70;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  the 
FennsvlvBuia  university,  1833.  He  sti^ied  law  and  began  practice  after  his  return 
from  Mexico,  where  he  went  in  182d  as  private  secretaiy  to  the  U.  S.  minister.  In  1888 
he  was  made  attorney -general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1857  minister  to  China,  where  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  1858.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  New  York  World  and 
Quarterly  Boniev),  aind  published  a  numl>er  of  biographical,  literary,  and  historical 
papers. 

REED  INSTRUMENTS.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  had  an  instrument  comprised 
in  a  series  of  tubes  with  tongues,  played  upon  by  the  mouth,  as  early  in  their  histoir  as 
we  know  anything  about  them.  For  the  accoraion  we  are  indebted  to  Qermany,  where 
it  was  invented  in  18S9.  Reed  organs  were  invented  in  the  United  States,  the  first 
patent  having  been  taken  out  in  1813,  and  including  all  reed  iDBtruments.  It  was  not 
until  five  or  six  years  Inter  that  a  reed  organ  was  actually  made,  and  then  it  was  vetj' 
imperfect.  Between  1835  and  1885  a  large  number  of  reed  instruments  were  deviseu, 
mostly  intended  to  be  played  by  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  concertina.  The  reed  organ 
was,  m  fact,  an  enlargement  of  tbu  accordion,  conceived  when  that  instrument  hiid 
grown  to  a  size  that  was  unwieldy.  This  l>ecame  an  instrument  with  free  reeds  and 
without  pipes,  supplied  with  wind  by  the  working  of  the  foot.  Under  the  names  of 
seraphine,  melodeon,  and  harmonium,  it  was  gradually  improved  until  it  liecame  ac 
instrument  of  great  power  and  sweetness.  The  melodeon  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr. 
J.  Carhart  as  early  as  1886,  and  ten  years  later  his  instruments  were  bdng  largely  manu- 
factured, and  became  very  popular.  In  his  instrument  the  reeds  were  acted  upon  by 
inflowing  streams  of  air,  by  means  of  a  special  arrangement  of  the  bellows.  This  was 
still  further  improved  later  on  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Needham.  A  new  discoveiy  in  this  dircc- 
tion  was  that  of  the  effect  produced  by_  curving  or  twisting  the  reeds,  and  was  made  by 
Mr.  Emmons  Hamlin  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  appIie»rto  thenow  well-known  Mas^on 
&  Hamliaorgan.  At  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855,  the  American  reed  organs  produced  a 
marked  impression,  and  this  has  been  increased  with  the  promulgation  of  each  new 
improvement  in  these  instruments.   See  Habhoniuic,  ante. 

BEED  XAOE,   See  Typha. 

BBEB  WABBIEB.   See  Warbleb. 

BEE7,  in  naval  matters,  is  a  portion  of  a  sail  Included  between  the  bottom  of  On  sail 
and  a  parallel  row  of  eyelet-boles  a  short  distance  above  it,  or  between  such  row  of 
eyelet-hole?  and  a  parallel  row  higher  up.  The  object  of  the  reefs  is  to  reduce  the  siae 
of  the  sail  when  tlie  wind  becomes  boisterous.  For  this  purpose  cords  are  inserted  at 
each  eyelet-hole,  which,  when  the  sail  is  unreefed,  hang  freely.  When  the  intention  is 
to  take  in  a  reef,  the  sail  is  slightly  lowered;  the  men  climb  out  along  the  yard  or  boom 
below  its  lower  edge,  fold  the  loose  sail  on  the  yard,  and  fasten  the  reeflng-lines  securely 
round  the  yard  and  sail  thus  folded.  There  are  also  systems  of  small  ropes  in  s<ane  ships 
by  which  the  sail  mav  be  reefed  from  the  top  without  the  men  incurring  the  danger  of 
going  out  on  the  yard  during  tempestuous  weather. 

BEEL,  a  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  may  be  danced  by  two  couples,  but 
admits  a  greater  number.  The  music  is  in  general  written  in  common  time  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  measure,  but  sometimes  in  jig  time  of  six  quavers. 

'BEEL-WIKBIKO  XAOHUIE,  a  beautiful  contrivance,  now  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  sewing-thread.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  winding  the  thread  on  to  the  reels  upon  which 
it  is  sold  for  use;  and  not  only  does  it  turn  a  number  of  reels  round  so  as  to  wind  the 
cotton  upon  them,  but,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  every  turn  is  so  managed  that  the 
cotton  is  reeled  with  the  most  beautiful  regularity,  each  turn  of  the  tiircad  being  lud  on 
by  the  side  of  the  previous  one,  and  never  crossing  it. 

BB-XVTBBnr&  AVeLE,  in  fortification,  is  an  angle  in  the  line  of  works  of  which  the 
ap«c  points  away  from  the  front  As  an  example,  the  flanks  of  a  bastion  make  re-enter 
ing  angles  with  the  adjoining  curtains.   Advantage  la  conunonly  taken  of  the  oom- 
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paratiTtily  efaeltered  position  of  these  angles  to  form  placet  d'armea  for  the  assembly  of 
troops. 

BE-XNTST  Is  a  legal  term  used  in  leaeep,  whereby  the  landlord  stipulates  for  power  to 
re-enter  the  premises  in  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  non-payment  of  rent  after 
tlie  lapse  of  a  specified  period  from  the  time  it  became  payable.  Before,  however, 
the  power  of  re-eutiy  can  be  ezerclaed,  all  the  conditions  must  be  Btrictly  complied 
with. 

REES,  Am&HAM,  174S-1835;  b.  Wales;  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  academy. 
He  was  for  many  years  mathematical  tutor  there,  and  pastor  of  a  Pres^terian  church 
in  Southwark.  In  1788  be  was  settled  over  a  church  in  the  Old  Jewiy.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  andLinnsBan  societies.  He  edited  Chamber's  Cgdr^padia,  1781-66,  and  SeM'9 

C^dapadia,  45  vols.,  1800-19. 

XEETE  (Sax.  gerefa,  Gcr.  graf).  a  magistrate  existing  in  early  times  in  England  and 
elsewhere  id  northern  Europe,  whose  duties  were  at  Urst  principally  fiscal.  lu  theSaxua 
period  in  England,  he  represented  the  lord  of  a  district,  whether  township  or  hundred, 
at  the  folkmote  of  the  county;  and  within  hia  district  he  levied  the  lord's  dues,  and  per- 
formed some  of  bis  judicial  functions.  The  word  still  survives  in  the  shire-reeve 
or  sheriff  {tcyr-gerefa),  who  wna  at  first  iisseasor  to  the  ealdorman  or  earl,  who,  along  with 
the  bishop,  presidai,  but  afterward  becumc  himself  the  presiding  oflicer.  Similar  func- 
tions were  exercised  in  boroughs  by  an  elective  officer  called  the  portreeve.  In  Angto- 
Baxon  times  all  the  English  boroughs  were  subject  to  Uie  rule  of  a  portreeve,  for  whom 
tU-j  Norman  conquerors  snbstitu^  a  bailiff,  who.  In  the  larger  towns,  was  allowed  to 
assume  the  appellation  of  mayor. 

BEETS,  a  verb  used  in  speaking  of  ropes,  signifies  the  passing  of  a  rope  through  any 
hole,  dead-eye,  block,  or  pulley,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  is  to  be  used, 

REEVE,  Henbt,  d.&l.,  b.  England,  1818;  educated  at  Geneva  and  Munich.  In 
\S37  he  became  rezlstrar  of  the  privy  council,  which  office  lie  retains.  He  became  editor 
>f  the  EeUabargh  Heoiew  la  1853.  Amoushia  works  arc  a  translation  of  De  Tocqueville's 
Dentaeraejf  in  America,  and  of  Guizot's  Wa^ington;  and  the  Jettmal  qf  the  Beigm  cf 
King  Qen^  IV.  and  WiUiam  /K,  by  0.  C.  F.  Grevllle. 

REETE,  Taffing,  ll.d.,  1744-1828;  b.  Long  Island;  educated  at  the  coll^  of  New 
Jersey.  In  177d  lie  begun  to  practice  law  in  Litchfield.  Conn.,  where  12  years  later  he 
3egan  the  famous  Litclitleld  law-school,  the  first  in  this  country.  He  conducted  this 
411  1830;  after  1798  in  association  witli  judge  James  Gould.  Many  men  eminent  in  the 
,>olitjc8  and  the  law  in  later  years  were  pupils  here.  He  wtis  a  justice  of  the  Connecticut 
supreme  court  1788-1814.  He  published  legal  treatises  on  the  Laa  ofjieseente  and 
Domestic  Helationa. 

KEETES,  Sims,  an  eminent  tenor,  b.  at  Woolwich  in  1821.  Before  attaining  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  a  clever  performer  on  various  instruments,  and  tolerably  well 
versed  in  composition :  and  at  that  etaW  age  he  was  appointed  organist  and  director  of  the 
choir  in  the  church  of  North  Cray  in  E!ent.  His  musical  education  was  conducted  under 
J.  B.  Cramer,  T.  Cooke,  and  other  artists  of  note.  He  first  appeared  in  public  as  a  baritone 
at  Newcastle  in  1839.  His  de^nt  was  a  complete  success;  and  he  acquired  fresh  fame  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  order  to  perfect  his  voice  and  style,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
after  studying  there  for  some  time,  appeared  a  Milan  in  the  tenor  part  of  "  Edgardo"  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  when  his  smging  electrified  the  audience.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1847,  and  coming  out  at  Dniry  Lane  as  "  Edgardo,"  wns  immediately  recognized 
as  the  first  living  EDglish  tenor,  and  was  enga^^ed  in  1848  at  Her  Majesty's  theater.  In 
1851  he  was  equally  successftd  as  first  tenor  at  the  Italian  opera  In  Paris.  One  of  his 
best  original  parts  was  in  Hacfiuren's  opera  of  Sobin  Hood,  produced  in  1660. 

XSIBBEHOB,  as  a  1^1  term,  means  the  sending  by  a  cout4,  or  by  agreement  of  the 
muties,  the  decision  of  a  matter  to  an  arbitrator,  or  to  an  officer  of  the  court  or  master. 
In  cases  where  parties,  without  going  the  length  of  commencing  litigation,  agree  to  arbi- 
tration, they  usually  execute  a  deed  or  agreement  of  submission;  but  after  litigation  has 
begun,  if  the  judge  think  it  would  be  better  that  an  arbitrator  should  settle  the  dispute, 
an  order  of  reference  is  drawn  up  for  that  purpose. 

BEFESEH"DABT,  a  name  given  in  the  early  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  a  public  officer, 
whose  duty  was  to  procure,  execute,  and  dispatch  diplomas  and  charters.  The  office  o£ 
crreat  referendary  to  the  monarchy  of  France  merged  eventually  in  that  of  chancellor. 

AEEIVINO  OF  ICETAIS.  The  last  operation  connected  with  the  smelting  of  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  some  other  metals,  is  usually  calletl  the  refining  process.  With  copper, 
for  example,  the  impure  or  "  blister"  co[iper,  containing  from  ^ty  to  98  per  cent  of  the 
metal,  alloyed  usually  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  tm,  antimony,  etc.,  is  melted  In  a 
refining  furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air.  By  this  meana,  the 
foreign  metals  present  become  oxidized,  and  rise  to  the  surface  as  slag,  which  is  skimmed 
lift;  tlie  oxide  of  copper,  formed  during  the  process,  being  afterward  reduced  by  throw- 
ing coal  on  the  surfaw  of  the  melted  metal,  and  stirring  with  a  pole  of  green  wood. 
The  disengagement  of  ga<%s  from  Ihe  wood  during  the  "poling"  causes  the  loetal  to 
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splash  about,  and  so  expose  every  portion  of  it  to  tlio  reducing  action  of  tlie  coal;  tlius 
tlie  oxide  of  copper  is  dc-prived  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  copiM!v  rendered  nciirly  pure. 

Tin  is  also  refined  liy  tlirowiog  bilieta  of  green  wood  iuto  it  -while  in  n  ihellcd  stalf. 
-which  has  tile  effect  of  bringing  impurities  to  the  surface  as  froth,  in  a  somewhat  uuiilar 
"nay  to  tJie  oxidiziuj;  of  foreign  metals  in  copper.   See  Tin. 

Lead  is  purifiecT  from  antimouy  and  tiu  by  an  analogous  mode  of  oxidation,  and 
silver  is  separated  from  it  by  a  special  process.    See  Lead. 

The  refining  of  iron  is  a  name  applied  to  the  process  for  partially  scpaniling  tlie  carbon 
from  cast  iron,  and  is  described  under  Ikon,  Of  the  less  important  metnls  used  in  the 
arts,  zinc,  antimony,  luid  mercury  do  not  usually  undergo  anv  spcciiil  rcf  ning  process; 
aluminium,  it  is  said,  will  not  afterward  purify  when  once  rc(fuccd  to  the  metallic  state; 
and  nickel,  of  which  Qcrman  silver  is  largely  composed,  is  refined  by  a  process  or  proc- 
esses kept  strictly  secret  by  nuuiufacturers. 

We  may  'state  here  that  no  metal  is  ever  quite  pure  in  its  commercial  state,  even 
though  it  lias  gone  through  the  usual  operation  of  refining,  but  all  are  to  a  certain  extent 
alloyed  -with  certain  others.  For  the  great  majority  of  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
melals  Bbould  be  cbemically  pure,  ana  when  it  is,  Uiey  can  only  bo  made  so  by  refined 
chemical  processes. 

It  will  Iw  readily  understood,  however,  that  it  is  alwava  necessary  to  carry  the  ivfininp 
of  gold  and  silver  further  than  tlie  less  valuable  metals.  To  render  sold  sufilciently 
pure  for  manufacture  into  coin,  an  ingenious  process  has,  wltliln  the  last  few  ymrif. 
been  proposed,  by  which  fused  gold  is  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent  of  black  oxide  of 
copper,  and  then  stirred  so  as  to  oxidize  any  foreign  metals  wliidi  happen  to  be  present. 
The  oxide  of  copper  does  not  fuse,  but  is  Uisseramated  through  the  melted  metal,  and 
oxidizes  any  tin,  autimonj',  or  arefnic,  and  causes  them  to  rise  to  the  surface,  so  that 
they  may  be  skimmed  off.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
squa-regia — a  mixture  of  nitric  and  liydrocbloric  acids — and  prfecipitating  silver  (with 
which  it  is  almost  always  alloyed)  as  well  as  any  other  foreign  metals  by  cliemicils 
which  liave  do  action  on  the  solution  of  gold.  The  metallic  gold '  ia  afterward  precipi- 
tiited  as  a  finely  divided  powder,  by  a  suit  of  iron,  and  is  then  fused  and  cast  into  bat's. 

Silver  is  rendered  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and  tbc-.i 
firecipitating  tlio  metiil  with  common  salt  as  achloride  of  silver.  This  is  afterward  mixi-d 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  liy  introducing  bars  of  zinc,  a  chloride  of  zinc  is  fonneil, 
while  the  sliver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

BEFLECTXOir.  Sec  Catoptbicb,  Heat,  Ukdci.atory  Thbobt.  In  the  articles 
referred  to,  the  laws  of  reficction  arc  stated,  illustiiited  geometrically,  and  deduced  from 
the  modem  theory  of  tlie  nature  of  light  and  ntdiiint  beat. 

We  may  now  mention  one  or  two  curious  cii'cumstances  connected  with  reflecttoD, 
which  could  not  well  be  given  in  any  of  tliese  articles. 

In  ceneral,  a  reficcted  ray  is  more  or  less  jjofaiwed  (see  Polasization);  and  if  Uic 
reflecting  surface  be  metallic,  or  if  it  be  formed  of  a  subistanoe  of  high  refractive  index, 
as  diamond,  it  is  in  gcucral  eUipticaUy  polarized. 

In  various  cases,  principally  known  by  the  laborious  investigations  of  Brewster 
(q.v.),  the  color  of  the  reflected  light  not  only  differs  from  that  of  the  incident  light,  but 
is  different  for  different  imgles  of  incidence,  and  for  different  azimuths  of  the  plane  of 
rc'fltKition.  The  theoretical  explanation  of  these  very  singular  facts  has  not  been  as  yet  very 
satisfactorily  given.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  reflection  froui  the  surface  of  a  metulUc  or 
a  crystalline  substance  is  one  wliicii  preSL-uts  difiiculties  of  a  very  formidable  kind,  prin- 
cipally from  the  want  of  definite  date  for  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  fuiidameDtal 
by]>othesis;  and,  in  a  secondary  manner,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  requisite  matiiemat- 
icul  Investigations, 

SE'FLEZ  ACTIOV.   Bee  NsKvous  Smnif. 

BEFOBK,  Paruahentaby.  the  name  generally  given  to  the  acta  whleb  passed  the 

legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1833,  by  which  an  extensive  change  was  made  in 
the  system  of  parliamentary  representation.  Purlinmentttry  reform  hod  for  many  years 
before  been  a  topic  of  popular  agitation.  So  far  back  as  1T83,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Pitt  for 
a  reform  of  the  franchise  was  Inst  by  a  majority  of  30,  and  similar  motions  in  the  years 
1783  and  1785  by  majorities  of  44  and  74.  The  horror  inspired  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolution  caused  a  I'eaction,  and  the  repression  for  a  time  of  all  liberal  tenden- 
cies; and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  French  war  that  the  desire  for 
reform  ajmin  manifested  itself.  Horcantile  distress  bad  added  to  tlie  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion, winch  was  fomented  by  the  revolutions  of  1880  in  France  and  Belgium;  and  an 
adjustment  of  the  inequalities  of  the  rcpreFientiitive  system,  with  an  extended  franchise, 
WHS  looked  forward  to  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  under  which  the  community  labored. 
The  demand  for  parliamenlarv  reform  became  more  imperious  on  the  death  of  George 
IV.  and  accession  of  William  IV.  Meetings  were  held  over  all  the  country,  and  tliough 
there  was  no  open  rioting,  a  constant  alarm  was  kept  up.  On  the  i-esignalion  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  Nov.  16,  1880,  the  celebrated  reform  ministry  of  earl  Grey  came  into  oflSce. 
Parliament  assembled  on  Feb.  S.  1881.  and  on  Mar.  1  lord  John  Russell  proposed  his 
0rst  scheme  of  reform.  After  a  long  and  animated  dlficussion.  the  bill  passed  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  1.   On  the  motion  for  a  committee,  "* 
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an  nmendmenl,  tbat  the  number  of  representatives  for  England  and  Wnk>s  should  not  be 
diminished;  and  liieHmendment  being  curried  by  a  majurit  j  of  8,  theministry  abandoned 
tlie  bill,  and  resorted  to  a  dissolution.  Tlie  cty  arose  through  the  country  of  "The  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill;"  and  when  the  new  parliament  assembled  on 
June  14,  u  large  majority,  including  the  wliole  of  the  county  members  for  England, 
excepting  four  or  five,  were  pledged  to  support  tlie  bill,  which  was  again  introduced  on 
June  24,  and  passed  the  thinl  xei^Uig  of  Uie  liuuae  of  commons  by  a  majcnity  of  118. 
The  upper  hoinic,  however,  threw  it  out  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  41 ,  and  par- 
liiimeut  was  immediately  prorogued.  It  rensBembled  on  Dec.  6,  and  on  Dec.  13  the  tbiid 
rvform  bill  was  introduced  in  the  commons  by  lord  John  Ruesell,  which  did  not.  like  the 
former  bills,  diminish  the  number  of 'members — a  concession  which  the  oppcmttiou  consid- 
ered as  an  improvement,  and  it  hada  majority  of  116  on  the  third  reading.  In  the  lords,  ihe 
second  reading  was  cj'.rrifd  by  a  majority  of  9,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  committed. 
In  committee,  lord  Lyndhurst  carried,  by  a  majority  of  35,  a  motion  that  tlie  disfran- 
chising clause  sliould  be  postponed,  and  the  eufrancuising  first  considered;  on  which,  the 
king  having  refused  to  acceite  to  ii  creation  of  peers  sufficient  to  carry  the  bUI,  Uie  min- 
istry resigned.  A  week  of  intense  public  agitation  followed.  The  government  were 
Induced  to  resume  office  on  the  king  granting  them  full  povers  to  secure  majorities  by 
the  creation  of  peers;  but  eventually  that  expedient  was  avoided  by  a  ttutllcioiit  number 
of  lords  absenting  themselves  to  leave  ministers  a  majority  on  the  third  reading,  when 
the  bill  passed  by  a  niiijoi-ity  of  84,  receiving  the  royal  assent  by  commission  on  June  7. 
1833.  Reform  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  inimcdiately  afterward  introduced 
and  mrrled.  For  the  details  of  the  alterations  made  by' these  several  measures  on  the 
distribution  of  mernK'TS  and  tlie  electorni  qualification,  see  Parliauekt.  The  changes 
effected  were  so  sweeping  as  to  cause  many  of  the  advocates  of  reform  to  be  apprehenfilve 
that  the  balance  of  the  constitution  would  be  disturbed  by  tbepiepoederanceof  the  dem- 
ocratic element;  but  the  determination  of  the  masses  was  such,  that  the  conservative 
influences  of  the  country  were  powerless  to  stay  or  modify  the  measure.  Yet  no  sooner 
was  tite  contest  at  an  end  than  a  reaction  followed,  falsifying  equally  the  hopes  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  and  the  fears  of  its  opponents. 

In  1854  a  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  by  lord  John  Bussell  for  a  further  exten- 
don  of  the  suffrage;  bat  it  was  unaccompanied  with' anything  like  popular -excitement, 
and  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war.  A  reform 
bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Disnieli  in  1859  was  rejected  in  the  commons  by  a  majoilty  of  S9. 
and  the  consequence  was  a  dii^solution  and  change  of  ministry.  The  ministry  of  lord 
Palmerston  and  lord  John  Kussell,  which  succeeded  to  power,  introduced  and  uterwnrd 
withdrew  a  reform  bill. 

Ko  one,  remembering  amid  what  apathy  that  took  place,  would  have  expected, 
within  so  few  years,  to  see  the  subject  revive,  and  assume  such  laree  dimensions,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  of  1864  first  ^ve  new  life,  and  his  declaration,  that  it  lay  with  those 
who  refused  the  elective  franchise  to  justify  the  refwid,  sounded  the  commencement^f 
the  new  agitation.  At  the  general  election  of  186S,  reform  was  necessarily  much  die- 
cussed.  The  death  of  lord  Palmerston  gave  the  country  a  ministry  in  which  lord  Russell 
led  the  house  of  lords,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  house  of  commons.  This  ministry 
was  not  long  in  attacking  the  subject,  and  the  reform  dif^cusnions  of  1866.  so  valuable 
as  preparing  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  question,  commenced.  The  ministry  adopted 
8  suf^estion  which  Mr.  Bright  h<td  made,  and  tabled  first  a  bill  dealing  with  the  frau 
chise  alone.  Its  proposals  were  of  a  moderate  enough  d«cription,  its  leadinu;  provisions 
being  to  give  the  franchise  to  occupienof  premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £7  in  horoughs. 
Slid  of  £14  in  counties.  At  the  desire  of  the  opposition,  led  by  Mr  Disraeli  and  Tonl 
Stanley,  government  introduced  its  redistribution  of  scats  bill,  and  the  two  bills  were 
combined  and  sent  to  committee  together.  In  committee,  parliament  proved  unmanage- 
able. Several  clauses  were  carriecl  by  the  narrowest  majorities,  till  at  length,  on  the 
comparatively  small  question,  whether  "clear"  or  "ratable"  annual  value  should  be 
taken  as  tlie  basis  of  the  franchise,  government  was  left  in  a  miDority  of  seven.  The 
leaders,  true  to  the  traditions  of  party,  resigned,  and  left  the  question  of  reform  to  the 
conservalivea. 

The  resignation  was  beneficial  to  progress,  in  the  autumn  following  it,  numerous 
mass  meetings,  conducted  in  general  with  perfect  order,  were  held;  and  some  unlucky 
speeches  of  me  opponents  of  any  reduction  of  Ihe  franchise  were  employed  more  or  less 
unfairly  In  order  to  get  a  starting-point  for  the  kind  of  eloquence  that  such  meetings 
require.  It  now  became  plain  that  the  main  drawback  to  inform,  tbe  alleged  Indiflei  ence 
of  the  working  classes,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Reform  therefore  became  inevitable ;  and  it 
was  equally  clear  that  if  reform  was  to  be  carried  by  tlie  conservatives,  the  country  would 
not  accept  from  them  a  measure  of  the  moderate  diaractcr  which  it  would  have  gladly 
taken  from  the  liberals  shortly  before. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  1867,  it  is  said,  found  the  oimistry  of  lord  Derby  anil 
Mr.  Disraeb  stnl  undecided.  But  it  was  necessary  todo something.  The  queen's  speech 
cccnrdinglv  broached  the  matter;  and  in  Ihe  beginning  of  the  session.  Mr  Disraeli  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  subject  by  way  of  resolution.  His  resolutions,  however,  were 
Tiinie,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Disraeli  then  (Feb.  25;  1867)  mode  a  n>eech,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill,  with  a  £6  rating  francliise  in  borQiig^,  a  £20  rating 
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in  counties,  and  with  some  of  what  were  called  "fancy"  franchises.  With  the  redistri- 
bution guestioo  he  proposed  to  deal  much  as  his  actual  hill  afterward  dealt.  This  pro- 
posed bill  was  understood  to  be  a  compromise  with  a  eection  of  the  cabinet  not  favorably 
aisposed  to  reform.  However,  as  it  did  not  succeed  in  makiag  matters  smooth,  tlie 
leaders  of  the  government  are  said  to  have  reverted  to  what  vna  their  original  policy. 
The  dissendents,  lord  Camarroa.  lord  Cranbome,  and  gen.  Peel,  then  resigned,  and  (on 
of  Mar.  18)  the  reform  bill  of  1887  was  intfoduced. 

The  bill  surprised  the  country.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  since  said  that,  so  far  hack  as  1859, 
he  aud  lord  Derbrcame  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  £10  line,  at  which  the  reform  act 
of  1^3  had  fixed  the  borough  franchise,  were  disturbed,  there  was  uo  other  fixed  line 
tenable;  and  he  has  made  the  further  revelation,  that  he  spent  the  interval  between  1869 
and  1887  in  educating  his  party  to  the  belief  that,  if  the  borough  franchise  was  to  be  dealt 
with  at  all,  it  must  be  dealt  with  In  the  boldest  manner.  His  bill,  therefore,  carrying 
out  this  policy,  proposed  thnt  alt  householders  within  boroughs  who  were  rated  for  the 
payment  of  poor-rates  should  be  entitled  to  vote.  There  were  certain  "securities" 
attached  to  this  proposal.  The  householder  must  have  resided  two  years  in  the  borough, 
iiod  must  have  personally  paid  his  rates.  Further,  the  "fancy  franchises,"  which  agaiu 
made  their  appearance,  had  coupled  with  them  what  was  called  the  "dual  vote,'  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  to  every  householder  who  possessed  one  of  tliem  a  second  vote 
in  addition  to  the  tlrst,  which  his  house  would  give  him.  In  counties,  the  bill  proposed 
It  £15  rating  franchise,  and  all  existing  francliises  were  permitted  to  remain.  In  redis* 
tribution  of  seats,  the  bill  proposed  to  take  the  second  member  from  each  borough  of  less 
than  7.000  inhabitants,  and  to  divide  these  scats,  together  with  the  seats  taken  from  the 
corrupt  boroughs,  ia  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  lai:ger  couutieB  and  boroughs, 
giving  one  also  to  London  university. 

The  bill  was  not  permitted  to  pa;^  without  many  alterations.  Government,  eitlier 
influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  for  reform,  or  convinced  that,  as  reform  was  at  any  rale 
unavoidable,  It  was  better  that  it  should  pass  tinder  Uicir  tuaua^ment  than  under  the 
management  of  their  opponents,  were  quite  resolved  that  a  bill  should  pass.  They 
yielded  to  the  house  whenever  they  well  coutd,  and  when  they  could  not,  the'  threat  of 
dissolution  at  once  brought  the  house  to  reason.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  session 
admits  of  being  shortly  stated. 

The  borough  franchise  remained  substantially  as  first  proposed.  Much  of  the  session 
was  lost  in  devi^og  clauses  by  which  the  rating  principle  could  be  applied  to  those 
tenants  whose  landlords  compounded  for  their  rates.  The  principle  was,  however,  main- 
tfdned;  and  an  amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  Oladstone,  with  a  view  of  fixing  tlie  hard 
and  fast  line  of  .-£5,  was  rejected.  But  by  a  new  clause,  the  system  of  compounding  was 
put  an  end  to,  so  that  the  franchise  was  really  given  to  all  householders  except  those 
excused  from  rating  on  the  score  of  poverty.  The  period  of  resideuce.  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Ayrton,  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  McCuUagh  Torrens, 
an  important  addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  the  lodger  franchise.  Mr.  Disraeli's  bill 
•f  1859  had  contained  a  provision  of  the  kmd,  and  something  like  itwiis  a^ruin  added. 
It  gives  votes  to  all  lodgers  who  have  occupied  for  a  year  lodgings  whicli  would  let 
unfurnished  for  £10,  and  who  apply  to  be  put  on  the  roll. 

The  county  franchise  was  reduced  from  £15  to  £12  rating;  and  there  was  added  (on 
Mr.  Oolville's  motion)  a  reduction  of  the  copyhold  and  leasehold  franchise,  ^ving  votes 
to  all  owners  or  life-renters  of  the  free  unnuai  value  of  £&  in  property  other  than  freehold, 
which  continues  to  yield  a  403.  franchise. 

The  dual  vote  was  early  abandoned,  and  its  abandonment  involved  that  of  the 
"  fancy"  franchises.  These  have  now  only  intwest  as  matters  of  history;  but  as  the 
name  appears  often  in  the  discussions,  it  shou'd  be  mentioned  that.  In  their  Inst  form, 
tlicy  proposed  to  give  votes  to  all  who  paid  £1  annually  In  direct  taxes  (not  including 
licenses),  who  belonged  to  certain  of  the  better  educated  professions,  or  who  had  £S0 
in  a  savings  bank  or  in  the  funds.  Mr.  Mill's  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
women  found  73  supporters.  The  vote  by  ballot  wiis  rejected,  equally  with  the  govern- 
ment proposal  to  take  the  vote  by  means  of  voting-papers. 

The  comparatively  restricted  proposals  of  the  government  with  regard  to  redis- 
tribution of  seats  were  considerably  extended.  On  Mr.  Laing's  amendment,  the  limit  at 
which  boroughs  then  returning  two  members  should  hereafter  return  only  one,  was 
raised  from  7.000  inhabitants  to  10,000.  This  gave  88  seats  to  be  distributed,*  making, 
with  the  7  seats  forfeited  for  bribery  by  Die  boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Yarmouth,  Reignte. 
and  Totneas,  45  in  alt.  Of  these,  35  were  riven  to  tlic  larger  counliea,  whldh  were  sev- 
erally divided  into  two  or  more  distrlclB  for  the  purpoae.f   To  V.orougiis,  10  new  mem- 

*  The  borouKhs  from  which  one  member  each  was  taken  were  Andover,  Bodmhi,  BrtdfEenorth, 
Bridport,  BuckiDfrham,  Chichester,  Chippenham.  Chipping- Wycombe,  Cirencester,  Cockermouth, 
DeTlzes,  Dorchester.  Evesham,  Great  Marlow,  Ouildford.  Harwich,  Hertford.  Honiton,  Huntingdon, 
Knaresborough,  Leominster,  Lewes,  Lichfield.  Ludlow,  Lymlnf^ton.  Hnldon.  Marlborough,  New  Mal- 
ton,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Poole,  Blchmond,  Bipon,  Stamford,  Tavistock,  Tewkeebury,  Thetford, 
Weils,  and  Windsor. 

t  West  Kent,  Nortti  L^Dtashlre,  East  Surrej'  falrendy  having  two  members  each),  aud  Routh  I>an- 
caablre  (ahwulj'  wiUi  three  m«mDerB).-were  subdivided,  and  two  members  glvea  to  each  divlBi<m, 
which  absorbed  7  senta:  and  the  coimties  of  Chtsster.  Uerbv.  Dwon.  Enex.  IJqcoId,  Norfolk,  Somer- 
set, and  Stafford,  together  wilh  the  West  lUdlng  (.all  already  hi  two  divisions,  with  two  members 
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ben  were  given — 8  "by  way  of  additional  members  to  borouglia  already  poBsessing  mem- 
bers, nnd  11  to  new  borouglM.*  To  the  university  of  London,  one  meral)er  was  given, 
TAt.  Laing's  proposal  to  make  the  scheme  of  redisiribution  sUUmore  extenaive.  by  apply- 
ing to  all  borouglis  having  fewer  than  5,000  iohabitauis  the  »yat«iu  of  grouping  which 
prevaile  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  waa  rejected. 

The  onW  amendment  of  importancu  which  the  house  of  lords  succeeded  iu  making 
was  the  addiUonof  the  system  of  representation  of  minorities.  Uy  this  system,  persona 
voting  in  London,  where  four  members  are  returned,  cannot  vote  for  more  than  three; 
and  in  the  counties  and  boroughs  which  return  three  members,  cannot  vote  for  more 
than  two.  The  object  U  to  prevent  a  majority,  which  may  possibly  exceed  the  minority 
by  only  one  man,  from  monopolizing  the  whole  representation.  Ihe  plan  appeared  first 
iti  lord  John  Russell's  bill  of  1654,  and,  having  then  been  unpopular  with  both  sides, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  proponed  since.  Mr.  Disraeli  took  occasion.  In  introduc- 
ing his  bill,  to  declare  himself  against  it.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  to  add  it  in  tlie  commons; 
and  his  propoealwas  supported  by  audi  men  as  lord  Crauborne  among  the  conservatives, 
and  Mr.  Hill  and  Hr.  Fawcett  among  the  liberals.  Mr.  Bright  joined  the  government 
in  opposing  it,  and  it  waa  lost  by  a  majority  of  141.  In  the  house  of  lords,  its  insertion 
waa  again  proposed  by  lord  Cairns,  and  carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  most  of  the 
conservatives  voting  for  it  against  the  government.  When  the  lords's  amendments  were 
considered  in  the  commons,  it  was  the  only  one  of  them  which  was  agreed  to.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  scheme  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Hare,  for  carrying  out  the 
principle  in  a  rigorous  and  complete  manner,  was  found  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  day. 

The  opportunity  of  paitsing  the  reform  bill  was  taken  to  provide  for  some  minor 
improvements.  The  inconvenience  of  having  parliament  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the 
crown  was  obviated,  and  it  was  provided  that  ministers  of  the  crow'n  and  tlieir  subor- 
dinates changing  from  one  ofllcc  to  another  should  not  have  to  suhniit  to  re-election.  A 
boundary  commission  was  appointed  to  readjust  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  and 
counties.  Mr.  Fawcett's  proposid  to  throw  tho  necessary  expenses  of  elections,  such  as 
-  the  expenses  of  polling-places,  sheriffs,  etc.|  on  the  borough,  or  county  rates,  was,  how- 
ever, rejected. 

Such  is  the  reform  act  (for  England)  of  1867.  Its  passing,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
from  the  temper  of  the  government  and  its  power  of  controlling  the  house,  was  at  no 
lime  in  serious  risk.  'Hie  most  critical  period  was  when  Mr.  Coleridge's  amendment 
w!is  brought  forward,  with  the  view  of  making  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  of 
Ibo  £5  rating  limit;  and  here  the  government  were  served  by  the  defection  from  the  lib- 
erals of  "  the  tea-room"  party — a  large  number  of  "extreme"  and  "independent"  liberals, 
some  of  whom  really  preferred  the  quati  household  suffrage  scheme  of  the  government, 
and  others  of  whom  were  only  resolved  that  a  bill  of  some  kind  should  pass.  Hr.  Glad- 
stone's amendment  was  thus  defeated. 

Acts  similar  to  tlie  Englisli  one  were  passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  In  the  ses^^ion 
of  18GS.  The  borough  franchise  for  Scotland  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  England, 
being  conferred  on  every  man  who  has  for  twelve  months  occupied,  as  owner  or  teniint, 
any  dwelling  within  the  borough,  except  he  has  Iwen  exempted  from  poor-rates  on  the 
grtmnd  of  inability  to  pay,  or  has  fiiilea  to  pay.  Scotland  has  also  the  £10  hxlgcr  fran- 
chise. In  Scottish  counties,  proprietorship  to  the  extent  of  £5  of  clear  yearly  value 
confers  a  vote;  the  limit  of  the  tenant  franchise  is  £14.  The  Scottish  act  disfranchised 
seven  English  boroughs,  and  gave  seven  additional  repiesentatives  to  Scotland— twu  of 
these  being  assigned  to  the  universities,  and  the  TOSt  to  the  larger  towns  and  counties. 
The  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  of  St.  Andrews  return  one  member  jointly;  as  do  those 
of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The  Irish  act  made  no  alteration  in  the  county  franchise, 
but  reduced  that  of  boroughs  to  a  £4  rating  occupation. 

As  thus  chosen  the  house  of  commons  was  composed,  in  1868,  of  the  following  repre- 
sentatives: 

Of        (atfesand    tTnlver-  iwMai 
OountlM.  Borougbs.  attles. 

England  and  Wales   187  807  6  48B 

Scaiaiid   83  S8  S  60 

Ireland   64  87  «  lOB 

United  Slngdom   "SOO  ^  Itt 

BETOBKATIOH.  The  ref(rrmaiion  denotes  Uie  great  spiritual  and  eccleftiastical 
movement  which  took  place  In  Europe  in  the  16th  c,  and  as  the  result  of  which  tlie 
national  churches  of  Britain,  of  Denmnrk,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland,  and  of  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  became  separated  from  the  church  of  Kome.  In 
other  (»untrics,  such  as  Hungary  and  France,  the  same  movement  detached  large  per- 

Mofa).  were  dlrided  Into  three  parts,  each  represented  two  memberfl,  which  absorbed  the  other  18 
■eatA. 

*  BfrmhiKhara.  LeedR,  Liverpool.  Manchester.  Merthrr-Tydvl].  and  Salford  ffot  each  an  additional 
member.  The  Tower  Hamletx  were  subdivided,  and  two  additional  members.  Chelsea  was  made 
f  borouR:h.  returning  two  members:  and  the  following  borouehs  were  appointed  to  retiini  one  each: 
Burnley'.  DarUi^on,  Oewsbury,  Qraveaeod,  the  Hortlepoola,  Hiddtesborough,  Stalevbridge,  Stockton, 
and  Wednertmiy.  D;gi,„g^     LiOOg  IC 
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tions  oT  the  popuktion  fnim  the  Itoman  Catholic  faith,  yet  without  leading  to  a  national 
disruptinu  with  the  pupiicy, 

Tliti  ciiuscs  of  this  inomneut  were  manifold;  hut,  m  may  be  supposed,  they  present 
themselveB  ia  very  different  lights  to  members  of  the  different  religious  comrounious. 

To  Frotostanls,  the  reformation  appears  as  the  natiirul  result  of  causes  which  had 
long  been  at  work,  and  which  it  needed  but  a  fitting  nccasion  to  call  into  active  opera- 
tion. The  church  of  Itome  hud  gradually,  from  the  6th  c,  or  the  time  of  Gregory  Uitt 
great,  extended  not  merely  ils  infltiencc,  but  its  direct  control  and  government,  over  all 
the  countries  of  westeni  Europe — in  many  places,  as  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  imrt  of 
Eu^land,  displacing  tlie  old  niilioiial  churches,  which  had  been  planted  in  earlier  times, 
nudwliieh  had  survived  under  comparatively  simple  forms  of  government.  Although 
Bumc  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  the  exact  constitution,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the 
old  Scoto-Irifih  church,  there  cna  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  direct 
Ruperlntcndcnce  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  varying  struggle,  not 
terminating  till  the  13th  c,  that  the  popes  fully  established  their  authority,  and  set  up 
over  this  ancient  churcli  a  completed  hierarchy  connected  with  Rome.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  this  in  view  that  some  features  of  the  reformation  can  be  clearly  understootl 
and  appreciated. 

The  natural  result  of  the  wide-spread  supremacy  of  the  Roman  church  was,  that  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  cbureli  b«»me  gr^ually  more  and  more  merged  in  its  mere 
machinery  of  external  government.  Evervthing  that  could  give  power  and  efficiency  to 
it  OS  an  institute  was  carefully  watched  and  nursed;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  the  15tlt 
c,  and  even  earlier,  spiritual  life  be^an  to  die  out  in  the  center  of  this  vast  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  Rome  itself,  the  baiefoi  effects  of  such  spiritual  decny 
speedily  began  to  tell  through  all  its  borders.  The  growing  corruption  showed  itself  in 
many  forms — in  a  prevailing  ignorance  among  the  monks  and  higlier  clergy;  in  the  per- 
version of  ecclesiastical  olBct's.  imd  especially  in  the  grossly  materialistic  abuse  of  spirit- 
ual privileges  and  censures.  Tiie  ignorance  of  the  monks  is  depicted  in  strong  colors  iu 
the  satires  of  Erasmus  and  Buchtman,  and  in  such  books  as  the  Epistola  (Jmcurorvm 
Virorum.  The  great  impetus  which  the  friars  bad  g^ven  to  the  papal  power  in  the  13th 
C.  had  died  out.  They  had  sunk,  from  being  zealous  and  active  prcachera,  into  bigots 
and  mendicants,  cumfJering  tbe  ground.  Tbe  secular  clergy  were  hardly  less  corrupted; 
in  many  cases  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  hud  no  mterest  in  the  spiritual  duties 
of  their  office,  and  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life,  or,  at 
best,  to  the  duties  of  political  or  military  activity.  The  revival  of  the  old  classical  lit- 
erature in  Italy — tbe  ^irit  of  wluit  is  called  the  renaiataiux — accelerated  this  moTenient 
of  spiritual  decay.  The  papacy  itself  became  hulf-pagan.  The  church  was  little  cored 
for  even  as  an  organ  of  ^vemment;  It  was  used  as  on  engiac  of  self-aggrandizement 
aud  the  most  extravagant  luxury. 

These  general  causes,  however,  might  have  proved  ineffident  to  produce  any  such 
radical  change  as  the  reformation;  they  had  been  long  felt  and  deplored,  ■W3'cliffe  in 
England,  and  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  bad  denounced,  in  the  most  vigorous  mnniier, 
the  prevalent  abuses;  they  bad  excited  a  widespread  popular  interest,  and  even  to  some 
extent  secured  royal  favor.  But  the  overbearing  power  of  tbe  cburch  proved  too  strong 
for  the  reforming  spirit  in  its  earlier  manifestations.  In  the  midst  of  his  evangelical 
activity,  Huss  was  betraved,  through  tbe  promise  of  a  safe-conduct,  into  making  Uis 
api>carance  at  the  council  of  Constance  in  1414.  No  sooner  was  he  fairly  in  the  power 
of  the  council,  than  lie  was  confronted  with  certain  articles  of  abjuration;  and  refusing 
to  submit  without  being  convinced,  he  was.  in  defiance  of  the  pronnse  mndc  to  him. 
condemned  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic.  The  rising  spirit  of  reformation  was  temporanly 
uneuched  in  the  tlames  which  consumed  the  intrepid  martyr  of  Bohemia.  Tbe  council 
did  nothing  effectual  to  repair  the  abuses  which  he  had  denounced.  The  church 
remained  nppiu-ently  strong  after  a  temporary  cxeitcmcnt  and  alarm. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  throughout  the  15th  c,  new  seeds  of  preparation  for  the 
gi-cat  work  were  everywhere  ripening.  The  litenir^'  movement  begim  in  Italy  was 
spreading  in  Gernuiny.  in  England,  and  elsewhere.  Reuchlin  arose  iu  Germany.  Eras- 
mus in  Holland;  Enjrlinid  we'leomed  tlic  latter  as  a  student  in  the  early  reign  of  Henry 
VIII..  while  he  was  eng^ed  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Various  manifestations  of  spiritual  life  showed  themselves,  especially  in  the  Rhine  conn 
try.  The  brethren  of  lite  Common  Lot  took  up  m  a  more  evangehcal  form  the  succes- 
sion of  the  brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whose  teaching  bad  degenerated  into  a  species  of 
spiritnallstic  pentheism.  Gerhard  Gniot  and  Thomas  &  Kempis  represent  this  compara- 
tively evangelical  leMiicnc-y,  and  springing  from  them,  various  men — the  best  known  of 
whom  is  John  Wcssel  of  GrBningen — have  been  called  "reformers  l>efore  the  reforma- 
tion." If  we  add  to  these  Influences  the  Internal  political  agitations  of  the  GJcrmnnic 
empire — wliose  traditional  opiK>sittQn  to  the  pn])acy  was  by  no  means  forgotten — the 
gi'owth  of  a  heallby  politicid  activity  in  many  of  the"  great  municipalities  of  tlie  empire. 
We  i^\a\\  find  abundaut  incitements  to  tiie  reformation  in  the  social  state  of  Europe, 
especially  of  Germany,  and  in  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  It  required 
onlv  a  deflnitu  Bftark  tf>  kindle  tbe  slumbering  agitation,  and  this  was  not  long  wanting 

^Vhatever  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  as  tbeoreticnily  stated,  it  is  not 

denied  by  tbe  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  institution  that  ti  has  at  aU^11ines.be(iL  liable 
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to  the  gravest  abuse;  nnd  it  so  happened  that  at  the  period  in  question  the  abuse  had 
risen  to  a  scundalmis  hL-iirht.  See  IsDfLOEJitE.  An  iii,'C'm  of  ihis  system,  of  the  iiiime 
of  Tclzel,  n  Doniiiuum  Itiiar.  ctime  inlo  Saxony  in  the^ycar  1517,  and  estahlislied  bini- 
Evlf  not  far  fruin  WiUeubvrg,  for  tlie  purpose  of  disi>outi^  of  papal  iudulj^nccs.  ilu 
teas  a  man  of  low  and  unscnipiUous  character,  g^ftcfl  with  ^itt  Tolubility,  and  hv 
carried  on  his  tnifflc  in  a  pecuHarly  offensive  and  Rhamelesw  manner.  Luther,  M-ho  had 
been  recenlly  creiilod  a  doctor  iu  the  Hoiy  Scriptures,  and  entered  upon  his  career  as  ii 
tca(;iier  in  tlie  university  of  Wittenberg,  was  rouBcd  to  indiji^niliuD  by  ■what  he  heard  of 
tlie  doin^  of  this  ni:in.  He  s;tw  tlie  evil  influence  of  ihe  system  upon  the  members  of 
his  own  flock,  and  dctLTmiiied  to  raiae  hts  voice  against  it.  "  Qod  willing,  1  will  heat 
a  hole  in  his  drum,"  he  cxcluhncd,  with  reference  to  the  coarse  vcltemvDce  with  whicli 
Tetzel  commended  the  value  of  his  wai^.  He  poated  on  the  door  of  the  church  of 
"Wittenberg  his  famous  95  theses,  and  thereby  created  Mich  a  popular  excitement  that 
Tetzel  wtis  silenced,  and  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  fleld.  This  was  the  be^nniug  of 
the  reformation  iu  Germany.  Luther's  attention  once  aroused  to  the  workmg  of  the 
pupal  system,  he  proceeded  to  examine  it  in  different  aspectfi,  and  the  result  was,  that 
his  resolution  to  assail  it  strengthened  as  he  advanced.  Neither  cajoling  nor  threals, 
neither  the  bland  softness  of  Cajctjm,  nor  the  blundering  polemics  of  Eck,  were  of  avail 
to  silence  him.  A  papal  bull  was  at  length  fulminated  against  him;  ami  he  consum- 
mated his  audacity  by  burning  tlie  bull  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Wittenljeig,  on  the  mem- 
orable 18th  Dec.,  1680. 

About  tiie  same  time,  and  without  any  concert  whatei'er,  a  similar  movement  against 
the  sale  of  indulgences  took  place  in  Bwitzerlnnd.  In  1520  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  had 
the  charge  of  promulgating  the  indulgences  there,  were  opposed  by  Zwingli,  a  pmicher 
in  Zflrich.  His  opinions  were  declared  to  be  heretical  by  the  two  great  univei-silie.«  of 
Cologne  and  Louvain;  but  he  declared  himself  unmoved  by  the  voice  of  Catiiolic 
nutliority;  the  magistrates  and  people  of  the  city  supported  liim;  and  tlie  result  wiis  ilu' 
active  spread  of  the  reforming  spirit,  not  only  tlirougtiout  ZDrich,  but  tlic  neighboruig 
cantons  of  Sckaffliunsen.  Bui^l,  and  Bern. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  advanced  iu  his  work.  He  addressed  the  "  Christian  nobles" 
of  Germany,  loudly  declaring  tliat  the  time  to  rise  against  Rome  was  come.  "  Talk  of 
war  against  the  Turk,"  he  cried;  "tlie  Roman  Turk  is  the  fattest  Turk  in  the  world; 
Roman  avarice  the  greatest  thief  that  ever  walked  the  earth:  all  goes  into  the  Romau 
sack,  which  has  no  bottom,  and  all  in  the  name  of  God  tool"  Step  by  step  he  opened 
ills  eyes  to  the  errors  of  tlie  papacy,  and  no  sooner  readied  a  new  conviction  himself, 
tliaii  he  launched  it  forth  into  tiie  world.  He  pronounced  against  the  seven  sacraments, 
in  favor  of  only  three — baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  penance.  He  contended  for  the 
use  of  tlie  cup  to  the  laity.  His  rapid  writings — no  fewer  than  three — in  the  same  year, 
which  he  closed  by  burning  the  papal  bull  (1530),  circulated  in  tlioiisands,  and  were 
eagerly  read.  Nearly  all  Germany  was  aflame  with  the  new  spirit,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  empire  would  be  wholly  lost  to  the  papacy. 

The  interposition  of  Charles  Y.  produced  at  this  crisis  a  tempomiy  Interruption  in 
the  progress  of  the  reformation.  Charles  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  in  Jan., 
15^1,  and  Immediately  summoned  at  Worms  a  diet  of  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  tlie 
empire.  The  papal  leaders  exerted  fhemselv^  to  have  Luther  summarity  condemned  at 
tlie  (iiet.  Tliey  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  the  emperor  issue  an  edict  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  reformer's  writings;  but  the  estates  refused  to  pul)lish  it  unless  Luther  was 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  adversaries,  under  safe-conduct,  and  answering 
before  the  diet  to  the  thar^es  preferred  agrtinst  hira.  Lutlier  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  the  assembled  autliorities  of  Germany  at  Worms.  He  gladly  and 
proudly  embraced  the  summons.  His  journey  thitherward  was  a  kind  of  triumphal 
piTocesalon,  so  enthusiastically  did  the  people,  and  even  some  of  the  priests,  greet  hiui 
along  the  route.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  Worms  chanting  "  Eln  fcsle  Burg  ist  uumt 
Gott" — the  Marm'llaiae  of  the  reformation,  as  has  l>eeii  remarked.  The  same  nicht, 
however,  the  intrepid  monk  was  heard  iu  an  agony  of  prayer  in  his  room,  overwholnicil 
by  the  solemnity  of  his  circumstances.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  dtiy  ik; 
made  his  appearance  before  the  diet,  and  confronted  its  assembled  statesmen  nnd 
princes — a  scene  grand  and  striking  in  its  features,  wliich  liaa  been  often  painteil.  He 
WHS  utved  to  retract;  but  he  was  immovable.  In  a  speech,  first  in  German,  and  then  iu 
Latin,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  abide  by  what  he  had  written,  and  called  upon 
the  emperor  nnd  the  states  to  take  into  consideration  the  evil  condition  of  the  church. 
Icat  €h)d  ahould  visit  the  empire  and  German  nation  with  his  judgments.  A  diivrt 
answer  was  demanded  from  him  whetlier  he  would  retract  or  not,  "  I  neither  can  nor 
dare  retniet  anything."  he  replied,  "unless  convinced  by  reason  and  Scripture;  my  con- 
science is  captive  to  God's  Word,  and  it  la  iieitiier  safe  nor  light  to  go  against  conscience. 
Thetc  1  take  my  stand.    I  can  do  no  otherwise.    So  help  me,  Qod.  Amen." 

It  WAS  evident  that  Luther  was  not  to  lie  intimidated.  He  remained  some  days  in 
Worms;  but  neither  persuasion  nor  threatening  availed  with  him.  He  received  orders 
to  depart;  and  in  tlie  end  of  April  lie  set  out  on  his  way  home.  Aa  he  left  Eisenach  a 
few  days  afterward,  and  was  pasj^ing  through  a  narrow  defile  near  the  fortress  of  Alten- 
stein,  he  was  seized  by  two  nnned  hoi-semen  with  attendants,  carried  to  the  neighboring 
castle  of  the  Wariburg,  and  liiere  Iwlged  in  safety.   This  apnurently  violent  ^jsuK  vus 
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tlic  friendly  act  of  bis  noveretgn,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  to  protect  him  from  Ihc  destruction 
tliat  hifl  intrepid  conduct  vas  certain  to  liave  called  down  upon  Uina  had  he  remained  at 
liberty.  The  baa  of  tlte  empire  hod  followed  him,  and  temporary  ol>scurity  was  his 
only  safety. 

The  reformation  suffered,  however,  from  the  absence  of  his  guiding  hand.  Carl- 
st.idt  and  otiiers,  when  left  alone  at  Witteuberg,  gave  tlie  rein  to  many  excesses.  Reform 
seemed  likely  to  merge  into  licenseJ  Tlie  beart  of  Luther,  after  a  year's  residence  iu 
oliscurity,  was  incontrollably  stirred  within  him  to  be  at  bis  old  post  again,  directing 
and  controlling  tbe  spirit  of  innovation;  and  he  rel|irned  to  Wittenberg  in  Marcb,  1522. 
The  lawless  movement,  however,  whiclj  had  received  impulse,  was  not  to  be  restrained. 
It  broke  out  in  many  quarters.  Social  oppression  and  misery  added  to  tbe  flames  of 
fanaticism.  Tbe  peasantry  rose  in  arms,  headed  by  tlie  Anab^tist  AlQuzer,  and  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  i/nr  ragco  tbronghout  Qermany.  Luther  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
stem  the  unhappy  tide  affairs;  exhorted  the  nobles  on  one  hand,  and  tbe  pe«^sants  on 
tbe  other ;  and  at  no  part  of  liis  career  did  he  show  a  higher  spirit  and  wisdom,  although 
he  has  not  always  got  tbe  credit  of  tliis. 

Witli  bis  hands  thus  full  of  practical  labor,  he  plunged  at  the  same  time  into  a  viuleut 
controversy  with  Era-sinus,  which  by  no  means  reflectcd^o  much  credit  on  him.  Bnis- 
mu3  and  he  had  hitherto,  nllhough  in  different  ways,  co-operutcd  in  tlie  same  cause;  but 
they  were  men  of  such  different  spirit  and  temper,  thut  a  separation  between  Ibem  was 
Inevitable.  Luther  had  felt  this  for  some  time,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  come  to  an  open 
breach.  "Do  not  join  your  forces  to  our  adversaries;  publish  no  books  against  me, 
and  I  will  publish  none  against  you,"  be  had  said  in  a  letter  in  1524,  On  the  pub1ic;v- 
lion,  however,  of  Erasmus's  treatise  De  Ltbero  Arlntrio,  Luther  could  no  longer  hold 
silence.  He  responded  in  tbe  same  yesir  152.'),  by  his  couoter-treatisc,  De  Strw  Arbitriif/ 
and  the  war  of  words  waged  hotly  and  vehemently  between  ihem.  Luther  was  not  only 
hearty  but  violent  in  denunciuiion;  his  indignation  sunk  into  coarseness,  while  the 
audacity  of  his  logic  plunged  him  into  unguarded  and  even  unmoral  paradoxes,  which 
left  him  gravely  open  to  the  cold  and  telling  sarcasms  of  his  opponent.  IIo  was  evi- 
dently himself  little  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  even  his  warmest  admirers  cannot  see 
much  to  admire  in  the  spirit  and  zeal  wliicti  he  manifested  on  this  ocension. 

Hitherto  the  reformation  had  not  received  any  legal  establishment.  Frederick  of 
S:ixony,  while  warmly  protecting  Luther  und  his  followers,  did  not  yet  take  anj-  steps 
to  displace  Romanism  by  legal  enactment,  and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  reformed  churcli. 
This  was  now  done,  however,  by  Fi-ederick's  successor.  He  commissioned  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  to  prepare  a  now  fonn  of  chnrdi  government  and  church  service  for  his 
dominions.  His  example  was  followed  by  tbe  oilier  princes  and  states  in  Germany  tliat 
had  renounced  the  pap>al  supremacy.  The  reformation  tlius  obtained  substantive  exist- 
ence and  civil  support.  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  spiritual  movement,  it  became  hence- 
forth lilso  a  political  power.  This  im|xirttint  result  siiowed  itself  conspicuously  at  the 
diet  of  Spires  in  1526.  An  endeavor  made  at  this  diet  to  suppress  tbe  new  religious 
movement,  and  to  Insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  papal  seutence  against 
Luther  and  his  followers,  was  successfully  opposed  by  a  majority  of  tbe  princes  and 
representatives  of  t-tates;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  princes  should 
have  full  power  to  order  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their  own  dominions  as  they  thought 
proper.  This  resolution  served  grcHtly  to  extend  the  i-eformation,  The  emperor  was  too 
busy  for  some  yeai-swith  his  own  affiurB  to  be  able  to  interfere  with  tlie  course  of  events; 
and  tbe  reforming  cause  was  in  the  mean  time  greatly  streugtheued  and  advanced  in 
various  states  of  Germany, 

Tliis  period  of  progress  and  tranquillity,  liowever,  was  soon  interrupted.  A  new  diet 
was  convoked  at  tlie  same  place  in  1529;  and  under  tbe  more  powerful  influence  of  the 
papnl  party,  backed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  brother,  who  presided  in  the  diet, 
the  measures  of  the  former  diet  were  recalled,  and  all  clianges  in  religion  declared  to  be 
unlawful  except  such  a»  migbt  be  autltorizcd  by  an  approaching  general  council.  It  was 
tben  that  tbe  elector  of  Siixnny,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  otber  princes  of  tbe  empire 
who  had  already  embraced  tbe  reformation,  and  established  it  in  their  dominions,  made 
t\  solemn  protest  t^iinst  the  action  of  this  diet — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  tbe 
name  of  Prote$tanU,  which  has  since  attached  to  all  tbe  followers  of  the  renjrmation.  See 

PjiOTESTANT. 

While  tlie  reformation  thus  ran  its  course  in  Germany,  and  was  adopted  by  tlie  civil 
authorities  in  many  states,  it  was  making  corresponding  progress  in  Switzerland,  and 
there  at  length  also,  after  a  famous  nnd  elaborate  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1538,  under 
the  counfeniiDce  of  tbe  civil  autborities,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  abolished,  and 
the  reformed  doctrines,  in  even  o  braader  and  more  deflnitc  shape  tban  in  Germany, 
were  declared  to  be  tbe  only  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Basel  continue(l 
to  be  tbe  main  centers  of  the  reformed  niovenient  in  Switzerland;  but  the  reformed  Attc- 
trines  gradually  exteixled  throughout  llie  great  majority  of  the  cantons.  Chiefly  tbo!^ 
snrroimding  the  lake  of  Lnoeme  remained,  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  strongly  attacheil 
to  llie  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  reformers  in 
Switzerland  and  Glermany  concerned  the  doctrine  of  the  eucbnrtst.  Luther,  while 
atiandoning  the  doctrine  of  a  lileral  conversion  of  the  bread  of  the  eucharist  into  tbe  Imdy 
of  Christ,  known  under  the  name  transubstuutiation,  held  to  a  modifi^^^^^^;|i^  doc- 
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trine,  under  the  name  of  consubstantiation.  Tbe  bread  did  not  become  the  body  of 
(  lirist  Ulerttlly,  but  it  contained  the  body  of  Christ.  Christ  was  in  the  bread  as  nwlly 
"as  the  ■word  In  the  scabbard  or  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  dove."  Zwini^li,  on  the  com  ran-, 
and  his  co-reformera  in  Switzerland,  tllscnrded  all  outward  presence  of  Chiist  in 
the  eucharist.  The  service,  in  their  view,  w»s  merely  uiemorial.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
((uickenetb;  the  flesh  profltelh  nothing:"  a  pas^a^e  which  they  applied  to  prove  the  wonh- 
lesdness  of  any  supposed  eating  of  tlte  body  of  Christ,  even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

The  disputo  which  arose  on  tliis  subject  between  tbe  r^ormera  of  Geminny  and 
Switzerland,  and  especially  between  their  reapective  leaders,  LutlierandZwIngli,  proved 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  cause.  Philip  of  Hesse  sought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  Zwingli,  Bucer.  and  Occolampadiiis  met  with  Lulber  and  Meianclithon 
at  Murhurg  in  tbe  year  1529,  on  his  invitation,  and  held  a  long  conference,  but  without 
any  result.  Luther  was  not  to  be  moved  in  a  matter  which  he  held  to  be  of  tbe  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  combatanta  separated  with  their  opinions  unchanged. 

When  Charles  V.  perceived  the  flnnDcss  of  tbe  Frotesiant  princea  in  the  poution 
■which  they  had  taken  up,  he  became  anxious  for  temperate  and  conciUatory  measures. 
In  an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna  he  urged,  but  without  success,  the  necessity  of 
a  ^neral  council,  and  at  the  same  time  took  means  to  convene  personally  with  the 
pnnces  at  a  new  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In  the  view  of  this  important  convention 
the  reformers  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  a  statement  of  their 
special  doctrines.  The  basis  of  this,  the  famous  Cmifemon  of  Avgdmrg,  was  17  articles, 
delivered  by  Luther  to  the  elector  at  Torgau.  which  had  been  adopted  at  a  conference  at 
Schwabacli  in  1529.  These  articles,  enlarged  and  polished  by  the  careful  and  moderate 
ix>n  of  Melnnchtbon,  were  submitted  in  38  chapters  to  the  diet  which  met  at  Ausa- 
burg  in  June,  1S80.  Twenty-one  chapters  were  occupied  witli  tbe  statement  of  tue 
opinions  of  tlie  reformers,  and  the  remaining  seven  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  errors 
of  popery.  The  reading  of  this  confession  by  the  chancellor  of  Saxony,  in  name  of  the 
Protestant  states,  made  an  earnest  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  diet.  The  papal 
authorities  submitted  a  reply,  which  was  approved  by  the  emperor,  and  ordered  by  him 
to  be  accepted  as  a  conclusion  of  the  religious  differences  which  bad  arisen.  Tbe  Prot- 
estants responded  instead  by  an  answer  to  the  (mpnl  document,  which  was  afterward 
expanded  by  Melancbthon,  and  publialued  under  ute  title  of  Apoiegyfor  the  Confmum  of 
AugAurg. 

The  religious  schism  between  the  emperor  and  many  of  the  states  of  Germany  seemed 
now  approaching  a  crisis  which  could  only  terminate  in  war.  A  i-enewed  decree,  ex- 
ceeding in  severity  that  of  Worms,  was  launched  against  the  reformers.  They  on  their 
part  appreciated  the  solemnity  of  the  crisis,  and  met,  headed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
first  nt  SmalkaJd,  and  then  at  fVankfort,  in  the  years  1680  and  1581,  when  they  entered 
into  a  trea^  of  defensive  alliance,  and  encouraged  each  oUier  in  the  resolution  to  main- 
tain their  religion  and  liberties  agdnst  the  threatened  encroachmenta  of  the  imperial 
edict.  To  Heniy  VIII.  of  En^and,  who  was  at  that  time  just  beginning  his  own  erratic 
career  of  reformation,  they  sent  a  special  invitation  to  co-operate  with  them,  on  the  basis 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Conftmon'of  AvgtbuTg,  an  invitation  to  which  he  responded,  but 
which  issued  in  no  practical  result.  The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  strongly  hostile 
attitude  which  lie  had  assumed,  was  not  prepared  as  yet  to  plunge  into  hostilities.  The 
Turks  were  meoat^ng  tbe  frontier  of  the  empire;  he  had  bis  own  personal  obiecta  to  gain 
in  the  advancement  m  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  tbe  dignity  of  king  of  tbe  ncmiMU,  an 
object  which  be  could  not  accomplish  without  a  majority  m  votes  at  an  Imperial  diet. 
He  was  content,  therefore,  to  enter  anew  into  negotiations  with  the  Protestant  princes, 
and  after  many  unavailing  projects  of  reconciliation,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
betweeu  them  at  Nuremberg  in  1583.  The  Protestants  agreed  to  support  him  against  the 
Turks,  and  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans;  while  the  emperor  in  his 
turn  agreed  to  abrogate  tlie  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  allow  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  reli^on  until  some  settlement  by  a  genmd  couunl  adiet  of 
the  eminre. 

It  was  the  emperor's  necessities,  and  not  his  will,  .which  consented  to  the  peace  of 
Nuremberg;  there  was  no  prospect,  therefore,  of  its  being  lasting.  But  the  Protestants 
availed  themselves  of  their  temporary  repose  to  strengthen  theniselvra  and  extend  their 

f tower.  The  emperor  continued  to  urge  the  pope  to  convoke  a  general  council.  At 
ength,  in  1588,  Paul  III.  issued  a  summons  for  a  council  to  meet  nt  Mantua  in  the 
following  year;  but  the  duke  of  Mantua  being  disinclined  to  receive  so  many  turbulent 
guests  into  his  quiet  city,  the  project  did  not  take  effect.  In  anticipation,  however,  and 
convinced  that  no  council  convened  under  the  excluHve  influents  of  the  pope  would  deal 
fairly  with  the  subject  In  dispute,  the  Protestants  met  at  Smalkald  in  the  year  1587,  and 
while  solemnly  protesting  agai  nst  a  mere  Italian  or  papal  council,  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  a  new  summary  of  their  doctrines,  drawn  up  by  Lnther,  to  be  presented  to  the  assem- 
bled bisliops.  This  summary  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Smatkatd  Artieiet,  and 
along  with  the  Confessum  of  Avgtiturg  and  the  Apology  for  the  Coj^mien,  constitutes  to 
this  day  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church, 

At  length,  in  1546.  the  same  year  in  which  Luther,  WMU  out  by  his  many  toils,  died 
somewhat  suddenly  at  Eisleben,  a  council  assembled  at  Trent.  It  was  socMO^ident  that 
no  compromise  was  practicable  between  the  Protestant  ud  the  £Kyi1ilcfilf4&@n$<H'l@^ 
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eiiles  prepared  to  try  the  venture  of  war.  Wlien  the  council  of  Trent  promulgated  its 
decrees),  and  the  reformed  princes  in  the  diet  of  llalisbou  protested  against  theiruuthority, 
the  emperor  raised  an  army  lo  compel  llieir  obedience.  Tiicy,  on  their  part,  were  ready 
witli  their  forces,  and  marched  into  Bavaria  against  the  einixtror.  Tiie  results,  in  the 
first  tostance,  were  severely  dit<astrous  to  ilie  Protestant  cause,  chiefly  through  the  divisioa 
of  the  princen,  and  especially  the  perfidy  of  Maurice,  the  nephew  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
Various  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  compromise  were  agtda  attempted,  in  M-hich 
Melanchthon  took  a  prominent  pnrt ;  but.  as  before,  they  came  to  notliing.  A  change  of 
fortune  gave  a  temporary  triumph  to  the  Protestant  arms,  and  the  result  was  that  Charles 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  at  Pnssau,  in  1552,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  Protestant  liberties  of  Germany,  The  Protestanis  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  notU  tlie  meettug  of  a  diet  which  tthould  settle  a  pei'mauent  religions 
peace;  and  in  re  tarn  they  agreed  to  lend  assistanoe  agniDst  the  Turks,  who  were  still  men- 
acing the  fmotlets  of  the  empire.  The  promised  diet  assembled  at  Augshurg  In  1555,  and 
framed  articles  for  the  religious  pacification  of  Germany,  according  to  which  all  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith  were  left  iu  tlie  undisturbed  eiijoj-ment  of  the  rights 
which  they  had  acquired,  were  freed  from  papal  domiuutiou,  and  allowed  to  order  their 
religious  concerns  as  seemed  hcst  to  them;  Frole»tanta  aud  Catholics  alike  being  bound 
to  respect  each  others' convictions,  and  not  to  injure  or  persecute  one  another  on  account 
of  religion,  under  penalty  of  l>eing  proceeded  against  &8  enemies  or  tlie  empire.  This 
treaty  of  Augsburg  tcrminatea  tlie  period  of  the  reformation  in  Germany. 

In  the  neighboring  countries  of  Denmark  and  Bweden.  tlie  progress  of  reformed 
opinions  had  proceeded  still  more  rapidly  than  in  Germany.  In  both  these  counlries,  the 
sovereigns  took  the  lead  in  coliirhtuning  their  people,  and  freeing  them  from  the  tyranny 
oF  the  church  of  Rome.  In  Sweden  particularly,  Gustavus  Vasa  showed  Iwth  great 
courage  and  prudence  in  carrying  out  a  reforming  poUcy.  He  invited  learned  Lutheran 
teachers  into  his  dominions,  and  sliowed  special  zeal  in  the  drculutioD  of  a  Swedish, 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  one  of  tlieae  teachers,  named  Olaus  Petri,  who  occu- 
pies the  most  prominent  place  among  the  Swedish  reformers.  At  an  assembly  of  the 
fttates  at  Westeraas,  in  10^,  while  there  formers  in  Gennony  were  Mill  Btniggling  for 
bare  existence,  it  was  unanimcuslv  resolved  that  the  Lutheran  doctrines  shoula  be 
adopted  in  Sweden,  and  a  Reformed  church,  entirely  independent  of  liome,  established, 
'riicsame  result  occurred  in  Denmnrk  in  1539.  when  an  assembly  of  the  Danish  stat<!S  at 
Odensee  gave  formal  sauction  to  a  plan  of  religious  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
drawn  up  by  Bugeahagcn,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  wliom  Christian  III.  hud  in- 
vited from  Wittenberg  for  the  purpose. 

In  France  the  progress  of  the  reformation  was  of  a  mucli  more  uncertain  and  waver- 
ing character.  As  early  as  1538  tlie  new  doclrines  had  spread  greatly  in  many  parts  of 
France,  under  the  countenance  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I,,  the 
constant  rival  of  Charles  V.  The  names  chiefly  associated  with  this  early  phase  of  the 
French  reformation,  besides  that  of  >lnrgaret  herself,  are  those  of  Lefcvre  and  Farel, 
tlie  latter  particuhtrly  a  man  of  active  and  flery  zeal,  who  had  been  oii^cinally  a  priest 
in  DauphinS,  and  whom  we  find  subsequently  associated  with  Calvin  in~ Geneva.  The 
university  of  Paris  became  for  a  time  strongly  infected  with  tlie  "  new  learning,"  and 
many  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  actually  inclined  to  throw  aside  the 
superstitions  of  Borne,  and  embrace  a  more  scriptural  form  of  faitli.  But  the  violent 
and  inconsistent  policy  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  faction  which  the  strugirle 
engendered,  gave  an  unhappy  turn  to  tlie  course  of  events  in  France,  and  prevented  the 
reformation  n-om  obtaining  in  that  country  anything  of  tlie  same  national  rccoguitiou 
that  It  obtained  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  lioth  Bare!  and  Culvia  were  driven  by  the 
violence  of  persecution  into  Switzerland,  The  latter  settled  for  a  time  at  Basel,  where 
he  completed  and  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes.  The  famous  preface, 
addressed  to  Fraacis  I.,  bears  the  date  of  Basel,  Aug.  1,  1585.  In  the  following  year 
he  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  Farel,  already  laboring  in  the  work  of  the  reformation, 
retained  him  by  a  "divine  menace,"  and  lie  began  tliat  great  career  ns  a  reformer,  theo- 
logian, and  legislator  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious. 

In  Spain  and  in  Italy  tlie  spread  of  the  reformntioo,  wliich  in  both  countries  had 
taken  an  active  and  hopeful  start,  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the  power  of  the 
inquisition.  The  church  of  Rome  was  able  to  bring  its  whole  force  to  bear  upon  these 
countries,  unchecked  by  nnlitical  hostility.  The  flames  of  martyrdom,  wliich  else- 
where seemed  to  kindle  a  aotihle  zeai  for  the  cause  which  they  aimed  to  destroy,  were 
here  kept  burning  with  snch  an  incessant  and  devouring  ci-uelty,  as  to  consume  all  life 
out  of  the  new  movement,  and  brand  the  name  of  Pnitestant  with  the  infamy  which,  la 
tlic  popular  mind,  always  attaches  itself  to  hof>cless  failure. 

The  same  policy  wiis  attempted  in  the  Nctherlanils.  Upwards  of  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  fallen  under  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son, 
Philip  II.  But  the  spirit  of  political  freedom  and  moral  earnestness  proved  at  length  aa 
equal  and  finally,  Uirough  a  protracted  and  bloody  conflict,  a  victorious  match  for  the 
blood-thirstiness  even  of'Philip  and  Alvn:  and  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  after  a 
Catvinistic  type,  were  at  length  established  in  the  United  Provinces,  along  with  the  politi- 
cal supremacy  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

The  reformation  in  Kngland  is  marlied  by  peculiar  fea^r^fr-^u(^^^j^f^t  of 
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popular  movemtnt,  dating'eTeii  from  th3  time  of  Wycliife,  and  a  srancwbat  inconsistent 
and  wavering  series  of  p^itical  chansvB  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Tudor  princes, 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  vL.  and  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  tlic  16th  c,  as  earl^  as 
the  tirst  movements  of  Luther,  there  are  indications  of  a  revival  of  evangelical  rtlii^ious 
life  amoQff  tite  tradesmen  of  Loudon,  and  the  peasunti'y  in  different  ptirts  of  tiie  counti-y, 
particularly  in  Lincolnshire.  The  popular  mind  had  begun  to  look  with  susiiicion  and 
ridicule  upon  some  of  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  uf  liomanisra.  A  ^lory  is  told 
by  Foxe  of  a  Lincolnshire  peasant,  busy  thrusliing  his  corn  in  bis  bant,  accotitcd  by  a 
ueighbor,  "  Good-morrow,  you  are  liard  at  work. "  ' '  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  ti-ansuhslantiatiou,  "  I  am  thrashing  God  Almighty  out  of  the 
straw."  The  reudeoce  of  Erasmus  in  Euglaad.  in  the  beginning  of  the  ivign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  stimulated  a  spirit  of  biblical  inquiry  among  the  educated  classes,  which,  while 
it  remained  for  the  moiit  part  faithful  to  the  chiircli  of  Borne,  as  in  the  case  of  More  nud 
others,  yet  helped  to  advance  a  reforming  movement.  The  study  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  eagerly  entered  upon  bv  a  few  students  at  both  umverBities,  especially  at 
Cambridge.  W'e  find  Biling.  Tyuoide,  and  Frith  associated  at  the  latter  place  in  IdSO; 
and  in  the  decade  following,  Cranincr,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  all  come  into  prominent 
notice^  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  latter  period — the  year  1539— a  year  before  the  meeting 
of  the  diet  of  Au^burg  in  Germany,  that  the  reformatiou  in  England  may  be  stud  to 
take  its  first  decided  advimce.  lu  this  year  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
manifold  ecclesiastical  abuses  prevailing  in  the  country,  were  the  subject  of  parlia 
mentary  legislation.  The  negotiations  as  to  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine  had  beet 
proceeding  for  some  time,  and  the  country  was  greatly  excited  by  the  cuur8C  of  events. 
In  15S3  Henry  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  his  former  miirriagc  with  Cathuriuu 
declared  void.  All  appeals  to  Kome  were  forbidden.  In  the  two  following  years  the 
sovereign  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  with  author- 
ity to  redress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  tlie  church;  the  moDasterios  were  dis- 
sMved;  and  parliament  petitioned  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  might  be 
authorized  and  set  up  in  churches.  In  all  this  course  of  reformation,  however,  there 
WHS  but  little  religious  impulse  on  Henry's  part,  for  we  find  bim  again,  in  1539,  yiL'lding 
violently  to  the  spirit  of  renction,  and  passing  the  famous  statute  known  as  the  six 
articles,  which  rendered  it  penal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantintion,  or  to  affirm 
that  priests  might  marry.  Citmmer,  who  had  been  for  some  years  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, bbored  to  prevent  their  passing;  and  Latimer  resigned  bis  bishopric  us  soon  as 
they  were  conflrmed. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VT..  in  1547,  the  reformation  greatly  advanced.  The 
statute  of  the  six  articles  was  repealed,  with  other  reactionary  measures  of  the  close  of 
Henry's  reign.  The  parliament  of  1548  established  the  use  of  tlie  book  of  common 
prayer;  the  clei^  were  jx  rmitted  to  marry;  the  cup  was  allowed  to  the  laity;  and  in 
1551  the  43  articles  of  religions  belief,  afterwaid  reduced  to  89,  were  promulgated. 
The  temporary  restomtion  of  popery  under  Mary,  and  the  final  eslabliahnieut  of  An^'li- 
can  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth,  arc  well-known  events,  belonging  to  the  special  his- 
tory of  these  reigns. 

In  Scotland  the  reforming  irapntsGs  h^n  with  Patrick  Hamilton  about  the  same 
time  that  Cranmer  and  Latimer  flrnt  appear  active  in  England.  Hamilton  was  educated 
in  Paris  and  in  Germany,  and  learned  there  the  doctrines  which  he  introduced  into  liis 
native- country.  There  was^omething,  indeed,  of  tlie  same  popular  movement,  known 
under  the  name  of  LoUardism  in  Scotland,  ns  in  England,  and  Hamilton's  preaching 
may  have  served  to  kindle  up  the  dying  embers  of  this  movement  His  early  death,  in 
1528,  undoubtedly  produced  agreat  cnect  "Men  began,"  says  Enox,  "  very  liberally 
to  speak."  "The  rcik  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  as  many  us  it  did  blow  upon. ' 
After  Hamilton,  George  Wishart  appears  as  the  next  hero-martyr  of  the  Scottish  refor- 
mation; and  in  connection  with  him — as  his  reverend  disciple  and  companion — we  first 
hear  of  John  Enox,  who  became  finally  the  great  leading  spirit  of  the  movement,  by 
wliose  influence  popery  was  extirpated,  and  tlie  reformation  established  in  Scotliind  in 
1560.  The  Scottish  reformation  followed  the  type  of  the  Calvinistic  reformation  in 
Geneva,  where  Enox  had  taken  refuge  during  the  period  of  persecution  in  Scotland, 
and  acted  for  some  years  as  the  companion  of  Calvin.  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  tlie 
falvic  of  the  reformed  kirk  set  up  in  every  respect  as  far  as  possible  in  opposition  to  the 
wtpal  system,  which  had  become  the  opprobrium  of  the  people. — Ranke'ti  Uvttoi-y  of  the 
Uefarmation  in  Oermany;  D"Aubign6'a  IlUtoi-y  tf  the  I^fornuition;  Waddiugton's  His- 
torp  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  great  religious  revolution  presents  itself  to  the  Protet^t- 
ant.  Catholic  students  narumlly  regard  it  very  differently;  and  although  the  mime 
Revokuatiok  has  come  to  be  generally  adopted  as  the  historical  designation  of  the 
religious  movemoit  of  the  16th  c.  this  name  is  only  accepted  by  Catholics  under 
protest,  and  as  a  conventioual  phrase,  the  rigorous  meaning  of  which  they  distinctly 
repudiate.  The  more  strict  writers  among  Catliolics  employ  in  its  stead  the  name 
*"  pseudo-reformation,"  or  "so-called  reformation," 

As  regards  the  event  itself,  Roman  Catholics,  while  they  admit  that  many  abuses 
existed  in  the  church  which  called  for  reform,  nnd  nany  superstitions  txisted  which 
deformed  the  true  chai^cter  of  Tcligion  among  the  ignorant  masses  uf  tbc^p«H>i)le.  cou- 
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tend  nevcrtlietess  not  only  that  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  these  abuses  and  siipersti- 
tioii3  an;  greutly  exaggerutsd.  but  also  that  the  task  of  refortuiog  them  did  not  imply 
either  the  necessity  or  tlie  lawfulness  of  a  separation  from  tlie  church.  They  assert  Unit 
the  conduct  and  cliBntcter  of  many  of  those  who  were  most  proniinenily  enga^d  in  the 
movement  prove  them  to  have  been  influeaced  by  con-upt  and  triwortuy  motives;  tliat 
in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the  obedience  of  Rome,  they  rather  soiijiht  emancipalion  from 
moral  and  disciplinary  restraint,  than  the  purification  of  the  religious  system  of  ihe 
church;  that  the  change  in  many  of  the  countries  in  which  it  was  effected  was  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  sovereign,  with  a  view  to  the  appropriatifin 
of  the  reveuues  of  the  church;  and  that  in  others  it  was  brought  about  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  excited  and  unrcssoning  multitudes,  who  were  taught  to 
confound  the  system  with  its  abuses,  and  who  were  incapable  of  diatineuishing  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  church  from  the  superatitioDS  wliicfa  were  justly  held  up  for 
reprobation.  And  thus  In  the  view  of  Catholics,  the  true  Befobhatton  of  the  church 
was  not  that  which  has  been  described  above,  as  carried  out  by  tlie  seceders  of 
the  16th  c,  but  that  internal  change  which  was  effected  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  by  the  religious  revival  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the  sittinga  of 
that  assembly.  They  dwell  much  on  the  fact,  that  all  the  notable  successes  of  Protest- 
antism were  at  its  first  origin,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  lord  MacauJay,  if  Protestantism 
had  at  its  first  onset  "driven  Catholicism  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,"  so  CatholiciBm,  in 
its  turn,  "  rallied  and  drove  back  Protestantism  even  to  the  Qerman  ocean." 

As  to  the  moral  and  religious  results  of  the  reformation,  tlie  same  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists.  That  the  very  necessity  of  action  which  it  created  had  a  beneficial  influence 
on  their  own  church,  by  the  interuHl  revival  to  which  it  led.  Catholics  freely  admit;  but 
they  look  upon  the  revolt  against  authority,  the  inauguration  of  religious  innovation  and 
skepticism,  the  separation  from  the  church,  and  the  disniption  of  Christian  unity,  as 
fraught  with  moral  and  intellectual  evil ;  and  a  work  of  much  learning  has  been  devoted, 
by  the  well-known  Catholic  tbeolo^an.  Dr.  DOllinger  (q.v.),  to  eslabusliing  this  point  by 
the  confessions  of  the  first  reformers  themselves,  and  thcu*  Immediate  successors.  See 
Die  Reformation,  ihre  inmre  Enttnieldung  urtd  £ftw  Wirkungen,  von  J.  DOllinger  ^  vols. 
8vi),  Itegensburg,  1848). 

EEFOSKATOST  SCHOOLS.  The  first  institution  to  which  queen  Yictoria  gave  her 
name  was  a  reformatory  for  girls,  established  at  Chiswick  in  1884,  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  asylum.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England;  but  as  early  as  1788,  the  germ 
of  the  ref  ormatoiy  movement  may  be  traced  in  the  working  of  the  Philanthropic  society, 
which  established  a  sort  of  farm-schixil,  on  the  family  i^em,  for  the  reformation  of 
depraved  and  vagrant  children.  A  second  school  was  eetabllslied  at  Warwickshire  in 
1818.  but  was  suffered  to  die  for  want  of  support,  as  was  the  third,  set  on  foot  by  capt. 
'Brenton  in  1880.  Capt.  Brenton  was  the  first  who  took  his  slaod  on  the  principle,  that 
no  child  under  16  should  be  sent  to  prison,  but  to  some  place  where  training  might  be  pro- 
vided in  industry  and  virtue;  and  the  girls'  school  at  Chiswick  originated  in  his  influence, 
and  was  worked  on  his  plans.  On  his  death  in  1839,  reformatory  efforts  ceased  for  sev> 
era!  years  in  England— the  institution  of  the  Fbilanthropic  society  at  St.  Qeorgc's  in  the 
fields  being  a  mere  refuge  for  the  destitute.  But  its  chaplain  was  the  rev.  Sydney  Tur> 
ner,  since  the  well-known  inspector  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  his  attention  was 
dii-ected  to  the  reformatory  movement  abroad,  where  its  principles  were  flourisliing  in 
the  school  of  Mettray  (q.v.),  founded  in  1889,  and  the  Rauhes  Haus  (q.v.)  at  Hamburg. 
In  1847  the  St.  George's  institution  restricted  its  care  to  boys  charged  witli  or  convicted 
of  crime;  and  at  length,  in  1850,  broke  up  and  removed  to  Redhill,  establishing  there, 
on  the  family  system,  the  greatest  reformatory  in  England,  Fromtliis  time  the  progress 
was  rapid  and  sure.  In  1863  several  schools  were  opened:  Hardwicke  court  by  Mr. 
Baker;  Kingswood,  by  Miss  Carpenter;  Stoke  farm,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge;  and  Saltley. 
near  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Adderley.  Government  then  determmed  to  Togali/.e  the  sys- 
tem. Three  parliamentary  committees  having  pronounced  against  tlie  imprisonment 'of 
children,  the  reformatory  schools  act,  17  and  18  Vict.,  was  passed  in  1854.  followed  by 
amendingacts  in  the  three  succeeding  years.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  move- 
ment was  voluntary  agency,  and  this  agency  was  still  retained.  The  act  sets  out  in  its 
preamble.  "  that  whereas  r^ormatoiy  schools  have  been,  and  may  be  estahUshed  by  V(^- 
untary  agencv  in  various  parts  of  the  cotmtiy,  it  is  expedient  that  more  extensive  use 
should  be  made  of  these  institutions. "  The  state  certifies  the  school  to  be  fit  for  its  purpose : 
provides  that,  on  conviction,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  not  more,  generally,  than  14 
days,  the  child  shall  enter  the  school,  and  remam  for  a  term  of  years,  under  the  sole  man- 
agement of  its  conductors,  paid  for  by  the  treasury  at  the  fixed  rate  of  6e.  per  week.  A 
portion  of  this  is  recoverable  from  the  parents,  if  they  are  in  a  condition  to  contribute  lo 
the  child's  support.  Counties  and  borouglis  may  furnish  from  their  funds  money  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  reformatory  schools.  The  results  of  the  schools  have  been  regu- 
larly presented  to  tlie  public  in  the  reports  of  her  majesty's  inspector,  who  has  often 
traciea  to  their  opration  the  late  marked  decline  in  juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  pre- 
viously rapidly  mcreasing.  By  the  end  of  1856,  S4  schools  were  in  existence;  11  were 
added  in  1857;  and  in  ld60,  the  number  in  Great  Britain  was  59.  At  the  close  of  1877 
there  were  in  England  64,  and  in  Scotland  IS  reformat(»ie8.   The  niunberj>f  dnmatea 
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(includiog  those  ont  on  trial)  was  6,666  tn  1675, 6,614  in  1876,  6,858  in  1877  (bcisg  5,933 
actual  inmates).  Tlie  total  amount  of  moticy  expended  in  tLe  year  1877  on  tliesc  imporinut 
institutions  was  £189.825.  Tlic  avenice  cost  per  head  for  food  and  clotliing  was:  English 
boys'  schools,  food,  £8  Is.  8d. ;  clothing,  £2  9s.  5d. ;  Enclish  girl's  schools,  food,  £7  IZa. 
lOd.;  clolhiag,  £2  Os.  8d.:  Scotch  bovs^ schools,  food.  ^7  9s.  2d.;  clothing,  £2  9s.  7d.; 
Scotch  girls'  schools,  food,  £6  12s.  Kkf. ;  clothing.  £1  lOs.  The  education  commission  siiid 
of  these  schools:  "  Upon  the  whole,  noue  of  the  institutions  connected  with  education 
appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactOTy  coudition."  It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  chil- 
drvu  should  not  be  sentenced  to  reformatories  on  a  first  conviciion,  as  it  was  becoming 
the  rule  to  do,  and  tliat  all  children  under  12  ahould  be  sentvoccd  to  an  industrial  (q  v.) 
school  instead.    See  Juvekilb  Offesdebb. 

EETOBHED  CHUBCEEB,  a  term  employed  in  what  may  be  called  a  conrcntioaal 
sense,  not  to  designate  all  tbe  churches  of  the  rerormntion,  but  those  in  which  tlio 

Calvinistic  doctrines  and  still  more  the  Calvinisric  polity  ])revail,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  (q  v.).  The  influence  of  Ciilvin  proved  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Zwingii,  which,  however,  no  doubt  considerably  modified  the  views  prevalent 
in  many  of  these  chiircheg.  The  reformed  cliurches  are  very  generally  known  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as'  tlie  Calrinittic  ehurehe*,  while  the  name  FroteMant  church 
is  in  some  countries  almost  ctjuiviUent  to  tiiat  of  Lutkeran.  One  chief  distinctiou 
of  all  tlic  reformed  churciies  is  tlieir  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, cliaracterized  by  the  ulter  rejection  not  only  of  transubstnnthition,  but  of  consub- 
stantiacion;  and  it  was  on  this  point,  mainly,  that  the  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran^)  and  the  Refurmi'd  was  long  ctirried  on.  See  Lord's  Supper  and  Sacrauen- 
TARtAN  Controversy.  They  are  also  unanimous  in  tlieir  rejection  of  the  use  of  images, 
and  of  many  ceremonies  which  llie  Lutherans  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain.  Among 
tlie  Reformed  ctiurches  are  those  both  of  Eus;laud  and  ScotlaiKl,  notwithstanding  the 
Epiwonaliau  government  of  the  former;  ihe  Protestant  charch  of  France,  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  many  Ocrmaa  churches,  the  Protestant  churches  of  Hungary,  Poland,  etc, 
with  those  la  America  which  have  sprung  from  them. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (Dutch),  formerly  called  "the  Reformed 
Prole-stant  Dutch  church  in  North  America."  is  a  hotly  of  Christians  in  the  United  States 
composed  primarily  of  desceitdaiit.s  of  BCtllers  from  Holland.  They  claim  the  honor  of 
establisiiing  the  flrst  Protectant  church  organization,  the  Unit  day-sehuol,  and  the  Urst 
thiioitjgical  seminary,  on  this  continent.  The  mother  church  began  her  exisleace  in  llie 
Nelhefhinds  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  the  Kcattered  congregations  meeting  in  secret 
under  the  ban  of  the  government  and  inquisi  tion,  and  calling  theinsulves  "  the  Churches 
of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Cross."  Two  earnest  students  of  tlic  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, both  natives  of  Orooingen,  Qansevoort  and  Agricola.  may  lie  c:aUed  the  heralds 
of  the  reformation  in  Holland;  which,  as  Hotley  says,  "enlerecl  tbrougb  the  Huguenot 
gate."  Tbe"Belgic  confession:"  based  on  that  of^the  Calvinlstic  rhurclies  of  Fi'auce, 
was  published  in  1361,  and  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Antwerp  tn  lo63,  and  at  Woscl  in 
1568.  The  conflict  with  Philip  IL  was  precipitated  in  156  '\  and  the  long  i)cnt-np  cou-  ' 
victions  of  the  people  bur^t  into  flame.  Open-air  preaching  and  tlu-  singing  of  hymns  in 
tlie  vernacular  fired  the  hearts  of  the  masises.  The  scattered  churches  now  formed  them- 
selves into  one  organization,  adopting  the  designation  of  "a  lily  among  thorns."  Dur- 
ing the  heroic  struggle  for  liberty,  and  amid  fierce  persecutions,  the  reformed  faith 
bwame the  relidon  of  the  state,  the  "union  of  the  seven  provinces"  dating  from  l.')79. 
In  mititudo  to  William,  prince  of  Granite,  the  Reformed  church  ndopled  his  coat-of-iirms 
as  their  distinctive  blazon,  adding  to  the  original  Dutch  motto  Eeiulmdit  maakt  vmcht 
(unity  makes  strength),  the  text  "  NUi  T)oTTimii  fr~j8tra."  The  national  church  of  Hol- 
land now  took  its  place  among  the  churches  of  the  conlincnt,  itK  faith  being  "  protcsiant" 
as  opposed  to  the  pope's  rule;  and  "reformed"  as  distinct  from  Lutlieranisin.  Ttie 
Reformed  church  of  Holland,  of  s.  Africa,  and  in  tbe  Dutch  colonies  throughout  Ilie 
world,  is  still  flourisliing.  the  most  striking  event  in  its  history  l>eing  the  sc^.-^ion  of 
the  synod  of  Dordrecht  (or  Dort).  in  1619.  to  settle  the  controversy  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Anniniaus;  and  the  translation  of  the  states-jj^enerul's  version  of  the  Bible,  In  16U7, 
at  a  cost  of  tttX).OO0,  which  is  still  the  standard  Dutch  version. 

The  Reformed  church  in  America  was  orgimizcd  in  1628.  in  what  is  now  the  lower  j 

g,rt  of  New  York  city,  by  the  rev.  Jonas  Michaelius.  Hendricks  Hudson  trailed  up  tlie 
udson  river  in  1609;  a  trading-iiost  was  established  by  Hollanders  on  Manhiittan  island  i 
in  1614.  and  an  agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  in  1623.  Tlie  colonists, 
although  without  a  clergymim,  enjoyed  in  1626  public  worship  and  the  pastoral  .services  of' 
two  krartie-benoeekera  (comforters  oF  tbe  sick)  who  were  lay  church  officers  and  empowered', 
to  conduct  services  in  the  absence  of  a  minister.  In  the  summer  of  1628.  the  rev.  Jonas. 
Hichaelius  arrived,  and  at  once  organized  a  church,  with  a  consistory,  there  being  fifty 
communicants  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  supi>er.  This  is  now  tho- 
Collegialo  Reformed  church  in  New  York  city.  In  1633  the  rev.  Everardus  Bogardns- 
arrived  to  succeed  Michaelius.  and  with  him  came  tbe  schoolmaster  Adam  Roelandscn,  whO' 
founded  the  present  flouri-shing  Collegiate  Church  parochial  school,  now  in  its  249th  year- 
of  successful  operation.  Tbe  wife  of  the  "  dominie"  (or  pastor)  Bogardus  was  Annatje 
Janseo  (Anueke  Jans),  whose  farm,  then  lying  in  the  suburbs  ij?|tillt9bM^^°^^  B@> 
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become  the  property  of  Trinity  churdi.  Bke  Booabdus.  ETXiumnnL  At  tbe  time  of 
tlic  English  conquest  Id  IfiSl  there  were  seven  reformed  churches  in  the  country. 
These  were  at  New  York,  Albany,  Kingstou;  Flalbusb  and  Fkllnnds,  on  Long  Island; 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  Now  Amstel,  Del.;  the  Hollanders  numbering  in  all  probiiblv  less 
than  10,000.  These  CO  yeiirs,  from  1614  to  1664,  form  the  first  period  of  this  clnirch's 
hislory.  The  second  period,  miirkcd  by  struggles  vf  ilh  the  English  governors,  who  wished 
to  impose  the  language  and  ecclesiastical  customs  and  I'ules  of  England  upon  the  Hol- 
landers, lasted  from  1664  to  1737.  During  this  time  the  number  of  churches  incrciised 
to  sixty.  Colonies  of  Huguenots  from  France,  and  many  thousands  of  Germans  from  the 
PiilatiuBte,  arrived  in  America  and  connectcil  themBelves  with  the  Reformed  cliurcb; 
which,  as  tlie  line  of  distinction  between  the  Englisli  and  Hollanders  became  more  defi- 
nite througli  their  resistance  of  official  interference,  was  called  the  "  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  church."  The  first  use  of  this  name  was  in  a  charter  g^ven  by  William  III  to 
the  church  at  New  York,  in  1694.  The  lines  of  the  Dutch  churches  extended  maiuly 
along  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  and  Raritan  valleys,  and  on  Long  and  Stalen  islands. 
EmigratioQ  from  Holland  hud  almost  wholly  ceased.  Most  of  the  ministers,  however, 
came  from  Holland,  and  the  claaus  of  Amsterdam  in  the  old  country  was  the  superior 
judicatory.  Id  1T37  the  American  Datcbmcn  formed  a  "eoetus"or  ecclesiastical  bo<ly 
in  New  York,  which  applied  for  permitision  to  Iiold  an  annual  synod  for  ecclesinstic:i] 
business  only,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  classis  of  Amstcrdiim.  With  proverbial 
Dutch  slowness,  the  permission  was  granted  after  a  delay  of  nine  years.  Eveu  then,  the 
measure  of  power  gninted  was  too  small  to  reader  effective  (he  operat  ions  of  the  yearly 
conference  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates.  In  1755,  througli  the  innuence  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive spirits,  the  flrst  American  classis  was  formed.  This  was  tne  signal  for  sixteen 
years  of  hitler  strife  between  the  adherents  of  the  etjettts  or  progressives,  and  the  con- 
ferenUe  or  coDacrvatives.  The  peace-maker  who  finally  hetiled  the  long  strife  was  the 
rev.  John  H.  LlvingatoD,  a  graduate  of  Yale  c(dluge,  who  went  to  Utrecht  for  thcologi*  al 
study.  In  1771  he  presented  a  plan  of  union  to  the  churches  assembled  in  convention 
at  New  York,  which  being  accepted  by  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  ami  the  American 
Dutch  churches,  the  way  was  made  clear  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  organization. 

In  1793  the  constitution  of  the  church,  bast'd  on  the  articles  of  church  "ovemment  in 
Holland,  was  formed.  Ahout  this  time  the  Gcrniai)  churclies  in  New  York,  Pcnnsji- 
vania,  aud  the  south,  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam, 
assumed  the  right  of  self-government,  some  of  them  remaining  with  the  Datch  cbUFcIic5i, 
others  forming  "The  German  Reformed  church.*'  Sec  Rkformed  Chubch  llf  rma 
Unffeu  States.  The  statistics  of  the  Rcfonned  Dutch  church  at  that  time  give  1 
general  synod,  5  classes,  180  churches,  and  50  ministers.  The  Ensrllsh  language  was 
used  in  but  few  churches  until  long  after  the  revolutionary  war.  which  fact  alone  would 
explaiu  why  tills  oldest  of  the  Presbylerial  churches  in  America  is-among  the  smallest 
The  first  preaching  in  English  in  176^  by  rev.  A.  Laidlie  in  New  York  caused  a  ]aw-<;uit 
between  parties  in  the  church,  and  began  a  still  longer  strife.  The  young  people  in  the 
dtics  were  thus  largely  lost  to  the  church,  while  emigration  added  nothing,  until  the 
years  1840  and  1847,  and  the  years  following,  when  a  fresh  influx  of  Hollanders  to  our 
shores  ^catly  addfid  to  the  strength  of  the  Reformed  churcli  In  Iowa,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  leaving,  however,  a  geographical  break  between  the  churches  east  and 
west,  now  but  partly  filled.  The  llolland  tongue  is  still  used  in  many  of  these  latter 
clrarclies. 

The  theological  standards  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Reformed  church  of  Hol- 
land, viz. :  The  Bclgic  confession,  Uie  Heidelberg  catechism,  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
I>ort:  the  prevailing  type  of  doctrine  being  tliat  of  moderate  Calvinism.  In  goverii- 
ment,  the  church  is  strictly  Presbyterian;  in  worship,  semi-lituracal.  The  liturgy,  the 
use  of  which  is  optional,  and  which  is  but  partly  used  in  most  of  the  churches,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  synod  of  Wcsel  in  1568,  modified  in  1619,  and  translated  into  English  in 
1767.  It  IS  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The  use  of  the  forms  for  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  ordination  of  ministers,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons, for  excommunication  and  readmission  of  excommunicated  members,  are  obligatory 
upon  every  minister.  Those  for  the  litany  and  prayers,  marriage  and  burial  service, 
laying  of  corner-stoaes,  for  opening  and  closing  of  consistory,  are  optiond,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Htany  and  prayers,  largely  in  use.  Formeriy  the  clerk,  who  was  also 
precentor  (voorlezer  en  toormnger),  stood  in  the  desk  below  the  pulpit,  read  the  com- 
mandments and  creed,  and  gave  out  and  led  the  sin^n^  of  the  psalms,  the  minister  in 
gown  and  bands  entering  the  pulpit  during  the  first  smging.  At  his  side,  on  the  pulpit, 
was  an  hour-glass,  to  measure  the  length  of  the  discourse,  which  ought  not  to  exceed  one 
hour.  English  bynms  were  first  sung  in  1767.  Four  officers  are  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitution: ministers  of  the  word,  teachers  of  theology,  elders,  deacons.  The  judicatories 
are  the  consistory,  classis,  particular  synod,  general  synod.  The  consistory  of  each  church 
ia  composed  of  minister,  elders,  and  deacons;  the  elders  being  charged  with  spiritual 
functions,  the  deacons  having  care  of  the  poor.  Usually  the  consistory  are  sole  trustees 
of  the  church  property.  The  elders  are  elected  not  for  life,  but  by  the  male  communi- 
cants for  two  years;  this  rotation  in  office  changing  half  of  the  consistorj' each  year. 
The  (treat  consistory  is  an  advisory  body  composed  of  all  elders  and  deacons  who  have 
been  in  oflke.   Elden  and  deacons,  like  ministers,  are  consttiteirnl  Q8Nbaufi)U  Hie  sane- 
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tuaiy  for  life,  thoush  not  always  in  office.  The  claaeia  is  composed  of  not  less  tban  three 
eldons  and  three  miDUters  from  at  least  tlirce  churches,  and  holds  meetings  semi-annually. 
The  classes  preside  oyer  the  churches,  license,  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  sui^nd,  and  depose 
ministers,  examine  minutes  of  coosietoi-ies,  and  try  cases  of  appeal  from  the  latter.  The 
particular  synod  presides  over  tlie  classes,  forms  new  ones,  transfers  congregations  from 
oue  to  anotuer,  and  decides  cases  of  appeal  from  them.  It  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  com- 
posed of  four  elders  and  four  ministers  from  each  classis.  The  general  synod  supervises 
the  wtiole  church.  It  meets  once  a  year  in  June.  Three  ministers  and  three  elders  from 
each  classis  form  this  body,  which  is  tlie  final  court  of  appeal,  which  cannot,  however, 
change  tiie  constitution.  Such  a  change  can  come  only  by  a  majority  of  the  classes.  Id 
1880  there  were  1  general  and  4  particular  synods,  88  classes,  510  churches,  546  minis- 
ters, 43,889  families,  80,308  communicants,  645  Sunday-schools  having  80.445  scholars; 
$171,614,^  were  raised  for  benevolent  and  $852,886  ^'A       congre^tional  purposes. 

The  educational  institutions  are  Rutgers  college  at  New  Brunswick,  K.  J.,  founded 
in  1770,  well  endowed  and  equipped;  Hope  college  at  Holland,  Mich.,  chartered  iu  1866: 
and  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J,,  founded  in  1784,  Union  college 
was  founded  and  Qrat  endowed  by  the  Dutch  church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  boards, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  general  synod,  have  clmige  of  foreign  missions,  home 
missions,  education,  and  publication ;  with  funds  for  widows  and  orphans,  disabled  min- 
isters, and  church  buUdiug.  In  missionary  work,  preaching  nmongthe  Indians  was 
begun  by  Dominie  MegapoTensis  at  Albany,  three  years  before  John  Eliot  held  his  first 
service.  Tlie  old  records  of  the  churches  fit  Schenectady,  Albany,  and  in  New  Jersey 
contained  the  names  of  hundreds  of  baptized  Christian  Indians  who  were  members  of 
those  churches;  and  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  Christian  doctrine  and  ritual  into 
the  Indian  languages,  especially  the  Mohawk,  still  attest  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
early  Dutch  pastors  and  people  in  America,  which  was  continued  in,  or  airectly  by,  the 
church  among  the  Indians  settled  on  reservations,  until  1830.  Missionary  work  in  Asia 
was  begun  at  first  in  co-operntion  with  other  sodeties.  After  contributions  made  during 
many  years,  the  first  band  of  missionaries  was  in  1836  sent  out  to  India,  and  thence  to 
Borneo.  In  1858  independent  denominational  effort  was  inaugurated.  The  China  tnis- 
sioQ  was  begun  in  1844;  the  Arcot,  India,  in  1854;  and  the  Japan  in  1850;  the  nnmcs  of 
Scudder,  Abeel,  Talmage,  Van  Dyck,  Brown,  Verheck,  being  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
the  Reformed  missions.  The  statlsticsof  the  work  for  1880  are:  stations  14,  out-statious 
101,  missionaries  10,  assistants  SI,  native  pastors  11,  catechists,  readers,  helpers,  etc.. 
IBS,  churches  85,  members  S,341,  academies  and  schools  58,  scholars  1741,  native  con- 
tributions |8,351.  The  appropriations  of  the  board  for  1880  were  $74,979.  The  boaitl 
of  borne  missions,  to  wliose  fostering  care  half  the  churches  of  the  denomination  owe 
tlieir  existence,  began  work  in  1849,  and  has  had  a  large  field  of  enterprise  among  the 
Hollanders  and  other  people  of  the  west.  It  disbursed  in  1880  934,687.  The  board  of 
education  assists  indigent  young  men  prepariDg  for  tlie  ministry,  and  aids  parochial 
schools  under  its  care.  In  1880  it  expended  |US0,594,  and  aided  78  students,  the  allow- 
ance to  each  being  $150  per  annum.  The  expenditures  of  the  other  boards  and  funds 
for  1880  were:  puUications,  $31,010;  church  building,  $7,189;  widows  and  disabled  min- 
isters, $0,098.  The  Reformed  church  corresponds  by  delegate  or  letter  with  a  number 
of  evangelical  Christian  bodies  In  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  south  Africa.  The 
ChrUtmn  Inte^encer,  weekly,  and  77*e  Sower  and  Miaaion  Monthly,  are  denominational 
periodicals  published  in  New  York.  See  tlie  Mannai  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  in  America — 
a  nearly  complete  biography  of  the  ministers,  with  bibliography,  and  history  of  the  church 
(8  vol.  ed.,  1379);  Manual  of  Mimong,  (1877);  Contiittttion  and  Dige$t  of  Acts  of  General 
^nad;  Tine  Dutch  ReformaHmi;  GentennM  Diiicow§ea,  (1876);  Bisioryand  Gfiaraeteruties 
the  Beformed  VuUm  C/AurvA— all  published  in  New  York;  also,  Documentary  Hintary; 
and  Brodhcad's  Histonr,  New  York;  Too  Hundred  Teara  «f  Church  Lift  (Schenectady. 
1880) ;  and  Qnarter-mil&nnuU  Annieeraant  of  the  Reformed  Proteitant  Dutch  ChvreA,  <^  me 
CUy  of  Nm  York  (1878). 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Gehman)  was  founded  bv 
emiprants  from  those  provinces  of  Germany  in  which  the  Reformed  church  prevailed. 
Driven  by  persecution  at  home  and  encouraged  by  William  Penn's  offered  cift  of  land, 
a  large  number  of  tliem  settled  in  Pennsylvania  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
Their  first  minister  was  rev.  George  M.  Weiss,  who,  with  400  members,  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery CO  ,  where  a  congregation  was  organized  and  a  church  built — the  first  of  the 
denomination  in  America.  Every  year  the  number  of  emigrants  increased,  not  only 
from  Germany,  but  also  from  otner  states  of  Europe.  Some  of  them  settled  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina;  but  the  larger  portion  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  were  destitute  of  ministers,  organized 
churches,  and  teachers,  and.  In  a  groat  degree,  of  books.  Poor  at  first,  they  were  indus- 
trious, prudent,  and  moral,  so  that  their  temporal  and  social  condition  gradually 
improved.  The  formative  period  of  the  churcn  liegan  in  1746,  when  rev.  Michflel 
Schlatter,  a  Reformed  minister  from  St.  Gael.  Switzerland,  was  sent  to  labor  in  America. 
He  viailed  nearly  all  the  Geraum  settlements,  preaching,  organizing  churches,  settling 
mstors,  and  establishing  scImjoIp.  In  1747  he  organized  the  first  synod.  He  then  vigjled 
Europe  to  solicit  aid,  and  having  traveled  through  Holland,  Switzerlan4  Grainany,  and 
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England,  obtained  a  large  fund,  the  interest  of  'W'hfch        devoted  to  tlie  etipport  of 

ministers  and  teacbera  in  America,  and  to  purcJiaso  Bibles  for  distribution  among  the 
people.  He  also  persuaded  acme  young  ministers  lo  emigrate  to  America,  five  of  wlioiii 
went  back  with  bim.  The  cburcb  retained  a  position  sulHirdiniite  to  tbe  church  of  Hoi- 
bind  for  46  years,  during  which  time  emigration  increased,  but  the  spirltmil  destitution 
continued.  For  150  churches,  there  were  not  more  thnii  33  ordiiined  ministers.  lu  ITWS 
the  synod  assumed  tbe  right  to  govern  itself,  and  to  have  the  sole  cure  of  their  churches 
in  America.  The  succewiing  period  of  30  years  is  not  easy  to  describe.  The  people 
incrcnaed  in  numbers  and  wealth.  Congregations  multiplied.  Many  Oermaus  went 
westward,  and  churches  were  planted  in  Ohio.  Tbe  ministers  also  increased  iu  number, 
from  33  to  83.  But  the  standard  of  education  among  Ihem  wits  lowered.  In.'^tend  uf 
graduates  from  the  univCTsitiea  of  Europe,  a  majority  of  the  young  miuiste'ra  were  from 
tbe  American  churcli,  and  of  imperfect  education.  And  with  tlic  want  of  learning  there 
came  also  an  ignorance  of  its  vahie.  Ecclesiastical  disorder  also  followed;  laymen  eitme- 
tiines  administered  tbe  sacraments,  and  some  ministers  were  disposed,  as  iDaividual!<.  to 
ordain  men  on  their  own  judgment  The  influence  of  rationalism  in  Ocrmnnj  and  of 
deism  in  England  was  disastrous.  But  the  reaction  in  Germany  extended  also  to  ibis 
country,  and  the  revival  of  faith  increased  in  power.  After  a  struggle  of  seven  y^ars, 
the  ttu'olo^icrtl  seminary  was  commenced  at  Carlisle  in  1825;  was  removed  to  York,  1839; 
to  Merc 'crs burg,  1835;  and  eoDtlnued  there  until  removed  to  Lancaster,  1871.  Tbe 
establish ment  of  this  seminary  and  of  Marsliall  college  in  connection  with  it,  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  church.  The  standard  of  ministerial  qunliticaliou  was 
raised,  the  number  of  students  enlarged,  and  a  spirit  of  philosophic  thouglit  evoked 
which  has  produced  a  distinct  and  much-controverted  movement  in  theology  and  church 
life.  See  Mebcersburo  Tbeoloqt.  The  educatloa  tlius  provided  supplied  the  means 
for  introduciDg  worship  and  preaching  in  the  English  lauguagc;  and  from  18S5  to  tlie 
present  time,  amid  much  opposition,  that  change  bas  been  progressing.  Id  187!)  a 
declaration  of  faith  was  prepared,  designed  as  a  settlement  of  differences  In  the  church, 
and  setting  forth  the  Heidelberg  catccnism,  in  its  historical  sense,  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine.  In  that  year,  accordmg  to  official  reports,  the  cliurch  contained  6  syntvfs, 
45  chisses.  714  ministers,  1374  congregations,  151,761  communicants,  and  91,637  members 
not  confirmed.    The  amount  of  contributions  reported  was  $586,481. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  organized  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  2.  1873. 
witli  8  ciergyineo  and  20  laymei),  all  of  whom  bad  been  or  were  at  the  time  niiui.-iiers 
and  laymen  in  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  church  identified  with  the  "  evangelical "  or 
"low  church"  pnrty.  Que  of  them,  Geo^  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  had  been  aasistaut 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky  until  Nov.  10.  1873,  when  by  letter  to  the  presiding 
bishop  be  resigned  his  office  and  withdrew  from  the  denomination.  He  became  the 
bisliop  of  the  new  organization:  the  rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney  of  Chicago  was  al«o 
elected  bishop,  and  consecrated  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  following  statement,  con- 
densed from  tiie  declaration  of  principles  adopted  at  the  organization,  expluius  iu  the 
briefest  form  possible  the  doctrines  held  and  tbe  reasons  assigned  for  adding  a  new 
denomiaation  to  tbe  many  already  existing:  I.  The  Befornied  Episcopal  chun^h 
declares  its  belief  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  word  of 
God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  in  the  apostles' creed ;  in  tbe  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  tlie  Lord's  supper;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace 
substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  39  articles  of  religion.  II.  It  recognizes  and 
adheres  to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  rigiit,  but  as  a  very  ancient  and  dei^irable  form 
of  church  polity.  III.  Retaining  a  liturgy,  not  imperative  or  repressive  of  freedom  in 
prayer,  it  accepts  the  book  of  common  prayer  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and  recom- 
mended for  use  by  the  genend  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  1785: 
reserving  the  right  to  make  alterations  in  it,  provided  that  the  substance  of  faith  be  kept 
entire.  IV.  It  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  doctrines  as  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God:  1.  That  the  church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  form  oi  ecclesiastical  polity.  3. 
That  Christian  ministers  are  "  priests"  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  nU  believers 
"  are  a  royal  priesthood."  3.  That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  ou  which  an  oblation  of  the 
body  and  blotKl  of  Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father.  4.  That  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  tbe  Lord's  supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  5.  That  regener- 
ation is  inseparably  connected  with  baptism. 

The  foundations  of  tbe  University  of  the  West  have  been  laid  at  Chicago,  near 
which  a  landed  estate  of  great  prospective  value  has  been  given  to  this  church  by  Edwni-d 
Martin  of  New  York.  At  present  only  Itie  Martin  college  of  theology  is  in  operatioii. 
At  the  seventh  general  council,  Chicago,  1879,  there  were  reported  as  belonging  to  the 
denomination:  6~bisliops;  70  presbyters;  34  deacons;  70  parishes;  5,800  communicaiiLt, 
of  wliom  400  were  added  by  contirmation,  and  900  were  otherwise  received;  nearly  800 
Sunday  school  teachers  ana  8,000  scholars;  contributions  (or  church  and  benevolent 
work.  1138.000. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS  (Cameronians.  ante)  were  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vannia  1743,  at  which  time  they  met  at  Middle  Octorara,  and  renewed  their  subscription 
to  the  old  Scottisli  "  covenant."  In  1758  the  rev.  John  Cuthbertson,  sent  over  by  the 
church  of  Scotland,  became  their  mlDlMer,  and  in  1774,  In  connection  with. the  rev. 
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XeBsn.  Linn  and  Dobbin  from  tbe  Befonned  preabTteiy  of  Ireland,  coastitntod  the 
Rttfonnod  presbytery  of  this  country.  In  17iJ3  tb«se  miuiBters  Anil  a  part  of  tbeu  P^Pjo 
united  witb  tbe  ^Vssouiato  cburcb  in  forminj^  tbe  Associate  Beformea  cburcli.  Id  1  >98 
tlicy  orgauizL-d  a  presbylt^ry  at  Phiiadclpbm,  wbicb,  liaving  in  1800  tbe  question  of 
shivery  Torced  on  its  consi(li;ruUoii,  declared  tbnt  no  slavebolder  should  be  allowed  to 
rtinuiin  in  coiumuuiun  with  it.  lu  1807  it  opened  a  tlieoiogical  seminary  at  Philadelpbiu; 
and  in  1609  resolved  itself  into  a  synod  containiufr  tlire«  pivsbyterles.  Holding  that  tbo 
cburcb  and  the  state  are  tbe  two  leading  departments  of  Christ's  visible  kinedom  on 
earth,  they  will  not  take  a  civil  oath  nor  do  any  atlwr  act  wbicb  implies  full  allegiance 
to  tbe  state.  After  tbe  war  of  181*^  tbis  p<'culmrily  occasioned  much  debate  among 
llicmselvea,  and  led  iu  1833  to  tbe  formation  of  an  independent  synod  by  tbe  more  liberiil- 
miudcd  iniuority.  The  maiority,  made  more  homogeneous  by  tbe  recession,  now  enforced 
their  principles  more  rigidly.  Tbey  neither  bet-ome  nor  act  aa  American  citizens ;  do  not 
vote  at  political  elections,  or  enlist  in  tbe  army,  or  accept  civil  stations,  or  serve  as 
jurors,  or  in  any  w:iy  personally  reco^uize  tbe  poliiic;il  sy.'ftcm  of  the  United  States. 
Tbcir  theological  seminary,  orgiinizcd  in  1840,  is  establislicd  at  Allegheny  City,  Pcnn., 
and  has  a  faculty  of  three  profi-ssors,  The  synod  bns  several  mis^ons  in  foreign  lands, 
one  of  wbicb  is  at  Latakiych,  Syria.  In  i877  the  reported  missionary  and  other  benev- 
olent contributions  amounted  to  145,000.  The  minority  nt  tbe  separation  in  1833  la 
ofBcially  styled  the  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  but  is  popularly 
called  tlio  Kew  Light  Covenanting  cburcb.  Maintaining  strictly  the  other  principles  of 
Covenanters,  its  members  recognize  their  duties  and  embrace  their  privileges  as  citizens. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  Iaxu  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  its  ministers 
and  cbprcbea.  The  old  theolo^cal  scuibiary  lu  Philadelphia  Is  In  conoecUoa  with  this 
portion  of  the  denomination. 

BEFOBHXS  fSEBOTTEBIAKS,   Beo  CAUEBONiAiTfl. 

KETBACTION.  Sec  Dioptrics;  IIeat;  Refraction.  Double;  Undulatort 
Theory.  In  tbe  articles  referred  to,  tbe  onliiiary  experimental  laws  of  single  and 
double  rufniction  are  stated;  geometrical  cocscquences,  such  as  tbe  mode  of  action  of 
lenses,  prisms,  telescopes,  ana  microscopes,  arc  deduced  from  them;  and  the  connec- 
tion of  tliese  laws  with  the  bypolbe^ds  of  undulations  is  explained. 

It  remains  thai  we  should  give  tbe  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  a  few  common 
Bubstancea,  to  show  tlic  great  diversity  which  exists  among  them,  especially  in  tbe 
non-proportionality  of  dispersion  to  refraction.  The  following  results  are  due  to 
Frtiunliofer,  who  was  tbe  first  to  employ,  for  tbis  purpose,  Wollaston's  discovery  of  tbe 
j?jvd  lines  in  tbe  spectrum  (q.v.),  without  whose  aid  ail  such  observatloas  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  The  lines  B,  D,  and  H,  which  we  liave  selected  for  the  table, 
correspond  to  definite  rays  of  red,  orange,  and  violet  respectively: 

Sobataaoa,  Sefractlve  Index.  Dtsperston, 

B.  D.  B.  (H— B).  > 

FIlntaiMB                                                          1,6277  1.0350  1.6T10  CWSfl 

Crown  Glass                                                        1.B238  1.5296'  l.MflS  0.0307 

Water                                                                 1.3310  l.SaW  l.SUi  0.0188 

Turpentine                                                          1.470&  1.4744  1.4869  0.0884 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  roughly  show  how  far  tbe  red  and  violet  are  separated 
by  prisms  (of  a  given  angle)  of  tbe  various  substances;  and  even  this  brief  list  shows 
liow  erroneous  was  Newton's  idea  that  dispersion  is  proportional  to  refraction,  aa  idea 
which  led  bim  to  tbe  conclusion  that  an  achromatic  (q.v.)  combination  was  impoa* 
sible. 

Thus  we  see  that  tbe  refractive  indices  of  flint  and  crown  glass  are  (approximately) 
OS  16: 15,  while  the  dispersive  power  of  flint  is  more  than  double  that  of  crown.  Hence, 
if  we  construct  prisms  of  the  two  materials,  such  that  the  angular  separation  of  red  and 
violet,  which  thev  produce,  shall  be  equal,  tbe  aQglc  of  tbe  flint  will  be  far  less  than  that 
of  the  crown,  and  the  whole  refraction  also  less.  The  combination  of  two  such  prisms, 
with  their  edges  turned  opposite  ways,  will  thus  bend  (or  refract)  a  ray  of  white  light 
without  separating  the  red  from  the  violet— aqd  thus  we  may  obtain  r^iwtion  mitMut 
color. 

This  Is  not  strictly  tbe  case,  on  account  of  what  is  called  irratioiudiiy  of  disperiian, 
the  existence  of  wbicb  is  easily  seen  from  the  above  table.  Thus  if  we  form  two  spec- 
tra, by  means  of  properly  constructed  prisms,  of  different  media,  such  that  tbe  lines  B 
and  H  coincide,  the  lines  D  will  not  generally  coincide.  In  other  words,  some  sub- 
stances d  niw  out  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  more  than  the  violet — and  viee  ver»d.  Thus, 
from  tbe  above  table : 

n—B,  m—D. 

Flint  Qlaaa   O.OCm  O.Om 

Crown  Glass  ftOOBS  0.0170 

But  73:360::38:187:  hence  we  see  that  tbe  distance  from  B  to  D  in  flint  bears  a  less 
proportion  to  that  from  D  to  H  than  it  does  in  crown.  Thus,  if,  by  proper  armnge- 
ments,  as  iKiforc  mentioned,  B  and  H  be  made  to  coincide,  D  will  be  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  crowu  spectrum  than  of  the  flint.  Hence,  a  double  acliromatic  lens,.compoeed 
nf  flint  and  crown,  may  be  made  to  refract  eqoally  any  tuo  colmwii^titbwtqwttiwdnfi 
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there  will  be  n  slight  non-accordance  of  the  remnininj;  rolors.  Tkrrn  colors  may  be 
made  cmucident  by  using  a  triple  lens,  but  this  is  now  rarely  constructed. 

SEFSAOTIOIT,  Conical.    Iu  curtain  cases,  light,  passing  as  a  single  ray  (braugli  u 

5>hituo£  a  ciysiallized  body,  emerges  as  a  hollow  coiie  of  rays;  and  in  others,  a  single  ray. 
uUInffon  tbti  platti,  becomes  a  coiie  inside  the  crystal,  and  emerges  as  a  hollow  cylin- 
der. 1*1)686  extraordinary  appearances  were  predicted  from  theory  by  sir  W.  R.  Hamil- 
Ion  (q.v.),  and  experimentally  realized  by- Lloyd.  Tbey  form  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  truth  of  tlic  imdulatory  Uieoiy  of  light.  In  our  article  on  tbat 
subject  wo  shall  briefly  describe  thum  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  double  refraction 
i:i  biaxial  crystals. 

BXTBAOTIOIT,  Dottble.  The  great  majority  of  crystaHiml  bodies — and  in  general, 
nil  transpjirent  bodies  (sucli  as  glass) — when  unequally  strained,  as  by  pressure,  heat,  or 
Tiipid  cooling,  divide  a  single  ray  which  falls  on  their  surface  into  two.  Through  a 
l^iiite  of  such  a  substance  every  object  appears  doubled.  The  cause  of  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon cannot  be  explainc<l  witliout  reference  to  polarization  (q.  v.),  and  it  is  therefore 
deferred  to  the  article  on  the  UNDrLATORT  Tiibokt  qp  Light,  where  the  principal 
experimental  facts  will  be  given,  along  with  their  theoreUcal  explanation. 

BEFXAUr  (Fr.),  otherwise  called  the  burden  of  a  song,  a  part  of  a  song  which  is 

repeated  at  the  close  of  every  stanza. 

BEFBIG'ERAVTS.  This  term  is  applied  in  medicine  both  to  internal  and  external 
cooling  remedies.  Tlie  medicines  of  tliis  class  prescribed  forinlernal  use  cause  a  refresh 
tng  feeling  and  a  sensation  of  coolness  throughout  the  system,  although  they  do  not  in 
ruiility  diminish  tlie  temperature  of  the  body.  Their  principal  use  is  iu  the  treatment  of 
febrile  and  Inflammatoiy  affections,  in  which  the  beneflt  they  produce  appears  to 
depend  on  tlie  fact,  that  their  direct  action  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  occasions,  by 
nervous synipiithy,  a  temporaryreduction  in  the  force  of  the  circulation.  They  likewise 
iinve  the  power  of  allaying  gastric  irritability  and  the  morbid  sensations  of  hfat  and 
thirst.  The  following  are  the  refrigerants  in  most  common  use  for  internal  adminiF;tra- 
tiou:  citric  and  tartaric  acids  taken  into  combination  with  bicarbonate  of  potnsh  as 
e£Ei.'rvescing  draughts,  ripe  ornngcs,  lemons  (in  the  form  of  lemonade  q.v.),  clilorale  of 
potash  (ten  grains  dissolved  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  syrup,  to  be  taken  every 
^  se(H>nd  hour),  and  nitrate  of  potash,  which  may  be  taken  is  the  Mine  manner  as  the 
clilorate.  or  as  niter-wh^,  which  is  prepared  by  l>oiling  two  drams  of  niter  In  a  pint  of 
new  milk;  the  strained  milk  may  be  given  'n  frequent  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces. 
Many  continental  physicians  regard  oxalic  acid  in  tlie  form  of  lemonade  as  the  Ik's!  of 
all  tlie  refrigerants.  Its  poisonous  chai-actcr  must  not  be  forgotten,  hut  Ave  grains  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  (or  more)  of  water  may  be  taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  twenty- 
four.hours  with  perfect  safety, 

Tlie  following  remarks  on  tlie  external  application  of  refrigemnts  are  for  the  most 
psirt  condensed  nom  Mr.  Simon's  able  article  on*'  Inflammation"  in  Holmes's  fijftiem  iff 
Surgery.  Cold,  continuously  applied,  is  the  spdiitive  of  every  vltiil  manifestation;  and 
in  theory,  it  may  be  regarded  us  being  in  direct  and  essential  opiiosition  to  the  causes  of 
uitlammntion;  and  as  it  is  thus  an  antidote  to  the  causes  of  in Dsni million,  rallicr  than  a 
remedy  for  the  resulting  chnngos,  so,  in  order  to  get  full  ndvanlsgc  from  its  use.  it 
elioiiJa  l)e  employed  from  the  moment  wlicn  these  causes  begin  to  operate.  Cold  is  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  cspeciiiUy  such  as  are  mndc  in  snrgictil  opera- 
tions. The  local  temperature  can  be  thus  continuously  mnderated,  care  being  taken  that 
it  is  not  too  much  reduced,  so  as  to  occasion  gangrene.  Under  the  effective  use  of  cold 
(tojrt^ther,  of  courw,  witii  absolute  rest  of  the  partt),  ninny  a  knee-joint,  whether 
wounded  accidentally  or  by  a  surgical  operation,  recovers  without  permanent  Injury. 
In  most  eases  local  cooling  is  Iwst  effected  by  wjiter  of  the  desirett  temperature.  Cloths 
wetted  with  it  nre  spread  over  the  snrface  which  is  to  be  acted  on,  their  original  low 
temperature  being  retained  either  by  llieir  Iwing  conlinuously  dripped  upon  by  means 
of  a  bundle  of  tlireads  inserted  in  a  reservoir  of  cold  water,  and  acting  like  a  siphon,  or 
by  their  being  frequently  re-wclted  or  changed.  Tlieir  surfiice  slionld  he  exposed  ns 
freely  ns  possible  to  the  air.  so  as  to  secure  ample  space  forevannralion.  In  cases  where 
great  coUf  is  required — ns,  for  example,  in  coses  of  stmngulatea  hernia,  of  inflnmmation 
of  llie  brdn  and  its  membranes,  or  of  fever  with  well-marked  cerebral  symptoms — 
bladders  of  pounded  ice  are  preferable  to  wetted  cloths.  Both  «s  rcgnids  tlie  degree  of 
cold  and  the  period  of  its  application,  the  surgeon  should  to  a  considerable  degree  be 
influenced  by  the  scnsalions  of  his  patient.  When  its  applicntion  gives  comfort,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  doing  good ;  and  in  most  cases  where  it  gives  discomfort,  it  is  doing 
harm. 

A.  notice  of  the  external  use  of  refrigerants  would  Iw  imperfect  without  a  reference 

to  the  memoir  of  T)r.  Esmarcli.  professor  cf  surgery  in  the  university  nf  Kiel.  On  theVM 
cf  Cold  in  Surgery,  translated  by  Dr.  Montgomery  for  "(he  new  Sydeniiam  pocicty.  ' 
in  liie  year  1861.  Hla  mode  of  appHcation  is  by  means  of  India-rubber  bags  filled  with 
ice,  snow,  or  some  freezing  mixture:  or  of  thin  iron-plale  reservoirs  of  cold  water,  made 
by  means  of  a  mold  of  gulta-percha  to  fit  any  inflamed  part.  In  A-ensc  ofj"chronic 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,"  the  ice-bags  weiuii90i^ati«uB^*a)^llSl  for  12 
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Weeks.  Dr,  James  Amott's  lovestigatlons  on  "Local  Ansestliesia  "by  Cold,"  in  tlie 
Medical  Times  for  the  yciirs  1854-5-7,  aad  Dv.  Clmpman'a  ineUiocl  of  treatioe  nervous 
diseases  by  the  application  of  cold  to  Uig  spiiic,  as  recorded  iu  his  Functioital  Diaeaeea  of 
Women  and  elsewhere,  require  also  a  passing  reference. 

The  application  of  cold,  either  thi-ongU  lue  medium  of  air  or  water,  to  the  body  gen- 
erally is  a  subject  of  great  importui;ice.  The  use  of  cold  air  is  espceiully  scl'u  in  febrile 
cases,  in  which  the  physician  directs  the  sick-room  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  patient 
{unles.s  in  exceptional  cases)  lightly  clothed.  Mr.  Paget  reporlji  that  the  most  succus.'iful 
cuses  of  pyemia  that  have  fiillen  under  his  olwcrviitioii  were  Uiosc  in  which  the  uulieiitii 
were  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  value  of  baths  and  cold  effuidons  is  noticed  iu  the 
ariiciea  Bath  ;ind  Htdkofatiiy.  Iu  iidditiou  to  what  is  there  staled,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  prolonged  immersion  in  water  aa  warm  as  05°  Fahr.  may  be  the  menus  of  ^ 
reducing  febi  ile'temperalure. 

BEFSia  EBATINO  KAOHIITES.  Under  the  head  Ice.-  some  notice  is  given  of 
machines  by  which  it  can  t>e  prepared  artilicially;  but  as  the  practical  importance  of 
refrigoniting  apparatus  is  daily  increasing,  we  propo.se  to  give  here  a  fuller  sketch  of  one 
or  two  kinds.  The  ice  making  machine  of  Carrfi  &  Co.  of  Paris  being  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  of  those  which  produce  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  some  volatile  liquid, 
we  slitill  describe  it  first.  It  is  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  consists  of  two  strong  casU 
iron  cylinders  A  and  B,  connected  together  by  a 
metal  tube  T,  all  perfectly  gas-tight.  The  wlioli^ 
appanitus  is  made  strong  enough  to  stand  seven  or 
eight  atmospheres  of  internal  pressure. 

The  cylinder  A  is  charged  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  animoniacjil  gas.  Ammonia  is  a  powerful 
ubsorljer  of  heat,  and  is,  moreover,  so  extremely 
soluble  in  water  that  the  latter  takes  up  nearly  spvi'h 
hundred  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  Air  is  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  opening  a 
screw  valve  and  heating  the  cylinder.  It  is  then 
reivdy  for  use.  On  applying  heat  to  the  cylinder  A, 
which  tits  into  a  small  stove  for  the  purpose,  Uie 
solution  of  ammonia  is  volatilized,  and  carried  over 
nud  condensed  in  the  cylinder  B,  whicb  is  placed  in 
a  vessel  containing  cold  water.  The  heat  renchea  in 
aiiout  330°  Falir.,  and  while  it  is  being  applied,  ihc 
volatilized  ammouia  condenses  into  a  liquid  uiirler 
very  high  pressure,  produced  by  its  own  almospht-re, 
in  the  cold  cylinder  B.  When  the  heating  has  g<ine 
on  long  enough — about  half  an  hour  for  a  small  ma- 
chine— the  hot  cylinder  A  is  removed  from  the  tire, 
and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.   The  cooling  of  this  cylinder  imnicdiaL<;ly 
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causes  the  reabsorption.  by  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  of  the  condensed  ammonia 
from  the  other  cylinder  B;  and  ns  it  passes  again  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state, 
intense  cold  is  produced  (see  Heat),  and,  in  consequence,  heat  abstracted  from  every- 
thing: in  contact  with  this  portion  of  the  a|)paratus.  \ 

The  cold  cylinder  B  is  shown  in  section  in  flg.  1.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
ammonia  is  contained  in  an  outer  jacket,  leaving  a  hollow  space  in  the  center.  "When 
Ice  is  to  be  made  the  latter  is  filled  with  salt  water  or  other  liquid  which  does  not  freeze 
at  33°  Fahr.,  and  into  this  is  placed  a  loosely  fitting  metal  cylinder  D,  containing  the 
water  to  be  frozea.    In  this  way,  with  a  small  machine  for  domestic  purposes,  a  few 
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pounds  of  ice  can  be  made  In  an  hour  or  two ;  but  large  machines,  on  tlie  same  priociple, 
are  made  which  produce  440  lbs.  of  ice  per  hour. 

There  is  a  well-knowu  refrifferating  macliine  by  Mr.  D.  Siebc  of  London,  in  which, 
ether  is  used  as  the  volatile  fluid,  its  evaponition  being  produced  not  by  heat,  but  by  Uia 
action  of  an  air-pump;  the  necessary  cold  is  produced  iu  the  surrounding  brine  as  the 
etlier  passea  into  vapor. 

M.  Relet  of  Geneva  has  Invented  an  ice-machine  "which  works  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phurous acid  instead  of  ether;  but  olherwise  his  process  somewhat  rcecmbliis  Sifbf's,  It 
IS  now  at  worlc  at  an  ice-mnkiiig  coirpnny's  works  in  Slug's  roiid,  C'lielsca.  Some 
chines  are  also  In  use  which  produce  ice  by  means  of  freezing  mixture?;  but  liicy  a:e 
of  minor  importance. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Eirk,  late  of  the  Bathgate  chemical  works,  undertook,  a  few  years  ago.  a 
scries  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  tlie  cousfruclion  of  such  an  apparatus  which  would 
produce  cold  by  the  simple  expansion  and  compression  of  air.  He  ultimately  Buccce<U  d 
m  producing  an  ingenious  machine,  wbicb  he  patented  April  25,  1862,  tlie  numlier  of 
tile  specification  beiug  1218. 

Although  it  is  uot  strictly  true  that  the  mere  rarefaction  of  air  produces  cold,  yet  it 
will  simplify  the  explanation  of  this  machine  to  assume  in  the  mean  lime  that  it  does  so. 
Its  »mptcst  form  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  piston  to  compress 
air,  communicating  with  another  cylinder  cont^ning  a  kind  of  piston  or  plunger  wliere 
the  compressed  air  is  cooled  and  expanded.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  stcHm-eiigine, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  Utat  the  actual  relative  praition  of  the  cylinders  is 
diffci^^nt  from  that  shown  in  tbu  diagram,  which  is  given  rather  to  show  Uie  principle 
of  tlie  apparatus  thou  as  an  accurate  representation  of  it. 

Tlie  compressed  air  is  forced  by  the  compf^ssing  cylinder  A  into  the  refrigerating 
cylinder  BB,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  position  of  the  plunger,  PP,  is  close  upon 
the  upper  cone  D.  This  air,  which  fills  the  space  or  between  the  plunger,  PP,  niid  the 
lower  cone  E,  is  of  course  heated  by  the  compressicn;  and  in  order  to  cool  itairain.cold 
water  is  made  to  circulate  in  the  cono  E.  by  an  _^trance-pipe  F,  and  an  cxit-p1pe  at  G. 
The  next  movement  of  the  machine  draws  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  A  to  the  opposite 
end,  and  consequently  allows  the  coirpresscd  air  to  expand  again;  but  at  the  snmo 
moment  the  plunger,  PP,  descends  close  upon  the  cone  E,  thus  allowing  the  ppace 
between  the  plunger  and  the  upper  cone  D  to  be  at  its  fullest  when  the  expansion  of  the 
inclosed  air  is  at  its  greatest. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  patentee  secures  that  the  air  while  being  compressed  will 
always  be  at  the  lower,  or  what  he  calls  the  hot  end,  of  tlic  refrigerating  cylinder  B ;  and 
while  being  expanded,  it  will  always  be  at  the  ufiper  or  cold  end.  There  is  a  rc,<;(.'nerut(Mr 
constructed  as  in  the  caloric  engine  (q.v.)  of  wire-gauze,  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlia 
plunger  at  C.  This,  while  it  allows  the  air  to  move  freely  through  it,  prevents  the  con- 
veyance of  heat  or  cold  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other.  The  plunger,  PP,  is 
filled  internally  with  sawdust  or  some  non-conducting  material. 

We  may  now  explain  that  the  low  temperature  of  tiie  air  which  snrronnds  the  cone 
D  during  expansion  is  not  produced  by  simple  rarefaction.  That  alone  would  not  pro- 
duce cold.  It  is  Dccessary  as  well  to  abstract  heat  from  the  air  by  giving  it  some  work 
to  do,  and  here  it  unavoidably  does  work,  in  assisting  to  force  back  the  piston  of  tlie 
(^mprcsMng  cylinder,  while  in  the  act  of  expanding.  The  air  loses  an  equivalent  of 
heat  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  force  which  it  expends  in  moving,  or  in 
assisting  to  move,  the  piston.    See  Force. 

Before  air  is  admitted  into  the  cylinders,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it  thoroughly,  by  first 
passing  it  through  a  box  containing  chloride  of  ciilcium,  because,  if  any  moisture  were 
present,  it  would  freeze  in  the  regenerator,  and  stop  the  action  of  the  macliine.  In  the 
particular  form  of  the  apparatus  sltown  in  the  figure,  the  substance  to  be  cooled  is  plac«d 
inride  the  cone  D,  which  is  fnmished  with  a  lid  L.  Here  uot  only  water,  but  even  mer- 
cuiT.  can  be  frozen  with  facility. 

Most  of  the  machines  of  this  kind  which  have  as  yet  \)een  made  were  required  for 
working  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  one  shown  in  fig.  3  could  easily  do.  In  the 
larger-sized  machines,  accordingly,  inetead  of  one  hollow  cone  like  D  (fig.  2),  a  scric's  of 
circular  V-shaped  corrugations  are  fixed  to  the  top  cover  of  the  refrigerating  ci'linder. 
These  form  annular  passages  tlirough  which  a  continuous  current  of  Bomc  miid  not 
easily  frozen,  such  as  brine,  flows.  This  is  of  course  cooled  by  the  expanded  air  (in  the 
manner  already  explained)  at  tlie  cold  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  conveyed  away  in 
pipes  to  cool  any  substance  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  machine. 

After  a  trial  of  more  than  10  years,  the  use  of  Mr,  Kirk's  machine  has,  in  sevonU 
large  chemical  works  at  least,  been  given  up  in  favor  of  those  machines  which,  like 
Sielie's,  evaporate  ether  or  some  other  very  volatile  liquid  by  mechanical  power.  Here, 
as  in  most  other  applications  of  it,  the  use  of  compressed  air  hns  as  yet  proved  too  costlv. 
In  some  recent  trials,  an  ether-machine  required  only  S  cwt.,  while  Kirk's  consun^cd 
cwt  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  ice.  However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending 
the  economical  employment  of  compressed  air  for  this  purpose,  ns  shown  hy  the  imperfert 
success  of  both  Kirk's  and  Wimlhausen's  refrigemtors,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Colemnn  of  Glas- 
p3W  have  quite  recently  introduced  another  com  pressed -air  machine,  which  in  1879  flas  on 
Its  trial  on  board  one  or  two  large  steamers  engaged  In  brininng  fre^  meiilwrn^jh^cA 
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The  ether-machine  of  fflddeley  &  Mflckay  of  Liverpool,  which  is  an  improTement  on 
Stcbe's,  is  now  a  good  deal  used  for  making  ice,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  It  a  stcnni' 
engine  is  employed  to  work  two  Tacuuni-pumps,  and  to  suppl^  molive-power  lo  otlitr 

Eiirts  of  the  apparatus.  Tlie  rcfri^rating  wssels  contaiu  thin  pipes,  through  niiich 
rine  or  chloride  of  calcium  flows.  Ether  surrounds  these  pipes ;  and  under  the  ri  duced 
liressure  produced  by  the  vacuum-pumps,  with  which  the  refrigerators  communicnte,  a 
portion  of  the  ethtr  evaporates,  producing  cold  iu  tlie  act  of  doing  so.  a.s  already 
explained.  Tlie  ether  vapor  is  tlien  condensed  nt  a  (flight  pre!«sure.  cooled  by  a  sin'Hm 
of  cold  water,  and  returned  to  the  refrigerator.  Some  paraSlne  oil  makers  who  use  Ihis 
machine  have  found  that  a  very  light  shale  naphtha  answers  as  well  as  ether  for  their 
purpoee. 

Having  already  described  Carre's  small  portable  ammonia-machine,  we  may  ndd  here 
that  this  kind  of  ice-machine,  even  in  its  larger  and  more  complicated  continuous  form, 
since  it  works  by  heat  and  has  few  moving  parts,  is  realiy  the  simplest  of  nil.  Recce's 
ammonia-macUine  Is  more  recent  than  Carres,  and  is  worked  with  anhyilrous  ammonia, 
instead  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  it.  In  Recce's  process  less  fuel  is  required  to  dhtiill  tlie 
ammonia,  less  water  to  condense  it,  and  lem  power  to  work  the  moving  parts  of  the 
machine.  Some  imperfectioDB  which  it  nevertueless  hod  appear  to  have  been  overcome, 
OS  it  is  now  introduced  into  severul  of  the  Iiondon  breweries. 

It  is  only  within  the  lost  twenty  years  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
stnictiou  of  machinns  for  the  produclion  of  artificial  cold  on  the  Inrce  scale;  hut  tlicy 
have  already  received  several  important  applications.  In  this  coun.ry,  besides  being 
available  for  the  production  of  ice;  the  extrtiction  of  certain  salts  from  mixed  Kolutions, 
snch  08  sulphate  of  soda  from  common  salt — the  former  separating  at  a  temperature 
above  that  whidi  keeps  the  latter  in  solution ;  the  separation  of  paratRne  from  mineral 
oils;  and  in  other  chemical, operations,  as  well  as  for  cooling  worts  in  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, they  are  now  turned  to  good  account  in  bringing  fi-esh  meat  from  distant  coun- 
tries to  our  shores.  In  warm  countries,  besides  other  uses,  they  could  be  applied  lo  cool 
large  hospitals  and  public  buildiugs,  by  sending  a  current  of  some  rold  liquid  tlirough 
wpes,  just  08  we  in  Great  Britain  heat  buildings  with  pipes  through  which  hot  water 


BEFBIQEBA'TIOff  OF  THE  EASTH.  That  the  earth  is  at  present  losing  heat,  is  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  observed  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  its  crust  increnut 
as  we  descend;  for,  in  any  conducting  body,  the  flux  of  heat  is  always  from  warmer  to 
colder  parts;  and  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  thus  lost  can  he  easily  calculated  if  we  know 
the  conducting  power  (for  heat)  of  the  rocks  forming  the  crust,  and  the  rate  at  which  tlie 
temperature  mcreases  with  tlie  depth  under  the  surface;  for  the  conductivity  may  be 
measured  the  quantity  of  heat  which,  in  unity  of  time,  passes  (per  square  foot  of  sur- 
face) through  a  layer  of  rock  of  1  foot  tliickness,  whose  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  main- 
tained at  temperatures  differing  by  1°  Fahr.  Ilence.  if  A;  be  the  conductivity  of  the  crust, 
and  if  the  temperature  increases  by  1°  Fahr.  every  x  feet  of  descent,  the  quantity  of 
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heat  lost  in  unit  of  time  from  each  square  foot  of  surface,  is  mcaBured  by  -.   k  and  x  can 

be  determined  by  experiment  for  any  particular  locality,  and  thus  the  loss  may  be  deter- 
mined. These  quantities  vary  very  much  in  value  in  different  IfHjalities,  tlms  x  is  some- 
times as  great  as  110.  sometimes  as  small  us  15.  The  value  50  is  g<'nerally  supposed  to  give 
a  fair  average — that  is,  for  every  50  ft,  of  descent  the  temperature  inci^ases  by  1'  Fahr. 
Hence  tlie  stifling  heat  experienced  In  deep  mines.  At  the  depth  of  a  mile  the  tempera- 
ture would  on  this  estimate  exceed  tliat  of  the  surface  l>y  more  than  100°  Fnhr.  Beds 
of  coal  at  such  a  depth  could  not  he  wrought,  as  the  temperature  wouM  far  exceed  that 
of  tropical  climates. 

Three  methods  of  accounting  for  this  increase  of  temperature  toward  the  interior  of 
the  enrth  have  been  proposed:  1.  That  the  eavtli  was  originiilly  molten,  either  through- 
out or  for  A  considemble  depth  over  the  whole  surface;  3.  That  the  internal  heat  is  due 
to  chemical  combination;  8.  That  the  earth,  ages  ago,  passed  through  a  region  of  space 
•where  the  tempcratare  was  far  above  that  of  its  present  envelope. 

Of  (1)  it  is  sufHcieut  to  say  that  such  a  state  is  the  nccesFary  consequence  of  impact, 
if  the  eartli  was  formed  by  tlie  aggregation  of  cosmical  musses  due  to  their  mutual 
gravitation.  It  is  scarcely  doubled  now  that  this  is  the  origin  of  .'^oliir  nnd  stellar  heat; 
and  the  fact  of  the  moon  s  turning  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth  (see  Rotation).  Is 
most  easily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  her  original  fiiiidity.  The  figure  of  the  earth 
(see  Earth)  is  also  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  hypotfiesia.  This  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth's  internal  heat  is  obviously  consistent  with  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture as  we  descend  below  the  surface — ^for  a  spherical  mass  of  molten  rock  will  evidently 
soon  cool  externally,  while  its  low  conductivity  (rendered  still  lower  by  the  hif^  tem- 
perature) will  prevent  the  interior  from  supplying  anything  at  all  equivalent  to  the  loss 
at  the  surface.  On  this  hypothesis  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  must  constantly  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  but  vpry  slowly;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth's  mass  may  still  he  in  a  melted  slate. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  perrcctly  sufficient  to  account  for  observed  facts,  but  is 
apparently  unnecessary,  since  (1)  has  been  sliown  to  he,  in  the  universe,  aji^dvJ^iSa. 
It  la  only  tdludod  to  here  because  Lyell  and  other  distinguished  geologists  have  ehoeav' 
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orc(1 1()  show  from  it  that  the  earth  need  not  be  losin?  heat  on  the  -whole,  a  result  per- 
fectly uutenitble.  They  suppose  the  iuturunl  lieut  to  be  iceiicriited  by  cliemical  combina 
tiuii.  utid  tlieii  that  the  comm)iinds  so  formed  tire  again  discomposed  by  electric  currents 
produced  by  the  iicat  (see  THEKMO-ELKCTRiciTY),  and  are  thus  prepared  lo  combine 
again  and  reproduce  the  beat.  Were  this  the  case  we  sboiild  have  a  perpetual  motion 
(i].v.),  and,  iu  the  present  state  of  science,  this  is  known  to  l)e  impoasible. 

The  third  liypotbesis,  proposed  by  Poisson,  is  easily  sbowo  lo  be  inconsistent  with 
known  tacts;  for,  if  the  passage  tbrougli  the  warm  region  be  supposed  to  have  taken 

filnce  from  1250  to  5,000  years  ago,  tbc  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  must  hare  been 
rom  25'  to  50'  Fabr.  above  tlie  present  mean  temperature,  which  is  iucousisteut  with 
history.  If  it  took  place  20,000  years  ago,  the  mean  temperature  must  have  been  100^ 
Fahr.  above  its  present  value.  Geology  shows  that  this  cannot  be  accepted.  And,  if  it 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  more  than  20,000  years  f^o,  the  ivquisiie  tempemture 
must  have  been  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  aniinttl  or  vegetable  life. 

From  the  above  argument,  which  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  sir  William  Tbomsoa  in 
tbc  Tmn»aetiort$  Vie  Tto^al  Sodetg  of  Edinburgh  (1862),  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  hypothe- 
sis Ls  that  which  we  must,  in  tbc  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  adopt. 

Supposing  the  temperature  of  melting  rock  to  be  from  7,000°  lo  10,000°  Fahr.  (and 
experiments  seem  to  show  tbat  it  lies  somewhere  between  these  limits),  tbe'present  state 
of  temperature  of  the  crust  indicates  that  the  cartb  became  solid  somewhere  l>etweea 
100,000,000  and  200,000,001)  years  ago.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  known  laws  of 
conduction  of  heat  discovered  by  Fourier,  end  tiie  conductivity  of  rocks  and  soils, 
deduced  by  principal  Forbes(q.v.)from  observations  made  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Edin- 
buigh.  But  as  these  observations  refer  to  conductivity  at  very  moderate  temporal  urea 
only,  and  as  Forbes  has  shown  that  conductivity  is  in  general  lowered  by  heating,  the 
low'er  limit  above  may  possibly  be  reduced  to  tuieaf^  million  years. 

In  conclusion,  wc  may  mention,  to  show  how  Uttle  the  iulernal  beat  of  the  earth  has 
to  do  with  surface  tempcratui*e,  that  Thomson  has  shown  (Pfcv.  JS.  <6'.  K ,  1863-64;)  tliat 
if  we  accept  the  estimate  of  1°  Fahr.  of  increase  of  temperature  for  50  ft.  of  descent, 
tbc  earth's  surface  is  heated  (by  conduction  of  heat  from  within)  only  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit. 

SEFBIO'EBATOK.    See  Freezing  Mixtukes;  and  Refrioebatino  Kachxng8. 

BEFIIGEE'  (Fr.  refugie),  a  name  given  to  persons  who  have  fled  from  religinua  or 
political  persecution  in  their  own  country,  and  taken  refuge  in  another.  The  term  was 
tii'st  applied  to  those  Protestants  who  found  an  asylum  iu  Britain  and  elsewhere  at  two 
diffcreut  periods,  first  during  the  Flemish  persecutions  under  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567, 
anil  afterward  in  1685,  when  Louis  XIV.  of  Fmnce  revoked  the  edict  of  Nautee.  Of  the 
numerous  French  artisans  who  settled  in  England  on  this  lost  occasion,  the  most  part 
Atiglicized  their  names,  as  by  substituting  Young  for  "Lo  Jeune."  Taylor  for  "  Tellier." 
etc.,  so  that  their  posterity  can  now  hardly  be  rc<:ognized  as  of  foreign  ori^n.  Act;ord- 
ing  lo  Lower  (Patronymica  Briiaiiiiiea)  Dc  Preux  became  Deprose,  and  "  JRicbard  Dc- 
sp:iir,  a  poor  mau,"  buried  at  East  Grlmstcad,  was,  iu  the  orthography  of  his  forcfallien*. 
Despard.  There  were  also  refugee  families  of  a  hiijlier  class,  some  of  wluise  dcscend- 
aut.-j  and  representatives  came  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  peerage.  The  Bouvcrics.  carls 
of  R  idnor,  are  descended  from  a  French  refugee  family.  The  refugee  family  of  Bla- 
quiCre  was  raised  to  the  Iri^th  peenige;  and  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  lord  Everslcy,  is  the 
representative  of  a  family  of  Irish  refugees.  The  military  employment  oflcrcd  in  Ire- 
Irmd  iifii;r  HI!i8  maintained  a  cousidurable  number  of  foreign  P*rolestant'*.  Gen.  Frederic 
Armand  du  Scbomberg  was  raised  by  William  III.  to  the  peenige,  iKToming  eventually 
dulu'  of  S(:lioinl)erR.  A  Huguenot  officer  of  hardly  less  celebrity  was  Henry  MHs.sue 
uiarquis  dc  ili'.viguy,  created  by  William  III.  earl  of  Galw'ay.  Lord  Ligouier  was  al.'O 
of  u  noble  liugueuot  family,  aud  England  has  had  at  leost'one  refugee  bishop  in  I>r. 
Majendie,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  afterward  of  fiaugor.  Among  other  refugees  of  note 
may  be  enumerated  sir  John  Houblun.  lonl  mayor  of  London  in  1689.  one  bmnch  cf 
whose  family  is  now  represented  by  lord  Palmerstou;  Elias  Bouherixu  or  Boireau,  d.d., 
whose  descendant  was  created  a  baronet  as  sir  Richard  Borough  of  Boselden  Park,  Bcrk- 
shii'c:  aswellais  Martiueaus,  Bosauquets.  and  Papil Ions,  whose descendantsbave  attained. 
mi>re  or  less  eminence  in  the  coimlry  of  their  adoption.  The  first  French  revolution 
brought  numerous  political  refugees  to  England,  and  Great  Britain  is  noted  throughout 
Eunipe  for  affording  a  ready  asylum  to  refugees  of  all  classes,  both  political  and  relig- 
ious. Weil's  Hiutorn  of  the  French  Protegtaiit  Refugees,  from  the  Betocation  of  tlte  Edtct 
ef  Nante»  to  tlte  Present  Time,  translated  by  Hardman  (London,  1854);  J.  S.  Burn's  i7«t- 
tory  of  tJu  French,  Walloon,  DiUclt,  and  other  Foreign  Prote^^at  J{efugeea  aeltUd  iu  Boff- 
land  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantet. 

REFU'GIO,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas,  bordering  on  the  euK  of  Mexico;  drained  the  San 
Antonio  and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  its  n.  aud  s.  boundaries;  900  sq.ra.;  pop.  '80,  1S8K~ 
1412  of  American  birth,  SS6  colored.  The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  as  pasture 
land,  aud  the  number  of  cattle  exported  is  very  large.    Co.  seat,  liefugio. 

AEOAIBIT'TO,  or  Raoalbdto,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  and  30  m,  w.n.w.  of  tbe  city  of  that  name.  It  is  bc^utifuly  ^tuated  oa  a  hill 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Salso,  and  with  Mt.  Etna  l>ounding^  vie^ra^lMp^^  the 
u.e.   Its  only  object  of  interest  is  the  cathedral.   Pop.  8,000. 
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HEGA'LIA,  the  ensigns  of  TOTfitty,  including  more  |»trt!cular1y  the  apparatus  of  a 
coronation.  The  regaliii  of  Englund  were,  prior  to  the  refornialiou,  iu  the  kct-pint'  of 
the  monks  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  they  ai-e  still  prescutetl  to  tliu  sovereign  ut  the 
coronation  by  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  that  church.  During  the  civil  war  the  crown 
and  mast  of  the  regalia  fell  victims  to  Puritan  zeal;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family,  new  ensigns  had  to  be  made  for  the  corunatiou  of  Charlea  11.,  which,  with  occa- 
sional alterations  and  repairs,  have  continued  iu  use  down  to  the  pre8«ut  day.  The 
rejMlin,  strictly  so  called,  couaist  of  the  crown,  the  scepter  with  the  cruBS,  the  verge  or 
rod  with  the  dove,  the  so^alled  staff  of  Edward  the  confessor  (made  m  reality  for  Cliarles 
II.),  the  blunt  sword  of  mercy  called  Curtana,  the  two  sliarp  swords  of  justice,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  ampulla  or  receplucle  for  the  con>natiou  oil.  the  anoiutmg  spoon  (prob- 
ably the  only  existing  relic  of  the  old  i-egaliu),  the  arniilla;  or  bracelets,  the  spurs  of  chiv- 
alry, and  various  royal  vestments.  All  these,  with  thu  exception  of  the  vtjstments,  arc 
now  exhibited  in  the  Jewel-room  in  the  tower  of  London,  in  which  are  also  a  smaller 
crown,  scepter,  and  orb  for  the  coronation  of  a  queen-ciiosort,  two  other  queeu-cousorts* 
scfpters — one  of  ivory,  made  for  Marie  d'Este;  and  the  state-crown  of  eilver  and  dia- 
monds, which  was  used  at  the  corouation  of  queen  Victoria,  containing  a  large  ruby  tuid 
8:ipphire,  the  former  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Edward  the  Bhick  Pnnce.  The  prince 
of  Wales's  crown  of  gold,  without  stones,  is  modern. 

The  proper  regalia  of  Scotland  consist  of  the  crown,  the  scepter,  and  tlie  sword  of 
state.  ^'Iie  crown  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Uobci't  Bruce,  and  ia  adorned  with 
crosses  audfleurs  de  lis  alternately.  It  was  originally  an  open  crown,  but  two  concentric 
arches  were  added  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  sunnouutc<l  at  the  point  of  intersection  by 
a  inuuad  of  gold  and  a  large  cross  patfe.  Thu  scepter  is  of  the  time  of  James  V. ;  the 
sword  was  a  present  from  pope  Julius  II.  to  James  IV.  in  1B07.  During  the  civil  war 
the  regalia  were  removed  by  the  earl  marisclml  for  safe  custody  from  Ihe  crown-room  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  their  usual  place  of  deposit,  to  his  castle  of  Dunnottar;  tind  while 
Uuimottar  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  army,  the  regiilia  were  preserved  by  being 
conveyed  by  stratagem  to  the  man-se  of  Kinneff ,  by  the  wife  of  Ogilvy  of  Barras,  the  lieu- 
tenunt-goveruor,  and  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinuefl.  From  the  restoration  to  the  union 
the  regalhi  continued  to  be  kept  in  the  crown-room  as  formerly;  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  they  were  delivered  to  Uic  earl  marischal  or  his  deputy,  in  whose  custody  they 
Tcmiiiued  while  parliament  was  sitUng,  and  were  afterward  restored  to  the  charge  of 
the  treasurer.  William,  ninth  earl  marischal,  who  opposed  the  treaty  of  union  in  all  its 
stilus,  declined  to  witness  its  constimmation,  but  appeared  by  his  deputy,  who  took  a 
written  protest  that  the  regalia  should  not  bo  removed  from  the  castle  of  Edinbursh 
wilhout  warninff  given  to  him  or  his  successor  iu  office.  From  that  time  till  1818,  the 
regalia  remained  locked  in  a  chest  in  the  erown-room.  away  from  public  gaze,  and  It 
tame  to  be  the  general  belief  that  they  had  l)een  secretly  conveyed  away  to  London,  an 
idea  confirmed  by  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-offlcc  in  the  tower  showing  a  crown  which  was 
iillpged  to  be  that  of  Scotland.  On  Feb.  4,  1818,  an  order  being  obtained  by  warrant 
audor  ihc  sign-manual  of  Geoi^  IV.,  then  prince-regent,  the  chest  in  the  crown-room 
was  broken  open,  and  the  crown,  swonl,  nnd  scepter  were  found  ns  they  h:id  been 
flcposHed  at  the  union,  along  wilh  a  silver  rod  of  office,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  lord 
high  trtasurcr.  They  arc  now  in  tlie  charge  of  tlie  officers  of  state  for  Scotland,  as  com- 
missioncra  for  the  custody  of  the  regalia,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  crown-room,  alon? 
with  a  rnliy  ring  set  with  diamonds,  worn  by  Charles  I.  at  his  coronation  at  Holynwd 
in  1633;  the  gofdc-n  collar  of  the  garter,  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  James  VI. ;  the  St.  George 
and  dragon,  or  bad^s  of  the  order  of  the  frarter;  and  the  badge  of  the  oi-dcr  of  the  thisllc, 
with  figures  of  St.  Andrew  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  set  in  diamonds.  These  latter  insignia 
were  Mquenthcd  by  cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  to  George  IV.,  and  sent  to 
Edinburgh  castle  in  1830  by  order  of  William  IV. 

SEOAIIA,  or  .Regale.  Riqht  of,  a  ri<:ht  in  eccTosinsticnl  things,  claimed  by  sov- 
ereigns in  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogjilive,  which  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy between  kings  and  popes.  It  involved  several  points  as  to  prosenlation  fo 
l)encfice3,  most  of  which  formed  Ihe  ohjecl  from  lime  to  lime  of  negotiation  by  concordat; 
but  the  most  serious  conflict  arose  oat  of  the  claim  made  by  the  crown  lo  the  revenues 
of  viicant  benefices,  especlallv  btshopvics.  and  the  co-ordinate  claim  to  keep  the  benefice 
or  the  see  vaiiant  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  to  appiopriaie  its  revenue.  This 
plainly  abusive  claim  was  one  of  tlie  main  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  tjie  popoa 
as  to  the  practice  of  lay  investitures  (q.v.),  and  it  renched  its  heiii^ht  in  England  umlcr 
tlic  first  Norman  kings,  especially  William  Rufiis.  The  most  mi'monible  conflict,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  the  regalia,  was  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (q.v.)  with  Louis  XIV., 
which  was  maintained  with  great  pertinacity  on  Ixith  sides  for  several  years,  the  king 
extending  the  claim  to  some  of  the  French  provinces,  which  liad  imti)  then  been  exempt 
from  it,  and  the  pope  refusing  to  confirm  any  of  the  appoiutmeiils  of  Louis  to  the  sees 
which  became  vacant,  as  long  as  the  obnoxious  claim  should  be  persisted  in.  The  dis- 
pute continued  till  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  Louis  XIV.  having  gone  bo  far  as  to  seize 
upon  the  papal  temtory  of  Avignon  In  reprisal ;  but  it  wa.s  atljiisted  in  the  following 
pontificate,  the  most  obnoxious  {Hut  of  the.claim  being  practically  abandoned,  although 
not  formally  withdrawn. 

BEQALITT,  a  species  of  territorial  jurisdiction  formerly  existing  in  Scotland,  nearly 
akin  to  a  pohttinate  (q.v.)  in  England.   Tlie  lands  were  gtveD  over  1^  Uie  sovereign  in 
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Uberam.  regaUtatem  to  some  powerful  noble,  called  n  lard  of  regality,  to  control  as  he  best 
.miglit  witii  tlie  stroug  Imiid.  The  lord  of  reguliiy  exercised  the  highest  prerogatives  of 
tlie  cruwn,  including  orijiinaliy  tlie  four  pleas,  often  having  a  complete  court  of  hh  owd, 
with  Bcncschul,  chancellor,  chiunberhuu,  uud  other  ofHciuls,  in  ioiitatioii  of  roynlty.  An 
offender  uincmible  to  a  court  of  regality  might  have  been  repleilgud  from  the  shci  ifl,  or 
even  from  the  court  of  justiciary.  Jurisdictions  of  regality  were  abolished  by  act  SO 
Geo.  n.  c.  50. 

BE'OALB  (perhaps  from  n]Gra&<?Z^,  an  instrument  used  prior  to  the  organ  inthcchiirrhes 
of  Italy),  a  small  portable  (iuger  orjpin  in  ufie  in  the  16(U  nml  17th  centuries,  and  perhaps 
earlier.  Many  represeulations  exist  of  this  instrument,  including  oue  sculpturfd  on 
Jielrose  abb'.*y.  The  tubes  rested  on  the  air-chtst,  which  was  filled  by  ibe  bellows;  and 
the  bellowu  were  managed  with  one  hand,  and  the  keys  with  the  other.  Until  80  years 
ago  there  existed  in  the  royal  household  an  otHcer  called  the  tuner  <tf  regaU. 

BEOABIIAHT,  a  term  used  in  heraldry  with  reference  to  an  anim^  whose  head  Is 
turned  backward.    See  PAasAST  and  Haupant. 

BEGAT'TA.  Tbif)  word  originated  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  signified  a  hoat-race, 
held  unnually  with  great  solemnity  amonu;  llie  gondoliers.  Tlienee  the  expression  has 
cxteiidi-d  its  meaning,  and  is  now  applietlto  all  rowing-or  Bailing  matches  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  esp<K:ialty  to  the  contests  betweeu  yachts. 

KEOEXA'TIOK.  This  is  an  exceediugly  ill-cbosen  term  for  a  somewhat  obscure  pbe- 
nomeiiou,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  previous  slate  which  may  not  have  existed.  Unfor- 
tun:ilely,  the  term  has  come  into  general  use,  iind  we  must  Diitke  the  best  of  it.  The 
principal  fuct  to  be  explained  is  the  adhesion  of  two  pieces  of  ice  brought  into  contact, 
not  nicix-ly  in  air,  but  even  when  both  are  immersed  in  water  at  such  temperatures  as 
10U°  Fahr.  Several  exnluuations  have  been  proposed,  of  which  we  may  specially  men- 
tiou  those  of  Faraday,  Forbes,  and  J.  Tiiomsou. 

Faraday's  idea  seemed  to  lie.  that  in  liquid  and  solid  bodies  the  proximity  of  particles 
In  a  particular  slate  tends  to  produce  the  same  state  in  other  particles;  and  thus,  that  a 
film  of  water  between  two  plates  of  ice  tends  to  assume  the  solid  Biatc.  There  are  many 
smgular  phenomena  in  physical  science  which  are  apparently  explicable  by  this  sugges- 
tion;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  so  great  an  authority,  the  so-t^ied  expumatioa sceniB 
merely  to  8/i{/>e  tlie  difficulty,  without  in  an^  way  overcoming  it. 

Forbes  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  ice  is  esscDtially  colder  than  waler,  and  there- 
fore that  tliere  is  constantly  a  transfer  of  heat  from  water  to  ice  which  is  in  contact  with 
it;  the  effect  being  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ice  with  a  film  of  half-melted  ice  or  half- 
f  mzen  water.  Such  a  film,  existing  between  two  slabs  of  ice,  would  part  with  heat  to 
both,  and  would  freeze  without  melting  the  adjacent  ice.  This  explanation  wotdd  be 
satisfactory  if  the  postulate  could  be  granted,  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  essential  difference  of  temperature  between  solid  ana  liquid  water. 

The  explanation  proposed  by  prof.  J.  Thomson  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  a  wra 
enuin,  but  there  may  be  some  hesitation  in  allowing  that  the  cause  is  adequate  to  the 
pi-oductioii  of  the  observi^d  effect  in  every  case.  It  ts  certain,  however,  that  it  accounts 
for  at  least  part  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  founded  on  his  very  beautiful  theoretical  dis- 
coveiy  lliat  ffie  freeziiig-pomt  of  stater  w  Imrtred  by  premire,  wiiich  wa'?  experimentally 
verififd  by  W.  Tliomson.  Hence,  if  two  slabs  of  ice  be  pressed  together,  at  the  pointe 
of  greatest, pressure  the  ice  will  be  melted;  its  latent  beat  of  fusion  must  be  drawn  from 
surrounding  bodies,  and  thus  cold  is  produced  which  will  freeze  part  of  the  film  of 
water  between  the  two  slabs.  The  points  of  greatest  pressure  will  thus  be  shifted,  and 
the  process  of  melting  and  repelation  may  go  on  indefinitely.  Objections  to  this 
explanation  were  ndvancec^  by  Faraday  and  Forlies,  who  showed  that  slabs  of  ice  freeze 
together  when  euppended  vertically  willi  the  view  of  avoiding  pressute  between  them. 
But  J.  Tliomson  shows  that  tlie  capillary  forces  of  the  film  of  water  which  must  (in  these 
cases)  be  between  the  slabs  (for  without  directly  apnlicd  pressure  tlie  effect  cannot  Iw 
obtained  with  sliibs  of  di-y  ice),  are  sufilcieat  to  produce  the  pressure  requisite  for  the 
application  of  his  mode  of  explanation. 

This  part  of  the  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  completely  cleared  up;  bat  the  theory 
of  J.  Tliomson  has  been  applied  with  perfect  success  to  the  explanation  of  the  very 
extraordinary  plienomena  observed  in  glaciers  (q.v.),  where  enormous  forces  are  con- 
stantly at  work.  It  evidently  at  once  accounts  for  the  result  of  observation,  due  to 
Rendu  and  Forbes,  that  a  glacier  moves  like  a  viscous  fluid:  in  fact,  it  shows  why  and 
how  the  mass  gives  way  to  pressure,  and  how  it  is  refrozen  in  a  new  form,  which  in 
turn  gives  way  to  the  new  distribution  of  pressure.  The  explanation  of  the  veined 
structure,  the  formation  of  clear  ice  from  snow,  etc.,  are  all  easily  deduced  from  it. 

The  phenomena  of  regclation  are  easily  seen  in  tlie  making  of  snow-balls,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  inip(»isiole,  by  the  hands  at  least,  when  the  snow  has  been  cxpoffcd  to 

great  ct)ld,  and  is  therefore  diy.   But,  even  in  this  cate,  the  effect  is  easily  obtained  by 
le  application  of  pressure  sufficient  to  melt  the  ice,  as  is  well  seen  in  wheel-tracks,  etc. 
By  means  of  a  Bramah's  press,  it  is  eapy  to  convert  a  snow-tHdl  into  a  sphere  of  perfectly 


clear  ice. 
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SISEXSBATIOV  is  n  theological  ezpres»on  denottog  the  spiritunl  change  vliich 
passes  on  alt  men  in  becoming  Cliristiaca  There  are  varions  inteiprotntions  of  the  mode 
and  meaning  of  this  change,  biitits  necessity  in  somesbape  or  nuotbur  mtiy  be  said  to  be 
admitted  by  all  branolies  of  the  Christian  church.  By  all,  man  is  supposed,  as  tlie 
conditioD  of  his  becoming  truly  Christian,  to  pass  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  suite  of 
rcireaenition,  from  a  state  in  whicli  he  obeys  tlie  mere  impulses  of  the  iiiitunil  life  to  a 
Btftte  in  which  a  new  and  higher — a  divine — life  has  been  awakened  in  him.  Tlic  words 
of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemua:  "  Verily,  veriEy,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be*  bora 
ai^iii.  lie  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  areac(«ptedastho  expressioD  of  thU  univen4il 
necessity  by  the  Christian  churcli.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  every  bnincli  of  the 
Ontliolic  church  recognizes,  although  under  very  different  conditions,  tlie  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  nutbor  of  this  change.  The  clinngc,  in  its  real  cbanicter,  is  spiritual,  and  spiritually' 
induced.  Accordiug  to  certain  Rectious  of  the  Chrisliiin  church,  however,  the  chitnge  is 
insepanibly  iuTolvea  with  CItristiau  buptUin,  in  all  cases;  while  otlier  sections  do  not 
acknowledge  any  essential  connection  between  baptism  and  regeneration.  In  the  vievr 
of  the  fornier,  miptism  <»>nstituie.s  alwaj'ii  a  real  point  of  traosition  from  the  natural  to 
the  spiritual  lifei  The  grace  of  baptism  is  the  grace  of  regenomiion ;  tlie  laver  of  bap- 
tism 18  the  lavBT  of  n^eneration.  not  merely  in  any  formal  sense,  but  in  a  real  and  lii'ing 
sense,  so  tbat  every  baptized  person — or  at  letutevery  rightly  baptized  person — bm^nlrcndy 
become  a  Christian  truly,  alUiongh  he  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  that  he  fans  rvt-civod. 
This  is  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  high  church  doctiine  of  reffeneration.  lu  the  view 
of  others,  rcgeneratioQ  is  a  special,  conscious  process,  which  taKcs  place  indepcntlenl  ly 
of  baptism,  or  of  any  other  outwaWl  fact  or  ceremony.  It  implies  a  M'nsible  exix'rieiico 
— an  nwakcaing  whereby  men  cnme  to  see  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  divine  distplciiiiU'ro 
nxainst  sin,  and,  througu  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  are  born  a^n,  put  away  their  fonucr  evil 
life,  and  hej^in  to  hvc  a  new  divino' life;  and  many  ChristiaDS  have  spoken  with  mpturc 
of  ^is  expcrienee,  of  its  thoroughness,  its  suddenness,  its  immediatewm  There  turv.  dif- 
ferent shiides  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  some  holding  it  as  a  condition  of  re^nemtion, 
that  the  regenerate  sliould  be  able  to  recount,  or  at  least  give  some  precise  idea  of  the 
time  and  mauaer  of  the  change  through  wliich  they  have  passed;  others  repudiating 
such  views  as  savoring  of  fanaticism,  yet  holding  no  less  to  the  spiritual  deliniteiies}<  of 
the  cliange,  iudepeudcntly  of  church  forms  of  any  kind;  and  such  views,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tlie  higli  churui  doctrine,  have  received  the  name  of  evNogelictd.  The  iilea 
that  regcaeraUoD  is  essentially  involved  in  luiptism,  or  identical  with  baptism,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  Christians  to  lie  a  peculiarly  unevangelical  idea,  opposed  to  the  spiritual- 
ity and  'freedom  of  divine  grace. 

SE'&ENSBVBO,  nr  Ratisbon  {Lnt.  Reginum,  Radetpona).  the  cnpital  of  the  Bavarian 
proviuce  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DannlH',  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Hcgen,  65  m.  n.n.e.  of  Munich,  Pop.  '75.  81,487.  llegcnsbuvg, 
which  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of  the  German  diet,  in  pleiis- 
antly  situated  lu  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  fruitful  valley,  lying  1000  ft.  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea.  It  presents  a  strongly  marked  medisval  obaractcr.  with  its  ancient  ram- 
parts, fosses,  and  gates,  and  its  narrow  crooked  streets,  with  their  high,  many  eor tiered, 

Sihled  houses,  while  it  retains  many  interesting  monuments  of  its  impoi*tance  and  woiilth 
ui'iug  tiie  middle  ages.  Among  its  18  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  movt  reniarltablc 
is  tlie  cathedral,  Ix'gun  in  1275,  and  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. ,  whicli 
ranks,  since  its  restonition  in  1830-38,  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  German  arrhi- 
tecture,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the  fine  monuments  of  its  former  bishops,  and 
for  its  silver  altar  and  numerous  paintcd-glass  windows,  restored  in  1830.  The  Scotiitb 
church  of  St.  James  (secularized  in  1863)  dates  from  the  13th  c,  and  is  built  in  tlie  pure 
Byzantine  style.  There  are  several  monasteries  in  Regeusburg,  and  throe  Protcstnnt 
churches.  The  old  town-hall  was  used  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  imperial  diet.  The  royal  library  contains  60,000  volumes.  The  city  has  severid 
highly  ornamental  fountains,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Eepler.  the  astronomer,  who 
died  in  Regensburg.  A  stone  bridge  connects  Rcgensburg  with  the  busy  trading  suburb 
of  Stadt  am  Hof.  The  manufactures  of  Regensburg  include  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
steel  wares,  paper,  cartlieoware,  beet-root  sugar,  brandy,  and  candles  and  soaii  of 
superior  quality.  Since  1858  it  lias  been  a  free  port;  and  m  addition  to  ship-bnilding. 
which  !s  carried  on  with  much  activity,  the  trading  commnnity  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  corn,  wood,  and  salt.  Regensburg,  as  the  pfiocipal  seat  of  tlie  Dan- 
ube stenm-navigatton  company,  is  an  espcciaily  busy  trading  port. 

Regensburg,  which  ranks.  OR  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  and  was 
built  bv  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  named  S/'ginum,  was  a  place  of  considcnible  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  In  the  year  750  a  bishopric  was 
founded  here,  which  embraced  a  large  portion  of  Bavaria  and  the  ITppcr  Pnlntinate. 
Under  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  it  was  relieved  from  the  subjection  under  which  it  liad 
previously  stood  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  declared  a  free  city.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  In  do-Levantine  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  cities  of  southern  Germany.  From  1663  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Gcrmnn 
empire  in  1808,  Regensburg  was,  with  a  very  short  interregnum,  the  seat  of  the  Gcrnuin 
diet;  and  after  iindeTgoiog  various  changes  of  fortune  during  the  [leriod  'of^.^aJMllA'^ti's 
power,  was  finally  ceded  to  Bavaria,  of  which  it  has  ^nce  fomodtaailnllegnlpigj^ 
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BE'OEKT  (Lnt.  tego,  I  govern),  one  who  exercises  tlic-power  without  hftTing  tbe  name 
of  !i  king.  In  a  hereditHry  moiiiircliy  there  arc  various  cii  ciimBtunceB  which  may  neeos- 
sitato  the  delegation  of  the  sovereign  power — as  the  devolution  of  the  crown  on  a  minor 
too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  the  kingly  office;  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  hy  ill- 
ness, ini'iitid  or  bodily;  and  the  case  m  absence  from  the  realm.  A  regent  under  the 
title  of  protector  (q.v.)  has  often  been  appointed  to  exercise  royal  authority  in  the 
oovereign's  minority,  the  latest  instance  in  liiugland  being  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
yi.;  and  regents  and  councils  of  i-egeacy  have  been  sometimes  mimed  by  the  sovereign 
to  provide  for  tiie  probable  nonage  of  his  heir.  According  to  Coke,  the  surest  way  of 
making  such  an  appointment  is  by  authority  of  the  great  council  in  parliament:  and  in 
recent  times  the  appointment  has  generally  been  mode  b^  statiiie.  During  the  frequent 
absences  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover  m  iheir  continental  dominioUfi. 
it  was  the  practice  to  appoint  regents  or  lords  justices  (q  v.)  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
sovereign.  In  1788,  when  George  III.  became  incapacitated  from  exercising  the  kingly 
office  by  insanity,  it  become  a  question  whether  his  eldest  son,  then  of  fuU  a^,  had  a 
right  to  be  regent,  or  wIiL'ther  tlie  nomiaation  rested  with  parliament  The  chief  politi- 
cal autlioritica  of  the  time  'were  divided  in  their  judgment,  but  the  king's  recovery  ended 
the  discussion.  On  the  reluru  of  the  malady,  nil  parties  were  unanimous  that  tbe  regency 
should  be  conferred  on  the  prince  of  Wales;  this  was  done,  however,  by  parliament,  and 
for  the  first  year  of  bis  regency,  certain  restrictions  were  imposed,  which  were  to  be 
reinovi-d  in  the  case — which  eventually  occurred — of  the  king'^i  continued  iliuess. 

In  1830  a  regency  bill  was  pressed,  providing  for  the  administration  of  iihe  government, 
should  the  crown  descend  to  liic  priuccsa  Victoria  before  site  attained  eighteen  yeni's  of 
age;  and  in  1840  a  regeuc}'  bill  (3  and  4  Vict  c.  52)  was  passed,  providing  that  the  huu 
prince  consort  should  be  regent.  In  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  queen,  her  next  lineel 
successor  being  under  age.  During  her  present  majesty's  various  short  absences  from 
the  country  there  has  lK-e:i  no  dehigatiou  of  the  royal  power, 

BXOEZTT  OP  A  UNIVEBSITY.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  where  this  as  well  as  other 
learned  distinctions  origiunled,  every  master  of  arts  possessed  the  privilege,  which  iic 
was  bound  to  exercise,  of  ilelivei-ing  public  lectures.  The  same  was  the  case  at  first  in 
the  umversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  process  of  time,  however — about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c. — the  title  of  master  became  a  degree  attainable  by  any  one  after  a 
certain  amount  of  residence,  and  a  certain  proficicDcy,  and  the  duty  of  lecturing  was 
conflutid  to  a  limited  number  of  graduates,  called  regentt.  The  regents  were  eventually 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  lecturing  by  the  established  professors.  In  the  English  uni- 
versiticij  a  muster  of  arts  becomes  a  regent  after  a  short  period,  and  is  supposed  to  read 
lectures  during  the  year  of  his  re,gency.  The  regeuts  still  form  tlie  governing  body  in 
the  convocation  and  congregation  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  senate  of  Cambridge.  lu 
tlie  Scottish  universities,  according  to  their  early  constitution,  the  regents  were  the 
lecturers;  and  celibacy  'H'as  enforced  on  them  down  to  about  the  middle  of  tlie  ITtli 
century. 

BEOOEL'LO,  a  small  t  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  16  m.  e.8.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  Is  sui-rnunded  by  beautiful  hills,  which  produce  wines,  fruits, 
and  grain  iu  abundance.   Pop.  10,3U0. 

KBGGIO  (Reooio  Nell'  EHmA),  a  province  of  n.  Italy,  having  the  river  Fo  for  its 
n.w,  boundary;  884sa.m.;  pop.  '73,  340,<}tIR.  It  borders  on  Cremona,  Mantua,  Mndena, 
Hassa  e  Carrara,  and  Parma,  itnd  is  drainefl  by  the  Enza,  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  and  the 
Crostolo,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and  emptying  into  the  Po.  A  road  crossing  the  ecutml 
Apcnoiues  leads  from  Tirizzaiio  to  lieggio,  its  capital.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Reggio  d'  Emilia  and  Gujistalla.  Its  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  pulse, 
hemp,  etc..  and  these,  with  dried  fniits  and  marltle,  are  largely  expoited.  The  pensants 
in  tlie  mountains  subsist  principully  on  coni-meal  mush,  flour,  beans,  and  dicstnutn. 
The  most  imiiortaut  manufactures  are  linen,  silk,  canvas,  leather,  carriages,  and  articles 
made  of  horn,  wood,  and  ivoiy.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  country  produce  and  cattle. 
Capital,  Reggio. 

BEO'GIO  (anciently,  Rhegixim  Jvlit),  a  seaport  in  the  soutli  of  Italy,  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  Reggio  (formerly  Cnlabriii  Ultra  I.),  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  of 
Messina,  10  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Messina  in  Sicily.  Pop.  (1871)  of  town  and  eul>- 
urbs,  29,854;  of  commune,  35,235.  It  is  well  built;  its  streets  are  wide  and  reguhir, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  by  towers.  A  fine  cathednil,  a  hospitHl,  and 
several  educjttioual  institutions  arc  the  principal  binldings.  Manufactures  of  linens, 
stocltings,  silks,  and  odoriferius  waters,  are  carried  on,  Tlie  fisheries  of  the  vicinity  are 
profitable,  and  almund  in  the  pinna  (q.v.),  a  inollusk,  the  very  delicate  skin  of  which  is 
made  into  glovtts,  stockings,  and  caps  of  great  value.  Tlie  cnniate  of  Reggio  is  sntubri- 
ous,  and  the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  cxoeediugly  beautiful;  the  soil  is  rich,  and  produces 
fruit-bearing  plants,  both  of  the  te'm|)erate  and  tropical  zones,  in  grmt  variety.  Behind 
the  citv  rises  Aspromonte.  a  mountain  of  the  Apennines,  where  Garibaldi  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  1862. 

The  anf:ient  Sh^nm  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  was  govwned  wisely  and  justly  by 
Anaxilas.  and  afterward  by  his  schis,  404-61  b.c.  It  was  besieged  taaq  d^royed  by 
XHonysiua  the  elder,  rabnllt  by  DioDysiuB  tiie  younger,  and  a^^|^^j|^e^(tefi@ne. 
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BEGQIO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Modcua.  and 
now  included  in  tlie  province  of  that  name,  stands  on  tlic  ancient  Via  EmiUa,  16  m. 
w.n.w.  uf  the  cily  of  Modcnii.  Reggio  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  on  the  riglit  bank  of 
the Crostolo;  is  surrounded  by  a  wall;  contains  beautiful  palaces,  and  a  fine  cathedral  of 
the  15th  c.  and  other  chuiches,  which  possess  famous  paintings;  the  Teatro  Nvoto,  one 
of  the  finest  theaters  in  Ital^i  tlie  lunatic  asylum;  a  rauscuih,  an  academy,  and  many 
other  institutions.  It  is  a  rich  city,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  of  cloth,  and  of 
other  BtufEs.    Fopuktion  of  the  town  proper  about  20,000. 

SE'GZAX  XATEBTA'TEIC  is  the  title  given  to  an  ancient  collection  of  laws  bearing  to 
have  been  compiled  by  order  of  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  The  authenticity  of  tlic 
work  has  been  controverted,  the  prevaleot  opinion  being  tliat  it  is  a  compilation  from  the 
Englisli  work  of  Oiaitville,  callea  the  Regiam  Poiaitat&a,  and  that  the  publicalion  of  ihe 
book  was  an  artifice  of  Edward  X.  to  further  his  derign  uf  assimilaUng  the  Scotch  law  to 
that  of  England. 

BEOIt'ltrs,  Lake,  anciently  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  to  the  8.e.  of  Home,  somewhere 
about  the  foot  of  the  Tusculau  hills.  If  Ocll's  conjecture  as  to  its  situation  be  correct, 
it  must  have  occupied  an' extinct  volcanic  crater  at  a  place  called  Cornufclle,  near  the 
modern  Fruscati.  Lake  Itegillus  is  celebrated  in  the  semi-legendary  liiptotr  of  Rome 
as  tbe  scene  (496  b.c.)  of  u  gi'eut  battle  between  the  Romans  under  Auhis  Postumius, 
and  the  Latins,  on  behalf  of  the  banished  Tarquin,  under  O.  Mamiltus.  The  latterwere 
entirely  defeated,  and  an  end,  it  ia  eald,  was  put  to  the  efforts  of  Tarquin  to  force  his 
return  to  the  city. 

B£0Z1E£HT,  in  all  modem  armies,  is  a  colonel's  command,  and  the  largest  permanent 
association  of  soldiers.  Regiments  may  be  combined  into  brigades,  brigades  into  divi- 
sions, and  divisions  into  armies;  but  these  combinations  are  but  temporary,  while  in  the 
regiment  the  same  ofilcers  serve  continually,  and  tn  command  of  the  same  body  of  men. 
Tlie  strength  of  a  regiment  may  vary  greatly  oven  in  the  same  army,  as  each  may  com  - 
prise  any  uumlicr  of  battalions.  Frencli  ana  Austrian  regiments  have  ordinarily  4  lo  6 
biutjilions.  Among  British  infantry,  the  smallest  rcgimcnTs  are  those  numbered  from  f lie 
2C{li  upward  (excep*  the  60th),  which  have  600  men  each,  composing  one  batlalinn. 
The  OMth  and  rifle  brigade  comprise  each  4  battalions.  Tlie  whole  artillery  force  is  cnni- 
pviscd  in  one  regiment.  The  strength  of  a  regiment  is  changed  from  time  to  time; 
usually  br  the  action  or  withdrawal  of  private  soldiers.  The  present  plan  wouUl  be, 
in  case  of  war,  to  raise  Uic  skeleton  regiment  to  war  strength  by  calling  in  men  from  tlie 
army  reserve. 

'iTie  regimental  system  could  only  exist  where  standing  armies  are  maintained. 
Accordinglj',  the  Macedonian  syntagmata  and  tlie  Roman  cohorts  were  evidently  regi- 
ments i;i  a  strict  sense.  During  tbe  middle  ages,  feudal  oreanization  precluded  the  sys- 
tem, and  its  first  reappearance  was  in  France.  Francis  L  formed  lemons  of  6,000  men 
each,  which  were  divided  into  independent  companies,  the  latter  licing,  in  fact,  bnttul- 
inns.  and  eacli  legion  a  regiment.  The  word  regiment  began  to  be  applied  to  bodies  of 
British  troops  in  Elizabeth's  reign;  regiments  are  spoken  of  at  the  time  of  the  Armada, 
1588.  and  as  composing  the  force  in  Ireland,  1508.  From  that  lime  forward,  the  army 
and  militia  of  Britain  Iiave  been  organized  into  regiments.  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament 
each  raised  regiments,  all  of  which  were  disbanded  at  the  restoration,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lord-general's  repment  of  foot,  and  his  life-guard  of  horse.  These  two  were 
reengaged  (1601),  and  form  the  pi-csent  Coldstream  guards  and  royal  horse-guards.  In 
the  sainu  year,  a  Scotch  corps  of  1700  men,  which  had  taken  service  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Jnmes  I. ,  returned  to  England,  and  was  included  in  the  British  army  as  the  Ist 
foot.  Other  regiments  of  infantry  were  gradually  raised  as  required.  In  1693  was 
raised  the  Ut  troop  of  horse  gren&dier  guards,  and  the  2d  troop  in  1702.  These  were  dis- 
Imnded  in  1782.  and  reformed  as  the  1st  and  2d  life-guards,  which  stilt  exist.  Beridea 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  British  army  comptisea  the  regiment  of  artillery,  and  Oie  corps 
of  royal  en^neers,  tmd  militcjy  train. 

The  total  regiments  of  the  British  army  for  the  year  1876-77  were: 


UfMSiidnts  

Horm-Ouards  (Blues). 
Cavalry  of  tfan  line— 


Begimente. 
1 


Officers  and  Slen. 


Lanceni  

Horae  Artillery  

Foot  Artillerr  

Boyol  EnKlneerB  

Foot  Ouiirds  

Infantrv  of  the  Une. 
Army  Hospital  Corps . 
Army  Service  Corps . 


nraicoon  Quuds. 

DraF^oons  

Huflftars  


110 


fi,960  in  7  battalions. 
119.483  in  Ml  batuOions. 
1,574 
8,014 


West  India  Resliiients  I 


(black  troops)  j 
Cdoulal  Corps  


1,88S  in  S  tMttalions. 


M  hilbattallm. 


Total 


m 


Ba«lin«iital. 


512 


Each  regiment  is  nominallv  commanded  hy  a  col.,  who  Is  an  old  general  officer,  and 
whose  office  is  merely  a  sinecure.  The  real  command  rests  with  the  lieiit.col.  in  each 
batlalUin,  who  is  assisted  by  a  major,  and  has  for  a  staff  an  adjutant,  a  quartennaster,  a 
paj'miiNtcr,  and  a  surgeon.  The  regiment  or  battalion  is  divided  iuio  compHnies  In 
infrtnlry.  eugineer«.  and  army  service  corps;  into  troops  in  the  cavalry.  The  artillery  is 
divided  into  80  brigades,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  regiment.  The  brigade 
is  subdivided  into  batteries,  which  are  the  working  units.  The  working  officers  are  eap- 
tiiin  and  two  lieutenants  to  each  infantry  company  or  cavalry  tnxjp;  major,  captain,  three 
lieutenants  per  battery  of  artillery. 

Tlie  following  table  sbows  the  allotment  of  the  seveml  ranks  in  each  arm  at  home: 


lofantry 
Batt^lon  of 
SCompoDlea. 

Cavalry 
Regiment  of 
a  Troopa. 

Field-arHIlerr 
Brigade  of 
TBiOUtritss. 

OflOcere— 

S 

7 

11 

SI 

21 

Kon -com  missioned  offloen— 

10 

11 

e 

48 

48 

77 

Bank  and  file— 

40 

88 

TO 

481) 

416 

S» 

SM 

SM 

1188 

It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  eitlier  of  the  above  formations  is  augmented  at  once  by  the 
addition  of  privates,  witlioiit  any  increase  in  the  officers  or  non-commissioned  ofliecrs. 
The  new  recrnits,  or  men  from  the  reserve,  being  distributed  among  the  troops  or  com- 
panies, as  many  as  500  conld  be  received  without  seDBibly  impairing  the  discipline  of  ilie 
regimenL   See  Uniform. 

SEOUCENTAL  SCHOOLS  are  educational  establishraents.  maintained  by  the  stale  in 
every  regiment,  for  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers  aiui  llieir  children.  There  is  a  fccliool- 
master  for  tlie  soldiers  and  elder  boys;  and  a  trained  school  mistress — usually  the  scliool- 
master's  wife— to  teach  the  girls  and  infants  of  both  sexes.  Attendance  at  the  schools  is 
optiu'tal.  lieligious  instruction  takes  place  cm  Monday  inoniings.wheu  children  can  bo 
kept  from  8clio"bl  if  tlieir  parents  object  to  the  instruction  imparled.  The  girls'  school 
comprises  an  "industrial  "section  for  needlework,  etc.  The  charge  for  regimental  schools 
for  the  year  1876-77  was  £36,415. 

SEGIOKONTANirS,  the  name  adopted  by  an  early  German  mnthcmaticiap.  called 
Jnhann  Mttller,  probiibly  itecanse  lie  was  a  native  of  KOnijrsbcrg  (of  which  Regioinontaaaa 
vxmn  intended  as  a  Latin  equivalent),  where  lie  was  born  June  6,  1486.  Wliich  KOnigs- 
berg,  however,  is  to  he  tinderittood  is  a  disputed  point  among  his  hingrapliers.  liut 
Delnmbre  and  others  favor  tlie  one  in  Franconia.  Kegiomontanus  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  LfCipsic  at  the  age  of  12,  and  tiiere  made  such  rapid  and  estraoi-dinary  pnig- 
ress  in  mathematical  studies  that  by  the  time  he  was  16  lie  could  And  nobody,  it  is  said, 
in  the  Saxon  university  competent  to  give  liim  further  instruct ion.s.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Vienna. where,  in  1461,  be  became  professor  of  astronomy,  but  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  ItJily  for  some  time,  in  order  to  study  Greek,  with  the  view  of  making  iiim- 
self  acquainted  wltJi  tlie  writings  of  tlic  Alexandrian  geometricians  and  astnmcimeni.  fie 
appears  while  here  to  liave  guue  through  a  gi-eat  amount  of  laliorlous  work  in  the  collec- 
tion, collation,  and  copying  of  Greek  MSS.,  in  studying  tlie  language  (under  the  best 
masters,  such  as  Tlieodore  Gaza),  making  astronomical  olraervatlona,  lecturing  to  the 
students  of  Padua  on  the  Arabian  philosoplier  Alfragiin,  and  composinc  his  celel)rated 
work,  De  TriatigtUU  PUiim  et  Spfiarieis  (firet  publislied  at  Nuremberg.  67  years  afler  his 
death),  which,  according  to  Dclambre,  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  what  was  then 
known  of  plane  and  splierical  trigonometry.  In  1^64  Regiomontanus  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years  in  the  (lischarge  of  Ins  duties  as  professor,  but  after- 
wiird  removed  to  Biida,  in  Hungary,  on  the  invitation  of  Mathias  Corvlnus.  In  1471  lie 
went  to  Nuremlierg,  wliere  lie  "lived  inclose  intimacy  with  a  wealthy  and  enhshlened 
citizen,  named  Bernhard  WaItlier,wlio  furnished  him,  among  other  Ihings.wilh  means  to 
start  a  book-printing  establishment,  and  to  construct  various  astronomical  instrument.'^,  liy 
whicli  tliey  were  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracies  of  the  •' Alphonsine  tables." 
Their  united  labors  are  to  lie  found  in  ilie  ObnejDaiimie*  30  Annorum  A  J.  li/phmi'iiJiUio  et 
B.  ira/J!/i«ro  (Nuremberg,  IM4).  Regiomontanus  now  devoted  himself  vigoruut^Iy  to  iho 
composition  of  sdentific  works,  among  othere.  his  Kalen^anum  Novum  (ante  1473), 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  almanac  that  ever  nppearal  iu  Europe.  This  last 
work  excited  great  attention  among  the  learned  and  powerful  of  the  time,  and  the  first 
edition  was  rapidly  sold  off.  The  king  of  Hungary  presented  I^giomontanus  with  a  gift 
of  800  or  1300  golden  crowns.  Pope  Sixtus  Iv.  now  sought  bis  assistance  in  his  medi- 
tated reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  to  secure  his  services  conferred  on  him  the  diirnity 
of  archbishop  of  Ratisbon.    He  now  left  Nuremberg,  and  proceeded,  again  tOiKom^ 
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■where,  however,  he  died,  July  6,  1476,  at  the  early  age  of  41.  Re^iomontanus's  prenm- 
ture  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  science  of  ntathematics.  He  is  proaounced  by 
competent  authorities  tlie  most  learned  astronomer  of  bisage;  and  his  sa^city  and  ardor 
were  such  as  to  promise  important  acquisiilona  to  otir  Icnowledge  of  celestial  physics.  A 
list  of  his  numerous  writing  is  given  by  Delambre  in  the  Btographio  UinverteUe. 

BEGI0N8  OF  THE  BODY,  various  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  human  body 
into  which  it  hns  been  divided  hy  anatomists  for  convenience  of  dcBcription.  The  system 
of  division  varies,  sometimes  l>emg  general,  sometimes  more  or  less  specific,  or  minute. 
Thus,  in  general  terms,  we  may  speak  of  the  thoracic  region,  implying  the  whole  eurfaca 
of  the  tliorax,  anterior,  posterior,  aud  lateral,  or  that  portion  ol  the  body  inclosed  by  the 
ribs,  Btenium,  and  dorsal  vertebree.  A  further  division  of  tlie  thorax  includes  that  just 
named,  as,  anterior  thoracic  region,  lateral  thoracic  regions,  and  posterior  thoracic 
rugion.  The  anterior  thoracic  region  is  again  sulKlivided  into  the  sternal,  or  that  part 
covered  by  the  sternum  bone  (see  Hkeletok);  two  clavicular,  tliose  parts  indicatea  by 
the  coliiir  bones,  or  clavicles;  two  subclavian,  or  tliose  parts  just  below  the  cliiviclcs; 
two  mammary,  or  those  regions  corresponding  to  the  breasts,  and  two  infra-mammarv, 
or  regions  just  lielow  the  breasts  (of  course  these  double  regions  are  named  respectively 
right  and  loft,  as  left  mammary,  right  mammary  region,  etc.).  The  sternal  region  is  agaia 
subdivided  into  upper  and  lower,  and  sometimes  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  regions. 
The  lateral  thoracic  regions  are  each  subdivided  into  axillary,  lateral,  and  lower  lateral, 
and  the  posterior  thoracic  re^on  is  subdivided  on  eaclt  side  of  the  spine  into  scnpulnr, 
corresponding  to  the  shoulder-blade ;  aud  inter-scapular,  between  the  shoulder-blade  and 
the  spine.  Sometimes  another  region  is  added,  called  the  dorsal,  corresponding  to  tlie 
Ijosc  of  the  lung  on  each  side,  but  sometimes  the  dorsal  region  is  used  in  a  more  gener.:! 
sense,  including  a  great  portion  of  the  posterior  thoracic,  on  each  side  of  the  spine;  and 
it  may  be  rerawked  here  that  we  arc  only  sketching  the  most  commonly  adopted  topog- 
raphy. These  regions  are  not  always  very  sharply  defined,  but  the  sulwlavian  region 
may  he  said  accurately  to  comprise  that  portion  of  either  side  of  the  thorax  embraced 
between  the  clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  included 
laterally  by  the  deltoid  muscle  ond  the  sternum.  Beneath  it  lies  the  upper  lolw  of  the 
lung  and  the  main  bronchial  tube,  aud  on  the  right  side,  beside  this,  the  descending 
veua-cava  (see  CrRCOLATiON).  and  a  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  mamnury 
region  extends  from  the  fourth  to  Die  seventh  rib.  ou  either  side,  bounded  laterally  bv 
the  sternum  and  a  line  drawn  vertically  about  2  in.  outside  of  the  nipple.  Beneath  thu 
region,  on  tlie  right  side,  tlie  lung  occupies  the  whole  space,  and  the  sounds  on  perfnia- 
sion  given  by  a  healthy  lung  are  clear,  except  at  the  very  lower  border,  where  the  liver 
and  diaphriigm  are  very  near  and  produce  dullness.  On  the  left  side  the  lung  is  partly 
displaced  by  the  heart,  and  consequently  at  this  portion  percussion  elicits  dullness  of 
sound.  Tills  sketch  of  the  thoracic  regions  will  suffice  for  the  tise  of  the  general  reader, . 
and  to  show  the  utility  of  such  divisions.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  usually  divided, 
in  ageneral  way,  into  aodomlnal, lumbar,  and  saci-al  re^ons,  andln  a  still  more  general  war 
may  be  added  a  pelvic  region,  altliough  this  would  include  portions  of  other  regions.  If 
a  faorizoDtal  line  is  drawn  round  the  body  in  a  level  with  tlie  lower  end  of  the  sternum  (the 
ensiform  cartilage)  it  will  mark  the  superior  boundary  of  the  abdomen;  and  if  another 
horizontal  line  is  dmwn  on  a  level  with  the  cartilages  of  the  last  false  ribs,  and  still 
another  on  a  level  with  the  crests  of  the  hip  bones  (ilia),  tliree  horizontal  divisions  or 
zones  will  be  formed,  one  of  tliem  being  below  the  lower  (third)  line.  If  now  two  lines, 
one  on  each  side,  are  drawn  from  the  upper  horizontal  line  vertically  downward  to  the 
end  of  the  trunk,  and  between  8  and  4  in.  ou  each  side  of  the  center  (technically  inter- 
secting tlic  middle  of  Poupart'slignmeut),  each  of  the  zones  will  he  divided  into  tlirco 
sub-regions.  The  three  central  regions,  from  above  downwards  are  named  epigastric, 
nmbilical,  and  hypogaetric,  the  epigastric  ]>ing  over'the  stomach,  and  the  hypogastric, 
(sometimes  called  the  pubic)  being  the  lowest  central  region.  On  each  side  of  this  reti- 
tral  tier  of  regions  there  are,  from  above  downward,  the  hypochondriac,  the  lumbar 
(sometimes  called  the  iliac),  and  inguinal  regions.  These  regions  are  of  great  importaoce 


They  ought  also  to  be  recognized  by  every  wdl-educated  person.  Beneath  the  right ' 
hypochondriac  region  (called  hypochondriac  because  beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  fmse 
or  floating  ribs)  is  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  gall  bladder,  the  duodenum  (see  I>iOB8- 
TiON),  the  pancreas,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney.  Beneath  the  right  lumlwr 
region  lies  that  pari  of  the  large  intestine  called  the  asccntfing  colon,  and  also  some  con-, 
volutions  of  the  small  intestines.  The  ascending  colon,  and  its  pouch-like  commence- 
ment at  the  termination  of  the  ilium,  the  last  division  of  the  small  intestines,  are  impor-i 
tant  dinsions  of  the  alimentaiy  cannl.  Beneath  the  right  inguinal  region  lies  the  lower, 
pouch-like  end  of  the  ascending  colon  (its  commencement)  before  mentioned,  and  its 
attachment,  the  appendix  vermiformls.  Beneath  the  left  hypochnndriac  region  are  the- 
greater  or  splenic  ond  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen  (q.v.)  aud  extremity  of  the  pancreas 
(q.v.).  tlie  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  tlie  upper  half  of  the  left  Kidney.  Beneath' 
the  left  lumbar  region  Ues  the  descending  colon,  the  lower  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and 
some  convolutions  of  the  small  iotestines.  Beneath  the  left  inguinal  region  lies  the 
sigmoid  flcrcurc  of  the  colon  (that  part  of  It  which  is  next  the  commencement  of  the 
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rectum)  nnd  the  left  ureter.  See  Uketerb.  The  sacral  region  of  the  body  corresponds  to 
that  portiou  of  the  pelvis  called  the  Bacrum,  the  hiwer  portion  of  the  apiunl  eulumn. 
Bestaea  the  regions  enumerated,  there  is  the  general  cervical  region  (region  of  the  neck), 
divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  cervical  regions,  whose  locatious  are  obvious. 
The  head  is  &;vtierally  divided  into  a  crauinl  and  a  fucial  re^on.  The  cranial  re^on  is 
ogaia  divided  into  frontal,  coronal,  occipital,  parietal,  and  temporal  regions.  I*(ivingtli(; 
surface  we  also  hnve  the  basilar  region  of  the  cranium,  the  floor  of  the  skull,  upon  which 
the  brain  rests.  8ee  Skei^ton,  The  facial  region  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  facial. 
Passing  to  the  upper  extremities  there  are  the  acromial,  or  shoulder  region,  corresponding 
to  the  deltoid  muscle;  the  autnlor  humeral  region,  corresponding  to  uie  front  of  tbearm; 
and  the  posterior  humeral  region,  corresponding  to  the  tnck  of  the  arm.  Wc  may  also 
speak  of  tlie  external  and  internal  lateral  humeral  regionfl,  to  aid  description.  The  bra- 
chial regions,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  terms  applied  principally  to  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior aspects  of  thefore-arm,  although  the  word  bnirbium  means  the  whole  arm,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist.  We  also  have  a  radial  region,  correspondii^  to  the  nidius,  and 
an  ulnar  region,  corresponding  to  tlie  ulna^  At  the  wrist  is  the  mrpal  region,  anterior 
and  posterior;  in  the  hand  the  dorsal  or  metacurpat  (back  of  the  haad),  and  the  palmar 
regions.  Passing  to  the  lower  extremitios,  in  the  hip  there  is  the  gluLetil  region  (the 
buttocks),  a  portion  of  the  iliac  region  ((he  hip  and  thigh  ^int),  the  anterior  femoral 
region  (the  fore  part  of  the  thigh),  the  posterior  femoral  region  (the  posterior  surface  of 
the  thigh),  internal  and  extcraal  (lateral)  femoral  regions ;  popliteal  I'egion,  immediately 
l>el)ind  the  knee  joint;  the  anterior  tihio-flbular  region,  the  front  aspect  of  the  .eg.  cor- 
responding to  the  shin:  the  posterior  tibio-flbtilar  region,  corresponding  to  the  and 
p(»terior  aspect  of  the  leg;  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the  instep;  and 
the  plantar  region,  corresponding  to  IIk  sole  of  the  foot. 

XEOISTXX,  Lord,  or  Z,OBIk  BEGI8TEB,  a  Scottish  officer  of  state  who  has  the 

custody  of  the  national  nrcluves.  He  wus  in  former  times  tlie  principal  clerk  of  the 
kingdom,  from  wiiom  nil  other  clerics  derived  their  auUioritv.  Tlie  office  used  to  be 
held  at  pleasure,  but  since  1777  has  been  conferred  for  Ufa  The  lord  register  is  assisted 
in  his  dnties  by  a  resident  deputy. 

XE9I8TE&  OF  OBBAX,  a,  name  sometimes  g^ven  to  tlie  setB  of  pipes  or  stqpB  of  an 

organ.    See  Orqan. 

SEOISTEBB  OP  VOICE,  a  term  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  sound  distinguishable 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  notes  proauced  by  any  individual  voice.  Those  sounds  which, 
like  the  oi-dinary  sounds  of  speech,  proceed  naturally  and  freely  from  tlie  voice  consti- 
tute wliat  is  calrad  the  eheH-wice.  means  of  a  strained  contraction  of  the  glottis, 
notes  may  be  produced  of  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  the  chest  voice;  tliese  are  cnlU'd 
falsetto  or  lurad  voice,  and  have  a  peculiar  flute  or  flageolet-like  quality  of  their  ow  n. 
Tliough  often  swuct  nnd  exceedingly  pleasing,  they  cannot  be  used  for  a  length  of  lime 
without  some  amount  of  oonstraint  or  effort,  and  they  are  never  so  powerful,  so  open, 
or  so  impressive  tts  the  chest  voice.  The  lower  notes  and,  in  roost  voices,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  notes  belong  to  the  chest  voice,  the  fnlsello  being  only  employed  in 
tlie  higher  and  highest  sounds.  The  sounds  produced  by  the  head  voice  are  called  the 
itpper  regi^er,  those  produced  by  the  chest  voice  the  lomr  reffiater,  of  the  voice ;  and  such 
ui>tes  of  the  chest  voi<»  as  may  aiso  be  produced  by  tlie  falsEitio  arc  said  to  belong  to  the 
middle  regMer.  In  a  proper&  trained  voice  the  falsetto  is  so  bleuded  with  the  chest 
T<Hce  that  there  fa  no  purcepUblo  break  between  them. 

BEOXSTXATIOH'  or  BIBTHI,  nZATHB,  and  KABMACtti  is  an  improvement  intro- 
duced in  modem  times,  and  ingrafted  on  the  law  and  social  customs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  important  facts  connected  with 
the  population  of  the  country  and  its  soclnl  process.    In  Lngland  the  flrat  act  for  this 

Eurpose  was  passed  in  1836,  and  a  general  ix.-g>8try- office  wns  provided  in  London  (at 
omerset  house)  for  England  and  Wales.  But  even  before  the  new  arrangement  there 
had  been  long  in  operation  an  ecclesiastical  mode  of  registration  of  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  burials  in  connection  with  each  parish  church,  the  offidvting  minister  being  required 
to  keep  such  a  register.  By  that  act,  which  stilt  retains  its  force  as  to  baptisms  and 
bnrinis,  registers  of  public  and  private  baptisms,  and  burials  solempized  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Established  church  in  any  parish  or  chapelry,  ere  to  bo  kept,  and  eitiries 
mode  by  the  minister  within  seven  days  nt  most  after  the  cei^mony.  These  registers 
arc  to  l>e  transmitted  annually  to  the  registrar  of  the  dioce!>e.  who  keeps  the  same  and 
allows  inspection  on  payment  of  certain  ff^s — severe  penalties  being  incurred  by  any 
one  who  forges  or  injures  the  register.  This  modo  of  registration  was  found  to  be 
insufllcient  for  statistical  purposes,  for  it  was  confined  only  to  births  and  deatlis  so  far 
ns  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  extcnderl:  and  hence  a  ^pitemaUc  plan  was  instituted 
In  1880  by  the  acts  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86.  88,  which  have  bcni  since  amended  by  sub- 
sequent acts.  The  head  of  the  office  is  the  registrar-general.  Every  poor-law  union 
throughout  the  country  was  subdivided  Into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  the  acts.  In 
each  district  a  registrar,  locally  resident,  is  appointed,  nnd  a  superintendent  registrar  is 
put  over  these.— 1.'  As  regards  birth*,  it  is  the'mity  of-  the  re^trar  to  inform  hirasnlf  of 
every  birth  that  takes  place  in  his  district,  and  to  record  the  pariiculu»  without  fee  ai 
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reward  except  such  as  the  act  authorizes  him  to  take.  The  tonas  of  the  register-books 
arc  all  settled  by  the  act  of  parliaincut,  and  inchide  a  statement  of  the  (lute  of  bii'th, 
name  (if  uuy),  sex;  name  and  surnumc  of  the  father,  aud  name  and  maiden  surname  of 
the  mother;  rank  or  profession  of  llie  father;  signature,  descriptiou,  and  residence  of 
the  informatit:  diUe  of  rtgiiitriilion ;  signature  of  registrar;  and  baptismal  name  of  child, 
if  added  after  registration.  It  is  nut  iucumbeut  on  the  parent  or  occupier  of  the  house 
where  the  child  is  born  to  give  infoniiatiou ;  but  upon  being  requested  lo  do  so,  they  are 
bnnnd,  within  forty-two  days  after  tlte  birth,  to  give  the  ^ixticulard  touching  the  birth 
tu  the  registrar.  In  case  of  fouiidliiigs,  alive  or  dead,  aud  children  born  In  workhouses, 
iaJs,  etc.,  the  overseers,  coroner,  master  or  jailer,  respectively,  muat  give  such  particu- 
Lirs.  No  feu  is  payable  by  tliu  parent,  etc.,  who  gives  iDforaiatioa  within  the  forty-two 
days.  After  that  period  auy  person  present  at  the  birth,  or  the  fatlier  or  guardian, 
may,  wittiin  six  juoaths,  make  a  solemn  declaraiiou  as  to  the  truth  of  the  particulars, 
and  require  the  par^cularB  to  be  registered:  but  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  7s.  6d.,  unless  the 
delay  was  not  occaaioned  b^y  the  iHirty's  fault.  If  registmtlon  hi  required  to  be  made 
after  forty-two  days,  and  within  six  mouths,  except  as  now  staled,  the  party  incurs  a 
penalty  of  £50.  Alter  ,six  months  from  the  birth  tlie  registrar  is  not  allowed  to  registw 
the  turth,  under  a  penalty  of  £jO,  unless  the  child  was  born  at  sea. 

2.  Marriages. — Witli  regard  lo  marriages  which  ape  performed  In  toe  Established 
church,  every  ofBciating  clergyman  is  required,  immediately  after  the  ofBce  of  matri- 
mony eolemuized  by  him,  to  register  iu  duplicate  the  luarriage  according  to  a  form 
prescribed  by  tlie  statute,  and  one  of  the  'duplicates  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  superin- 
tendeot-regi^rar.  The  fmn  stMes  the  date  of  marriage;  the  name  and  surname  of  each 
of  tlie  parues;  the  as  to  minority;  wndition  as  tj  previous  marriage;  rank  or  pro- 
fessioo;  residence  of  each  at  the  time  of  the  marriage;  and  the  name,  t^umame,  and  rank 
or  profession  of  the  father  of  eacli  of  the  parties.  Eveiy  marriage  in  England  which 
does  not  take  place  in  a  pimsb  church  or  cliapeiry  of  tbc  £i3tiiblished  churcli  must  take 
place  either  in  h  registered  building — and  most  of  the  chapels  of  dissenters  are  so 
rcgistere<l — or  in  the  o^ce  of  Uie  superintendent- i*egi8trar.  Iu  the  two  latter  cases  it  is 
uecessary  that  the  registrar  be  present  iu  the  regiutered  building  at  tht:  time,  or  that  the 
Ruperateudeat-registrar  be  present  in  his  office  at  the  time  with  witnesses.  In  such 
CHses  the  registrar  or  supurintendeot-reglstrar  himself  registers  the  marriage  so  cele- 
brated. 

8.  As  to  deaiJu,  every  re^strar  is  required  to  inform  himself  carefully  of  every  death 
withia  Ills  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  enter  the  particulars  in  tlie  form  required  by 
statute.  TUe  form  contains  a  statement  of  the  date  of  death,  name  and  surname,  sex, 
age,  rank  or  profession,  cause  of  death,  name  and  resideuco  of  the  informant,  aud  date 
of  registration.  The  occupier  of  tlie  house  in  which  the  death  occurs,  if  none  of  tlio 
parties  present  at  the  death  shall  have  previously  informed  the  registrar,  must,  witliiiL 
eight  ditya  after  the  death,  on  being  reeducated,  give  such  information.  Four  times  every 
year,  the  district-registrar  sends  a  certified  copy  of  all  llie  deaUis  to  the  superintendeIl^ 
registrar,  and  when  the  book  is  filled,  he  sends  the  book  itself.  These  arc  sent  on.  and 
kept  in  tlie  gencnd  reglster-liouse  in  I^ondon.  Besides  tJie  registers  kept  since  the  pass- 
ing of  tbe  act  in  18S8,  many  of  the  oldur  registers  have  iK-en  collected,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  the  registrar  general.  At  the  general  oQlce  in  London,  indexes  are  kept  uf 
all  tiie  uertifled  copies  of  the  re^teri,  and  every  person  is  entitled,  on  pavment  of  a  fee, 
to  search  them,  and  have  a  certified  copy.  For  a  general  search  of  all  these  indexes,  a 
fee  of  204.  is  paid;  for  a  search  of  n  particular  index,  la.  is  paid,  aud  3b.  6d.  for  a  certi- 
fied copy.  This  certified  copy  is  sealetl  with  the  seal  of  the  ofilce,  and  is  evidence  iu  all 
courts.  During  tite  time  tliiB  register  is  In  the  hand  of  :he  8uperiutcndent-regi.4trar. 
Is  bound  also  to  keep  an  iudez,  charing  a  fee  of  6s.  for  a  general  search,  and  la.  for  a 
particular  searcli. 

In  Irelimd  the  system  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  was  introduced 
in  186^t.  By  the  statute  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  11,  a  statute  passed  relating  to  births  and 
deaths,  a  gcneial  registeT-ofllce  waa  provided  in  Dublin,  and  a  registrar-general  appointed. 
The  country  was  subdivided  into  districts.  The  provisions  of  the  English  act  u«  imi- 
ta'ed.  except  that  parents  and  occupiers  of  houses  are  bound  to  furnidi  tbe  information 
of  birtbs  within  three  months.  A  penalty  of  30s.  is  incurred  by  parents,  occupiers,  or 
persons  present,  who  neglect  to  give  notice  of  tlie  births  and  deaths;  but  the  penalty  is 
not  incurred  if  tlie  omission  was  accidental  or  not  willful.  By  a  statute  of  the  same  year 
(HXi  aud  27  Vict,  a  37),  the  minister  neglecting  or  refusing  to  register  a  marriage,  is  liable 
to  a  Deualty  of  £40;  mid  in  other  cases,  tlie  n^istrar  Is  bound  to  register  it.  By  26  ami 
27  Vict.  c.  90,  a  like  provision  is  made  for  a  general  renter  of  marriages. 

In  Scotland  a  system  of  registration  of  births,  marnages,  and  deaths  was  introduced 
in  1&»4,  by  the  act  17  ami  18  Vict.  c.  80.  A  registrar-general  and  a  registiy-offlce  are 
provided  in  Edinburgh;  the  pnrochial  board  of  each  parish  appointing  the  parish 
regi.str.ir,  subject  to  tiie  sheriff  nUeriug  or  combining  districts.  Similiar  provisions  are 
made  by  that  act  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  39,  and  33  aud  34  Vict, 
c.  85.  Owing  to  the  ditficiilty  of  diflcoverlog  regular  and  irregular  marriages,  detailed 
provisions  arc  required,  and  the  husband,  or,  in  his  default,  the  wife,  is,  un(&c  a  penalty 
of  £10,  bound  to  send  the  particulars.  The  detidls  of  the  Scq^ch^gbi,  4gi^i)O0w 
accurate  statistics  than  the  English  acta,  portiouUrly  as  regards  ille^tiiniue  uu^T^ 
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BZOIRBATIOV  or  DEEDS  ASD  WBITB,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  Is  an  importSDt 

feature  of  ' the  admiDislralion  of  the  law.  Tlie  general  re^stratlon  is  autborizea  either 
by  virtue  of  a  clause  of  reeistratiou  inserted  in  a  particular  deed,  or  uuder  the  old  act 
of  parliament  of  1698,  c.  4.  which  applies  to  all  probative  writs  whatever.  The  cinuse 
of  registration  arose  from  the  practice  uf  churchmen  drawing  the  ecforcement  of  ordi- 
nary contracts  within  their  jurisdiction,  by  causing  the  parties  to  consent  that  the  court 
should,  as  it  were,  execute  dili^nce  at  once  if  the  obligation  were  not  fultltled.  The 
clause  used  to  be  in  the  form  or  an  authority  given  to  a  procurator  to  go  before  a  Judge, 
and  consent  to  a  decree  in  terms  of  the  obugatioD;  but  It  is  now  enough  to  use  iLis 
form:  "I  consent  to  the  registration  hereof  for  preservation  (or  for  preservation  and 
execution)."  Hence,  when  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time  appointed,  diligeuce  issues  M 
once  ou  application  of  the  creditor  for  execution.  The  practice  is  now  almost  univeif al 
to  insert  a  clause  of  rcgistratioQ  in  deeds  stipulatiug  for  money  payments,  especitilly 
bonds.  When  there  is  a  clause  of  registration,  the  principal  deed  is  retained  in  the 
register,  and  an  attested  copy  or  extract,  authenticated  by^  the  clerk,  and  authoriziuE 
diligence,  is  given  out,  and  a  cojjy  of  the  deed  is  entered  in  a  book.  When  the  deed 
has  no  clause  of  registration,  it  is  recorded  as  a  probative  w'rit  only,  and  the  priuclpal 
deed  is  marked  by  the  clerk,  and  returned  with  a  certified  copy,  a  copy  bein^  also  kept 
In  the  record.  The  registration,  under  authority  of  a  clause  of  registration,  is  called  a 
registration  for  execution,  and  is  in  effect  a  short  cut  to  a  judgment  without  the  formatity 
of  an  action,  and  the  registration  may  take  place  after  the  death  of  the  creditor  as  woil 
as  of  the  debtor.  The  other  registration  is  usually  called  a  registration  for  preserva- 
tion, the  object  being  merely  safe  cuBtody;  but  the  extract  or  copy  kept  in  the  register 
Is  allowed  to  be  evidence  in  all  cases  escq)t  where  there  Is  an  acUon  of  Improbation  to 
reduce  the  original  deed  for  foivery.  The  general  raster  is  separate  from  uiat  of  deeds 
containing  clauses  of  registration,  and  la  applicable  to  all  writd  of  whicli  it  ia  useful  to 
preserve  a  copy. 

Another  class  of  registers  has  for  its  object  publication  to  all  the  lieges,  which  is 
effected  by  allowing  inspection  to  the  public,  and  these  writs  are  those  connected  with 
heritable  rights,  being  used  by  all  who  lend  money  on  land,  or  purchase  land.  There  is 
under  this  class  (1)  a  register  of  sasiues — i.c.,  of  the  final  deeds  completing  the  title  to 
property,  and  vesting  it  in  the  owner;  (S),  a  register  of  entails — Le.,  of  deeds  which  per^ 
petuate  the  enjoyment  of  land  by  a  specified  class  of  lielrs;  (8),  a  register  of  interdictions 
— i.e..  by  which  a  proprietor  of  heritage  limits  his  own  power  of  alienation;  (4).  a  register 
of  adjudications — i.e.,  transfers  by  oijeration  of  law;  (5),  a  register  of  inhibitions — i.e., 
of  diligence  restraining  an  owner  of  land  from  alienating  it  to  the  prejudice  of  creditors; 
(6),  a  register  of  inventories,  by  which  heira  limit  their  liability  to  the  amount  of  their 
ancestors'  assets.  By  the  combined  effect  of  these  registers,  the  state  of  hcrituJi>le 
property,  as  affected  by  incumbrances,  is  displayed  to  allparties  who  are  interested  in 
ascertaining  that  fact,  and  the  practice  has  been  found  of  great  benefit  to  the  land- 
owners of  Scotland.  Besides  the  genera!  registers  for  all  Scotland,  there  were  once 
local  registers  in  every  county  and  burgh  for  similar  purposes;  but  since  1871  only 
induxes  and  abridijmcnts  are  seat  to  each  county,  and  the  needs  themselves,  except  in 
burghs,  must  be  registered  in  the  general  register  house  in  Edinburgh.  The  general 
result  of  tlie  Scotch  registration  ej'stem  is,  that  deeds  and  all  other  writings  may  l>e 
registered  for  preservation  either  in  the  central  register  in  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  burgh 
registers ;  that  deeds  containing  clauses  of  registration  with  consent  of  execution,  as 
well  as  protests  of  bills  of  exSiange.  may  be  registered  for  preservation  and  also  fur 
execution  in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  or  in  the  registers  of  the  subordinate 
courts;  and  that  all  deeds,  instruments,  and  proceeding  affecting  heritable  property 
must  be  registered,  so  that  any  one  can  ascertain  the  buixlens  affecting  it,  by  inspecting 
the  burgh  register  as  to  bur^ge  property,  and  as  regards  all  other  property  by  inspcrt- 
ing  the  general  register  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  whole  of  the  general  and  locardeedscan 
be  found  concentrated.  At  the  head  of  the  management  of  these  public  rcgi.ster3  is  l  he 
lord  clerk  register,  by  whom  and  by  hU  deputy  and  oflftccrs  the  details  of  registration 
arc  carried  out.  The  genera)  register  house  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  are  colierted  all 
tliese  records,  was  completed  in  1TO7,  a  general  principle  of  the  management  being,  that 
the  formation  of  the  records  is  intrusted  to  one  set  of  officers,  and  the  safe  custody  of 
them  to  another  set,  so  as  to  provide  a  better  check  on  the  whole  process. 

KE'Oimi  DO'inrX  (Lat.  roval  gift),  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  formerly 
received  by  the  Presbyterian  mfnisters  in  Ireland.  It  Iwgan  in  1672,  when  Charles  II. 
gave  £600  of  secret-service  money  to  be  distributed  annually  among  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  Ireland,  on  hearing  that  they  had  been  loyal  to  bim,  and  had  even  suffered  on 
his  account.  The  grant  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
as  well  as  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  but  was  renewed  by  William  III.  in  1690,  who 
increased  it  to  £1200  a  year.  It  was  further  augmented  in  1728  by  George  I.,  in  conse- 
quence of  tile  Presbyterians  having  supported  the  hoti$e  of  Brunswick;  raised  to  £2.200 
in  1784.  nnd  to  £5.000  in  1793.  The  iimonnt  of  the  grant  for  1863  was  £39.746.  The 
grant  was  at  one  lime  shared  in  by  other  dissenting  minist<.'rs.  but  was  latterly  confined 
to  the  Presbyterian  Imdy.  The  propriety  of  receiving  theaig|dsrov<xuiiiM3^'&uch  dis- 
puted by  thvse  of  the  same  persnasfon  In  England  and  Scotland.   The  r^um  donuin 
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vna  -witlidmwn  by  the  act  of  18^,  wliich  came  iato  force  Jan.  1,  1871,  diseudowiog  the 
Irish  Episcopal  cuurcli. 

BE'OrUS  PB0F1U80B,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  professors  in  the  English  uniTersitieB 
whose  chairs  were  fouuded  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  universities  of  ScoUand,  those  pro- 
fessors nre  called  regius  professors  the  patronage  of  Those  chairs  is  vested  in  the  crown. 

BEGLET,  a  flat  narrow  molding  rising  equally  on  both  sides.    It  Is  used  to  separate 

paneU,  and  to  form  frets,  etc. 

REGNARD,  Jean  Frajkjoib,  1M5-1709;  b.  Paris;  visited  Italy  1676-78,  'where  he 
met  the  Eloise  of  his  posthumous  novel  La  Provenctke.  Taken  prisoner  by  Algerine 
pinites.  he  was  a  captive  iu  Constantinople  for  two  years.  He  afterward  tmveled  over  the 
II.  of  Europe.  As  a  dramatist  bis  rank  in  France  is  second  to  that  of  Molidreonly.  His 
besi  pieces  are  Le  Joueur,  which  depicts  the  vice  of  gambling,  to  Tvhich  he  was  himself 
addicted;  and  Le  Leffotaire  Umverael.  His  Lea  Meneehmes  is  dedicated  to  Boileau,  ns  a 
mark  of  the  recoadliation  which  had  been  effected  between  them  after  a  long  literary 
controversy.   Besides  comedies,  he  wrote  an  opera,  a  tiiigedy,  epistles,  and  satires. 

BE0KA1TLT,  Hehri  Viotob,  a  distinguished  recent  French  chemist  and  physicist, 
was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1810.  While  still  very  yoxing,  he  was  left  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  sister,  came  to  Paris,  and  became  a  shopman  in  a  bazaar.    He  made  such 

f ood  use  of  his  scanty  leisure,  that  he  qualifled  himself  for  admt&ston  (in  18ii0)  to  the 
cole  polytechnique,  and,  after  the  two  years'  course,  cameoutasa  mining  engineer.  He 
became  a  professor  in  Lyon,  whence,  in  1840,  be  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  in  consequence  of  some  important  discoveries  in  organic  chemis- 
try. Having  filled  churs  in  the  €cole  polyttM^nique  and  the  college  'ue  France,  he 
became,  in  1854,  director  of  the  imperial  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres. 

He  was  distinguished  for  extreme  skill  and  patience  in  experimental  work,  more  than 
for  brilliance  or  novelty  in  discovery;  ami  devoted  biniRelf  especially  to  the  determina- 
tion of  important  physical  data,  such  as  llic  laws  of  expansion  of  gases,  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature,  latent  and  specific  bents,  etc.  His  greatest  work  is  thut  on  the 
numerical  data  bearing  on  the  working  of  steam-engines,  for  which  the  royal  society  of 
London  awarded  him  their  Rumford  medal.  He  also  received  the  Copley  medal  (1868) 
of  the  royal  society,  and  was  one  of  Its  foreign  members.  In  addition  to  numerous 
pnpem  in  the  Aai^ea  de  CMmie,  etc.,  he  published  a  C^ra SUTnentaire  de  Ohimie  (4  vols., 
14ih  ed.  1871).   He  died  in  Jan.,  1878. 

REGNAULT,  Jean  Baptistb,  Baron,  1754-1829;  b.  Paris;  vii^d  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica as  a  sailor,  and  afterward  studied  painting  with  Bardln.    His  "Alexander  and 
Diogenes"  won  the  grand  medal  in  1774    Among  his  most  famous  works  are  "Perseus 
aud^AndroniL-da,"  1782;  and  "  Cupid  and  Fsjche."  1829. 
BEQBA  TDTO,    See  EnGBOSBllTa^ 

HEOTTLA,  a  band  under  a  tri^yph  (q.T.)  In  the  Doric  style,  or  the  bauds  between  the 

canals  of  the  triglyphs 

SEQULAK  CAKOirs  (Lat.  earumiei  regvlarc*,  cnnons  bound  by  rule),  the  name  given, 
after  tlie  reform  introduced  into  the  system  of  cathedral  clei^  in  the  lltb  c,  to  the  mem- 
lK.'rs  of  those  canonical  bodies  which  adopted  that  reform.  They  were  thus  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  "  secular  canons,"  who  continued  exempt  fmm  rule,  and  who  are 
represented  down  to  modern  times  by  the  canons,  prebendaries,  and  other  members 
of  c-athciiral  chapters,  in  those  churches  in  which  the  fiill  cathedral  system  of  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  maintained.  The  rules  of  thcr^ularcanonsbcing  variously  modified 
in  different  countries  and  ages,  a  variety  of  religious  orders  arose  therefrom,  Auguslin- 
ians,  E^-cmonstrntensians,  etc.    Sec  Canons,  AuorsTlNES. 

BEGULAX  FLAHE  FIOUBES  are  those  surfaces  whose  perimeters  nrc  equilateral  and 
cquiiingulnr  polypus.  They  are  named  according  to  the  number  of  sides  which  compose 
tilt'  pr-rimeter,  lieing triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  hexagons,  etc.,  nccordingiistlieyliuve 
3,  4.  5.  6.  etc.,  sides  respectively;  and  to  all  except  the  Mftmrf.  (q.v.)  the  prefix  "  rcguliir" 
o"  "equilateral  and  equiangular"  ia  applied,  to  distinguish  thfm  from  other  plane  tigures 
which  have  an  equal  numbtr  of  sides,  but  liave  not  all  the  sides  and  angles  equal.  Cir- 
cles can  be  inscribed  in  and  described  about  all  regular  figures.  See  roLTOON&  Btg- 
vUtr  hndiea.  toUdt,  or  potj/hedront  toe  those  solids  whose  sides  are  plane  Hgiires,  all  the 
plane  figures  being  equal,  similar,  and  regular.  The  number  of  t^ucli  bodies  is  nccos- 
wirily  very  limited;  in  fact  no  more  than  Sw  such  bodies  are  possible.  They  are  ibe 
tt'tmhedron.  hexahedron  or  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosiihedrou.  The 
sides  or  faces  of  the  first,  third,  find  fifth  of  these  solids  are  equilateral  triangles:  those 
of  the  second  are  squares;  and  tliose  of  the  fourth  are  regular  pentagons.  From  these 
5  regular  solidd  hnvmg  been  treated  of,  or  described  by  Plato,  they  are  generally  known 
as  tlie  platonic  bodies,  or  Plato's  5  soltda 

BECniLABS— BEGULAK  CLBtOT  (Lat.  regt^ret,  from  regvla,  "persons  bound  Iqr 
n  'e"),  a  name  used  to  designats  that  portion  of  the  clergy,  in  the  Catholic  church,  who 
b  ong  to  the  monnstic  orders  or  religious  congregations,  and  thus  live  under  an  estah- 
liiiiefnile.  commonly  including  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The 
name  regular  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  "secular,"  the  term  applied  to  the 
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clergy  who  are  employed  in  the  ordinaiT  pamchlal  duties,  or  al  least  who  are  not  -with- 
drawQ  from  liabilit;  to  such  duties,  by  ocmx  subject  to  any  religio\is  mien  or  constitu- 
tions. The  name,  therefore,  comprises  all  friars,  monks,  reguhir  cauons,  cierks  »e 
the  missions,  and.  In  general,  all  membera  of  clerical  coiigrcgatious  who  live  under  au 
approved  rule. 

SEOTTLATIOVB,  HlUTABY  AND  Naval,  are  the  ofBcial  codes  of  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  officers  in  all  the  cases  where  uniformity  of  practice  is  requisite,  and  wliieh  cannot 
rightly  be  left  to  individual  discretion.    Itegulations  may  be  divider)  into  8  classes: 

__  _   -..ja   Of  tUc  flrst  class  aie  such  Bs  cavalty 

the  second  are  the  mutiny 
).  The  third  class  are  repre- 
senteU  by  the  war-office  'regulation^  purveyws'  regulaiions.  explauntor}-  directions  for 
paymiisters,  nav^  paymaateis'  regulations,  etc.  All  tliese  are  continually  Qupplemeuted 
nnd  altered  by  circulans, 

BEatTLUB.   Bee  GoLDEnr-diEflTED  Wbbh. 

VSSUIXB,  a  term  in  metallorey,  which  is  ncnr  used  In  a  generic  sense  for  metals  in 
different  stages  of  purity,  but  which  still  retain,  to  a  greuter  or  less  extent,  tlie  impurities 
they  contained  in  the  state  of  ore.  When,  for  example,  the  ore  known  as  the  sulphuret 
of  copper  is  smelted,  the  product  of  the  different  fnmoces  throueh  which  it  pafi.<*eij  is 
callea  regulus  until  It  U  nearly  pure  copper.  The  name,  which  agnifics  "  ISttfe  king." 
was  first  given  by  the  (dchemists  to  the  metal  antimony,  on  ucconiit  of  its  power  to  rea- 
der gold  brittle. 

BEOiniTB,  Marcus  ATitnTS,  a  favorite  hero  with  the  Roman  writers,  was  consul  for 
the  first  time  267  B.C.,  and  for  his  successes  against  the  Sailleutini,  obtained  the  honor  of 
a  triumph.  Chosen  consul  a  second  time  256  b.c.,  he  was  sent  ^ong  with  his  colleague 
L.  Maniius  Yulso  at  the  head  of  a  navy  of  330  ships  (with  a  land  army  on  board)  agiuust 
the  Carlha^nlans,  it  being  the  9th  year  of  tlie  tiret  Punic  war,  encountering  the 
enemy's  fleet  oflf  Heraclea  Minor,  he  totally  dtfeated  it.  The  Romans  then  landed  near 
Clypea,  wliere  they  establi^licd  their  headquarters,  and  mvaged  the  surrounding  Cnr- 
thagininu  territory  with  fire  and  sword,  but  Maniius  being  recalled  to  Rome  with  one 
hidf  of  the  land  forces,  Regulus  was  left  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  remainder.  For  .some 
time  he  was  victorious  in  every  encounter,  hut  at  last  (855  b.c.)  suffered  a  totid  defeat; 
80,000  Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  about  3,000  fied  and  took  shelter  in  Clypea, 
and  ReguluB,  with  500  more,  was  taken  prisoner.  Regulus  remained  in  captivity  for 
five  years,  but  when  fresh  reverses  induced  the  Cartha^nians  to  solicit  peace,  It^lus 
was  released  on  parole  and  sent  to  Rome  in  company  with  tlie  Funic  envoys.  The  rest 
of  his  history  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  of  Roman  tales.  It  is  related,  4^  amortf,  by  the 
Roman  poets  and  historians,  as  an  instance  and  a  model  of  the  most  supreme  heroism, 
liow  Regulus  at  first  refused  to  enter  Rome  since  he  was  no  longer  a  citizen;  how,  after 
this  conscientious  scruple  was  overcome,  he  declined  to  give  his  opinion  iu  the  senate, 
till  tliat  illustrious  body  laid  upon  him  its  commands  to  do  so;  how  he  then  earnestly 
dissuaded  them  from  agreeing  to  any  of  the  Carthaginian  proposals,  even  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  (though  no  reason  appears  why  such  an  exchange  should  not  have  been 
effected);  and  how,  after  he  had  succeeded  by  his  earnest  appeals,  in  obtaining  the 
rejection  of  the  Carthaginian  offers,  he  resisted  all  pcrauasions  to  brealt  his  parole,  though 
conscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and,  refusing  even  to  see  his  family,  returned 
with  the  amtiassadors  to  Carthage,  where  the  rulers,  maddened  liy  the  failure  of  tlieir 
schemes  througti  his  instrumentality,  put  him  to  death  by  tlie  most  horrible  tortures. 
The  common  story  is,  that  he  was  placed  in  a  cask  or  chest  stuck  full  of  nails  with  the 
points  projecting  inward,  and  rolled  about  till  he  expired;  and  on  the  news  of  this 
event  rencliing  Rome,  retaliations  equally  atrocious  were  committed  on  two  of  the  noblest 
Carthaginian  prisoners.  Unfortunately  this  noble  instance  of  heroic  jatriotism  and 
unflinching  fortitude  lias  not  even  been  noticed  by  Polybius  (about  200  B.c.),  who  details 
at  gi-eat  length  the  other  achievements  of  Regulus;  and  Palmerius(Paulmier  dc  Greutea- 
mesnil)  and  Beaufort,  two  eminent  historical  critics,  have  adduced  strong  reasons  for  the 
iUtTj  being  merely  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  the  horrible  treatment  of  the 
captive  Cartluiginians.  Niebubr  roundly  dechuies  it  to  be  a  forn>ry,  and  beliern  that 
Regulus  died  a  natural  death;  though,  excepting  the  silence  of  Polybius  (which  would 
bo  utterly  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  of  the  mode  of  his  death  being  the  same  or 
similar  to  what  is  stated  in  the  common  account),  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  in  which  all  the  other  Roman  historians  agree,  that  he  whs  put  to  death  by 
the  Carthaginians. 

BE01TK,  the  native  name  for  the  cotton -soil  of  India.  It  is  a  rich  darkish  Inatn,  which 
has  yielded  a  constant  succession  of  crops — one  of  cotton,  and  two  of  corn — for  20 
centuries.  It  covers  extensive  level  tracts  in  the  southern  peninsula,  varying  from  3  to 
SO  ft.  in  tliickness. 

BEI,  Ree,  orREA,  the  nominal  unit  of  ncconot  in  Portugal  nnd  Brazil,  but  no  longer 
«xiating  as  a  coin;  multiples  of  it,  however,  still  form  the  authorized  coinage  in  botli 
countries.  In  Portugal,  copper  pieces  of  5,  10.  and  20  (vintem  =  Id.  ncariy)  rcis.  silver 
ooiuB  equivalent  in  value  to  50,  100  {ie^oon),  200,  480  {eruiodo  now),  500,  and  1000  (mU- 
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rriir)  rds,  -.nd  gold  pieces  of  1000,  2.000.  4,000  {moeda  douro),  5,000.  6,400,  10,000  feold 
cruwti),  and  13,800  UUdm)  rets,  are  fUe  <;urreut  coin  of  the  rciilni;  but  avcounts  arc  kept 
utmost  exclusively  ia  niilruiii  and  rels.  Tlic  milrei  in  Bruzil  is,  however,  only  equivaleot 
to  about  Sfi.  3d.  sterling;  while  that  of  Portugal  is  fully  twice  this  value,  the  excliauge 
at  pi'ebcnt  t>cing  about  4s.  7d.  sterling.  Ould  and  silver  coins  have  almost  disappvai'ed 
in  Brazil,  the  drculating  medium  consisting  of  notM  of  a  milrei  and  upward,  together 
with  copper  and  bronze  coins. 

BEICHENBACS,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  Saxony,  11  m.  b.w.  of  Zwickau. 
It  Contains  seveml  wool  and  cotton  mills,  stoneware  and  other  factories;  and  produces 
exteuBively  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  nankeens,  lace  dresses,  damask  napkins,  walMcoat- 
iugs.  and  hosiery.    The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  iu  the  town  and  vicinity  is  driven  ^ 
by  steam.    Pop.  75,  14,030 

BEIGHXRBAOE.  a  t.  of  Prunsinn  Silesia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peilbach,  roman- 
ticalty  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Euleii  mouniaina,46  m.  by  railway  8.e.  of  Liegnitz.  It 
conttiina  6  cotton  factories,  and  carries  on  linen  and  woolen  manufactures,  yam  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  printing.  Pop.  '71,  6,988;  "tS,  1,^X11^. 

SEIGHEHBACH,  Eabl,  Baron  von.  a  Ocnuan  naturalist  and  tecAnolo^t,  was  b.  at 
Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wtlrtembcrg,  Feb.  I'Z,  1788,  and  educated  at  TUbin^eu,  where 
lie  received  the  detijee  of  f^.d.  Soon  after  he  concdved  the  project  of  founding  a  new 
German  state  in  the  South  sea,  but  his  plans  were  watched  by  the  French  authoritif!!, 
iiud  being  suspected  to  have  some  hidden  political  signiflcunce,  their  author  was  arrettt^'d 
and  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenaspeig.  On  his  release  he  turned 
Ills  attention  to  &e  natural  sciences,  and  their  ni^Ucatiou  to  the  industrial  arts,  visiting 
the  principnl  manufactories  of  Germany  and  France,  and  on  ills  return  he  established  at 
Villiugen  and  Hausncli  kilns  for  the  production  of  wood-charcoal.  In  1821,  in  con- 
nection with  Hugh  count  of  Salm,  he  commenced  a  number  of  manufactories  of  differ- 
ent kinds  at  Blansko  in  Moruviit,  which  were  carried  on  under  his  own  Buperintendeuce. 
Reiclieii bach's  maniigt-meut  was  so  economical  and  effective,  that  the  concern  soon 
became  extremely  profitable;  and  Reiclieiibacli,  after  a  few  years,  was  the  possessor  of 
a  handsome  fortune,  whicli  he  invested  in  the  purchase  of  forge  estates,  including  the 
clifiieau  of  Reisenbcrg.  wltcre  he  kept  his  magnifloent  collection  of  meteorites;  he  was 
about  the  some  time  created  a  baron  by  the  king  of  Wartemberg.  Beichenbach's  poal- 
tiuii  as  Dianager  of  the  worics  at  BUnsko  aflonled  blra  vaJuable  opportunities,  which 
were  not  neglected,  for  scientific  tnvc?<tigntinn,  and  ilio  numerous  new  facts  thus  brought 
to  light  have  been  of  great  vaiue  to  scieuee  and  art.  From  the  nature  of  the  works,  the 
objects  which  chiefly  presented  themselves  to  his  investigation  were  the  compound  prod- 
ucts of  the  di»tilluiiuu  of  organic  substances,  and  by  careful  analysis  he  succeeded  in 
briugiiig  to  light  a  number  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro^n  nut  previously  known. 
Among  these  were  creosote  (1883)  and  pnruffluo  (q.v.).  In  later  years  he  lanched  out 
into  specidntions  of  a  whollv  different  character.  Studying  with  enthusiasm  the  subject 
of  animal  magnetism,  he  oiscovered,  as  he  llioughl,  u  new  force  in  nature.  See  Od. 
His  chief  literary  works  are;  Getdogiache  Mittlieilangen  aus  Mdhren  (Wicmia^  1834),  the 
first  geological  monograph  published  in  Austria;  P/iy8ikali»cJi-phy»iologi»che  Vntersuch- 
vugeii  tAer  dU  dynamide  des  Magnetismus  und  der  ElectncUdt,  und  Vire  Beziehungen  mit 
der  Ltbeai^mft  {Brunswick,  1847-49);  several  other  works  on  "  odic  force,"  published  at 
S  uttgait  between  1852  and  1858;  several  piiper^;  in  the  Xeua  Jahrbucb  der  Chemie  und 
Phy»ik;  KoMej-fflaube  UHd  Af^erwimtiMnt^  (1856).  in  reply  to  a  work  of  Karl  Vogt; 
.ilihoniimen.  uber  ISentHtUitat  und  Od  (1886);  Die  Odiaehe  Lo/u  (1867).  Belchenbach  died 
at  Leipsic,  Jan.  19,  1869. 

BKOEEVBEBO,  after  Frngne  the  largest  t.  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  populous  and  industrious  tlistrict  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  in  a 
romantic  valley  on  the  Neisse,  52  m.  n.n.e.  of  Prague.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woolen 
fabrics  are  manufactnred  extensively,  as  well  as  flre-arms.  hats,  leather,  diora,  gold  and 
silver  wares,  musical  instruments,  etc.  During  the  Austro-PruBslan  war  of  1866  Prince 
Frederick  Cliarles  bad  his  head-quarters  at  Reichenbcrg.   Pop.  '69,  23,884 

BEICHBNHALL,  a  small  t.  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sant,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Salzburg.  In  was 
almost  whollv  consumed  by  Are  in  1884,  and  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt  since  that 
time.  It  in  tlie  center  of  the  Bavarian  salt-works,  and  in  the  msnufacture  of  salt,  its 
tiiltiiliitnnta — "71,  8,818  in  number — are  for  the  most  part  employed.  Of  its  18  salt- 
sprinirs,  which  burst  forth  about  50  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  to  which 
n  spacious  shaft  has  been  sunk,  %ome  are  so  strong  in  tlic  brine  as  to  be  fit  for  boiling  at 
once:  but  generally  speaking,  tliey  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  evaporating  process. 
The  strongest  and  most  abundant  spring,  containing  24  per  cent  of  salt,  and  yielding 
8  800  cubic  ft.  of  water  every  34  hours,  is  perhaps  the  most  copious  salt-spring  in 
the  world.  From  it  alone  about  200.000  cwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annually.  A  brine 
conduit,  60  m.  in  length,  conveys  the  water  of  salt-springs  fi-om  Berchts^gaden.  through 
Rciclipiilmll,  over  mountains  neariy  2.000  ft.  hiirh,  to  Tmunstein  and  Rosenheim,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  which  abundant  timber  for  fuel  is  procurable. 

BEICHBIADT,  Napoleon  FRAN9018  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of,  described  by  the 
Bouapnrtists  as  Napoleon  IL,  was  the  sou  of  the  first  Napoleopigjtait^l^V^^^^I^ 
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Austria,  and  was  bora  at  Paris,  Har.  20,  1811.  His  fatlier's  joy  at  bis  birth  was 
unbounded.  "(Tettunroids  Borne,"  he  cried  to  the  crowd  ot  congratulators  who  pi^-ssed 
into  his  apartments  on  hearing  the  news.  Tlie  icfant  prince  was  baptized  on  June  9, 
in  the  cathedml  of  Notre  Dame,  by  cardinal  Feach.  After  the  reverses  of  1814,  Napo- 
]eoD,  it  will  be  remembered,  abdicated  iu  favor  of  bis  son,  but  the  senate  took  no  notice 
of  Napoleon  II.,  and  called  Louis  XVIII.  to  occupy  the  French  throne;  Vhtreupon 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  child  removed  to  the  palace  of  SchOnbrunn,  near  Vienna,  where 
tlioy  remained  till  the  treaty  of  Vienua  had  re-arranged  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Marin 
Louisii  then  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  sovereign  duchy  of  Parmn,  which  htul 
been  conferred  upon  her,  while  her  son  continued  to  reside  at  the  Austrian  court  with 
hiy-gilfndfaUier  Franz  I.,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Bj  an  imperial  patenr,  dated 
^?uty  33,  1818,  he  was  created  duke  of  Reichstadt,  with  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  prince, 
^  and  received  a  liberal  education,  but  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  nor  exhibited  a  vipnr- 
ous  intelligence.  At  the  July  revolution  in  1880  his  name  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  the  French  throne,  and  Talleyrand,  it  is  even  believed,  proceeded  to  Vienna  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  his  cause,  but  was  coldly  received,  and  ilie  project  dropped.  Des- 
tiny had  indeed  determined  otherwise.  The  constitution  of  the  poor  youth  was  utterlT 
undermined  by  hiryngeal  phthisis,  and  July  SH,  IjBSS,  he  expired  at  SliOnbrunu.  His 
last  words,  adoressed  to  his  mother,  were  very  touching  as  an  expression  of  almost 
childish  despair,  "lehgehe  unter,  meine  Mutter,  meine  Mutter/"  He  was  iuteircd  with 
nuiguiflcent  pomp  in  tlie  imperial  tomb  at  Vienna. 

REID,  Matwe,  b.  Ireland  1818;  educated  for  the  churcli,  but  the  thirst  for  adven- 
ture induced  him  to  set  out  for  Mexico.  In  1888  be  visited  New  Orleans,  and  made  sev- 
eral hunting  and  trading  excurnons  among  the  Indians,  gaining  that  knowledge  of 
scenery,  mnnners,  and  characteristics  which  lie  has  since  used  to  advantage  iu  his  Sealp- 
Huat£rn.  WliiU  Chtrf,  and  many  other  romances.  He  devoted  five  years  to  travel  in  the 
United  States;  in  1846  obtained  a  commission,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  While  in  this  country  he  contributed  largely  to  the  magazines,  and  estab- 
lished an  nnsuccessfal  periodical  called  Onvatd.  In  1849  lie  organized  a  body  of  men 
in  New  York,  "to  proceed  to  Hungary,  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  on 
reaching  Paris  he  received  the  news  of  the  total  failure  of  the  HungariHu  insurrection. 
Capt.  lieid  has  since  lived  in  England,  where  he  has  devoted  himself  lo  literature,  and 
has  started  several  periodicals.  Among  his  many  works  are  The  JUJU  Jiangert;  Deaert 
Home.orFamUffMoUimm;  The  Bojf  Hwnten;  l%e  War- Trail;  ami  OicenWfinn,  u  yomanee 
tfO^  Wye. 

B£n>,  Thomas,  was  b.  April  26,  1710,  at  Strachan,  a  country  parish  in  Kincnrdine- 
shirc,  where  his  father  was  minister.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  well  known  family  of 
the  Gregories  (q.v.).  Reid  began  his  education  at  the  parish-school  of  Kincardine,  and 
at  the  age  of  13  he  became  a  student  of  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen.  His  miisler  in 
philosophy  was  Dr.  G.  Tumbull,  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  properly 
Scottish  school.  He  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  iu  1726,  and  continued  to  rcaidc  in  Alter- 
deen  as  college  librarian,  his  chief  studies  being  mathematics  and  the  philosophy  of  New- 
ton. In  1786  he  left  Aberdeen,  and  went,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  Eiigliind,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 
In  the  following  year  be  was  presented  by  the  Fcnalus  of  King's  college  to  the  parish- 
church  of  New  Machar  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  parishioners  were  bitterly  oppopoii  to 
his  appointment,  but  his  conduct  and  manner  gr.iduiilly  won  them  over.  It  is  snid  Ihnt, 
fmm  distrust  of  his  powers,  instead  of  composing  for  the  pulpit  himself,  he  (wiu-hed 
the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  Tllloison  and  Evans.  In  1740  he  was  mnrrietl  to  n 
cousin  of  his  own,  who  greatly  aided  him  in  the  work  of  his  parish.  In  1789  Heme's 
TifntUe  on  Buman  Natitre  appeared ;  the  penisid  of  which  gave  the  impulse  that  dcliT- 
niined  his  future  philosophical  cireer.  He  had  fully  adopted  the  idenlism  of  Berkeley, 
but  was  now  revolted  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  by  Hume,  and  in  consi-quenee 
WHS  led  to  seek  a  new  foundaliou  for  the  common  notions  ns  to  a  material  world.  In 
1784  he  contributed  to  the  roynl  society  of  London  a  short  essay  on  Qiianiity,  occnsioned 
by  what  he  considered  an  abusive  application,  by  Hutcheson,  of  the  forms  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  ethics.  In  1753  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  profcs^^ors  of  philos- 
ophy in  King's  collwe,  Aberdeen,  Uie  senatus  being  the  patrons  of  the  chair.  Here  be 
followed  the  establ^ed  course  of  teaching  in  three  successive  years  to  the  same 
students,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  moral  philosophv.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  business  of  the  university.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  a  literary  society 
III  Aberdeen,  which  enrolled  among  its  members.  Campbell.  Beattie.  Gennrd.  and  other 
men  of  iibility;  to  this  society  he  submitted  his  first  draft  of  the  Inquii-y  into  the  Human- 
Mind..  In  1768  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Adam  Smith  as  professor  of  moral  philo60i)liy 
in  the  university  of  Olaagow.    He  was  now  rescued  from  the  necessity  of  teaching 

Iihvsical  science,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  metaphysical  and  mental  specu- 
altnns.  In  17ft4  he  published  his  Inquiry.  His  thirst  for  general  science  nevei'  left  him : 
at  the  age  of  55.  be  attended  Black's  lectures  on  heat.  He  continued  in  the  duticB  of 
his  chair  till  1781.  when  be  retired  to  devote  his  remaining  strength  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  on  the  mind.  In  1785  the  PhUoaophy  of  the  Intellectual  Poicer* 
appeared;  and  in  1788  the         Powers.    These  treatises  must  alwavs^  looked  upon 
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aa  constitiitiag  the  flrst  complete  and  systematic  work  on  the  science  of  tlie  huuiiui 
mind.  In  1774  lie  had  conlributtd  Iiis  iiccouut  of  Aristotle's  logic  to  lord  Kamus'a 
Sketclten.  Tlie  publication  of  the  AcUte  Powers  wiis  the  close  of  his  caix-er  as  iiu  iiulhor, 
althojgli  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  k<;pt  up  his  bodily  aud  menuil  vigor,  and  his  intei'- 
est  in  scieiioe.  His  only  surviving  uuughter  had  married  ihe  son  of  Genhom  Cur- 
michael  (the  real  fouuder  of  the  Siwtti^  school  of  philosophy);  she  it  was  that,  after 
Ibe  death  of  his  wife,  In  1792,  cared  for  him  in  liis  last  years.  He  was  taken  ill  sud- 
denly in  lha  autumn  of  1796,  and  died  Oct.  7.  He  was  under  the  middle  size,  but  had 
great  muaculur  stength,  and  was  addicted  to  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Rc'id  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  his  great  contemporary  Kant.  Both  were 
occupied  up  to  middle  life  with  mathematical  ana  physical  studies :  both  were  roused  to 
metupliysiciil  research  by  Hume,  and  each  biecame  in  iiijitf^rfcountry  the  ch'mf  of 
a  school  whose  aim  was  io  deliver  philosophy  from  skepticism,  and  to  do  so  by  i-esting 
finally  nn  pdiiciples  of  intuitive,  or  a  yriori  origin. 

Keid's  refutation  of  Berkeley,  notwithstaudmg  tho  powerful  support  of  Hamilton,  is 
now  coui4ld!!ri;d  by  many  to  be  a  failure.  His  own  account  of  the  motives  that  led  him 
to  abaiultm  idealism  proves  thai  he  completely  uiiscoucelved  the  real  drift  of  that 
fuinnu-i  speculation. 

RE[D.  Whitelaw,  b.  Ohio,  1837;  graduated  in  1856  atMiami  university;  was  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  South  Charleston,  Obio,  and  then  editor  of  the  Xenia 
News,  which  he  purchased  about  1858,  and  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  newspapers  in 
the  west  to  advocate  Sir.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  In  the  winter  of  1860-61  Mr.  Reid 
was  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  as  a  oorrespoadeut,  and  next  became  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Qazefte,  and  acted  as  warcorreapondeut  of  that  paper  in  1861,  his  vivid  descriptions  of 
battles  which  he  witnessed  gaining  for  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  remarkable 
brilliancy.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  gen.  Rosecraus,  was  present  at  the  hattk'  of 
Pittsburg  Lauding,  and  in  the  spring  of  18tJi  was  seut  to  Washington  by  the  Onztlte. 
He  wa^  appointed  librarian  to  the  house  of  representatives,  was  present  at,  and  wrote  a 
graphic  description  of,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  had  by  this  time  become  recog- 
nized as  one  among  the  few  leading  war-correspondents  of  any  nation.  In  1865  he 
traveled  through  tlie  south  with  hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  described  the  condition  of 
thr.t  section  in  his  After  tite  W-ir.  He  was  for  two  years  a  cotton-planl^r  in  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  but  id  186d  bccam-j  one  of  the  orincipal  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Oazeite. 
He  had  already  (in  1863)  been  oSltc  I  by  Mr.  Greeley  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Trihttae;  and  this  oiler  being  renewed  in  1869,  it  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Reid  beca:ue  managing  editor  of  that  journal.  He  was  editor-in-chief  while  Mr,  Qree- 
ley  was  running  for  the  presidency  in  1872,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tr^uns,  a  position  which  he  stilt  occupies,  Mr.  Reid  hae  become  prominent 
Id  a  cliaritable  movement  originating  with  some  benevolent  person  whose  name  has  not 
been  made  public;  and,  as  hi^  almoner,  has  expended  largo  sums  and  g^ven  much  time 
and  labor  in  sending  New  York  street-boys  to  the  west,  and  placing  them  In  [>ositioo9 
there,  amoni;  the  fanning  popuLttion.  In  dispensing  this  chailty  he  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  He  should  also  be  credited  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  difficult 
t;isk  of  sustaining  the  Tribune,  at  a  high  pt)iat  of  success,  in  the  face  of  more  than  onli- 
nary  obstacles;  and  particularly  that  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Qreeley,  who  was  identified  with 
that  pnjier  from  its  foundation,  and  whose  relations  to  the  American  public  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  his  death  ruinoiis  to  its  future  career. 

REID.  Sir  WiLLiAH,  1791-1853;  b.  Scotland;  entered  the  army,  served  in  the  penin- 
sula in  the  war  of  1813,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  the  attack  on  Algiers  in  1810. 
He  was  governor  of  Bermuda  18i}8-46,  and  of  the  Windward  islands  1846-48,  when  ho 
returned  to  England,  and  became  engineer  in  command  at  Woolwi<^i.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1861.  governor  of  Malta 
1851-68.  and  was  appointed  maigeu.  in  1856.  He  wrote  An  Attempt  to  Develop  the  Law 
of  Storim.  etc.,  1838;  and  Tlie  Progress  of  tlie  Development  tf  tlis  Law  of  Storms,  1849. 

ltEIGATE,a  municipal  borough  and  thriving  market  t.  of  Surrey,  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  North  Downs,  38  m.  s.  of  London  by  the  Soutb-eftstern 
railway  From  very  early  times  it  was  considered  a  place  of  strength;  and  after  the 
conquest  it  was  granted  to  the  earls  of  Wnrrenne.  Of  the  castle  built  by  these  earls, 
only  very  slight  vestigea  remain;  but  beneath  the  site  are  several  large  vaults  or  caverns, 
excavated  in  the  sandstone  not  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  The  church  is  in  various 
styles  of  architecture—the  oldest  portions  dating  from  the  12th  century.  Under  its 
chancel  is  buried  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  EtBngham,  Elizabeth's  lord  high  admiral,  ami 
the  conqueror  of  the  Spanish  armada.  Reigate  formerly  returned  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment, but  WHS  disfranchised  in  1867.    Pop.  '61,  9,976;  '71,  15,916, 

XEIOir  OP  TESSOB,  the  name  given  to  that  period  in  the  hlslory  of  France  when 
the  revolutionary  government,  under  the  guidance  of  Maximilien  Robespierre,  sup- 
ported itself  by  the  pure  operation  of  terror,  exterminating  with  the  guillotine  all  the 
enemies,  or  snppoiH^  enemies,  of  the  democratic  dtctatonihip.  In  the  year  1798  the 
convention  vestm  the  government  in  a  "  committee  of  public  eafety,"  a  body  belonging 
to  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  and  of  which  Robespieire,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just  became 
the  trfumvirate.   This  committee,  to  which  every  other  authcnity  in  the  countiy  whs 
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subjected,  deliberated  in  secret,  and  the  conveotlon  sauclioned  all  its  decrees.  Louis 
.XVI.  had  already  been  brought  to  the  scaffold;  aud  ou  Oct.  16  his  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  after  being  subjected  to  every  possible  indignity,  waa  beheaded;  the  princess 
Eliza  both  sharing  the  same  lute  on  Miiy  10,  1794.  The  execution  of  the  Girondists  (q.v.) 
followed,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleous.  The  guillotiiie  bec&me.the  only  InstruiueDt 
of  govemnient:  a  look  or  a  gesture  might  excite  suspicioD,  aud  Buaplcion  was  death. 
The  calendar  was  remodeledT  and  all  religious  rites  suppressed.  When  tlie  power  uf 
the  committee  hnd  attained  its  climax,  a  decree  was  passed  abrogating  every  delay  or 
usage  calculated  to  protect  an  accused  person;  but  from  that  moment  a  reaction  began. 
A  section  of  the  mouDUiiuparty  were  satiated  with  blood,  and  had  become  impatient  of 
the  couti-ol  of  Robe8pierr5I*«On  July  38, 1794,  he  was  denounced  in  the  convention  for 
bis  barbarities,  aud  his  death  (see  KuB£apU£iui£)  brought  to  a  dose  this  sapguioary  era 
in  French  history. 

BEI'XIAVIK.   See  Iceland. 

BE  IL£  S£  {Sez  insula)  is  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  the  French  department  of 
Chareule  luferieure,  opposite  the  city  of  La  Bochelle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlie 
Pertuiii  Bretuu.  It  is  about  18  m.  long,  aud  4  m.  broad.  It  contains  5,SU0  iohabitants, 
most  of  whom  ai'e  engaged  in  fishing.  The  island  is  skirted  by  high  cUSs,  and  strongly 
fortified  by  four  forts.  It  bos  several  good  harbors  aud  two  light-houses;  but  there  are 
neither  spriags  nor  wood  on  the  island,  and  next  to  fishing,  the  cultm'e  of  the  viue  cou- 
stitutes  the  chief  occuputicm  of  the  islanders.  Brandy  made  from  the  wines  of  He,  and 
sen-stilt,  are  the  principal  articles  of  the  trade  of  the  island.  St.  Martin,  which  ranks  us 
the  capital  of  Re,  is  a  well-foi'tified  litlie  town  with  a  good  harhur,  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  trade,  aud  has  (1872)  1916  inhabitunls.  Oyster-farming  lias  of  late  become  an  Impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.    See  Otstee. 

BEIKABTTB,  HERMANN  Samuel,  ft  German  philologist  of  high  eminence,  was  b.  in 
1694  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father  was  professor  at  the  Joliimueum  eymuaeium.  He 
visited  the  universities  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  traveled  afterward  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  was,  on  bis  return,  electefi  rector  at  Wismar,  and  subsequently  pi'ofpseor  of 
Hebrew  and  umlbematics  at  thegymnasium  of  Hamburg.  He  died  there  in  1765,  He 
is  the  author  of  the  so-called  WtMeiibuttelteJte  Fragmente  eina  Uiiiehinnien,  firat  published 
byLessing  in  his  Beitragezur  Ge«c/iichte  und  Litemtur  aus  den  ScMtzen  der  Wolfenbut- 
idacken,  BMiotJiek.  These  Pragmenie,  up  o  that  time  only  known  in  MS.  by  a  few  of 
Reimarus's  most  intimate  friends,  produced  the  profoundest  sensation  throughout  Ger- 
many :  since  in  them,  the  author,  m  the  boldest  and  most  trenchant  manner,  denied'  tlie 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  Another  work,  in  the  same  direction,  is  his  Vor- 
nenimte  Wakrlwiten  der  NntHrlidun  Heltgion;  of  a  miscellaneous  character  are  his  Pri- 
mitia  Wtmianenma;  De  Vita  Fnbricii;  Disaertatio  de  Aaaemoribua  Sffnedni  Magni;  etc: 
His  edition  of  Dio  CoMiut  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  cootributions  to  chusical 
philology. 

BEHTDEEX,  Cenme  tarandus  or  Tarandus  rangifer,  a  species  of  deer  (q.v.),  a  native 
chiefly  of  the  arctic  regions;  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  all  tlie  species 
of  deer,  and  the  onlj'  one  which  has  been  thoroughly  domesticated  and  brought  into 
service  by  man.  It  is  found  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  Spilzbergen,  and  in 
Greenland.  It  is  not,  however,  a  native  of  Iceland,  but  was  introduced  into  that  islanil 
l)y  governor  Thodal  in  1770,  and  soon  became  thoroughly  naturalized;  sreat  Iierds  now 
roaming  over  the  wildest  parts  of  th?  Interior,  but  approached  with  difflcultv  by  the 
hunter,  and  of  little  value  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  there  known  as  n  domestic 
animal.  The  reindeer  atlains  its  gi'eatest  size  in  the  arctic  regions;  and  in  western 
Europe  it  is  not  found  very  far  to  the  s,  of  the  arctic  circle;  but  in  Siberia  and  in 
America  its  range  extends  much  further  to  the  s.,  almost  to  the  letitude  of  Qnel>ec  in 
America:  and  in  the  w.  of  Asia  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  even 
to  the  s.  of  Astrakhan,  almost  to  the  Caucasus. 

The  wild  reindeer  of  Lapland  is  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  stag,  but  there  are  great 
differences  of  size  in  different  districts,  the  largest  size  being'generally  attuned  in  very 
polar  regions.  The  domesticated  reindeer  is  never  so  large  as  the  largest  wild  ones; 
li[it  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia  is,  like  the  wild  one,  much  larger  than  that  of 
Lapland.  The  reindeer  is  very  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  stag,  and  indeed  to  raost 
species  of  deer,  Ijeing  of  a  rather  heavy  appearance,  with  comparatively  short  and  stout 
limbs,  the  withers  much  clevnied  as  in  the  elk,  and  the  neck  carried  almost  straight  for- 
ward. The  tail  is  very  short.  There  is  little  or  no  mane,  but  the  liair  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  neck  is  very  long  and  slia^y.  Both  sexes  have  large  horns,  tbose  of  the  male 
being  larger  and  often  more  than  4  ft.  long.  They  arc  slender  and  CTlindricnl  almost  to 
tlie  tip  in  young  animals,  but  in  old  ones  become  palmaled  there,  allhouidi  still  slender 
and  cylindrical  at  the  base;  they  arc  more  or  less  branched,  aud  from  the  base  spring 
one  or  two  branches,  comparatively  short,  but  also  in  old  animals  much  palmaled.  so 
that  the  armature  of  the  head  is  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  reindeer  is  said  to 
use  its  horns  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  licliens  wtiich  form  great  part  of  its  winter 
food;  it  also  scrapes  up  tlie  snow  with  Its  feet  and  tui-ns  It  up  with  its  snout;  and  by  a 
l)enutifu1  provision  of  nature  tbe  feet,  foreliend,  and  nose  are  protected  b^  a  remarkabiy 
hard  skin.   Tlie  reindeer  is  gregarious,  partiallymigralory— it^3fgfiig|#^j^i^$|[|(9€^^  not 
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beloff  regtilnted  by  climate,  but  by  the  facility  of  obtniniog  food.  To  the  Laplan(1<^r  tlie 
reitiueer  coiistitules  tlie  clitef  piirt  of  hU  wc-iiltli ;  mid  many  Laplanders  possess  lierds  of 
2,000  and  upward,  which  tbey  fet^d  cliivtly  in  tlic  inountniiious  tnicts  in  summer,  and  in 
\hc  lower  grounds  in  wintur.  The  flesh  ia  excellent,  as  is  also  the  milk,  which  is  much 
used.  The  skins  are  used  for  clotliine.  tents,  and  bedding.  The  hard  skin  of  the  face 
and  feet  is  much  valued  by  the  X^pTanders  for  making  shoes.  The  reiudeer  ia  also 
extremely  valuable  as  a  beast  of  draught,  for  which  purpose  it  is  harnessed  to  sledges. 
It  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  9  or  10  m.  an  hour  for  a  long  time,  and  can  easily 
draw  a  weiglit  of  almost  2W  llts.  besides  the  sledge.  It  is  much  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Siberia  as  well  aa  in  Lapland;  but  iu  America  it  Is  merely  an  object  of  chase. 
Valued  for  its  fiesh,  fat,  and  hide.  Among  oilier  methods  resorted  to  by  the  Esquimniix 
and  other  Indians  for  its  ciipture  is  tliat  of  making  pits  in  the  snow,  covered  with  a  slub 
uf  ice,  which  revolves  on  its  own  center  when  llie  reindeer  sets  foot  on  it.  The  flesh  and 
fat  are  mnde  into  pemmicHQ  (q.v.),  besides  being  used  in  a  fresh  state.  A  very  thick 
layer  of  fat  lies  under  the  skin  of  the  liack  of  tlie  male.  The  American  reindeer  is  called 
ilie  Caribou,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  vai-lety,  but  the  differences  ara 
very  slight.  Altliough  tlie  reindeer  has  been  found  to  live  for  years  when  brought  to 
Bniaiu,  the  climate  does  not  seem  suitable  to  it. 

The  reindeer  sufFers  grievously  during  summer  from  the  attacks  of  various  kinds  of 
insects,  and  particularly  of  a  species  of  hot  (q.v.),  which  is  sometimes  not  merely  tor- 
menting but  destructive. 

REIKDEEE  HOBS,  Cenomyee  rangiferina  or  Oladonia  rangifvtina.  a  lichen  of  great 
importance  tt>  the  Laplanders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  nortlienimoBt  regions  of 
Eui'upc  and  Asia,  as  fortuiug  tlie  cliief  winter  food  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  most  abundant  and  luxuriant  in  tlic  arctic  re^ons.  It  Ls 
common  in  Britain,  growing  in  moors  and  on  mountains.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  m 
Lapland  and  other  veiy  northern  countries,  making  them  even  In  summer  as  white  ns 
snow,  and  often  thus  occupies  the  ground  in  pine  forests.  When  pine  forests  are 
destroyed  by  fire  it  soon  springs  up  in  its  greatest  luxuriance.  It  is  a  very  variable 
plant,  but  always  coa'iists  of  a  much- branched  erect  cylindrictil  tubular  thailus,  witli 
small  perforations  In  the  axils.  It  attains  a  lieight  of  2  in.  and  upward.  The  branches 
of  plants  which  grow  tOiL'Cther  usually  mix  very  intricately  inio  one  mass.  The  impor- 
tance of  tills  lichen  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Linuseus  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his 
Fl»ra  Lapponiea.  The  reiudeer  reach  it  by  scraping  witli  their  feet,  even  when  it  Is 
covered  with  very  deep  snow.  It  is  capable  of  Ijeing  used  for  human  food,  and  was 
recommended  for  this  purpose  in  times  of  dearth  byau  edict  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 
Its  taste  is  pleasant,  although  attended  with  a  slight  pungency  or  acridity.  It  is  gen- 
erally  1x)ilcd  in  reindeer  milk.  Its  nutritious  qua^ties  depend  chictly  on  the  licheoin 
(q.v.)  which  it  contains. 

BEIKTORCS,  First  and  Second,  in  guns,  are  the  two  sections  of  the  length  which 
come  next  the  breech.  The  gun  is  made  thicker  at  these  parts,  bo  as  to  resist  more 
e/lectiinlly  tlie  explosive  action  of  the  powder.  The  thickness  of  metal  is  less  at  tlie 
second  rcmforce  than  at  the  first,  the  powder  being  considered  to  have  already  ezerled 
its  greatest  disruptive  force.   This  conclusion  is,  however,  open  to  dispute. 

TtKINKENS.  Joseph  Hubeht,  b.  at  Burtschcid,  near  Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  1821; 
studied  theology  at  Bonn;  ordained  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  was  catliedral 
prencher  1852-58,  and  In  1857  appointed  professor  at  Breslau,  In  1870  he  united  with 
DSltingcr  in  tite  Old  Catholic  movement;  was  suspended  the  bishop  of  Bi-cslau,  und 
the  students  were  forbidden  to  attend  his  lectures.  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
at  Itottei'diim  by  the  Jan.ienist  bishop  of  Dcvcnter.  He  soon  took  tlie  onth  of  alleuiance 
to  Hie  giiverninent,  and  was  recognized  by  the  emperor  as  a  Catholic  bishop..  lie  has 
published  several  theological  and  pliilosophical  works. 

BEIB  ET7EKDI,  a  title  formerly  given  to  an  ofllJcer  of  state  in  the  Ottr)man  empire. 
He  was  the  cliancellor  of  the  empire,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  dnlv  in  the 
first- mentioned  capacity  was  to  confer  with  the  grand  vizier  regarding  tlie  orders  and 
instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  different  provinces,  and  regarding  the  proper  decision  on 
any  subject  affecting  the  empire,  whether  iutcToal  or  external;  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
Ite'had  the  sole  and  exclusire  diarge  of  the  relations  of  the  Porte  with  foreign  courts. 

REIS'STGER,  Kajo,  Gottlieb,  17&8-1859:  b.  Wiitemberg,  Germany;  educated  nt 
Leipsic.  and  studied  music  at  Vienna,  Munich,  and  other  cities.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Dresden,  where  he  was  first  director  of  miwic,  and  later  chnpel  mastijr. 
He  published  a  melodrama  and  several  operas,  but  is  best  known  by  his  oratorio  Dactd, 
und  by  h's  songs. 

BEJOHrSER,  in  English  law,  means  the  pleading  of  a  defendant  in  answer  to  a  plain- 
tiff's replication.  The'^order  of  pleading  is  declHration.  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  sur- 
rejoinder, rebutter,  surrebutter,  etc.,  each  party  alternately  delivcriug  one  of  these 
pleadings. 

BELAFBIKO  FETEB  Is  one  of  the  three  great  species  of  continued  fever  common  in 
Great  Britain,  tiie  two  others  being  typhus  and  typhoid.  Although  the  dlnease  has  lieen 
accurately  described  by  several  physicums  during  the  last  century  (since  1^),  its  present 
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name  was  given  to  it  only  about  1850  by  Dr.  Jenner.  It  Iiad  previously  been  vaguely 
known  under  the  various  names  of  fise^y  fever,  sevm-dajf fever,  miUL  yeilow  fever,  tJwH 
fever,  short  relapting fever,  etc.,  and  lias  often  been  confounded  witli  common  continued 
fever.  It  has  attracted  special  notice  since  1848-44.  when  tliere  was  prevaleol  in  Scot 
land  "  an  epidemic  fever  characterized  by  the  suddenoesa  of  its  onset,  iis  wide  difTusioa, 
its  short  duration,  and  its  small  mortality ;  by  its  proneness  to  relapses,  by  tlie  frequc-nt 
occurrence  of  pctecliis,  of  sometbing  like  black  vomit,  and  of  yellowness  of  the  skin; 
by  the  absence  of  intestinal  ulcere;  and  by  profuse  sweatings,  whereby  the  fever  seemed 
to  be  solved."  This  fever  w:ui  supposed  at  the  time  by  Alison  and  other  eminent  physi- 
cians who  described  it,  to  have  been  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  pes'iicucc:  but  Jeu- 
ner's  subsequent  researches  showed,  as  has  bceu  already  meotioaed,  tuai  in  this  respect 
they  were  in  error,  epidemics  of  this  kind  having  previously  occurred  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland  (or  both  simultaneously)  in  1786,  1789-41,  1800-01,  and  1816-SO. 

Helapsinir  fever  usually  begins  suddenly  with  rigors,  a  sense  of  chilliness  and  frontal 
headache.  Febrile  reactioti  soon  sets  iu ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick  moist  whitisli 
fur;  and  the  skia  is  often  so  yellow  as  to  approach  to  jaundice  (a  phenomenon  tliat  never 
occui-s  in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever).  By  the  JtftU  or  sixth  day  tliere  is  usually  delirium. 
After  the  above-descnbed  symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  period  varying  from  five  to  eight 
days,  generally  on  the  seventli  day,  a  sudden  change  takes  place.  This  change  com- 
mence-s  with  a  copious  perspii-atiou,  which  is  followwl  by  a  rapid  falling  of  tlie  pulse  to 
its  bealiby  rate  (or  even  lower),  and  the  patient  appears  nearly  well  But  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eightli  day  of  this  seeming  convalescence  a  Sudden  relapse  occurs,  and  all  the 
prini:iry  s^'mptonis  return;  these  run  a  rather  shorter  course  than  before,  and  again 
terminate  in  sweating  and  in  a  second  convalescence,  which  is  in  most  cases  pennaneut. 
The  reUpse  sometimes,  however,  occurs  three  or  even  four  limes. 

Death  is  a  rare  termination  of  relapsins;  fever,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  usually 
lK>f()re  the  seventh  day  of  tiie  disease.  ^  special  anatomical  lesion  is  observed  in  tlie 
I  o  lies  of  those  who  succumb  to  this  disease,  but  enlargement  of  the  spleen  Is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

The  tretitment  to  be  adopted  is  simple.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  at  the  com- 
menc(*m<>nt  of  the  attack  by  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and,  if  necessary,  kept  open  sulisc- 
qiifiitly  with  castor  oil  or  saline  aperients.  The  headache  must  be  enrountcred  by 
leeclie>»  or  cupping  if  the  patient  is  robust,  and  by  blisters  or  dry  cupping  if  he  cannot 
bear  tlie  loss  of  blood.  The  vomiting  is  often  hard  to  check;  if  effervescing  draughts 
fail,  it  may  sometimes  be  combated  by  calomel  dnd  opium  combined  in  pills. 

Its  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  niRinly  attacks  the  poor  and  the  ill-housed  and  ill-fed. 
Its  poison  appears  to  be  a  specific  kind;  the  phenomena  of  the  fever  are  very  different 
from  those  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers;  and  persona  recovering  from  these  diseases 
may  catch,  by  contaz'on,  this  disease,  while  patients  convalescent  from  this  fever  may 
take  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  physicians  to  be  allie<t  to 
yellow  fever,  but  it  seems  more  nearly  to  resemble  some  form  of'remittcnt  fever  (q.v.). 
on  account  of  Uie  repetition  of  the  ngors  after  a  regular  daily  period  of  from  two  or 
three  days, 

KELATITE  KEYS,  in  music,  the  keys  most  nearli^  related  to  any  key  whose  scales  ha%'e 
the  greater  minit)er  of  their  notes  in  common  with  it.  Tlie  keys  which  are  most  nearly 
related  to  a  major  key,  taken  as  principal,  and  into  which  it  may  most  easily  pass,  are 
its  dominant,  or  fiftii  above;  its  mbdominaiit.  or  fifth  below — each  of  whicii  <iiffers  from 
ft  by  only  one  sharp  or  one  flat — and  its  relatiw  minor  key;  that  in,  the  key  which  lins 
the  same  signature,  is  in  Its  descending  scale  the  same,  the  ascending  scale  differing  by 
two  notes.  In  the  same  way,  the  keys  most  nearly  related  to  a  minor  key  are  its  dottii- 
nant  and  »uhdominant  and  its  retaiite  viator.  Thus  the  relative  keys  of  C  major,  as  prin- 
cipal key,  are  G  major,  F  major,  and  A  minor;  and  the  relative  keys  of  A  minor  an;  E 
minor,  D  minor,  and  C  major.  A  more  remote  degi-ee  of  relationship  subsists  between 
a  major  key  and  the  dominant  and  subdominant  of  its  relative  minor,  or  between  a 
minor  key  and  the  domioant  and  subdominant  of  ibi  relative  major.  A  malor  key  is  also 
closely  connected  with  Its  tonic  minor,  or  the  minor  key  of  the  same  tonic,  as  the  two 
keys  have  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominaDt  in  common. 

SEIiATITE  FBONOITKS  differ  from  personal  and  other  pronouns  (q.v.)  in  this.  that, 
besides  standing  for  nouns,  they  at  the  same  time  hiivc  the  power  of  conjunctions.  They 
join  sentences  or  clnnses  by  rating,  or  referring  bock  directly,  to  something  just  namci I. 
Tlic  relatives  in  English  arc  leho,  whieh.  and  tJitU.  What  is  used  for  that  tphuh.  thus 
embracing  both  relative  nnd  nDteccdent.  In  many  cases  wAooruij^feAcanberesotved  Into  a 
conjnnclion  and  a  personal  pronoun,  Ex.  "At  last  the  surgeon  was  called  in.  vht 
(=aiid  he)  straight wiiy  nmptitated  the  limb."  "Why  consult  Charles,  who  (=for  or 
nnee  he)  knowa  nothing  of  the  matter?"   "  Ahab  seized  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  whieh 

is=  aHhoHgh — iC*  he  had  no  title  to."  In  cnses  where  they  are  not  thus  resolvable,  ihey 
Dtrodiice  seiitcLces  oi-  clauses  to  limit  nouns,  the  relative  clause  serving  the  purpose  of 
an  adjective.  Ex.  "  He  picked  out  all  the  men  vko  had  blua  eyex"  (=  the  blaf^]ft4}. 
'*  The  house  irhieh  nUtud*  {—  »ituattd)  half-way  up  the  hill  is  the  most  cheerful," 

Wlto  is  employed  when  the  reference  is  to  persons,  and  whidi  when  it  is  to  inferior 
animals  or  things.   That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things;  but  it  docs  not  ft^ow 
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that  it  ma7  be  tued  at  pleasura  Instead  of  vko  or  uAila^  WbeneTO-  a  uAtf  or  mhieh  ia 
resolvable  as  above  described,  the  subslitutioQ  of  that  would  alter  Uie  meaoine;  in  the 
last,  e.g.,  of  the  three  examples  given,  it  would  make  the  sentence  declare  tnntAhab 
seized  the  particular  one  of  Naboth's  vineyards  to  which  he  had  not  a  title;  implying 
that  he  had  a  title  to  some  other  vineyard  or  vineyards  of  Naboth.  It  is  only  when  the 
purpose  of  the  relative  clause  is  to  limit  or  detlne  the  thing  meant  that  that  is  ever 
applied;  and  for  this  purpose  its  use  is  in  general  preferable  to  that  of  wfto  or  v^ich. 
It  IS  easier  and  more  idiomaUc  to  say,  "  All  the  men  that  bad  blue  eyes."  tban  "  All  the 
men  teho,"  etc. ;  nod  who  would  think  of  saying,  "  This  is  the  house  uA«e&  Jack  built"? 
Besides,  that  so  employed  often  avoids  flmbi^ities  that  would  attend  nho  or  vth^ 
Ex.  "His  conduct  surprised  his  English  friends,  lefio  had  not  known  him  long."  Tltis 
may  mean  cither  that  his  English  friends  general]}'  were  surprised,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  not  known  him  long;  or  thnt  only  n  portion  of  them — those,  namely,  that  had 
not  known  him  long — were  offended.  If  the  latter  is  the  meaning  intended,  it  would 
remove  all  ambiguity  to  write,  "  His  English  friends  that  had  not  known  liim  long." 

The  use  of  the  demonstrative  tluti  as  a  relative  is  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages, 
but  is  unknown  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  the  Bomanic  longu^s.  The  relatives  proper 
(and  the  many  derivatives  and  compounds  formed  from  them)  in  all  the  allied  languages 
1)egin  with  k  or  an  equivalent  of  k  (qv,  hv,  Au=uA,  w,  h).  Sans,  kas,  Gr.  kdt  or  pd$ 
(how),  Lat.  gm$,  qui,  Pol.  kto,  Gk>th.  hwu,  Ger.  toer,  Dan.  A«t  (pron.  w).  Eng.  who,  hote, 
Tr.qui,  It.  chi. 

The  relatives  proper  are  also  used  (sometimes  with  a  slight  variation  of  form)  to  ask 

questions,  when  they  are  called  inteirogatives. 

B£LATrVIl  BANK,  In  the  army  and  navy,  signifies  the  precedence  which  certain  non- 
combatant  ofHcera  and  others  fire  entitled  to  take  among  their  combatant  brethren;  for 
instance,  a  controller  has  the  reliitive  rank  of  maj.gen.,  a  naval  sui^on  that  of  a  naval 
licut ,  etc.  Relative  rank  carries  with  it  all  precedence  and  advantag(»  attaching  to  the 
military  rank  with  which  it  corresponds,  and  regulates  rates  of  lodffitig-money,  number 
of  servants,  rations  of  fuel  and  light  (or  allowances  id  their  stead),  detention,  and  prize- 
money.  Relative  rank  docs  not  entitle  Hie  holder  to  salutes  from  ships  or  fortresses, 
nor  to  the  turning  out  of  guards,  and,  of  course,  It  does  not  confer  any  right  to  com- 
mand. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  several  civil  departments  is  stated  under  their  respective 
heading;  see  Medical  Department,  Fubvbtors,  etc.  It  only  remains  to  show  the 
relative  rank  of  the  army  and  navy: 

yoBjf.  Army, 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  Field  marshal.* 

Admirals  Gienerals.* 

Vice-iidmirnis  Lieutenant-generals.* 

Xtcar  admirals  Major-^eneials.* 

8ri°^^!";^"^'d  M  da„  f  Brig^aier-genmla. 

Captains  over  three  years*  service   Colonels.* 

Captains  under  three  7«irs'  service  Lieutenant-colonels.* 

Commanders  Lleutenant-colonela.f 

Lieutenants  of  8  years'  standing  Majors.* 

Lieutenants  under  8  years'  standing.   Captains.* 

Sub-lieutenants   Lieutenants.* 

Midaliipmcn  Sub-lieutenanta.* 

RELATIVE  RANK  {amte).  In  the  U.  B.  anny  and  navy  the  relative  rank  of 
oflScers  is  as  follows: 

Arm^.  Navy, 

Becond-lleutenuit.  Ensign. 

First-lieutenant  Master. 

Captain  Lieutenant. 

Major  Lieutenant-commander. 

Lieutenant-colonel   Commander. 

Colonel   Captain. 

Brigadier-general  Commodore 

Major-^neral  «   Rear-admii^. 

Lieutenant-general   Vice-admiraL 

General....   Admiral 

The  officers  in  the  marine  corps  rank  with  those  bearing  the  same  titles  In  the  army. 

SELEABE,  in  English  law.  is  a  discliarge  of  some  interest  in  land,  or  of  some  legal 
right.  Thus,  wliere  one  who  is  the  owner  of  land  gives  or  transrers  his  right  to  another 
who  has  some  prior  estate  in  possession,  the  deed  by  which  this  is  done  is  a  releasa 
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Formerly  it  was  usual  for  A  to  give  a  lease  of  land  to  B,  and  next  dar  to  give  a  release 
coDvejing  the  rest  of  the  estate  to  B.  The  term  "  release"  is  also  used  as  a  discharge  of 
all  demands  or  rights  of  action  In  reference  to  a  particular  matter. 

RELEASE  (arUe)  may  be  express  or  implied,  as  it  is  made  in  direct  form  or  aiises 
from  an  act  of  the  creditor  or  owner.  When  tlie  releasor  perfoims  some  act  which  the 
law  presumes  to  be  a  release  to  other  parties,  it  Is  called  a  release  by  operation  of  the 
law.  In  making  a  general  release  the  wordy  "  claims  or  demands"  are  usually  emplojeci. 
But  even  when  general  words  are  used,  the  court  will  often  limit  their  application  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  glTingriscto  tlterelease.  Where  a  witness  ia  rendered 
Incompetent  to  testify  by  a  personal  interest  in  the  property  in  disputa,  a  release  from 
the  proper  party  will  make  him  competent.  In  real-estate  law  tne  terms  used  in  a 
release  are  usually  "remised,  reieasea,  and  forever  quit-claimed."  Five  kinds  of 
releases  in  real-estate  law  are  ^ven:  those  which  pass  the  estate,  those  which  pass  the 
right,  as  from  a  disseizee  to  a  disseizor;  those  which  release  by  enlargement,  as  where  a 
Itindlord  gives  his  reversionary  interest  to  a  tenant  in  possession;  release  by  way  of 
estiogaisliment,  as  of  an  easement;  and  release  by  feoSmcut  and  entry,  where  one  of 
two  disseizors  obtains  a  release  from  the  disseizee  and  thereby  gains  the  estate  in  fee  to 
the  exclu^on  of  the  oth^. 

BELEVAHOT,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  condition  of  a  plea  wbidl  is  well  founded  in 
point  of  law,  provided  it  be  true  in  fact.    An  objection  to  the  rdevancy  corresponds  in 

many  respects  to  a  demurrer  in  EngliBb. 

BELI6B  (Or.  leipaatM,  Lat.  reliquia,  remains),  the  name  given  in  theological  and 
bistoricitl  nomenclature  to  what  may  be  in  general  described  as  the  personal  memorials 
of  those  among  the  dead  who  have  been  distinguiBlied  during  life  by  eminent  qualities, 
especially  by  sanctity  or  by  remarliable  religious  services.  Under  the  same  name  are 
classed  certain  objects  which  are  believed  to  be  memorials  of  the  iite  of  our  Lord  upon 
earth,  and  especially  of  his  passion  and  death.  Buch  memorials  of  the  distlngalsned 
dead  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  states  of  society,  however  rude,  been  held  in  honor 
among  men.  But  the  question  as  to  relics  is  cliiefly  important  in  relation  to  Cliristian 
history,  in  which  the  name  is  restricted  to  a  single  class  of  memorials,  viz.,  to  objects 
which  derive  their  vtdue  from  their  connection  with  our  Lord  and  with  the  saints;  as. 
for  example,  fragmente  of  our  Lord's  cross  or  crown  of  thorns,  portions  of  the  dust,  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  instruments  of  torture,  the  cliains,  etc.,  of  the  martyrs,  tlie  mortal 
remains,  the  clothes,  the  books,  and  other  oitjects  of  personal  use  of  the  other  saints, 
and  even  objects  to  which  a  certain  indirect  sacred  interest  is  given  by  their  being 
brought  into  contact  witli  the  direct  memorials  of  the  dEstlnguished  dead,  as  by  their 
being  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  touched  with  the  relics,  or  blessed  at  the 
shrine  or  sanctuary  of  the  saints,  etc.  In  all  sucli  casea  the  motive  of  religious  honor, 
however  differently  it  arises,  is  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  the  association  of  the  object 
which  is  honored  with  the  personage  whose  virtues  or  services  are  the  subject  of  grateful 
veneration.  The  merits  of  relics,  in  tiieir  theolo^ca)  aspect,  are  beyono  the  scope  of 
this  pnbllcation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  venera- 
tion of  relics,  and  to  an  explanation  of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  rivai  Christian  com- 
munions on  the  sabject. 

The  vei7  earliest  monuments  of  Christian  history  ccwtitln  evidences  of  the  deep  and 
reverential  affection  with  which  martyrs  of  the  faith,  their  mortal  remains,  and  every- 
thing  connected  wiUi  their  martyrdom,  were  regarded  by  their  fellow -Christians,  ond 
for  which  Catholics  pn^ess  to  find  warrant  in  many  passages  of  Ihe  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  Ex.  xm.  19;  Deut.  xxxiv.  6;  S  Kings  ziiL  31,  and  xxiii.  16-18;  Isaiah  xi. 
10;  Matt.  fx.  30-^;  Acts  v.  13-10,  and  six.  11,  13.  The  contemporary  letter  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  attests  this  plainly  as  to  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp;  Pontlan'a  Lffe 
of  Cyprian  tells  of  their  stealing  the  martyr's  body,  and  carrying  it  away  by  night  in  holy 
triumph  with  lights  and  torches.  At  an  early  {leriod,  too,  miracles  are  described  as  con 
Dect«a  with  rehcs.  Thus  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxii.  1,  3)  tells  of  a  blind  man's  sight  restored 
by  his  touching  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  Qervasius  and  Frotasius;  and  similar  wonders 
are  detailed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  xviii.),  Chrysostom  {In  8.  Ignaiium,  n.  5),  Leo 
the  great  (Serm.  iv.  4);  insomuch  that  the  possession  of  relics  of  the  martyrs,  and  even 
the  occasional  toudihig  of  them,  was  regarded  as  a  spedal  happiness  (OregOTy  Nax. 
Orat.  in  8.  Theodorum),  and  tliat  not  merely  individuals,  but,  according  to  Tbeodoret 
the  historian,  even  cities' were  content  to  sliai-e  with  each  other  portions  of  the  sacred 
Ismsure  (Theodorct.  Orae.  AffeeHonum  Oumtta.  disp.  viii.).  Connected  with  this  feel- 
ing, too,  IS  found  a  belief  of  a  certain  sacred  effloaey  -in  the  presence  or  the  touch  of  the 
relics,  and  especially  there  is  a.scribed  by  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Theodcffet,  and  other 
Others,  to  prayers  oitered  before  the  relics,  a  virtue  in  dispelling  or  warding  off  nckncss. 
diabolical  machination^  and  other  evils.  Hence  we  And  that  altars  were  erected  over 
1^  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  or  at  least  that  relics  were  invariably  placed  on  the  altars, 
wherever  erectcil,  insomuch  that  the  Tnillnn  council  ordered  the  demolition  of  all  altars 
in  wlucli  no  relics  had  been  deposited.  Far  more  sacred  than  the  relics  of  mariyrs  was 
the  cross  of  our  Lord,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  discovered  ^atJfrusalMn  bv 
Helena  (q.v.l.  mother  at  tbe  emperar  ConstanUne.  Hinute  ^^tiiSAljvdf^f^ilH^M-weif 
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distributed  to  the  principal  churches;  and  Cyril  of  Jcnisaltim,  within  less  than  a  century 
after  tUe  discovery  of  the  cross,  describes  the  precious  wood  as  dispersed  througliout  the 
world.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  many  abuses  and  fiuper* 
stitions  had  crept  in,  which  even  tlie  fathers  who  admit  the  worsliip  do  not  fail  to  con- 
demn. 

The  practice  of  relic-worship,  however,  and  the  feeling  on  which  it  wtis  fouudeti. 
were  not  suffered  to  pass  without  a  protest.  Vigilantius,  in  a  treatise  wliich  is  now  lof>t, 
but  the  tenor  of  which  is  learned  from  tiis  adversary.  Jerome,  reprobated  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  excesses  to  wliich  it  was  carried,  auu  Indeed  the  essential  principles  on 
which  the  practice  rests.  But  tlte  protest  fell  without  drawing  nn  echo  from  the  con- 
temporary mind.  VigitaDtius  hnd  so  fuw  fullowers,  that  were  it  not  for  the  refutation 
of  bis  work  against  relics  composed  by  Jerome,  we  should  have  no  record  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  view;  and  it  is  urgctl  t>y  Catiiolics,  ns  a  proof  of  the  univen-al 
acquiescence  of  tho  church  of  the  4th  c.  in  the  practice  of  relic- worship,  tliat  in  an  Hire 
reniarltable  for  int«tleclual  activity  and  for  polemical  ardor — an  age  which  in  25  yea^ 
saw  nearly  30  councils  in  tlie  cause  of  the  Pelagian  heresy — it  win  not  even  found  neces- 
sary to  call  a  single  council  to  contlemu  Vigilantius. 

The  writings  of  Augustine,  of  Paulinus  of  Nolo,  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  of  Oregpry 
the  great,  and  others,  ate  full  of  examples  of  the  miraculoas  virtue  ascribed  to  relics, 
and  uf  the  variety  and  tlie  extensive  multiplication  of  sacred  memorials  of  all  kinds. 
Nor  was  this  connned  to  the  orthodox  alone;  all  the  different  parties  in  the  controversy 
on  the  incarnation  agreed  with  Catholics  and  with  one  another  on  this  suLiject,  and  even 
the  Iconoclasts,  at  the  very  time  that  tliey  most  fiercely  repudiated  the  use  of  images, 
admitted  without  difflculty  the  veneration  of  relics. 

Id  the  age  of  tlie  crusades  a  fresh  Impulse  was  given  to  the  worsliip  of  relics  in  the 
west  Iiy  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  sacred  objects  brought  home  from  the  churches 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople  by  crusaders,  by  palmers  reluming  from  Pales- 
tine, fttiii  bv  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  nnd  it  is  admilted  by  llie  most 
zealous  Oatbolics  that  at  this  period  many  false,  and  perhaps  even  absurd  and  ridiculous 
relics  were  introduced,  and  were  successfidty  commended  to  the  veneration  of  indi- 
viduals or  individual  churches  in  the  west;  nor  do  tliey.  venture  to  doubt  that  abuse  and 
superstition  found  their  way  side  by  side  witli  wliat  they  regard  as  the  genuine  and 
authorized  worship  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  witli  tlie  exception  of  tlie  Waldenses, 
Wyclifle,  and  a  few  isolated  individuals,  the  practice  remaineil  uncliallenged  till  the 
16tfa  c.when.  in  common  with  many  other  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  was  utterly  repudiated  by  the  reformers.  Catholics,  however,  allege  that  the 
pnicttcc,  as  sanctioned  hy  the  church,  has  nothing  in  common  with  tlie  abuses  which 
form  the  main  ground  of  tUe  objectiims  alleged  by  Protestants.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic 
use  of  relics,  as  authorized  by  tlie  ciiurch,  is  to  serve  as  incentives  to  faith  and  piety,  by 
recalling  vividly  to  men's  minds  the  lives,  and,  as  it  were,  the  corpoi'eal  presence  and 
the  earthiT  converse  of  the  saints,  and  thus  placing  liefore  them,  in  a  more  touching 
manner,  the  virtues  which,  in  the  example),  are  held  up  for  men's  imitation.  Tliu 
de-;ree  of  the  council  of  Trent  connects  tlie  subject  of  n-lic-worshlp  with  the  general 
question  of  saint- worship,  and  re&^mls  the  relics  of  the  saints  not  as  possessing  intrinsic 
virtue,  but  only  as  instruments  "through  whipb  Gk>d  bestows  benefits  on  men."  See 
Invocation  of  Saints. 

The  Greek  and  other  rmental  churches,  and  most  of  the  oriental  sects,  agree  with 
Roman  Catholics  in  tlie  practice  of  rclic-wonihip.  On  the  contrary,  the  reformed 
churches,  without  exception,  have  rejected  the  u.«age  as  unscriptural,  calculated  to 
withdraw  from  the  worship  of  the  one  Ood,  and  deformed  I>y  numerous  superstitions. 
They  re^rd  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  relics  which  Roman  Catholics  worship  as  false  and 
8Uppo«iilitious,  and  they  specify  several,  repirilijig  the  spuriousnosa  of  which  even  Iearne<l 
Catliolics  ai>peftr  to  be'satisfled.  Some  relics  Iiave  Ikvh  tlie  subject  of  mucli  conlruversy 
among  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  See  Hoi,v  Coat.  Hoi.y  Places,  Loretto,  Pil- 
ORijf .  It  may  be  added  that  the  practice  of  relic-worHiiip  fornip  a  notable  feature  of  the 
Mohammedan  usage  of  pilgrimages.  The  holy  dtiea  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the 
celebrated  mosqne  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  owe  most  of  their  holiness  in  Mohammedan 
eyes  to  the  memorials  of  the  prophet,  and  other  relics  which  the^  coutuin;  and  thecele- 
Iinited  tajyak-aheiif  or  aacnd  standard  at  Constantinople,  is  believed  to  be  formed  of 
the  nether  giuiuent  of  Mohammed.  The  practice  occupies  a  still  more  important  place 
in  Buddhism  (q.v.— eee  also  Cstlon). 

X1UX7,  in  English  law,  means  a  payment  by  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  a  lord,  the  theory 
being,  nccoiiling  to  feudal  law,  that  relie'f  {relevium,  Lat.  i-eletare)  is  a  restoration  of  the 
lands  after  the  wardship  or  guardianship  of  tbe  lord  has  ceased,  and  the  vassal  baa 
attained  majority. — Relief  is  also  the  common  term  used  among  the  poor  and  among 
parochial  otncers  to  denote  the  pecumary  assistance  given  underthe  poor-laws  to  a  pan- 
per.    See  Rbi-ikvino  Ofpickr. 

SELZZYniO  OTFIOEB  is  a  person  appointed  in  an  English  union  or  large  parish  to 
administer  relief,  or  rather  to  inquire  into  tlie  title  of  destitute  persons  to  lie  rc1ievt>d  hy 
such  union  or  parish.  He  is  appoint4Hl  hy  tbe  Imsrd  of  gUHrdiauB.  and  liis  duty  is  to 
receive  all  applicaticms  for  relief,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  tlie  facts  alleged  by  tlie 
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paupers  as  to  their  place  of  Eiettlement,  their  state  of  health,  nbiUtv  to  work,  and  the 
Btaie  uf  their  family.  Id  discharging  this  duty,  he  requires  to  vifdt  the  house  where  the 
pauper  lives,  to  relieve  coses  of  urgeut  necessity,  etc.,  and  to  keep  a  list  of  all  these  pau- 
pers, and  enter  wlutt  is  done  with  them  in  his  book. 

BELIE'VO.  See  Alto-beueto. 

nELIOIOK,  in  Cliristian  countries,  is  generally  understood  as  the  feeling  of  reverence 
toward  the  (.'realor  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  together  with  all  those  acts  of  worship  nnd 
service  to  which  that  feeling  leads.  The  root  of  this  seiuiment  lies  In  the  very  constitn- 
tiou  of  man,  aud  in  the  circumsumces  in  wiiich  he  Is  placed,  and  msoifests  itself  abund- 
auliy  eveu  where  the  one  supreme  God  of  the  Christian  is  uoknuwD.  Man  is  naturally 
religious,  ami  if  he  is  iguoruut  ot  the  true  God.  he  must  make  to  himself  false  oues.  He 
is  surrounded  by  dangers  aud  difficulties;  he  sees  the  mighty  powers  of  nature  at  work 
all  iiround,  preguiiut  to  him  with  hope  and  fear,  and  yet  inscrutable  in  their  working, 
aud  beyond  Jiis  control.    Hence  arises  tlie  feeling  of  dependence  upon  somethin','  more 

Eowerful  than  himself — the  very  germ  of  religion.  These  operations  of  nature,  again, 
e  has  only  one  way  of  conceiving  und  accounting  for.  The  idea  of  physical  causes  is 
one  of  late  growth ;  to  tlie  primitive  ninn.  there  is  only  one  kind  of  agency  he  am  under- 
sltmd — that  of  a  will  or  mind  like  his  own.  Hence  all  things  that  he  sees  moving  and 
acting  become  to  liiiii  animated,  conscious  beings,  with  thoughts  and  passions  similar  to 
those  of  men ;  aud  what  more  milunil  than  that  lie  should  seek,  by  offerings  and  entreat- 
ies, to  secure  their  favor,  or  propitiate  their  malignity  or  anger.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
vast  dislnoce  between  the  reverence  with  which  the  Christian  looks  up  to  Him  that  tills 
the  universe,  and  Lliat  of  the  poor  feticli-worshii>er3  (see  Fetichism),  but  in  both  cases 
it  is  the  fame  feeling  that  is  at  the  bottom— they  are  both  mnnifesUng  religion.* 

According  to  this  view,  religion  includes  all  forms  of  belief  in  the  unseen  and  spirit- 
ual powers  or  gods,  together  with  the  practices  arising  out  of  those  lieliefs.  The  forms 
that  religious  belief  has  assumed  are  endless,  but  they  may  lie  nil  classed  under  two 
heads:  Monotheism,  or  the  belief  in  one  God;  and  PolyOieimi,  or  the  belief  in  many  ^069. 
The  several  modes  of  religious  belief  and  worship  are  treated  in  this  work  each  under 
its  own  name.  See  Jkwb;  Christianity;  Esglakd,  Church  of;  Rom.\ti  Catholic 
Church;  Presbtteriakibm;  Friends;  Greek  Religion;  Mohammedanism;  India, 
Reliqion;  Buddbisu;  Lamaisu,  etc.  Subjoined  is  a  statistical  table  of  the  divisions  of 
mankind  in  this  respect. 

I.— JEWS, 

Austria   1,600.000 1  Turfcer   160,000 

KussiB  In  Bnnme   2,e]2.1TU  |  Kouma&la   £4T,4M 

Gtfrmftn  Emi^   818,158  Servia   1,800 

Belfiium  1,000  '  Unitwl  States..   78.965 

Denmark   4,400 1  Canada   -  ljUl 


WOrtembeiK   12.SW 

Alsace  and  Ltwraine   40;9% 

France   4fl,4SD 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland   42,000 

Italy   85,000 

Netborianda   ^003 

Switzerland   6,906 

Swedm   1,888 


Morocco   8W.000 

New  South  Wales   8,396 

Tasmania   800 

West  Australia   6B 

Asia   8,188,000 

7,9n,080 


XL— CHBISTIANS. 


tOXAM  OATHOLIOB. 


EoTope— • 

Austria  and  Hmwary.   !S4,flOO,aoo 

Belgium  .7?....   h,^.m 

Tt^co   85,387,71)3 

Denmark   1.^57 

German  Empire   H.WT.  IBS 

Wtlrtember^   rv!:i  :.*2 

Saxony   r^WSA'i 

Alsace  and  Lorraine   ',^'U.'<R8 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   fl.3'«',i'00 

Greece   r.'JJtlO 

Italy   a:.Jii.-53 

NetherlandB.   i.iKKK 


America— 

Ani!entlne  Confederatton.   ],f84,000 

Bolivia   l,T4a:S« 

BrazQ   Iftioe.ass 

Chtll   ii.06H,447 

Colombia   8,016.708 

Costa.  Rica   IDO.OOtt 

Ecuador   l.SOO.OOO 

Ouotemala   I.ISO.OOO 

Haiti   snaoto 

HoDduras   3a).Ooa 

Mexico   0,000,000 

Nicara^ia   !L'iO,O0O 

Portugal  :                             750  I    Paraguay   1.3ST.4S9 

RuSBla  in  Biuope                                                 Pern   SOO.OOO 


Bpain   16,240.000 

Sweden    f>TA 

Switzeriaod   1.084.360 

Turiray   900,000 


San  Domingo   186,800 

Ban  Snlrador   4S4,&KI 

Venezuela   l.;i*4.1M 

United  States   8.000.000 

Canada   l,m,m 


*  The  word  rtligton  Is  of  Latin  origin,  and  according  to  Its  etymology  irnuld  mean  "  binding,** 
"obligation,"  or  rather  "restraint."  It  vas applied  by  the  Romans  to  all  action!!  In  which  men  ar« 
guided,  not  by  motives  deducible  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  by  revard  to  some  unseen 
power  or  mrHterious  Influence:  as  when  Uvyaays  ota  qwt  in  the  forum:  km  deaptti  reli'oio  e«C, 
where  spitting  Is  a  natter  of  reUglon;"  Le.,  whore  there  laareliglouascniitle  restrain  log  people  from 
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AMo*— 

Algeria   128,699 

<^<rfGoodHope.   K,900 

I^yp*.   88,000 

nterfa.   7,000 

Morocco    sea 

NatoL    17,000 

India   400,000 

Asiatic  Arohfpelago   8,000,000 

Ceylon   188,S]S 

China.   9,Un 

Boag-Koag.   1,000 


AaiaUo  Turkej  

BunUla  Asia  

Arabia  andPnflla. , 
Austrabuia— 
NewBouth  WalM.. 

New  Zealand.  

Queensland  

South  AuatraUa.... 
Tasmania.  .....  .  ■ 

VIoUHia  

Weateni  AnstraUa. 


seo.ooo 

6,000 
11,000 

147,887 
89,B14 
90,000 
6ft.4?0 
40,000 

800,000 
7.118 


i8e,0oo^on 


n. — dBKKK  OBDBOB. 


AiuMa   8^,000 

Greek  CathoUcs   8,«0,000 

Basooy   B64 

Oreecfl   1,418,604 

BiUBla..   64,888,810 

Turkey   14,000,000 


Roumanla  • 
Servla  

Egypt,  


Europe— 

Austria.  

Belgium  

DeniuaA   

France  

Qemian  Empire  

Wtlrtemberg  

Smaller  Genoan  PrioolpaUttea  

BuMia.  

Saxony  

Alsace  and  I/nrtUne  

Great  Britain  and  Irdand  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  ■.  

Honr^  

Switzertand  

Turkey  

Ionian  islands  

America— 

Aifrentf  ne  Cooftoderatkm  

Dutch,  Sanlsli,  and  BwedUk  poiaoa 
SiODS  

Canada  

United  States  


m.— pBOTBSTAinn, 
Africa— 

8.600,000 
18,000 
1,770.000 
6eo,7»7 

1,848,888 
8,744.414 

S,4fta,4S2 
871,193 
84,000.000 
90.000 
8,1118.801 
fiOO 
00,000 
4,889,000 
1,762,818 
1,666.847 
40,000 
80,000 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Algeria  


2,400 

B7.000 
l,in8.!33 
80,000,000 


Morocco   

Natal  

Hadagaacar.  

Asia— 

Ceylon  

India  , 

Eong-K^  

Java   

Russia  In  Asia  

Arabia.  Persia  

Turkey  ^  

China^  and  Archipelago   

Australasia- 
New  South  Wales  

New  Zealand  f. 


Queensland. 
South  Australia. 

Tasmania  

Victoria  

West  Australia.. 
Polynesia  


m.— MOHAHHEDANS. 


Rnasla   8,869,000 

Turkey   17,800,000 

Turkfetan   10,000.000 

India   40,882.687 

Fersto   4,460,000 

Algeria  ,  :.  ^000,516 


C^^n 


Ion 
Lan 

and  African 


Archlg^gp, 


Hadagaacar, 


4,801610 

iJoeSsai 

84,000 

mjmjMa 


98,900 
81,898 

7.100 
7,000 
S60 

B6,ogp 

40,OOb 

'86,000 
448.8e9 
8,900 
14,000 
40,000 

80,000 


aso,ooo 

800.000 
lOO.OOfr 
IGQ.UOO 

4B.000 
400,000  ' 

17,4.W 
l,OO0;O0O 

vajm,9a 


I6,SSO,000 
171.642 

10,000,000 

108,468,304 


XT.— HIin>U& 

India   WJMfiSi 

T.— KAGXAN  BEUGION  AKD  FAB8EI& 

India   1,000,000 


Fenia. 


VI.— BUDDHISH  AND  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 


7,180 


1,007.100 


fiidia   8.888.861 

Japan   82.7*1.897 

Ctflna.   486,«18,1M 

Java   100,000 

Oeylon   1,064,679 


Slam   11.000,000 

C!ona   9,000,000 

488,016,475 


BUHUART. 

The  religloiiB  of  the  world,  from  the  ahore  t4hle8,  may  be  shortly  summarized  in 
round  nnmmra  as  follow: 

1.  Jews   8.000,000 

a  Christians....   ,   gn,000,000 

8.  Hobammedans   lOSjtOO.lOO 

4.  Hindus   139,800.000 

5.  Buddhists   488,000,000 

6.  To  which  may  be  added  the  Fattcldsm  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Africa, 

America,  ete  ,   109,000,000 

Total   1.294,000,000 

— ^whicA,  nccording  to  BtatlBtical  wiitera,  Is  the  present  Popiilf^tign|,of^gLe(g(^if^0[^ 
U.  E.  XU,.— 84  o 


RclMen. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  sects  into  whicli  the  Protestant  world  is  divided,  it  may  bs 
stated  that  in  Oreut  BriUiiD  U'ere  are  uo  less  itian  146  religious  deaommatious.  The 
following  table,  drawn  up  from  reliable  daU,  shows  Uie  aumerical  atrength  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  anddivisionB  uf  the  Protcstaut  part  of  GhriBtendom,  witb  which  iJiej 
are  piiucipolly  connected:  , 

Lutherans  ^   8S,7e?,gS4  ■■  Brethren   10e,«S 

Anelknn  chnrdi   14.459,000  i  Monnoos   100,!m 

Camnfiits   ]3,T16,fi58  Sn-ededbofvlaiiB   IS,00O 

PreabTteriana   8,886,000  EvaDgellcal  Union   10,319 

Baptists   2,438,488  IrvingiWa   6.0l» 

Methodins                                             4,400,432  '  ChriHtiao  Disclptea   2,471 

CongivgntinnalWs                                  1,445,663  i  Baodemanlans   1,700 

Uulven*alisM                                        (iS8,00O  Campbellltea   710 

Quakers                                                »S,0B1  1 C!hrlB(i«n  Brettaren     840 

Unitarians                                           188,000  QtiriffMn  ChartteU   UO 

Moravians   IST.ttS  I 

BXLIGION,  OFFBNBBfl  AoAiKST.  See  Bs&VLnra  IK  Chuhches.  In  Scotland  tlic 
crime  of  blasphemy  is  someilmea  described  as  the  crime  of  treason  or  lese-nujesty 
against  Qod,  which  consists  iu  (leujrlng  bis  be!n^  and  attributes,  and  ulterinff  impious 
and  profane  things  against  God,  or-  the  autlionty  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  •The  crime 
was  more  rigorously  punished  by  tlii.-  old  statutes  uf  Scotland  than  by  those  of  Kuirkiid : 
but  tlie  statute  6  wo.  IV.  c.  47  decluj  ed  it  ex[«;dient  that  the  puniahment  should  be  llie 
aame,  and  enacted  accordingly.  Profanity  is  iu  Scotland  treated  as  an  offense  lower  in 
degree  than  blasphemy,  and  mcludcs  profane  swearing,  which  is  punishable  with  a  flue 
by  juHtices  of  the  peace;  scottlng  at  religion,  or  the  public  mocking  oi*  contempt  of  relig- 
ion, which  is  punishable  in  tbe  same  mauner,  and  the  disturbance  of  public  wor^ip. 
The  fii-st  statute  providing  against  disturbances  of  public  worsihip  was  dated  1651, which 
indicted  a  fine;  but  a  later  statute  of  1587  added  escheat  of  movables  as  part  of  the  puo- 
ishmenr,  and  applied  the  penalty  to  all  cases  of  raising  a  fray  or  disturbance  in  the  kirk- 
viird  equally  ae  lo  the  kirk,  to  the  troubling  or  dispersing  of  the  people  assembled  ther« 
Jor  reiiifious  purposes. 

RELIGIOUS  AMENDMENT  to  the  Constitotion,  the  proposed  insertion  in  th« 
cnostitution  of  the  United  States  of  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  the  S(;riptures.  and 
Christ.  Thareasoas  advanced  by  its  advocates  are:  1.  The  nation  must  proceed  from 
a  power  higher  than  itself.  Harmg  supreme  jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  the  earth,  it 
acKDowledgea  no  suporior  unless  it  be  God.   As,  therefore,  it  must  be  io  subjection  tc 

■  the  supreme  governor,  the  fact  ought  to  be  acknowledged  iu  the  coustilution.  3  The 
Uuiiea  States  are  a  Christian  nation.  The  first  settlers  acknowledged  God,  the  Bibk*, 
and  Christ.  Christianity  pervades  our  institutions,  is  the  preservative  element  and 
inspiring  soul  of  tlie  national  life.  It  should,  therefore,  be  recognized  in  yio  coastim- 
lion.  3.  The  present  condition  of  the  county  requires  the  amendment  to  be  made. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  holding  secular,  infidel,  and  Bocialistlc  tbeoilos  of  govern- 
ment have  made  it  their  home,  and  are  diffusing  their  sentiments-,  education  is  difu 
cussed  more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  apd  many  are  seeking  to  sepfl'.-ate  from  it  all 
religious  principlesMd  restraints.  Such  facts  require  that  the  religiws  iustitutior-s  of 
the litnd  should  have  a  guaranty  in  the  constitution.  The  reasons  offered  against  tho 
amendment  are:  1.  The  quality  of  the  acts  of  a  slate  depends  on,  Ch.eir  true  nature,  and 
not  their  outward  appearance:  on  what  the  state  really  is,  and  not  *rhat  it  profess(!S  to 
be.  If  the  people  of  a  country  act  a&  Christians,  no  formal  profession  of  being  so  is 
necessary;  if  they  do  not  act  so,'  no  formal  profession  can  be  of  ar.y  avail.  2.  Christian- 
ity first  made  known  to  the  world  the  true  idea  of  religion.  In  settling  the  functions  of 
the  church  it  declared  also  those  of  the  slate;  it  determiae.!  their  respective  limits, 
within  which  each  might  act  without  collision  with  the  c'dicr.  The  church  nnd  the 
state  correlate  each  other,  each  fulfilling  its  proper  ends.  The  state  ^ives  (he  church 
protection,  security,  and  liberty;  the  church  infiuences  the  state,  forminir  the  character 
of  citizens,  and  elevating,  ealnrging,  and  purifying  the  laws.  All  this  can  Ikj  doiie 
.  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  constitution.  8.  The  advocates  of  the  anieiidmcat 
joiifess  that  hitherto  it-  has  been  a  fact  that  ChrisUiuiity  is  an  ^ment  of  the  ccminon 
'law  of  the  land.  As  this  has  been  tlie  fact  under  the  constitution  ns  it  is,  it  ciay  con- 
tinue to  be  tbe  fact  without  the  constitution  being  changed.  4.  Tlicre  are  in  the  con- 
stitution implied  acknowledgments  of  God,  in  the  oaths  which  it  rer^uires  to  be 
administered;  of  the  Scriptures,  in  re(?oi;nizing  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  ffom  avocations 
required  on  other  days;  of  reUgioB,  in  forbidding  any  law  to  be  made  e'rttablishing  it  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  of  Christ,  in  using,  cor.rei-ning  him,  the 
cxpreFsion  "our  Lord."   Without  deciding  the  question,  which  may  finally  depend  on 

,  conKiderations  not  above  adduced  on  cither  side,  it  is  open  to  rcmtLrk  that  not  all  tho 
above  arguments  against  the  proposed  amendment  seem  v^id;  so  my  proving  too  muck, 
and  others  inapplicable  to  the  case.  The  morement  for  amendoieut,  however,  does  not 
$eein  to  be  galmng  strength. 

KELI0I0U3  ORDERS.   See  Mokacrisic,  ante. 

BXLXOIOVB  TItAOT  SOCIETY,  n.  s«w.i(>ty  for  the  promotion  of  relifrion  by  the  publica- 
tion and  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and  sniall  books.  By  far  the  most  important 
religioua  tract  society  in  the  world  is  that  of  London,  wljjch  ^i^|q^^1799. 
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There  are  now,  indeed,  numeroas  religious  tract  societies  in  different  parts  d  theworld, 
cumparalively  limited  in  their  Quid  of  operations;  this  great  society  reckODlng  muiiy  of 
thein  as  its  brunches  and  auxiliaries.  The  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  thu  cnusu  of 
religious  truth  by  the  diffusiou  of  tracts  ^nd  panipliiets  was  thoroughly  appreciated  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  but  no  society  was  formed  for  tlie  purpose.  lu  llie  ITth  c. 
several  traces  are  found  of  ussociations  for  priuting  and  promoung  the  sale  of  religious 
'u-urks,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  existed  long,  or  to  have  b^-u  inleiidud  for  p^- 
maaeuce.  The  English  "society  for  promoting  ChiistiaD  knuwleilgc,"  founded  in 
1701,  avowed,  for  one  of  its  objects,  "to  disperse,  both  at  home  aud  abrond,  Bibles  and 
tracts  oT  religion."  In  1750  n  society  was  formed  in  England  called  The  Society  for 
Promoting  lieliglous  Knowledge  among  the  Poor,"  not,  like  the  former,  confined  to  the 
church  of  England,  but  embracing  Christiuus  of  all  denominations,  which  published 
many  tracts  and  booksi  and  shortly  after  similar  societies  were  founded  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  which,  however,  were  of  brief  existence.  The  desieu  of  the  religiouH  tract 
fiocielv  originated  with  Mr,  Burder,  a  minister  at  Coveutry,  and  amongst  its  fouiidc  i-s 
were  Bowlaud  Uill,  Mattltew  Wilks,  and  other  ministers  eminent  in  their  day.  It  was 
founded  on  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  niissioDury  society.  Its 
beginnings  were  humble,  but  it  soon  expanded,  until  its  income,  from  contributions  of 
benevolence,  has  for  many  years  been  always  above  £4,000,  somctimus  nearly  twice  that 
sum.  It  derives  also  a  large  income  from  the  side  of  its  publications,  hn  opcrati<JUS 
hiive  extended  over  all  quarters  of  the  ^vorld,  and  it  has  issued  books  mid  irncts  in  uioni 
than  100  different  languages  aud  dialects,  thus  rendering  very  efHcieni  iiHsistHiicu  to 
missionary  and  other  evangelistic  operations.  Mnny  of  tiie  piiblicatious  of  the  society, 
t-xcept  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  liav'e  liecn  iMxiks  rather  Uian  tracts.  It 
lias  produced  many  new  works,  and  also  many  reprints  and  abridgments. 

Objections  are  sometimes  strongly  urged  og-.iinst  its  mode  of  opemtiors,  na  inter- 
fering with  the  natural  course  of  the  book-trade  and  clicckiag  free  commercial  enter- 
prise; to  which  it  has  been  always  replied  that  the  diflii!>Lou  of  good  and  cheap  book)? 
has  increased  the  demand  for  them,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  society  has  In-en 
favorable  and  not  unfavorable  to  the  book-tnide  in  general.  It  is  inipos^ible.  however, 
to  accept  this  as  any  proper  answer  to  the  objections  in  question.  Fiiir  conipelllion  in 
trade  ia  a  saered  principle  not  lightly  to  be  interfered  with,  aud  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
i-i-rtain  members  of  the  general  publishing  business  complain  of  being  encountered  by  a 
.system  of  production  w-liich  leaves  them  no  hope  of  competing  soccessfully  with  tlie 
8<)Cicty.  That  tracts  distinctly  religious  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  engine  of  spiritual 
and  social  advancement  is  not  to  be  disputed;  and  those  impressed  with  thiin  conviction 
cani:ot  but  regret  that  among  the  immense  mass  of  tracts  issued  in  Great  Britain  ntid  the 
United  States  not  a  few,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  and  mistaken  Tiews  they  present 
not  only  of  the  facts  of  life  but  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  are  perhaps  more  calculated 
to  damage  than  promote  the  cause  they  are  meant  to  serve. 

BXLIQVAXT,  a  case  or  box  to  contain  relics.  They  are  made  of  all  kinds  of 
materials,  such  as  wood,  iron,  stone,  ivory,  sliver,  etc.,  and  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  costly  jewels.  Slitlnes  are  of  the  same  deacripUoB.  That  of  the  "three  kings," 
at  <;n)ogne,  dm  jewels  valued  at  £940,000. 

BSIUIHVEK  ts  n  term  much  used  in  the  law  of  England.  Thus,  If  the  owner  of  tlie 
fee-simple  or  freehold  of  lands  give  them  by  will  or  deed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  liis 
decease  to  B  nnd  liis  heirs,  the  interest  of  B  is  called  the  remainder,  lifcause,  after 
deducting  A's  life-estnte,  all  that  remnins  belongs  to  B.  A  remainder  is  dislinsiiishcd 
from  n  reversion  in  tlili.  that  in  the  latter  case  the  remainder  returns  to  the  owner  of  the 
cMttte  himself,  and  so  it  is  called,  in  lht\X  instance,  a  reversion  instead  of  a  remainder. 
A  contingent  remainder  is  too  technical  a  term  to  be  popidarly  explained,  though  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  law  of*  real  properly  in  England.  It  is  an  estate  which 
may  or  may  not  ever  become  vested  or  enjoyable. 

BEWBATO.  a  residency  of  Java,  has  an  area  of  3,650  sq.m..  and  (Dec.  31,  1878)  a 

frfip.  of  925,608,  including  665  Europeans  and  15.402  Chinese,  There  are  extensive 
orests,  containing  fine  limber,  the  haunts  of  wild  cattle,  swine,  nnd  three  species  of 
I'^er.  The  products  are  chiefly  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Bont- 
bnilding,  Ashing,  weaving,  making  earthenware  and  paper,  gold  and  silver  work,  are 
o  ^Tupntions. — Rcmbang.  the  capital,  is  a  eea-port.  Pop.  12,000.  There  is  a  government 
school,  an' institute  for  girls,  and  a  Protestant  chlirch. 

BEXBBAHBT  ^BIIABSZOOIT,  commonly  called  Kehbrakot  van  Rhyn,  was  the 
son  of  a  miller,  Herman  Gerritsz  van  Rhyn,  whose  house  (where  the  painter  was  born) 
nnd  mill  were  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  at  Leyden.  Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  was 
Ixirn  either  on  July  16,  1606,  or  in  1606.  The  f<nmier  date  rests  on  tlie  authority  of  the 
Deifiiptum  of  Zey^n,  published  in  1641,  by  Oricra.  burgomaster  of  that  town,  undef 
whuse  custody,  along  with  other  registers  of  the  city,  were  those  of  the  registers  of  bip- 
tism,  since  lost.  The  latter  date  rests  on  the  painter's  marringe-cerliflcate,  lately  dis- 
covered, doited  June  10,  1684,  in  which  Rembrandt  Hermnnszoon  is  stated  to  t>e  aged  26, 
and  thus  the  year  of  his  birth  1608.  He  attended  for  a  short  time  the  Latin  school  at 
Levtlen;  and  after  studying  art  three  years  under  Jacob  van  Swanenbuix;,- and  for  a 
very  limited  period  under  Pieter  Lastman  at  Amstavlnm,  and  JaoiB^tl^iiapvstCEiym^ 
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he  returned  home,  and  devoted  himeelf  to  the  study  of  nature.  His  works  oow  attracted 
M>me  attention;  and  alwnt  tbe  year  1680  he  was  encouraged  to  establish  litmself  at 
AinslBitiani,  where  he  soon  entered  on  a  most  BucceBsful  career,  and  executed  numer- 
ous works — portraits,  landscapes,  liislorical  and  genre  subjects,  and  those  wondrous 
etchings,  numbering  above  360,  wliich  have  served  almost  as  much  us  his  paintings  to 
raise  his  reputation  so  high.  Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  holds  the  chief  place  in  Ibe 
Dutch  scliool;  his  power  and  originality  are  exemplified  in  almost  every  branch  of  art; 
and  as  examples  of  composition,  expression,  color,  aud  light  and  shade,  his  works  rank 
with  those  of  tbe  greatest  artists.  He  bad  numerous  pupils,  many  of  whom,  uich  as 
Gerard  Dow,  G.  Flinck,  F.  Bol,  N.  Maas,  P.  de  Koning.  and  Vanden  Eeckhout,  were 
distinguished  artiste.  Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  spent  bb  large  gains  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  taste  for  works  of  art,  arms,  and  objects  of  vertu,  as  is  proved  by  an  inventory  of 
his  eflfects,  extracted  from  the  registers  of  the  insolvents'  court  at  Amsterdam,  for  he 
eot  inio  difBculties,  partly  from  his  expensive  habits,  and  partly  on  account  of  claims 
by  the  tutors  of  his  son,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  He  married  a  second  time,  and 
left  two  children;  his  son  Titus,  by  his  first  wife,  predeceased  him.  Many  interesting 
matters  connected  wHh  the  history  of  this  great  painter  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
publislied  so  lately  as  18S8,  by  Dr.  P.  Scheitema,  keeper  of  records  at  Amsterdam.  The 
date  of  the  punter's  decease  was  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  among  other  documents  dis- 
covered by  this  author,  the  following  extract,  from  the  register  of  burials  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  proves  tljat  he  wna  inten-ed  in  the  Westerkerk  (west  clitirch)  on  Oct  8, 
lf}69:  "  Deynsdach,  Oct.  8,  1669,  Rembrant  van  Rijn,  Schilder,  op  de  Rosegraacht, 
teghenover  bet  Doolhof.  Laet  na  3  Kynders."— <"  This  day,  Oct.  8,  1669  [was  buried] 
Bembrandt  van  Rhyn,  painter,  on  theuos^graacht  [rose-canall,  oppodte  the  labyrinth. 
He  leaves  two  children.'') 

SEKIBEMONT,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  17  m.  s.e.  of  Epinal.  Here,  two  abbeys,  founded  in  620,  were 
destroyed  in  the  10th  c.,  but  afterward  rebuilt.  Of  these,  the  more  important  was  for 
lady  canonesses.  Its  abbess  was  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and  thtxe  over  whom  she 
presided  were  all  descended  from  families  which  had  been  noble  for  at  least  four  genera- 
Uons.   The  remains  of  the  abbeyare  the  finest  buildings  in  tbe  town.   In  theHalrieisa 

Sublic  library  of  8,000  volumes;  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  iron-ware  are  manufactured. 
>;mireniont  is  the  great  mart  for  tbe  neighboring  mountain  districts.  Pop.  '73,  6,014. 
BJSICISBIO  ISrnr'KIS,  in  Scotch  law,  denotes  a  forgiveness  of  an  injury,  and  it  is 
set  up  iu  answer  to  an  action  of  divorce  for  adultery.  Forgiveness  implies  that  the 
party  knew  of  the  injury,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  never  happened;  and  it  is  proved  by 
words  or  acts,  such  as  cohabitation.  In  English  law,  it  is  called  condonation.  In 
Scotcn  law,  remission  is  an  extinguishment  of  a  crime  bv  pardon  or  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  it  does  not  prevent  a  private  party  recovering  damages. 

SEMIITEirT  TEVEB  is  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  fever  arising  from  malaria  or 
marsh-poison— tiie  two  others  being  intermittent  fever,  or  ague  (q.v.),  and  ydlow  fever. 
In  its  milder  forms,  it  scarcely  difwrs  from  severe  intmnittent  fever;  wblle  in  its  more 
serious  form,  it  may  approximate  closely  to  yellow  fever.  As  the  nature  of  the  poison 
on  which  it  depends  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Miasua,  we  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  most  characteristic  symptoms.  The  attack  may  he  either  sudden 
or  preceded  by  languor,  chilliness,  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaria.  Then  comes  a 
cold  srage.  similar  to  that  occurring  in  ague,  and  usually  of  short  duration.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  hot  stage,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  commonly  far  more  Intense  than  those 
exliibited  in  the  worst,  fonns  of  ague.  Giddiness  proceeding  to  delirium  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  is  a  bad  symptom;  while,  in  other  casies,  drowsiness  or  lethargy  is  one  of  tlie 
most  marked  symptoms.  There  is  often  great  tenderness  or  pain  in  the  region  of  tbe 
stom.ich,  and  vomiting — the  vomited  matter  frequently  containing  bile  or  blood.  A 
lemission  of  ttiese  symptoms  occurs,  in  mild  cases,  iu  six  or  seven  hours;  but  in  severe 
cases,  the  paroxyera  may  continue  for  24  hours  or  longer.  The  remission  is  soraetimes, 
but  not  always,  accompanied  with  sweating.  The  duration  of  the  remission  is  as  varied 
as  that  of  tiie  paroxysm,  varving  from  two  or  three  to  thirty  hours,  or  even  longer. 
The  fever  then  returns  with  increased  severity,  and  without  any  cold  stage;  and  then 
tbe  paroxysms  and  remissions  proceed,  most  commonly  accordmg  to  no  recognizable 
law,  till  the  case  terminates  either  fatally  or  in  convalescence.  In  favorable  cases,  con- 
valescence is  usually  established  in  about  a  week.  The  severer  forms  of  this  fever  are 
often  accompanied  with  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  hence  the  disease  has  received  the 
name  of  bilious  remittent  fever.  It  Is  also  known  as  jungle  fever,  lake  fever  (from  its 
prevalence  on  the  border  of  the  great  American  lakes):  and  the  African,  Bengal,  Levant, 
Walcheren,  and  other  similar  local  fevers,  are  merely  aynonyms  of  this  disase.  In 
England  tbe  disease  is  very  rare;  and  wlien  it  occurs,  it  is  usually  mild.  The  dismse  is 
most  severe  in  southern  Asia,  western  Africa,  Central  America,  and  the  West  India 
islands. 

The  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  circulation  during  the  hot  stage.  This 
is  done  by  bleeding,  followed  by  a  dose  of  5  grains  each  of  ralomel  and  James's  powder, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  hours,"  by  a  sharp  cathartic — w.  for  instance,  the 
ordinary  black  draught.   On  the  morning  of  the  following  (b^zthd^nmlsilol^lffi  prub- 
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ably  be  more  complete,  when  quinine,  either  alone  or  in  combination  witli  the  purgative 
mixture,  sbould  be  freely  and  repeatedly  administered.  A  mixture  of  antimoninl  wine 
with  acetate  of  potash  should  also  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  so  a.s  to  !<oftc'n  the 
akin  and  Increase  the  action  of  tlie  kl&^a.  &t  Ranald  Martin—our  highest  auiliority 
in  relation  to  tropical  dlseaaeft— has  directed  attention  to  tlie  fact,  \\vni  the  piitient  iim»t 
be  carefully  watched  during  the  period  of  convalescenoj.  A  linieiy  removiil  from  all 
malarious  influence,  by  a  change  of  climate  or  a  sea- voyage,  is  of  tin;  hi^sfhc-st  inipuriauce, 
itnd  13  more  likely  than  any  other  means  to  prevent  fatal  lelapsen  iiilo  other  lonus  of 
fuver,  or  into  dysentery,  which  eo  freouently  occur  to  our  troops  at  stiilions  wh«i-u  mias- 
matic influences  are  rife.  Although  the  above  sketch  of  treatment  is  applicable  in  most 
crises,  there  are  some  forms  of  this  fever  in  which  blood-letting  cannot  lie  borne;  and 
almost  every  epidemic  fever  of  this  kind  requires  spectal  modiflottions  of  treatment. 
The  fotlowing  data  extracted  from  a  table  drawn  up  by  rir  AlexiuideT  Tulloch,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  this  disease  and  the  variations  in  intensity: 


Jamaica  

Glbnltar  

looian  Islands 

Ceylon  

Madras 


Period  of 
oboemtion. 

Number 
attacked. 

20  yeftra. 
10  " 
90  " 
20  " 

B  '* 

6  " 
18  " 

61,687 
60.280 
Tt).S98 
42,078 
81,897 
88,188 

38,898 
1,5S2 
6,0M 
4,648 
1,180 
1,811 
1,801 

XMed. 


6,114 
438 

flsa 

868 
M 
SB 

789 


BatJo  of  deaths  to 
cases  atXouked. 


Ito  B 
1  "  Si 
1  "  IJ 
1  "  6} 
1  "  81 
1  "  14| 
1  »  * 


BraoVRBAVn   See  AsiaNnn. 

BXMOBA,  or  SucEiKS-FiBH,  Eclieneii,  a  genua  of  flakes  which  Cuvier  placed  among 
the  diieoMi  (q  v.),  but  which  MtUler  assigns  to  the  order  anacanths,  and  regards  as  con- 
stituting an  entire  family,  echeneida.  Their  chief  relation  to  the  dueoboU,  indeed,  is  in 
the  possession  ot  a  sucker,  by  which  to  affix  themselves  to  objects  of  various  kinds;  but 
the  sucker  itself  is  very  different  The  remoras  have  an  elongated  body,  covered  with 
ven' small  scales;  one  soft-rayed  dorsal  fin,  situated  alrove  the  anal  fln;  the  bead  flattened, 
and  covered  with  an  elongated  disk  extending  back  beyond  it,  which  is  the  sucker,  the 
mouth  large,  with  numerous  small  recurved  teeth  on  both  jaws,  the  vomer,  and  the 
tonsue.  The  sucker-disk  exliibits  numerous  transverse  cartilaginous  lamlnie  directed 
luu^ward,  and  has  a  free  flexible  broad  margin.  These  laminee  are  fonned  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  spinous  proces-ses  of  a  first  dorsal  fln.  They  are  moved  simultaneously  by 
sets  of  muscles  raising  or  depressing  them,  and  when  they  are  raised  after  tlie  margm  of 
the  disk  has  t)een  closely  applied  to  a  smooth  surface,  a  vacuum  is  created ;  and  so  power- 
ful is  this  apparatus,  that  great  weights  maybe  dragged  by  aremora;  whilst  it  olistinately 
refuses  to  let  go  its  bold,  and  will  even  submit  to  be  torn  to  pieces  before  it  does  so.  The 
common  re  mora  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  ancients,  is  a  amaii  fish,  seldom  more 
than  8  in.  long,  of  a  dusky-brown  color.  It  is  found  la  the  Atlantic,  and  occasionally  as 
far  n.  as  the  British  coast.  It  is  frequently  seen  amooK  the  other  flshea  foUowine 
siiips,  and  often  attaches  itself  by  its  sucker  to  some  other  flsTi,  even  of  a  kind  that  woula 
make  haste  to  devour  it  if  it  could  Ik  reached — an  instance  of  which  once  occurred  on 
the  British  co;ist,  a  remora  being  taken  affixed  to  a  cod — often  also  to  the  rudder  or 
bottom  of  a  ship.  The  ancients  imagined  that  it  had  power  to  impede  or  arrest  the 
course  of  a  ship,  a  fable  which  continued  to  be  credited  till  recent  limes.  Thus,  it  wna 
alleged,  was  Antony's  ship  detained  from  getting  soon  enough  into  action  in  the  memo- 
rable and  decisive  battle  of  Actium.  Of  what  use  its  power  of  adhesion  is  to  the  remora, 
is  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  remora  la  veir  palatable.  There  are  atmut  ten  known 
species,  some  of  the  tropical  ones  much  larcer  Aan  the  common  remora.  One  of  them 
lis  said,  on  the  authority  of  Commerson,  to  be  used  on  the  coasts  of  Mozambique  for  the 
■urious  purpose  of  catchine  turtles.  A  ring  is  fixed  round  its  tail,  with  a  long  cord,  and 
J  . be  fish,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  is  carried  out  in  a  boat;  the  fishermen  row 
^ntly  towai-d  a  sleeping  turtle,  and  throw  the  remora  towiird  it,  which  seldom  fails 
immediately  to  affix  itself,  when  the  cord  is  drawn  in,  and  the  turtle  Incomes  an  easy 
prey. 

REMOTENE98,  in  law,  means  that  a  provision  of  a  will  or  deed,  in  favor  of  some 
person,  does  not  vest  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  violates  the  "rule  against  perpetuities." 
This  rule  requires  that  an  estate  siisll  vest  within  a  iife  or  lives  in  l>eing.  with  the  addi- 
tion of  21  years  and  the  period  of  gestation  uficrward.  The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  keep 
estates  from  being  inalienable.  It  was  taken  from  the  common  provision  in  a  marriage 
settlement,  giving  a  life  estate  to  the  parties  to  the  settlement,  and  the  fee  to  the  unborn 
child  or  children  by  the  marriage.  Such  child  or  children  would,  upon  birth  have  a 
remainder  in  fee,  and  at  the  age  of  21  could  make  a  conveyance,  and  join  with  their 
parents  to  convey  the  whole  fee.  Under  such  a  provision,  alienation  could  be  prevented 
only  for  the  lives  of  the  parents,  and  till  the  ciiitd  came  to  majori^. 
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years  may  also  be  onployed  s1»o1nteIy>  IrrespecUve  of  a  minority.   Any  prori^n  er- 
ceading  the  period  of  remoteness  is  Toid. 

BSKOITLADS,  a  term  in  cookery  for  a  fine  kind  of  saLid-dreesing,  consistiag  of  tin; 
yelks  of  two  eggs,  boiled  hard,  flour  of  mustard,  about  a  teaspooaful,  rubbed  up  wiili 
tliree  or  four  tablespoon fuls  uf  oil;  when  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated^  add  two 
tablespoonf  uls  of  viueear  and  a  little  pepper,  and  other  flavoring  materials  acoording  lo 
taste.    It  is  much  used  in  makiug  the  salad  called  Mayonnaise. 

BEVOTAL  OF  GOODS  by  a  tenant  of  a  bouse  to  prevent  the  landlord  distraining  or 
seizing  tbeni  in  pavment  of  rent,  is  attended  \Fith  this  consequence :  if  the  rent  is  alreiuly  f 
due,  and  not  merely  current  rent,  then,  if  a  tenant  fraudulently  or  clandestinely  remove 
the  goods  from  the  premises,  the  landlord  may,  -within  80  days  thereafter,  take  aiid 
seize  these  goods  wherever  they  are  found,  and  sell  them,  by  way  of  payment  of 
his  rent.  If  the  tenant  remove  tlie  goods  the  day  before  the  rent  becomes  due,  the  land- 
lord cannot  so  follow  the  goods.  Whoever  assists  the  tenant  to  remove  his  goods  fraudu- 
lently, forfeits  to  the  landlord  double  the  value  of  the  goods  removed. 

SEKOTAI  OF  PAVPEBS,  in  the  law  of  Bngland,  is  the  technic^  term  applied  to  the 
cpmpulsory  removal  of  paupers  from  a  parish  in  which  they  have  twcome  destitute,  to 
tiie  parish  or  union  settlement,  and  which,  therefore,  is  bound  to  maintain  them.  The 
right  of  parochial  officers  to  remove  paupers  in  such  circumstances  has  Jon?  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  doubtful  wisdom,  and  the  propriety  of  continuing  it  bos  latterly  been 
much  discussed.  As  the  law  stands,  wherever  a  person  becomes  destitute  in  a  parish  in 
which  lie  was  not  born,  or  in  which  ho  has  not  acquired  a  settlement  (q.v.X  as  it 
la  called,  the  overseers  may  apply  to  a  Justioe  of  the  pence  at  once  to  remove  him  to 
his  own  parish.  In  such  a  case,  nolico  must  be  given  by  the  removing  parish  to  the 
parish  of  ttettlement,  so  that  the  latter  may  oppose  the  proceeding;  and  this  gives  rise  to 
frequent  litigation,  for  the  point  turns  on  the  antecedent  history  of  the  pauper,  or  it  m«y 
be  of  the  pauper's  father  or  grandfather.  The  right  of  removing  paupers  is  as  old  as  13 
Charles  II.  At  first,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  overseers,  whenever  a  poor  person  came 
into  the  parish  who  was  likely  to  become  chargeable,  to  apply  for  a  warrant  to  remove 
him  after  40  days.  But  this  was  thought  too  great  a  restnction  on  the  natural  liberty  at 
p<x)r  persons  to  go  where  they  like  in  Uio  hope  of  bettering  themselves,  and  the  poweVof 
removal  was  restricted  to  cases  where  they  Lave  already  become  actually  destitute,  and 
apply  for  relief.  Even  that  limitation  was  thought  to  be  too  oppressive  on  the  poor  mnn: 
and  by  a  statute  of  1&46,  whenever  a  poor  man  hod  lived  in  any  parish,  where  he  had  ro 
Bettlement  previously,  for  five  years.  It  was  not  allowed  to  remove  him  thereafter  at  i  ll, 
but  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  fell  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  onion.  By  a  liil'-r 
statute  of  18G5,  this  period  was  reduced  to  one  year,  and  he  is  now  irremovable  not  only 
if  he  has  lived  one  year  in  a  parish  not  bis  own,  but  in  any  one  union;  so  that  now  ilie 
removability  of  paupers  is  greatly  checked,  and  made  less  oppressive. 

BUHOVIHO  OF  lEKAilTS,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  giving  up  of  possession  by  a  tenant 
after  the  expiry  of  his  lease  or  term.  There  must  have  been  a  previous  notice  toquit,  or 
warning,  before  a  tenant  can  be  compelled  to  remove,  and  this  notice  is  40  days  before 
Whitsunday;  i.c.,  before  May  15.  If  there  is  no  express  stipulation  in  the  lease  bind- 
ing the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  then  the  landlord  must  give  warning, 
which  he  does  by  summons  of  removing  in  the  sheriff  court;  and  if  the  teuiint  do  nut 
punctually  remove,  decree  of  removal  maybe  obtained.  If  there  is  a  stipulation  lt> 
remove,  then  that  is  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  removing,  and  a  sheriff-olhcer,  with  ii 
written  authority  from  the  landlord,  can  renoove  the  tenant  by  force.  In  England  no 
notice  to  quit  is  necessary  ou  either  aide  if  the  lease  was  for  a  definite  term;  but  if  itwus 
indefinite,  then  it  is  treated  as  a  lease  from  year  to  year,  and  half  a  year's  notice  to  quit 
must  be  given  by  the  landlord.  If,  however,  the  tenant  wrongfully  refuse  to  quit,  thvn: 
1ft  in  most  cases  no  summary  mode  of  ejecting  him,  and  an  action  of  ejectment  ia  neces- 
sary. 

BEMSOHEID,  a  mannfacturing  t.  of  Prussia,  occupies  a  height  of  1110  ft.  above  son- 
level,  in  the  government  of  DOsseldorf,  and  18  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Ori^i:i- 
ally  a  villa,  it  wnn  in  possession  of  a  church  as  early  as  1189.  It'contained  several  iron 
foundries  in  1680,  in  which  nlg-iroQ  was  worked  into  bars  by  hand.  Its  iron  trade  ami 
manufactures  were  advanced  by  the  immigration  of  numbers  of  artisan  refugees  (q.v.).  It 
carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  iron-wares,  cutlery,  etc.,  which  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  worid.   Pop.  '71,  22.017;  '75,  26,120. 

B^IVSAT,  Oharlrs,  Comte  de,  a  French  philosopher  and  politician,  sou  of  AajECiis'e 
Laurent  comte  de  R^musat,  a  Provencal  gentleman  of  some  note,  who  held  various  piiMic 
offices  during  the  first  empire  and  after  the  restoration,  was  b.  at  Paris,  Mar.  14. 17ft7, 
.  and  studied  with  brilliant  success  at  the  lycee  Napol^n.  He  made  his  political  d^h'it 
in  1818  as  a  doctrinaire  journalist,  allying  himself  closely  with  Guizot.  who,  he  confessed, 
had  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  opinions  than  any  other;  but 
he  subsequently  withdrew  from  this  connection,  and  became  more  independently  libeml, 
though  he  always  remained  temperate  and  prudent  in  his  views.  Among  hia  esrlicr 
political  essays,  the  most  important  areiSur  /a  Renponsab&tedea  Miniafh-es;  Bvr  la  L^rte 
da  la  Praae;  But  la  Procedure  par  Jure*  enMatiire  Ch-imin^i0i^)i/^^^Si^^idin«nde- 
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ment»  i  ta  Loi  dei  ElecHont  (1^).  Oq  .be  esUbUslimeut  of  tbe  Ghbe  ia  18M,  Remusat 
beCHtue  one  of  its  most  iudefaligablc  coatrbiitors,  tmd  his  name  appears  in  tbe  list  of 
jourualista  who  signed  the  protest  ajriiiost  tbe  fatal  "  ordonuances"  of  the  iinnistcr 
PoUguac/ which  brought  about  tlm  July  revolution.  After  1880  KSmuaat  entered  the 
French  chambers  as  deputy  of  Muret  in  the  Haute- Qaronne,  representing  it  (ill  184^. 
He  supported  tbe  ministry  of  Casimir  Pgrier,  was  for  a  brief  penod  under-secretnry  of 
state  (Iti^  iu  that  of  comte  Hole;  and  in  1840.  when  tlie  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thiers,  Remusat  wae  made  minister  of  the  interior,  but  soon  resigned  tbe  oflice. 
After  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  continued  a  member  of  the  constituent  and  legis- 
lative assemblies,  and  was  a  warm  supt>orter  of  the  party  of  order.  Be  was  exiled  tilti-r 
the  coup  tC&e^  of  Louis  Napolecm,  but  subsequently  received  permiBsion  to  n  tnrn  lo 
France.  He  devoted  hinuelf  to  literary  and  scientific  studies,  till,  in  Aug.,  1871.  M. 
Thiers  called  him  to  hold  the  portfolio  o*f  foreign  affairs,  which  he  retained  till  1873. 
He  died  June  6.  1875.  He  was  long  a  well-known  contributor  to  tbe  Revue  den  JJtur 
Mondea.  Amonz  bis  writings  are  his  Etmu  de  Philosvphie  (Paris,  3  vols.,  184S);  AMtntl 
(2  vols.,  1843);  PomS  et  Prenent  (3  vols.,  1847);  Angleierre  au  XVlUe.  Steele  (1856);  JJticon 
(1858);  Hartley  {\%7Ay,  HUioire  de  la  PhUoaopiiie  Anfflam  de  Bactm  d  iocfe  (1875).  Hiid 
hhi  philosopbicul  drama,  Abelard  (1877). 

Rj^MUSAT.  CuiRE  Elisabeth  Jkannb  Oravion  de  VEttGENKEs,  C<»]ite.sse  de, 
1780-1831;  b.  Paris;  grand-niece  of  Vergennes,  prime  minister  under  Louis  XVI  :  n 
noted  l>euuty  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  I.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Josephine,  a  woman  of 
rare  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  author  of  an  Eseai  »ur  VEdvcatUin  the 
A»MR«9(1834),  and  of  the  Mimoire»de  Madame  de  i7«mu«ar(1879).  Kotwithstanding  a  life 
of  dignity  and  honor  spent  in  the  heart  of  the  corrupt  and  vulgar  court  of  Kapoleunl.,  iiud 
in  which  she  became  a  semi-historical  figure,  she  is  best  snow n  by  her  posllmniouii 
memoirea,  which  expose  the  baseness  of  Bonaparte's  character  an  annlytiral  narrative 
of  bis  hpme  life.  Partisans  of  the  emperor  throw  doubts  on  the  disinterestedness  of  hir 
judgment.    But  tbe  work  affords  ita  own  evidences. 

BSXITSAT,  Jeah  Pierre  Abel,  a  distinguL^lied  Chinese  scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Sept.  S,  1788,  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  diploma  in  1818;  but  as  early  as  1811  bad 
published  an  E»sai  mr  la  Lan^ue  ei  la  Litteraiure  Chinauee,  tbe  fruit  uf  five  jenrs'  ardu- 
ous work.  In  1818  the  conscnption  seized  him,  but,  instead  of  bem^  compelled  to  Bcrve 
as  a  common  soldier,  he  was  appointed  assistant- surgeon  in  tbe  Pans  military  hoRpiiids, 
and  was  subsequently  intrustea  with  the  charge  of  fever-palients  at  the  hospital  Sloo- 
taigu.  In  the  midst  of  bis  arduous  and  harassing  professional  duties,  be  found  time  lo 
prepare  for  the  press  his  Uranographie  Mongole,  and  DinerkUiim  mtr  ia  Naivre  Mmotf^a- 
higue  attrSttiee  camr>ujienient  d  la  Langae  Chinoue.  At  last,  however,  tbe  day  came  when 
he  was  at  lilKrty  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Sinulogical  studies.  The  abbe  Aloniesquiou. 
minister  of  the  interior  during  the  first  restoration  uf  tbe  Bourbons,  instituted  a  cliiiir  fif 
Chinese  at  the  college  de  France,  and  Remusat  was  named  professor,  Nov.  9,  1814.  Hl 
delivered  a  splendid  inaugural  address  in  Jan..  1815,  an  analysis  of  which  Rppt-arcd  in 
the  Moniieur  of  Feb.  1,  executed  by  Silvestre  dc  Sacy  himself.  Of  the  numerous  works 
^at  he  wrote  subsequent  to  this  period,  we  may  mention  SeeAereiiet  tur  les  tangytK  Tar- 
tares  (1820),  a  work  in  some  sort  preparatory  to  liia  Elermni*  de  la  Orammairc  VhiimiK 
(1823),  the  grandest  monument  of  ilie  vast  Sinological  erudition  and  labor  of  Romufat. 
Another  of  his  important  philological  productions  wiie  bis  Eeehereliet  mr  VOriejine  el  la 
Formation  de  VEeriture  Ghinmse  (1827).  "  Altbough  scquai^ited,"  says  M.  WHlcktiiaer. 
"  with  several  of  the  most  difficult  languages  of  Asia,  iind  witli  almost  all  the  ancient  iii:d 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  be  regarded  sueb  knowledge  as  only  a  means  to  an  eiMl. 
.  ...  In  a  crowd  of  treatises,  dissertations,  critical  analyses,  and  translations,  ciilitT 
published  as  separate  works  or  inserte«l  in  Jlevtoiree,  he  has  endeavored  to  enibrnre 
everything  relaimg  to  the  nations  whom  he  proposed  to  ma!:e  known.  Beligious  beliefs, 
philosoi^liical  systems,  natural'  litstory.  geography,  political  revolutions,  the  origins  of 
races,  biography,  literature,  manners,  habit.s,  anil  customs— be  has  treiitcd  all  in  im 
equally  masterly  style."  Among  the  works  of  Remusat  which  illustrate  this  eloge  of  M. 
Walckenacr  arc  his  Ettide  Hixtortque  $ur  la  Medeeine  des  CMnois;  Tableau  Complct  des  O  n- 
naisaancee  dee  Chinoie  en  Ilietoire  iVn(urci/«  (tinfir.isheti);  Bur  la  Pierre  lu  (a  curioimly 
learned  disquisition  ou  a  crowd  of  historical  quentlonB  and  religions  rites);  A'otKe  nur  la 
CAi'ntf  et  fee  llahitanh  (in  which  tbe  author  treats  of  the  extent,  administration,  manners, 
commerceretc.,  of  China);  Siir  VESxtenaion  de  f Empire  Chinoia  en  Oeeidetit  dtpvin  <e 
Premier  l^le  nvant  Jeaua-Cliriat  juaqu'd  nm  Joiira,  a  work  that  has  thrown  much  ligtit 
on  the  inten^sting  question:  Who  were  the  barbarians  that  overthrew  tbe  Roman  empire? 
RemuMit,  in  particular,  piiid  great  attention  to  the  religions  of  China,  except,  strHUge  to 
say,  that  of  Confucius.  He  wns  the  first  to  make  known  in  Europe  the  life  and  opinions 
of  tbe  philosopher  Laou-Tsze,  head  of  the  religiou-q  sect  Taou-ise,  and  wrote  numeioiiii 
works,  more  or  less  valuable,  on  the  histotr  of  Buddhism.  A  list  of  his  various  woi  kft 
is  given  in  tbe  article  "R^miisst,"  in  the  Xottvelle  Biograj^ie  Oenijxtie,  to  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  information.  In  1818  Remusat  became  one  of  tbe  editors  of  ilic 
Journal  de*  Savants;  in  1833  be  founded  the  Soaete  Aaiatique  of  Paris,  of  which  be  was 
perpetual  secretary;  in  the  following  year  he  was  cliosen  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  socie- 
ties of  London  and  of  Calcutta;  and  in  1824  he  was  appoinU'd  curator^ ^|^oi'|^iaI 
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deptirtment  in  the  blMiothdque  royale.   He  died  of  cholera  at  Paris,  Jane  4, 1883,  at  the 
e&rty  age  of  44. 

BEKY,  or  B£1CI,  Sajmt  (Lat.  Bemigiua),  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Laon,  in  Picurdy,  in  the  year  488  or  489.  He  was  appointed, 
agatOKt  ht8  will,  at  the  early  age  of  22,  to  the  bishopric  of  RheiroB,  and  liia  episcopate  ia 
memorable  for  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  who  was  baptised  by  Bemy.  It  was  on  ocg&> 
slon  of  this  centmony  tbat,  contrasting  our  Lord  and  bifi  cross  with  the  idoU  whom. 

'  Ciovis  had  hitherto  adored,  Remy  used  the  words  which  afterward  became  almost  epi- 
gramraatic:  "Adore  benceforward  what  [hou  hast  hitherto  burned,  and  burn  that  which 

'  thou  liast  adored."  Remy  lived  to  see  Gaul  almost  entirely  Christianized,  and  died  ia 
bis  93d  or  94tb  year  io  588.  Borne  of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  the  BibUvDieea  Pati-um, 
as  also  two  documents  uuder  the  title  of  Tedamenia,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  curious  controversy. 

BENAIB'BAFCE,  the  name  given  to  the  ".tyle  of  art,  es^cially  architecture,  in  Europe, 
which  succeeded  the  Gothic,  and  preceded  tne  rigid  copyism  of  tbe  classic  revival  in  ihe 
first  lialf  of  the  preseut  century.  Under  the  beading  Italian  Abcbitkctdre  we  have 
traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  ihu  renaissance  in  tbe  country  of  its  birth.  Tlie  spread 
of  classical  literature  during  the  15th  aud  16th  c.  created  a  taste  for  classic  architecture 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  France,  from  her  proximity  and  constant  intercourse  witU 
Italy,  was  the  nrst  to  introduce  tbe  new  style  n.  of  the  Alps.  Francis  I.  invited  Italiau 
artists  to  his  court  during  Ihe  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  wci-e  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Primaticcto,  and  Serlio.  These  artists 
introduced  Italian  details,  and  native  architects  applied  them  to  tbe  old  forms  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  and  which  suited  the  purposes  of  their  buildings,  and  thusoii^ 
nated  a  style  similar  to,  though  diverse  from,  that  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  buildings  were  chiefly  churclies.  St,  Peter's  being  the  great  UK^del,  In 
France  (as  in  the  other  countries  n.  of  the  Alps)  the  stock  of  diurcbes  was  more  Uian 
was  required.  The  grand  domestic  buildings  of  Florence  and  Rome  were  actually  needed 
for  defense,  and  were  founded  in  design  on  the  old  mediffival  castles  which  tbe  nobles 
occupied  within  tbe  cities.  Tbe  domestic  architecture  of  France  is  rather  taken  from 
the  luxurious  residences  of  the  monks,  and  a1tiiou<^b  very  graceful  in  outline  andiudetaQ, 
its  buildings  want  the  force  and  grandeur  of  tbe  Italian  palaces. 

:|  In  tli»  French  renaissance,  so  much  are  tbe  old  Gothic  forms  and  outline  preserved, 
tltat  the  buildings  of  Francis  L  might,  at  a  short  distance,  be  mistaken  for  GoUuc  designs, 
although,  on  nearer  approach,  all  the  details  are  found  to  be  Imitated  from  the  classic. 
Buch  are  the  palaces  of  Chambord  and  Chenonceaux  on  tbe  Loire,  Fontainebleau,  and 
many  others.  Tbe  churches  of  this  period  are  the  same  in  their  principles  of  design. 
Gothic  forms  and  construction  are  everywliere  preserved,  while  the  detjul  is  as  near 
classic  as  tbe  designers  could  make  it.  St.  Eustache,  in  Paris,  is  one  of  tbe  finest  exam- 
ples of  this  transitional  style. 

From  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  l7th  c.  a  style  prevailed  which  may 
be  said  to  have  combined  all  the  defects  of  the  renaissance.  It  was  neither  classic  nor 
Ootbic.  It  had  no  principles  of  constniction  or  decoration  save  tbe  individual  caprice  of 
the  designer.  This  style,  usually  known  as  that  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV,,  is  tbe  basest 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Franc;e,  and  has  no  redeeming  qualities.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  constant  use  of  meaningless  pilasters,  brokeo  entablatures,  curved  and 
contorted  cornices,  architraves,  etc.,  all  applied  so  as  to  conceal  rather  tlmn  to  mark  and 
dignify  tbe  real  uses  of  tbe  features  of  tbe  buildings.  Tbe  Tuileries,  wrecked  by  the 
commune, showed  all  tliese  defects.  From  this  debased  and  meaningless  style  arcliitec- 
ture  gradually  recovered,  and  during  tbe  18tb  c.  a  style  more  becoming  tbe  dignity-  * 
and  unportance  of  the  grand  momrque  was  introduced.  Tbe  clasEdc  element  novr 
began  to  prevail,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  trace  of  tlie  old  Gothic  fonns.  Many  Teiy 
large  palaces  are  built  in  this  style;  but,  although  grand  from  their  size,  andstrikiugfrom 
their  richness  an^  luxuriance,  they  are  frequently  tjime  and  uninteresting  as  works  of  art. 
The  palace  of  Versailles  (q.v.)  ia  the  most  promment  example.  The  two  Mansards,  one 
of  whom  designed  Versaillea.  had  great  opportunities  during  this  extravagant  epoch. 
Tbeir  invention  of  giving  a  row  of  separate  houses  tbe  appearance  of  one  pfuace,  which 
has  ever  since  saved  architects  a  world  of  trouble,  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  which 
true  Btreet-arcbttecture  could  have  received.  Thee,  front  of 'the  Louvre,  designed  by 
Perrault,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  style  of  the  age.  Many  elegant  private  hotels 
and  houses  in  Paris  were  erected  at  tliis  period.  Tlie  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV-  is  tbe  ornament  then  used,  called  rococo  (q.v.). 

The  classic  renaissance  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century  by  the 
literal  copyism  of  ancient  buildings.  Hitherto,  architects  had  Attempted  to  apply  cl»&sic 
architecture  to  the  requirements  of  motlern  limes;  now  tney  tried  to  make  modern  wants 
conform  to  ancient  architecture.  In  the  Madeleine,  for  instance,  a  pure  peripteral  teni* 
pie  is  taken  as  the  object  to  be  reproduoxl,  and  the  architect  has  then  to  see  how  he  can 
arrange  a  Christian  church  inside  iti  Many  buildings  erected  during  tbe  time  of  the 
empire  arc  no  doubt  very  impressive,  with  noble  porticoes  and  broad  binnk  walls;  but 
tliey  are  in  many  respects  mere  shams;  attempts  to  make  the  religious  buildings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  serve  for  the  conveniences  and  requirements  of  ^^^{^(f^*^* 
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This  has  bees  found  an  impossibility — people  have  rebelled  against  houses  Tcliere  the 
window  light  had  to  be  sacriflced  to  the  reproduction  of  uu  aticieni  poilico,  and  iu  which 
the  hei^t  of  the  stories,  the  arransenient  of  the  doors,  windows,  and.  in  fact,  all  the 
features  were  cramped,  and  muiy  destroyed.  The  retolt  has  been  that  this  cold  and 
servile  copyism  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  French  are  working  out  a  free  kind 
of  renaissance  of  their  own,  which  promises  well  for  the  future;  and  is  at  the  jireseut 
nioineiit,  as  the  streets  of  Paris  test^,  tlie'livelieat  and  most  apftropiiate  si>lu  iu  tue 
for  modern  street-architecture. 

In  Spain  the  repaissance  style  took  early  root,  and  from  the  richness  of  that  country 
at  the  tune,  many  fine  buildings  were  erected:  but  it-  soon  yielded  to  the  cold  and 
heavy  "  Qreco-Iionumo"  style,  and  that  was  followed  by  extravagances  of  style  and 
ornament  more  absurd  than  any  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  later  renoissiiuce  of 
Spain  was  much  influenced  by  the  remnants  of  Saracenic  art  which  everywhere  abound 
in  tltat  country. 

In  England  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  clasdc  art  accompanied  the  closric 
litenituro  of  the  period;  but,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  foimtain-head,  it  was  long 
befure  the  native  Gothic  style  gave  place  to  the  classic  renat^^sance.  It  wus  mon;  thau  a 
century  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's  that  Heiirj'  VIII.  brought  over  t^'o  foreign 
artisia — John  of  Padua  and  Haveoius  of  Cleves — to  introtluce  the  new  style.  Of  their 
works  we  have  many  early  examples  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century. 

Longleat,  Holmt^,  "Wallaton,  and  many  other  county  mansions,  built  toward  the 
end  of  the  16th  c,  are  fine  examples  of  how  the  new  style  was  gnidoally  introduced. 

The  course  of  the  renaissance  in  England  "was  similar  to  its  progress  iu  France;  it 
was  even  slower.  Little  classical  feeling  prevailed  till  about  1630,  The  gfiuTal  expres- 
sion of  all  tlie  buildings  before  that  date  is  almost  entirely  Gothic,  although  an  uttempt 
is  made  to  introduce  classical  details.  The  pointed  gables,  mullioned  wiuduws,  oriels 
and  dormers,  and  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  old  style,  are  all  retained  long  after  the 
introduction  of  quaai-cIasBic  profiles  to  the  moldings,  Tliis  style,  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.,  is  called  ElizaliethaD,  and  corresponds  to  the  somewhat 
earlier  st^ie  in  France  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  This  was  followed  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  by  a  similar  but  more  extravagant  style  called  Jacobean,  of  which  Heriot'ii  hospital  is 
a  good  example;  the  fantastic  ornaments,  broken  entablatures,  etc.,  over  the  windows 
being  characteristic  of  this  style,  as  they  were  of  that  of  Henry  IV.  in  Fmni?e. 

The  first  architect  who  intnxluced  real  Italian  feeliQg  into  the  renaissance  of  Eng- 
land was  Inigo  Jones.  After  studying  abroad  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
royal  buildings  under  James  I.,  for  whom  he  designed  a  magnificent  palace  at  White 
liul.  Of  this  only  one  small  portion  was  executed  (1619-31),  and  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  banqueting  house,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  Italian  style.  Jones  also 
erected  Beverul  elegant  mansions  in  this  style,  which  then  became  more  generally 
adopted. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c.  a  splendid  opportunity  occurred  for  the  adoption  of 
the  renaissance  style  after  the  great  fire  of  London.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  rebuilt  an 
immense  number  of  churches  in  that  style,  of  which  St.  Paul's(q.v.)was  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  spire  of  Bow  cfaurdi  and  the  interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  urc  also 
much  admired. 

During  tlie  18th  c.  classic  feeling  predominated,  and  graduallv  extendeil  to  all  flasRes 
of  buildings.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Vanbrugli  built  the  grand  hut  ponderous 
palaces  of  Blenheim  itnd  caslle  Howard,  which  have  a  characler  and  nriglunlity  of  their 
own.  To  these  succeeded  a  vast  number -of  noblemen's  mansions,  designed  by  Camp- 
bell. Kent,  the  Adamses,  and  others. 

Many  of  these,  like  the  contemporaneous  buildings  of  France,  are  of  grent  size  and 
magnificence;  but  tliey  are  usually  tame  and  cold  in  de.'^ign,  and  a  samene^ts  pervades 
them  all.  They  generally  consist  of  a  rustic  baacment-ston\  with  a  portico  over  the 
center,  and  an  equal  numlier  of  windows  on  either  side.  The  portico  Is  considered 
essential,  and  althouf^  joerfectly  useless,  the  tight  and  convenience  of  the  house  are 
iuvariably  sacrificed  for  it. 

The  further  study  of  the  buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome  led.  in  the  beginning  of  the 

firesent  century,  to  the  fashion  of  reproducing  them  more  literally.  All  importimt  pub- 
ic buildings  were  now  required  to  be  absolute  copies  of  ancient  buildings,  or  jiaits  of 
them,  or  to  look  like  snch,  and  then  the  architect  liad  to  work  out  the  accommodation 
as  best  he  might  St.  Pmicras's  church  in  London  is  a  good  example.  It  i»  made  up  of 
portions  from  nearly  eveiy  temple  in  Greece!  Many  Tenlly  successful  buildings,  such 
as  St.  George's  hall,  Liverpool,  the  high  school  and  royat  institution  in  Edinblirgh,  have 
been  erected  in  this  style;  but  they  owe  their  effect  not  to  their  being  designs  well 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  copies  &om  the  finest  build- 
ings of  antiquitv. 

Sir  Clifirles  fearry  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  thmldom.  and  to  return  to 
the  true  system  of  designing  buUdings — those,  nnmely,  which  have  their  general  features 
arranged  so  as  not  only  to  express  the  purposes  tli'ey  are  intended  to  serve,  hut  in  so 
doing  to  form  the  decorative  as  well  as  the  useful  features  of  the  buildings.  The  Trav- 
eler's club-house  and  Bridgewater  house  in  London  are  ^g^^^^y^|i^>HW|  [(^  biB 
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design.  There  are  no  supei-fliious  porticoes  or  obstructive  pcdimeatB,  but  a  pleasing  and 
rcasoimblc  dcsigu  is  pruduced  by  simply  grouping  the  wiuaows,  and  crowning  llie  build- 
ing with  an  appropriaUi  coniice. 

As  already  uoLiccd,  a  similar  style  of  domestic  arcbitec^re  is  now  being  worked  out 
ill  France;  but  botli  tliere  and  in  this  country  ibere  has  been  a  reaction  agaiost  cTerj-- 
thiug  classic,  and  a  revival  of  mediseval  architecture  has  i>uperseded  that  of  classic 
especially  ia  ecclesiaatical  buildings.  A  very  latge  oumber  of  (Jiurdies  has  been  erected 
wfthia  the  last  20  years  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  are  usually 
well  adapted  to  the  moderu  Protestant  service.  The  most  magnificent  emuple  of  this 
style  is  the  palace  or  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster. 

In  Qermauy,  Russia,  and  every  countiy  of  Europe,  the  renaissance  prevailed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  above  described.  In  Germany  there  are  few  specimens  of  early 
renaissance,  the  picturesque  castle  of  Heidelberg  being  almost  unique  as  an  early  exam- 
ple. The  Zwioger  and  the  Japanese  palace  at  Dresden,  which  are  nearly  alone  as  edifict  s 
of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  sliow  how  poor  the  architecture  of  Germany  iheu  was. 
In  the  domestic  buildings  of  Nuremberg,  Dresden,  and  other  towns  of  tbe.n.  oT  Ger- 
many,  there  ai%  many  instances  of  the  picturesque  application  of  classic  detail  to  the  old 
Gothic  outlines. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  revival  of  clnssic  art  occurred  in  Bavaria 
during  the  first  half  of  tlie  present  century,  under  tlie  auspices  of  King  Louis.  Hu 
caused  all  the  buildings  he  had  seen  and  admircid  in  his  travels  to  be  reproduciil 
in  Bavaria.  Thus,  the  roytU  palace  is  the  Pitti  pnlace  of  Floreuce  on  a  small  scale;  Si. 
Mark's  at  Venice  is  imitfUed  in  the  Byzantine  chapel-royal;  and  the  Walhalla,  on  thu 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  an  exact  copy  (externally)  uf  the  Parthenon.  The  finest  build- 
jugs  of  Munich  are  the  picture-gallery  and  sculpture-gallery  by  Elenze,  both  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  good  adaptations  of  Italian  and  Grecian  arcliiteclure. 

In  Vienna  and  Berlin  there  are  many  examples  of  the  revived  classic  and  Gothic 
styles,  but  the  Germans  have  always  understood  the  former  better  than  the  latter.  The 
museums  at  Berlin,  and  many  of  tlie  theaters  of  Germany,  arc  good  examples  of  classic 
buildings. — The  domestic  architecture  of  Berlin  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  many  of  the 
dwelling-houses  being  quite  raual  In  design  to  those  of  Paris. 

Of  the  other  countiies  of  Europe  the  only  one  which  deserves  remark  for  its  reiim!>- 
sance  buildings  is  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  is,  of  nil  the  cities  of  Europe,  the  one  which 
best  merits  ,the  title  of  a  city  of  palaces.  From  the  date  at  which  the  city  was  founded, 
these  arc  necessarily  all  renaissance  in  character.  They  are  nearly  all  the  works  of  Gir- 
man  or  Italian  architects,  and  are  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  coldest  aad 
worst  style.  The  ornaments  of  the  palaces  are  chiefly  pilasters  running  through  two 
stories,  with  broken  entablatures,  etc.,  and  omaments  of  the  flimsiest  rococo.  Tlie  new 
museum,  by  Klenze,  is,  however,  a  marked  exception. 

Along  with  architecture,  during  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  painting  a;id  sculpture 
(q.v.)  and  all  the  other  arts  took  their  models  from  the  classic  remains  which  were  5o 
carefully  sought  for  and  studied.  All  ornamental  work,  such  as  caiTing,  jewelry,  and 
metal-work  01  all  kinds,  followed  in  the  same  track.  Mediffval  niches  and  piiinacles 
gave  place  to  the  columns  and  entablatures  of  the  clasBic  styles,  and  the  saints  of  the 
middle  ages  yielded  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Rome. 

BENAIX',  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  e.  Flanders,  picturestjuely  situated, 
24  m.  bv  railway  s.  of  Ghent.  Brewing,  tanning,  distilling,  and  salt-refining  are  carried 
on;  and  line  linen  and  damasks,  woolen  fabrics,  hats,  and  tobacco  arc  extensively  man- 
ufactured.   Pop.  '70,  12,800. 

SEM'&IT,  Joseph  Ernest,  a  renowned  French  theologian  and  orientalist,  was  b.  In 
1823  at  Treguier  (Cfltes-du-Nord).    His  first  education  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 

friesrs  who  directed  the  school  of  his  native  place.  At  16  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
'aris,  where  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Abbe  Dupanloup  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
church.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Issy,  and,  having  completed  hia  philoaonhiciil 
studies  there,  to  Bt.  Siilpice.  On  leaving  this,  however,  he  declared  himself  unable  lo 
follow  out  the  path  traced  for  him.  The  theological  and  linguistical  studies,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself  with  rare  industry,  had  led  him  to  results  which  did  not  seem 
to  allow  him  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions  in  his  church.  He  took  the  place  of 
ripetite^ir  in  a  school,  and  iiere  prepared  himself  for  an  academical  career.  In  1847  Lis 
memoir  Sur  leu  TMiigwg  Semitiqiw»  ("  On  the  Semitic  Languages")  obtained  the  Volney 
prize ;  and  the  following  year,  another  memoir  of  his,  Sur  t Etude  du  Orec  dam  V Occident 
au  Moyen  Age  ("On  the  Study  of  Greek  in  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages"),  was 
crowned.  .In  1848  he  began  to  publish  a  periodical,  La  Liberte  de  Penm-  ("  Libertv  of 
Thought"),  in  which  he  embodied  some  of  his  most  brilliant  essays  on  theology,  pliifoM)- 
phy,  philology,  history,  and  the  many  variegated  bmnches  of  his  studies,  whicn,  how- 
ever, were  all  merely  preparatory  to  the  great  work  for  which  he  concentrated  all  hia 
energies — viz.,  the  invettigntion  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  which,  according  to  him, 
is  as  human  and  natural,  and  has  gi-own  out  of  tlie  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  any  other  event  in  the  records  of  humanity.  His 
memoir,  8ur  leit  Langiiea  Semitiguen,  he  expanded  in  1855  into  a  Hintoire  Oeiutraie  de* 
Langxua  Semiligue*  ("Gkneral  History  of  uie  Semitic  Languages"),  which,  witlLttUlts 
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BhoitcomiD.];s,  is  the  most  methodical  and  briUiaDt  compilation  on  the  sulijcct  Of  the 
variety  of  BubjeclB  to  which  he  devoted  his  time  hesides,  his'  niiiuerous  contributions  to 
the  Bevue  dea  Dew  Monda  and  the  Journal  del  I}&>ata,  bear  ample  witness.  In  1U60  he 
pnblished  a  iiistorical  essay,  Sitr  Averroe*  et  VAte^'tumnf,  fur  which  lie  had  collected 
materials  on  a  scientific  Journey  lo  Italy.  In  consequence  of  tliis  he  was  nppointed  < 
eniplof/e  at  the  imperial  library  ia  Paris.  He  further  produced  trnnslations  of  Oanticlus 
and  the  book  of  Job,  with  introductions  and  commentaries  (Le  Cantique  des  Gaiitiques, 
etc.,  IQQO,  et  Le  Livre  de  Job,  etc.,  1859).  In  1860  be  was  sent  by  the  empcrur  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  Syria  and  Fhcnicia,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in 
the  Mimon  de  PJieaice  (1864)  and  other  works.  On  his  returs  lie  was  elected  to  the  cliulr 
of  Hebrew  professorship  at  the  coll^  de  France;  but  hu  inaumural  lecture  made  him, 
through  its  too  free  hnndltug  of  theological  matters,  so  obnoxious  to  those  in  jtowcr, 
that  hid  course  was  first  suspended,  aud  finally  his  professorship  was  taken  from  him. 
His  work,  L<i  Vie  de  Jeaus,  forming  Part  I.  of  his  Originea  du  Gbrwdanutae,  created  a 
profound  emotion  tlirougbout  Europe.  A.n  abstract  of  it,  iu  a  niOFe  popular  form,  has 
been  publislii^d  by  him  under  the  tiile  Jetua.  Hiatoire  ilea  Apolrea  (1^66),  Saint  Paul 
(186d).  AtUichriat  (1873),  and  Za  aeconds  Qemrt^n  Chretienne:  SeaiiffUea  {1877).  are 
the  subsequeut  parts  in  the  aeries.  Other  works  are:  Etudea  d'Miatoire  lUligieuae  (1856): 
Eaaata  de  Morale  et  dt  Critique  (1858);  LaBeforms  IntetUetuelle  et  Morale  (1872);*i>ui%ti«« 
et  Fragmeiita  PitHoao^^^uet  (1876);  MHangea  ^HiiMre  et  de  ydffi^fea  (187B) ;  and  his  curi- 
ous poem  Valibaa  (1878).   Benao  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  ia  18T8. 

RENDEL.  James  Meabows,  1799-1856;  b.  England,  constructed  many  bridges, 
iucluding  floating  brid-jes  with  steam  power.  His  most  famous  eamneering  works  »ro 
the  harbora  at  Portland  and  Holyhwd,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Xaira  m  Plymouth 
harbor. 

KEIVDSBTTKO,  a  fortified  t,  in  the  Prussian  nrovince  of  Sleswick-Hotsteta,  stands  nt 
the  point  of  junction  uf  the  river  Elder  and  the  Kiel  canal,  67  m.  n.n.w.  of  AUoua  bv 
railway.  Rendsbiirg  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  and  carries  on  an  active  tnule 
in  limber.    Pop.  '75,  11,406. 

S£VS  or  Rbsatus  I.,  sumamed  "the  good,"  titular  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
son  of  Louis  II.,  duke  of  Anjou  and  count  of  Provence,  was  b.  in  1406  at  Angel's. 
Ren6's  paternal  grandfather,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  second  sou  of  Jolm  the 
good,  kmg  of  France,  had  been  adopted  in  1380  by  Joanua  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  as  lior 
successor;  and  on  his  death,  a  few  years  afterward,  his  son,  liene's  father,  was  crowiit-d 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He,  however,  did  not  derire  any  substantial  advanta^  from 
this  recognition  of  his  presumed  riglite;  and  when,  on  his  death-  and  that  of  his  eldest 
80Q,  Louis  II.,  Rcng,  as  the  next  heir,  endeavored  to'  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the 
great  Neapolitan  heritage,  he  found  himself  involved  in  disastrous  disputes  with  numer- 
ous other  aspirants  to  the  coveted  throne.  Reu^  had  married  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  anil 
through  ner  wtis  aJso  a  claimant  of  the  ricb  territories  of  Lorraine,  and  consequently 
brought  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  his  wife's  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  laid  equal  claim  to  the  heritage  of  tbe  ducal  house  of  Lorraine.  The  best  years  of 
Ileum's  life  were  spent  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  establish  these  pretensions;  but  when,  in 
1442,  his  powerful  rival,  Alfonso  of  Arogon,  took  Naples,  afier  a  protraotctl  siege,  the 
struggle  was  virtually  decided;  and  recognizing  at  length  the  futility  of  his 

schemes,  retired  to  hia  hereditary  dominions  in  Provence,  and  thencefoith  occupied 
himself  witli  the  admiuistration  of  his  territories,  aud  witli  the  culiivation  of  poetry  und 
painliu^,  in  both  of  which  he  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  nlwve  the  average  of  his 
age,  as  is  shown  by  the  poems  aud  illuminated  illustrations  by  bis  band  still  preserved 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  In  1445  Rene  gave  bis  beautiful  daughter  Margaret  in 
marriage  to  Henry  VI.  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  his  royal  son- 
in-law  the  restitution  of  AdIou  and  Sblne,  which  had  remained  In  the  hands  of  the 
English  since  the  successful  wars  of  Henry  V.  This  did  not.  however,  prevent  Rene 
from  taking  part  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VII.  against  the  English  in  1449;  but  after  a 
brief  stay  with  the  army,  Rene,  wearied  with  the  escitement  and  discomforts  of  wjir. 
retired  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  for  many  years  be  attracted  to  his  court  the  culliva 
tors  of  song  and  romance,  while  he  encouraged  manufactures,  and  augmented  tlie 
resources  of  the  province  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  agnculturc.  and 
the  importation  of  various  useiful  trees  and  plants,  and  died  in  1480,  nnlvenially  regretted 
by  his  subjt'Cis,  among  whom  titie  memory  of  "the  good  king  Ren^"  was  long  held  in 
great  veneration.  Rcng's  sons  had  died  bcfon  lilm;  and  so  with  him  the  house  of  Anjou 
became  extinct,  its  territorial  dominions  lapsed  to  the  French  crown,  and  have  since 
that  period  formed  an  integral  part  of  France. 

BSKSWAL  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  matter  of  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  a 
new  bill  is  granted  by  the  party  liable  to  pay  In  substitution  for  the  old  one.  The  resvlt 
is,  that  the  former  bill  ts  su^wnded  \a  its  operation  till  the  renelVved  one  arrives  at 
maturity.  But  the  former  one  is  not  extinguished,  for  it  revives  if  the  renewed  bill 
is  not  p:iid ;  and  even  though  the  renewed  bill  is  {Aid,  an  action  may  be  brought  ou  the 
former  bill  to  recover  the  interest  due  upon  it.  /^"^ ,,,^| 
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RENFREW,  a  co.  in  D.e.  Ootario,  embracing  Allnmette  island,  liaving  the  Ottawa 
river  for  its  n.  and  n.'e.  boundary;  17,040  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '71,  29,768.  It  is  intersected 
tlie  Brockville  and  Ottawa  railway,  which  terminates  within  its  limits.  Its  surface  is 
hilly  and  lai^ely  covered  with  heavy  timlKr,  whidi  is  the  chief  article  of  export  and 
source  of  icdustry.  It  is  drained  by  a  large  number  of  lakes  and  rivers,  among  them 
the  Bonnechere  and  the  Muskrat,  which  furnish  exten^ve  water-power.  Its  manufac- 
tories include  axe  factories,  woolen  mills,  lumber  ndUs,  and  grist-mills.  Co.  aeai,  Pem- 
broke. 

SEXTFKEW  (anciently  Strathg^^yfffs),  a  Co.  in  Scotland,  81  m.  long,  by  18  broad,  ia 
bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  river  and  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  the  b.  by  Ayrshire,  and  on 
the  e.  and  n.  Lanarkshire.  Area,  254  sq.m.,  or  161^438  acres;  pop.  "61, 177,661 ;  '71, 
316,947. 

Renfrew  is  very  unequal  in  its  surface,  and  consequently  in  the  nature  and  quality 
of  \tB  soil;  the  liighest  portion  of  it,  composing  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  reaches  to  a 
lieight  of  1340  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  gradually  declines  to  a  level  extending 
to  some  12.000  acres.  Renfrew  was  divided  in  1816  into  the  upper  and  lower  wards, 
with  a  sheriff -substitute  for  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  dairy  produce  ia  the 
large  towns  in  or  near  the  county,  nearly  two-thiids  of  the  arable  land  ia  kept  under 
grasses.  'There  are  extensive  mineral  deposits  in  the  county,  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  and  constituting  a  great  source  of  commerce  and  wealth.  Tbe  minerals 
wrought  are  coal  (accompanied  always  by  iron), limestone,  and  sandstone.  In  respect  of 
commercial  and  nianufacturiog'  importance  Renfrew  is  secood  only  to  Lanark  of  Scotch 
counties.  The  manufacture  of  soft  goods,  comprising  silk,  cotton,  sod  muslin  fabrics, 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  center  of  these  branches  of  industry  is  Paisley;  but 
weaving  is  carried  on  in  almo:!!t  every  village  in  the  county.  The  good  roads  and  rail- 
ways, together  with  tlic  seaports  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  auord  ready  means  of 
transit  both  for  home  and  foreign  trade.  The  chief  towns,  besides  these  ports,  are  Ren- 
frew (q.v.),  Puisley  (q.v.),  and  Johnstone  (q.v.).  Besides  the  Clyde,  and  some  small 
streams,  tliere  are  three  rivers  of  considerable  size,  called  the  Black  Cart,  the  White 
Cart,  and  the  Grvffe.  Of  the  whole  acreage  of  Renfrew  there  were,  in  1876,  93,994 
acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops:  18,187  acres  were  under  corn  crops,  7,860  under  green 
crops,  18,5o6  in  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  and  48,583  iu  permanent  pasture. 
There  were  in  the  co.  in  the  same  year  3,128  houses  kept  for  agricultural  purposes, 
33,090  cattle,  32,909  sheep,  and  1917  pigs.  The  vsilued  rent  in  1674  was  £69,173  Scots, 
or  £5,764.  Tlie  valuation  for  1878-79  was  £648,906,  exclusive  of  railways  and  public 
works,  valued  at  £78,684.  The  parliamentary  constituency,  Tetuming  one  member,  in 
1878-79  was  6.878. 

Renfrew  was  the  chief  patrimony  of  the  Stewards  of  Boottand,  granted  to  them  In 
1404  by  Robert  III.,  since  which  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  Feigning  sovereign  has  borne 

the  title  of  baron  of  Renfrew. 

SENfBEW,  an  ancient  royal  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  6  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow. 
It  contains  an  educational  institution  called  the  Renfrew  grammar  school  and  Blytbswood 
testin'onial,  which  was  originally  endowed  by  charter  of  Robert  III.,  and  is  in  part 
maintained  by  the  town  council.  On  the  banics  of  the  Clyde  Is  a  whsrf ,  at  which  the 
Glasgow  steamers  touch.  Silk  and  muslin  fabrics  are  woven;  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  In  iron-works  and  in  ship-bnilding,  which  branches  of  industry  have 
within  recent  years  become  important' here.    Fop.  '61,  of  royal  burgh,  8,413;  '71,  4,168. 

XEHI,  a  t.  of  Bessarabia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pmth  and  tlie  Danube,  on  the  left 
bank  of  both  rivers.  It  carries  on  a  condderable  trade,  exporting  quantities  of 
grain.   Pop.  about  8,000. 

BEHNEL,  Jaues,  a  well-known  Enf^Iish  geographer,  was  b.  near  Chudlcigh,  Devon- 
shire, 1743,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  15,  distingiiishinij  himself 
under  admiral  Parker  at  the  siege  of  Pondicberry.  At  the  age  of  24  he  left  tbe  navy, 
and  enlisted  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  East  India  company's  army,  rislni;  througli 
the  influence  of  his  distinguished  services  under  Clive  to  the  irrade  of  mai.  Soon 
afterward  lie  was  transferred  to  the  post  of  surveyor-genenil  of  Bengal,  an  ofBce  more 
in  keeping  with  his  tastes.  White  serving  in  tlie  army  he  liad  prep^^  and  published 
a  CJtart  «i/  the  Bank  and  Currentt  of  Cape  AguUia$  (1768).  which  attracted  the  general 
notice  of  gcograpliers;  and  having  retired  from  office  (1782)  with  a  pension  of  £000,  he 
followed  up  this  work  by  a  succession  of  geographical  works  on  India,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Afemoirs  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  {Lond.  1783),  new  editions  of  which  appe&red 
in  1788,  1793,  and  1800,  each  of  which  merits  to  considered  a  disfinct  work.  But  his 
geographical  investigations  took  a  wider  scope,  for  in  1792  he  publislied  a  Meiiunr  of  the 
Qeogmphy  cf  AfHca,  from  the  communications  of  maj.  Houghton,  and  the  relations  of 
Leclyard  and  Hornemann ;  and  in  1798  he  aided  Mungo  Park  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
travels,  illustrating  them  by  a  map.  Rennel  Iiad  been  elected  a  member  of  the  roval 
society  in  1788.  The  subject  of  the  correctness  of  the  ancient  geographers  ijeing  at  liiat 
time  muc:h  discussed.  Kennel,  though  wholly  ignorant  of  Greek,  undertook  the  vindica- 
tion of  Herodotus  (whose  works  he  became  acquainted  with  througli  the  medium  of  a 
translation),  and  published  in  1800  his  Oeogra^iieal  ^item  ofJ^rodotm  SkQ/awMAcmd 
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ErpUtined,  a  work  of  unrivaled  merit,  displaying  as  it  does  one  of  the  grandest  combina- 
tions of  aeuteuess,  sagacity,  and  research.  A  secoad  edition  was  published  in  1880.  In 
1814  appeared  bis  ObteiTotiom  on  Vie  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Jroy;  and  two  years 
afterward  iif(Mirfl/wfM  {chief  y  Geograq)hical)  of  the  Expedition  of  tlie  Younger  Cynt-',  etc., 
and  qf  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Ihouaand.  After  bis  death,  which  took  place  ai  London, 
Mar.  2d,  1880.  there  wers  found  among  his  pupera  several  MS.  works,  including  the 
laveaUffation  of  tfte  Atlantio  Currenti  and  thote  hetixen  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  (kean$ 
(Lond.  1S83),  in  the  composition  of  which  book  he  examined  the  logs  of  all  the  ships  of 
war  and  Indiameu  which  had  traversed  those  seas  for  about  40  years  previous,  and 
reduced  their  observations  to  a  general  system;  nnd  A  Treatuie  mi  the  Comparative 
Geography  of  "Western  Ania,  with  an  atlas,  ancient  nnd  modern  (Lond.  1831),  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  research,  which'  had  been  prepared  by  the  royal  command,  and  the 
publication  of  which  was  partially  deft^yed  at  the  king's  expense.  Rennel  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time :  his  works  exhibit  throughout  the  most  earnest  per- 
severance and  Industry,  sound  judgment,  and  wonderful  sagacity. 

BEms  {Redonea  of  the  Bomans,  Condole  of  the  Gauls),  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bretagne,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  dep.  of  Ille-et-Vilaioe,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  llle  and,yilaine.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  or  new  town, 
and  the  lower  or  old  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  flnnkec^  with  towers, 
beyond  wliich  lie  extensive  suburbs.  Three  bridges  unite  the  two  divisions  of  the  town, 
the  older  portions  of  which  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  and  are  often  exposed  to 
serious  damage  from  inundations.  The  most  noteworthy  of  tlie  public  buildings  are  the 
modern  cathedral,  whose  interior  Is  a  very  spacious  hall  of  Grecian  uruhiteciure;  the 
stately  palais  de  justice;  the  hdtel  de  ville;  and  the  lyc£e.  Bennes  is  the  see  of  a 
bi^op,  and  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  jurisdiction  for  Ble-et-Yllalne  and  several  other 
adjacent  departments,  and  lus  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce.  As  the  focus 
of  main  and  brauch-Iines  of  railway  between  Paris  and  the  n.w.  of  the  empire,  and  com. 
manding  good  river  and  canal  navigation,  Rennes  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce-, 
and  in  addition  to  the  transport  of  tlie  abundant  farm  produce  of  the  ueigbboring  dis- 
tricts, it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  its  own  manufactures,  which  include  cotton 
and  linen  yarns,  flannel  stockings,  lace,  sail-cloths,  earthenware,  etc.  Rennes  was  all 
biU  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  great  fire  in  1730.   Pop.  '76,  53,598. 

XEHVET  consists  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  true  stomach  (see  DnKsnoK)  of  the 
BUcking-calf,  and  depends  for  Its  use  upon  the  acid  gastric  juice  contained  in  it.  It  is 
prepared  by  removing  the  stomach  from  the  animal  as  soon  as  hilled,  and  scraping  off 
the  outer  sltin  and  all  superfluous  fatty  matter.  The  membrane  is  then  salted  for  some 
hours,  and  stretched  out  to  dry.  If  verfectly  dried,  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When 
used,  a  small  piece  is  taken  and  soaked  in  a  little  whey  or  water,  and  then  added  to  the 
milk  intended  to  be  curdled. 

BEVBXT,  the  common  name,  not  only  in  English,  but,  with  slight  modiflcations,  in 
French,  German,  and  other  languages,  of  a  class  of  apples,  including  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasant  varieties.  Tliey  are  of  very  regular  and  nearly  globose  shape; 
their  skin  has  generally  a  rusty  tinge,  and  often  a  ■kind  of  unctuousness  to  the  touch; 
their  flesh  Is  flnety  granule;  and  unides  being  sweet  and  agreeably  acid,  they  have  a 
peculiar  aromaUc  flavors  Th^  do  not  keep  well.  The  trees  have  a  very  regular  liablt 
of  jnvwth.  and  are  very  suitable  for  dwarf  standards.  The  name  rennet  seems  to  be 
origmally  French— KtVitffl^  little  queen. 

BSHHIE,  Georqe,  an  eminent  English  civil  engineer,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Johk 
was  born  in  Surrey,  Jan.  8,  1791,  and  at  the  age  of  16  entered  the  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, being  placed  under  the  charge  of  prof.  Playfair,  in  whose  house  earl  Russell, 
tlicn  an  Edinburgh  student,  also  at  tiiat  time  resided.  After  attending  a  course  of  , 
classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  he  returned  to  London  in  1811, 
and  commenced  the  practical  itady  of  engineering  under  his  father.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  machinery  of  the  mint,  and  at  the  same  time  aided 
his  father  in  the  planning  and  designing  of  several  of  his  later  works.  After  his  father's 
death  in  1821,  Rennie  entered  into  partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  John  (after- 
ward sir  John  Ri'nnie),  as  engineers  and  machmery  constructors;  and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tirin  it  carried  on  an  immense  business,  including  the  execution  of  most  of  the 
works  which  had  been  planned  by  the  elder  Rennie,  and  the  completion  of  those  which 
he  had  left  unfinished.  Their  operations  included  the  construction  of  tirtdges,  harboni, 
docks,  ship-yard  nnd  dredging  machinery,  steam  factories,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  and  many  of  the  great  naval  works  at  Scbastopol.  Croiistadt,  0<lessa. 
^icolniev,  and  in  the  principal  ports  of  England;  they  also  made  the  coining  machinery 
for  the  mints  at  Calcutta.  Bombay,  Lisbon,  Mexico,  and  Peru;  the  biscuit,  chocolate, 
and  flour-mills  at  Deplford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth;  and  furnished  marine  engines  for 
the  war  ships  of  England,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  etc.  Besides  these  multifari- 
ous labors,  they  built  ships  both  of  wood  and  iron,  drained  targe  tracts  of  land  in  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  and  Rennie  superintended  the  construction  of  several  con- 
tinental railways.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  ^otsI  sodety  in  1^,  and  was  anb- 
seqaently  enrolled  in  nmilar  Bodefies  at  Dublin,  lurin.  Rotterdam,  etc.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Materials,"  "  The  ^{^1|^^(^^f>^)^r^d 
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-The  Frictions  of  Fluids,"  published  in  Ihe  P^ilo9opkfeaZ  Traruaetitmt.  He  also  con- 
l.-ibuted  memoirs  to  the  TramacUonn  of  the  civil  engineers.  He  died  March  80,  1866. 
His  brotlier.  sir  John,  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  netv  London 
liridge  (1831),  which  lie  executed  from  his  father's  designs.  He  designed  and  executed 
Soiiiliwark'  and  Waterloo  bridges,  and  completed  the  draiaage  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
begun  by  his  father.    He  died  1874. 

SENHU,  John,  an  eminent  civil  en^neer,  was  born  at  Phantossie,  near  East  Linton, 
EiLsl  Lothian,  June  7,  1761.  His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  at  the  parisb- 
schof)l  of  East  Linton,  and  supplemented  hy  two  years  at  Dunbar,  where  he  was  indoc- 
iriniited  into  pure  mathematics.  After  being  for  some  time  a  workman  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  thrashing-mill  (q.v.),  he 

Jiroceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  on  natural  philoBophy  by  Dr. 
tobison,  and  those  on  chemistry  by  Dr.  Black  (q.v.).  Furnished  with  a  recommendar 
tion  from  prof.  Robison,  lie  visited  (1780)  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Watt  at 
S<)ho,  near  Birmingham,  and  was  immediately  taken  into  employment  b^  that  eminent 
tinu.  Here  his  mechanical  genius  soon  displayed  itaelf ;  and  so  highly  did  Watt  esteem 
lieunie,  tint  he  gave  him,  in  1789,  the  sole  direction  of  the  constructkm  and  fitting-Dp 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Albion  mills,  London;  and  the  ingenious  improvements  effected 
in  the  connecting  wheel-work  were  so  striking,  that  Rennie  at  once  rose  into  gennal 
notice  as  an  engineer  of  great  promise.  Abundance  of  mill-work  now  flowed  in  upon 
him,  and  the  thorough  eihdency  of  his  workmanship  greatly  contriimtcd  to  hit*  fame. 
To  this  branch  of  engineering  he  added,  about  17W,  another — the  construction  of 
bridges;  and  in  this  branch  h1»o  his  pre-eminent  talent  and  in^nuity  displayed  tbem> 
selvL's.  The  elegance  and  solidity  of  his  constructions,  the  chief  of  which  were  n^sed 
at  Kiilso,  Leeds,  Musselburgli.  Newton -Bte wart,  Boston,  New  Galloway  (and  at  other 
places  afterwu*d  mentioned),  were  universally  admired;  Rennie'a  greatest  work  in  this 
oepnrtment  was  the  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  Thames,  said  to  I>e  the  noblest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  certainly  combines  in  the  happiest  projiortions  the  quali- 
tifts  of  grandeur  and  simplicity.  It  was  commenced  in  1811,  and  flaislied  in  less  than 
si.x  years,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,000,000.  Another  of  bis  works  ia  the  Southwark 
lir'idge.  wliich  was  built  on  a  new  principle,  cast-iron  arches  resting  on  stone  piers,  and 
was  tini»hed  in  four  years  at  an  expense  of  £800.000.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  for  the 
Ijoiidon  brid^,  which,  however,  was  not  commenced  till  after  his  death.  We  have 
only  space  tb  enumerate  the  rest  of  his  great  engineering  achievements:  he  auperin- 
ten;le(i  the  execution  of  the  Grand  Western  canal  in  Somerset,  the  Polbrook  canal  in 
0.irnwall,  the  canal  joining  the  Don  and  Dee  in  Aberdeen,  that  between  Arundel 
am)  Portsmouth,  and  chief  of  all,  the  Eennct  and  Avon  canal  between  Newbury  and 
B:itii.  The  London  docks,  the  East  and  West  India  docks  at  Blackwall,  with  their 
gooJs'  sheds,  the  Hull  docks,  the  Prince's  dock  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin,  Green- 
ock, and  Leith,  were  all  designed,  and  wholly  or  partially  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence.  He  also  planned  many  imiirovemcnts  on  harbors  and  on  the  dockyards  of 
Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Sheeniess,  and  Plymouth;  executing  at  the  last-mentioned  port 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  dbybI  works,  tlie  celebrated  breakwater.  Bennie  died 
Oct.  16,  18^1,  and  wa.s  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  ttennie's  great  merit  as  an 
engineer  consisted  in  his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to 
effect  the  assigned  purpose.  Another  striking  characteristic  of  his  works  is  the  remark- 
able combination  in  lliem  of  beauty  and  dumbility.  In  this  respect,  Rcnnic  had  no 
rival;  and  though  his  works  are  fic^nently  objected  to  on  the  gronnd  of  their  expensive- 
ncss,  yet  their  lasting  qualities  will  in  the  end  more  tlian  compensate  for  this.  In  per- 
son Rennie  was  of  exlraordninry  stature  and  herculean  strengtli— characteristics  which 
liiiTo  for  a  lengthened  period  dl-ttiuKuished  his  family,  and  with  reference  to  wliich 
unmerous  tales  are  Still  current  regarding  many  of  his  relatives. 

REIfO,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Good  rivers;  traversed 
by  the  Atcliison,  Topdca  and  Banta  Fe  railroad,  1360  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '80.  12,624— 11,89S 
of  Ameriuan  birth ;  79  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  and  fertile ;  wheat,  oats, 
cum,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  ore  the  staples.   Co.  seat,  Hutchinson. 

RENO,  Jesse  L.,  1833-63;  b.  Va.;  graduated  ntWest  Point,  1846;  was  present  at 
the  Mexican  battles  of  Ccito  Gordo  and  Chnpultepec,  and  for  his  gallantry  was  bre- 
vetted  ciipt.  He  was  a.ssistant  professor  of  matliematics  at  West  Point;  sen-ed  in  the 
coast  survey  and  ordnance  department,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  had  the 
rank  of  capt.  He  was  made  a  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  in  Burnside's  expedition 
to  Nortli  Carolina  had  command  of  tlie  second  brigade,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Roanoke  Inland,  fort  Barton,  nnil  New-Berne.  In  1862  he  was  onlered  to  re-enforce 
McCIellao,  mid  later  joined  Pope's  army.  He  commanded  the  8th  corps  at  the  battle 
of  Bfaq^sas;  and  nt  South  Mountain,  where  he  was  killed,  his  command  was  in  the  front 
engaged  all  day,  and  his  efforts  were  the  means  of  securing  victory  to  the  federal  forces, 

RENSSIi)L.\ER,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  adjoining  Massachusetts;  bounded  on  the  w. 
by  the  Hudson  river;  drained  also  by  the  Hownc  river  and  Kinderiiook  creek; traversed 
by  the  Troy  and  Boston,  the  Hudson  Itiver,  and  the  Hariem  Extenshv^  railroads,  and 
•ther  nulruiulB  centering  in  Troy;  about  645  8q.m. ;  pop.  '80,  ^|,^^^^jl(^i3^|t^Hii- 
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can  blrfh.  The  anrface  is  billy.  The  Taghanic  mountains  cross  the  e.  port.  Quartz 
and  date  are  found.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  priQcipal  productions  are 
com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  flax.  The  maDnfacturing  interest  is  very  extensive  and 
vnluable.  There  are  great  iron  foundries,  manufactories  of  a^culturai  tools,  etc  Co. 
seat,  Troy. 

RENS8ELAEB  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  in  Troy,  N.  T.,  endowed  by 
Stephen  Van  Keosselaeros  a  school  uf  theoretical  and  practical  science;  orgaoized,  1824. 
It  has  long  had  high  reputation  in  its  special  ilepartment.  The  studies  of  the  course  ore 
tlcsigned  to  secure  to  all  the  graduates  a  professional  preparation,  at  once  thorough 
iiiid  practical,  for  the  following  specialties  of  engineering  practice:  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  superintendence  of  public  worlu,  as  railways,  canals,  water-works,  etc. :  Xh4 
design,  construction,  and  management  of  roiUs,  Iron-works,  i^tei-l-works,  chemitsU  works, 
and  pneumatic  works;  the  design  and  construction  of  roofs,  arch  bridges,  girder  bridges, 
and  suspension  bridges;  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of  wind  motors,  hydraulic 
motors,  air-engines,  and  the  various  kinds  of  stenm-engiues;  the  dceign,  construction,  and 
use  of  machines  in  general,  and  the  determination  of  their  efficiency;  the  survey  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbors,  and  the  direction  of  their  improvements;  the  determiuaiiou  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  time,  and  the  meridian  in  geographical  explomtious,  or  for  otlier  pur- 
posea,  Uwether  with  the  pTOj)ection  of  maps;  the  selection  and  tt»t  of  materials  used  in 
oonatmouon;  the  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  geometrical  and  topograpliical 
drawings.  The  site  of  the  iitstitute  buildings  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  city  combines 
Iht)  advantages  of  a  commanding  position  und  quiet  surroundings  with  great  conven- 
ience of  access.  The  observatory  occupies  an  elevated  site,  and  commands  a  good 
horizon.  It  consists  of  a  central  or  mam  building,  SOft.  sq.,  and  3  wings;  the  totitl 
k-ugth  being  76  ft.,  and  the  breadth  60feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  under  which  is 
the  large  pier  designed  for  an  equatorial  telescojK.  The  e.  wing  contMins  piers  for  the 
meridian  circle  ana  its  collimators,  and  the  transit  instrument.  Tlie  other  wings  are  to 
Contain  the  computing  and  clock  rooms,  and  library.  In  the  Winalow  laboratory  build- 
ing are  the  metallurgical  laboratory  and  the  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room. 
'J'lie  collection  of  minerals,  shells,  hei'bs,  and  woods,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  very 
large;  the  metallurgical  collection  is  rich;  the  chemical  cabinet  contains  specimens  ilius- 
■  Tilling  all  the  principal  manufactures  involving  chemical  science.  The  library  coutains 
iii.'iny  valuable  scientific  works.  It  has  recently  been  increased  by  a  valuable  collection 
of  American  and  foreign  scientific  periodicals,  and  Is  accessible  to  all  the  members  of 
the  inaUtute.  It  had  (1878)  18  teachers  and  166  students.  Hon.  James  Forsyth, 
president.' 

B^T,  in  political  economy,  is  a  terra  anplied  to  the  profits  drawn  from  land,  houses, 
or  other  immovable  property,  termed  in  England  "real  property,"  It  is  colloquially 
applied  to  these  profits  only  when  the  property  is  hired  by  a  tenant  who  pays  for  tlio  use 
of  it.  It  was  long  before  a  distinction  wag  made  between  such  letting  and  hiring  and 
Hint  of  any  other  commodtty.  such  as  a  ship  or  a  wagon.  But  political  economists  found 
that  there  was  a  fundamental  distinction,  affecting  large  Cjuestions  not  only  in  political 
eronomy  but  in  state  politics.  Tliese  are  connected  with  the  specialty  that  other  profits, 
whether  from  the  letting  of  articles  or  otherwise,  arise  out  of  the  actfrof  tliose  to  whom 
the  articles  belong;  but  the  rent  of  land  is  a  fund  that  exists  through  external  causes, 
over  which  the  owner  has  no  control,  and  in  certain  conditions  mvst  exint  whoever  may 
djnw  it.  When  "the  theory  of  rent."  as  it  waa  termed,  dawned  upon  the  economistn. 
and  was  but  pnrtinlly  fieen.  they  developed  it  in  different  formulas,  which  appeared  lo 
•lie  different  tiieories.  but  in  reality  were  crude  forms,  tending,  though  complicated  in 
themselves,  to  the  simple  principle,  that  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
pistence  creates  rent  on  those  lands  where  the  means  of  subsist^'nce  can  most  ensilv  l>e 
produced.  In  an  enlarging  and  aggrandizing  countrj'like  Britain,  the  phenomenon  is  in 
cori<itant  gradaal  operation:  but  it  will  be  heat  illustrated  by  supposing  an  instance  of 
sudden  and  extensive  action.  Suppose  there  is  an  island  in  which  1000  people  find 
cnongh  for  their  wants  in  the  natural  produce  of  its  most  fertile  soil.  Suddenly  500 
p'  opte  liecome  added  to  the  population,  and  an  increase  of  tlte  existing  food  to  tiie  extent 
of  «ne-hatf  is  required.  The  shape  in  which  this  increnso  will  take  place  will  I>r  compe- 
tiiion,  by  the  oflwr  of  an  enhanced  price  for  food,  and  that  enhanced  price  will  tempt 
p-'ople  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  inferior  lands.  The  owners,  however,  of  the  old 
rich  lands  willnot  see  their  neighbors  getting  prices  a  third  higher  than  themselves; 
tlicy,  too,  will  sell  their  produce  at  the  market  price,  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  old  value  will  be  rent.  It  is  of  no  moment,  in  the  economic  question  of  the  existence 
of  the  element,  that  tlie  owner  of  the  rich  soil  does  not  lei  it;  if  he  eats  his  bread  cheaper 
than  his  neighbor,  thfttia  merely  the  form  io  which  he  derives  the  advantnge  of  rent. 
The  importance  of  this  view,  both  in  iwlitics  and  economics,  is  that  rent  muit  arint,  an4 
can  not  be  got  rid  of.  "Whoever  has  at  his  command  better  land  than  the  worst  that  is  cul- 
tivated, holds  rent.  It  is  iu  vain,  therefore,  to  think  of  destroying  the  "  monopoly,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  of  land-owners;  it  revives  as  naturally  by  an  economic  hiw,  as 
watc-r  finds  its  level  by  a  physical  taw.  If  you  were  to  divide  all  the  land  in  Britain  to- 
morrow in  equal  portions  among  the  inbabituits.  the  value  of  It  would  beereatly  deterior- 
ated bythechange,  but  in  Umesomepatcheswould  become  more  ^tt^]tewtfiM»t»l«^ 
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■worth  "  rent,"  while  Ihe  f  rugnl  and  industrious  would  gradoally  be  abswbiag  the  portions 
of  the  idle  and  extravagant,  und  accumulating  estates.  In  fHCt,  to  the  mere  consumer,  it  is 
of  no  moment  who  lias  the  land,  provided  it  is  in  the  hands  ihtA  can  render  il  most  produc- 
tive. To  this  end,  it  is  more  profitable  that  the  land  of  a  country  should  be  in  the  market, 
and  obtainable  by  tliose  who,  bein^  ready  to  give  mo&t  for  it,  are  able  to  work  it  to  inoi>t 
profit.  In  France,  where  land  is  divided  among  the  owner's  descendants,  the  consequent 
breaking  up  into  small  patches,  not  necessarily  tn  the  hands  of  persons  able  or  willing  to 
cultivate  them,  isdetrimental  to  the  value  of  the  land  at  large.  On  the  other  hanft  hii 
entail  system,  such  as  that  which  predcAninated,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  exists  in 
Scotland,  is  detrimental,  by  keeping  the  land  out  of  the  market,  and  necessitating  that 
It  ahaU  belouK  to  a  certain  person,  who  has  perhaps  neither  the  ability  nor  the  capital  to 
■im  it  to  its  best  purpose.  In  the  struggle  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  in  1^,  the  "  theory  of  rent"  was  referred  to  with  much  alarm,  and  it  was  said 
that  when  grain  was  brought  from  abroad,  a  reversal  of  the  action  creating  rent  would 
occur,  from  the  inferior  lands  falling  out  of  cultivation.  Some  free-traders  aflniitted 
this  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  others  said  that  the  expansion  given  to  commerce  would 
increase  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  while  the  home-growers  would  have  a 
monopoly  from  their  vicinity.  In  fact,  the  increase  of  trade  and  riches  has  been  so  great, 
that  the  value  of  land  has  greatly  increased  since  the  (^tablishment  of  free  trade,  and 
that  although  half  our  bread  stufrs  come  from  abroad.  The  great  increase  has  been  in 
the  rearing  of  butcher-meat,  which  the  increased  wealth  of  tlie  people  has  eiubled  them 
to  buy. 

SEITT,  in  English  law,  is  an  incident  to  the  tenure  created  between  a  lessor  and  leasee. 
It  consists  not  necessarily  of  money,  but  may  be  a  quantity  of  corn,  or  a  peppercorn,  or 
a  flower.  Where  lands  are  held  rent-free,  it  is  usual  for  the  landlord  to  reserve  some 
nominal  rent,  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  of  tenancy.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  leases, 
a  payment  of  a  flxed  sum  of  money  is  reserved  annually  for  the  bcncflt  of  the  landlord. 
It  is  incidental  to  rent  that  the  landlord  cnn,  if  it  is  not  duly  jpaid,  distrain  the  tenant's 
goods,  or,  indeed,  any  perfon's  goods  found  on  the  premises;  i.e.,  the  landlord  can  seize 
these  and  sell  them  witliout  any  judicial  authority,  in  order  to  pay  the  rent.  No  express 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  necessary  to  give  the  landlord  this  power 
or  distress.  The  rule  is,  that  rent  isrues  out  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  premises,  and 
whatever  goods  are  found  on  any  paitof  the  premises  can  be  distrained' by  the  landlprd. 
Sometimes  the  owner  of  land  gives  a  third  partya  right  toacertain  rentoutof  his  lands, 
by  way  of  security,  and  it  is  cslled  a  rent-charge;  the  party  entitled  to  the  rent-charae 
having  power  to  distrain  also  for  Ihe  rent,  tliough  having  no  other  right  to  the  lands. 
In  Scotland,  though  the  general  rules  as  (o  rent  oo  not  substantially  differ,  the  landlord's 
power  of  eequestration  is  not  identical  with  the  English  power  of  diatresa.  Bee  Land- 
lord AND  Tenant. 

BEKTOK,  a  small  t.  in  the  co.  of  Dumbarton,  and  3  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Levcn.  Smollett,  the  novelist  and  historian,  was  horn  in  the 
neijrhborhood,  Jind  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  the  town.  Pop.  *61,  S,801;  "Tl, 
8,087.  who  arc  eniployeil  in  the  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  works  on  the  Leven. 

BEiriTKCIATIOH,  as  a  legal  term,  is  the  renotinring  or  abandoning  of  a  ririit.  In 
England,  the  term  is  used  solely  in  ref(r,uco  to  an  executor  who  has  been  nomiinated  in 
a  will,  but  who,  having  nn  option  to  accept;  il,  declines  to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  habiiity,  expressly  renounces  the  ofiice.  This  he  may  do  by  letter  addressed  to  the 
court  of  probate.— In  Scotland,  the  term  is  also  used  in  reference  to  an  heir,  who  re 
entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  succeed  to  tlie  ownership  of  heritable  property,  but.  from  Ihe  • 
extent  of  the  incumbrances,  prefers  to  renounce  the  character  of  heir.  So  the  renuncia- 
tion of  a  lease  in  Scotland  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  surrender  of  a  lease  in 
England. 

RENVILLE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Dakota,  having  the  British  possesions  for  its  n.  boundary 
and  the  Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri  on  the  s.w. ;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80  (with  that  of  4 
other  counties).  247—181  of  American  birth,  4  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Bividre  de 
Lacs  and  the  Mouse  river,  and  has  a  level  anrface,  with  a  soil  of  great  productiveness 
very  little  caiUvatol. 

RENVILLE,  a  co.  In  s.w.  central  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Minnesota  river;  tra- 
versed by  tiie  Hastings  and  Dakota  railroad:  about  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80.  10, 7»1— 6.656 
of  American  birth.   Tlie  surface  is  level,  with  little  timber    The  soil  U  fertile.  The 

principal  productions  are  com,  oats,  and  wheat.    Co.  seat.  Beaver. 

KEKWICK,  James,  ll.d.,  an  American  author  and  physicist,  was  born  about  1786, 
and  graduated  at  Columbia  college.  New  York,  in  1807.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics  m  that  college,  a  position  he  held  until  1**54.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government  one  of  tlie  commissioners  to  explore  the  line 
of  the  boundary,  then  settled  by  the  Aahburton  treaty,  between  Maine  and  New  Bnina- 
■wick.  In  addition  to  his  collegiate  duties  he  wrote  the  biograpliies  of  Robert  Fulton, 
David  Rittenhouse.  and  count  Riimford,  in  Sparlis's  Amcriean  BiograpJiy;  a  Memoir  of 
De  WiU  C7into;i(1884);  TreatUeon  ili^ Steam-enffine  {lS40-il).  His  text-books.  Outline*^ 
Natural  PhUoaopky  (1882),  and  OatUnet  of  Geology  (1888),  were  the  ^^'^'Qi^rfftf'*®*^ 
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fctnd  publifibed  in  the  United  States,  and,  with  bis  other  educatitmalirorks,  have  passed 

through  uumerous  editioDB.   Xteowick  died  iu  1868. 

RENWICK,  Jahbs.  b.  York,  1819;  educated  at  Columbia  coll^  He  con- 
structed the  distributiag  reservoir  of  tlie  Crotoii  aqueduct,  and  was  for  some  years  an 
engineer  ou  tlie  Eriernilrond.  Amoii^  the  buildings  designed  by  him  areVassar  college, 
Fouglikeepsie;  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  Cutvary  church.  New  York;  and  the  Smith- 
sonian iDstitutioD  at  Washington. 

BSFAIB8  is  the  legal  as  well  as  popular  term  to  denote  the  repurs  done  to  a  house  or 
tenement  by  a  temint  or  landlord  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  In  England  ttio 
burden  of  repairs  is  at  common  law  thrown  on  the  tenant,  so  that  unless  the  lease 
expressly  my  that  the  landlord  is  to  do  the  repairs,  the  tenaut  will  be  bound,  but  gener- 
ally the  Icoso  stales  who  is  to  do  llie  i-epairs;  and  it  is  only  ordinary  repairs  that  the 
tenant  Is  bound  to  do.  I]i  the  lease  of  farms  the  tenant  is  bound  only  to  keep  the  house 
in  repair  aud  not  the  out- buildings,  though  he  is  bound  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair.  If 
the  landlord  is  bound  to  do  the  repairs  and  fails  to  do  them,  the  tenant  ia  not  entitled  to 
quit  the  premises  on  that  accouat,  though  he  will  be  entitled  to  sue  the  landlord  for 
-damage  caused  by  the  want  of  repairs.  In  Scotland  the  laudlord  is  bound  at  common  law 
to  put  the  premises  iuto  tcnaDtable  repair  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The 
tenant  is  then  bound  to  keep  them  in  ordinary  repair,  but  not  to  keep  them  in  repair 
where  some  hurricane  or  extraordinary  cause  has  done  injury. 

BEnSAT,  in  music,  a  character  indicating  the  repetition  of  the  part  or  strain  to  which 
it  applies.    It  consists  of  two  perpendicular  lines  through  the  staff,  with  dots  before 


them  and  between  the  lines  of  the  stafl- 


■ —  z^zl:  \  placed  at 


the  close  of  the  strain  to  be 


repeated.  Wlien  a  series  of  notes  has  to  be  repeated  from  the  bej^nnlng  of  the  piece,, 
this  sign  is  inserted  at  the  place  where  we  have  to  return  to  the  begiuniug.   But  when . 

the  repetition  is  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  a  reversed  r^eat 


must. 


be  placed  at  die  point  where  the  repetition  begins,  the  passage  to  be  repeated  being  : 
inclosed  by  the  two  signs.   When  the  fullowing  stmin  is  also  to  be  repeated,  we  hare 


Uie  dots  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  repeating  sign  j  p:— — ■ .  When  a  passage  of 


some  length  is  to  be  repeated,  witli  an  alteration  at  the  end,  a  curved  line  with  the  figure 
1,  Ima.  or  prima  rolta  (Ital.  first  time)  is  placed  over  the  part  which  is  to  be  altered,  the  - 
sign  of  the  repeat  follows,  and  then  the  altered  termination  with  3,  Sda.  or  $eeimda  voUa  ■ 
(ItaL  second  time)  placed  over  it. 


D.a. 

The  words  da  capo,  abbreviated  D.  C.  (Ital.  from  the  beginning),  indicate  that  a  piece  • 
is  to  be  related  from  the  beginning.  But  if  that  repetition  is  only  to  extend  to  a  par- 
Ucular  point,  at  which  the  movement  or  piece  finally  closes,  that  point  la  indicalecf  bv 
the  word  flne(ltal  enc^.  or  the  letter  F.  If,  however,  the  repetition  is  to  begin,  not 
from  the  commenoemeDt  of  the  piece,  but  from  another  point,  the  sign  ia  placed  over 
the  pt^nt,  and  the  words  dtU  team,  abbreviated  D.  8.  (udI.  from  the  ngn),  are  used  to 
indicate  the  point  after  wliich  the  repetition  is  to  be^^a. 

SEPETITXOV,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  repayment  of  money  which  had  been  received  ! 
by  mistake  or  ignorance.    The  form  of  action  "by  which  money  ia  so  recovered  was,  iii  i 
the  Roman  law.  called  amdieito  indetnti,  and  tJie  law  of  Scotland  adopts  the  same  expres- 
sion.    The  maxim  is,  that  if  money  has  been  paid  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  iaWj  it' 
Ciinnot  be  recovered;  but  if  it  was  paid  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  then  it 
ma^v  l>«  recovered.    In  England  the  same  doctrine  holds,  and  the  acUon  is  (^IM'im 
action  for  money  had  and  received. 

BEPIEADES,  in  English  law,  ia  a  right  to  plead  again,  or  deliver  a  fresh  i^dading  in  ■ 
consequence  of  the  issue  wliicli  had  been  joined  not  meeting  or  exhausting  the  real  point  ■ 
in  dispute.  This  right  is  much  i^ridged,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  now  aiasA  ixn. 
amending  the  record. 

KEPLBTUr,  in  Bnglish  law,  is  a  form  of  action  by  which  goods  whlcU>blmr'-lM«i.. 
seized  under  an  illegal  distress  are  taken  back  (security  being  given  to  tlie  unount  for 
which  the  goods  were  dbtrained),  aud  the  action  of  replevin  commsncedy. to-<ty  the  ■ 
legality  of  the  seizure. 
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REPLEVIN,  io  law  (ajUe)j  originally  used  to  recover  chattels  taken  as  a  diBtress,  "but 
has  coniu  to  apply  to  all  cases  of  tUt^l  taking,  and  is  even  brouglit  iu  some  states  for  the 
recovery-  of  Kpccitic  goods  to  wbicli  ue  plaintiff  sets  up  title.  It  differs  from  detinue  in 
tliat  it  rests  upou  au  illegal  taking;  from  tlie  otiier  persoual  actious,  iu  that  it  lies  to 
recover  the  specific  chattels  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  taken.  Under  the  writ  the 
slierifE  takes  possessiou  of  the  property  therein  specified,  which  he  delivers  to  the  plain- 
tiff after  the  latter  has  given  satisfactory  security  tliut  he  will  establish  liis  title  or  return 
tlie  property.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  establishes  his  title,  and  includes  damages  for 
the  taking  and  detention.  The  action  is  brought  to  regain  possession,  and  cannot  be 
maintain^  if  the  property  have  been  restored.  It  lies  to  recover  alt  personal  property 
which  can  be  specifically  distinguished  from  other  property  of  the  same  kind;  but  not 
for  things  annexed  to  the  realty,  nor  for  papers  relating  to  the  realty, 

BEf  UCATIOH,  in  the  English  common  law,  means  the  pleading  of  the  plaintiff  in 
answer  to  the  defendant's  plea.  The  ptaintifl's  Urst  pleading  is  the  declaration,  which 
is  answered  by  the  defendant's  plea,  and  which  iu  turn  is  answered  by  the  plaiuiiiTa 
replication. 

BEFOBTIVe,  Pabmamkwtabt,  accounts  of  Angle  speeches,  and,  at  times,  of  entire 
debates  iu  the  English  parliament,  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
jn  tlie  voluminous  work  entitled  the  Parliamentary  IRstory  of  BngUtnd,  we  possesa  the 
most  valuable  historical  work  in  our  language.  The  earlier  volumes  of  the  journals  of 
the  house  of  commons  contain  short  notes  of  speeches,  which  the  clerks  made  without 
the  authority  of  tlie  liouse;  but  all  the  later  volumes  record  nothing  but  the  vnies  and 
proceedings— the  ret  geaUx,  in  fact.  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  who  may  be  considered  our 
^rst  parliamentary  reporter,  has  left  vs  a  journal  of  queen  Elizabeth's  parliaments.  The 
session  of  1621  was  also  reported  from  notes  taken  by  a  member.  The  commons'  journals 
contain  notes  of  weeches  in  the  parliaments  of  James  I.  and  James  II.  Rusliworth. 
assistant-(derk  in  the  loug  parliament.  1640,  took  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  any 
speech  of  importance,  and  furnished  Charles  I.  with  a  copy  of  the  king's  own  speech 
when  he  made  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  His  account  of  Heiiun  kaHe  Pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  forma  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  bis  Historical  CoUactu/M, 
We  are  also  indebted  to  Thurloe  and  Gray  for  notices  of  what  occurred  in  parliament. 
During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  member  now  and  then  sent  a  copy  of  his  spteech  to 
the  newspapers,  for  printing  which,  however,  they  were  sometimes  called  to  account. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Aone,  a  monthly  pamphlet,  called  the  /MAteal  State,  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  debates  in  parliament  In  the  reign  of  Cicorge  I.,  the  IRitmteal  Saritter, 
published  annually,  professed  to  give  reports  of  parliamentary  speeches.  The  wn<t#- 
iJtan's  Magazine  began  a  monthly  publication  of  the  debates,  the  number  for  Aug., 
containing  a  report  of  the  debate  m  the  house  of  lords  on  the  pn-vious  Jan.  23.  Cave, 
the  publisher,  continued  the  practice  in  succeeding  numbers,  and  his  systematic  proceed* 
in^s  are  thus  described  by  sir  John  Hawkins:  "Taking  with  him  a  friend  or  two,  be 
found  means  to  procure  for  them  and  himself  admission  into  the  gallery  of  tiie  house  of 
commons,  or  to  some  concealed  station  in  the  other  house,  and  there  they  privately  took 
down  notes  of  the  several  speeches,  and  the  general  tendency  and  substance  of  the  argu- 
ments. Thus  furnished.  Cave  and  his  associates  would  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  tavern, 
and  compare  and  ndjust  their  notes;  by  means  whereof,  and  tlie  help  of  their  memories, 
they  became  enabled  to  ftx  at  least  tne  substance  of  what  they  had  lately  beard  anil 
remarked.  The  reducing  this  crude  matter  in;o  form  was  the  work  of  a  future  day  and 
an  abler  hand — Guthrie,  the  historian,  whom  Cave  retained  for  the  purpose."  Tlicre 
was,  however,  no  publication  of  the  detrates  during  the  sitting  of  the  houses;  jMirliament 
was  always  prorogued  before  anything  said  in  the  course  of  the  session  was  given  in  the 
magazine.  At  first,  the  names  of  the  speakers  were  cautiously  indicated  by  Uic  first  and 
last  letter  only,  and  in  many  cases  the  speaker's  name  was  wholly  omitted.  Growing 
bolder  by  degrees,  Cave  printed  the  names  at  length.  The  house  of  commons  soon  took 
the  alarm.  The  publication  of  tlie  debates  of  either  hoa«ie  had  been  repeatedly  declared 
to  he  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  gives  us  a  resolution  of  tlie  lower 
house  in  the  81st  Eliz.  1588,  that  "speeches  used  in  this  house  be  not  any  of  them  made 
or  used  as  table-talk,  or  in  any  wise  delivered  in  notes  of  writing  to  any  persons  wliat* 
ever,  not  .being  members  of  tliis  bouse."  In  1698.  the  lords  agreed  to  a  standing  order, 
wliich  is  still  unrepealed,  declaring  "that  it  Is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  house  for 
any  person  whatsoever  to  print,  or  publish  in  print,  anything  relating  to  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  house,  without  the  leave  of  this  house.  The  commons  followed  up  several  pre- 
vious resolutions  to  the  same  eifect,  by  ordering,  in  1728,  "that  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and 
a  breach  of,  the  privilege  of  this  house,  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give,  in  written  or 
printed  newspapers,  any  account  or  minute  of  the  debates  or  other  proceeding;  that 
u^u  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  any  such  newspaper,  this  house 
will  proceed  against  the  offenaers  with  the  utnwst  severity."  In  1788  speaker  Onslow 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  breach  of  its  standing  orders  by  Cave  and  otheni. 
EHr  Thomas  Winnington  exhorted  the  commons  not  to  be  loss  jealous  of  their  privileges 
'  Uian  the  Other  liouae,  which  had  lately  punished  some  priuters  for  publishing  their  pro- 
tests. "  What  will  be  the  consequence,"  he  asked,  "if  you  idlew  these- reports  to  go  on 
unchecked?   You  will  have  the  speeches  of  this  house  every  day  pri^te^^mj^zing 


your  seseion,  and  we  shall  he  looked  upon  as  the  moat  cmitemptible  assembly  on  the  fare 
of  the  «artb."  The  result  was  aootber  thundering  resolution  Heainst  the  publication  of 
debtUes  '  *  either  while  parliament  is  sitting  or  duringthe  recess,  and  a  threat  to  proceed 
agidnst  offenders  with  the  "utmost  severity."  The  reports,  notwiihstaodiiig,  still 
appeared,  but  under  the  disguise  of  "debates  in  the  senate  of  Lilliput,"  in  the  Gentle- 
man't  Mofjasine;  and  "debates  in  the  political  club,"  in  the  LoiuUm  Magaeim.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Jolinsun  was  employed  by  Cave  in  tbe  composition  of  liis  psrliameDtary 
debates,  and  the  reports  from  1740  to  174S  are  held  to  have  been  entirely  prepared  by 
him;  sometimes  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  above-mentioned  Guthrie,  who  had  a  good 
memory,  and  used  to  bring  home  as  much  as  he  could  recollect  from  the  bouse;  and 
sometimes,  according  to  I^well,  with  no  other  aid  than  the  names  of  tbe  orators  and 
the  side  they  took.  When  it  wua  observed  to  Johnson  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and 
eloquence  pretty  equally  to  both  parties,  he  remarked ;  "  I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs 
should  not  have  the  best  of  iL"  It  was  not  till  80  years  later  that  the  parliameDtary 
.debates  descended  from  the  magazines  to  the  newspMiers.  The  latter  had,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  resolved  to  report  the  debates  (Woodf all's  Junixi$,  ill.  846), 
and  they  took  advantage  of  the  popaUr  excitement  ariung  out  of  the  Luttrell-Wilkes 
ele<^D  for  Middlesex,  to  try  the  i%ht  of  tiie  house  to  interdict  tbe  publication  of  its 
proceedings. 

The  ever-memorable  contest  between  parliament  and  the  press  began  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1770.  The  house  of  commons  followed  up  another  solemn  threat  by  prompt 
action.  Two  printers,  Thompson  and  Wheble,  were  ordered  to  attend  at  tbe  bar,  and, 
upon  their  contempt,  were  ordered  into  custody.  On  Mar.  12, 1771.  complaint  was  made 
against  W.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Morning  ChronieU;  J.  Miller,  of  the  London  Eten- 
ing  Fott;  and  four  other  printers  of  London  daily  papers,  for  printing  tbe  proceedings 
of  tbe  house.  The  debates  were  unusually  violent;  there  were  28  divisions:  and  the 
house  did  not  adjourn  until  four  a.m.  The  printers  were  ordered  to  attend.  Some  liur- 
rendered.  and  on  asking  pardon  on  their  knees  at  tJie  l»ir,  were  discharged.  Miller,  not 
surrendering,  was  ordered  into  the  custody  of  tbe  sergeant-at-arms.  His  messenger 
arrested  Miller  within  the  precincts  of  the  «ty  of  London,  and  was  immediately  ^ven 
into  custody  by  Milter  for  assault,  and  carried  before  the  lord  mayor,  the  right  hon. 
Brass  Crosby.  The  deputy  sergeact-at-arms  attended  before  the  lord  mayor,  and 
expluned  the  circumstances;  but  his  lordship  declared  the  speaker's  warrant  Illegal,  dis- 
charged Miller  from  custody,  and  committed  tbe  messen^r  for  assault.  Wheble  and 
Thompson  bad  been  carried  respectively  before  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who  imme- 
diately discharged  them,  and  bound  them  over  to  prosecute,  and  the  speaker's  messenger 
to  answer  a  charge  of  assault  and  falee  imprisonment.  The  house  of  commons  was 
furious.  It  ha<l  bad  enough  of  Wilkes,  but  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  lord  mayor  (a 
member  of  the  house)  in  his  place,  and  also  of  alderman  Oliver.  Tbe  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don attended  the  house,  and  pleaded  their  own  cause,  alleffing  that  their  cliartets 
exempted  the  citizens  from  any  law  process  being  served  upon  them  except  by  dieir  own 
officers.  The  house  onlered  its  various  resolutions  to  he  read,  prohibiting  the  reporting 
of  its  proceedings  by  any,  even  its  own  members,  and  then  committed  alderman  Oliver 
to  the  lower.  The  lord  mayor,  who  was  suffering  from  gout,  was  excused  from  further 
attendance  that  day,  but  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on  April  8.  The  defiant 
flidermnn  was  reaify  for  tbe  fray,  but  the  house  evaded  the  meeting  by  adjoumins  from 
the  7th  to  the  9th.  The  lord  mayor,  on  tbe  37th,  was  sent  to  jdn  alderman  Oliver  in 
the  tower.  The  ciry  of  London  loudly  protested  against  the  arbitrary  procee<UDgs  of  the 
house,  and  the  whole  country  responded  to  the  appeal.  Tlie  power  of  pariiaraent  to 
imprison  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  July 
28.  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  marched  out  of  the  tower  in  triumph,  and  at 
riprht  tlie  citywas  illuminated.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  speaker's  messenger  who 
had  arrested  Wheble  wa.**  tried  at  Guildhall  for  the  assault,  found  guilty,  fined  Is.,  and 
imprisoned  for  two  months  in  the  Compter.  Next  session,  the  house  of  commons  tacitly 
acknowledged  itself  beaten.  The  printers  defied  the  bouse,  continued  to  publish  their 
proceedings,  and  slept,  notwithstanding,  seeure  in  their  beds.  In  a  short  time,  the  house 
of  lords  also  conceded  the  point  The  victory  was  complete,  and  no  attempt  baa  dnoe 
been  made  to  restrain  the  publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  parliament.  The 
resolution  afflnning  that  it  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  "  notorious  breach  of,  tbe  privileges 
of  the  house  to  publish  the  debates,"  still  remains  unrevoked  on  the  journals.  Although 
debates  are  now  daily  cited  in  parliament  from  printed  reports,  and  galleries  have  been 
constructed  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  reporters,  yet  for  some  years  after  the  triumph 
nf  the  press,  the  gallery  of  the  lower  house  was  occasionally  diut  during  debates. 
During  tbe  American  war,  the  public  were  more  than  once  excluded  from  the 
mllery  for  a  whole  ses^on.  It  is  still  in  the  power  of  any  member,  who  may  call 
UK  speaker's  attention  to  the  fmai  that  "strangers  are  present,"  to  exclude  the  public 
and  the  reporters  from  the  house.  The  power  has  frequently  been  exercised  during 
living  memory,  but  on  such  occasions  some  one  or  more  members  who  have  diasented 
from  this  course  have  taken  notes  of  the  speeches,  and  have  avowedly  sent  them  to  tbe 
newnpapers. 

The  old  machinery  of  newspaper  reporting  was  susceptible  of  immense  improvement 
One  of  the  Woodfalli  (a  brother  of  the  Woodfall  of  Jnnhu)  halniecl'^mi^mftoty 
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that  lie  went  by  the  nnme  of  "Memorr  WoodfalL"  When  editor  of  the  Morning 
Ckronide,  he  used  to  listen  to  a  debate  in  the  gallery,  and  write  it  out  next  day,  the 
taking  of  notes  being  at  tliat  time  forbidden.  Tlie  employment  of  only  one  Teporler  for 
the  wnole  night  necessarily  caused  great  delay  in  the  publicatioa  of  the  paper,  Woodfall's 
journal  somutimes  not  being  ready  until  nine  or  ten  o'cloclt  at  night.  The  first  great 
ImprovemeDt  was  made  by  Mr.  Perry,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who  succeeded  Woodfall 
in  the  managemeut  of  the  Morning  VAnmiele.  He  established  a  corps  of  parliamentary- 
reporters  to  attend  the  debates  of  lx>th  booses  every  night  in  succession.  He  thus  brought 
out  the  nvht's  debate  on  the  following  rooming,  anticipating  his  rivals  by  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  l^e  superior  excellence  of  the  reports  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  their  more  rapid 
publication,  soon  made  the  new  system  universal.  The  improvement  in  the  reports  of 
the  debates  from  tbe  period  of  the  Americau  war  until  the  year  1815,  was  but  gradual. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  public  atteDtiou  being  directed  with  almost  exclusive 
anxiety  to  domestic  aff^rs,  the  publication  of  parliamentary  debates  became  an  object 
of  national  importnuce,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  anumed  its  praaent  full, 
detidled,  and  accurate  character.  Increased  fodlitiesforthedlschamof  thdr  important 
and  arduous  duties  were  from  time  to  time  giveo  to  the  reporters.  Formerly,  they  had 
no  means  of  entering  tlie  strangers'  gi^llery  except  those  Which  were  common  to  the 
public  generally.  On  days  when  an  interesting  debate  was  expected,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  their  places  on  the  stairs  early  in  the  forenoon,  and,  after  standing  tliere  for  Diany 
hours,  to  depend  for  their  chance  of  getting  In  by  battling  their  way  in  the  crowd  wlieu 
the  door  opened.  It  happened  one  night  duTing  Mr.  Pitt  s  premiership  that  the  ^Ilciy 
was  more  than  usually  thronged  in  expectation  of  an  important  speech  from  the  mmister. 
The  reporters,  unable  either  oy  force  or  entreaty  to  obtain  even  tolerable  accommodation, 
took  counsel  together.  They  left  the  bouse;  and  next  morning,  "instead  of  tberotuided. 
periods  of  t^e  minister,  tiiere  appeared  nothing  but  one  dire  blank,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  comment  ou  tbe  grievance  in  which  it  had  originated."  Mr,  speaker  Abbott,  not, 
as  it  wiis  believed,  without  concert  with  the  vexed  and  aggriaved-mioister,  immediately 
directed  the  appropriation  of  the  uppermost  bench  of  the  gallery  to  tbe  reporters'  exclu- 
sive use,  with  a  door  in  the  center,  by  which  they  alone  hadu  right  to  enter.  Soon  after, 
a  small  "  reporters'  room"  was  added.  The  lorcfs  followed  the  Tower  house  in  providing 
accommodatlou  for  the  press.   During  the  debates  on  Catholic  emancipation,  a  small 

'  space  below  the  bar  was  r^led  off  for  them;  and  a  session  or  two  afterward,  a  seat  was 
formally  set  apart  for  the  reporters.  When  the  houses  of  parliament  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1884,  an  exclusive  gallery  was  allotted  to  the  reporters  in  both  chambers  of  th'e 
temporary  structure  In  which  the  legislature  held  its  sittings.  This  arrangement  has 
been  continued  in  the  splendid  new  palace  of  Westminster,  in  which  the  two  nouses  now 
hold  their  delibuiations.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  reporters'  rallery  faces  the  throne 
and  the  woolsack,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  mternal  features  of  the  edifice. 
Complaint  having  been  made  of  the  inaudibility  of  tbe  speakers,  their  lordships  appointed 
a  select  committee,  examined  the  reporters,  the  architect,  etc.,  and  took  ^1  possible 

'  measures  to  make  tlicmselves  heard  in  the  gallery.  Is  the  house  of  commons,  the 
reporters'  gallery  is  behind  the  chair.  Both  houses  provide  them  with  rooms  and  other 
conveniences  for  transcribing  tlieir  notes.  In  the  lower  house,  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  has  been  set  apart  for  their  use;  and  a  room  occupying  the  dte  of  the  old  star 
chanilier  baa  recently  been  given  to  them  for  a  olub-room. 

The  modern  proceis  cpf  parliamentary  fep«nting  may  be  best  described  by  a  sketch  of 
the  nmmgements  made  by  ilie  Tl^nesnewspaperfora  due  andespedltloustrnnseriptof  ibe 
debates.  The  T£me»  parliamentary  corps  is  sixteen  in  number,  who  are  equally  divided 
bfitween  the  two  bouses.  When  one  house  rises,  the  entire  corps  is  available  for  duty 
in  Ihe  other,  so  long  as  it  sits.  It  thus  happens  that  one  of  a  series  of  reporters  is  con* 
stantly  in  the  gallery  of  the  lords,  and  another  in  the  commons.  Like  sentinels,  ihcy 
cannot  leave  tlieir  places  imtll  they  are  relieved  by  a  collsague,  bat  this  relief  takes  phtre 
with  unvarying  le^larity  every  quarter  of  an  hour.   When  both  bouses  are  sitting,  each 

'  reporter  has  tbus  an  hour  juaA  three-qnarters  for  the  work  of  transcribing  bis  Bhor^hand 
notes  for  the  printer — a  sufflcientty  short  interval,  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  a  moderate 
Bpcakerwillfill  three-quarters  of  acolumn,  and  a  rapid  speaker  not  uofrequently  a  column, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  his  turn  again  comes  round,  each  reporter  must  be  ready 
to  resume  the  duty  of  note-tuking,  and  afterward  that  of  transcription  for  the  press. 
By  maintaining  this  quick  succession  of  reporters,  the  process  of  writing  for  the  press  us 
never  interrupted  until  tlie  whole  debate  of  the  evening  in  both  bouses  is  in  the  bandsof 
the  printer.  A  long  speech  may  thus  be  said  to  extend  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  spetdier 
to  Printing  House  square.  A  part  will  be  wet  with  ink  on  Uie  reporters'  taUe;  one 
section  will  be  traveling  over  the  Thames  embankment  in  swift  it^ya  of  cabs;  a  por- 
tion, becoming  larger  every  few  minutes,  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  compositors,  and  a 

'  proof-sheet  ready  printed,  of  tlie  earlier  passages,  will  be  on  tbe  desk  of  tlie  editor.  Oa 
some  few  occasions,  when  a  minister  has  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  secure  tbe 
nccumte  publication  of  important  statements,  a  proof  impression  of  a  verbatim  report  of 

'  nearly  the  whole  of  his  speech  has  been  Phu^sd  in  bU  bands,  to  hia  extreme  astonish- 
ment, as  soon  oa  he  resumed  liis  seat.  The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  printlnjf- 
o^ce  are  equally  deu^ned  to  secure  expedition  and  accuracy.  The  parliamentaiy  sys- 
tem of  the  other  morning  uewsoapers  reaeniUes  that  of  the  Jg'^^^t^^^vu^rical 
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Btrength  of  their  corps  does  not  approadi  that  of  the  leading  journal  In  aaj  case,  the 
periods  of  note-taking  and  "  relief  pmportionately  vary. 

The  system  of  parliamentary  reporting  underwent  a  change  of  great  importance  about 
1847,  when  the  electric  telegraph  was  brought  into  general  use  by  companies  formed  to 
work  it.  Tliey  proposed  to  supply  papers  out  of  Loudon  with  London  news,  and  a 
rtiport  of  parliamentary  debates  was  ^art  of  the  news  thus  supplied.  In  order  to  get  this 
report,  the  lelegraph  company  obtained  admission  to  the  gallery  for  its  reporters,  ami 
thus  broke  the  monopoly  which  the  London  daily  newspapers  had  up  to  ttiat  timfl 
enjoyed.  Subsequently,  wlicn  the  electric  telegraphs  pussed  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
erumeat,  the  parliiuueutary  reports  for  newspapers  out  of  London  ^ere  provided  by 
press  agencies,  and  the  accommodation  in  the  reporters  gallery  had  to  be  increased  for 
them.  With  the  growth  of  proviacial  newspapers,  the  demand  for  more  reports  thaa 
the  agencies  supplied  was  felt,  and  the  more  powerful  newspapers  eodeaTored  to  secure 
^}ecial  reports  for  themselves  by  the  assistance  of  reporters'  who  were  engaged  od  the 
London  press.  In  this  way  they  were  sble  to  get  and  publish  reports  often  much  longer 
than  those  printed  in  London.  This,  however,  was  only  done  at  great  inconvenience, 
und  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  leading  provincial  newspapers  a  right  of  admission 
to  the  reporters'  gallery.  These  claims  were  considered  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
liouae  of  commons,  which  in  l^-reported  In  favor  of  them;  but  fxmdderMloa  of  the 
report  was  deferred  to  another  session. 

A  few  years  ago,  iha  object  desired  by  newspaper  proprietors  was  not  a  literal 
report,  hut  wliat  may  be  called  the  spirit  of  a  speech — a  faithful  abridgment,  in  fact,  of 
the  sentiment,  matter,  and  style  of  the  speaker.  Parliamentary  reports  subsequently 
became  more  diffuse,  the  debates  of  a  single  evening  not  unfrequently  occupying  be- 
tween 20  and  30  columns  of  small  type.  This,  however,  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
though  much  might  be  said  against  the  reporting  at  great  length  of  important  speeches, 
there  can  he  nothing  said  in  favor  of  sucli  condensation  of  all  speeches  as  prevails  in 
most  of  the  Ijondon  newspapers— tlie  7'imea  and  tlie  Slandard  being  exceptions.  This 
ezcefflite  condensatfoa  greatly  strengthened  tlie  claim  of  the  provincial  newspapers  for 
admission  to'  the  reporters'  gallery,  Mr  they  woe  not  only  Willing  but  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  public  fuller  and  better  reports  of  debates  than  the  London  papers  sup* 
plied. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  Hantar^t  Parliamentary  IMxttea,  tlie 
odIt  publication  since  the  Mtn-or  ofPartiament  which  professes  to  give  all  the  speeches 
fully  and  accurately.  "We  have  already  pointed  out  (see  Hansard)  that  no  stjrfE  of 
reporters  is  engaged  for  this  work,  and  that  when  ineml>ers  quote  Ibnuard,  tar  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  an  opponent  of  inconsistency,  they  are  fully  aware  tliey  are  citing 
from  the  n-port  of  some  daily  journal;  Init  they  take  it  for  granted  the  passage  has  been 
specially  brought  under  tlie  notice  of  the  speaker  by  the  editor  of  that  publication,  and 
it  U  then-fore  presumed  that  the  report  is  authentic.  In  1878  an  nrrnngement  una  made 
lietween  Mr.  Hansard  and  the  government,  by  which  he  undertook  to  supplement  his 
reports  by  others  taken  by  reporters  in  his  employment  who  should  have  access  to  tlie 
gallery.  This  was  not  thought  to  be  sufficient  by  some  le^iators,  whodesired  anoffld^ 
report  of  the  debates,  that  is  to  say,  a  verbatim  report  of  all  speeches.  This  was  one  of 
the  qiiesrions  submitted  to  the  special  committee  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
it  indicated  an  opinion  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  by  whlchi  Mr.  Hansard's  reports 
should  be  improved  without  being  verbatim. 

The  constitutional  importance  of  good  and  free  parliamentary  reporting  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  It  enables  the  entire  people  to  be  present,  and  in  a  manner  to  assist  in  the 
fl^'liberalions  of  parliament.  The  English  orator  addresses,  indeed,  not  only  the  assera- 
l)Iy  ot  which  he  is  a  member,  but,  through  it,  the  civilized  world.  Publicity  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  parliamentary  government.  Long  lieforc  a 
measure  can  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  it  has  been  approved  or  condemned  by  the 
|itihl!c  voice:  and,  living  tuid  acting  in  public,  parliament  under  a  free  representation  has 
tx-coaie  as  swsitive  to  public  opinion  as  a  barometer  to  atmospheric  pressure.  See  May's 
CfHuiUHiionid  Siitory  <^  England;  Knight  Hunt's  Fhiirth  Estate;  Anclrews'a  Bm/wv/  of 
Bi'itiaA  Journatiam;  jt&pets  \n  Cfiambers's  Journal  in  1884;  Grant's  The  Newspaper  Prest 
(1871);  also  article  Newspapeb. 

In  continental  countries  eojoying  constitutional  government,  official  shorthand 
writers  are  usually  appointed  by  tlie  government  to  report  the  dctmies,  and  these  reports 
may,  under  certain  restrictions,  lie  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the  press.  In  the 
United  States,  particular  speeches  delivered  in  congress  are  futW  reported  and  generally 
read;  but  complaints  are  made  by  members  tliat  tlie  NewTork  and  othe^  journals  do 
do  not  give  sufficient  space  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  congress. 

REPORTS,  in  law  are  printed  collections  of  decisions  rendered  by  courts  of  high 
Jurisdiction  accompanied  by  the  mniii  points  in  the  arguments  of  the  opposing  couns(^l, 
the  reasons  which  imve  governed  tlie  jud^s  in  coming  to  the  decisions  set  forth,  and 
where,  aaia  many  cases,  tliereis  a  dissenting  or  minority  opinion,  this  may  also  be  given. 
The  English  common  law  differs  from  other  systems  in  tliat  it  is  imposrible  to  arrange  its 
principles  in  codified  form.  Precedents  are  necessarily  of  great  value,  not  as  positively 
and  irrevocably  establishing  the  law,  Imt  as  expounding  the  application  of  its  principles 
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to  the  points  In  decision.  Decisions  recorded  in  the  reports  may  be,  and  often  are, 
overruled;  but  they  are  generutly  considered  binding  on  inferior  courts,  and  are  never 
overthrown  without  strong  reason.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  reports  are 
of  the  same  value  or  authority.  They  differ  not  only  as  lo  the  grade  or  character 
of  the  court  whose  decisions  they  record,  but  also  as  to  the  ability  and  discrimination 
of  the  writer  and  his  position  as  being  or  not  being  an  official  representative  of 
the  court.  The  early  English  reports,  in  particular,  vary  greatly  as  lo  their  value 
and  authority;  many  of  the  decisions  previous  to  the  revoiutiou.  and  thus  forming 
part  of  our  own  common  law,  are  so  reported  as  to  render  them  absolutely  worthless. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  here  any  comparison  of  the  different  reports, 
which  number  liundreds.  The  matter  is  ably  discussed  in  a  work  by  John  W. 
"Wallace,  for  many  years  reporter  of  tbe  U.  S.  supreme  court,  entitled  The  Seportert, 
ChrorwlogicaUy  Arrariged,  with  OecaeioruU  Remarh  on  Vieir  BetpecHve  Merita.  In 
Bouvier's  Law  XHciionarj/  will  be  found  a  list  of  nearly  1000  reports,  with  many  valua- 
ble historical  and  critical  notes  prepared  by  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  I.L.D.  In  the  United 
StatM  tbe  highest  reports  are  those  of  the  supreme  court,  yet  Uiey  are  not  lunding  upon 
state  courts  except  iu  matters  of  constitutional  law.  Ai:  the  states  have  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  supreme  court,  or  court  of  last  resort.  These  have  no  binding 
authority  Tn  other  states,  but  are  regarded  with  respett  varying  somewhat  with  the  repu- 
tation of  the  judges  of  the  court  whose  decisions  nre  reportetl  and  tbe  skill  of  the 
reporter.  It  has  for  many  years  been  the  practice  of  judges  to  write  their  opinions  and 
give  them  to  the  reporters  in  that  form.  To  the  report  of  each  case  is  prefixed  a  short 
sumr-rjry  of  the  facts  and  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  mutter  by  the  court.  Reporters  nre 
now  usually  appointed  by  the  court  itself.  So  great  is  the  number  of  reports  that  the 
u-ie  of  digests  is  a  necessity.  There  are  several  collections  of  leading  cases,  both  Ameri- 
can and  English,  such  as  Smith's  Leading  Com*;  Wallace's  The  Leading  Ameriean 
Catea;  and  White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Caaea  in  Equity. 

SEP0U8SE,  a  French  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  method  of  ornamentation  in  metal- 
work,  resembling  embossing;  but  the  effect  is  produced  hammering  up  the  metal, 
which  is  generally  thin,  from  the  back,  and  when  a  rude  resemblaoce  of  the  figure  to  be 

Sroduced  is  thus  formed  it  is  worked  up  by  pressing  and  chasing  the  front  surface.  The 
nest  specimens  of  this  art  are  of  tne  cmqite^ento  or  26th  c.  period,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Cellini  carried  the  art  to  France,  where  it  has  of  late  been  much  developed. 
Much  common  repousse  work  is  done  in  Birmingham,  in  the  soft  white  metals,  such  as 
pewter  and  Britannia  metal;  and  as  these  are  easily  worked,  and  can  afterward  be 
electroplated,  so  as  to  hide  the  quality  of  the  material,  they  are  in  considerable  demand. 
After  they  are  hammered  up  from  tbe  inside,  they  are  filled  with  liquid  pitch,  and  set  by 
until  it  becomes  solid.  Then  they  are  modelea  and  clissed  on  the  surface,  the  pitdt 
forming  a  support,  which  prevents  the  tools  from  pressing  down  more  than  is  reouired. 
The  piuJi  is  aiterward  meltol  and  drained  out,  and  a  subsequent  boiling  in  an  alKaline 
lye  completely  cleans  tbe  work.  Tea  and  coffee  pots  are  the  chief  articles  made  in  this 
manner. 

BEFBESEHTATIOH,  in  politics,  the  function  of  the  delegate  of  a  con:]tltuency  in  a 
legislative  or  other  public  assembly.  The  principle  of  representation,  even  where  not 
directly  recognized,  must  be  presumed  to  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  allgovemmenis 
not  purely  democratic,  in  so  lar  as  the  sense  of  tlie  whole  nation  was  considered  to  be 
spoken  by  a  part,  and  the  decisions  of  a  part  to  be  binding  on  tbe  whole.  The  coustitu- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  in  which  an  express  or  impned  representation  is  necessarily 
involved,  doubtless  conduced  to  the  application  of  a  similar  principle  to  otitioual  assem- 
blies; but  it  is  in  tbe  exigences  of  feudalism  that  we  trace  the  be^^nnin^  of  an  avowed 
atid  regulated  system  of  political  representation.  Tbe  feudal  superior  who  had  to  levy 
nidfmm  his  vassals,  summoned  a  limited  number  of  them  to  attend  hifn,  and  confer 
regarding  tbe  required  aid.  The  earliest  complete  system  of  representatfve  institutions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  parliament  of  the  Sicilies  under  the  Swabian  kings;  >ut  Britain  is 
the  only  country  in  which  a  representative  feudal  assembly  ripened  into  a  legislative.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  tbe  knights  of  the  shire  elected  by  the  "men  of 
tlie  country,"  probably  the  king's  military  tenants,  to  consider,  in  the  stead  of  each  and 
all  of  them,  what  aid  would  be  granted  to  tbe  king  for  a  proposed  expedition  into  Gas- 
cony.  Representatives  of  the  burgesses  were  soon  afterward  summoned,  and  were  per- 
manently ingrafted  on  parliament  by  Edward  I.  In  Scotland  representative  burg^scs 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  assembly  from  the  time  of  Robert  Bnice's  famous  parlia- 
ment at  Cambuskenneth  in  1326;  but  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  the  whole 
barons  or  freeholders  of  the  country  formed  part  of  the  king's  council,  and  were  entitled 
to  attend  in  person.  A  system  of  representation  among  them  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  James  I.  on  his  return  from  England,  but  became  practically  inoperatlTe;  and 
it  was  not  till  1567  that  the  representatives  of  the  small  barons  came  to  form  part  of 
the  parliament.  The  progress  of  society  bos  led  to  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  elective  bodif ,  the  most  sweeping  being  those  Introduced  by  the  reform  acts.  Bee 
Parliament,  and  Reform,  Pakliamentabt. 

An  important  question  naturally  arises  connected  with  the  subject  of  representation: 
Is  the  delegate  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  his  constituents,  who  must  give  eSect  to  ail  tbsir 
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opinioDS  and  interest,  or  b  it  hisduty  to  exercise  hie  trust  In  the  flrst  iDstfiiice  for  the 
geD<.'ral  weWarts  of  the  nationr  The  former  idea  of  representation  was  doubtless  the 

earlier  one;  but  it  cannot  be  easily  vindicated  on  any  proper  theory  of  government;  and 
it  i3  now  tlie  generally  recognized  doctrine  aiuong  English  statesmen,  that  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commoua  U  bound  to  the  entire  nation  by  ties  higher  than  those  which  bind 
him  to  his  constituents,  and  tlial  he  ought  to  support  such  measures  as  be  judges  mo^ 
beneflcial  to  the  country,  even  at  the  risk  of  prejudicing  the  immediate  local  intercBts  of 
the  body  which  sends  him.  It  is  therefore  not  vepr  easy  to  reconcile  with  sound  princi- 
ples the  usage  which  obtains  so  largely  of  demanding  pledges  from  candidates  for  repre- 
sentation as  to  how  they  are  to  vote  on  every  public  question  that  is  likely  to  come 
before  them.  Yet  there  is  practically  a  difficulty  in  preventing  a  system  of  representa- 
tion from  becoming  one  of  mere  aelegation,  so  long  as  the  constitution  gives  to  the 
electors  the  power  of  making  thdr  vote  depend  on  any  conditions  which  they  may  think 
fit  to  attach  to  it. 

Most  speculative  polIticUns  of  the  present  day  consider  a  representative  government 
of  some  description  aa  the  best  ideal  type  of  government;  but  all  repudiate  the  idea  of 
an  inborn  right  in  all  citizeoB  to  participate  and  still  more  to  participate  equally  in  the 
right  of  choosing  the  governing  body.  Any  very  extensive  suffrage  must  of  necessity 
lead  ro  the  predominance  of  mere  numbers  over  intelligence,  while  a  very  limited  suffrage 
has  been  objected  to  as  doing  aWay  with  the  beneflta  which  the  community  at  large  are 
presumed  to  draw  from  a  p^lcipatiou  in  public  functions.  Several  intellisjent  political 
writers,  while  advocating  a  widely  extended  suffrage,  have  proposed  a  graduation  of  that 
suffrage  by  giving  to  eaui  individual  a  number  of  votes  corresponding,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  his  intelligence,  property,  or  social  position.  This  is  doubtless  the  perfect 
ideal  of  representative  Mvernment,  and  the  chief  question  is:  By  what  test  can  tlie  best 
approximate  estimate  of  social  value  be  arrived  ntT  Two  different  schemes  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  prof.  Lorimer  respectively— the  former 
founded  mainly  on  intelligence  as  indicated  by  instruction,  and  the  latter  on  weallU  and 
social  position.  The  attention  of  poliUcal  writers  has  also  lately  been  directed  to  tlie 
question  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  who  at  present  are  not  even  allowed  a  hear- 
ing in  representative  assemblies.  The  most  feasible  scheme  for  this  purpose  is  perhaps 
tlmt  of  Mr.  Hare,  which  liad  the  approval  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  by  which  those  who  do  not 
like  the  local  candidates,  are  to  bo  allowed  to  fill  up  voting  papers  by  a  selection  from 
ttie  names  of  any  persons  on  the  list  of  candidates,  with  whose  general  poUUcal  princi- 
ples they  sympathize.  This  system,  along  with  its  other  advantages,  would,  it  is  sup- 
posed, bring  into  parliamiint  numerous  men  of  able  and  independent  tliought,  who,  by 
the  present  system,  refrain  from  offering  themselves,  as  having  no  chance  of  being 
choaen  by  the  majority  of  any  existing  constituency.  See  J.  8.  Mill's  Gojmtteration»  <m 
Bepresentative  Oovernment  (London.  1861);  prof.  Lorimer's  PoliHeai  Pi-ogre»»  not  lueetaar- 
Uy  Demaeratio  (1857);  and  Hare's  Tnatite  on  the  MeeUon  of  BepreaentaUwt  (1860). 

REPRESENTATION  in  politics  (ante).  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  representative 
government  that,  from  tbe  usual  division  of  the  people  into  two  political  bodies  divided 
By  strict  party  linos,  the  governing  power  rests  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  whole  mass  of 
voters,  but  of  a  partisan  majority.  That  questions  purely  political  should  be  settled  in 
this  manner  is  perhaps  free  from  objection;  but  there  are  many  subjects  of  legislation 
in  whicli  great  injustice  must  follow  the  abandoning  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
minority  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  majority.  Thus,  members  of  both  parties  are 
equally  affected  by  the  hurdens  of  taxation,  and  both  should  have  power  in  determining 
the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  laid  and  the  application  of  the  funds.  To  remedy  tbe  crlls  of 
majority  tyranny,  various  systems  of  minority  or  proportional  representation  have  been 
proposed.  Two  of  these  have  been  tried  in  tbis  country.  The  "cumulative"  or  "fn-c" 
vote  is  applicable  in  case  where  several  offlccra  of  the  same  grade  are  to  be  elected. 
The  voter  is  allowed  to  cast  as  many  ballota  as  there  are  offices  to  be  filled,  and  may 
concentrate  or  distribute  them  as  he  chooses  on  one  or  more  candidates.  The  principle, 
witli  certain  modifications,  was  first  applied  in  this  countnr  to  the  local  elections  in 
Bloomfield,  Penn.,  by  a  statute  passed  by  the  le^slature  of'^that  state  in  1870,  and  has 
subsequently  been  adopted  for  many  other  towns.  The  constitution  of  Illinois  of  the 
same  year  applies  the  method  to  the  election  of  state  representatives,  and  also  to  the 
choice  of  directors  or  managers  of  incorporated  companies  by  the  stockholders.  In  the 
latter  particular  it  has  been  followed  by  the  constitutions  of  West  Virginia  (1873),  Penn- 
sylvania (1873),  Missouri  (1875),  and  Nebraska  (1876).  The  second  method  is  known  as 
the  "  limited  vote,"  where  the  voter  Is  not  allowed  to  vote  for  the  entire  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  chosen,  but  must  cast  his  votes  singly  for  a  limited  number.  This  has  l>een 
applied  to  the  election  of  members  at  laigc  to  the  constitutional  conventions  of  New 
York  (1867)  and  of  Feonsylvania  (1879).  By  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  of  1873. 
jmigys  of  the  supreme  coiirt  (when  two  or  more  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  same  term), 
county  commissioners  and  auditors,  inspectors  of  election,  and  Philadelphia  mngistrntes, 
are  elected  by  the  limited  vote.  By  an  amendment  to  the  New  York  constitution  it  was 
provided  that  at  the  flrst  election  for  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  ench  voter  might 
Tote  for  the  chief-justice  and  four  only  of  the  six  associatea  The  result  was  tbaL  iwo 
WCTc  elected  by  the  minority  party.  Digitized  by  ^OOg  IC 
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B£PBIEVS  (Ft.  rtprmidre,  to  take  back)  is  the  Guspenrioa  of  puniBhment  for  a  crime, 
and  ia  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  capital  crimes.  The  power  of  BUgpcuding  all 
sentences  at  any  time  Is  vested  io  th6  crown  at  discretion.  There  arc  also  sevoal 
grounds  on  which  the  judge  or  a  court  reprieves  the  seatetice.  One  is,  where  the  judge 
IS  not  BatiHfled  with  the  verdict,  or  is  doubtful  of  the  validity  of  the  indictment.  Id 
which  case  he  reprieves  the  sentence,  in  order  to  ^ve  time  for  some  application  to  the 
crown.  Uoreover.  an  ordlDarv  grouud  of  reprieve  is  acted  on  generally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whenever  the  prisoner  Is  a  pregnant  woman,  and  pleads  that  fact,  in  which  cose 
it  is  considered  only  merciful  toward  the  offspring  to  put  off  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence until  after  her  delivery.  This  was  the  law  of  ancient  Rome;  and  iiothing  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  queen  Mary  is  more  detestable  than  tlie  bloody  proceeding 
in  her  reigu  of  burning  a  pregnant  woman  in  Guernsey,  when  tUe  child,  which  was  boru 
at  tlic  stake,  was  cast  into  the  fire  as  a  youn^  heretic.  When  a  woman  pleads  her 
pregnancy  as  a  reason  for  reprieve,  the  pracUce  is  for  the  judge  to  empuuel  a  jury  of  IS 
matrons,  or  discreet  women,  tu  inquire  into  the  fact,  ancf  if  they  bnag  in  a  verdict  of 
"  quick  with  child,"  execution  is  stayed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  session  to  session, 
until  the  delivery.  Another  cause  of  reprieve  is  the  InsaDity  of  the  prisoner,  for  if 
before  execution  it  appear  the  prisoner  is  insauc,  whether  the  insanity  supcrTened  after 
the  crime  or  not,  the  judge  ought  to  reprieve  him. 

BZFSISAL  Is  the  retaking,  from  an  enemy,  goods  which  he  has  seized,  or  the  capture 

from  liim  of  other  ^ods,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  he  has  wrought. — A  repriM 
is  a  .ship  recaptured  from  an  enemy  or  pirate.  If  recaptured  within  24  liours  of  the 
hostile  seizure,  slie  must  be  wholly  restored  to  her  owners;  if  later,  she  becomes  th*  law- 
ful prize  of  her  recaptors. 

BE?BISALS,  Lbttbrs  of,  the  same  as  Letters  ov  M^RQas  (q.v.). 

BEFKODnOTION,  or  the  propagation  of  organized  beings  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
accomplished  by  three  differeot  processes.  Tlie  tirat  of  the  three  processes  by  whicli 
the  multiplication  of  individuals  takes  place  cousiste  iu  the  division  of  rme  organism 
into  two,  each  of  ttiese,  again,  dividing  into  two  others,  and  so  on.  This  is  tem:e<l 
reproduction  byfittion,  Tbu  second  moae  of  increase  coudsts  in  the  foruiuliun  of  a  bud 
at  some  part  of  the  bod}'  of  the  auimal.  This  bud  gradually  approximates  in  form  to 
that  of  the  parent  from  which  it  springs;  its  pedicle  or  stem  giuduully  dimipiM^ai-s;  and 
the  liberated  bud  ultimately  assumes  a  perfect  form,  resembling  iu  all  rcspet:ts  the 
parent  from  which  it  sprang  (gemmation).  The  third  mode  is  far  the  most  complicated. 
In  it  the  new  organism  results  from  a  series  of  changes  occurring  in  an  impi-c>matcd  e^g 
or  ovum.  For  this  process,  distinct  sexual  organs,  both  male  and  female  (whielt,  how- 
ever, may  be  associated  in  the  same  individual,  altliough  in  all  the  higher  animalH  tb^ 
occur  in  dfetinct  individuals),  are  required;  a  female  organ  for  the  production  of  cene 
termed  "germs,"  and  a  mole  organ  for  the  production  of  cei-tain  cclk  termed  "  pperma- 
tozoa."  It  is  from  the  union  (either  within  or  witbout  the  body)  and  the  inutuiil  action 
of  these  cells — the  germ  and  the  spermatozoon — that  the  impregnated  oviun  rf^iilts. 
The  new  resulting  body  is  altogether  different  from  either  of  tlic  cells  whieh  took  ptirt 
in  its  production.  This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  reproduction  in  all  tlic  liiglicr  nniinnls 
and  may  be  termed  true  generation,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  previous  form  of  rtpro- 
(lueiion  "oji  muU^ieatton.  The  terms  cUgeaesi»  and  heterogeneti*  liave  Ih-cii  iipplied  by 
recent  phyriolo^cal  writers  to  designate  the  form  of  reproduction  in  which  tlic  contact 
of  germs  and  spermatozoa  gives  rise  to  fecundation;  while  the  terms  »wn<'i]7rf'fW'i  tmd 
komogejietia  have  been  similarly  applied  to  the  cases  in  which  non-sexual  n-pnuiuctioi; 
taken  place  by  fission  or  gemmation. 

Fi^aipapous  muliipUeation  is  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  infusoria.  It  may 
l)c  either  longitudinal,  as  commonly  occurs  iu  'vorticeila  ;  or  transverse,  ns  occurs  in 
ttcntor ;  or  inaifferently  longitudinal  or  transverse,  as  in  chUodon  pnrameeium,  etc.  Tlic 
joints  of  tape-worms  multiply  In  this  manner,  and  when  soffldenlly  devcln|H>d  become 
free.  Among  some  of  the  annelids,  or  true  worms,  reproducrion  of  this  kind  in  a 
somewhat  modifled  form  is  also  olwerved.  This  was  first  noticed  in  a  tiain  by  the  Dan- 
ish naturalist  MDller,  by  whom  it  was  regnrdcd  ns  a  rare  and  accidental  'K-currcnce. 
The  more  recent  researches  of  De  Quatrefages  and  Milne- Edwards  have,  however,  shown 
thnt  the  process  is  one  of  far  more  signincance  than  MQIler  supposed.  In  the  genus 
«j/Uia,  De  Quatrefages  noticed  the  following  appenrances:  When  one  of  these  worms  is 
about  to  reproduce  itself  tjy  fission,  a  number  of  rings  become  developed  at  its  posterior 
extremity,  and  there  is  a  notch  or  groove  between  the  first  of  tticse  rings  and  the  part 
in  front  of  it.  Ttte  first  ring  soon  becomes  organized  into  a  head  provided  with  eyes 
and  antennee.  Tlie  two  annelids,  parent  and  offspring,  continue,  however,  to  be  united 
by  tlie  skin  and  intestine  in  such  a  maQuer  that  the  mter  animal  lives  solely  upon  the 
food  swallowed  by  the  former.  During  this  period,  each  possesses  independent  life,  for 
a  struggle  may  often  be  observed  between  the  two,  each  wishing  to  go  its  own  way. 
After  a  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the  body  of  the  offspring  becomes  distended  with  ova 
ill  some  casus,  and  with  spermatozoa  in  others,  while  neither  of  these  structures  is  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  body  of  the  primary  animal.  Complete  dividon  is  at  length  effected,  and 
the  offspring  is  free.  In  a  few  days,  however,  their  bodies  hurst,  ftrnp  the  distentioii 
caused  by  their  contents.   Ova  and  spermatozoa  are  thus^j^^^^^^^^-ater. 
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and  fecundation  thus  takes  place.  In  the  gcnns  n^friarUda  (autolt/twi,  according  to 
Gnibe's  clussiticatioii),  Milui'-Kdwui'ds  Iiqs  seen  do  less  tbua  six  new  individualii  (ill^^tead  of 
u  single  oue,  as  iu  tsgtHii),  foimed  iu  gradual  succeasioii,  otie  bcfure  the  other,  between  Ifae 
two  terminal  segmems  of  tlie  origiunl  body.  Each  of  tliese  new  indiTiduals,  as  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  acquired  the  external  form  (iu  reduced  dimensions)  of  tbc 
parents,  was  fouud  to  be  possessed  of  reproductive  organs,  of  which  the  original 
aoiinal  was  totally  devoid.  The  youagest  and  smallest  mdividual  is  the  most  remote 
from  the  tail. 

Iq  these  instani^B,  muUipIication  by  division  occurs  as  a  mturai  process,  but  there 
aro  many  cases  in  which  artifldal  division  eitcs  rise  to  muUipticalion.  Bonnet  huving 
found  that  a  certain  kind  of  small  worm,  when  cut  iu  two,  reproduced  a  tail  nt  tbc  cut 
extremity  of  the  cephalic  half,  and  formed  a  head  upon  the  caudal  half,  increased  the 
number  of  sectious,  and  fioully  succeeded  In  dividing  one  worm  into  twrnty-six  parts, 
almost  all  of  which  acquired  a  head  and  tail,  and  thus  became  distinct  individuals.  Cor 
respondiag  results  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  a  plonuria  or  actinia  into  many  seg- 
ments. 

Beproduotion  Ay  gemmation  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  die  lower 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  lowest  of  the  animal  subkingdoms,  the 
Pbotozoa.  it  occurs  in  the  rhizopoda — viz..  In  the  forami^era;  in  the  spongia,  being 
probably  the  mostcommou  form  of  reproduction  in  sponges;  and  in  the  infusoria,  as,  for 
eiauiple.  In  vorticdUx  In  the  Ccklektbrata,  it  is  of  almost  general  occurrence  in  the 
classes  hydroxoa  and  actinoeoa;  und  in  the  Molluscoids  it  occurs  in  potyzoa  and  in 
tuntetUa.  If  some  hydras  are  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  glass  of  their  native  water,  knot- 
like excrescences  will  be  seen  on  their  bodies.  These  are  the  buds  or  gtmmo:,  wliich 
rapidly  enlarge,  and  each  by  grees  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  young  hydra,  tenta- 
cles appearing  about  the  moutli,  jnst  as  in  the  original  animal.  For  some  time,  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  (minute  infusoria,  entomottraca,  etc.),  caught  and  digested  by  the 

Sareot,  passes  into  the  body  of  the  offspring;  but  wlieu  the  tentacles  are  sufficiently 
eveloped,  tlie  young  polype  catches  food  for  itself,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  mntuved 
to  commence  an  independent  existence,  the  connecting  pedicle  gives  way,  and  tlie  young 
animal  is  free  and  independent. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  fact  of  an  organism  reproducing  itself  by 
flsBion  or  gemmation  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  Uie  possibility  that  it  may  al^o  be 
reproducetl  by  fecundated  ova.  That  this  is  the  case,  is  indeed  shown  in  the  instance  of 
the  worm  myriana,  and  a  very  lai:ge  number  of  corroborative  cases  mig^it  be  readily 
given. 

Ill  true  generation,  two  special  organs  are  required — a  female  organ  for  producing  the 
germ-cell  or  ovum,  and  a  male  organ  for  producing  the  sperm-cell  or  spermatozoon;  and 
each  form  of  penerative  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  a  formative 
orcan — in  the  feoinle,  termed  an  otaHum,  or  ovary,  and  in  the  male,  a  fe«/i'« — in  which 
the  reproductive  cells  are  formed,  and  which  is  essential;  and  an  efferent  duct,  by  which 
tlie  products  of  secretion  arc  caiTied  off.  The  male  and  female  organs  may  exist  in  sep- 
arate individuals,  or  they  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  giving  rise  to  the  condition 
known  aa  AwmopAfwKhm  (q.T.).  The  former  condition  is  termed  iw^xwa/ or  diceciovn. 
(tn<l  the  latter  uninegual  or  mmaciout.  For  a  ffeneral  description  of  the  clianges  which 
take  place  in  the  Impregnated  egg,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Developmekt 

OP  TITE  ESfBRTO, 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  mode  or  modes  of  reproduction  in  the 
different  claHses  of  animals,  beginning  with  the  lowest. 

In  the  subkingdom  ^uyrozoA,  reproduction  takes  place  by  all  tliree  modes,  viz.,  by 
flsainn,  gemmation,  and  impregnated  ova;  but  fission  is  here  the  predominating  form; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  infusoria  lhat  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  true  generation  ova 
and  spermatozoa.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  infusoria,  propagation  is  effected 
in  no  less  than  four  different  ways— viz.,  by  the  three  processes  already  described  iu  this 
article,  and  bv  a  process  known  as  "  encysfation."    See  iNrusonu. 

In  the  subkingdom  Cobi-entebata.  it  is  found  tliat  both  the  hydrozoa  and  the  antho- 
zoa  multiply  by  gemmation,  by  a  true  reproductive  process,  and  in  a  few  genera  by 
flesion. 

In  tlie  EcHmoDERBiATA,  flssion  has  been  observed  in  one  class,  the  hoIothuroUlea, 
which,  moreover,  have  distinct  sexual  organs  combined  in  the  same  individual.  In  the 
other  classes — the  echinoidea.  asteroidea,  and  crinoidea — the  sexes  are  separate,  and  gen- 
eration only  takes  pl^e  by  the  union  of  germs  or  ova  and  spermatozoa. 

In  the  Annelida,  true  generation  takes  place,  although,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
multiplication  sometimes  takes  place  by  fission.  In  the  lower  moUvmt  or  mdluscoidt, 
muUipiication  takes  place  by  gemmation  and  by  true  generation ;  whilst  in  the  higher 
mtMuaea,  multiplication  only  takes  place  by  true  generation. 

In  the  AsTicuiiATA — Insects,  crustaceans,  etc — distinct  generative  organs  are  always 
present,  and,  excepting  In  one  class  of  crustaceans — the  cirrhopoda — the  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct. 

In  the  Vertbbrata,  we  meet  with  the  highest  and  most  complex  development  of 
the  generative  function.  In  them,  with  a  doubtful  exception  in  the  case  of  one  ov  two 
genera  of  fishes,  the  sexes  are  always  distinct.  ^  i 
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The  ouemu  and  eartBagiTious  fishes  present  important  differences  in  their  reproductive 
organs  and  in  their  modes  of  reproduction:  In  tlie  osseous  fishes,  the  essenlial  female 
organ — the  ovary,  or  roe — consists  of  a  large  membranous  bag,  usually  in  two  lobes,  but 
sometimes  single.  Whea  distended  with  ova,  this  organ  tills  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
abdominal  cavitjr,  and  its  lining  membrane  Is  arrttiig^  in  folds,  wnerein  the  ova  are 
formed  and  retained  until  sufficiently  ripe  for  expulsion.  Tliey  then  escape  into  the 
ovarian  cavity,  and  are  expelled  in  almost  incredible  numbers  through  a  special  opening 
immediately  behind  the  anus  and  in  front  of  the  urinary  canal.  As  a  general  rule,  tho 
ova  of  fishes  are  impregnated  after  thetr  expulsion;  and  in  order  that  tbe  impregna- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  may  be  secured,  the  male  secretion  of  flshea— the  fluid 
containing  tUe  spermatozoa — is  very  abundant;  the  male  secreting  gland,  which  in 
fishes  is  termed  "the  milt"  or  "  soft  roe,"  being  equal  in  bulk  to  the  ovary  of  the  female. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  youi^  are  hatchra  in  the  ovary,  and  grow  to  a  consid- 
erable size  before  Uiey  are  born,  and  fa  these  cases — as,  for  example,  in  the  viviparous 
blcnny — impregnation  must  take  place  internally.  In  the  cartil^noua  fishes — as  tbe 
sharks  and  rays — the  generative  organs  are  of  a  higher  type.  The  eggs  are  always 
impregnated  within  the  body  of  the  lemale,  the  male  having  special  organs  by  which 
true  sexual  congress  is  effected,  and  tbe  ovaries  form  two  large  racemous  bunches,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  spine.  The  eggs  are  large  in  size,  and  comparatively  small  in  nuni- 
bcr;  aud  as  each  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary,  it  ia  seized  by  a  true  oviduct,  which  fur- 
nishes it  with  lulditional  protective  coverings.  About  the  middle  of  this  tube  "there  is 
a  thick  glandular  mass,  destined  to  secrete  a  homy  shell,  in  which  the  yelk  and  white  of 
tlie  egg  become  incased.  The  e^,  when  completed,  lias  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  pil- 
low-case,  with  the  four  corners  lengthened  out  into  long  tendrll-like  cords,  wherel^  the 
egg  is  entangled  among  tbe  sen-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  brittle  egg-shell 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves;  hence  the  necessity  for  ^e  cor- 
neous nature  of  tbe  envelope;  and  yet  how  is  the  feeble  embryo  to  escape  from  such  a 
tougii  and  leather-like  cradle?  *  Tliis  has  likewise  been  provided  for.  The  egg  remains 
permanently  open  at  one  extremity;  the  slightest  pressure  from  within,  therefore,  sepa- 
rates the  7;Uvular  lips  of  the  opening,  and  no  sooner  lias  the  little  shark  thus  extricated 
itself  from  its  connnement/Uuin  the  two  sides  close  so  accurately  that  the  flBsoiu  is 
imperceptible."— R.  Jones's  General  OaUine  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  1841,  p.  584. 

In  the  ampltibia  or  batracliia,  the  sexes  are  more  closely  associated  than  In  the  osseous 
fishes,  the  ova  being  generally  impregnated  by  the  male  as  they  escape  from  the  abdom- 
iual  cavity  of  the  lemale.  The  mode  of  reproduction  of  one  amphibian,  the  Surinam 
to:id,  is  remarkable  and  anomalous.    Sec  Pipa. 

Ill  the  true  reptiles,  tbe  male  sexual  organs  become  more  perfect,  instruments  being 
given  to  facilitate  the  impregnation  of  the  female  during  that  congress  of  the  sexes  which 
now  becomes  essential  to  fecundation. 

In  birds,  the  generative  organs  present  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  the  higher  reptiles. 
There  is  onljr  a  single  ovary  (the  left)  that  has  a  bunch-like  or  raccnous  appearance;  the 
ri«ht,  with  its  oviduct,  t)eing  always  atrophied  or  rudimentary— a  remarkable  violalion 
of  symmetry,  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  lungs  of  serpents.  As  prolonged 
uterogestatioQ  would  be  incompatible  with  flight,  incubation  here  attains  its  highest  per- 
fection. 

In  mammnls,  a  new  organ  for  the  first  time  appears,  from  which  that  important  class 
derives  its  name.  In  most  of  them  (see  Mahmalu.  and  Pi.ACEnTA),  a  temporary 
organ,  termed  the  placenta,  is  also  formed,  by  which  the  fetns  Is  nourlslied  during  uter- 
ine existence. 

For  further  detidls  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Quatre- 
ftigcs's  Ramble*  of  a  Naturalist,  and  to  his  Metamorphoms  of  Man  and  the  I/neer  Animal*  ; 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson's  article  "  Ovum"  in  the  Oj/elopadia  ^Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Dr. 
CiXTpeaXefs  Comparative  Physiology;  A'aA\Xi'K^\\i\L'Qt'^Bntwiekdung8geschic^ 
uitdder  hdheren  Thiere. 

BEPBOSUCIIOH  m  PLAITS.   See  Plaht,  Vboetable  Fhtbioloot,  and  Fbcuhda- 

TIOK. 

SEFTILE8  {Lat.  repo,  I  creep),  constitute  a  class  of  the  subkingdom  verf^mita,  lying 
between  the  classes  of  amphibians  and  birds.  They  may  be  briefly  characterized  ns 
being  cold-blooded,  having  a  heart  composed  of  only  three  cavities — viz.,  two  auricles 
and  a  single  ventricle,  and  as  breathing  by  lungs  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence ;  in  which  respect  they  differ  nom  the  amphibians,  which  some  zoologists  asso- 
ciate with  them,  and  which,  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence,  are  furnished  with  gills 
for  aquatic  respiration.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  orders:  I.  Ophidia,  or  ser- 
jwnte;  2.  Sauria.  or  lizards;  8.  Loricaia,  or  crocodiles;  and  4.  CfoJimto,  or  tortoises;  so 
that  in  so  far  as  external  form  is  concerned,  the  members  of  this  class  present  a  far 
greater  diversity  than  is  observed  amongst  the  members  of  the  other  classes  of  verte- 
brates. 

With  Uie  exception  of  the  tortoises,  the  reptiles  in  general  are  of  an  elongated  form, 
the  body  being  often  nearly  eylindricnl,  and  usually  terminating  in  a  very  long  tail.  In 
a  conslderAble  numl>cr  (as  the  serpents  and  some  of  the  lizards)  no  traces  of  limbs  are 
apparent;  in  some  (as  certain  llzaras),  the  limbs  arie  nidimen^pieVt^^eiiOl@^«@iiuler 
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the  limbs  axe  fully  developed,  althongh  not  to  the  extent  to  which  deTelopment  takes 
place  In  birds  or  quadrupeds,  as  the  feet  rarely  BiifBce  to  keep  the  belly  from  the  ground. 
Tlie  outer  covering  of  the  body  presents  several  well-murked  varieties.  lo  a  few  of  the 
lizardy,  the  skin  is  covered  with  regular  scales,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  bonjr  and 
liorny  matter,  and  lying  over  each  other  like  those  of  fishes;  in  moat  lizards  and  m  ser- 
pents, there  are  scales  uud  plates  developed  on  the  surfiice  of  the  corium  or  true_  sUu, 
and  covered  over  with  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  off  at  intervals,  the  moult  fonning  an 
ac^rate  cast  of  the  body  of  the  animal;  while  in  the  crocodiles and.tortotses  the  scales  are 
converted  into  true  bony  plates,  which  In  the  former  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin,  and  in  the  latter  are  united  with  the  ribs,  sternum,  etc.,  of  the  interual  skeleton, 
to  form  the  complete  bony  case  into  which  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  animal  can  lie 
retracted. 

The  skeleton  is  completely  ossified  In  aU  reptiles,  and  presents  many  points  of  icterest 
to  the  philosophical  anatomist,  into  which  we  have  uot  space  to  enier.  iu  the  skeleton  of 
the  crocodiles  and  lizards,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  of  the  regions  of  tlieneck,  tnmk, 
and  tail.  The  total  number  of  vertebrie  is  often  ereat,  but  It  is  chietly  in  the  caudal 
region  that  the  excess  occurs;  there  being  86  eaudal  vertehrw  in  the  crocodile,  and  115 
in  ihe  monster  Uzard.  In  the  serpents,  flie  vertebral  column  is  moi-e  abundantly  subdi- 
vided than  in  any  other  auimid;  the  numher  of  verteline  in  the  python  being  422.  of 
wliich  about  six-seveuths  possess  ribs  articulated  to  their  boilics  by  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.  By  the  motion  which  is  thus  allowed  to  the  ribs,  they  become  in  some  degree 
iusii-uments  of  progression.  Iu  the  reptiles  generally  {excepting  the  tortoises),  one  sur- 
face of  each  centrum  (or  body)  of  the  vertebra  is  concave  and  the  other  convex; 
while  in  the  tortoit^s  these  surfaces  are  flat.  The  true  ^uU  is  small,  the  bulk  of  the 
head  being  made  up  by  the  jiiwbones.  As  the  sutures  separating  the  Individual  bones 
never  become  obliterated,  the  reptilian  skuU 
is  well  adtipted  to  illustrate  the  true  struc- 
ture of  the  vertebral  skeleton.  In  Fig.  1  we 
have  the  skull  of  the  crocodile.  1  Is  the 
principal  frontal,  divided  in  the  senwnt  into 
two  parts;  2,3,  are  the  anteiior  and  4,  4  the 
fogUriorp-ontah;  7  is  (heparietal  6(»7i/,whicli 
IS  usually  single  in  reptiles,  12, 12  are  the 
mattoid  bona  (homologous  to  the  mastoid 
process  in  man);  17,  17  are  the  inteimcL^la- 
ri£8;  18,  18  are  the  maxiOariei;  20,  20  are  Fro.  No.  l.— SkuU  of  Crocodile, 

the  TUuaU;  23  is  the  temporal  bone  (corresponding  to  the  squamous  portion  of  the  human 
bone);  34,  35,  36,  87,  are  the  dental,  the  articular,  the  angular,  and  the  opercular  portions 
of  the  inferior  mnxilia,  or  lower  jaw;  a  is  the  tympanic  bone,  which  supports  the  drum 
of  the  ear;  b  is  the  ^gomatic  or  malar  bone:  and  c,  c  the  laehryraaU.  The  lower  Jaw 
(except  in  the  tortoises)  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  composed  of  a  number  of  seps- 
rate  pieces:  there  being  lour  or  five  in  each  half -jaw  in  serpents,  while  in  crocodiles  and 
lizards  each  half  is  divided  into  at  least  five,  and  generally  six  pieces,  which  are  united 
by  suture.  The  four  most  important  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is  probably  (as  Dr.  Buckland  suggested  in  his  Bridgewater  Ireatite)  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  fracture,  wtiich  would  otber\^'ise  attend  the  snapping  together  of 
their  elongated  laws. 

The  bones  of  the  extremities,  except  in  the  serpents,  which  have  no  limbs,  correspond 
with  those  occurring  in  the  higher  vertebrala. 

The  mouth,  except  iu  the  chelontans,  is  usually  provided  with  conical  teeth,  adnpted 
rather  for  seizing  and  holding  prey,  than  for  dividing  and  masticating  food.  Tliese 
teeth,  like  those  of  fishes,  are  successionnl;  that  is  to  say,  new  teelh  are  being  coustantly 
developed,  whilst  the  older  ones  are  regularly  shed.  In  the  crocodiles,  three,  or  even 
four  generations  of  teeth,  sheathed  one  wltbln  the  other,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  same 
socket.  In  some  instances,  the  teeth  are  attached  solely  to  the  jaws,  while  in  others 
tlicv  are  also  attached  to  the  pterygoid  or  palate  bones.  In  clielonians.  the  teeth  are 
rep^.nc^d  by  a  homy  beak,  which,  according  to  the  habits'  of  the  animal,  is  adapted 
for  bruising  as  well  as  Cutting,  and  which  in  some  species  constitutes  a  somewhat  formid- 
aXi'.e  weapon. 

The  digestive  organs  present  Jess  marked  differences  than  the  osseous  system.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  chelonians,  all  reptiles  are  carnivorous,  and  swallow  their  prey 
whole.  Hence  the  jaws  are  adnpted,  by  their  mobilitv  and  sub^livision  into  segments, 
to  open  very  widely,  and  the  oesophagus  is  capable  oi  great  dilatation.  The  tongue  is 
commonly  free,  olouiraied.  and  bifid,  except  in  the  crocodiles,  in  which  it  is  immovable, 
whence  the  popular  idea  that  these  animals  do  not  possess  this  organ.  The  stomach  Is 
sometimes  srnrccly  larger  than  the  (psopluifius  ana  intestines  (as  in  serpents),  while  in 
other  eases  it  forms  a  sac  of  considerable  size.  In  either  case,  it  Is  capable  of  great 
dilatation.  A  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  are  always  present,  the  two  former  glands 
pouring  their  secretions  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inteptine.  which  is  phort.  wide,  and 
not  much  twisted,  ond  divided  into  two  portions,  corresponding  lo  the  small  and  large 
tnlestincs  of  mammals,  by  a  valve.  It  finally  terminates  in  a  wide  cloaca,  into  which 
the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  usually  open.  The^n^aperblEK^infi 
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cloaca  is  irannerM  in  serpents  and  lizards,  and  longitudinal  In  crocodiles  and  tortoises. 
These  pecullniities  in  the  anal  aperture  are  accomcanied  by  remarkable  diflercnces  in 
the  external  generative  organs  of  the  male,  and  seem  to  divide  the  class  into  two  greaX 
sections. 

It  Is  in  their  circulating  and  respiratory  oi%nns  that  reptiles  present  the  most  marked 

characteriBtics.-  Like  birds  and  mammals  they  breathe  air,  but  like  fishes,  tbt-y  nre 
cold-blooded.  The  reason  why  they  are  unable  to  sustain  a  fixed  temperature  above  ami 
indeptndeat  of  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  is  due  partly  to  the  arrangement  of  f  lie 
blooa-veesels  (see  Cikciilation),  and  partly  to  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  The  Innga 
are  usually  of  large  size;  but  as  they  are  not  subdivided,  as  in  mammals  and  birds,  inio 
innumerable  micvoscopic  air-cclls,  the  real  aerating  surface  is  comparatively  finialt.  In 
severul  orders,  they  are  merely  capacious  bags,  whose  vascular  or  aerating  surface  is 
but  slightly  increased  by  sacculi  developed  in  their  cells.  In  serpents,  the  pulmonnry 
arrangement  is  suigular,  one  lung  {usually  the  right  one)  being  of  extraordinary  lengili, 
while  the  other  remains  altogether  rudimentary.  It  is  in  the  tortoises  and  crocodiles  ihai 
the  lung  is  most  highly  deveFoped.  This  inferiority  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  rep- 
tiles is  further  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  means  for  the  continuous  introducthm 
and  expulsion  of  air  which  are  observed  in  birds,  and  still  more  in  mammals,  and  which 
arc  described  in  the  article  Rksfibation. 

The  cerebral  portion  of  the  nervotm  system  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  flsbes, 
but  the  cerebral  bemiapheres  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  optic  lobes,  while  the  cere- 
iK'llum  is  usually  smaller.  Tlie  organs  of  the  senses  are  better  developed  than  in  fishes. 
Tho  eye  is  always  present  in  reptiles,  and  presents  no  remarkable  peculiarity.  We  here 
fir&t  meet  with  a  special  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  this  delicate  organ;  "for 
while  iu  serpents  the  skin  of  the  head  passes  continuously  in  front  of  the  eyes,  merely 
becoming  transparent  where  it  covers  the  coraea,  it  is  doubled  in  most  other  reptiles 
into  two  folds,  constitutinz  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  which  can  be  drawn  together 
by  a  sphincter  muscle;  and  wc  also  find  a  rudiment  of  a  third  eyelid,  formed  by  an  nddi- 
ttona!  fold  of  membrane  at  the  inner  angle,  which  is  so  completely  developed  in  croco- 
diles as  to  form  a  nictitating  membrane,  tliat  can  be  drawn  completely  across  the  eye  »s 
in  birds,  by  a  muscle  specially  adapted  for  that  purpose," — Carpenter's  General' and 
Comparative  Pliysiology,  8d  ed,  p.  4S6.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  more  highly  developed 
than  iu  fislies  or  amphibia.  There  is  no  external  auditory  canal,  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  being  covered  externally  by  the  integument  of  the  head.  The  sensefi  of  taste 
and  touch  are  probably  obtuse  in  most  animals  of  this  class,  and  from  its  structure,  the 
tongue  is  probably  rather  an  oivao  of  touch  than  of  true  taste. 

All  repttlcB  are  oviparous  atiimals.  Certain  species,  howe^•e^,  retain  their  ova  In  a 
sort  of  uterine  cavity,  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  oviduct  near  Its  termination  in  the 
cloaca,  until  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  enveloping 
membrane  burets  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  so  that  the  young  are  nctuslly 
born  alive — a  mo(fe  of  genenition  to  which  the  term  OTon'ojjiirtJW  is  applied.  The  eggs 
are  relatively  large,  and  are  furnished  with  a  very  large  yelk,  for  the  nutrition  of  tEe 
young  animal.  They  are  inclosed  in  a  pai-chment-like  shell,  which  contains  vei-y  little 
calcareous  matter.  They  are  usually  deposited  in  warm  sandy  places,  well  exposed  lo 
the  sun,  or  in  dunghills,  in  which  the  heat  induced  by  the  putrefRCtive  process  facililiites 
the  final  stage  of  embryonic  development,  Lizards  lay  from  8  to  12  eggs,  serpents  fnim 
10  to  50.  tortoises  from  20  to  28,  and  crocodiles  from  20  to  60.  In  this  respect  they  dillM 
widely  from  the  amphibia,  some  of  which  lay  as  nian^  as  1200  eggs.  The  common  opin- 
ion that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  cg^,  the  reptiles  take  no  further  care  of  tlieir 
progeny,  is  erroneous.  Crocodiles  and  lizards  have  been  observed  to  watch  the  pinccs 
which  they  have  chosen  as  their  nest;  and  the  pythons  (at  all  evdnts,  when  iu  captivity) 
coll  themselves  around  their  eggs,  and  keep  up  a  temperature  veiy  considerably  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The  sexes  are  always  separate;  and  the  male  genera- 
tive organs,  which  are  far  more  hlglily  developed  than  in  amphibians,  present  peculiari- 
ties which,  in  association  with  the  position  of  the  anal  aperture,  have  been  adopted  b; 
zoologists  as  a  basis  of  classification. 

In  relation  to  their  habitat,  it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  the  tortoises  and  cortaio 
serpents  are  esscntiallv  aquatic  animals  (some  inhabiting  fresh,  and  some  salt  water), 
which  rarely  seek  the  land  except  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  e^i.  Seipenta,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  affect  moist  places  lo  the  neighborhood  of  water,  although  som; 
are  Inhabitants  of  drj-  sandy  deserts.  Lizards  for  the  most  part  frequent  the  sandy  dis- 
tricts of  hot  and  tropical  regions,  and  eitlier  burrow  in  the  ground  or  live  in  holes  in 
trees,  walls,  etc.  Repiiles  generally  predominate  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  glolx;.  in 
which  alone  tlie  largest  kinds  are  to  be  found.  In  the  northern  countries,  comparatively 
few  species  are  found,  and  these  pass  a  great  portion  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  hil>enia- 
tion  (q.v.)  or  torpidity.  Dr.  Carpenter  puts  down  2,000  as  about  the  probable  number 
of  existing  species  of  reptiles.  Schinz  states  that  in  £urope  there  are  7  tortoises,  38  ser- 
pents, and  85  lizards.  The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  reptile  is 
that  of  M.M.  Dumerll  and  Bidron,  in  9  volumes;  it  is  entitled  Erpeiotoffie  Qinerale,  on 
mat.  liat.  OmpUU  dea  ReptOet  (Paris,  1884-64>. 

BEF0BLIG  (Lat.  ret  puiUoa,  the  public  good),  a  political  community  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged,  not  in  a  heredituy  dilef,  bt^.^i^|^|^^^^«^^u[|^vlleged 
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members  the  communLty,  or  in  the  whole  communitj.  According  to  the  constitutioa 
of  the  govenuQg  body,  a  republic  may  therefore  vary  from  the  ir.06t  excludve  oligarchy 
to  a  pure  democmcy.  The  several  repuUics  of  Greece,  and  that  of  Rome  were,  at  the 
outset  at  least,  aristocratic  communities.  The  medisval  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
the  otlier  Italian  towns  were  also  more  or  less  aristocratic.  The  sovereign  power  was 
held  to  be  vested  in  the  fraochised  cilizeoB,  and  every  function— legislative,  executive, 
or  iudicial— not  exercised  directly  by  that  body,  could  only  be  exercised  by  parties 
deriving  their  authority  from  it.  But  the  extent  of  the  franchise,  and  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising it,  varied  much  m  these  civic  communities;  and  the  most  prosperous  and  long- 
lived  was  Venice,  which  was  also  the  most  aristocratic  of  them  all.  In  the  16th  c,  toe 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  on  tliehr  revolt  from  Spain,  adopted  a  republican 
form  of  government,  as  did  Switzerland  on  Ixjcom iug  independeut  of  the  Gennan  empire. 
Great  Britain  was  nominally  a  republic  for  eleven  years  (from  1549  to  1660).  France 
■was  a  republic  from  1793  to  1805,  and  from  1848  to  1853;  and  the  republic  was  amiin 
proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1870.  Such  government  as  Spain  had  between  Feb.,  1878,  and  Dec 
81,  1874,  was  of  a  republican  form.  Switzerland  is  also  a  republic;  since  1848  more 
democratic  than  formerly.  Tiie  otlier  republics  of  Europe  are  the  diminutive  states 
of  San  Marino  and  AndorzB;  and,  in  certun  respects,  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lttbeck.  The  most  importa&t  of  modern  republics  Is  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America— dating  from  its  separation  from  Great  Britain— where  pure  democ- 
racy has  heen  tried  on  a  bcaIo  unfeiiown  elsewhere.  Except  during  the  shori-lived 
empire  from  1863-67.  Mexico  has  been  a  republic  since  1824.  Nine  republics  at  present 
exist  in  South  America^Peru,  Chili,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Colombia  or  New  Gniiiada, 
Venezuela,  Ecu;idor,  Uraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  In  the  republics  of 
tlie  ancient  world,  the  franchised  classes  exercised  their  power  directly  without  any 
system  of  delegation  or  represeotatino.  The  same  was  at  first  the  case  in  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, where,  however,  representative  government  has  l>een  gradually  introduced.  Mod- 
ern republics  have  been  foonded  on  the  representative,  not  the  direct,  system,  which  can 
hardly  exist  except  in  a  community  that  is  very  small  and  concentrated  as  to  space. 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  federal  republics,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  states  lK)und  together  by  a  treaty,  so  as  to  present  to  the  external  world 
the  a,ppejiniuce  of  one  state  with  a  central  government,  which  iias  the  power  of  cnacftlng 
laws  and  issuing  orders  which  are  directly  binding  on  the  individual  citizens. 

REPUBLIC,  a  «o.  in  n.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska;  drained  by  the  Republican 
river;  al>out  735  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,913—12,657  of  Amerirsn  birth.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  with  an  extensive  growth  of  timber  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  priucipal  produc- 
tions are  corn,  wheat,  and  live  stoclt.   Co.  seat,  Belleville. 

BEFUB'LIC&H,  a  party  name  in  American  politics,  which  has  had  at  different  times 
diffen/iit  sii^niticiitions.  At  tlie  adoption  of  tlie  federal  constitution  in  1787.  and  while 
its  ratification  by  the  several  states  was  under  discussion,  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  piirties — the  federalists,  headed  by  WaHhington  and  tiM  elder  Adams;  and  the  anti- 
fcderali^ts  (who  afterward  took  the  name  of  reptibllcanB),  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson 
aud  Mudison.  The  federalists  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  centralized  government;  the 
republicans  advocated  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of  the  people;  and 
tlnally  secured  those  amendments  and  additions  to  the  constitution  which  were  intended 
to  guarantee  state  rights,  and  which  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  to 
congress  by  the  conslitntion  are  retained  by  the  states  or  the  people.  _  During  the 
French  revolution  and  the  wars  which  nucceeacd  it,  the  federal  party  sympathized  with 
England,  while  the  republicans  favored  the  French .  and  being  in  power,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  declared  war  against  England  In  1812,  a  measnrc  which  the 
federalists  violently  opposed,  going  so  far  in  the  Hartford  convention  as  to  threaten  a 
dLssoIntion  of  the  union.  Durin™  the  political  excitements  of  this  period,  wlien  the 
excesses  of  the  French  revolution  had  thrown  n  certain  degree  of  odium  upon  its  sup- 
porters, the  republicans  were  stigmatized  by  their  opponents  a.H  democrats.  The  name, 
given  as  a  reproach,  was  soon  aofjpted;  and  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  called 
itself  dcmocmtic  republican,  and  its  members  were  usually  called  democrats;  while  the 
fiame  of  fetlei'alist  having  become  unpopular  by  lite  opposition  of  the  pariy  to  the  war 


of  whi^,  which  was  the  name  taken  by  Uie  "  disloyal "  party  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, the  "loyal"  party  being  called  toriea.  The  whigsof  1840  repudiated  alike  ttie 
principles  and  name  of  the  fedenilists;  they  professed  to  lie  followers  of  Jefferson,  and 
called  themselves  democratic  whigs. 

In  the  effort  to  elect  Mr.  Fremont  in  1856,  and  in  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860, 
the  whig  party,  deserted  by  many  of  its  more  conservative  memliers,  known  as  old 
wliigs,  but  re-enforced  by  a  larger  number  of  free-soil  democrats  and  atMlitionists, 
adopted  the  name  of  republicans,  and  were  called  by  their  opponents  black  republicans, 
from  their  anti-^^avery  tendencies.  In  the  presidential  contest  of  1864,  the  republicans. 
Imping  to  secure  the  support  of  the  war  or  union  dcmocrati,  adopted  the  name  of  the 
"  union  party,"  while  they  went  further  than  the  ancient  federalists  in  support  of  a 
strong  centralized  government.  The  federalist,  national  republican,  whig,  and  republi- 
can party  has  been  eaaeutially  the  same,  aud  for  the  most  part  a  New  England  Qf^p^- 
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ern  party— Itspriccipal  leaders  having  been  John  Adams,  Jodah  Qu!dct,  Alex.  Hamil- 
ton, Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Ulysses 
Grant.  The  democratic  party  has  its  centers  in  .Virginia  and  New  York,  and  was  Ibe 
party  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Van  Bnren,  Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan. 
The  former  party  advocated  a  construction  of  tbe  constitution  farorable  to  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government,  a  national  bank,  and  a  high  protective  tariff;  the  democratic 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  held  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  a  careful 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government,  an  independent  ti'easury,  a  specie 
currency,  and  free-trade,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  There  was,  30  years  ago.  a 
respectable  wbig  minority  in  most  of  tlte  southern  states,  and  in  two  or  three,  whig 
majorities;  but  when  the  whig  party  adopted  atwlition,  and  took  the  name  republican, 
every  southern  state  voted  wi£  the  democratic  party.  Since  the  civil  war,  the  people  of 
tlie  southern  states  have  been  still  more  dosely  attached  to  the  democrats. — Other  party 
names  met  with  In  American  political  wridngs  are  of  a  local,  factional,  or  temporary 
character.  "  Blue-light  federalist"  was  a  name  given  to  those  who  were  believed  to 
have  made  friendly  sign^s  to  British  ships  in  the  war  of  1812.  *'  Barn-burner"  was 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  section  of  the  democracy  suppoeed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  "anti-renters."  The  "soft  shells"  were  "free-soil  democrats,  in  favor  of 
excluding  slavery  from  the  territories  and  future  states  of  the  union;  while  the  "bard 
shells"  were  in  favor  of  what  they  held  to  be  the  rights  of  the  south.  The  more  wldelv- 
knowD  name  of  "  locofoco,"  applied  to,  and  good-naturedly  accepted  by  the  democratic 

Snrty,  arose  from  the  fact,  tiiat  a  meeting  of  a  section  of  the  party  in  Tammany  hall,  its 
few  Yoric  headquarters,  having  been  deprived  of  light  by  the  turning  off  of  the  gas,  nt 
tiic  order  of  the  party  managers,  lighted  up  the  hall  with  candles,  by  the  aid  of  lucifor 
or  toco-foco  matclies,  and  so  ptassed  its  resolutions.  "  Copperhead,"  the  name  of  a  ven- 
omous serpent,  was  applied  to  the  peace  party  by  the  advocates  of  the  war  for  the  union. 

BEFULSIOV,  like  caloric.  luminous  corpuscles,  and  other  crude  hypotheses  of 
medieeviil  times  appears  to  be  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  The  apparent  repulsion 
between  the  particles  of  a  gas,  in  virtue  of  whicb  it  exerts  pressure  on  the  containing 
vessel,  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  motion  (see  Heat).  A  wet  cork  and  an  oiled  one, 
floating  on.  water,  repel  each  other — a  phenomenoti  fully  accounte<l  for  by  capillary 
attraetton;  as  is  that  of  the  apparent  repulsion  of  mercury  by  glass,  which  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  fact,  that  merouiy  attracts  itself  more  than  it  attracts  riass.  No  one  now 
believes  that  a  balloon  rises  while  a  stone  falls  because  the  former  is  repelled,  and  tlie 
latter  attracted,  by  the  earth.  The  last  is  a  very  good  example,  because  it  clearly  shows 
how  apparent  repulsion  may  be  the  result  of  attraction.  The  eaitli  attracts  tlje  balloon 
leas  than  it  attracts  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium  (air)  in  which  it  floats;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  pressure  of  the  nir  oa  the  balloon  is  more  than  suflicient  to  support  iis 
weight.  The  moon  raises  tides  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  her,  but  also  on 
that  furthest  from  her.  No  one  imagines  that  she  attracts  the  nearec  water,  and  repels 
the  further.  We  know  that  she  attracts  the  nearer  water  more,  and  the  further  less, 
than  she  attracts  the  earth;  and  that  the  apparent  repulsion  is  thus  merely  a  difference 
of  attractions. 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  how  we  are  to  account  generally  for  repulsion  in  electricity 
(q.v.V  magnetism  (q.v.),  and  electro-magnetism  (q.v.l,  though  many  of  tbese  phenomena 
are  known  (especially  by  the  beautiful  experimenlal  resemihes  of  Faraday)  to  bear 
explanatioQB  precisely  amdogous  to  that  of  the  btilloon  above  alluded  to.  There  are 
also  very  curious  problems,  apparently  involving  repulsion,  connected  with  the  behav- 
ior of  the  tails  of  comets.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  all  probability,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  account  for  all  these  phenomena  by  simple  differences  of  attraction 
on  the  body  Influenced  and  the  medium  which  surrounds  it.  Our  real  difficulty  will 
thus  be  reduced  to  the  explanatioa  of  attraction  itself,  which  promises  to  be  a  problem 
of  a  far  higher  order  of  complexity.  For  an  account  of  some  of  the  modem  specula- 
tions on  this  subject,  see  Foock. 

SEPUTB,  in  Scoteh  law,  is  used  sometimes  as  a  technical  term,  which  It  is  not  in 
English  law.  Thus,  a  habit  and  repute  thief  is  one  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  noton- 
oiisty  a  thief.  So  habit  and  repute  marriaee  is  a  marriage  constituted  between  parties 
who  have  notoriouaty  lived  as  man  and  wife,  and  are  supposed  nelc^bors  and  iriendB 
to  be  married,  though  there  never  was  a  regular  marriage. 

SEFVIED  OWnBBHIP  Is  a  phrase  used  in  the  English  bankruptcy  law  to  denote 
that  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  his  honkruptey  was  apparently  the  owner  of  Koods  in 
his  possession.  The  general  rule  Is,  that  whatever  belonged  to  me  iHinkrupt  at  uiat  date 
goes  to  his  assi^ees  in  bankruptey,  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  and  distributibn  of  the  pro- 
ceeds among  his  creditors.  But  as  a  trader  often  has  the  goods  of  others  in  his  posses- 
sion with  their  consent,  and  tbus  has  the  appearance  of  a  greater  capital  or  stock  than 
he  possesses,  and  thereby  obtains  greater  credit  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bankrupt  act  that  If  the  bankrupt  at  tiie  date  of  Ms  baokniptcy  shall,  with 
tlie  consent  of  the  true  owner,  hare  in  his  possession,  order,  or  disposition  any  goods  or 
chattels  whereof  he  was  the  reputed  owner,  or  whereof  he  had  taken  upon  him  the 
sale,  alteration,  or  disposition  as  owner,  the  bankrnptcy  court  shall  have  power  to  order 
the  same  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  crecUtors  nni^mo^adlpiptcy. 
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The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  deceit  by  a  trader  from  the  apparent  possession  of  prop- 
erty to  which  he  is  not  entitled ;  as  it  makes  the  real  owners  of  goods  who  Intnist  them 
to  a  trader,  carefu'.,  that  they  run  the  risk  of  the  goods  being  seized  for  tlie  general  l)cn- 
efit  of  the  creditors.  Wliere,  however,  the  articles  in  possession  of  the  bankmpi  are  of 
Uiat  peculiar  deflcription  that  they  are  naturally  calculated  to  excite  an  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  creditors  as  lo  whose  they  are,  it  is  otherwise.  Thus,  pictures  deposited  with  a 
bankrupt  to  take  cbai:ge  of,  as  they  do  not  1^  to  any  em»ieouB  belief  on  the  part  of 
persons  dealing  with  him.  so  they  do  not  fall  to  be  sold  and  divided  as  part  of  his  assets. 
A  similar  doctrine  exists  in  Scotland  by  the  common  law,  and  is  therefore  applied  to 
other  cases  than  bankruptcy.  By  the  mercantile  amt-ndment  act,  18  and  20  Vict.  c.  60, 
s.  1.  in  order  to  assimilate  the  law  to  that  of  Eogliind,  it  was  tleclared  that  goods  fold, 
but  not  delivered,  shall  not  he  attachable  by  the  creditors  of  the  seller,  lo  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  purchaser  or  others  from  enforcing  delivery  of  the  same,  and  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  to  dcananddeUvezy  of  such  goods  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  sale,  shall  be 
attachable  by  the  creditora  of  the  purehaser. 

SMWnt'iAt  a  t.  of  Spain.  In  the  modem  province  of  Caenfa,  and  about  80  m.  s.e.  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  contains  au  iudustrioos  population,  amonntlng  to  10,S00. 
who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics. 

BEQVE8T8,  CocBT  OF,  an  ancient  court  of  equity  in  England,  inferior  to  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  presided  over  by  the  lord  privy  seaj.  It  was  abolished  by  16  and  17 
Char.  I.,  c.  10.  Also,  a  local  tribunal  ^own  Hkewlse  by  the  name  of  court  of  con- 
.suence)  instituted  in  London  by  Henry  VlII.  for  the  recof  ery  of  small  debts,  with  juris- 
du-tion  between  citizens  and  freemen  in  questions  of  de"bt  or  damage  under  408 
afterward  extended  to  questions  under  £5.  Similar  local  tribunals  were  instituted  by 
act  of  parliament  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  they  have  all  been  supeneded  hr 
the  county  couita. 

BX'QVIEM  (Lat  reguiet,  rest),  a  dirge  or  solemn  service  for  the  dead  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  It  consists  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass  pro  fiddSnu  d^n«Mi  (for- 
the  faithful  departed),  the  first  words  of  the  introit  of  which  are  raptiem  aternam. 

Il£<^niSITION,  in  international  law,  besides  meaning  the  demand  made  by  the 
authorities  of  one  nation  or  state  upon  those  of  another  for  the  rendering  up  (or 
extradition)  of  an  alleged  criminal,  is  used  aleo  in  the  rules  of  war  as  nearly  synony- 
mouBwilh  the  word  "contribution."  The  distinction  made  is  that  a  requisition  is  a 
demand  upon  the  people  of  an  invaded  country  to  furnish  such  things  as  provisions, 
forage,  transportation,  or  even  labor;  while  a  contribution  ts  a  payment  in  money  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  military  or  civil  government  established.  The  former  term, 
liowever.  Is  generally  used  to  cover  all  demands  u^n  the  people  of  the  conquered 
country.  It  Is  now  well  settled  tbat  rhe  rights  of  private  citizens  should  be  respected 
and  their  property  secured  from  pillage.  It  is  the  rule  of  most  <;ivi]ized  nations  that 
supplies  or  labor  demanded  should  be  paid  for  after  the  war,  and  receipts  giv«n  at  the 
time.  This  is  the  principle  laid  dowu  in  the  Irutruetims  for  the  Armiet  of  the  UniUd 
SttttM  in  the  Field.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  inflict  severe  requisitions  in  the  way  | 
of  flnes  on  an  offending  district  or  town  as  a  penalty.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
such  meaaurea  are  rar^  Justifiable  and  are*  of  little  practical  benefit  to  those  who 
emp)(^  them. 

BKU'DOS  (Ft.,  behind  the  back),  the  wall  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  large  fire- 
place, etc.  In  <-liurches,  the  reredos  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  screen  dctacheil  from 
tbe  east  wall,  and  is  iovarfably  ornamented  wiih  niches,  statues,  etc.,  or  with  ptdntings 
or  tapestry.   Very  fine  examples  exist  at  Durham,  Bt.  Albans,  etc. 

BESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  Battle  op,  May  9,  1846,  between  6.000  Mexican  troops 
under  gen.  Arista,  and  2.000  Americans  under  gen.  Taylor,  ending  after  a  short  engage- 
ment  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans.  The  ravine  in  which  it  occurred,  covered  by  a 
thick  growth  of  palm  trees,  is  in  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  4  m.  n.  of  Brownsville,  and  8  m. 
n.  of  Matamoras,  oa  tbe  road  from  Point  Isabel  to  Brownsville. 

BE'SCBIPTB  (Lat.  reteripia),  answers  of  the  popes  and  emperors  to  questions  in  juris- 
pnidence  oflScially  propounded  to  them.  JteacHpta  prindjnt  were  one  of  the  authority, 
tive  sourees  of  the  civil  law,  and  consisted  of  the  answers  of  the  emperor  to  those  who 
consulted  him.  either  as  oublic  functionaries  or  as  individuals,  on  questions  of  law. 
They  were  often  applied  for  bv  private  persons,  more  especiaUy  women  and  soldiers,  to 
solve  their  doQbts  or  grant  tliem  privileges.  The  rescripts  directed  to  corporate  and 
municipal  bodies  were  known  aa  pragmatietB  aancttortM,  a  name  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  public  law  of  Europe,  gee  Pbaomatio  Sanction.  Rescripts  might  gradually 
come  to  have  the  force  of  law,  in  so  far  as  their  determinations  in  particular  cases  were  of 
general  application. 

BB8CVI,  in  English  law.  Is  the  illenil  delivery  and  discharge  of  a  prisoner  or  of 
goods  out  of  the  custody  of  the  law.  If,  for  example,  a  tenant  whose  goods  are  dis- 
tndned  for  rent,  take  them  by  force  from  the  bailiff,  the  distrainer  has  a  right  of  action 
agitinst  a  tenant  or  person  who  rescues  the  goods.  Whra  a  prisoner  is  In  custody  for 
felony,  and  Is  rescued,  the  rescon  commits  a  fdtmy.   So  the  rescofl  of  a^prlsoner  for 
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debt  is  an  indictable  offenae,  puniahable  bjr  imprisonmont  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods. 

BS8XCTI01T  or  Excision  of  Jootts  is  an  operation  in  wbicli  the  diseased  bone  of  a 
Joint  is  cut  out,  in  place  of  cutting  off  the  whole  limb.  Dr.  Druitt,  in  his  able  summary 
on  this  subject  in  Tlte  Surgeon's  Vade-Meeum,  remarks,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  eetablished 
that  excision  is  on  the  whole  safer  than  amputation ;  less  Tiolence  is  done  to  the  body, 
fewer  great  arteries  and  nerves  are  injured,  and.  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
fewer  large  veins  are  divided,  and  as  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  only  ia  sawn  off,  and 
tlie  nicdttllnr^  canal  not  touched,  there  is  less  chance  of  pyiemia.  Lastly,  the  patient  is 
left  wi'b  an  imperfect  limb,  it  is  true,  but  with  oue  which,  in  most  cases,  is  highly  use- 
ful." The  operation  has  been  performed  on  the  ankle-joint,  the  elbow,  hip-joint,  knee, 
and  RliouMcr.  Few  subjects  have  in  recent  times  excited  more  discussion  among  sur- 
geons than  the  application  of  tliis  operation  to  the  knee-jolat.  The  operation  was  first 
performed  in  1762;  and  up  to  the  year  1880,  there  are  records  of  19  cases  out  of  which 
11  died.  Form  1880  to  1850,  the  operation  was  never  performed,  and  was  generally  con- 
demned ;  but  in  the  last-named  year,  it  was  revived  by  prof.  FerguSBOn,  and  is  now  a 
frequent  and  regularly  recognized  operation.  "The  cases,"  says  Dr.  Druitt,  "in  which 
it  oiiglit  to  be  performed,  are,  gcneralljr  speaking,  such  cases  of  injury  or  disease  as 
irould  otherwise  be  submitted  to  amputation.  The  dlifect  of  the  operation  is  to  produce 
a  firm  and  useful  limb,  slightly  shortened,  and  with  entire  bony  union  or  fibrous  union, 
admitting  of  some  small  degree  of  motion  at  the  situation  of  the  joint.  But  all  cases  arc 
not  Buttaole  for  excision;  and  those  cases  are  unsuitable  and  better  adapted  for  amputa- 
tion in  which  either  the  quantity  of  the  diseased  bone  is  very  great  (for  then  the  case  will 
probably  not  do  well,  or,  if  it  proceed  to  recovery,  and  the  patient  be  young,  the  future 
gjowib  of  the  limb  will  be  prevented),  or  the  quality  of  the  msease  may  be  such  as  expe- 
rience hns  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  exudation  of  healthy  material  of  repair." 
In  at  least  60  per  cent,  the  operation  reeulta  in  a  good  useful  leg.  It  has  aU'eady  saved 
so  many  limbs  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  triumphs  of  modem  sur- 
geryi. — Farther  informatioD  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  prof.  lei^ssou's  Lceturei 
OB  ConaervoHve  Surgery,  delivered  in  1864,  at  the  royal  college  of  8ut:geo&s,  and  reports 
In  l^e  Lancet 

SSSEDA'CES.  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous ;  having  alter- 
aato  leaves;  t^mun^  spikes  of  hermaphrodite  irr^fular  flowers;  the  calyx  of  4  to  7  une- 
qual segments;  the  corolla  of  4  to  7  petals,  altcruate  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  the 
lower  petals  entire,  the  upper  mwm  cut;  the  stamens  10  to  SO,  inserted  on  a  fleshy 
reoeptacle;  the  germen  free,  one-celled;  the  fruit  a  many-seeded  capsule,  three-homed, 
and  often  open  at  the  apex,  so  as  to  expose  the  seeds,  which  are  kidney-shaped. 
There  are  about  forty  known  speci''s,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  the  w.  of  Asia, 
and  mostly  mere  weeds.  Weld  (q.v.)  and  mignonette  (ii.v.)  are  the  species  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

BEBEXTATKOT  is  a  term  used  in  lease  and  also  in  grants  of  a  less  estate  than  the 
fee-simple.  Thus,  if  A,  the  owner  in  fee-simple  of  real  estate,  grant  a  lease  to  B,  a  third 
party,  ho  does  not  give  away  his  whtrie  interest,  but  merely  part  of  it,  and  that  part 
not  given  away  is  said  to  be  reserved  or  excepted.  The  word  reservation  is,  however, 
<^ieay  used  in  reference  to  rent,  it  being  said  that  a  landlord,  on  letting  his  land, 
reserves  to  himself  a  rent  out  of  the  premises,  and  he  has  certain  well-known  reme- 
dies for  the  recovery  of  such  rent  (q.v.). 

BESEBVATIOS',  XENTAL  (Lat.  r^ermtio  or  restrietio  meniali$),  the  act  of  reserving  or 
holding  back  some  word  or  clause  which  is  necessary  to  convey  fully  the  meaning  really 
intended  by  the  speaker.  It  differs  from  equivocation  (Lat.  eguivocatio  or  amphwolia)  in 
this,  that  in  the  latter  the  words  emplovecl.  although  doubtful,  and  perhaps  not  fitted 
naturally  to  convey  the  real  meaning  of  the  speaker,  are  absolutely  speaking,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  further  word  or  clause,  susceptible  of  that  meaning.  Tlm.'>, 
hn  example  of  equivocation  would  be:  "  I  did  not  write  tnis  libel,"  meaning  "I  did  not 
perform  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing  it  with  a  pen,"  although  I  had  really  eom- 
poaed  and  issued  it.  A  mental  reservation  might  be  involved  in  tlui  same  words. *if  one 
were  to  say:  "I  did  not  write  this  libel,"  mentally  withholding  the  word  "to-day," 
"although  he  had  written  it  "  yestexday,**  or  on  lome  eariier  day.  Few  questi(His  in 
casnistty  have  exeited  more  controvert,  or  have  been  the  subject  of  fiercer  recrimina- 
tion, than  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  equivocntlon  and  mental  reaerration.  In  tlie  cel- 
ebrated Letters  of  Pascal  (Q-v.)  against  the  Jesuits  it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and.  used  as  he  employed  it,  the  most  effective  topics;  and  Pascal's  charges  agaioat  the 
Jesuit  C8.stiistry  of  that  day  have  been  repeated  in  almost  every  populpf  controversy  on 
the  subject  which  has  since  arisen.  There  are  several  varieties  of  mental  reservation, 
differing  from  each  other,  and  all  differing  from  equivocation  under  its  several  forms. 
Sut  as  regards  the  morality  the  subject,  all  the  f(Mins  of  language  calculated  to 
d^ive  may  be  clasKd  together,  and  may  be  treated  according  to  tlio  same  comDion 
principles.  Mental  reeervatioR  is  of  two  kinds,  purely  menial  and  not  purely  mental. 
By  the  former  designation  is  meant  a  mental  rcservatiou  which  cannot  be  detected, 
whether  in  the  words  themselves  or  in  tiie  circumstances  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Of 
this  kind  would  be  the  mental  reservation  implied  if  a  person,  on  beiDEadkediif  he  bad 
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Ken  A.  B.  fvliom  he  really  hud  Just  seen  auSb'n^  by),  were  to  leplT:  "  X  have  not  seen 
bim,"  meaning '"tidtn^  <?n  /wmbaek."  A  "not  purely  mental  rsseiration  is  that 
'which,  although  not  natiurally  implied  or  contained  in  th«  words,  may,  nevertbeless,  be 
ipferred  or  suspected,  either  fi-om  .them  or  the  circumsuinces  in  which  tliey  are  used. 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  mental  reservation  of  a  servaut,  in  giving  the  ordinary  answer 
to  a  visitors  inquiry  for  his  master:  "  Nut  at  b(Hne,"  aithougb  bis  master  were  really  iu 
tlie  house;  or  that  of  a  coafeasor,  who,  in  a  country  where  the  pririleges  of  the  secret  of 
the  oonfes^nol  are  known  and  admitted,  on  lieing  asked  whether  a  certain  person  bad 
comaiitted  a  crime,  which  the  confessor  knew  from  his  confession  that  he  had  conunittcd, 
should  answer:  "I  do  not  knojv,"  meaning  "outside  of  the  confeseiotiul."  And,  in 
.geaeral,  all  such  doubtful  forms,  whether  of  mental  reservation  or  of  equivocation,  may 
be  divided  iuto  dueowrahU  and  undiscocerable.  Much,  aithougb  certainly  not  all  the 
odium  M'btch  has  been  excited  n^inst  tljc  casuists  for  their  tcavlilng  on  this  head,  bos 
arisen  from  the  confusion  of  tbcir  views  as  to  these  two  classes  of  mental  resei*vatioD ; 
and  the  witty  ingenuity  with  which  Pasad  mixed  up  examples  of  both,  and  applied  to 
one  what  was  really  said  of  the  other,  did  far  more  to  damage  the  the(4ogical  reputation 
of  his  adverMiries,  as  a  school,  than  any  of  the  genuine  really  objectionable  decisions 
which  he  cited  from  Uie  writings  ot  individual  divmes.  Mental  reservation  has  formed 
a  subject  of  discussion  for  Protestant  as  veW  as  Catholic  divines;  but  without  entering 
into  a  detailed  history  of  this  curious  branch  of  casuistry,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  stating  briefly  the  chief  principles  on  whicJi  the  decisions  of  the  most  approved 
writers,  especially  of  the  Romim  Catholic  school,  are  founded. 

First,  "purely  mental"  njservations,  and  "abeolulely  un discoverable"  equivocations 
are  held  to  be  In  all  cases  unlawful,  audi  forms  of  fqween  bolnff.  in  truth,  lies;  inasmuch 
as  they  have  but  one  real  sense,  wlilch  is  not  the  sense  intended  by  the  person  who  uscit 
them,  and  licnce  can  only  servo  to  deceive.  This  doctrine  is  hold  by  all  sound  Catholic 
casuists,  and  the  contriadictory  doctrine  is  expressly  condemned  by  pope  Innocent  XL 
(Propp.  26,  27).  On  the  contrary,  mental  reservations  "not  purely  mental,"  and  "dit:- 
coverable"  equivocations,  arc  held  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  truth,  and,  in  certain 
circumstances,  wJien  there  is  necessity  or  weighty  reason  for  resorting  to  them,  allow- 
able. For  the  absolute  admissibility  ot  the  expedient  of  menial  reservation  and  ot 
equivocation  in  euch  circumstances,  casuists  allege  scriptural  precedent  from  Genesis 
XX.  13,  3Iatt.  XL  14,  Acts  xxiii.  6,  and  other  passages;  and  the  principles  on  which  tlieir 
use.  In  such  case,  is  defended,  ore  (1)  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  In  the  circumstances 
jiistificaiion,  and  even  nece.'^ity,  for  not  making  known  the  whole  truth;  and  (2)  that 
the  mental  reservation  in  the  case  supposed  does  not  amount  to  more  tbim  a  mere  with' 
holding  Vie  entire  trvUi,  inasmuch  as  what  is  stated  is  absolutely  true,  and  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  is  ateolutcly  cpnAjtned  in,  it,  and  diteoeeraiita  from  it;  and  the  false 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  hearer,  although  permitted  through  necessity  or  grave 
reason  by  the  speaker.  Is  not  positively  put  forward  by  bim.  A  hlstcrical  exam^e  of 
such  equivocation  or  reservation  is  In  t»e  well-known  answer  of  St.  Atbanasius  to  the 
question  of  the  party  who  were'ln  pursuit  of  him,  and  who,  overtaking  bim,  but  not 
knowing  bis  person,  asked  what  way  Atliiinasius  bod  gone,  "/ie  w  not  Jar  off,"  replied 
Alhanasius,  and  the  party  passed  on  in  pursuit,  A  less  easily  discoverable  equivocation 
is  ascribed  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  when  n  gung  of  robbers  in  pursuit  of  a  traveler 
asked  liim  whether  be  bad  seen  the  traveler  pass  by,  put  his  hand  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
bflbit,  and  replied:  "He  did  not  pass  tJtie  way,"menning  "up  bis  sleeve,"  And  an 
ordinary  example  of  discoverable  mental  reservation  is  that  of  a  person  who,  on  being 
asked  by  one  to  whom  he  could  not  with  safety  gire  a  refusal,  whether  he  baa  any 
money,  should  reply:  "No,"  meaning  "none  to  lead  you."  In  order,  however,  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  these  devices  of  speech,  casuists  require  that  there  shall  be  some  gravo 
and  urgent  reason  on  the  speaker's  part:  as,  for  example,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
state  secret,  or  a  secret  of  the  confessional,  or  of  a  professional  character,  or  even  tlio 
confidence  intrusted  by  a  friend,  or  the  oniinary  and  lilting  privacy  which  is  require*! 
for  the  comfort  and  security  of  domestic  life,  and  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  society; 
and  that  the  concealed  sense  of  the  form  of  speech  employed,  although  it  *^ay  be  aetaaug 
wnditeovered,  and  even  unlikely  to  be  discovered,  may  yet  be,  in  au  the  circumstances. 
reaUy  dtacoveriMe,  On  tliese  two  leading  theoretical  principles  the  majority  of  casuistfi 
ai-e  agreed.  But  a  wide  field  for  practical  disaission  lies  between  them,  in  the  variety 
of  senses  which  maybe  attached  to  the  phrases  "  not  purely  mental "  and  "  discover- 
able;" and  it  is  in  the  practical  interpretation  of  these  terms  that  some  of  the  ca.suists 
have  found  scope  for  the  introduction  of  the  lax  decisions  which  have  brought  odium 
upon  casuistry.  Much  of  this  odium  lias  fallen  upon  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  to  such 
a  degree  that  their  name  has  been  popularly  associated  with  Uie  worst  forms  of  the 

{>ractice  of  mental  reservation.  See  JBsnrrsand  Pascal.— See  Scavini,  Theok^  MareUis, 
L  23;  Murray,  Theotogieai  Emyt,  It.  274.  and  foil. 

RESERVATIONS,  INDIAN.  Besides  the  Indian  territory  (q.v.),  large  tracts  of 
Innd  have  lieen  reserved  for  the  use  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  held  apart  for  lliis  service  by  the  government,  in  the  department  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior.  To  these  reservations  the  tribes  are  from  time  to  time  assigned,  bmng 
panted  certain  privileges  and  possessions,  other  than  the  land,  anlit^x^QaujCb^S^^ 
U.  K.  XII.-36  ^ 
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to  education  and  ciTQijaiUon.  The  followin;  taUe  gfves  the  cenms  of  the  Indian  triba 
of  America  in  the  yean  named,  eroepting  that  the  eatiniates  made  prior  to  18S0  did  not 
include  the  Indians  of  Tezaa,  or  tluMe  of  ttie  territory  gained  from  Mexico: 


K«tliiiate<tf  ■eeratoiToCwar.  

"  oubert  6amr  

BopMt  oC  KoTM  OQ  Indian  attain  

"    "  weretatr  of  war  

•«        U  M  11 

H        M  H  11   •■• 

**  H.  R  SchocOcraft  

•*    "  C.  8.  on»u,  ia»  

"    "  bdlaaoOoe  

"    "  B-B-SchoolcFaft  

1^    **  ladUn  offloe  

"    "  TT. GL  eenma'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.''.*.!"!.'!!!!! 
"  bdlantrfBce  


n.000 
«.eoD 

471,088 

»*,»• 

IS8.4M 

101,488 

mjm 
mo.nt 
Bi4,as 

ni,m 

wjm 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  location  and  number  of  185  tribes,  816,118  soala,  uid 
the  names  of  the  different  reserratioDS  appoiticHied  to  tiiem: 


Tan. 


Namber  (tf 
Souls. 


BmBTATioir. 


TiBuniix. 


Apadws,  97  divlikns,  H  to  I 

ISOBsach  f 

Arapaboes,  North  

"  South  

AravlpaiB  

Arickarees  

Assinabolnes  

Saonocks  

Blaclcfeet  

BloodB  

Caddoes  

Cakokiams  ,  

Colapooias  

CaUspelto  

Cancons   

Cayjigaa  

Cabases  

Chaola-Scotons  

Cheh&lla  

Cherokee  

CheTennes,  North  

Bouth  

ChlckamwB  

ChlUons  

ChimehueTaa  

Ghlnookff  

Chlppewaa.  S3  dlrlslous,  115  to  I 

3,100  each  f 

Chocktaws  

Clackamas  

'datsopB  

"  Coart  

lOoahnUas  

rCoco^ioha  

fCoeur  d'Atenes  

( Coiniles  

(Comaiik'liep  

"  Fenetethka  

rCooftaa  

nCowlitz  

iCow  Creeks  

rCreeks  

tOrows.  Mountain  

(Crows,  River  

"     other  River  

rS>ala  wares  

■lyWamiRhes  

Flathwds.  

Koses,  MlasIssippL  

-  "  Htssoan  

iQwo  Yentre»  

OreiQOK.-*^^,  

AMuptolope  


100 

14,071 

1,009 
1,644 

200 
1,640 
4,608 

600 

i:sjo 

l.SOO 
J,BOO 
6S1 
86 
S4 
114 
149 
148 
22 
883 
200 
21S 
17,217 
800 
l,StS 
2.SM 
6,000 
400 
4S0 
800 

»4,S10 

16,000 
57 
138 
S8 
800 
180 
800 
106 
1,849 
1,100 
£,048 
846 
lis 
SIO 

as 

18,000 
8,000 
1,900 
1,940 

1o 

81 
400 
471 
874 

48 
flOO 
1,100 

97 

78 


Alsea  Reserre 
J  Various    reaervea,  agencies, 
(    and  other  points.  

Red  Cloud  Agency  

Cherenne  "   

Camp  Grant  

Fort  BcrthoM  

Milk  River  Agency  

Fort  HaU  Bewrve  

Sboshcno  "   

Bla^cfoet  Ai^eaej  

Wichita  " 

Chehalis  Reserve  

Orande  Rondo  

Fort  Colvllle.  

Round  Valley,  

Cattaraugus  

Tonawanda.  

Umatilla  Reserve  

Malheur  "   

Chehalto       " "   

Nation  ,  

N.  Carolina,  Georgia  &  Tenn. . 

Red  Cloud  Agency  

Cheyenne  Reserve  

Nation  

Camp  Apache  

Colorado  River  

Chehalia  Reoerra  

J  VerloiA  reserves,  agencies, 
I    and  other  points. . 

Nation  

Grande  Ronde  

Chehalis  Reserve. 

Grande  Ronde  

Klamath  Reeerve.. . 

Colorado  River  

Port  Isabel  

Colorado  River  

Coftur  d' AleoM  

Fort  ColviUe  

Kiowa  Agency  

Wichita  Agencr  

Alsea  Reeerve  

Chehalis  Reserve . . . 

Orande  Ronde  

Nation  

Mountain  Crow  

River  Crow  Boaerve. 

Mfik  River  Ag«tcy. 

Kiowa  Agency .. .  . 

Wtehlta  '•   

Tiilallp  Reserve.  . 

Flathead  "   

Qua  paw  "   

Great  Nemaha  

Fort  Rerthotd  

Hflk  River  Agency. 

Chehalis  Beeerve. 

QuInateU 


Oregon, 
i  Arizona,  New  Ifexl- 
I    CO.  and  Ind.  Ter. 

Wyoming. 

Ind.  Ter. 

Arizona. 

Dakota. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wymotng, 

Muitaiu. 

Ind.  Ter, 
Wash.  Ter. 
Oregon. 
Wash.  Ter. 
California. 
New  Yortc. 

Washliigtin  Ter, 
Indian  TeiTltoay- 


Wymnlng, 
InOlu'lSRll 


itoir. 


Arizona. 

Washington  Ttr. 
I  Minnesota,  Dako- 
I    ta,  etc. 

Indian  Territory. 

OiTgon. 

Washington  Ter. 
Ore^u. 

ArlTona. 
Coliromia. 
Arizona. 
Idaho. 

WasblnRton  Ter. 
Indian  Terrltorr. 
Indian  Terriloi7. 
Oregon, 

Washington  Ter. 
Ore«on. 

Indian  Terrlttsy. 
HoDtaaa. 


Indian  TerritofT. 


WanblngtMl  Ter. 
Montana. 
Indian  Terrttoiy. 
Nebraska. 
Dakota. 
Montana. 
.^Washington  TMv 
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BcMrw»tl«ii» 


Tkio. 


Number  of 
Sbuls. 


RcuBTinrai. 


TlUOTORT. 


HooDsoltone  

Hoopu  

Hualp&ia  

HumlMridtB  

lonlfl  

lowas  

Kahmlltpahs  

ganfffttt  or  KawB  

KftAkaaldM  

Keavabs  

Keechles  

Kickapoos  

King's  Elver,  Ixiwer  

"  UM>er.  

Kiowaa  

Klamatbs.  

Klikltata  

Kliuquits.  

KooleBafB  

Eo«r«rns8a;es  

Little  Lakes  

Llp&ns.  

Luckamutea  

Makahs  

Manaches  

Haiulana  

Marfcopaa  

Hair's  Rlrer  

Menomonees  

U  eetbowa  

HiamlB..  

ubooluV^\\v^v^v^\/^\'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hfasourfaa.  

Modoc*  

Hohavea.   

Holialus  

UoleU  

Xoquls,  Puebloa,  7  dlTUons,  I 

1»  to  585  f 

Huckleshoots  

Munsees  

Navajoes  

Nehalims,  coast  

Nespectums  

Nescucallps.  ,  

K«z-Perctf8,  S  divlsloiu,  from  I 

420  to  9U0  each....  f 

NeK-Tocoas,  coast  

NiMquallf  

Ochocboles  

Okana^DS  

Omahas  

Oneidaa  

Wisconaia  

OnoadagM  

OreKOUB  

Oeafrefl.  8  divisions,  from  237  ( 

to  B»  eaob  f 

Otoea  

Ottawas,  4  dlvisloDa,  from  143 1 

to 3975 each  f 

Owen  Rirer  

Fapagoes  

Fatouses  

Paaaamaquoddies  

Pawnees.  5  dlTisIona,  from  800  I 

to  75»  each  ( 

Pend  d'Orellles.  

Penobscots  

Feorlas  ■.  

Pianke^iawa  

Pi^ans.  

Pimaa.  

Pisquoses.  

Pit  Rivera.  

PoDcas   

Potter  Valleys  

Pottawotomles,  8  divisions,  60 1 

to  ICOOeach.  ,  { 

Fiieblos  

Puyallups.  

Quapa«'8  

Qut4eb-Ute8  

uui-nal-«lt8  

Quits  


lis 

S04 

iw 

6S 
286 
100 
5» 

90 
117 
108 
ttl 
175 
410 
1,TO0 
GSO 
300 

aoo 
«n 

wo 

1<W 
400 
88 

m 

Sll 
490 

aoo 
as 

1,480 

6se 

97 
840 
»0 

871 
147 
100 
1,M0 
06 
67 

1,979 

100 
111 
9,068 
2,000 
86 
100 

stw 

2,170 

68 
280 
100 
411 
«61 
198 
1,279 
99 
46 
58 
68 


6,804 

4,796 
«,CI00 
400 
200 

2,817 

1,026 
800 
47 
40 
2,450 
4,000 
200 
04 

Tao 

S9S 

2,060 

S,GOO 
679 
«S6 
!34 
117 
K 


Hoopa  Valley. 


Colorado  River  

Hoopa  Valley  

Wlcblta  Seaerve. . . 
Great  Nemaha.  .. 
Yakama  Reserve. 
Kansas  " 
Quapav  " 
Tule  River  " 
Wichita 
Sac  and  Fox  " 
Tule  River  *' 

Elowa  " 
Klamath  " 
Yakama  " 


Flathead  "  ... 
Yakama  *' 

Bound  Valley  

Scattered....   

Orande  Ronde  

Makab  Reserve  

Tula  River  Reserve. 

Fort  Berthold  

Uartcopa  Reserve. . . 

Orande  R<Hide  

Oroen  Bay  Reserve . 
FortCoivllle  " 


ered  

Hoopa  Valley.. 
Otoe  Reserve. . . 
Quapaw  " 
Klamath  " 
Ck>lorado  iUver. 
Orande  Ronde. . 


VUlases  , 

Huckleshoot  Reserve . 
Hunsee  ** 
Navajoe  " 


Orande  Ronde  

Fort  ColviUe  Reserve . 
Orande  Bonde  

Nei-Peroes  Benrve . . . 

Orande  Boude^  

Nfsqually  Reeervo.  

Yakama      "  .... 
Fort  Colville  " 
Omaha        "  .... 
Oneida 

Alleghany  " 
Caitaraugns "  .... 
Onondaga  " 
Onmde  Ronde.  

Osage  Reserve  

Otoe  "   

Lake  Superior.  

Quapaw  Reserve  

Tule  River  "   

Papngoe  **   

YMnoia  "   

River  St.  Oolx  


Pawnee  Reserve,  

Flathead  "   

Oldtown  

Quapaw  Reserve  

Quapaw  "   

Plegan  "   

Pfma   

Yakama  "   

Round  Valley  

Ponca  Re  nerve  

P.ound  Valley  

j  Lake  Superior  

I  Pottawotamie  Reserve. 

Nineteen  Villages.  

Pujtillup  Reserve  

Qm^w  *'   


California. 

Arizona. 
CalUomi^ 
Indian  Temtory, 
Nebraska. 
Washington  Ter. 
Indian  Territory. 

CalifonUa. 
Indian  TeiTltoiT, 

CaUfomla. 

Indian  Territory. 
Oregon. 

Waahingt(Hi  Ter. 

Montana. 
Washington  Ter. 
Califor^a. 
Florida. 
Oregon. 

Washington  Ter. 

California. 

Dakotah. 

Arizona, 

Oregon. 

Wisconsin. 

Washington  Tw. 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana. 

California. 

Nebraska. 

Indian  Terrttory. 

Or^n. 

Arizona. 

Ore^ios. 

Arizona. 

Wasblneton  Ter, 
Wisconsin. 
New  Hexioo. 
Arizona. 
Oregon, 

Washington  Ter. 
Orsgoo. 

Idaha 

Oregon. 

WuhlngtoB  Ter, 


Nebraska. 
New  York. 
Wisconsin. 
HewYorit 


Ongon. 

Indian  Territory. 

Nebraska. 

Michigan. 

Indian  TeRttoiT. 

California. 

Arizona. 

WaablngtonTer. 

Maine. 

Nebraska. 

Montana. 

Maine. 

Indian  Territory. 

Montana. 
Arizona. 
Wanhlngtoa  Ter. 
California. 
Dakota. 
California. 
Michigan. 
Kansas  &  Ind.  Ter. 
New  Mexico. 
Washington  Ter. 
Indian  TerriUny. 
Washli^ttni  Tw. 


Digtl  :ed  by 


RM«m»tiim> 
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Bedvooda  

Renegades  

Bouge  Rlwn.  

Sues,  Hlsnsslppl  

"    HlsHoun  ,  

Saint  Regie  

BaliDOD  Riven  

SanPoela.  

Bantalras...  

tieupeata  

Senecas.  4  divislonB,  from  907  { 

to  HTO  each  \ 

Seminoles  

Bbastas  

Shawnees,  «>«teni  

"  absentees.  

Shoalwat«r  Bays  

ghonboDfS,  18  dlTlsions,  from  I 

ITStoSOOOeftob  f 

Shylcka.  

Sias  

Siaywas  

Sioux,  S3  divisiofis,  Cram  jso  to  I 

COOOeach.  [ 

ffinselaus  

tjldnpahs...  

S'KlftUama  

Skokomlstaes..  

Spokanes  

Squaxina.  

Snakes,  3  divWooi,  BB  to  UOOJ 

each   I 

Stockbridges  

Tan-acanlML  

TejoDS  

TerrlnoB  „  

TUIamooks  

TUnpanagoe  

ToDkaways  

TowoccaroM  

Tulea  

TuscaroTH  

Twanas  

UkfeB  

UmatlUss  

Umpquos.  

TJtes,  66  dlvtsloDS,  from  17  to  ( 

4.000  each  i 

Wacoes  

Walla-Wallas.  

Wappato  Lakes  

Warm  Springa  

Wascoea.  

Washoes  ,  

Weaa  

Wen&tchepums  

Wichitaa  

WichnmnJea.  

Wlimebago««,  Nebraska  

"  Wisconsin.  

Wlahams  

Wyandot  tea  

Wyleckles  

Takamas  

Yambilii  

TaviHials  , 


Number  of 
Souls. 


385 
71 

900 
84 

878 
45 

asi 

49 

137 
71 
800 

8,2tS0 

2,438 
800 
47 
90 

m 

197 


400 
U7 
800 

ea 

aoo 

67B 

m 

900 
150 

1,S65 

190 

m 

2,800 
S6 
1S8 
818 
800 
187 

1^ 
>I48 
875 
181 
808 
44 
181 

Sl,9» 

140 
SOI 

ftl 

8M 
880 

GOO 
48 
200 
899 

lis 

1,462 

m 

800 

sao 

47 
400 
89 
4,000 


BMamrAttom. 


Hoopa  Valley  

Bound  '*   

Bomlne  

Qrande  Roade  

Bac  and  Fox  Reserve. . 

Great  Nemaha  

Saint  Rtvla  Beserre. . . 

Qimade  Ronde  

Fort  CoWlle  Reserre . 

QraBdeRoudfl  

Takama  Reserre  


(Alleghany 
)  Quwaw 

Seminole 


Scattered 

Grande  Bonde  

Quopair  Beserre  . .  . 

Sac  and  Fox  Beserve 

Staoalwater  Bay  

1  Various  reserves  and  other 
>  poluta  

Yokftma  Reserve. 

Hoopa  Valley  

Yakama  Besorve. 
t  Varioua   reserres,  acencles,j 
(    and  other  points 

Alsea  Reserve  

Yakama  Reserve. . 

MadiscHi  " 


Tburokt. 


Fort  CoWlla  Eeserva  

Squaxin  Beewve  

j  Kuaatb  Reserve  and  otlier  I 
1    points  f 

Btockbridge  Reserve  

Wiohita  Agency  

Tule  River  Reserve  

Wann  Spring  Reserve  

Qrande  Ronde  

Huddy  Valley  Reserve  

Scattered  

Wichita  Reserve  

Tule  River  Reserve.  

TuBcarora  "   

Madison  "  

Bound  Valley  

Umatilla  Reserve  

ALiea  "   

Grande  Ronde.  

( Various  reserves,  agencies 
)    and  othw  points  

Wichita  Reserve  

Umatilla  "   

Qrande  Ronde  

Warm  Spring  


Roaming  

Quapaw  Reserve . . 
Yakama  " 
Wichita  " 
Tule  River  " 
Winnebago  " 

Ro&mlog  

Yakama  Reserve. . 


Quapaw 
Rounif " 


id  Valley. . . . . 
Yakama  Reserve. 
Qrande  Ronde.... 


CaUfomla. 

Oregon. 

Indian  Terrltoiy. 
Nebraska. 
New  York. 
Oregon. 

WosoingtOQ  Ter. 
Oregon. 

Wasningt<m  Tsr. 
New  York. 
Indian  Iterttoty. 

Florida, 
Oregon. 

Ind&n  TerKtory. 

WasMngttm  Ter. 
I  Idaho.  Kevada,  Wy- 
I  omlng. 

Washington  Xer. 

California. 

Wofihington  Ter. 
I  Montana.  Dakota, 
f  Wyoming. 

Oreeon. 

Washington  Ter. 


Oregon. 

Wisconsin, 
Indian  TerrltoiT- 
Culifomla. 
Oregon. 

Nevada. 
Florida. 

Indian  TerrttOlT. 
California. 
New  York. 
W-nshington  Ter. 
Calf  forma. 
Oregon. 


.Colorado.  Utah. and 

New  Mexico. 
Indian  Territory. 
Oregon. 


Nevada. 

Indian  Territwy. 
Washit^ton  Ter, 
Indian  Territory. 
California. 
Dakota. 
Wisconsin, 
Washington  Ter. 
Indian  Territoiy. 
California. 
Woahingtoa  Ter. 
Oregon, 
Arizona. 


BESESTATT7K  XCCUSSUftTICUK,  a  proTirioQ  of  the  religious  peace  of  Westplialia, 
io  very  celebrated  in  Gkrniaa  histonr,  that  a  brief  explanation  seems  necessary.  By  tbU 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  WeBtpbalia  (1540),  it  was  enacted,  that  if  the  holder  of  any  ccrlc- 
tiastical  dignity,  or  of  any  territoria]  jurisdiction  or  property  annexed  to  such  ecclesia-s- 
"ical  dignity,  should  chaoge  his  religion,  the  dignity,  teri  ilorial  jurisdiction,  or  property 
aeld  by  him,  should  not  be  thereby  alienated  from  the  clnirch  from  ■which  he  scctded, 
mt  should  be  still  "  reserved  "  for  that  church,  and  for  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
leceder.  It  was  chiefly  out  of  the  disputes  regarding  the  Tiolations  of  the  rcaervatum 
eccleslasticum  that  the  thirty  years'  war  arose. 

XE8ESVE,  In  army  affiilrs,  has  sereral  meanings.  First,  in  a  battle,  the  reserve  is  a 
body  of  troops  held  somewhere  in  the  rear,  generally  out  of  flre,  and  kept  fresli,  in  onler 
that  they  may  interfere  with  decisive  force  at  any  point  where  i^lding  troops  require 
aiipport,'  or  an  advantage  gained  needs  powerful  foIlowiDg  up.  The  reune  of  ammuni- 
tion is  a  magazine  of  warlike  stores,  utuated  between  an  army  anC'ilB^^Msd^f  opera- 
tions, sufBciently  retired  from  the  front  to  be  safe  from  suQiaiiimft^Fa^Jieaiy,  and 
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at  Oie  snme  time  advanced  enough  to  allow  of  the  supply  actually  In  the  field  being 
speedily  repleoished. 

The  reserve  of  a  nation  is  that  force  upon  which  the  national  defense  is  thrown, 
■when  its  regular  armies  have  failed  in  securing  its  safety.  This  reserve  may  be  the 
levee  en  matte  of  the  whole  adult  male  populaiiou,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  smaller  section 
of  the  people  duly  trained  to  arms.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  jireferal^e  fy^tem. 
when  the  arms  of  sdentiflc  modern  warfare  are  to  be  brought  into  action.  In  diften.'nt 
countries  the  reserves  are  organized  on  veir  different  principles.  In  Qreat  Britain 
they  comprise  the  army  reserve,  the  enrollea  pensioners — both  of  which  consist  of  sol- 
diers who  have  served  m  the  array— the  militia,  yeoinaniy,  Tohmteers,  and  trained  con- 
stabulary. The  numbers  of  the  reserve  forces  provided  for  in  the  anny  estimates  of 
1676-77  were  as  follows; 

Militia   189,61» 

Yeomanry  cavalry. ...    15,078 

Volunteers   168,750 

Army  reserve  force  ^ncludiag  enrolled  pensioners)— flrst^ltus   10,000 

second-class. .  21,000 


Of  the  volunteers,  81,833  were  artilleiy  volunteers,  868  li^ht  horse,  6,295  engineers,  139 
mounted  rifles,  1458  permanent  staff,  and  128.669  riifle  volunteers. 

•  The  scheme  of  army  reorganization,  which  lias  been  carried  out  during  tliepnst  few 
years,  has  had  a  very  important  b^ing  on  tlie  reserve  forces.  la  1670  it  was 
attempted,  by  modifying  somewliat  the  conditions  of  enlistment  into  the  regular  army, 
to  maKe  the  provisions  for  securing  and  maiutniuing  a  numerically  strong  aitny  reserve 
more  efficient  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  Enlistment  continued  as  before  to  be  for 
twelve  years;  bot  service  in  regiments  going  abroad  was  to  be  for  six  years,  while  the 
remaining  six  years'  service  was  to  be  in  the  reserve,  the  men  being  Jiiiljle  to  be  called 

'  out  like  the  naval  reserve,  and  receiving  a  pay  of  4d.  a  day.  In  1876  men  commenced 
to  pass  from  the  colors  Into  the  reserve,  which  is  exiwcted  ultimately  to  reach  about 
80,000  men. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  March  81, 1871,  the  power  of  the  lord  lieutenant  censes,  and 
the  management  of  the  reserve  forces  in  counties  is  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

One  of  the  objects  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  1873  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  was  the  bringing  of  the  auxiliary  forces  Into  closer  and  more 
muiuatlv  helpful  relations  with  the  regular  army.  The  main  feature  of  that  scheme  is 
tlie  localization  of  the  combined  military  forces  in  certain  territorial  dLstriets,  so  that 
there  shall  belong  to  each  such  district  two  line  battalions,  two  militia  battalions,  and 
Tohinteers,  formed  into  an  administrative  brigade,  the  whole  to  rest  on  the  brigade 
depot  as  center.  ArntDgements  were  made  to  secure  that  a  lai^r  number  of  officers  of 
the  line  regiments  should  pass  into  the  militia  and  the  yeomanry,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  reserve  should  increase.  The  aim  of  the  measure  was  "to  unite  the  spontaneity 
and  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  auxiliary  forces  with  the  highest  amount  of  traioiug 
that  the  regular  army  could  furnish  to  any  other  body  of  men." 

BE8EBTED  UST,  in  the  royal  navy,  a  device  for  expediting  the  promotion  of  officers 
who  are  still  of  an  age  for  active  service.  Under  certain  orders  in  council  of  1851  and 
1858,  old  officers  of  good  service  were  selected  for  promotion  to  the  next  grade  on  the 
reserved  list.  This  formed  a  bar  to  anyfm'iher  promotion;  and  removed  the  officer 
from  active  employment,  except  in  the  remote  contingency  of  the  acUve  list  being 
exhausted,  when  these  •'  reserved  "  officers  would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  the  reserve  list  was  a  retired  list.  The  officers 
placed  on  it  obtained  the  half-pay  of  the  rank  to  which  they  were  promoted,  and  their 
removal  gave  vacancies  for  the  j»'omotiou  of  younger  and  more  efQcient  men.  In  the 
navy  estimates  for  1876-77,  while  provision  was  made  for  607  naval  officers  on  the 
unemployed  active  list,  and  for  2,175  on  the  retired  list,  a  sum  of  £44.138  was  allotted 
to  180  iMval  officers  on  the  reserved  list  The  list  Is  dying  out,  as,  under  the  retirement 
scheme  of  1870,  absolute  retirement  according  to  age  was  substituted. 

BBgravon^  a  receptacle  for  storing  water  for  any  purpose,  but  cltiefly  for  the  supply 
of  towns,  for  dnviog  mBCtaioery,  feeding  canals,  irrigation,  <^  for  some  process  of  man- 
nfactures.  OeneralTy,  ev^  water-works'  establishment,  for  the  snpply  of  a  town, 
requires  to  construct  one  or  more  reservoirs  for  providing  compensation  to  the  mills  sit- 
uated on  the  stream,  for  the  water  tliat  is  abstracted  from  any  of  its  feeders. 

The  most  advantageous  position  feu:  a  store  reservoir  is  that  where  there  is  a  narrow 
^ree  in  a  valley  widening  out  upward  into  a  flat  expanse,  thereby  enabling  a  compara- 
tively small  dam  or  em^nkment  formed  in  the  gorge,  to  impound  a  large  body  of 
water;  but  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no  such  chcrfce,  ihe  embankment  may  require 
to  be  placed  across  a  wide  part  of  a  valley  which  narrows  as  it  ascends,  thereby  reqtiir- 
Ing  a  great  embankment,  in  proportion  to  the  quantitv  of  water  impounded.  Some- 
times reservoirs  have  to  be  formed  on  flattish  ground  affording  no  great  natural  f  acil  ities 
for  storing  water;  and  in  such  cases  tliey  may  require  to  be  embaoked  wb«lbi'.4}r-n^hr 
n>und  ana  roimd.   Wliere  a  reservoir  requires  to  be  conBtruct@d't@l^  '^]>eRewy^ml 
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grouad,  the  excavation  must  be  calculated  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  embaokiog.  The 
worst  possible  siluatiou  for  a  store  reservoir  Is  op  the  slojje  of  a  bill. 

lu  many  cases,  natural  lakes  are  used  as  reservoirs,  meaas  being  adopted  for  raising 
or  lowering  tbe  surface  of  the  wat<.-r,  the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the  hiebest 
level  of  the  lake's  surface,  multiplied  by  its  area,  being  the  measure  of  the  available 
storage.  lustauces  of  this  occur  in  Loch  Leven,  Rinroas-shire,  for  the  supply  of  the 
ujilis  on  the  river  Levea :  in  Locli  Katrine  and  Loch  VcQDachar,  for  the  supprr  of  the 
city  of  Qlasgow,  and  for  the  compensation  required  by  the  milleis  on  the  river  Teith.  in 
CQDsequeuce  of  the  abstniction  oi  the  Loch  Katrine  water,  and  in  many  otiier  similar 
cases  both  for  the  use  of  towas  and  for  water-power. 

The  capacity  of  a  reservoir  necessary  for  making  nearly  the  whole  water  of  a  dis- 
trict available  for  use  depends  much  on  the  climate.  Where  droughtit  ore  of  long 
continuance,  its  capacity  requires  to  be  proporlionately  large,  but  generally  in  Great 
Gritain  a  capacity  of      or  seven  months'  supply  is  reckoned  sufficient. 

As  illustrative  of  the  very  different  facilities  afforded  by  different  sites  for  storing 
water,  im  instance  occurs  of  two  reservoirs  of  the  Edinburgh  water  trust,  whereof  oue 
with  an  embiiukment  containing  175.000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  impounds  only  17 
millions  of  cubic  ft.  of  water;  while  another,  with  an  embankment  of  53,000  cubic 
yards.  Impounds  85  millions  of  cubic  ft.,  there  being  a  single  embankment  across  a 
valley  in  both  cases.  Oenerally,  the  structure  for  impounding  water  is  an  earthwork 
emhaokmeat.  with  a  slope  toward  the  water  of  8  or  4  boiizontal  to  1  perpendicular,  a 
breadth  across  the  top  of  from  6  to  13  ft.,  the  height  being  from  4  to  7  ft  above  the 
water,  and  an  outside  slope  of  from  3  to  2^  horizontal  to  1  POTpendicular.  The  earth- 
work ought  to  be  formed  in  thin  layers  well  rammed,  ana  to  have  a  puddle-wull  of 
good  well-worked  clay  in  the  center,  the  foundiitiou  of  the  puddle  being  a  trench  du^ 
down  to  impervious  rock  or  clay.  The  face- toward  the  water  requires  to  be  protected 
by  stones;  and  wiieu  a  reservoir  h  large  those  stouai  must  be  "pitched" — i.e.,  regularly 
set  by  hand — so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  lash  of  the  wave.  In  all  cases  iJ^ere  is 
impeiutively  required  a  waste-weir,  to  allow  flood-waters  to  escape  without  risk  of 
ovei^owing  the  dam.  It  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  on  the  solid  ground;  and  if 
it  can  be  cut  through  solid  rock,  that  is  l>est,  and  saves  a  great  expense  for  masonry. 
The  width  of  the  waste-weir  most  be  regukted  by  the  catchment  or  extent  of  gathering- 
gronnd  of  the  reservoir,  and  by  the  rain-fall  of  the  district;  but  for  a  giveu  catchment 
and  rain-fall,  a  reservoir  having  a  smull  area  ought  to  have  a  larger  waste- weir  than  one 
having  a  larger  area,  aa  the  latter  would  allow  flood-water  to  accumulate  without  rising 
to  so  high  a  level  as  it  would  in  the  former.  Qenerally,  however,  from  13  to  80  ft.  cf 
length  of  waste-weir  may  suffice  for  a  square  mile  of  catchment.  In  some  cases,  dams 
across  gorges,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  reservoirs,  are  constructed  of  walls  of  heavy 
masonry,  mstend  of  earuiwork  embankments.  Those  across  rivers  for  dividing  the 
water  into  mill-leads,  and  for  retaining  the  water  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  at 
meal-hours,  are  generally  constructed  of  stone,  liut  sometimes  of  timber  or  iron. 

Tiie  word  dam  is  very  often  used  incorrectly  in  Scotland  to  indicate  a  reservoir  or 
sheet  of  Water,  instead  of  the  structure  made  use  of  to  form  the  reservoir,  which  is  its 
proper  meaning.  A  reservoir  requires  a  sufficient  outlet  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  culvert,  or  iron  pipes  provided  with  suitatde  sluices,  and  IJiese  ou^t  properly 
to  be  so  arranged  as  that  access  can  be  bad  to  them  eveu  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 

Slo.'it  of  the  disasters  from  the  bursting  of  reservoirs  have  arisen  f^om  the  want  of 
sufficient  waste-weir,  and  from  the  embankments  being  overtopped  in  consequence  by 
the  water,  and  the  outer  slope  being  washed  awjiy,  so  as  to  ueprive  the  puddle- wall 
of  its  support;  but  some  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  outlet  being  by  a  wootien 
box  or  trough  through  the  embankment,  and  that  being  neglected  and  allowed  to  get 
rotten.  The  bursting  qI  the  Bilberry  reservoir,  above  Hc^mfirth,  which  occurred  in 
1852,  arose  from  the  embankment  having  sunk  to,  and  being  allowed  to  remain  at.  a 
level  actually  below  that  of  the  waste-weir,  so  that  it  was  overtopped;  hut  the  Bmd- 
fleld  reservoir  embankment  of  the  Sheffield  water-works  which  burst  in  1864,  gave  way 
before  the  water  bad  risen  to  the  level  of  the  waste-weir;  and  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  as  to  the  cause,  some  engineers  contending  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by 
bud  workmanship  in  the  embankment  itself,  and  others  that  it  was  owing  to  a  landslip 
under  the  embankment. 

Distributing  reservoirs  for  towns,  used  chiefly  for  storing  up  the  surplus  water  during 
the  night,  whicli  otherwise  might  mostly  go  to  waste,  oiwht  to  hold  at  least  half  a  day^ 
supply,  and  ought  to  be  placed  high  enough  to  command  the  highest  parts  of  the  town. 
They  are  generally  built  of  masonry  or  brick  work,  but  are  sometimes  made  of  cast  iron, 
and  now  occasionally  of  boiler-plat«— in  which  last  case  they  are  best  of  circular  form. 
There  is  one  of  that  description  on  the  highest  part  of  Edinburgh  castle.  In  India  aud 
in  tlie  south  of  Europe,  where  long  droughts  prevail,  very  large  reservoirs  have  been 
constnicted  for  supplying  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

SESRD,  one  of  the  moat  industrious  and  extensively  commercial  towns  in  Persia, 
capital  of  the  maritime  province  of  Ghilan,  stands  on  the  bay  of  Enzelii.  a  lagoon  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  150  m.  n.  w.  of  Teheran.  It  is  in  great  part  covered  with 
trees,  so  that  no  accurate  idea  of  its  extent  can  be  obtained  ^  ^^^^^^^''^ 
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point  The  faoiuea  are  all  tiled  Bad  aie  neatly  built,  and  the  atreets  paved;  water  is 
suj^lled  by  an  aqueduct,  and  then  are  a  palace,  vast.  Kloomy,  and  ruinous;  numennu 
oaranuiseileB,  large  bazaars,  and  about  1300  ahops  ana  warenousos.  Indian  wares  are 
imported  from  Balfrech,  in  Mttzauderau,  and  European  manufactures  from  Russian 
Aimenia.  Extensive  manufactures  of  deservedly  celebraied  embroideries  are  carried  on. 
Pop.  upwud  of  20,000.  Enzelli,  the  port  of  Besbd,  oo  the  Caspian  sea,  about  18  m. 
distant,  has  S.  BOO  inhaUtanta,— Eastwick's  l>^>lomaU'$  Muidenee  in  Arsfo  (London,  18M). 

£E8ZttVABT  LXOACT  is  a  l^cy  of  all  that  remains  after  the  debts  and  legacies 
have  bueu  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person.  Debts  must  always  be  paid 
before  legacies,  and  the  next  ttung  to  be  done  is  to  pay  all  the  express  legacies;  and  as 
these  seldom  absorb  the  whole  oi  the  free  assets,  the  residuuiy  legacy  is  more  or  less 
valuable  according  as  the  express  legacies  are  smaller  than  the  free  assets.  If  the  express 
legacies  swallow  up  all  the  funds,  the  residuary  Itgucy  Is  worth  nothing. 

RES  HID'  PABHA',  Mustafha  Meheubd.   See  RsDsanj'  Fabbx',  anU. 

XStI'VA,  a  t  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  and  facing  the  sea.  Pop.  '71,  18,175.,  Resina  is  built  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Herculaneum.  Exquisite  fruits  are  grown,  and  the  famous  Laermue  ChriiH  wine  is 
made  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded  by  countiy  houses,  and  is  a  ^ace  of  recreation 
for  the  Neapolitans  on  account  of  its  saluloity.  Tne  ascent  of  mount  vesuviua  is  begun 
at  Resina. 

BEVniB.  a  class  of  natural  vegetable  products  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils,  all  of  which  wlieu  exposed  to  the 
air  absorb  oxygen,  and  fin^y  become  converted  into  sutetances  having  the  characters  ^ 
of  KSLH;  and  in^  most  coses  Uiey  are  obtained  from  the  plants  whidt  yield  them,  mixed 
with  uid  dissolved  in  a  correspooding  essential  oil.  Like  the  uatunl  oils  the  natural 
resins  are  usually  mixtures  of  two  or  more  distinct  resins,  which  admit  <^  separation  by 
their  unequal  solubility  In  different  fluids. 

The  following  are  the  general  characters  of  this  class  of  compounds:  At  ordinaiy 
temperatures  they  are  solid,  translucent,  and  for  the  most  part  colored,  althoiigh  some 
are  colorless  and  transparent.  Some  are  devoid  of  odor,  while  others  give  off  an  aro- 
matic fragrance  from  tne  admixture  of  an  essential  oil.  In  their  crude  state  they  never 
crystallize,  but  are  amorphous  and  brittle,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture; 
when  pure  several  of  them  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  ciystalUne  form.  They 
are  readily  melted  by  the  acoon  of  heat,  and  are  iuflaminable,  onrning  with  a  white 
smoky  flame.  They  are  usually  described  as  non-volatile,  but  it  has  been  recently 
shown  that  common  resin  maybe  distilled  In  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  and  fixed  oils.  They 
are  insulators  or  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and  become  negatively  electric  by  friction. 
Many  of  them  possess  acid  properties,  in  which  case  their  alcoholic  solutions  redden 
litmus.  These  resins  combine  wiUi  the  alkalies,  and  form  frothy  soap-like  ^lutlons  in 
alkaline  lyes.  The  resinous  soaps  thus  formed  difller  from  oidmaiy  soap  in  not  being 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  resins  are  divisible  into  the  hard  rennt,  the  toft  resina,  and  the  gum-resint. — The 
bard  resins  are  at  ordinary  temperatures  solid  and  brittle;  they  are  easily  pulverized,  and 
contain  little  or  no  essential  oil.  Under  this  head  are  included  copal,  the  varieties  of 
lac,  mastic,  and  sandarach,  and  the  resins  of  bcnzoia  (commonly  called  gum-benzoin), 
Jalap,  guMacum,  etc. — The  soft  reeins  admit  of  being  molded  by  the  hand,  and  some  of 
them  are  viscous  and  semi-fluid,  in  which  case  they  are  termed  baUame.  They  consist 
essentially  of  solutions  of  bard  resins  in  essential  oils,  or  admixtures  of  the  two.  They 
become  oxidized  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air  into  the  first  class  of  rerias.  Under 
this  head  are  placed  turpentine,  storaz,  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  the  balsams  of  Canada, 
Peru,  and  Tofu. 

The  gum-resins  are  the  milky  juices  of  certain  plants  solidified  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  resins  and  essentiiu  oils  with  a  considerable  proportion 
.of  gum;  and  on  this  account,  when  rubbed  up  with  water,  they  yield  a  turbid  or  milky 
fluid  from  the  dissolved  gum,  retaining  the  resin  and  oil  in  suspension,  and  are  only 
partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Some  of  them,  as  ammoniacum,  assafetida,  enphorblum, 
galbanum,  gamboge,  mjTrh,  olibanum,  etc.,  are  valuable  medicinal  agents;  while  others, 
as  caoutchouc  (or  india-rubber)  and  gutta-i>ercha,  are  of  great  value  in  the  arts  and  in 
manufactures. 

The  resins  are  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  there ' 
are  certain  families  of  plants  which  are  especially  rich  in  them.  They  are  generally 
obtained  by  making  incisions  Into  the  wood  of  the  trees  which  produce  them;  some- 
times, however,  they  exude  spontaneously,  and  in  other  cases  reauire  to  be  extracted 
from  the  wood  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  crude  resins  are  separated  from  the  essential 
oils.with  which  they  are  usually  mixed  \fy  distillation  with  water,  the  reriu  remidning 
while  the  oil  and  water  pass  off;  and  from  the  gummy  and  mudlaginous  matters  by 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  pure'  resins,  whi^  con  be  precipitated  from  their  alco- 
holic solution  by  the  addition  of  watei'. 

The  resins  ore  exten^vely  employed  in  medikdne;  and  in  addition  to. Jhe^^dmost 
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Innumerable  applications  of  caoutchouc  and  guttn-percha.  various  resins  are  of  amice 
in  the  prepamtiou  of  vnrniaheB,  aoapa,  pigmeuts.  artilicial  light  (rosin-gas),  etc. 

Various  fossil  resins  are  Itnowo.  of  which  tlie  roost  important  Is  amber.  Some 
Ohemiats  place  bitumen  and  asphalt  among  this  class;  aud  among  the  fossil  resins 
described  by  mineralogists  may  be  mentioned  fichtetite.  hutite,  idrittlite.  ocokerite, 
sebeerurite,  xyloretin,  etc. 

•The  common  resin,  or  rosin,  of  commerce  exudes  in  a  semi-fluid  state  from  several 
species  of  piue,  especiiilly  pinui  imda,  P.  miU»,  P.  paluttnt,  and  P.  rigicla  of  North 
Aiuerlcn,  P.  ptJiagter,  P.  piiiea,  and  P.  larieio  of  southern  Europe,  and  P.  kyhegtri*  of 
iiortberu  Europe.  The  process  of  collecting  it  is  very  simple :  a  longitudinal  slice  of  the 
baric  and  wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  taken  off  by  means  of  an  axe  witli  a  curved 
blade,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  llius  made  a  small  piece  of  bent  wood  or  thin 
metal,  as  tiu  or  zinc.  Is  driven  into  a  curved  cut  made  by  one  blow  of  the  axe ;  this  forms 
a  sort  of  spout,  which  catches  the  liquid  resin  as  it  runs  from  the  wound,  and  guides  it 


in  tlic  mauufactuie  or  common  yellow  soap,  also  for  sizing  paper  and  various  other 
purposes,  including  the  preparation  of  ointments  and  plasters  in  pharmacy. 

The  other  resins  most  generally  known  and  used  in  Europe  are  anime  (q.v.),  copal 
(q.v.),  dammar  (q.v.),  mastic  (q.v.),  sandarach  (q.v.),  frankincense  (q.V.),  lac  (q.v.).  In 
addition  to  these  iliere  are  many  which  are  of  essenUa)  service  in  other  countries,  as  the 
piny  resin  or  dhoop,  obtained  from  mteria  indiea;  black  dammar,  obtained  from  orno- 
lium  Ktnetum;  saul  resin  or  dammar  batn,  from  Oorea  robutkt—aXl  of  which  serve 
many  useful  purposes  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatio  coiuilriee.  The  fonta 
of  South  America  fumidi  many  others. 

RESISTANCE  of  FLUIDS,  the  opposing  force  given  by  liquids  and  gases  to  bodies 
resting  in  or  on  them  or  moving  througli  ihem.  Much  of  the  principles  included  are 
embraced  in  hydroMlaiict  (q.v.).  As  water  presses  io  all  directions  alike  at  any  point,  it 
foUowy  tlmt  when  a  floating  body  is  at  rest  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  in  a  aownwaitl 
direction  is  exactly  balanced  by  tLe  upward  pressure  of  the  water  beneath  it,  and  tliis 
will  be  irrespcetive  of  thu  shape  of  the  lx>dy.  If,  however,  the  body  is  made  to  move 
through  ttte  water,  the  resistance  of  the  water,  and  therefore  of  the  power  wliich  muet 
be  applied  to  tlie  Iwdy.  will  vary  according  to  the  shape  of  the  moving  body.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  forms  of  saUing  and  other  vessels.  Those  wbitb  are  blunt  at  the  bow 
and  stern  are  hard  and  slow  ssalers.  Tbey  may  be  sharp  at  the  bow,  but  if  blunt  or 
square  at  the  stern  the  great  tendency  to  create  a  vacuum  at  that  point  will  retard  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.  If  the  lines  are  very  sloping  the  water  freely  passes  to  the  rear 
with  lilile  retarding  power.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  a  body  moving  through  it  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  eo  that  in  general  terms  a  body  moving  4  ft 
per  second  would  require  four  times  as  much  power  to  propel  it  as  if  moving  2  ft.  per 
second  (4*  =2  16  and  IPs  4).  The  resistance  of  air  follows  tliesamelaw,  except  forgr^t 
velocities,  as  In  the  case  of  projectiles,  when  tlte  condensation  produced  In  the  air 
increases  the  lesistance  still  more.  Many  accurate  experimmts  have  been  made  in  the 
French  army  and  navy,  particularly  by  M.  Thibauit  and  gen.  Morin.  From  their 
experiments  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  air  to  the  movement  of  a  plane  surface  at 
a  velocity  of  one  yard  per  second  is  0.1295  pounds  per  square  yard,  when  the  surface  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction,  and  that  the  m^Esure  increases  or  decreases  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  shape  also  of  the  soUd  has  very  nearly 
the  same  iafluence  as  when  it  moves  through  Water. 

&X8IBTni0  A  OOVRABU  Is  an  ofleaBepuniBbable  by  jusdoesof  the  peace  In  a  sum- 
mary manner. 

BBS  JTTSICATA  in  law,  means  that  the  subject-matter  of  an  action  has  been  already 
decided  by  a  court  of  conipetent  jurisdiction,  and  if  so,  a  plea  setting  up  the  TetjttdiaUa 
is  a  sufficient  defense.  In  order  to  be  binding,  however,  the  sutt  in  the  former  case 
must  have  been  between  the  same  parlies. 

BXMLUTIOT,  fn  music.  In  the  progression  of  chords  in  a  musical  composition, 
there  are  certain  chords  that  require  to  be  followed  by  certain  others,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
retolvMl  into  them,  otherwise,  a  sense  of  incompleteness  is  left  on  tlie  ear.  Thus  the 
chord  of  tlie  dominant  seventiimust  be  resolved  by  the  tonic  harmony,  the  major  third 
ascending  a  semitone  to  the  key-note,  and  the  seventh  descending  one  degree  to  the  tkird 
of  the  k^: 
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The  dtminished  trf nd  is  slmllftrlj  resolved,  and  a31  chords  irame-    Q  -       .  g  

diatvlv  derived  from  the  dominant  harraoBy.    The  diord  of  ^'^FxT  "  J  "  fS--- 
iidded  uinth  is  resolved  by  descending  a  second  to  the  fifth  of  thep^B —  ■  ■  ■ 
tcHiic. 

HZSOLTTTIOV  OF  VOBCEB.   See  Cohpohition. 

BESOIiUTITE  CLAUSE  Is  the  tecbaic^  oame  ^vcti  by  the  lav  of  Scotland  to  a  clause 
in  a  deed  of  entail,  the  object  of  which  is  to  declare  tliat  tf  the  heir  of  entail  in  pos. 
session  do  any  of  the  thioffs  which  he  is  expressly  mohlbitcd  from  doing,  luch  as  attempt- 
ing to  sell  the  estate,  oruter  the  order  of  buccession,  bis  right  to  the  estate  shall  cease, 
and  the  estate  shall  pass  on  to  the  next  heir. 

BEaFBCTTTO  RMPB0T4iHT.  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  describe  two  animals  home 
face  to  face,  Beuats  of  prey  rampant  when  f o  borne,  are,  however,  said  to  be  rampaai 
wmbataat. 

SEiraiATIOlf,  Oroans  and  Phooem  of.  The  grent  objeotsof  respiration  or  breath- 
ing are,  flrst.  Uie  introduction  into  the  system  of  oxygen,  by  which  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  disintegmtion  or  breaking  up  of  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  other  tissues 
of  the  body  are  converted  into  compounds,  which  are  easily  eliminated  or  removed  by 
the  excreting  organs  (as  the  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  etc.);  and,  secondly,  the  removal  of  the 
most  noxious,  and  consequently,  the  most  important  of  these  products,  carbonic  acid, 
through  special  respiratory  organs,  which,  in  most  air-breathing  animob,  except  insects, 
are  lungs;  while  in  water-breathing  animals,  excepting  those  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  tliey  take  tlie  form  of  branchia,  or  gills,  lu  all  the  vertehrated  animals, 
excepting  in  flahes,  and  In  the  amphibians  during  their  young  state,*  the  respiratory 
oi'g:m<t  are  more  or  leas  complicated  internal  air-saca,  communicating  through  the  tlirout 
with  the  exleriial  atmosphere.  The  simplest  known  form  in  which  tliesc  Ldnob  or  inter- 
nal air-saca  exist  Is  as  a  pair  of  elastic  membranous  bagK  placed  close  beneath  the  vertebral 
column,  communicating  with  the  surrounding  atmoapbere  by  a  tube  known  as  tlie  wind* 
pipe,  or  tmaliea,  which  opens  through  the  larynx,  or  orgim  of  voice,  into  tlie  throat. 
These  bogs  are  lined  by  a  delicate,  thin,  and  moist  membrane,  calleda  mucous  membrane, 
embedded  in.  >ind  partly  beneath  which  is  n  vascular  network,  through  which  all  the 
blosd  in  the  animal's  bo<Jy  id  in  turn  driven  by  the  heart.  The  moist  partition  between 
the  blood  in  ^is  network  and  the  air  iu  the  interior  of  the  lungs  is  so  thin,  that  after 
having  (by  its  moisture)  dissolved  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  permits  of  its  passage  into  the 
moving  current  of  blood,  whilst  through  the  same  agencies  carbonic  acid  simultaueou^^Iy 
passeslu  an  opposite  direction  from  the  blood  into  the  mr.  To  complete  the  apparatus, 
there  are  certain  muscles  under  whose  action  the  bags  are  emptied  of  their  vitiated  con- 
tents and  refitted  with  pure  ^r.  Such  are  the  respiratory  oigans  as  they  occur  in  that 
^  remarkable  animal,  the  protem  anguinui,  found  in  the  dark  caves  of  Carlnthia,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  order  ampkipneiuta.  referred  to  in  the  foot  note.  In  the  more  highly  organ- 
iz«i  animals  ami  in  man.  we  find  these  elementary  essential  parts  complicated  and  modi- 
fied in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Confining  our  remarks  for  the  present  to  tlie  respiratory 
process  as  it  occurs  in  man  and  mammals,  we  may  conddcr  the  anatomical  details  under 
three  different  heads.  there  must  be  a  special  respiratory  organ — the  lungs — 

affording  by  Its  internal  arrangement  an  immense  extent  of  mternal  surface,  covered  by 
VMcular  iiet-work,  through  which  the  blooil  flows  in  innumerable  miirate  streamlets,  only 
separated  by  an  extremely  thin  membrane  from  the  atmospheric  air  that  has  been 
inhaled ;  teeoadljf,  there  musrt  be  such  an  arrangement  of  the  circulating  system  tliat  fresh 
blood  may  be  perpetually  driven  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  tlie  lungs,  and 
onward  to  the  left  side  o'f  the  heart;  and  thirdly,  there  must  be  arrangements  for  tlie  fre- 
quent and  regular  change  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs.  These  three  points  will  be 
comiderod  in  the  order  m  which  we  have  placed  them. 

.A  sulHciently  large  internal  aerating  surface  miglit'of  course  he  obtained  b^  increas- 
ing the  size  of  tlie  air-bags  themselves,  bat  this  would  involve  an  inojease  of  size  In  the 
animal.  In  examining  Uie  longs  of  different  animals,  two  plans  ore  ooserved  for  increas- 
ing the  internal  surface  without  increasing  the  total  bulk  of  the  lungs.  According  to 
one  plan,  the  internal  surface  is.  as  it  were,  molded  into  cells,  separated  laterally  by 
partitions,  somewhat  like  Uie  cells  as  seen  in  a  section  of  honeycomb,  or  more  like  llie 
appearance  presented  the  second  or  honeycomb  stomach  of  ruminating  animals; 
according  to  the  other,  enormous  multitudes  of  little  lung-sacs  partitioned,  as  will  oe 
presently  shown,  in  their  interior,  are  chistered  round  the  ultimate  branch  of  a  common 
air-tube,  wlilch  communicates  with  all  of  them.  If  we  can  conceive  a  bunch  of  grapes 
with  its  stem  and  all  its  minute  branches,  and  the  grapes  attached  to  the  ends  of  these 
branches  completely  holloWi  we  get  a  good  idea  of  'tiiis  second  plan,  except  in  so  far  as 
thepartitioniogof  the  terminal  cells  Is  concerned.  By  the  former  method,  which  occurs 
in  amphibians  and  reptiles,  the  tung-aacs  are  merely  rendered  more  cellular  in  their 
interior;  while,  1^  the  latter  plan,  compound  lungs  are  formed,  such  as  occur  in  birds 
and  mammab,  includbig  man.   Hence  these  two  varieties  of  Inng-stnicture  correspond 

*  A  few  0f  tbe  itmphfblsiis.  snch  as  tba  q>eeIeB  of  tbe  genera  JVoteua  and  SirtM,  retain  their 
brsncbicB  dnriiu;  thetr  whole  Hfe:  hence  they  are  ^aeed  la  the  order  amiA^meturta,  a  term  Indi- 
oattaig  their  doubbi  moAa  of  breatUns,  ^  t 
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to  the  so-cftlled  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animalB  reapectlvelj.  In  the  lungs 
of  the  frog  and  the  Iiid^  of  the  turtle,  we  hare  illuBtratious  of  the  first  plan  (the 
cellular  hmg-suc),  while  la  figs.  1  aud  3  we  hare  diagrammatic  illustrations  of  the 
humau  lung.  Fig.  1  is  a  shaded  diagrKm  (copied  from  Mr.  Marehall's  admirable 
fieriea  of  Pkysiologieal  Diagrams  to  ahow  the  ramiScations  of  the  air-tubes  in  the 
human  lungs,  L  is  an  outline  veprescutiog  the  left  lung;  T,  the  muiu  uir-tube, 
called  the  windpipe  or  t>-aeJiea  (.so  called  from  the  Orcek  word  tracheia,  rough, 
and  Bimilarly  termed  in  Latin  the  arieria  a»pera,  although  not  an  artery,  as  we  now 
employ  the  word),  descends  through  the  neck  from  the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice 
into  the  chest;  B  shows  the  right  and  left  bronchi,  or  primary  divisions  into  which 
the  windpipe  separates,  one  for  each  lung.  E;ich  bronchus  enters  the  lung  at  the  so- 
colled  root,  and  divides  and  subdivides  into  smaller  branches,  which  never  coalesce,  but 
continue  separate,  like  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree.  These  are  the  brmiehuU  tvbe», 
or  the  brondiia  of  some  writers;  the  smallest  shown  in  this  diagram,  b,  b,  undergo  maoy 
further  Eubdivisions,  until  (to  use  Mr.  Mai'shall's  own  description)  "at  length  they  form 
an  immense  number  of  minute  tubes,  not  more  than  if^tU  of  an  in.  ia  diameter,  eacii  of 
which  ends  in  a  cluster  of  cells,  or,  as  it  may  otherwise  be  described,  opens  into  a  small 
membraneous  sue,  a  little  wider  than  iisi'lf,  having  a  cellular  internul  surface  ver>-" 
similar  to  that  of  the  frog's  lung,  but  of  course  on  a  microticopic  scale."   In  fig.  2  (also 
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copied  from  Mr.  Marshall's  diagrams)  there  is  a  representation,  magnified  about  100 
diameters,  of  three  of  these  clusters  of  cells,  or  little  lung-sacs,  from  the  humau  luog. 
In  this  figure,  &  is  a  small  air-tube,  or  hronchical  tube,  from  which  several  of  the  finest 
or  ultimate  tubes  proceed;  c  shows  the  outer  surface  of  one  of  the  lung-sacs,  or  lefmles, 
as  they  are  commonly  termed;  d,  the  inner  surfuce  of  another,  which  has  been  cut  opeu, 
so  as  to  show  the  ultimate  recesses  of  the  lung  to  which  the  air  has  access — viz.,  the  «>- 
CtilU.  According  to  Rossignol,  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications  terniinalo  in  a  shape 
resembliug  that  of  an  inverted  funnel,  and  hence  he  applies  the  terra  infutidibuia  to  iheae 
endings.  In  fig,  8  (copied  from  Rossienol's  Menwir)  there  is  a  representalioD  of  the 
termination  of  an  dhimale  bronchial  tube  in  the  lung  of  a  dog:  a  represents  an  ultimate 
tube,  or  lobular  passage,  branching  toward  the  infundihula;  b  ia  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  seven  infundihula  shown  in  the  figure_j  while  c  represents  one  of  the  numerous 
septa  or  partitions  projecting  inward  on  the  infundibular  wall,  and  forming  the  air-cells. 
According  to  Todd  and  Bowmau,  the  diameter  of  the  lobular  passages  is  n'om  i44(th  to 
i^jlh  of  an  in.,  while  that  of  the  cells  ranges  from  T^oih  to  i^th  of  an  inch.  It  is  on 
the  inner  surface  of  these  nir-cells  that  the  net-work  of  minute  capillaries  is  spread  in 
which  the  act  of  aeration  takes  place.  Each  lobule  receives  air  through  its  own  bron- 
chial tube  alone,  and  consequently  there  ia  no  direct  communication  between  the  air- 
cells  of  adjacent  lobules.  These  lobules  are  closely  compressed  upon  one  another;  and 
collectively,  together  with  the  connective  tissue  which  unites  them  to  one  another,  make 
up  the  great  mass  of  the  lungs.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  process  of  subdivision  carried 
out,  that,  according  to  calculation,  the  lungs  of  an  adult  man  contain  at  least  600 
millions  of  these  air-cells.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  air  included  in  these  cells  that 
the  pulmonary  tissue  has  a  soft  spongy  feel,-  and  crackles  when  compressed  between  the 
fingers  (see  RRSPUiATORr  Sounds)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  lungs,  and  even  araall 
portions  of  tliem,  even  after  strong  pressure,  float  in  water,  it  being  extremely  difflcalt 
to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  cells.    The  lungs  (except  in  the  fetal  state,  when  no  air 
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enters  them)  itre  thus  the  lightefit  organs,  in  relation  to  their  size,  in  the  body.  Aliliough 
their  bulk  is  so  great  that,  with  the  heart,  they  occupy  almost  the  "wbole  (h  the  c-nvitr 
of  the  cbust,  they  only  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  men,  and  two  pouutfa 
and  three-quarters  Iti  women.  Their  color  varies  at  different  ages.  At  birth,  tbcy  are 
of  a  pliikisli  white  tint;  In  adult  life,  they  are  of  a  slate  color,  and  present  a  motiled 
appenrnuce;  and  in  old  age,  they  become  of  a  still  darker  tint.  The  polygonal  mark- 
ings which  are  seen  on  the  surface  correspond  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  loliules  already 
noticed.  Thuir  sliape  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged,  each  lung 
being  conical  in  form,  with  its  apex  risine  into  the  neck;  while  its  base,  which  is  broad 
and  concave,  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm;  and  between  the  two 
lungs  lie  the  heart  end  the  great  vessels  that  proceed  from  It.  During  life  (except  in 
cerbiin  diseases,  as  for  instance,  [wricarditis  (^q.v.),  ihe  inner  margins  of  the  lungs 
nearly  overlap  the  heart,  leaving  only  a  roundish  space,  less  than  f  in.  in  diameter, 
of  that  organ  uncovered,  while  their  lower  borders  extend  to  the  cartilages  of  the  rilia, 
and  fit  into  the  angle  formed  between  those  cartilages  and  the  diaphragm.  Each  lung  is 
invested  by  its  own  serous  membrane,  the  pleura  (q.  v.),  which  serves  the  doable  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  movements  which  the  lungs  undergo  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  of  suspending  each  lung  in  its  ^joper  position.  In  the  latter  function,  the  pleurse 
are  essentially  assisted  by  the  great  air-tubes  and  blood-vessels,  which  collectively  form 
what  are  teniied  the  roots  of  the  lungs. 

The  structure  of  the  air-tubes  and  the  lungs  themselves  next  requires  consideration. 
Beginning  with  the  upper  portion,  we  have  to  consider  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which 
In  the  human  subject  descends  in  the  middle  line  from  the  larynx  (q.v.)  to  tlie  level  of 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  bioiichi.  It  is  kept 
permanently  open  by  from  16  to  SOcartila^uous  rings,  which  surround  two-thirds  of  the 
tube,  and  are  incomplete  behind,  where  the  tube  is  completed  by  the  same  fibrous  mem-  * 
braoe  which  covers  and  unites  the  cartilages  in  front  and  on  the  sides.  In  this  fibrous 
membrane  are  numerous  tracheal  glands  (which  probably  furnish  much  of  the  vapor  of 
the  breath,  and  may  occasion  its  odor),  together  with  unstriped  muscular  fiber,  to 
which  the  terra  traehealu  muscle  h&s  been  given.  The  trachea  metisures  about  4^  in. 
in  length,  and  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  In.  wide.  Its  mucous  membrane  i«  continu- 
ous through  the  glottis  with  thiit  of  the  pharynx  or  throat,  and  is  covered  with  ciliated 
columnar  epitheimm  (q- v.).  Of  the  bronchi,  the  right  is  wider,  shorter,  and  more  liori- 
zontal  than  the  lefl^  Their  walls  are  composed  on  tbe  same  plan  as  those  of  ih^  trcfbea. 
Upon  entering  the  hmg,  each  bronchus  dividea  in  the  method  a^eady  described,  llie 
walls  of  these  broochial  tubes  become  thinner  as  thev  approach  the  air-cells.  The  car- 
tilaginous portions  which,  in  the  primary  divisions  of  each  bronchus,  partially  retained 
the  annular  form,  become  gradually  reduced  to  mere  flakes,  and  fliially_  cense  in  lubes  of 
ith  or  ^tb  of  an  in.  in  diameter.  The  unstriped  muscular  fibera  occun  ing  in  the  trachea 
are  continued  downward  to  the  minutest  tubes,  forming  a  verj-  thin  layer,  completely 
surrounding  tbe  canal,  and  the  ciliated  epithelium  extends  equally  far.  The  terminal 
bronchial  tube  loses  its  epithelium  and  muscular  crat  at  about  ith  of  an  in.  fx  m  the 
most  distant  ur-cell  to  which  it  lead^,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  a  single  coal,  consisting  of 
the  basement  membrane  (see  Mucous  MehbRake),  with  yellow  elastic  flbers  Mt  uded 
with  it.    Of  Ibis  structure,  the  interlobular  passages  and  the  air-cells  are  composed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  pcrpetuallv  changed  in  the  lungs  noxi  demands 
consideration.  The  venous  or  impure  blood,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  is  conveyed  to  tiie  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  nrlery,  which  is 
about  tbe  size  of  the  aorta,  and,  like  that  vessel,  is  furnished  with  tbi'ee  semilunar  valves 
at  its  origin,  which  prevent  tbe  blood  from  regurgitating  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  (see  Cibouution).  The  pulmonary  artery  divides,  before  entering  th^  lungs, 
into- a  right  and  a  left  branch,  which  ramify  as  far  as  the  lobules  in  company  with  tlie 
bronchifu  tnbes.  At  this  point,  they  distribute  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  lobules. 
In  the  so-called  interlobular  Jtagures,  and  penetrating  between  the  aii-ctlls,  form  a  capil- 
lary network  on  and  in  the  walla  of  the  cells  and  of  the  lobular  passages.  This  network 
empties  its  blood,  which  is  now  aerated,  into  minute  venous  radicles  whirh  converge  to 
form  larger  veins,  and  these  finally  form  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  dlt-charge 
their  arterialized  blood  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  walls  which  support  tlie 
capillary  network  of  the  lungs  are  (as  Todd  and  Bowman  observe)  "for  the  most  part 
much  too  t^in  to  Inclose  the  capillaries  between  the  two  layers  of  tbeir  fiulwtance,  and 
therefore  the  capillaries  project  fairly  into  the  air-cells  by  a  preat  part  of  their  circum- 
ference, being  adherent  to  tlie  wall  by  a  narrow  line  only.  The  capillary  wall  is  thus 
exposed  and  bare,  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  cell,  and  nothing  besides  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  cfipillary  intervenes  between  the  air  and  the  blood.  A  capil'ary  fre- 
quently passes  through  an  aperture  in  the  cell-wall,  so  as  first  to  project  into  one  eel, 
and  further  on  into  a  contiguous  one.  but  never  becomes  altogether  free  from  the 
wall."— Pftys.  A-aat.  r.  il.  p.  803.  Tlie  diameter  of  these  capillaries  is  about  ^^nth  of 
an  in.,  which  is  compRralively  large,  and  admits  of  the  passage  of  blood  freely;  and  the 
air  and  the  blood  may  be  said  to  m  in  contact,  since  they  are  only  separated  by  a  deli- 
cate capillary  wall,  less  llian  TriTTJf*^  thickness.  If  the  rate  of  the  blofjd  In 
the  ciipillariefl  betaken  at  an  in.  and  three-qnarterR  per  minute  (according:  to  the  estimate 
of  Valentin,  drawn  from  observation  of  the  frog's  foot),  it  has  been  c»tleulnled  that  the 
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blood  would  at  each  circuit  remain  in  contyct  with  the  air  about  one  second  and  a  haH 
In  all  probability,  howeTcr.  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  quicker  in  tlie  pulmon&ry  capil- 
laries of  man  and  other  mammals  and  of  birds  than  iu  those  of  the  frog's  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  pulmouarj  veins,  which  ronvey  the 
blood  to  uod  from  the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  aeration,  there  are  other  vessels,  kuown 
as  the  bronchial  vessels,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung  itself,  the  distribution  -of  which, 
nnd  thuir  mode  of  communication  with  the  pulmonary  vessels  alreiidy  described,  have 
been  subjects  of  much  discussion;  but  into  this  we  need  not  enter.  The  lungs  are  sup- 
plied wiUi  nerves  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonnry  plexuses,  lying  at  the  lOot 
of  tlic  organ,  and  coqiposcd  of  filaments  of  the  pueumugastric  and  synipattielic  nerves. 
The  filaments  from  Uiese  plexuses  accompauy  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  whicli  they  are 
finally  lost.  The  part  wliich  these  nerves  play  in  the  respiratory  process  will  be  con- 
sidered after  we  nave  described  the  motenunis  of  renpiraiion,  by  which  the  air  in  the 
lungs  is  being  perpetually  changed. 

For  a  description  of  the  shape  and  fmmework  of  the  chest,  see  Chest.  The  chest 
(or  thorax,  as  it  is  termed  by  anatomists)  is  so  constructed  its  to  be  capiible  of  enlargement 
in  lieight  (vertically),  in  depth  (or  from  the  front  backward),  anil  in  width  (or  from  side 
to  side.  Its  height  is  increased  mainly  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  the  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces;  while  its 
depth  and  width  are  increased  by  the  elevation  oi  the  ribs,  which  carrv  forward  and 
elevate  the  breast-bone  (or  sternum),  especially  at  its  lowest  end,  and  are  al^htl^  lotnted 
on  an  Imaginary  axis.  Joining  their  extremities,  by  which  their  central  portion  is  raiseil, 
and  slightly  removed  from  the  mesial  plane  of  the  chest.  It  is  only  in  forced  or  deep 
inspiration  that  all  these  mcansof  enlarging  the  chest  are  called  into  play.  An  ordinary 
inspiration  is  attended  in  men  with  very  slin;ht  elevation  of  the  ribs  (about  one-tweniietli 
of  an  inch),  while  iu  women  the  elcvation-is  much  greater,  especially  in  the  upper  ribs; 
the  cause  of  this  difference  In  the  seze?:  probably  lying  in  tlie  narrower  waist  of  the  female 
requiring  a  compensation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clieat  MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat 
describe  tliree  varieties  of  ordinary  respiration — viz.:l.  Abdominal,  or  that  chiefly 
etfucted  by  the  diaphragm,  and  seen  in  the  motion  of  the  walls  of  the  belly;  2.  Costo- 
iuferior,  or  tliat  in  which  the  seven  lower  ribs  are  observed  to  act ;  and  8.  Custo-euperior, 
or  that  effected  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  upper  ribe.  The  first  variety  occurs  in 
infants  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  in  males  generally;  tiie  second  in  boy.s  after 
the  age  of  three,  and  in  men;  and  the  third  in  adult  females.  Our  limited  space  pre- 
cludes a  detailed  notice  of  the  various  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  respiration.  The 
total  power  of  the  rDspiratory  muscles  lias  been  measured  by  several  phyaiotosists, 
amon^  whom  Dr.  Hutchinson  deserves  special  notice.  He  finds,  as  the  average  otlSOO 
experiments,  that  the  power  of  expiration  is  nearly  one-third  stronger  than  that  of  inspi- 
ration, and  he  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  expiratory  are  not  stronger  than  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  some  disease  is  present.  He  tested  tlie  force  of  the  two  classes  of  respiratory 
muscles  by  causing  persons  to  make  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble, when  breathing  through'  the  nose  into  an  instrument  termed  a  spirometer,  and  by 
this  means  lie  found  that  men  of  5  ft.  7  or  8  in.  in  bdght  have  Inc  greatest  inspi- 
ntory  power,  it  being  equal,  on  an  eveni^,  to  a  column  of  mercuiy  of  3.73  iu., 
while  their  expiratory  power  was  equal  to  8.97  inches.  The  following  table  is  given  br 
him  as  exhibiting  the  range  through  which  these  powers  may  vaiy  within  the  uuits  (A 
health; 

Power  of  Fowerof 
IiMptraUon.  Snrfmtkm. 
1.6  InclMS  Weak  2.0  inches. 

2.0    "  Ordinary  8.6  " 

4.5    "  Semarkable  6.S  " 

7.0    "  Very  extTBordinory  10.0  " 

The  co-operation  of  the  resilience  of  the  lun^  and  tlie  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
with  tlie  expiratory  muscular  movement,  is  probably  the  cause  why  tiie  expiratory 
power,  as  tested  by  the  heiglit  of  a  column  of  mercury,  is  greater  than  the  inspiratory 
power.  Dr,  Hutchinson  calculates  that  a  man  who  raises  8  in.  of  mercury  by  an 
effort  of  inspiration  exerts  a  force  equal  to  1000  lbs. ;  wliile  the  one  remarkable  case  in 
wkicli  the  mercury  rose  to  7  Id.,  Indfcatefl  a  force  of  2200  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  ton. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  movements  require  notice. 
Every  complete  act  of  respiration  Is  divisible  into  four  parts— viz. :  1.  Inspiration;  3. 
A  short  paupe,  not  always  observed;  8.  Expii-ution;  and  f.  A  considerable  pause,  occu- 
pying. ac<:ordiug  to  Vierordt,  about  one-flftL  of  the  whole  time  required  for  one  com- 
plete respniitory  act.  The  act  of  expiration  is  always  more  prolonged  than  that  of  inspi- 
ration, the  former  being  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  12  :  10  in  adult  males,  and  as  14  :  10 
in  children,  women,  and  aged  persons.  Thcnutnbcr  of  respiratory  acts  performed  in  a 
minute  varies  at  different  ages.  According  to  Quctelet,  at  birth  there  are  44 rcspirntionsin 
one  minute;  at  5  years  of  age,  36;  from  16  to  30,  30;  from  20  to  36,  18.7;  from  So  to  30. 
16;  from  80  to  60.  18.1 :  so  that  from  16  to  30  may  be  taken  as  the  ordluary  range  for 
healthy  adults,  although  Hutchinson  gives  the  wide  range  of  from  6  to  40.  The  average 
ratio  which  the  number  of  respinitinns bears  to  the  number  of  pulsations  in  agiven  time 
is  about  1  :  ii,  and  if  there  is  any  great  dcvktion  from  this  ratio,  there  is/ —  "  ' 
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obstruction  to  the  aBraUon  of  the  b]ood,  or  some  dis(»dcr  of  the  Qenrous  system.  Thus. 
Id  pneunaonia  (or  inflaramatioa  of  the  luogs).  ia  which  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pul- 
monary tissue  1b  unfitted  for  its  office,  the  Dumher  of  tlie  respirutions  Increases  in  a  more 
rapid  proportiou  than  the  number  of  pulsations,  so  that  the  ratio  becomes  as  1  :  8,  or 
even  as  1  :  2.  In  bysleria,  a  similar  or  even  greater  deviation  horn  the  nonnal  ratio 
may  occur;  and  Elliotstm  records  a  case  in  which  the  respiratory  movemenls  were  98, 
or  even  106,  wliilu  the  pulse  was  104  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  typhoid  couditions, 
and  in  narcotic  poisouins,  the  respiratory  acts  arc  diuiinished  in  number;  the  rntio  of 
respiration  to  puhiations  being  as  I  :  9,  or  even  1:8. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  muscular  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  kept  up  by  nervous  power.  "There  can  be  no  dotibt,"  sn^s  Dr.  Carpeuter, 
"that  tiiese  movemcals,  though  partly/  under  llie  control  oF  the  wUI,  are  essenthilly 
•automatic'  in  their  nature.  Tlicir  clnef  centers  consist  of  two  ganglia;  corresponding 
to  the  origins  of  the  piieumogastnc  nerves,  which  are  the  principiil  e.\citor  ner\'C8  which 
convey  the  stimulus  on  whiui  these  movements  arc  dependent;  whilst  from  theadjiicent 
pai'ts  of  tlie  modulla  oblongata  and  spitiali.s  proceed  the  cliief  motor  nerves  by  whielx 
they  arc  ciiiTied  into  effect.  And  llius  it  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  encephaion  may 
be  removed  from  above,  and  the  spinal  cord  (as  far  up  as  tbe  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve)  from  below,  without  suspending  the  most  esseuliulof  tlie  respiratory  movements." 
— Priaciplet  of  Human  Phytriology  (6th  ed..  1864,  p.  274).  It  would  eorrj' us  far  iM-yoml 
our  nssignetl  limits  to  notice  the  interesting  series  of  phenomena  that  follow  the  division 
<ir  irriUilion  of  tUe  various  bninirhas  of  the  pueumogastric  nerve.  "Wc  may,  however, 
mention  t^iat  when  the  trunks  of  tUia  nerve  ure  divided  on  both  sides,  the  respinitoiy 
movements  still  go  on,  although  with  dimiuislied  activity.  '  Hence,  tbcre  must  l>e  oilier 
excitors  to  the  action  of  the  respiratory  mui^cles.  Amongst  these  the  nerves  distrihulrd 
to  the  general  suKace,  and  particularly  to  the  face,  probably  perform  an  important  part ; 
and  in  exciting  the  first  inspiration,  the  fifth  pair  aeem  the  pnncipal  agent.  In  support 
of  tills  view.  Dr.  Carpenter  adduces  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  first  inspiratory  effort 
of  the  new-born  infant  is  most  vigorously  performed  when  the  cool  external  air  comes 
in  coiftact  with  its  face.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  New  Slemenr  on  the  IViie  Spinal  Mar- 
ToiD,  p.  29,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  first  inspiration  was  delayed  simply  because  the 
face  was  protected  from  the  atmoephere  by  the  bedclothes;  the  instant  they  were  lifted 
up.  the  infant  breathed.  Many  familiar  lactB  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  super- 
ficial nerves  on  th«  respiratory  system  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  the  Infant.  "Every 
one."  to  use  Dr.  Carpenter's  words,  "  knows  that  the  first  plunge  into  cold  water,  or  the 
first  descent  of  the  stream  of  the  fdiower-bath.  or  even  the  dashing  of  a  glass  of  cold 
vater  in  the  face,  will  produce  inspiratory  efforts;  and  this  fact  has  many  important 
practical  applications.  Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  nsphyxia,  whether  congenitnl  or  tlie 
result  of  narcotic  poisoning,  drowning,  etc.,  the  alternate  application  of  cold  and  heat 
is  fomid  to  be  one  of  tlte  most  efficacious  means  of  restoring  the  respiratory  movements, 
and  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  laughter  may  be  cut  short  by  dashing  a  glass  of  cold  water 
in  the  face.  The  principal  motor  or  efferent  nerves  concemea  in  bringing  out  the 
TespiratOTy  movements  are  the  plirenic,  Roing  to  the  diaphragm;  the  intercostal,  supplying 
the  intercostal  muscles;  the  facial  and  tbe  spinal  acccssoiy  nerves;  although,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  superficial  nerves  generally  exert  a  motor  or  efferent  action. 

How  far  the  respiratory  movements  arc  under  the  influence  of  the  will  is  a  question 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discassiou.  That,  in  their  ordinary  mode  of  performance, 
they  are  indei^endeut  of  the  will,  is  obvious  from  their  s^'^stemallc  orcurrencc  during 
sleep,  in  cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  power  of  the  will  is  lost,  in  apoplexy,  etc.  At 
tlie  same  time,  universal  experience  teaches  us  that  these  movements  are  partly,  but  not 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Wc  cnn  with  Uttle  inconvenience,  suspend  tbe 
respinilory  actions  for  a  minute,  or  even  longer,  if  wc  hare  previously  introduced  into 
the  lungs  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air;  but  if  the  suspension  be  further  prolonged  the  stim- 
ulus conveyed  by  the  excitor  nerves  to  llie  nervous  centers  becomes  so  strong,  that  by 
no  effort  of  the  will  can  wc  avoiii  making  inspiratory  efforts.  It  is  asserted  liy  X.  Bour- 
don, aa  eminent  French  iiliysiologist,  in  his  aecJierehet  aurU  Mecnnifanedela  Renpirntion, 
that  no  person  ever  sucfcw' ■d  in  committing  suicide  by  simply  holding  the  breath,  but 
itiat  eucli  persona  have  altiiiiieil  their  object  by  holding  the  ince  iindor  water,  berause 
here  another  set  of  muscles  i.s  called  into  play,  which  are  much  more  under  the  control 
of  the  will  than  those  of  respiraiioa.  If  we  may  venture  to  seek  for  the  reason  whv,  in 
man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  respirator}*  actions  arc  placed  under  the  direction  ot  the 
will,  it  may  probably  be  found  in  the  necessary  physiological  connection  that  exists 
between  tliem  and  the  production  of  those  vocal  sounds  by  which  individuals  (whether 
men  or  animals)  can  commimirate  their  feelings  and  wishes  to  one  another. 

We  shall  complete  the  subject  in  bo  far  as  human  physiology  is  <x>ncGmed,  by  noticing 
(1)  the  greatest  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  expiration;  (2)  the  totfu 

auHQtity  that  passes  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time;  (8)  the  effects  of  resplmtion  on 
le  air;  and  (4)  the  effects  of  suspension  or  deficiency  of  respiraUon. 
When  the  lungs  have  been  emptied  as  much  as  possible  of  air  by  the  roost  powerful 
expiratory  effort,  they  still  contain  a  quantity  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  40  cubic  inches.*  To  this  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs  the 
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tenn  reridiiai  air  is  applied.  Id  addition  to  this  residual  air,  physiologists  distingui!<h,  in 
connection  with  the  respiratory  process,  $t<ppletnenteU  air,  'which  is  tliat  portion  which 
remains  in  the  chest  after  nu  orainary  gentle  expiration,  but  Tchich  may  be  (Unplaced  at 
wiii;  breathing  or  tidal  air,  which  is  the  volume  that  is  displaced  by  the  constant 
gentle  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  complemenial  air,  or  the  quantity  which  can  be 
luhaied  by  tlte  deepest  possible  inspiration,  over  and  above  that  which  is  introtluced  in 
ordinal^  breatliing^.  The  greatest  volnme  of  air  tliat  can  be  expelled  by  the  most  power- 
ful expiration,  which  is  ouviously  the  sum  of  the  supplemental,  breatliing,  and  cnm- 
plememul  air,  is  designated  as  the  vital  atpaeiiy-~A  term  originally  introduced  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  the  inventor  of  the  spirometer,  who  found,  from  nearly  9,000  observations, 
that  of  all  the  elements  or  factors  which  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  influence  it,  height  alone 
stood  in  a  definite  and  constant  relation  to  it,  this  relation  being  expressed  by  the  rule, 
that,  "  for  every  inch  ofj  stature  from  5  to  6  ft.,  8  additional  cubic  mcbes  of  air  (at  60° 
FabrOare  given  out  by  a  forced  expiration  after  a  full  inspiration."  Thus,  the  vitAl 
capacity  for  a  man  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  1  in.  bcingl74  cubic  in.,  that  for  a  man  from  9  ft. 
1  in.  to  5  ft  3  in.  Is  183  cable  in. ;  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  Ixxlily  weight  as  a  factor. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  found,  that  "  when  the  man  exceeds  the  average  weight  (at  each  height) 
by  7  per  cent.,  the  vital  capacity  decreases  1  cubic  in.  [ter  lb.  for  the  next  85  lbs.  above 
this  weigiit"  Age  and  muscular  development  do  not  infiuence  the  result  so  much  aa 
might  have  been  expected.  It  has  been  not  unfrequc^ntly  observed  that  the  vital  capacity 
is  small  in  athletic  men,  and  that  it  has  been  in  excess  in  persons  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  physical  power  The  maximum  vital  capacity  met  with  by  Dr.  Hntcliinson  was 
484  cubic  in, ;  this  was  in  a  man  7  ft  high,  whose  weight  was  808  lbs. ;  the  minimtim  was 
46  cubic  in.,  and  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  dwarf  whose  height  was  only  39  lo.,  and  who 
weighed  40  lbs. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  respiratory  process  upon  the  air  whidi  passes  throng 
llie  lungs,  we  shall  adopt  the  data  alrorded  by  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  who  has  arranged  a  spirometer  by  which  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  mny  be 
registered  from  1  to  100,000  cubic  in.,  and  therefore  for  any  period.  This  instnynent. 
says  Dr.  Carpenter  (to  whom  Dr.  Smith  has  communicated  many  of  the  following  state- 
ments  for  insertion  in  the  new  edition  of  bis  Hvman  PhgHologj/),  "be  has useff  for  34 
hours  without  intermission,  except  for  meals,  and  he  has  ascertauied  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired  during  sleep  and  in  almost  every  condition  met  with  during  the  day.  From 
numerons  experiments  upon  several  persona,  each  extending  over  a  whole  day,  he  found 
that  the  average  depth  oi  inspiration  was  83.6  cubic  in.  when  at  rest;  snd  when  walking 
at  1,  2,  3,  and  4  m.  an  hour,  52,  60,  75,  and  91  cubic  in.,  and  even  107  cubic  in.  when 
working  the  tread-mill.  If  we  take  80  or  40  cubic  in.  as  the  average  quantity  exchanged 
at  eacii  res^jiralion,  we  cannot  hut  observe  how  small  a  proportion  it  bears  to  the  entire 
amount  which  the  lungs  usually  contain,  for  the  '  residual  air"  which  cannot  be  expelled 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  at  from  75  to  100  cubic  in. ;  and  the  '  sapplementu  air,* 
which  can  only  be  expelled  by  a  forced  expiration,  b  about  as  much  more;  the  sum  of 
the  two  being  from  150  to  300  cubic  in.,  or  from  5  to  7  times  the  '  breathing  volume.'  ** 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  no  provinon  existed  for  mingling  the  air  inspired  with  the  air 
already  occupying  the  luDcs,  the  former  would  penetrate  no  further  than  the  lai^r  air 
passages,  and  as  this  would  be  again  thrown  out  at  the  next  expiration,  the  bulk  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  lungs  would  remain  altogether  without  renewal,  and  the  expired 
air  would  not  be  found  to  have  underrone  any  change.  The  law  of  the  diffamon  of 
gaw9  (q-v.)  here  comes  in  play,  for  the  air  in  the  air-cells  and  finer  tubes  being  diai^red 
by  the  respiratory  process  with  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as  comparea  with  the 
inspired  air  contained  in  the  larger  tubes,  a  diffurion  of  the  carbonic  acid  necessarily 
takes  place  in  the  outward  direction,  while  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  or  the  air 
itself,  similarly  diflusea  itself  in  an  opposite  direction,  toward  and  into  the  ^r-cells 
themselves. 

The  totai  amount  of  air  which  passes  through  the  lungs  in  24  houra  must  obviously 
vary  with  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Dr.  Smith  found 
that  during  the  day  (6  a.h.  to  13  p.m.),  the  average  quantity  of  air  inst>ired  by  several 
persons  at  rest  was  cubic  in.  per  minute,  or  a  total  of  643,160  cubic  in. ;  and  as  the 
avcra^  quantity  during  the  ni^fat  was  about  400  in.  per  minute,  the  total  daily  amount 
was  w6.000  cubic  inches.  This  quantity  is  largely  increased  by  exertion,  and  Dr.  Smith 
computes  that  the  total  amount  actually  respired  by  the  unoccupied  gentleman,  the 
oriiiQAiy  tradesman,  and  the  hard-working  laborer,  would  be  804,780,  1,065,840,  and 
1,568.390  cubic  in.  respectively. 

The  eMeraUont  in  the  inspired  air  effected  by  respiration  consist  essentiallv  in  th« 
removal  of  a  portion  of  tlie  oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by  a  nearly  corresponding  bulk 
of  cart)onic  acid.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  varies  inversely  wltli 
the  number  of  respirations;  it  reaches  5.5  per  cent  (or  more)  when  the  respirations  are 
onl^  6  in  the  minute,  while  it  falls  as  low  as  about  3.6  per  cent  when  the  respinttions  are 
96  m  the  minute.  About  4.35  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  is.  on  an  average,  added  to  the 
air  in  ordinary  respiration ;  while  about  4.783  per  cent  of  oxygen  is  removed;  the  actual 
diminution  of  bulk  of  the  expired  air  (after  the  removal  of  the  moisture  obtained  from 
the  lunes)  being  about  ^th  of  its  volume.  Hence,  unless  where  there  is  free  ventilation, 
the  air  m  an  apartment  containing  men  or  animals  must  fiooit)j||f|<P^^^^@l$fV^»)D- 
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taktiog  a  great  exeeia  of  earlMTiic  acid  (tor  ordtaaiy  atmospheric  air  only  contains  aboat 
one  part  of  carbonic  acid  In  S,500  parts),  and  a  deflcleacy  of  oxTgen.  The  abBOlute 
qaantity  of  carbonic  acid  (and  consequently  of  carbon)  exlialed  in  84  hotira  is  liable  to 
great  vaiiatioaa,  cwised  tbe  temperature  and  moistnio  of  the  air,  age,  sex,  muscular 
derelopment,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food,  muscular  exercise,  sleep,  state  of 
health,  etc.  Dr.  Smith  calculates  that  an  adult  man  in  a  state  of  rest  exhales  In  34  hours 
au  amount  of  carbonic  acid  equivalent  to  7.144  oz.  of  carbop;  and  he  estimates  that  it 
should  be  increased  to  8.68  and  11.7  02.  for  tbe  non  laboring  and  laborious  classes 
respectively,  at  their  ordioary  rate  of  exertion.  We  may  add,  that  the  total  amount  of 
.  carbonic  acid  is  greatly  incTMsed  by  ezlemal  cold,  and  diminished  by  heat;  that  it  is 
increased  l^a  moist,  and  diminished  by  a  dry  atmospltere;  that  It  iDcreases  in  both 
sexes  to  about  Ihe  80th  year,  when  it  remains  statiooaiy  for  15  years,  after  which  it 
dimjaishcs;  that  at  all  ages  beyond  8  years  it  is  greater  m  males  thiin  in  females,  and 
that  it  increases  during  pregnancy;  that  it  la  greater  In  robust  that  in  slender  men,  the 
quantity  of  carbon  ez^red  per  diem  to  each  1  lb.  of  bodily  weight  being  (accordiug  to 
Smith)  17.07. 17.61.  and  17.99  naios  at  46,  89,  and  88  years  of  age  respecUvely;  that  it 
is  greatly  inoreascd  by  eating,*  and  Is  dlminlsbed  1^  fasting;  that  it  ia  increased  by 
muscular  exertion  (Smith  found  that  when  walking  8  m.  an  hour  he  excreted  S.6  more 
carbonic  acid  than  when  at  rest;  while  tread- wheel  labor  occasioned  about  double  the 
excretion  iJiat  was  caused  by  walking);  that  it  was  diminished  by  sleep;  and  that  it  is 
increased  in  the  ezanthcmatoua  fevers  (measles,  small-pnx,  scsriatina,  etc.),  and  In 
chlorosis;  while  it  is  diminished  in  ^phus  and  in  chronic  dlsraaes  of  the  rLspiratoiy 
organs. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  tbe  nitrogen  of 
tlie  air  is  affected  by  respiration.  Usually  a  small  amount  of  this  gas  is  given  on,  but- 
tlie  quantities  absorbed  and  exhaled  so  nearly  balance  each  other  that  its  special  action 
CD  the  organism  must  be  very  trifling,  further  than  as  being  a  diloter  of  the  oxygen, 
which  would  be  too  stimulating  if  breathed  In  a  pure>state.  We  tlierefore  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  watery  vapor  with  which  the  exhaled  air  is  saiurutcd.  The 
amount  of  this  fluid  exhaled  in  34  hours  may  range  from  about  6  to  27  oz. ,  its  usual 
range  being  between  7  and  It  oz.  It  is  not  pure  water,  but  holds  in  solution  a  consider- 
able amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  an  albuminous  substance  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which,  on  exposing  the  fluid  to  an  elevated  temperature,  occb^db  a  very  evident  putrid 
otlor. 

XESPZBATIOV,  ABTIFIGUL,  is  required  In  all  cases  of  suqwnded  animation,  from 
drowning,  noxious  gases,  chloroform,  etc.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  forcing  air 
Into  tlie  lungs  by  means  of  a  pipe  passed  through  the  mouth  or  the  nostril  into  the 

f glottis,  or  (which  is  usually  preferable)  by  imitating  the  natural  expansion  of  the  chest 
>y  rausculttr  effort,  as  by  the  methods  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Marsha)!  Hall  and  by 
Dr.  Sylvester, 

Tlie  best  mode  of  forcing  air  into  the  lungs  is  by  tbe  use  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows, 
with' the  nozzle  inserted  in  one  of  the  patient's  nostrils.  The  air  should  be  driven  into 
the  lungs  with  extreme  gentleness,  the  larynx  being  pressed  backward  against  tbe  spine, 
So  that  tbe  air  may  not  go  into  the  esophagus  and  stomach.  Gentle  Imt  firm  pressure 
must  be  tlien  applied  to  the  chest  to  expel  the  Introduced  air,  and  fresh  air  again  driven 
Id;  and  this  process  of  introducing  nnd  expelling  the  air  alternately  must  be  continued 
uutil  eitlier  natural  respiratory  efforts  appear,  or  the  case  becomes  hf^less. 

In  tbe  article  Abfhtxia,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  filling;  the  lungs 
of  an  aoplivxiated  pe  rsou  with  fresh  air,  is  that  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  Dr.  Sylvester's 
method  (7vm<  True  Flt^aialogieal  Metiuid  of  BeOonng  PertKnu  apparently  Dinned  or  JJead, 
and  ef  BtiauseitatiM  SUBr^rn  OhSdttn;  London,  1859)  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as 
decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  although  tbe  same  In  principle.  TIiq 


placed  under  tbem;  the  tongue  is  brought  forward,  so  as  to  project  a  little  from  the  side 
of  tbe  mouth.  The  operator  then  grasps  the  patient's  arms  Just  above  the  elbows,  and 
niiscs  them  tilt  they  nearly  meet  above  the  head.  This  action  imitates  Inspiralior,  The 
piiiicnt's  arms  are  then  turned  down,  and  firmly  pressed  for  a  moment  against  tlie  sides 
of  tbe  chest.  A  deep  explratiou  is  thus  imitated;  and  these  two  sets  of  movements 
should  be  perseveringly  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  19  times  in  a  minute. 

Sijecial  reference  must  be  made  to  two  important  documents  among  the  publications 
on  this  subject.  The  first  of  tliese  is  the  Bepm-ta  of  t/ie  8c*enUfie  Committee  on  Suspended 
Aninmtioa,  presented  to  the  royal  medical  and  chirui^cal  society  of  Ijondon  in  July, 
J863;  and  when  ills  stated  that  this  report  was  signed  by  "C.  J.  B.  Williams,  chairman, 
W.  8.  Kirkea,  Qeo^  Harley,  J.  B.  Sanderson,  C.  E.  Brown  Sequard.  H.  Hyde  ^Iter,  E. 
H.Sieveking,  andW.  8.  Savory,  Aon0nifV««»vfti':y."  Its  scientific  claims  to  ourattention 
are  undeniable.   ThefollowingarethelrsuggGStlons  in  relation  to  treatment:  1.  Thatall 

•  We  regret  that  oar  limited  specs  totally  precludes  us  from  noticing  Dr. 
iBvoatlKatloiia  on  tbe  effect  of  dMtprent  kinds  of  food  and  drink  on  the  excretio  ' 
13h  roodar  wUl  Itaid  tban  deaeribid  la  SBvenl  of  Um  tiaek  voliuneB  of  UHd 
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obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  to  apd  from  Uie  lungs  be  at  once,  bo  far  as  is  practicable, 
reDiovcd;  tliut  the  mouw  and  no&trils,  e.g.,  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign  matters  or  adher- 
ent niuciis.  2.  That  in  the  abaeace  of  oalural  reapkstion,  artificial  respiration  by  Dr. 
Sylvester's  method  (as  already  described)  should  be  ei^oyed,  8.  That  if  no  natural 
respiratory  efforts  supervene,  a  da^  of  hot  water  (130"  F.)  or  «old  water  be  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  respiratory  efforts.  4L  That  Ibe  temperature  of  the  body  be 
maintained  by  friction,  warm  bluakete,  the  warm  bath,  etc.  [whether  the  warm  bath  is 
serviceable  or  positively  hurtful  is,  however,  stilt  an  open  queetion] ;  and  5.  That  in  the 
case  of  drownmg,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  soggf^tions,  tJie  following  plan  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  practiced :  Place  Uie  body  with  tile  face  downward,  and  hanging  a 
little  over  tlic  edge  of  a  table,  shutter,  or  board,  raised  at  an  angle  of  about  SO'',  so  t^t 
tlie  head  may  bo  lower  than  the  feet.  Open  the  mouth,  and  draw  the  tongue  forward. 
Keep  the  body  in  this  posture  for  a  few  seconds,  or  a  little  longer  if  fluid  escapes.  The 
cficapo  of  fluid  may  be  assisted  by  prcaaing  once  or  twice  upon  the  back. 

The  other  document  to  which  we  referred  is  entitled  Irutnictiana  fi>r  the  BatoraHonof 
the  apparently  Deadfitm  Drtmmns,  and  was  issued  in  1864  by  ' '  The  National  Life-boat 
Institution."  In  these  Intia-uciiont  (a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
family),  it  is  recommended,  that  if  breathing  cannot  be  excited  by  the  application  of 
stimiuants  to  the  noatrils.  or  by  dashing  water 'on  the  face,  HarehaU  lull's  method 
should  be  tried;  and  that  if  this  do  not  prove  soooenful  la  from  two  to  fire  minutes. 
Dr.  Sylvestec's  method  should  be  resorted  to. 

lu  coDclusiou,  a  reference  must  also  be  made  to  tbe  RsporUoftlu  SdmUi^e  CommiUee 
[of  tlie  members  of  the  royal  medical  and  chirurgical  society]  on  tlie  Ifaet  and  Bffeett  of 
C'throfoim.  The  committee  decide  that  the  most  certain  means  of  restoring  life  after 
[loisouing  with  ansesthetics  is  by  artificial  respiration.  "By  this  means,  resuscitating 
may  gcecraUy  be  accomplished  after  natural  refipiratiou  has  ceased,  provided  the  heart 
continue  to  act;  and  it  ir.a^  sometimes  be  effected  even  after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action.  Galvanism  resuscitates  withiu  the  same  limits  as  artificial  respiration;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  less  to  be  relied  on  in  equal  cases.  OaWaniam  may  be  used  in  addition  to  arti- 
ficial respiration;  but  the  latter  is  on  no  account  to  be  delated  or  suspended,  in  order 
that  galvanism  may  be  tried." — Proceediagt  cf  the  Beyal  M^dteal  and  C/iirwyieal  Societj/t 
vol.  I  V.  1861 

XESnBAT02  is  tbe  name  given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  to  an  instrument  which 
gives  warmth  to  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  brenthing.  It  is  attached  to  tbemoutli, 
and  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  very  fine  wire,  fixed  so  nenr  together  that  Hit; 
exhaled  air  passing  through  tiiem  is  diffused  over  a  very  large  amount  of  surface,  its 
wanntli  being  absorbed  by  the  metal,  which,  being  an  excellentconductorof  heat,  freely 
returns  it  to  the  cold  air,  drawn  in  through  it  in  tbe  act  of  inepiratioii.  Mr.  Jeffreys 
considers  it  neceasary  that  about  30  layers  of  metcd-work  should  be  used,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  instrument  as  light  and  compact  as  possible,  each  layer  must  be  extremely  thin. 
The  apparatus  usually  consists  of  from  8  to  18  frames  of  sheet-silver  or  other  metaL 
about  Si  ifl.  long,  1^  m.  wide,  and  y^th  of  an  in.  thick,  the  metal  of  which  is  pierced 
away  by  machiuery  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  framework,  consistingof  Overtical  bar% 
^th  of  an  in.  wide,  and  5  horizontal  bars,  with  a  width  of  Ath  of  an  in.  thick.  Tocach 
eide  of  each  of  these  frames  is  soldered  a  layer  of  wires  H  in.  long,  and  ^ijth  of  m  in. 
thick.  Tliesc  wires  are  laid  at  about  of  an  in.  apart,  and  arc  so  numerous  that  a 
large  respirator  of  high  power  contains  2,000  ft.  of  wire,  divided  into  about  12,000  pieces, 
and  soldered  to  tbe  frames  at  more  than  80,000  points.  The  frames,  of  wire-work,  are 
fixed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  kept  a  small  distance  apart  by  small  knots  of  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  htat,  so  that  the  inner  layers  is  alway  kept  at  almost  the  temperature  of  tbe 
expired  air.  and  each  successive  layer  diminishes  in  warmth,  till  the  outer  one  is  nearly 
as  cold  as  the  external  air.  By  Miia  arrangement,  the  air  that  is  iuhnlcd  meeting  with 
layers  of  wire  of  gradually  increasing  heat,  is  raised  in  tlie  most  powerful  respirators  to 
the  highest  attainable  temperature.  Such  respirators  have  24  layers  of  wire-work,  those 
of  medium  power  16,  and  the  weakest  8.  The  whole  of  the  wire-work  is  curved,  so  as 
to  fit  closely  to  the  face,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  border  or  case  of  soft  Icatlier;  and  an  outer 
coat,  usually  of  a  very  floe  and  open  woolen  fabric,  is  added.  The  form  of  instrument 
chiefly  used  is  fixed  over  the  moutii,  and  is  named  the  oral  regpt'rator.  For  an  instru- 
ment to  cover  both  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  tlie  term  ori-nasai  reepirator  is  used.  As 
defective  and  imperfect  imitations  of  Mr.  Jeffreys's  respirator  have  been  advertised,  the 
original  inventor  has  superadded  the  word  pneumodime,  or  "  climate  for  the  lungs."  to 
all  the  respirators  for  which  he  holds  himself  responsible.  The  use  of  these  inetrumenis  | 
in  allowing  persons  with  delicate  lungs  to  take  out-of-door  exercise  with  safety  and 
advantage  In  comparatively  severe  weather,  is  now  universally  recognized  by  the  medi- 
cal profession, 

SESPIB'ATOBT  SOTHTOS  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  dia^iosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  Thtn^ may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  directly  reaulti^  from  insjuration 
and  expiration,  and  (2)  those  of  the  voice,  including  coughing. 

In  the  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  two  distinct  sounds  are  heard,  on  anplying  tbe  ear, 
either  directly  or  through  tbe  intervention  of  the  stethoscope,  to  tbe  walls  of  the  chest — 
one  called  the  vetieular  sound,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  eaui^  b^  l^'Ol^^^  ^ 
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-air  from  the  ultimate  tubes  into  the  aiiMjella  or  Tesicles ;  and  the  other  the  bronehiai  tound, 
becauflc  it  Is  generated  in  the  broDChial  tubes  by  the      moving  through  them. 

The  vesicular  sound,  known  also  as  the  reipiraiory  murmur,  is  maiolv  produced 
daring  inspiration,  being  very  faint,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  during  expira- 
tioD.  It  is  rather  a  nutle  than  a  mormnr,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  sighing  of  a 
gentle  breeze  among  leaves,  to  the  sound  made  in  the  deep  inspiraiioD  of  a  steeping  per- 
bOQ,  etc. ;  but  a  single  minute's  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest  of  a  healthy  person 
below  the  collar-bone,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  its  true  nature  than  any  mere  description 
could  convey.  The  sound  is  more  distinct  in  thin  than  in  fat  persons,  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  in  children  than  in  adults.  Indeed,  it  is  so  loud  in  children,  that  when  an 
uDusually  noisy  sound  is  heard  in  an  adult,  it  is  said  to  be  puertJe.  The  brortchitU  tound 
haaablowing  character,  such  as  may  be  product  byblowine  air  quickly  tbioog^atube, 
and  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  former.  It  may  be  most  clearly  heard  over  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bona 

Such  are  the  sounds  as  they  occur  in  the  healthy  lungs.  In  disease,  any  change 
which  tends  to  impair  the  respiratory  function  in  one  part  of  the  lungs,  will  m^e  the 
vesicular  murmur  abnormally  weak  there,  and  abnormally  loud  in  the  remainder;  and 
there  are  other  dianges,  besides  a  mere  iaorease  or  decrease  of  intensity,  that  sometimes 
occur,  and  into  which  we  have  no  space  to  enter.  The  bronchial  sound  is  also  liable  to 
morbid  alteration ;  for  example,  it  may  be  heard  In  parts  of  the  chest  where  it  IbusubUt 
inaudible,  in  consequenoeof  condentajwm  of  thesurrouoding  pulmonary  tissue,  orfrom  di- 
latation of  the  tubes,  independently  of  condensation ;  and  in  violent  dyspncea,  it  may  some- 
times be  heard  over,the  whole  chest  without  any  change  of  stractare.  These  morbid  sounds 
are  only  modifications  of  those  which  occur  in  health.    There  are,  however,  other  sounds 

fi-nerated  by  disease  which  are  highly  important  in  diagnosis.  These  are  termed  rdle$ 
y  the  flench,  and  rattlea,  lilnlut,  rhonehus,  etc.,  by  those  English  writers  who  do  not 
adopt  the  French  term.  They  may  be  briefly  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  moiet  rdlea, 
tiie  lormer  being  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  air,  with  increased  rapidity,  through  nar- 
rowed portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  while  the  latter  are  formed  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  a  fluid  of  more  or  less  tenacity  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  causing  the  formation  of 
a  succession  of  bubbles,  whose  bursting  occasions  the  sound. 

There  are  two  other  morbid  sounds  connected  with  the  respiratory  system  which 
deserve  to  be  named  in  tliis  list,  viz.,  metallie  Hnkling  and  the  friction  lound.  Metallic 
tinkling  is  a  quick  and  sharp  sound,  resembling  that  produced  by  striking  aglass  vesssel 
with  a  pin.  Its  occurrence  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  cavity  of  oonsidemble 
size,  containing  air,  and  Bonronnded  by  firm  vralla;  but  how  the  sound  is  produced  Is 
not  deflnitely  settled.  The  friction  sound  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
piilmonaiy  and  coetal  pleura  when  rough  from  inflammatoiy  acUon,  and  is  Indicative  of 
pleuiiay. 

BZBFOHD,  In  Ctothic  architecture,  a  half -pier  attached  to  a  wall,  and  supporting  an 

Arch,  etc. 

BE8P0KDEST  is  the  name  of  the  par^  agj^nst  whom  anotlwr  party  presents  a  petition 
to  a  court  which  requires  to  he  answered.   The  word  is  used  in  Scotland  a»  well  as  In 


BBRPOnxmA  Is  a  mode  of  raidng  money  by  a  master  of  a  ship  hi  critical  and 
desperate  circumstances,  when  he  has  no  other  mean3*of  doing  so,  ana  when  the  object 
is  to  rescue  or  save  the  ship  and  cargo  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  He  goes  to  a  person 
who  advances  a  sum  of  money,  and  takes  a  mortgage  of  the  goods  or  cargo,  but  in  such 
A  way  tliat  if  the  goods  never  arrive,  the  creditor  loses  his  whole  security,  and  cannot 
claim  repayment  from  the  owner  of  the  ship.  When  money  Is  borrowra  in  a  similar 
way  ou  the  security  of  the  ship  itself,  it  is  called  bottomry  (q.v.).  In  both  cases  the 
aecurity  is  in  the  form  of  a  bond. 

SESPONSOSIZB  (Lat  TMpoMoriwn.  a  response),  short  sentences,  gencrilly  verses  or 
-portions  of  verses  from  scripture,  which  are  assigned  in  the  church  services,  to  be 
nnswei^  bv  the  people  to  the  officiating  dergyman.  Responsories  are  appended  to  les- 
sons, to  chapters,  and  to  venddcs,  in  common  with  whicm  they  are  either  dianted  or 
simply  repeated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  They  are  found  in  all  the 
sucient  liturgies,  and  occur  also  in  the  hook  of  common  prayer.   In  the  latter  the  name 

flven  to  them  is  Rebfokbe;  bnt  in  the  ancimt  service-books,  as  well  as  in  the  modem 
reviary,  they  are  called  as  above. 

BEST,  in  heraldry,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  charge,  varying  considerably  in  differ 
ent  representaUons.  It  appears  at  too  early  a  date  to  be  what  it  is  often  said  to  be — a 
«peflr-rest.  It  is  sometimea  called  an  organ-rest,  and  in  old  rolls,  a  clarion — and  is  most 
l&ely  a  repreacntaUon  of  some  musical  instrument  lilce  the  pandean  pipe.  It  was  a 
rebus-badge  of  the  Clares. 

BEST,  in  mnslc,  an  interval  of  silence  occurring  la  the  ooome  of  a  movement  between 
one  sound  and  another.  The  duration  of  a  rest,  Bko  the  dnmtkm  of  a  note,  is  hidicated^ 
bgr  the  form  of  the  character  representing  it  GoOO  Ic 
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For  rests  of  a  etill  longer  duration,  it  is  now  UBual  to  draw  one  or  two  oblique  llnee- 
across  the  staff,  and  write  on  them  in  figures  the  number  of  measures  during  which  the 

Toke  w  inatniment  is  to  be  sileat.  "nius,  ■  ■  •  •     commoa  time,  denotes  a  rest 

of  13  semibreves.   A  rest,  like  a  note,  may  be  prolonged  by  one  or  more  dots. 

BXSI-EABXOW,  Otumii,  a  genus  of  plants  <rf  tbe  natural  order  kffuminosa,  suborder 
papiUimaeetB,  having  a  S^left  bell-sbaped  calyx,  the  standard  of  the  corolla  large  and 
stnated.  the  keel  beaked,  the  pod  turffid  and  few-seeded.  There  are  many  species, 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  and  general^  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby,— The  Comjcoit 
Rbst  habrow  (O.  arvetuU)  is  abundant  in  pastniee  and  by  waysides  in  firitain.  Its 
lower  leaves  have  three  leaflets,  the  upper  are  dmple;  tbe  flowers  are  axillary  and  rose- 
colored,  or  occasionally  white.  The  plant  is  half-dirubby,  with  somewhat  spiny  stems; 
viscid;  and  its  smell  strong  and  unpleasant.  The  roots  are  tough  and  woody,  whenca 
its  English  name.  It  is  sometimes  a  troublesome  weed,  but  onty  in  neglected  pastnres^ 
and  disappears  before  careful  cultivation. 

BEBTIA'CXX,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  nearly  alHed  to  eyperacea,  mostly 
natives  of  tbe  southern  hemisphere,  and  abounding  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  and  in 
Australia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  or  sometimes  half-shrubby,  have  simple  stems,, 
and  narrow  leaves;  and  are  hard,  wiry,  and  rush-like.  They  have  generally  n  creeping 
root-stock.  The  flowers  are  in  heads  or  spikes,  generally  unisexual,  with  2  to  6  glumes, 
sometimes  with  none,  3  or  8  stamens,  an  ovary  with  1  to  8  cells,  1  ovule  in  each  cell, 
the  fruit  a  capsule  or  nut.  Bedio  tectorum  is  much  used  for  thatching  houses  at  the  Capa 
of  Oood  Hope.    WHdmowia  teru  is  used  iox  mi^ng  bsduts  and  brooms. 

BXBTIQOnOS^  a  river  in  the  n.w.  of  New  Brunswick,  Canoda,  forms  for  abont  59 
m.  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  300  m.  Xn. 
length,  and  f^ls  into  Clialeur  bay,  which  opens  hito  the  gulf  of  3t  Lawrence.  Fw  th» 
last  18  m.  it  is  navigable  for  Xb»  Urgest  ships. 

RESTIGOUCHE.  a  co.  in  n.  New  Brunswick,  having  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  nod  tha 
Restigouche  river  on  tbe  s.  and  s.e.,  drained  %  the  Matapediac  nnd  numerous  unaU 
rivers  emptying  into  the  bay;  3,889  sq.m  ;  pop,  '71,  5,575.  The  intercolonial  railway 
skirts  its  n.  boraer.  Its  surface  is  composed  of  mouutidns,  covered  with  a  dense  erowth 
of  timber,  and  valleys  which  are  fertile  by  the  water  courses,  but  very  little  cultivated. 
The  exportation  of  lumber  is  the  principal  bunness,  and  it  has  a  large  trade  in  pre- 
served salmon  and  lobsters.   Co.  seat.  Dalhoude. 

SESTinmOH',  iu  Scotch  law,  is  the  obll^tion  of  the  purchaser  of  a  movable,  which 
really  belongs  to  a  third  party,  to  deliver  it  up  to  such  real  owner  wiihout  claiming 
repayment  of  price.  An  action  lies  to  recover  restitution  of  money  paid  in  mistake.  See 
REPEimoN. — In  KoRliah  hiw  the.  word  restitution  is  used  in  similar  circumstanoes  to 
denote  delivery  up  of  posseadon  to  the  rightful  owner.  Thus,  in  case  of  goods  stolen, 
the  criminal  court  may  ordur  xestitutioa  «  the  goods  to  the  owner, 

BXBmAnul,  a  term  applied  in  Eariisb  history  to  the  remuaption  of  monsrdiical 
sovemment.  on  the  accession  of  Oharles  JL,  May  39. 1660,  after  an  Intervnl  of  11  years 
from  Jan.  80,  1649,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  during  which  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  was  republican.  The  restoration  was  appointed  by  various  statutes  to  be 
observed  as  a  festival  in  the  church  of  England,  with  spedal  reUgioua  services;  but  its 
observmoe  was  abolished  In  1859 act  23  VicL  c.  S. 

BXSTOBATIOVIST^  a  sect  which,  under  a  new  name,  has  revived  a  very  ancient  doe-  • 
trine,  which  has  found  advocates  at  all  times  since  the  days  of  Ortgen  (q.v.).  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  doctrines  of  that  father  was  his  bdief  of  a  gericml  a])okala»Uuu,  or 
"  restoration"  of  all  things,  in  which,  after  a  purgation  proportioned  to  the  various  moral 
conditions  of  their  souls  at  the  time  of  death,  all  men,  however  wicked,  and  all  the  evil 
aneels,  even  Lucifer  himself,  would  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  reunited  to  him 
inbeaven.  Tliis  doctrine  was  condemned  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
rejected  by  the  diurches  of  the  east  as  well  as  of  the  west,  llie  doctrine  has  been 
renewed  in  more  than  one  form  since  the  roformation  by  various  classes,  who  have  taken 
tbe  name  of  Unlversalists  (q.v.).  The  particular  title  of  Restorationists  was  ^ven  in 
America  to  the  followers  of  a  proacher  named  Hallow,  who,  in  addition  to  the  tenet 
above  explained,  held  that  all  retribution  is  confined  to  this  life,  and  who,  although  ho- 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  tauf^t  that  at  the  rosnrrection  all  men  ba- 
admitted  to  everlasting  happiness.  The  Bestorationists  are  said  to  exist  ^rfaiefly  in  Massa- 
chosetta  Digitized  by  V-J  ooQie 
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BESUBBEOTIOV.  Thi9ez|ffe8aion  denotes  the  rerival  of  the  human  body  in  a  f  uturestate 

af  tei'  it  has  been  consigned  to  the  grave.  Wa  find  traces  of  this  doctrine  in  other  religions, 
and  e^eclall}'  iu  later  Judaism,  but  the  doctrine  is  peculiarly  Christian.  In  the  earlier 
Hebrew  Scriptures  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
in  the  Psalms,  nor  even  in  the  earliw  prophecies.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Isaiah  <xxvi.  10),  and  in  Ezekiel  (xxxvu.)  u  the  well-known  aatgtet  as  to  the  revival  of 
diy  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision;  and  In  the  last  chapter  of  Daniel  (xii.  3)  there  is  the 
distinct  affirmation  that  "  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  Tbete  is  ^ao  a  well- 
known  passage  in  Job  (xix.  2&'27)  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Almost  all  recent  criticism,  however,  denies  the 
validity  of  this  reference,  as  unsupported  bya  correct  rendering  of  the  words  themselves; 
and  especially  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  argument  of  the  book,  wliich  confines  its  view 
of  retribution  to  the  present  life.  The  idea  of  a  future  reaurreclion  would  have  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  patriarch  a  more  conspicuous  solution  of  the  enigmas  of  Providence 
which  perplexed  him,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  be  Introduced  into  the  argument  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  had  it  formed  an  element  of  their  religious  knowledge :  but  they 
nowhere  uUuue  to  it.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  later  Judaism  that  the  doctrine  appears. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  had  become  a  formal  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  The  general 
body  of  the  Jewish  people  seem  ^so  to  have  believed  in  it.  The  Sadducees  alone  dis- 
poted  it  (afatt.  zxii.  28.  sq. ;  Luke  xx.  d7,  sq. ;  Acts  xxiiL  6-8).  It  appears,  in  fact,  to 
lutve  Income  bound  up  in  the  Jewish  mind  witli  the  idea  of  a  futnre  lii^  ao  that  anami- 
moDt  which  proved  the  <»ie  proved  the  other;  and  the  Sadduceee  not  merely  dei^ed  the 
(ttstinctive  idea  of  the  resurrection,  but  further  denied  that  there  was  any ' '  angel  or  s^^rit." 

It  remained  for  Christ  and  his  apostlea  to  reveal  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  own  resurrection  as  its  spedal 
evidence  and  pledge.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  main  points  involved  ui  the 
doctrine  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament:  1.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  ascribed 
to  Christ  himself;  it  will  com^dete  his  work  of  redemption  for  the  human  race  (John  v. 
21;  1  Cor.  XT.  22,  sq.  ;  1  These,  iv.  14;  Bev.  i.  18).  2.  AH  the  dead  will  be  raised  Indis- 
criminately to  lacdve  Judgment  aoeoidlnz  to  their  woAa,  "  they  that  liave  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  Ufo;  aiul  tliey  uiat  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
dwmation"  (John  v.  21-28;  1  Cor.  xv.  28;  Rev.  xx.  11).  8.  The  resunection  will  take 
place  at  the  "  last  day, "  by  wldch  seems  to  be  meant  the  close  of  the  present  world  (John 
Ti.  89, 40,  xL  24;  1  These,  iv.  15).  4.  The  great  event  is  represented  as  being  usbered  in 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  representation  probably  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  practice 
ta  convening  assemblies  by  sound  of  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xv.  62;  1  Tbeaa  iv.  15).  o.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  cliange  through  which  our  bodies  are  raised  after  the  liwse  of  ages» 
and  get  their  identity  preserved,  there  is  nothing  distinctiy  made  known.  The  imposai- 
bility  of  such  a  change  was  evidently  a  subject  of  argument  in  the  primitive  Ohnatlan 
age,  and  the  aposUe  argues  stron^y  in  its  favor  (1  Cor.  xv.  82,  sq.)  from  occurrences 
which  are  scarcely  lees  mysterious  in  the  natural  world.  It  is  not  professed,  however, 
that  such  occurrences  really  explain  or  Uirow  light  i^>on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  The 
apostle  designs  rather  to  silence  cavils,  and  to  invigorate  faith,  than  to  reader  an  account 
of  the  actual  manner  of  the  resuirection.  Arguing  from  God's  infinite  power  as  displaved 
in  the  proceeses  of  creation,  he  would,  as  it  were,  press  the  question  which  he  asks  else- 
where: "  Why  sliould  it  b?  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead?"  (Acts  xxvt  8).  rather  than  attempt  any  explanation  (tf  which  the  subject  doea 
mat  really  admit.  And  this  is  the  only  becoming  einnt  in  which  tills  great  doctrine  can 
be  contemplated  by  any  mind.  The  fact  of  a  resuirection  oi  tbe.dead  a  clearly  revealed ; 
hot  the  mode  of  the  fact  necessarily  transcends  our  present  intelugence. 

KESURRECTION  (anie),  in  the  signification  of  the  word  and  the  Scripture  doctrine 
Gonceming  it.  Implies  that  in  some  true  sense  the  identity  of  the  body  will  be  preserved 
in  fhe  future  life.  As  to  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  identity,  various  opinions  are 
advan<»d.  1.  The  re-assembling  of-all  particles  that  had  ever  been  in  the  body.  2.  The 
preservation  of  some,  however  few,  from  which  divine  power  will  construct  a  body 
adapted  to  the  soul's  higher  condition.  8.  The  continued  existence  of  a  "vital  germ. 
4.  The  evolution  of  a  "  spiritual "  body  at  the  moment  of  deathu  5.  The  existence  of  a 
formative  principle  of  life  which  constantly  gathers  the  matter  which  it  needs  for  a  body 
wherever  it  may  be — this  impllea  that  the  continuance  of  the  vital  principle  constitutes 
identity,  and  that  the  principle  of  bodily  oiganism,  which  now  appropriates  earthly 
materials,  will  at  the  resurrection  have  higner  materius  on  which  to  act  fl.  The  entrance 
of  the  spirit  into  a  new  body  to  which  it  will  impart  tiie  same  peisonalitv  as  it  had  ^ven 
to  th3  Old;  personal  identity,  it  is  sidd,  rests  in  the  conscioosness.  Tnere  are  several 
things  taught  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  resurrection  body  of  the  righteous,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  cannot  yet  be  known.  What  is  clearly  revealed  is  that  it  will  be:  1. 
different  from  the  buried  body,  as  the  plant  ia  different  from  the  seed  sewn;  2.  Spiritual, 
in  distinction  from  the  psychical  bodies  of  earth;  8.  Incorruptible,  glorious,  and  powerful; 
4i  Like  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  in  heaven.  Concerning  the  rBsnrtecHon  body  of  the 
ungodly,  Scripture  is  almoet  silent,  saying  scarcely  anything  more  in  relation  to  it  Ihaa 
that  tiie  unjust  also  shaU  rise  after  death.  Digitized  by  doOQ  Ic 
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SETAiHiiJt  is,  in  Englfsb  law,  the  act  of  engaging  an  attorney  or  counsel  to  attend 
to  a  ceruiiu  suit  or  case.   The  retainer  of  an  attorney  may  Iw  either  verbal  or  in  writing; 

but  the  retainer  of  a  counsel  is  always  by  writing:  i.e.,  by  a  written  memorandum  deliv- 
ered by  tlie  attorney  to  the  counsel.  The  retaining  of  a  counsel  is  generally  a  precaution- 
ary measure  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  eminent  counsel,  the  effect  of  it  being  to  pre- 
vent the  other  party  from  securing  the  services  of  such  counsel;  and  this  is  considered  a 
prudent  precaution  in  most  cases  of  importance.  The  usual  fee,  however,  must  be  paid 
uver  and  above  the  retaining  fee,  which  is  a  small  fee  vaiying  with  the  court  in  which 
the  litigation  arises. 

SETAXNING  WALLS.  These,  as  their  name  implies,  are  walls  built  to  retain  earth, 
sand,  or  other  incoherent  Bubstances  in  positions  and  forms  which  without  their  aid 
tbev  could  not  maintain. 

1'hese  substances,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  stand  with  vertical  sides,  but  will  fall 
down  till  they  assume  a  certun  slope.  The  angle  which  this  slope  makes  with  the  haai- 
Bontal  is  called  the  "  angle  of  repose."  This  angle  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
material;  for  example,  that  of  moist  soil  is  about  46°,  while  fine  sand  SMumee  an  angle 
of  aljout  30'. 

In  fig.  1,  E  represents  a  section  of  a  mass  of  earth,  which  it  is  desired  to  retain  by 

means  of  the  wall  AJBCD. 

If  we  draw  BG  from  B  at  the  angle  of  repose,  it  to 
,  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  pnsm  ABO 
is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  tl,e  retaining  wall; 
and  if  the  earth  he^^  to  give  way,  it  would  do  so  by 
slipping  on  some  line,  BF.  The  wedge-shaped  piece, 
ABF,  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  separate 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  is  called  the  "  prism 
of  greatest  pressure;"  and  the  retaining  wall  ABCD 
must  be  mnde  of  sufficient  weight  and  thickness  to 
prop  it  up  and  resist  its  tendency  to  slide.  The  line 
BF  to  found  to  bisect  the  anglo  AB6. 

In  estimating  ,tbe  requisite  thicknen  of  the  wall, 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  wall  may  give 
way  in  various  manners;  It  may  be  overturned,  or  it 
may  slide  as  a  whole  along  Its  base  DB,  or  the  upper  parts  may  give  way,  while  the  base 
remains. 

From  these  data,  mathematical  formula  have  been  worked  out,  which  determine  the 
thickness  requisite  for  different  situations  and  materials,  such  as  that  given  by  M.  Fen- 
celet for  ordinary  materials,  and  within  ordinary  Ihnits: 

z  =  .286(H  +  A). 

Where  H,  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  h,  the  additional  height  of  the  bank  above  the  top 
of  tlie  wall,  being  given,  te,  tiie  thickness  of  the  wall,  can  be  found. 

Tliese  formulse,  however,  are  not  of  much  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  varying 
nature  of  the  data  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  of  the  excess  of  strength  requisite  in 
all  such  constructions,  to  allow  for  causes  of  failure,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  calculations.  Practical  experience  is  found  to  be  the  only  safe  gnide  in 
all  such  considerations. 

Figs.  2, 3,  and  4  represent  sections  of  taemB  of  rebdniogwalls  in  common  use.  ElgB. 
S  anfTS  are  used  in  retaining  earthworks,  while  flg.  4  is  a 
common  form  of  dock-wall. 

In  tliat  shown  by  fig.  3,  the  thickness  at  the  top  is  made 
from  3  to  8  ft. ;  the  back  is  vertical,  and  the  front  is  sloped 
out  1  ft.  for  every  8  ft.  in  height;  so  that  the  thickness  la- 
creases  with  the  height,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pressure 
fif  the  earth,  which  it  U  required  to  resist. 

The  foundation  is  made  of  large  stones,  extending  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  distribute  the  pressure  on  as 
large  a  surface  as  possible.  It  is  also  sunk  for  8  or  8  ft.  below 
the  adjoining  surface,  so  as  to  resist  its  tendency  to  slip  on 
its  l>a6e. 

At  its  back  are  placed  counterforts,  C,  which  are  built  up  _ 
with  the  wall,  and  are  about  8  ft.  long  by  2i  ft.  wide,  placed 
from  8  to  10  ft.  apart.  These  counterforts  stiffen  the  wall 
like  ribs:  thev  put  its  center  of  gravity  further  back,  and  so 
resist  the  tcn'dency  to  heolini^  or  overturning;  they  also  act 

advantageously  in'divlding  tlie  earth,  and  so  diminishing  the  length  of  the  mass,  which 
can  act  together  aijalnst  tile  wall.    This  form  of  wall  is  veiy  simple  in  constniction. 

The  form  of  wall  shown  in  fig.  8  is  that  which  requires  the  least  material;  it  also,  on 
account  of  its  thinness,  dries  and  consolidates  rapidly,  but  is  not  so  easily  bollt  as  tint 
shown  in  flg.  Z  I 
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The  dock-wall  shown  in  fig.  4  is  made  much  heavier  than  the  simple  pressure  of  the 
earth  behind  it  would  require;  for  it  has  many  strains  to  bear  of  au  exceptiouul  charac- 
ter due  to  its  situation;  such  are  the  machinerr  and  goods  deposited  on  the  quays  and 
the  possible  accident  of  the  dock  being  suddenly  emptied  of  water,  wliile  the  earth 
Ijehind  the  wail  is  full  of  water. 

In  the  construction  of  a  retaining  wall,  a  great  desideratum  is,  that  the  earth  behind 
it  be  well  drained;  for  if  water  be  flowed  to  accumulate  behind  the  wall,  the  earth  geta 


rio.  4. 


into  a  semi-fluid  state,  In  wliich  it  gives  a  very  much  increased  pressure  on  the  wall.  For 
this  purpose,  holes  are  left  throujrh  the  wali  called  "weeping  holes;"  these  holes  are 
about  9  in.  high  and  2  in.  wide,  and  are  generally  placed  alK>ut  1  for  every  36  sq.  ft.  of 
wall.  Also  stones  without  mortar  are  frequently  built  up  behind  the  wall,  so  forming 
an  open  stratum,  into  which  the  water  drains,  and  is  thence  carried  off  through  the 
weeping-holes, 

BZTXKTIOH  OF  TOIKE  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  to  signify  a  want  of  power 
to  discliarge  tlie  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a 
far  more  serious  affection  known  as  nuppremon  cfvrine,  in  which  also  no  urine  is  passed, 
because  in  this  case  there  is  none  in  the  bladder. 

Reteution  may  arise  either  from  change  of  structure  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine,  or  from  mere  disordered  functiou  unaccompanied  by  change. 
The  former  are  termed  organic,  and  the  hXi^r  funciwiml  causes  of  retention. 

Among  the  chief  organic  causes  arc:  1.  Permanent  stricture  of  the  urethra  (q. v.). 
2.  Contraction  of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  perinseum,  or  other 
external  injury.  3.  Tumors  within  the  urethra.  4.  Foreipn  bodies  in  the  urethra,  aa 
calculi,  clots  of  blood,  or  mucii.'*.  etc.,  whicli  have  entered  it  from  the  bladder,  or  frag- 
ments of  bougies,  etc.,  introduced  from  without.  ■  5.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  especially  in  aged  men.  The  treatment  in  retention  from  these  causes  must  be 
entii-cly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 

The  principal  functional  caiisc-s  are:  1.  Spasm  of  the  urethra,  often  termed  spasmodic 
itricturc:  and  2.  Want  of  power  in  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie  bliidder  and  urethra. 

Spitsm  of  tlie  urethra  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  tliosc  who  have  a  slight  permanent 
stricture,  or  a  urethra  irritable  from  other  causes.  The  spasm  nsually  follows  exposure 
to  GoUi  and  wet.  but  it  may  likewise  be  excited  by  piles  or  other  sources  of  irritation  in 
the  lower  bowel,  or  by  the  use  of  caotharides  either  taken  internally  as  a  medicine,  or 
absorbed  from  blisters  applied  to  the  skin.  The  patient  finds  himself  unable  to  pass  hia 
water,  although  lie  has  a  great  desire  and  makes  strong  efforts  to  do  so.  The  bindder 
soon  becomus  so  distended  that  it  cim  be  felt  as  a  tense  round  tumot* above  the  pubes. 
If  relief  be  not  speedily  afforded,  the  bindder  may  burst,  and  discharge  its  content^  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  death  rapidly  ensues:  or  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture  gives  way,  and  Iho  urine  is  exlravaiiatcd  into  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  adjncont 
parts — a  condition  which,  if  not  promptly  relieved  by  surgical  interference,  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  gangrene,  typhoid  symptoms,  and  death. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  very  severe,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  old  pennanent 
stricture,  a  hot  bath,  comUned  with  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  in  doses  of  ten  minims,  taken  every  ten  minutes  In  thin  Krtiel  or  in  barley-water, 
will  often  give  relief.  Sometimes  a  full  opiate  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  prefer- 
ably as  an  enema,  or  the  inhalation  of  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform,  will,  by  tdlaying  the 
spasmodic  action,  give  immediate  relief.  If  these  means  fail,  surgical  assistance  must 
be  at  once  procured,  and  the  bindder  evacuated  by  a  catheter— an  operation  often 
xequiring  very  delicate  manipnlation.  If  these  means  Ml.  which  only  happens  when 
the  spasm  isassotdated  with  old-standing  diseaae  of  the  urethra,  the  surgeon  must  either 
puncture  the  bladder  throng  the  rectum,  or  above  the  pubes,  or  make  an  incision  int« 
the  urethra  either  at  or  behind  the  seat  of  the  stricture. 

Fualysie  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blad^  may  arise  from  the  debility 
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from  the  depressed  state  of  the  nerrous  sijBtem  in  faven  of  the  ^pluM  ^iie,  from  iajary 
or  disease  o£  tiie  head  or  ^ine,  and  from  vaiions  other  causes.  In  a  temporary  form, 
it  is  often  a  result  of  over-dlstention  of  the  Uadder  fran  stricture  or  proetatio  disease, 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  esse  of  nerrous  sedenta^  persons,  if  they  have  allowed 
rather  more  than  the  usual  time  to  elapse  without  evacuanng  the  bladder.  It  should  be 
generally  known  that  retention  of  urine  from  paralysis  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
dribbling  away  of  the  water,  so  that  the  retention  might  *at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for 
iitcontiMtue  of  urine.  On  examination,  however,  itwul  be  found  that  the  bladder  is 
abnormally  distended,  and  cannot  be  evacuated  by  the  act  and  will  of  the  patient. 

In  these  cases,  tlie  urine  must  for  a  time  be  regularly  drawn  awuy  hy  tlie  catheter. 
General  tonics,  suclf  as  the  cold-bath  (or  sometimes  preferably  the  sitz-ba'th)  and  chalyb- 
eates,  must  be  given  to  improve  the  generalhealth;  while  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  act  locally  od  the  mucous  ooat  oiuie  bladder  or  on  the  spinal  cord,  must  be  nraul* 
taneoubly  admiQistered. 

A  peculiar  form  of  retention  sometimes  occurs  in  women  of  hysterical  temperament, 
in  which  the  will  rather  than  the  power  is  at  fault.  The  treatment  should  here  be 
directed  toward  the  general  hystencal  tendencgr,  rather  than  to  this  special  mantfa^t^. 
tionof  iL 

BXTTOBD,  EAST  a  small  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  t.  in  the 
county  of  Notts,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  tiie  Idle,  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  1^  m.  n.n.w. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  West  Retford,  on  the  otber  side  of  the 
river,  aud  connected  with  East  Retford  by  a  strong  brid^  of  five  arches,  is  a  more 
modem  and  much  smaller  town.  Tanning  and  coach-making  are  carried  on  to  scnne 
extent.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  '71,  8,194;  of  parliamentary  borough,  wliich  returns 
two  membe^  to  parliament,  and  which  includes  several  parishes  and  districts,  49,257. 

BETHSIi,  a  t.  of  Franc&^in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  prettily  situated  on  the 
ri^  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Woolen  and  other  manufactures  are  corned  on.   Pop.  *76, 

RE'THEL,  Alfred,  1816-69;  b.  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  Prance;  studied  art  at  Frankfort 
and  DQsseldorf.  After  his  retom  from  study  in  Italy,  In  IMS,  he  painted  for  the  city 
hall  of  Aix.hk-Chapelle,  four  frescos  of  great  rize,  illustrating  the  histoiy  of  Gharle>^ 
mague.  He  pivduced  a  few  other  works  of  merit,  such  as  the  "  Dance  of  Death  **  and 
"  HiiDDibal  Crossing  the  Alps;"  but  in  1862  became  insane. 

BEII'XO,  a  sea-port  t.  of  the  island  of  Crete,  on  its  n.  coast,  85  m.  w.  from  Candia. 
The  neighborhood  is  productive  both  of  oil  and  wine.  "Pop.  about  0,000,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  are  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks. 

BXTZKA.  SeeETB. 

SETTSStSBST,  Army  asd  Natt.  A  royal  warrant  introducing  end  regulating  com- 
pulsory retirement  from  the  army  was  issued  in  1877.  Voluntary  retirement  on  halt 
pay  is  allowed  to  officers  after  notices  than  12  years'  service.  Odlcere  below  the  ran^ 
of  maj. ,  who  have  served  in  their  present  rank  for  seven  years  without  promotion,  are  t« 
be  placed  on  half-pay  after  a  total  service  of  20  yean;  majors  after  37  years,  and  higher 
officers  afrer  varying  periods.  As  to  ue,  a  col.  who  has  not  retired  on  other  grounds, 
must,  unless  spcciu  ' exception  be  made,  retire  at  the  age  of  68  years,  lieut.coI.  at  60 
years,  maj.  at  98  years,  and  officers  of  lower  rank  at  w  years— the  tension  vaiyinff 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  navy,  officers  are  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  69 
years  of  age  if  admirals  or  vice-admirals,  60  for  rear-aamirals,  55  for  captains,  50  for 
commanders,  and  45  for  lieutenants,  with  the  option  in  each  case  of  retiring  5  years 
earlier.  Lieutenants  and  commanders  are  also  retired  compulsorily  if  tliey  nave  not 
served  for  5  years,  captains  after  seven  years,  without  service,  and  flag-officers  after  10 
years.  In  1878  there  were  2,110  naval  and  218  marine  officers  on  the  retired  list,  cost- 
ing £618,095.  In  the  army  there  were  870  officers  on  retired  full-pay,  costing  £182,000. 
and  1578  on  half -pay,  costing  £380,000;  but  these  numbers  include  nearly  all  staff- 
officers,  and  many  on  temporaiy  half -pay  on  account  of  ackness,  private  affairs,  etc 
Bee  Pensions,  Dochabob;  also  oufkukkuatioh. 

SETOST,  a  vessel  employed  by  chemists  for  the  purpose  <d  dltrtilHpg  or  effectiiu; 
decom^>o^tion  by  the  aid  of  heat.    It  may  be  made  of  gtass,  eaEtbenware,  or 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  emj^oyed. 

Glass  retorts  are  the  most  common,  and  their  ordinary  form  is  seen  in  the  figure. 
They  may  be  employed  for  the  production  of  such  products  as  do  not  require  any  extra- 
ordinary  degree  of  cold  for  the  condensation  of  tneir  vapor — as,  for  instance, 'for  the 
production  of  hydrocyanic  or  nitric  add.  The  globular  vessel  in  which  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  inserted  is  from  its  function  termed  the  nesAwr.  Gold  mar  be  applied  to  tbe 
neck  ot  tbe  retort— for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  v^^xn^ln  vanoaa  ways,  as  t^^  the 
application  of  a  cold  wet  cioth,  by  a  current  of  water,  or  a  special  apparatus  known 
as  Lieb^i  condenser. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  a  LUt4g  etrnderatir  is  fitted  on  to  the  rtiwt, .  A4MIm  btdb 
of  the  retort,  into  which  the  matter  to  be  distilled  Is  inserted.  If  iks^  ^ 
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«t  wiU  at  the  top     a  grooudflaBs  stopper.   From  tba  bnlb  the  nedc  proeeeda,  and  its 

termioatioD  is  seen  in  toe  receiver, 
D.  The  condenser.  BB,  embraces 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
retort.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
tapering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  la 
the  center  of  a  metal  pipe,  pro- 
vided with  tubes,  BO  arranged  that 
a  current  of  cold  water  may  cbtm- 
late  through  the  apparatus.  By 
putting  a  few  pieces  of  ice  into  the 
little  cistern,  £,  the  temperature  of 
this  water  may  be  kept  at  32°,  and 
extremely  volatile  liquids  con* 
Sensed. 

The  retort  may  be  heated  in 
various  ways^as  by  means  of  a 
lamp,  or  by  placing  its  body  in  a 
sand-bath,  or  even  in  the  fire;  in 
the  last  case,  the  retort  is  usually 
protected  by  a  coating  of  lute. 

In  ordinnr}-  cases  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  glass  could  bear,  earthen 
retorts  are  used;  for  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  retorts  of  lead  are  employed; 
while  for  the  preparation  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  platinum  is  the  best  material  for  the 
retort.  Iron  retons  are  .employed  in  the  laboratory  tot  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from 
black  oxide  of  manganese  and  some  ottier  processes;  ud  in  gas-works,  for  tike  destruc- 
tive ^tilletiou  of  coal. 

B1TB£AT.  in  military  language,  dgidfles  a  retrograde  movement  of  a  force,  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  an  eocotmter  with  a  hostile  body  in  the  front  The  greatest 
exertion  of  talent  is  requisite  Id  a  gen.  to  conduct  an  able  retreat,  more  dependiDg  on 
arrangement  iind  coolness  than  even  in  the  preliminaries  of  a  l»ttle.  When  the  enemy 
pursue,  if  tlie  retri-at  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  rout,  the  retreating  army  must  be  cov- 
ered by  a  pQ-n-erful  rear-guard,  which  from  time  to  time  must  hold  the  pursuers  at  bay, 
while  the  artillery- traiu  and  baggage  pass  defiles,  cross  streams,  raid  overcome  other 
special  obstacles.  A  strong  retreat  is  miade  when  the  rear  is  formed  by  a  line  of  solid 
battalions,  of  which  alternate  masses  rtitreat,  while  those  interrenlnff  face  about  and 
•oppose  the  enemy;  the  latter  afterward  retreating  between  and  to  the  lear  of  those 
which  retreated  in  the  first  instance.  The  retreat  u  thus  continued  by  alternate  halting 
-and  falling  back  on  the  part  of  each  ctnps. 

BETBE5CH1CEKT,  in  fortification,  is/a  defensive  work,  compridng  at  least  ditch  and 

Snrapet  within  t'Ome  other  work  of  a  fortress,  and  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the 
efenders,  whence  they  may  prolong  the  defense,  or  capitulate  after  the  faces  of  the 
work  itself  have  falleu  into  U»e  enemy's  hands.  The  retrenchment  bears  a  considerable 
Tcserablaace  to  the  rtkliiit  except  that  it  is  almost  always  of  earth.  Retrenchments  are 
made  in  ravelins,  and  the  re-entering  places  d'armes  at  the  time  of  constructing  those 
works.  A  retrenchment  is  thrown  across  the  gorge  of  a  redan  or  bastion,  or  from  shoul- 
-der  to  shoulder,  when  it  is  apprehended  that  the  salient  angle  will  full  into  the  posses- 
-aon  of  the  besiegers;  these  retrenchments  are  usually  made  when  wanted.  Such  a 
retrenchment  across  the  interior  of  the  Redan  at  Seoastopdl  caused  the  sanguinary 
repulse  of  the  British  on  Sept.  8,  1855, 

'  BBTBXEYES,  a  dog  specially  trained  to  go  in  quest  of  game  which  a  sportsman  has 
■shot,  and  particularly  useful  Id  fatiiguing  ground  or  in  marshy  places.  The  retriever  is 
.;<eiier^ly  cro5s>bred,  the  two  recognized  crosses  being  that  between  the  Newfoundland 
nnd  setter,  which  has  the  cof^  smooth  and  wavy,  ana  that  between  the  Newfoundland 
:vml  water-spaniel,  which  has  the  coat  curly.  The  favorite  color  is  black.  Spaniels, 
'<Tome3  of  the  terrier  and  spaniel,  and  terriers  are  also  used  as  retrievers;  and  even  foi- 
liounds,  blood-hoimds.  and  setters.  The  training  requires  much  assiduity  and  patience, 
ihe  dog  being  apt  at  first  to  be  drawn  from  the  proper  quest  by  any  water-rat  or  other 
•creature  that  presents  itsdf,  and  also  to  bite  the  game  too  hard,  so  as  to  injure  it.  A 
thoroughly  trained  retriever  therefore  commands  a  hijg;h  price,  being  of  ^reat  use  to  the 
sportsman.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  requisite  in  a  retriever;  it  ia  very  oftm 
ihe  attached  companion  of  its  master,  and  an  inmata  of  the  mandon  xather  tMa  of  the 
IceuneL 

BX  TSOGOtADE.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  comets 
among  the  fixed  stars  when  they  appear  to  move  in  the  reoene  order  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  (q.v.).  AU  the  planets  move  in  the  same  direction  round  the  sun,  and  therefore 
their  retrograde  motions  must  be  due  to  their  motion  relative  to  the  earth.  In  the  case 
■of  comets,  however,  we  have  instances  of  motion  about  the  sun  in  the  opposite  direction 
4o  that  of  the  planets,  and  in  sudi  ort^ts  the  motion  (referred  now  to  the  sun,  not  to  the 
OHlb)  is  paid  to  be  retrograde.  Digitized  by  ^OOg  IC 
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In  the  caae  of  the  tdanela,  irhlch  is  tbus  the  only  one  we  need  coosider,  let  3  be 
sun,  and  let  the  two  circles  repraseot  the  orbits  of  two  planets.   Firet,  let  tlie  planets  be, 

as  at  P  and  Q,  toward  the  «aine  side  of  the  suu.  The 
inferior  planet  has  of  course  the  neater  Telocity;  and 
therefore,  if  p  and  q  represoat  thar  poeitioos  after  ibe- 
lapse  of  a  ^ven  time  (second,  honr,  day,  etc),  Pp  is 
it;  greater  than  Qf,  and  therefore  the  darietim  of  the 
linu  pq  0n  which  one  is  seen  from  the  other)  has 
1  otaied  in  the  o^otUe  dlrectifMii  to  that  In  which  eithtT 
I'laiict  revolres  about  the  sun.  Hence,  when  a 
Miperiorplanet  is  in  opposition  (i.e.,  if  Q  be  Jni^ter, 
niul  P  the  earth),  it  appaa/rt  to  move  backward  among 
the  stars.  When  an  inferior  planet  is  between  tlie 
uirtli  and  sun  (i.e.,  if  Q  be  the  earth,  and  P  Venus), 
it  apptan  to  mora  backward  also.  If  the  planets  be-- 
on  opposite  rides  of  the  sun,  aa  at  P  ana  R  la  the- 
figure,  let  p  and  r  be  their  positions  afto'-a  gi^eu  time; 
then  pr  has  turned  from  the  direction  PK  in  the- 
direction  in  which  the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun.  Hence  any  planet,  superior  or 
inferior,  appears  to  move  direeUy  when  the  sun  Is  twtwcea  it  and  the  earth.  Between, 
these  two  opposite  cases,  there  must,  of  course,  be  points  at  which  the  apparent  motion 
is  neither  retrograde  nor  direct— then  the  planet  is  said  to  be  ttaUonary.  TIiLs  case- 
occurs  whenever,  for  an  instant,  the  lines  PQ  and  pq  are  parallel:  that  is,  when  the  two- 
plan^  are  moring  with  equal  velocities  transverse  to  the  line  joining  them,  thcsfr 
velocities  bdog  parallel,  and  toward  the  same  side  of  the  joining  line. 

RI^Z,  QiLi^Bs  DB  Laval,  Bdgneur  de,  1896-1440;  was  prominent  in  the  wars  with, 
the  English.  He  was  condemned  and  put  to  death  for  ma^^c  and  various  horrible  c-rlmes;. 
being  f^und  guilty  of  onUcing  into  his  castle  several  hundred  childreu,  whom  he  forced, 
to  worship  the  devU. 

RETZ,  Jbak  Francois  Paul  de  Oondi.  Cardiual  de,  10)4-79;  b.  Montmirail, 
France,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family.  By  his  father  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
chiirch,  with  the  intention  that  he  should  become  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  positiou  which 
had  already  been  held  by  two  members  of  his  house.  In  his  studies  he  oisplayed  grctit 
brilliancy  and  penetration,  hut  his  private  life  was  dissolute.  He  became  counec-U.-d 
with  the  comte  de  Sc^aaons,  and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  political  intrigue ;  but,  a£ter 
the  death  of  that  nobleman,  resumed  his  theoli»ica1  studies  and  was  made  coadjutw  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  his  uncle,  by  Louis  XLII.  on  bis  death-bed.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  duties  with  zeal,  and  g^ned  great  popularity  by  his  profuse  distribution  of 
alms.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  faction  of  the  Fronde  <q.v.)  he  at  first  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  royal  cause,  but  was  distrusted  by  tlie  court,  and  became  at  last  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  though  he  did  not  openly  declare  himself  as  such.  Though, 
ambitious,  it  was  admittea  that  he  acted  in  these  tronbles  with  dienity  and  modcnition. 
In  16S0  he  was  gained  over  by  Hazarin  and  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat  After  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  the  court  to  Paris;  in  1652,  a  mission  to  Rome  wn». 
offered  to  Gondi  if  he  would  leave  his  see;  he  was  still  greatly  distrusted  hr  the 
royalists;  and  as  he  hesitated  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  vincenues.  He  resigned 
his  archbishopric,  which  he  had  attained  on  his  uncle's  death,  and  was  allowed  to  retire- 
to  Nantes,  whence  he  made  his  escape  iirto  Spain  and  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  be 
revoked  his  resignation  and  succeeded  In  bartering  the  archbishopric  for  profitable- 
benefices.  After  some  years  of  exile  he  became  reconciled  to  Louis  XTV.  and.  returned 
to  Franca,  hut  abst^ned  altogether  from  further  political  intrigue.  He  sold  his  estates, 
pidd  his  dehtSt  whidi  were  enormous,  and  dev(^  t^e  rest  of  his  life  to  works  of 
charity  and  retigion.  His  Menmn  are  described  by  Voltaire  as  displaying  an  air  of 
grandeur,  an  imptfnodty  and  inequality  of  genius,  which  are  the  picture  of  nu  conduct. 

BZTZ80H,  Friedrich  AuorsT  Moritz,  an  eminent  German  painter  and  engraver. 
Was  b.  in  Dresden,  Dec.  9,  1779,  studied  at  the  academy  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
became  a  professor  in  1824.  Retzsch  died  July  11,  18S7.  He  has  acquired  great  cele- 
brity by  his  illustrations  in  outline  of  the  great  German  poets,  8ch!IIcr,  Goethe,  etc. — 
those  of  Goethe's  Fautt  being  particularly  well  known,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but. 
ajso  in  France  and  England.  His  illnsmtions  of  Fouqu6's  charming  romances.  Undine' 
and  Bintrtvm,  are  singularly  beautiful.  Retzsch  Ukewisc  executed  several  fine  works, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  classical  mythology,  as  "  The  Child  Bacclius- 
asleep  on  a  Panther."  "Dhina,"  "Love  and  Psyche  embradng  in  the  Clouds,"  "A 
Satyr  and  Nymph,"  "The  Four  Epochs  of  Human  Life,"  etc.  Among  his  other  works 
of  conspicuous  merit  are :  "  The  Struggle  of  Light  and  Darkness, "  ' '  The  Chass  Players, " 
and  "Fantasies."  Retzsch  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  original,  thoughtful,  and  vigorous 
artists  of  modem  Germany.  His  works  display  the  presence  of  a  strong,  inventive,  and 
cultured  inu^nation,  whose  efforts  at  expression  never  degeucmted  into  a  weak  senti- 
mentalism.    As  a  miniature  oil-painter  Retzsch  was  also  very  successful. 

SEVGBLIH,  JoHAiTN,  also  known  by  his  Grsecized  name  of  Capnio.  one  of  the  first 
and  most  active  promoters  of  Hebrew  studies  in  Germany,  wh^iii^^;^«^)^^rm^  in. 
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no  small  dcfgree  helped  to  brins  about  tlie  reformation,  was  boro  at  Pfoizheim  in  Baden, 
I)ec.  28,  1455.  Ub  I'ticuivtid  liis  uuilicst  educutioQ  at  Schkttstadt,  and  in  1473  was- 
appoiiited  traveling  companion  to  prince  Friediicii  of  Biiden,  in  wliich  capacih-  lie- 
Tisitcd  Paris,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Wessel  (q.v.),  and  studied  Greek 
under  Hcrmonymus  of  Sparta,  Ix-sides  aaaiduoualy  practicing  the  coDiposition  of  Latin. 
Two  years  later  Reuchlin  went  to  Ba«el,  where  he  continued  his  study  of  Grtck,  and  wrote 
his  Latin  dictionary,  Vocabulariut  LaUnxu  Breciloquut  Dietiu  (Basel,  1478).  In  the  tutme 
Tear  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  France,  studied  law  at  Orleans  (1479),  and  fouglit  at- 
Poitiers  (1480),  then  returned  to  Oermany,  married,  and  set  up  at  Ttll)lngen  as  a  teacher 
of  Jurisprudence  and  literature.  Subsequently  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  count  of 
the  German  empire  in  1492,  and  about  the  same  time  beean  the  study  of  Hebrew  under 
a  learned  Jew,  Jacob  Jehtel  Loans,  the  imperial  physioan.  In  14w  Reuclilin  went  to- 
Heidelberg,  where  he  wrote  a  satirical  comedy  entitled  Sergim.  sine  CapitU  Caput, 
directed  against  tlie  unworthy  Augustinian  monk  Hotzinger.  who  had  been  made  chan- 
oellor  of  WQrtemberg.  In  lw8  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Philip,  the  elector-palatine,  and 
delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  the  pope.  While  remaining  tfaero  he  applied  himself 
more  vigorously  than  ever  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  with  such  success- 
tbat  bis  Greek  master,  Argyropulus,  exclaimed  in  wonderment  at  his  proticieucy :  "  Our 
persecuted  Greece  lias  taken  r^uge  beyond  the  Alps."  Reuchlin  returned  to  Wtlrtcm- 
berg  in  1499.  In  1506  appeared  his  Budtmrnta  LingwB  Hebraiea,  a  work  of  which  ho-, 
was  justly  proud.  He  made  it,  as  he  said  in  his  preface,  "  without  any 'foreign  help,"' 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  first  attempt  to  execute  a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,'*  and  - 
fioi^eg  with  the  Horatiao  boast.  Sxegi  numumentum  are  perennitu.  His  Hebrau;  studies, 
which  embraced  the  poet-biblical  Jewish  literature,  were— 4n  their  consequences — the: 
most  important  of  his  life,  dmwfaiGr  him  into  bitter  strife  with  learned  Jews.  Jewish 
proselytes,  and  the  Dominicans,  aoadlrectlv  and  powerfully  helping  on  tlie  reformaUon. 
It  was  ill  the  year  1510  that  the  struggle  between  light  uid  darkness,  as  the  Gcimans 
regard  it,  broke  out.  In  that  year  Jonann  Pfefferkom,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  in  the  trua 
spirit  of  a  reu^de,  called  upon  princes  and  subjects  to  persecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
and  especially  ui:ged  the  emperor  to  bum  or  confiscate  all  Jewish  books  except  the  Bible. 
Beuduin  remonttrated,  midnudning  Uiat  uo  Jewish  books  should  be  destroyed  exccpt- 
those  directly  written  against  Christiaulty.  This  tolerant  attitude  drew  upon  Reuclilm 
the  enmity  of  the  Dominican!*,  and  particularly  the  inquisitor,  Ji^ob  van  Hot^lrateu. 
These  enemies  of  Iteuchlin  held  possessiou  of  Uio  universities  of  Paris,  Louviun,  &furt, 
and  Mainz;  hut  all  the  distinguished  and  independent  thinkers  in  Germany,  were  on  the. 
aide  of  the  brave  and  honiane  scholar.  Among  the  BeuchUnM*,  as  they  were  termed,  we 
may  especially  mention  the  names  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (q.v.)  and  Franz  von  Sickingen 
(q.T.),  to  tlie  first  of  whom  (in  conjuctiou  with  Rubeanus,  etc.)  we  owe  the  EpittoUm 
Omurorum  Virorum  (q.v.),  and  to  the  secodd  of  whom  Reuchlin  owed  his  safety,  for  he 
threatened  (1519)  Hoogstraten  and  his  monks  with  his  most  terrible  vengeance  if  they 
did  not  cease  to  persecute  "  his  teacher,  Doctor  Reuchlin.  that  wise,  experienced,  pious, 
and  ineenious  man."  When  the  reformation  was  inaugurated  by  the  burning  of  the 
mpal  bull  (1917).  Reuchlin  iDstinctively  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come,  and  exulted  in  the- 
oeroism  of  Luther.  "  God  be  praised!"  he  said;  "  we  have  now  got  a  man  who  will 
^Te  them  [the  monks]  mighty  hard  work."  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Reuchlin  (1618),  tclls- 
the  latter  tuat  he  had  lou^i  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  noble  struggle,  but  had  never 
found  au  opportunity.  But  the  end  of  the  scholar's  troubles  was  not  yet  come.  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  Ulrich  duke  of  Wttrtembeiy  and  the  Swabian  league,  in  the: 
course  of  which  Reuchlin  become  a  prisoner  of  duke  WUhelm  of  Bavaria,  who,  however, 
Ijenerously  restored  him  his  freedom,  and  in  1820  appointed  him  professor  at  the  univer- 
rity  of  IngoUtadt.  While  here  he  received  a  cull  to  Wfirteraberg,  which  he  declined, 
bat  sent  Pliiiip  Melanchthon'In  his  stead.  In  1523  the  plague  broke  out  in  Ingolstadt, 
and  Reuchlin  again  withdrew  to  TQbingeu,  intending  to  devote  himself  exclusivelv  to- 
learned  studies,  out  soon  after  he  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Btutteart  on  June  80.  Reuclilin's- 
life  has  been  written  by  Gehres  (1815),  MeyerhofT  (Beri.  188^,  and  Oeiger  (Lcips.  1871). 

'BiwiO'S,  ILE  SE  LA,  one  of  the  names  which  has  been  borne  by  the  island 
'described  under  the  head  of  Bourbon,  Ile  de.  Tiiis  last  name  it  had  bome  til)  the 
French  revolution,  when  it  was  called  Reunion;  in  1809  it  received  the  name  of  lie  de 
Bonaparte;  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1814)  it  reassimied  the  name  of  iZtf  Bourbon,  and 
retained  it  till  184%  when  it  again  took  the  name  of  Jintnton,  snd  by  that  name  it  still 
continnea  to  be  oflBcially  known. 

-SIVB,  a  lively  modem  manufacturing  t  of  Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Tar- 
Eftgona,  and  10  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that  name  by  railway.  It  is  only  about  5  m.  from 
the  seaport  of  Salou,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  TUb  older  portion  of  Reus- 
wss  founded  as  early  as  1151.  and  consists  for  the  most  pajrt  of  tortuous  lanes;  the  mod- 
em portion  consists  of  wide  plazas  and  streets.  The  merctub^,  a  sort  of  arcaded  exchange, 
aiirroundcd  with  shops,  is  the  principal  square.  The  prosperity  of  Reus  dat<;&  from  about 
the  year  1750,  when  a  number  of  iEnglisIi  merchants  settled  there,  and  developed  the- 
resources  of  the  district.  A  number  of  the  iuhaliitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  hut 
the  majority  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  wap,  eaijthen- 
ware,  casks,  leather,  machinery,  and  in  the  general  trade  of  tingto?ui»/  VJUioC^uSos. 


■80  establiaiimente  for  cotton- sphuun^  alcme,  5,000  loomi,  and  many  ^k-rlbbon  factortet. 
It  imports  fiour,  sheep  and  cattle,  timber  and  hides,  and  exports  brandy,  wines,  nuta, 

almouds,  oil,  leather,  etc.   Fop.  24,600. 

IUEUS8,  the  name  of  two  sovereign  principalities  of  Oermany,  between  the  kingdom 
'Of  Saxony  and  the  Pruasian  duchy  of  that  name,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
circle  of  Keustadt,  an  outlying  portion  of  the  grand-dudiy  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Since  the 
_year  1616  the  posseasioos  of  the  house  of  Reuss  have  been  divided  between  tbe  elder  and 
■the  younger  unes.  AccordUig  to  the  Almanaeh  ds  Ootha  for  1878,  the  jprincipality  of 
Reusa-Greiz  (the  elder  line)  is  128  sq.m.  in  extent,  and  had.  in  1875,  46,985  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Qreiz  (q.v.).  The  principaUty  of  the 
younger  line  is  Reuas-Sclileiz,  area  820  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  03,875.  Capital,  Schleiz  (q.v.). 
Of  both  principalities  the  surface  is  hilly,  being  traversed  by  tbe  Franfcenwald.  whose 
■chief  summits  are  upward  of  2,000  fL  in  height.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saale  and  the 
Sister,  the  valleys  of  which  are  extensive  and  well  cultivated.  Large  tracts  are  covered 
with  forests  and  in  pasture,  and  cattle  and  timber  are  exported.  By  the  constitution  of 
1867  ReuBs-Oreiz  obtained  some  much-needed  reforms.  Patrimonial  jurisdiction  was 
abolished,  the  administration  of  justice  put  under  the  management  of  regular  oouita, 
■and  a  form  of  representative  government  granted  to  the  people  (7  of  the  13  members  of 
the  single  chamber  being  elected  by  town  and  countiy).  The  existing  constitutional 
form  of  goverpmeot  in  &uss-Schleiz  dates  from  1852;  13  of  the  16  representatives  are 
.•elected  by  the  people.  The  population  in  both  states  is  almost  wholly  Protestant,  and 
is  industrially  prosperous. 

SEUT'LZKOEV,  a  t.  of  WOrtemberg,  situated  in  a  beautiful  district,  fertile  in  fruit 
«Dd  wine,  on  the  Echatz,  a  feeder  of  the  Keckar,  SO  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart.  Its  houses  are 
old  and  picturesque;  and  it  was  fonnerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  moats,  the  dte  of 
wliich,  however,  is  now  occupied  by  streetB.  The  church  of  6L  Hair,  completed  in 
1845,  and  surmounted  by  a  pierced  tower  825  ft.  bis^  vliicfa  is  considered  the  moot 
beautiful  In  tlie  kingdom,  is  a  noble  Gottiio  edUtce.  Woolen  and  cotton  yams  are  spun, 
And  cloth,  leather,  cutleiy,  hodery,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  Pop.  'TV,  16,846. 

BEVAUNTA  ASABICA,  a  name  given  to  a  preparation  which  has  long  been  sold  as 
an  empirical  diet  for  iuvalids,  extraordinary  restorative  virtues  beingattributed  to  it.  It 
is,  in  reality,  only  a  preparation  of  the  common  lentil,  its  flrat  name  being  formed  for 
disguise  by  the  transposition  of  its  botanical  name,  ervum  lent.  Its  real  value  is  about 
equal  to  good  pea-meal,  the  constituents  of  100  poris  of  each  being  as  follows :  LentS 
meal,  or  rwofen/O— Water,  13.70;  nitrogenous  matter,  84.57;  starch,  59.43;  fatty  matter, 
1.01;  inorganic  matter,  2.29.  Aa-nMuf— 'Water.  13.50;  nitrogenous  matter,  26.80;  starch, 
4(8.88;  fatty  matter,  1.20;  inorganic  matter,  2.S2. 

BEYZAIr,  Revel,  the  square  ingoing  of  the  sides  and  lintel,  or  arch,  of  doors  and 
-windows  between  the  face  of  the  wall  and  tlie  framing, 

R£;VEILLAUD,  Euoenb,  b.  France,  about  1850;  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage;  was 
devoted  by  his  mother  to  the  priesthood,  but  being  averse  to  the  vocation  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  national  schools  and  study  law.   As  an  undergraduate  he  gained  the  highest 

f)rize.  and  in  the  law  school  attained  great  honor.  Having  been  received  as  a  barrister 
iti  engaged  iu  a  brilliant  course  of  journalism  in  connection  with  the  provincial  papers, 
■and  became  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  public  questions  of  the  day.  Among 
these  he  soon  saw  that  the  religious  question  is  the  one  of  paramount  importance  to 
France.  "Religion  man  must  have;  philosophy,  masonry,  »ee-tiiinking,will  not  take 
its  place.  But  where  shall  the  proper  religion  be  found?"  The  religion  of  Rome,  in  hla 
Judgment,  was  not  that  which  "Fnnce  needs.  And  as  he  studied  the  subject,  although 
not  nimself  a  Protestant,  he  became  convinced  that  Protestantism  was  the  element  of 
national  life  for  Uie  lack  of  wliich  the  French  revolution  had  proved  a  failure.  Fmooe 
therefore  must,  he  was  persuaded,  embrace  the  reformed  doctrines  if  only  from  motives 
of  self-preservation,  In  the  book  which  he  wrote  advocating  the  change,  he  said:  "The 
author  is  not  a  believer.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Catholicism,  he  is  what  people  call  a 
free-thinker.  His  book  is  not  a  work  of  religious  propagandism,  but  an  attempt  at  sodal . 
preservation."  Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  become  a  Christian  believer;  and,  with- 
drawing himself  In  a  great  degree  from  other  employments,  devotes  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  work  of  ^reading  through  France  what  he  regards  as  the  truth.  Already  he  has 
traversed  many  ports  of  the  country  lecturing  in  theaters  and  public  lialls  to  immense 
throngs  of  eager  listeners.  In  1880  he  visited  the  United  States,  presenting  his  cause  and 
•exciting  great  interest. 

BETBULE,  in  an  army,  Is  the  beat  of  drums  at  break  of  day,  to  warn  the  troops  that 
the  night  is  passed,  and  the  sentries  to  forbear  from  challenging. 

BS'VXI,  or  RbvaX/,  a  Russian  seaport  and  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  capital  of  Eathonia, 
-one  of  the  Baltic  provinceSj  stands  on  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  288  m.  w.s.  w.  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  tbe  upper  and  lower  towns.  Tbe  former,  occupying  tha 
top  of  a  rocky  ridge  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  old  Gothic  walls,  and 
contains  the  cathedral,  the  castle,  ermnasium,  governor's  re^ence,  and  tbe  houses  ot 
the  noMU^.  This  quarter,  generally  called  the  Dom,  is  connected  by  a  steep  descent 
with  the  lower  town,  which  extends  to  the  sandy  shore  of  tl^  |ia^"  ^*  — 


walls  and  fortifleadons  were  erected  in  1860.  It  was  lone  held  tiie  litbaaniaa  CHrder 
of  knights;  was  made  over  to  Sweden  in  1669;  bombarded  the  Danish  and  Labeck 
fleets  in  1668;  and  bed^ied  by  Peter  ttie  great,  and  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire  in 
1710.  In  1718  a  naval  harbor,  in  addition  to  the  oommerdal  harlior  already  existing,  was 
founded.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  is  at  present  small,  liie  chief  arti- 
cles of  export  are  flax,  linseed,  rye,  skins,  corn,  and  potato-brandy,  supplied  by  land  from 
the  govemmentB  of  I^honia,  Pskov,  and  Livonia.  The  cllief  unports  are  salt,  fruits, 
wine,  and  manufactured  and  colonial  goods.   Pop.  '67,  27,886. 

SETZLATIOir  is  a  familiar  theological  exi^ession,  commonly  applied  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  UimseU  which  God  has  given  us  in  holy  Scripture.  In  itselt,  however,  the  word 
is  properly,  and  of  late  years  has  been  frequently  used,  not  merely  of  the  divine  knowl- 
-edge  communicated  lo  usio  Scripture,  but  of  all  divine  knowledge  communicated  through 
wmitevcr  source.  Conscience  and  reason  are  in  themselves  modes  of  revelation,  inso  »r 
as  they  wttaessto  us  (tf  tlie  divine  laws  which  bind  our  moral  life,  and  in  harmony  with 
which  the  Iiealth  and  happiness  of  that  life  can  alone  be  fonnd.  History  is  also  a  species 
of  revelation,  unfolding,  as  it  does,  the  same  divine  laws  collectively  in  the  race.  Then 
nature  reveals  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and  science,  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  in  so  far  as  it  mokes  known  the  great  laws  governing  the  material  universe,  truly 
makes  known  tlie  divine  will  to  us.  But  it  is  with  the  Scnptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tesuunent  that  the  idea  of  revelation  has  come  to  be  especiallv  associated.  The  holy 
Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  in  a  special  sense  the  njediam  of  aivlne  revelation  to  the 
human  race.  Qod  lias  made  known  to  us  ttiereln  more  fully  and  deaiiy  than  elsewhere 
Ms  will  and  character.  But  at  tlie  same  time  we  must  not  confound  revelation,  In  Its 
fact  and  essence,  with  the  books  of  Scripture.  These  books  arc  only  the  higliest  or  most 
distinguished  form  or  medium  of  revelation,  which,  in  Itself,  and  csseutinlty,  must  always 
imply  communication  from  one  mind  to  another;  and,  In  a  religious  sense,  from  the 
divine  to  the  human  mind.  Scripture  Is,  in  its  several  books,  the  pre-eminent  medium 
of  this  contact  or  interchange  of  the  divine  and  human.  It  is  the  record  of  special  com- 
munications which  God  made  in  time  post  to  holy  men,  "  who  spake  as  tliey  were  moved 
by  the  holy  Spirit."  It  containt,  in  short,  a  revfutton  for  us:  but  the  revelation  Is  not 
the  record,  but  tlio  knowledge  which  the  record  conveys  to  our  minds. 

BEVXLATIOV  ov  BT.  TOHH  {Apokdlyp^  Rannou),  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ttent  Scripturea  It  profeeses  to  be  the  production  of  St.  J(An,  traditionally  known  as 
"the  Divine"  (Ao  lAsoAS^).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  however,  whether  Bt 
John,  the  anthor  of  this  book,  is  the  beloved  apostle,  the  author  of  the  fourth  ^pet  and 
of  the  three  ephtles,  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  evidence  and  of  authorifr 
eeem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  same,  although  some  distingu^hed 
names — Luther  in  the  past,  and  LUcke  among  modem  oltics— have  adonted  the  nega- 
tive view  of  the  question.  The  author's  simple  mention  of  himself  by  his  name  John; 
hbdescriptlonof  himself  as  one  "  who  bare  record  of  the  word  of  God.  and  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  alt  things  that  he  saw,"  Is  lield  to  Indicate  strongly  an 
IdenU^  witJi  the  author  of  the  gospel,  who  speaks  of  hlmsdf  in  similar  language  (John 
adx.  Zs\.  He  writes  from  Patmos,  and  the  apostle  is  the  only  John  distinctly  named  in 
the  early  Christian  history  as  an  exile  in  Patmos.  The  authority,  moreover,  with  which 
the  writer  addresses  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  is  such  as  may  l)e  supposed  only  to  suit 
an  apostle.  So  far  as  historical  testimony  is  concerned,  the  authority  of  thr-  early  Chris- 
tian fathers— e.g.,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Irenieus,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandriar-ail  point  to  the  apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  Bgok  of  Rovclaiion.  The 
date  of  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  close  of  the  1st  c,  96-97  a.d.,  or  the  end  ot 
the  reign  of  Domitian.  We  cannot  here  partlouluize  the  contents  of  the  book,  nor  can 
we  enter  into  uiy  detailed  statement  of  the  different  InterpretaUons  which  have  been  given 
of  it.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  very  varied  and  conflicung  commentary.  It  has  been 
Stated  that  "not  less  than  80  systematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note,  and  that  the 
less  valuable  writings  on  the  subject  are  unnumbered,  if  not  innumerable."  All  that  we 
can  do  here  is  to  characterize  the  different  schools,  so  to  speak,  into  which  the  interpreters 
of  this  wonderful  book  may  be  arranged:  1.  The  Prseterist  school  of  interpreters,  who 
look  upon  the  Revelation  as  folflUed  in  the  past,  and  eqwd^ly  in  the  great  conflicts  of 
Christianity  with  Judaism  and  Paganism,  and  its  triumph  over  tliem  In  the  ages  follow- 
ing the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  To  this  class  of  interpreters  belong,  among  others, 
Orotius,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Eichhorn,  Ewald.  LOcke,  De  Wette.  Stuart,  Lee, 
Maurice.  2.  The  Futuriii  school  regard  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
chapters,  as  referring  to  events  yet  to  come  to  pass;  and  this  view  has  been  advocated, 
in  modern  times,  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  Newton,  and 
others.  8.  What  has  been  called  the  historical  and  conthmous  school  of  expositors, who 
ngard  the  Revelation  as  a  progressive  symbolic  history  of  the  fortimes  of  the  church 
from  the  Ist  a  to  the  end  to.  time.  To  this  school  of  interpreters  belong  a  host  of  emi- 
nent nanus,  such  as  Mede,  sir  I.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengef,  Faber,  Elliot,  Wordsworth. 
Alford,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  and  others. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any  exact  prophetical  character 
to  the  book,  but  shnpW  to  regard  it  as  a  species  of  symbolfcal  ooem.  Betting  .bittMhe 
«tenuUly-recnrring  ytbuiples  of  the  divine  goTemment  The[%ti|c>fttnm^U^^!Mhe 
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BOTelatioD,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sonriit  In  any  definite  hiatorical  eveQls,  bat  In  th» 
vindication  of  these  {irinctples  ahadowed  forth  more  or  less  in  great  historical  crises,  yet 
tranaceadiiu;  all  partial  historical  results.  The  grand  symbolic  imagerv  of  the  book  has 
never  founaand  will  never  find  its  exact  counterpart  in  any  earthly  facts,  but  it  finds 
its  spiritual  counterpart  constantly  in  the  career  of  the  church — the  unceasing  conflict  of 
truth  with  error,  of  righteousness  with  Bin,  of  life  with  death,  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and  will  attain  to  Its  true  realization  only  on  the  destined  tri- 
umph of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

REVEIiATION  of  ST.  JOHN  (anfe),» contains,  I.,  an  announcement  of  Its  symbolic 
character,  and  a  benediction  on  those  who  heed  its  words;  John's  salutation  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia;  an  account  of  his  vision  of  Christ  in  glory,  with  the  command  to 
record  what  he  saw;  II.  messages  to  the  seven  churches;  III.  visions  of  the  glorv  of  Qod 
in  heaven;  the  book  with  seven  seals;  the  lamb,  as  If  had  been  stain,  who  alone  was 
found  worthy  to  open  the  mysterioua  books,  aud  the  adoration  rendered  to  him.  IV. 
Visions  at  the  opening  of  the  seals:  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white  horse;  (3)  a  warrior  on  a 
Kd  horse ;  ffi)  a  tax  collector  on  a  bladt  horse ;  (4)  death  on  a  pale  horse ;  (5)  the  martyrs 
In  white  robes;  (6)  destruction  amid  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  terror  among  the  inhamt- 
anta  of  earth;  four  angels  holding  the  four  winds;  the  sealing  angel,  and  the  144,000 
sealed  on  their  foreheads;  the  multitude  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation;  (7)  silence  in 
heaven;  seven  angels  with  trumpets,  and  one  with  a  golden  censer;  the  lat  trumpet, 
followed  by  hail,  fire,  and  blood;  tbe  2d  by  a  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea;  the  8d 
by  a  star  falling  on  rivers  and  fountains;  the  4th  by  the  smiting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
Stan;  the  6th  by  the  locusts  from  the  bottomless  mt;  the  Otb  %  niillionB  of  horsemen 
fnnu  the  river  Euphrates;  the  mighty  aogel.  and  the  lltUe  book  opened;  seven  thundem 
uttered,  but  not  written;  the  angel  on  the  sea  and  land,  the  little  book  eaten;  the  tempte 
measured;  the  two  witnesses;  tlie  Tth  trumpet,  followed  by  triumph  in  heaven,  v. 
Vision  of  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  12  stars,  and  having  the  moon 
under  her  feet;  the  red  dragon  waiting  to  devour  her  child;  the  cliild  caught  up  to  the- 
throne  of  Qod,  and  the  woman  fleeing  to  the  wilderness;  war  between  Michael  and  the 
dragon.  VL  Visions  (1)  of  a  wild  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  holding  the  dragon's  power 
and  seat,  with  great  authority ;  (2)  another  wud  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth,  exerctsmg  all 
the  power  of  the  first  that  was  before  his  eyes.  VII.  (1)  The  lamb  on  mount  Zion,  with 
the  144,000  sealed  ones,  the  harps,  and  the  new  song;  (2)  a  flying  angel  proclaiuiing  the 
gcffipel  ami  the  judgment  of  Ck>d;  (8)  another  angd  crying  "Babylon  is  fallen:" (4)  a 
third  denouncing  judgment  on  those  who  woinhip  the  beast;  (6)  a  voice  from  heaven 
pronouncing  benediction  on  those  who  die  in  the  Lord;  (6)  the  Bon  of  Han  on  a  white 
doud,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand  with  which  be 
reaped  the  harvest  of  the  earth;  (7)  An  angel  with  another  ^ckle  to  gather  the  vine  of 
the  earth  and  cast  it  into  the  winepress.  VIII.  (1)  The  sea  of  glass,  mingled  with  fire; 
(2)  the  seven  angels  witii  colden  vials  containing  the  last  pli^es;  the  1st  vial  poured  out 
on  the  earth;  the  3d.  on  Uie  sea;  the  8d,  on  the  rivers  and  fountains;  the  on  the 
son;  the  Sth,  on  the  scat  of  the  beast;  Ha  6th.  on  the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  Tth,  IntO' 
the  air.  IX.  A  woman,  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  adorned  with  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  pearls,  having  her  name  and  cliaracter  of  abomination  written  on  her  fore- 
head sitting  on  a  scarlet  colored  beast,  and  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs; 
the  mystery  explained  and  judgments  on  the  woman  and  beast  foretold.  X.  A  great 
angel  coming  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  mighty  power  lighting  up  the  earlh  with 
his  glory,  and  prodi^ng  the  fall  of  Babvlon;  &)  its  destniction  described,  attended 
vith  lamentation  on  earth,  and  with  joy  In  heaven.  XI.  (1)  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb; 
^  again  a  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  with  his  kingly  name  on  his  vesture.  XII  (1) 
Satan  bound  and  shut  up  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  years;  (2)  the  souls  of 
martyrs  living  and  reigning  with  Christ  during  this  millennium;  this  explained  as  tlie 
"first  resurrection"  which  saves  from  the  "second  death;"  (8)  Satan  loosed  out  of  hia 
prison  and  going  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  gather  them  together  to  battle;  (4> 
their  defeat,  and  8atan's  doom;  (5)  the  final  judgment.  XIII.  (1)  The  new  heaven  and 
new  earth;  (2)  the  bride,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  (8)  the  river  and  tree  of  life.  XIV. 
The  conclusion,  containing  the  renewed  testimony  of  Jesus;  a  summing  up  of  gospel 
Invitations;  a  warning  against  altering  the  raophecy;  the  Savior's  promise,  with  John's 
response;  and  a  gracious  benediction  from  Chnst  pronounced  on  all. 

The  recounting  of  this  series  of  sublime  visions  In  which  are  ndngled  the  earthly,  the 
celestial,  and  the  Infernal  powers,  shows  the  vast  mystery  with  which  any  interpretatloa 
of  this  book  must  deal. 


BKVJKLS,  KABIXB  OF  thb,  or  Lord  ot  MisstTLE,  the  name  of  an  officer,  who,  in 
England,  was  attached  to  royal  and  other  distinguished  houses,  whose  function  it  was  to 
preside  over  the  amusKoents  of  the  court,  or  of  the  nobleman  to  whose  house  Ite  was 
attached,  during  tiie  13  Christmas  holidays.  This  officer,  sometimes  called  magter  of  <A« 
tejitt  and  revels,  became  a  permanent  appendage  to  the  English  court  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  duties  included  the  keeping  the  tents  and  pavilions  which  accom- 
panied the  sovereign  on  a  royal  prrHp^,  as  also  the  keeping  tiie  dresBec^^^n^ji^iBed 
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in  entertainmentB  ^ven  at  court,  and  the  proriding  of  new  ones  when  required.  In 
queen  BUzabeth'B  time,  we  find  tbe  mastership  of  the  revels  divided  into  several  distinct 
offices.  The  office  conUnued  to  exist  till  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  when  it  was  alte- 
gether  disoontinucd. 

BXVBVUE,  Public.  A  state  has  a  lig^t  to  reserye  part  of  the  propert;^  of  the 
<dtizens,  or  of  the  produce  of  the  couutiy,  or  to  exact  contributions  from  the  citizens,  to 
supply  the  expense  of  cairying  on  the  government.  It  is  also  entitled  to  augment  the 
rii^es  of  the  state  bv  taxing  merchandize  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  counlty, 
and  by  taking  a  small  part  of  tbe  things  consumed.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  this  branch 
of  tbe  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  parliament. 

Tbe  revenue  of  tbe  crown,  in  England,  baa  been  divided  by  Blackstonc  into  two 
l»«nchee,  designated  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  the  former  attached  to  the  crown  by 
hraeditarv'  right,  the  latter  specially  granted  by  parliament  as  a  supply  for  national  pur- 
poses. The  so-called  ordinary  revenue  was  the  more  imp^tant  of  the  two,  in  tbe  Mriy 


history  of  tbe  country,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the  rents  of  the  crown-lands;-  but 
these  oSme,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  dilapidated  by  alienation  and  improvident  man- 
agement; and  wiiat  remains  of  tbe  hereditary  land  and  forestal  revenue  of  tbe  crown,  is 
now  intrusted  to  certain  officers,  called .  commissioners  of  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenues  (see  Woods  xsu  Forests),  who  act  under  tbe  control  of  ihs  treasury.  From 
the  diminution  of  Uie  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  subudies  have  become  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  a  circumstance  constitutionally  of  .great  importance,  as  it  has  rendered 
the  crown  depradent  on  parliament  for  its  ordimuy.  suppwt.and  existence. 

The  popular  voi%»,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  was  admitted  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  aii  act  of  that  monarch  declaring  "  Uiat  no  tallage  or  ^d  shall  be  taken  or 
levied  without  the  goodwill  and  assent  of  the  srdbbishopB,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  land."  The  laity  were  thenceforth  taxed 
by  the  votes  of  their  r^resentatives.  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  voted  separate 
supplies  for  themselves;  and  from  the  lelffn  of  Fdward  L,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  granted 
subsidies,  either  as  a  national  countdl  of-Uie  clergy,  in  ooonection  with  parliament,  or, 
at  a  later  period,  in  owvocation,  till  tbe  disuse  this  riglit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
\s  the  commons  increased  in  political  importance,  tbe  subsidies  voted  by  them  became 
Uie  principal  sources  of  revenue,  and  they  gradually  assumed  their  present  position  in 
1  i-gard  to  taxation  aud  sui^Iy, .  including  tbe  lords  as  well  as  themselves  in  their  grants. 
Concurrently  with  parliamentary  taxation,  imposts  were  formerly  levied  by  royal  prerog- 
ative alone;  bat  none  of  these  survived  the  revolution  1688.  A  grant  by  the  commons 
is.  not  effectual  without  the  ultimate  assent  of  the  queen  and  house  of  lords;  the  lords, 
however,  caunot  alter  a  bill  of  supply,  thoujgh  they  may  refuse  their  assent  to  it 

The  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  requires  the  commons  to  make  pro- 
Tirion  for  the  public  service,  and  states  that  estimates  will  be  laid  before  them.  The 
commons,  referring  to  the  royal  speech,  resolve  that  a  supply  be  granted.  Sitting  as  a 
committee  of  supply,  they  consider  what  specific  grants  sbaU  be  voted ;  and  sitting  as  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  they  deliberate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ncce^^sary 
funds  shall  be  raised.  When  some  pn^ress  has  been  made  in  voting  the  estimates,  ttie 
chancelor  of  the  ezchequer  brings  forward,  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  his 
annual  statement,  popularly  known  as  the  budget,  embodying  his  views  on  the  mrobable 
rcTenue  and  expenditure  of  tbe  year.  Apart  &om  the  services  voted  In  detail  by  the 
committee  of  supply,  there  are  some  few  permanent  charges  which  the  treasury  is  bound 
to  defray  from  tne  consolidated  fund,  such  as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil 
list,  tbe  annuities  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  Judges  and  some 
other  public  officers.  When  taxes  are  imposed  or  altered,  the  government  begins  to  levy 
■Ihe  new  duties  as  soon  as  the  resolutions  for  that  purpose  are  agreed  to  by  the  house. 
A  control  is  established  over  the  expenditure  of  the  supplies  by  tbe  long-established  prac- 
tice of  separating  the  custody  of  the  public  revenue  from  the  function  of  payment,  the 
former  being  vested  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  latter  In  the  treasury,  and  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer  being  <»npowered  to  refuse  tbdr  sanction  to  any  demand  not  in.  accord- 
aace  with  the  determint^on  of  tbe  legislature.  By  an  arrangement  effected  by  4  and  5 
Will.  IV.  c.  15,  tlie  public  revenue-is  now  paid  into  the  bank  of  England,  to  the  credit 
of  tbe  comptroller-general  of  the  exchequer,  an  officer  independent  of  tbe  ministry,  who 
can  only  be  remov^  on  a  joint-addreas  to  the  crown  from  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  now  the  customs,  the  excise,  the  stamp-duties, 
the  land-tax  and  house-duty,  the  property  and  income  tax,  the  post-office  and  teleCTaph 
service,  and  the  crown  Imios.  The  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes  have  been  placed,  by  IS 
Vict.  c.  1,  under  the  control  of  a  board  called  the  "commissioners  of  inland  revenua" 
The  aggregate  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  paid  into  a  fund  called  tbe  "con- 
solidated fund,"  founded  by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  which  is  chargeable  with  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  and  is  mortgaged  to  raise  an  annual  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
toyal  household  and  civil  list  (q.v.). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  gross  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dam,  in  the  year  en^ng  Uu.  81, 1876: 
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Bbviuub. 

Cnstoms  £30,090,000 

Excise   S7,6!W,000 

SlampB   11,002,000 

Land-tax  and  houseniutf   3,496,000 

Property  and  income  tax,   4,109,000 

Post^jfflce   6,950,000 

Telegraph  aerrioe   1,245,000  ^ 

Crown  lands  (net)   395,000 

VlsoeUaneona   4,288,69a 

Total  revenue  £77,181,(M» 

BXPBRDITDBB. 

Public  debt  m,mtso 

Civil  lUt   406,841 

Annuities  and  pensions   838,110 

Salaries  and  allowances   97, 980 

Courts  of  justice   629,652 

MiscoUaoeouB  sorioes  (ordiiuuT)   94,556 

Army   16,077.468 

Navy   11,068.449 

Army  purchdse  commiB^on   501,688 

Purchase  of  Suez  canal  shani   4,076,665 

Miscellaneous  dvil  services.   18,110,864 

Customs  and  Inland  lercnue   3,694,393 

Poet-offlce   3,982.000 

Telegraph  service   1,022.000 

Postrofflce  packet  service   -  884,054 

FoitiflcaU(Hui   360.000 

Tool  expenditure  £80.871.770 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  Income  £8,740.087 

In  the  financial  year  1877-78  the  inoome  was  £79,768,396;  the  ordinary  expenditure 
amounted  to  £78,908. but  und«r  the  vote  of  <a«dit  ot  six  miUioDs  granted  on  aocount 
of  the  eastern  crisis,  an  additimal  sum,  tiuee  and  a  half  mfUicmg  of  pounds,  «aa 
expended. 

Id  1801  the  gross  revenue  of  Qreat  Britain  was  £86,218,626.  and  of  Ireland  £3,919,317; 
in  1861-62  Groat  Britain  raised  £61,860,749,  and  Ireland  £6,799,606.  So  that  In  1801  the 
revenue  was  £8,  78.  per  head  of  population,  and  in  Ireland,  lis.  2d. ;  while  in  1861-^ 
the  amount  per  head  was  £2,  ISe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  £1.  8b.  6d.  in  Irdand.  At  the 
conquest,  the  public  revenue  of  Ei^Iand  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  £400,000;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  had  fallea  to  £66,000.  Under  Henrv  VIIL.  it  rooe  to 
£800,000;  and  under  Ann&  at  the  union  with  Scotland,  it  was  £6,700.000. 

The  revenue  of  Britiidi  India  tm  1677-78  was  given  at  £68,686.473,  and  the  expendi- 
tiore  at  £63.018,868.  The  revenue  of  Franca  Is  a^ut  £108,000,000;  of  Busaia,  £70,000,- 
000;  of  Au->tria.  £64,000.000;  Of  Itah-,  £60.000,000;  at  Gennany  (the  empire).  £32^000^- 
000;  and  of  Spain,  £38.000,000. 

REVENUE,  Public  (anie).  The  soarcee  of  revenue  collected  by  the  national  go^ 
emment  of  the  United  States,  and  their  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1888. 
were  as  follows: 

From  customs  duties  on  fordgn  imiKKrts;   $186,623,064 

"        "     fees,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeituna   1,481,268 

"    Bales  of  public  lands   1,016.506 

"      "   "  other  government  property   283,616 

"    internal  revenue   134,009,378 

**    tax  OD  circulation,  depoaits,  etc..  of  national  banks. . . .  7,014,971 

"    Fadflc  railroad  companies,  arrears  of  interest   1,707.867 

"    consalar  fees,  etc   2,887,029 

"    profits  on  coinage   2,702,186 

"    revenues  of  District  of  Columbia   1,809,469 

Miscellaneous  ;  4,608.766 

|683;367,554 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  classed  under  head^  and  in  gross  amoniill» 
as  follows:  ^  . 
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dTU— Congress   K008,470 

Executive   6.874,918 

Judiciary   8,888,480 

OoTernraent  of  territories   169,860 

Sub-treasurieB   386,666 

Puljlic  land-offlceB   641,308 

laspection  of  steam-vessels   318,569 

Mint  aud  assay  offices   174,848  ) 

Total  dTfl   «15,698,M8 

Interior  departmeatr— Indians   9S,MS,467 

PensionB   6^777,174 

Total   «!i,m,m 

Foreign  intercourse— diplomatic  and  consular  snlaries  and 
contingencies,  relief  and  protection  of 
American  seamen,  foreign  claims  com- 
mlsdoDs  arbitration  at  Geneva,  prisons 
far  American  convicts,  international 
exhtUtionsand  commissions,  and  mis- 
cellaneous   1,211,48(1 

ICIitary  estnblisfament,  in  which  is  included  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors,  some  national  surv^s  in  the  ter- 
ritories, the  signal  service,  the  support  of  soldiers'  liomes 

and  national  cemeteries,  and  soIdierB'  bounties   88,116,91ft 

Naval  establishment   18.586,984 

Hiscellaneous   87,808,075, 

Interest  on  the  public  debt   95,757,573 

Redemption  of   "       *'    320.776,177 

Premium  on  redemption  of  Iovib   8,795,890 

Total  expenditures   $488,419,185, 

Cash  In  treasury.  June  80, 1880   308,888.419 

Expenditures  and  on  band  $663,257»S54 

The  foUowinr  table  sbows  the  sources  of  revenue  from  imports  in  the  cnitanft 
department,  on  daases  of  articles  paying  more  than  $500,000  duties: 


OtnofoiuTus. 


ih.lWiw.  

Booka,  periomcals,  and  pamphlete  

Braids— straw  goods  

Brsmdstuffs.  hiciadiog  rio«  <(o(ftl)  

Buttons  aitd  button  moUa  

Cbendc&ls,  dyes,  dnie^  

Oottoa,  manufacUires  of,  totaL  

Dt&moods  and  predoos  aUmm  

Earihenwara  and  cfatna  

EmbroWerles  

Fancy  articles    

Fish,  Mrdlnes— oroarter  boxes  

nax,  Indudlncr  UuenB  of  aU  klnda  

fVulta,  dried  and  fresh,  and  nuts— total. 

Pars,  and  manufactures  of  

Olaaa,  and  mannfaotureB  of  

Hemp,  jute,  and  other  fiben  

Iron,  and  manufactures  ot  

Bteel,    "        "  "   

LMtOker,"        "  "   

Pai 


BUk.  and  manufaetores  ot  

Sptoea, "         "  "   

ipirita."         -  '*   

wines— champagnes  

■■  will  

Sugar,  motaflsea,  and  confectionery. .. 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  (Iba)  

Tobacco,  and   *'  "   

Wood,   

Wool,  raw  or  (mmanuCaotand  

Wool  and  wonrtwd  manufactured  olotha, 

hosiery,  and  dress  goods  

OaxpetBaaA  eatftting  


Total  Import  of  dutiable  goods  $419,906,000 


860,486,844 


Tallies  tn 
dollara. 


Bateirf 
doty. 


^060,864 
S,045,«8 
7,414^444 
8,478,882 
18,409.088 
K,T8a,S62 

a,«eo,oii 

9,000,094 

8,n5,aos 

&,»B,M8 
1,418,114 
£3,228,488 
ia,606,77»| 

a,ses,os9 

^  180,286 
0,K0,009 
84,818,981 
11,148,494 
11,707,481 
1,600,181 
1,790,175 
81,4«,M7 
8,000,481 
1,748,988 
2,SS1,783 
8,SB7,SS1 
77,088,788 
10,5!U,GfiO 
8,179,188 
6,10»,086 
17,01S,W6 

80,3191,194 
1,818,883 


SO  per  cent. 
96  " 
80 


80  per  cent. 


lOper  oant. 
SSpcreent. 
4o.'pwtMXK 


variable. 


eotoSOoperlbk 
SSpergaO. 


1^  per  lb. 


Dutlee  «•!- 
leotedin 


Per  cMrt-' 
of  TabMw. 
anragei 


614.006 

618,684 
8,668,077 
1,043,600 
4,070,817 
0,076,418 

669,001 
£,881,194 
1,000,460 
a,140,488 

601,088 
7,406,661 
8,401,413 

706, 1S6 
8,111,366 
2,164,148! 
14,108,375, 
6,077,2491 
8,411,4861 

648,199 

849,808 
18,066,898 
1,166,888 
«,786,610 
1,184,088 
1,067,804 
48,210,410 
,  4,068,7» 
4,681,400 
1,886,961 
7,874,216 

81,086,910 
888.800 


u\Qm&a  by 


G 


so. 

86. 

80. 

84.S0i 

80. 

80.»t 

S8.7». 

10. 

48.8r 
80. 
41.18: 
61.04. 
88.78. 
86.70- 
80.81, 
54.76. 
81.81 
41.09 
49.94 
88.98 
34.09 
48.89 
08.08 
66.06 
198.80 
48.86 
98.88 
04.78 
24.69 
7B.76 
81.70 
41.10. 

OS.IT 
68.88 


48.« 
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The  following  is  a  summaiv  of  internal  rerenue  receipts  from  the  principal  bources, 
186a-80  incluMve:  f  r  t™ 


Years. 


1863  

imi  

1865  

186C  

J86:  

1866  

1868  

im  

1B71  

1872.  

I8T8  

1974.  

1875  

1876.  

1877.  

1878.  

18T9.  

1880L  


SfMta.    •  Tobaooo. 


16.711,428 

1S,i1.Vj,.'i81 
-ir,,ri;i,5ai 

-I'l  iisi.hia 

'.■J.iil'j.HTS 
■■M  I  M.IlM} 

M},li}Ct,Sjl8 


llJiJl.  !73 

i.;,  i-iii.roe 

,T^,5,:?JI07 

:';-i,-iv,s7« 
■.V.  m 
ij;i,;ij."i,;^40 
.it.]fn:,r.47 

40,1%,  008 


Fermented 
llquMs. 


;i.r;u,is8 
.s.--jti.ja 
(i''i"i7.:jji 
'99 

'i.i|!M87 
I,  !ii88 

;).!  LUM 

1.J81 

;-.  i-';.89 

l(l,7a(l.a80 


Bonks  and 
bMiken. 


■I.!ijO,S71 

:;.iMO.i»aa 
1,'"iwf.748 


1,051 

:-i,3A7.i11 
i. >.■-':.:  18 

».1IM,^ 


Penalties. 


Adhedve 
stampe. 


108,600 
530,S6S 
1,149.808 
1,469.171 
1,3S6,68S 
877,089 
887,006 
636,980 
442,  SOB 
461,6B3 
804,216 
S81,10e 
409,284 
419,999 
846,008 
678^001 
188.785 


tJ.llO.l7B 
.VKN  046 

n  I- .  192 

i:>/.ii.^r73 
ir.  i'"i.n8 
11,---"'J,-J62 
]fj,  710 

irj,:'.].'.789 
i-i.i::  :isi 

r.r.,-,:,-ao 

l>  .■)!«.  188 
i;,  i:."  129 
u,..Mi,  »06 
a,tfir..'188 


Income 
and  other 
taxes  DOW 
Tq>ealed. 


$»,ne,7B8 

67.006.225 
100.688,  lai 
236,386.087 
168.964,428 
129.869.000 
Q6.94S.eT.1 
71,567,908 
S7,]36,968 
19.068.007 
6,829, 71« 
7H880 
1,080.111 
90Sl,«U 
8>8.2ai 


The  total  cost  of  collecting  internal  revenae  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was 
^,505,842;  net  amount  collected.  $128,981,916;  percentage  of  cost  to  coUection.  .0888 
per  centum. 

Revenues  of  the  several  states  are  derived  from  taxation  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property;  the  taxes  for  state,  county,  and  township,  or  municipal  purposes.  forminK 
three  distinct  mrts  of  the  whole  amout>t  raised,  but  all  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  state  law.  In  most  states  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  scliOols  is  included  in 
the  state's  taxes,  but  supplemented  and  added  to  by  towns  and  cities,  as  a  part  of  special 
town  taxes.  Generally  the  tax  for  the  state's  revenue  ia  much  the  lightest  part  of  the 
genenil  tax.  the  county  tax  next,  and  that  levied  for  municipal  revenue  often  laigely 
exceeds  both  the  otliera.   See  Nath>mal  Debt,  FnTAHOBft,  Hohbt.  Taxatioh. 

BXVBXBBKATOBT  TUSVAQB,  a  f  amace  m  oonstruoted  Uiat  matter  may  be  heated 
in  it  without  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  It  condstB  essentiaUy  of  three 
parts^viz.,  a  fire-place  at  one  end;  in  the  middle,  a  flat  bed  or  sole,  on  which  the  mate- 
fiat  to  be  heated  is  placed;  and  at  the  other  end,  a  chimney  to  cariy  off  the  smoke  or 
fume.   Between  the  flre-place  and  the  bed,  a  low  partition- wall,  called  a  flre-bridge.  is 

S laced,  and  the  whole  built  over  with  a  fist  arch,  dipping  toward  the  chimney.  The 
ame  plays  over  the  flre-bridge,  and  is  reflected,  or  reverierated,  on  the  material  beneath, 
hence  the  name.    See  Lgad. 

REVERE,  Padl.  1785-1818;  b.  Boston,  descended  from  Huguenot  ancestry,  learoed 
of  his  father  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  served  as  1st  lieut  of  artillery  In  the  colonial 
army  at  fort  Edward,  near  Take  George,  in  1796.  Subsequently  be  established  himself 
as  an  engraver  on  copper-plate  in  Boston,  there  being  thennut  four  such  engravers  in  this 
country.  In  1766  he  eograved  a  print  representing  the  "  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  and 
another  called  "  The  Seventeen  Rescinders,"  both  very  popular.  In  1774  he  publishetl  a 
print  of  "  The  Boston  Massacre,"  and  "  The  Landing  of  the  British  Troops  in  Boston." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury,  which  refused  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a  judge 
appointed  by  tlie  crown  to  act  independent  of  the  people.  He  furnished  the  paper  money 
for  tiie  Massachusetts  provincial  congress  1775,  and  established  a  powder  mill,  after 
learning  the  art  of  making  powder  in  Philadelphia.  He  woa  one  of  the  Boston  men 
who  formed  the  ' '  tea  partv^'  to  destroy  the  tea  in  the  harbor  in  1778.  and  carried  the  news 
to  New  York  nnd  Philadelphia.  April  18,  1778,  by  order  of  gen.  Warren,  he  took  the 
memorable  midnight  ride  through  Cbarlestown  to  Concord  (uid  Lexington,  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  approach  of  the  British  under  gen.  Gage,  and  displayed  the  signal  lanterns 
In  the  steeple  of  Christ  church,  Salem  street,  in  Boston.  He  was  grand  muster  of  Free- 
masons. After  the  war  he  established  copper  roUing  mills  at  Canton,  Mass.,  and  a  foundry 
for  casting  church  bells  and  cannon.  In  1871  a  part  of  Chelsea  was  set  off  ana 
named  in  bis  honor. 

BETEBEKI)  (Lat.  reverendug,  to  be  respected),  a  title  of  respect  given  to  the  clergy. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  is  applied  to  the  members  of  the  different  religious 
orders.  In  France,  before  the  revolution,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  were  alike 
"most  reverend."  In  England,  deans  are  "very  reverend;"  bishops,  "right  reverend;" 
and  archbishops,  "most  reverend."  In  Scotland,  the  clergj'  in  general  are  "reverend," 
■while  it  is  the  practice  to  apply  "very  reverend"  to  the  modenitor  of  the  general  assem- 
bly for  the  time  being,  to  a  synod,  and  to  the  principal  of  a  university,  being  a  clerHT- 
man.  The  general  oasembly  itself  ia  usually  styled  "  venerable,"  but  the  address  of  the 
lord  high  commissioner  begins  with  tlie  words:  "  right  reverend  and  right  honorable." 
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The  style  reverend  is  generally  adopted  by,  and  ^ven  to,  the  clergy  <^  the  ^fletent 
dfsseadng  bodies-,  but  there  have  oeen  instances  in  which  some  of  them  have  repudiated 

it. 

BXTEBIS  has  been  defined  the  dream  of  a  waking  man;  it  differs,  hotrerer,  in  many 
reflects,  from  dreaming.  In  an  exag:^^ted  form,  it  istif  rare  occurrence;  but  when 
exceeding  absence  of  mmd,  or  abstraction  from  what  is  passing  around,  it  is  abnormal 
and  unhealthy;  and  may,  under  all  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  an 
imperfectly  constituted,  if  not  of  a  diseased  nervous  temperament.  It  is,  moreover, 
generally,  aud  always  at  its  commencement,  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Reverie  is 
apparently,  in  all  cases,  and  exaltation  of  the  facul^of  attention:  the  mind  maybe 
occupied  according  to  the  a^,  character,  pursuits  of  the  individual,  by  calculations,  pro- 
fouad  metaphysical  inquiries,  by  fanciful  visions,  or  hy  such  trivial  and  traositoiy 
objects  as  to  make  no  impression  upon  consciousness,  so  that  the  period  of  reverie  is  left 
an  entire  blank  in  memory.  The  most  obvious  external  feature  marfcdng  this  condition 
is  the  apparent  unconsciousness,  or  partial  perception,  of  external  objects.  In  what  may 
be  designated  the  first  stage,  castle-building,  tms  inattention  is  only  apparent,  as  tbie 
surrounding  scenery  may  enter  into  the  illusion,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  romance, 
In  the  celebrated  case  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  whose  double  life,  indulged  in  for  years, 
affords  illustrations  of  voluntary  creations  ultimately  extorting  a  degree  of  belief  and 
expectation — from  a  field  near  his  ■  home  burst  forth  a  cataract,  from  which  flowed  a 
river;  on  the  banks  of  this  arranged  themselves  fertile  fields,  a  populous  region,  divided 
mto  realm3  and  kingdoms,  governed  by  laws,  having  traditions,  histories.  "Ejuxria" 
was,  in  fact,  an  analagon  to  the  world  of  fact,  embellished  by  imapnation.  This 
cherished  unreality  was  parted  with  reluctantly.  A  more  advanced  stage  of  the  affection 
is  where,  independently  of  the  will,  and  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  there  occur  a  loss  of  coraizance  of  sur- 
rounding objects  and  relations,  and  a  state  abstraction  or  brown-study,  in  which  many 
absurd  and  incongruous  things  are  stud  and  done.  Ludicrous  examples  of  this  state  are 
witnessod  where  a  man  loses  his  way  in  his  native  town,  forgets  his  own  name,  orretires 
to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  related  that  sir  Robert  Peel,  utteriy  unobservant 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  departure  of  the  members,  remidned 
on  one  occasion  unmoved  in  his  seat,  plunged  in  a  profound  reverie,  until  the  lights 
were  about  to  be  extinguislied,  and  be  was  roused  by  the  clerk  of  the  bouse.  In  a  t£ird 
stage  or  form,  the  reverist  cannot  be  recalled  to  active  perception,  loses  individuality,  and 
is  aosorbedfiu  the  contemplation  of  unreal,  though  self-suggested  impressions.  This  is 
seen  in  such  cases  as  St.  Teresa,  and  in  the  trances  of  Kysticism,  Quietism,  Second  Sight. 
— Memoir  of  Sartley  Ooleridge,  Disraeli's  Life  of  Lord  Gf.  BcTitiru^,  Maury's  Le  Sommeit 
et  lea  B^cet. 

REVERSE,  in  numismatics,  the  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  which  does  not  bear  the 
principal  device  or  inscription.  There  is,  however,  generally  an  inscription  or  device  on 
the  reverse;  and-  when  the  lower  part  of  it  is  markedly  separated  from  the  rest,  it  is 
called  the  Exeroux  (Gr.  ex  ergou,  without  the  work),  and  bears  a  secondary  inscription. 

REVEEaZD,  in  heraldry.    A  term  applied  to  a  charge  turned  upside  down. 

BETEASIOK,  When  the  enjoyment  of  money,  or  of  any  kind  of  property  Is  post- 
poned until,  or  contingent  on,  the  happening  of  a  given  event  or  given  events,  the  pres- 
ent riglit  to  the  deferred  benefit  is  called  a  reversion.  When  the  emergence  of  the  right 
is  certain,  and  the  date  fixed,  to  ascertain  the  immediate  or  marketable  yalue  of  a  rever- 
sion, ia  a  ven"  simple  calculation;  for  example,  let  it  be  required  to  knew  for  what  sum 
a  man  should  sell  the  right  to  receive  £100  payable  ten  years  hence.  Suppose  that  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  improve  the  money  for  which  he  sells  his  right  at  five  per  cent,  per 
aimum,  compound  interest,  then  one  obvious  way  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  is 
simply  to  calculate  wliat  sum  annu^y  accumulated  at  me  assumed  rate  will  in  ten  years 
amount  to  £100.  The  answer  (see  art.  Intkhest)  will  be  found  to  be  £61,  Ts.  lOd. 
When  the  date  of  the  emergence  of  the  reveTsiouary  right  is  uncertain,  the  purchase,  in 
an  individual  case,  must  alwajv  be  a  speculation;  bat  fit  there  are  a  eufflc^^  number  of 
each  rights,  postponed  to  events  of  which  there  are  sufficient  observatloiiB  from  which  to 
deduce  laws  of  average,  then  the  marketable  value  is  eadly  calculated:  for  example,  it  to 
required  to  know  what  is  the  immediate  value  of  £100  payable  certainly  on  the  <teath  of 
a  man  aged  60.  Here  the  perpetuity  divides  itself  into  the  present  value'  of  an  annuity  of 
the  annual  interest  of  the  £100  on  the  life  of  a  male  aged  60,  and  the  reversionary  ngfat 
which  is  to  emerge  when  the  life  fails.  Having  then  ascertained  the  former  value,  and 
deducted  it  from  £100,  the  remainder  will  be  the  present  value  of  the  reversion.  When 
an  assurance  company  buys  a  r^ersion,  it  is  simply  buying  that  which  It  sells  when  it 
grants  a  policy  of  life  assurance.  In  the  former  case,  however,  an  office,  to  secure  its 
expenses  and  profits,  will  assume  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  a  long  life;  In  the  latter 
case,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  assume  a  low  rate  and  a  short  life.  Where  the  rever- 
Aon  is  contingent,  problems  arise  whose  solution  requires  the  utmost  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  actuary;  for  instance,  B,  aged  80,  wishes  to  borrow  £100  on  the  security  of  a  sum 
pavable  to  him  in  tha  event  of  his  surviving  A,  aged  58.  Here  the  security  being  doubt- 
ful, it  could  only  be  rendered  marketable  by  assuring  a  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  B 
dying  before  A;  and  there  would  remain  the  important  question  OBi^bjdU^aftdQkffittnSd 
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Ik,  so  as  to  cover  tlie  toan  and  the  prcmiuniB  of  assurance  with  yearly  accmnulatiooa  od 
both.  This  question  ^vill  bo  fouua  ably  discussc-d  in  a  paper  by  Mr,  Lang  ia  the  AMur- 
artee  Magazine  for  1850.  p.  18. — On  the  general  subject,  see  tue  some  work  for  1851^ 
paper  by  C.  JelUcoe,  Esq. ;  do.  for  1855,  p.  289,  paper  by  Robert  Tucker,  Esq. 

BXTSBSIOV  is  that  right  to  property  which  remains  after  some  particular  estate  has 
ceased  wliich  had  been  granted  by  the  owner.  Thus,  if  A  has  a  life  estate  in  B's  pro- 
perty, and  after  he  dies,  the  property  returns  to  6,  B  is  said  to  have  the  reversion,  or  to 
be  the  reversioner.  The  landloid  of  property  let  to  a  tenant  is  called  the  reversioner, 
because,  the  moment  the  lease  determines,  the  whole  of  the  property  and  possessions 
vest  in  him.  In  the  sale  of  reversionary  estates,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  system  of 
registration  of  deeds,  great  risk  ia  incurred  by  the  purchaser  lest  the  property  should  be 
biutlened  by  some  rent-charge. 

BEVXTXENI,  in  permanent  fortification,  lia  a  retuning-wall  of  masonry  built  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  back  the  earth  of  which  works  are  composed.  The  most  ordi- 
nary position  of  revetments  is  for  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  (see  Fobtifi- 
CA.TION).  The  most  important  of  these  two  is  the  escarp,  which  has  to  bold  bock  the 
great  mass  of  earth  represented  by  the  rampart,  parapet,  banquette,  etc.  It  ia  usuidlr 
of  solid  brickwork  or  stoue,  6  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  sloping  outw.ird  as  it  descends- 
(on  the  ditch-side  only)  to  the  extent  of  1  in  6.  Prior  to  yauban's  time,  the  escarp  revet- 
ment was  commonly  raised  to  the  top  of  the  parapet:  but  as  in  tbia  case  the  artillery  of 
a  besieger  played  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  ruined  it  soon  after  the  sit^ge  commenced, 
that  engineer  adopted  the  principle — thenceforth  followed — of  raising  it  no  higher  than 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  or  aliout  7  ft.  above  the  natural  ground,  leaving  the  paraijet  above 
of  sloped  earth  only.  When  the  main  ditch  ia  24  ft.  deep,  the  scarp  revetment  will  be 
about  SO  ft.  hi^  Additional  strength  is  imparted  to  the  revetment  wall  by  ma^ve 
buttresses  at  evf  ly  15  ft.,  called  c&unterforti,  and  these,  again,  arc  sometimes  connected 
and  8trengtheue<r  by  masonry  arches  outside  the  revetment.  The  revetment  forms  a 
terrible  barrier  to  an  assaulting  party.  In  field-works,  temporary  revetments  may  be 
made  of  timber,  turf,  hurdles,  or  other  materials  at  hand. 

REVIEW,  in  military  parlance,  is  the  inspection  by  the  sovereign  or  some  staff-officer 
of  any  body  of  troops  in  parade  order.  Keviews  always  comprise  a  march  past  the 
Inspecting-offlcer  in  column,  an4a  general  salute  in  line;  to  these  is  frequently  added  a 
mock-battle,  for  the  amusement  of  spectators,  and  the  practising  of  the  troops  themsdves. 
in  warlike  maneuveis. 

BXvuGW.  The  name  applied  by  commoD  literary  usage  to  such  periodical  publlca- 
tiona  as  are  made  up  of  criUcal  essays.   See  Febiodical. 

BSVISZHODABBISTEB  is  a  barrister  appointed  annually  bythe  English  judges  to  revise 
the  lists  and  settle  who  are  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  parliamT?nt.  For 
this  purpose  all  England  is  subdivided  into  districts,  and  a  barrister  is  appointed  foreach 
diatrtct  by  the  judges  of  assize.  Though  the  appointment  is  only  for  oa^year,  yet  prac- 
tically the  same  person  is  reappointed  for  life.  The  barrister  must  be  of  three  years* 
stantuug  at  least.  The  revision  of  the  lists  takes  place  generally  between  August  and 
October  of  each  year.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  deciafon  of  the  revising  barrister  to 
tiie  court  of  common  pleas  at  Wcstmiuster. — Similar  duties  are  performed  in  Scotland  by 
the  sheriff -substitute. 

BETI'TALB  OF  SELIOION.  The  term  revival  of  rel^fion,  or  more  brieSy,  renvoi, 
is  employed  to  denote  an  Increase  of  faith  and  piety  in  individual  Christians,  puticularly 
i^ter  a  period  of  reli^ous  declension,  and  also  an  increase  of  religion  in  a  community  or 
neighborhood,  both  through  th»  revival  of  those  who  are  already  religious,  and  through 
theeonvemonot  the  previously  irreligious.  In  these  applications,  its  use  is  countenanced 
by  several  passages  of  Bcrtpture;  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  is,  however, 
far  more  frequently  suggested  by  passages  in  which  the  term  does  not  occur.  The  idea 
of  revival  is  more  particularly  connected  with  the  system  of  ' '  evangelic^  "  doctrine,  and 
IMirticalarly  with  that  part  of  it  vhich  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Ho^  Spirit  in  tbe 
coDTer^on  of  sinners. 

What  are  commonly  called  revivals  of  reli^on  may  be  described  as  religious  move- 
ments  or  excitements  extending,  more  or  less  generally,  over  a  neighborhood,  or  some- 
times over  a  country.  By  those  who  regard  them  as  genuine,  it  is  urged  in  their  favor, 
that  they  are  in  accordance  with  what  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  expect,  and  that  we 
have  instances  of  a  similar  kind  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  themselves — both  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  cluirch,  particulai'ly  in  the  effosim 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwani  in  connection  with  the  minis- 
try  of  tiie  apostles  when  many  were  converted  through  a  single  discourse,  or,  in  other 
cases,  evidently  within  a  short  time.  It  is  further  urged  tliat  me  promise  of  the  effa«oii 
of  the  Spirit  in  "  the  latter  days"  was  not  completely  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
but  relates  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  that,  according  to  many 

Erophecies,  we  have  reason  to  expect  even  more  of  it  in  future  times  than  there  has  ever 
itherto  been,  so  that  "a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  and  the  kingdoms  shall  be  the 
liord's."  The  reformation  of  the  16th  c,  and  the  more  partial  movements  of  the same 
kind  which  preceded  it,  are  also  regarded  as  easenaally  roTivahga£CTUg^3M<:^£&Qwbna>- 
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tioD  itself  the  greatest  which  has  taken  place  eince  the  apostolic  a^.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  religious  fervor  in  England  in  the  17th  c.,  id,  accmdmg  to  thia  view,  to  be 
considered  as  a  i-evival,  and  the  extravagances  which  attended  it  as  mere  excrescencefi, 
like  those  of  the  Anabaptist  in  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  next  great  move- 
ment of  the  same  kind  was  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  c,  from  which  the  Methodist 
churches  originated  (see  Methodibts).  It  was  accompanied  with  many  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  have  attended  later  revivals  of  religion.  The  term  revival  did 
not  begin  to  be  commonly  employed  till  after  this  period;  oud  the  revival  which  took 
place  iu  Xew  Eu^hiud  and  otlier  parts  of  Iforth  America  about  the  same  time  was  then 
and  still  is  geuerally  deijignated  the  0'eat  a/waJuning.  The  beginning  of  this  revival 
seems  to  huvc  had  no  couuection  with  the  Methodist  movement  iti  mi^aud,  although 
subsequtiiiUy  they  became  comiecled  through  Mr.  "VVhitefield's  visits  to  North  America. 
The  revival  in  New  England,  which  began  about  17ii4,  under  the  ministry  of  ihe  cele- 
brated Jonathan  EUwarils  at  Nortliamptou,  and  rapidly  extended  over  great  part  of 
New  England  and  New  Yurk,  was  speedily  followed  by  similar  religious  movements  in 
Scotlitnd.  not  altogether  independent  of  it.  Such  religious  movements  bad  not,  however, 
been  unknown  in  Scotland  l}efore,  although  very  much  confined  to  particular  times  and 
localities.  In  1625  and  some  .following  year^  there  was  a  revival  at  Irvine,  under  tlie 
ministry  of  Mr.  David  Dickson — a  minister  of  more  tban  ordinary  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, some  of  whose  works  have  recently  been  republished — so  considerable  as  to  he 
noticed  iu  many  histories  of  th€  church  of  Scotland,  and  which,  because  it  extended 
vpiy  much  to  the  neighboring  parish  of  Stewarton,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Btewar- 
ton  "Water — the  people  of  that  district  frequenting  Irvine  on  market  days,  and  hearing 
Mr.  DIAlsou's  lectures — was  contemptuously  styled  by  its  adversaries  Uie  Stevarton 
tkkneu.  In  1680  several  hundreds  are  said  to  have  been  converted  at  once,  through  a 
sermon  preached  at  Kirk-of-8hotts  1^  1/tt.  John  Livingstone,  then  a  young  preacher,  but 
afterward  an  eminent  mtoister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  a  sufferer  Kir  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  (1623-41),  simiUr  movements  took  place  in 
Ireland  under  the  ministry  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  ministers  settled  in  Ulster,  and  to 
which  the  origin  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  must  in  great  part  be  ascribed.  The 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  thus  in  some  measure  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
revivals  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  c.  as  genuine,  which  began  at  Cambuslang — Mr. 
M'Culloch  being  minister  of  that  parish — in  1T42,  and  speedily  extended  to  Kilsyth  and 
other  parishes  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  to  DunjJee  and  other  places  more  remote. 
TXo  similar  movement,  however,  took  place  over  the  country  generally;  nor  was  there 
anythlngof  the  same  kind  again  till  tne  very  end  of  the  century,  when  a  revival  took 
place  (1798-1800)  at  MooUn  in  Ferth^iire,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  was  then 
minister.  Tids  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a  revival  in  Arran  (1804-lS),  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  M'Bride.  Other  similar  local  revivals  followed,  not  unfrequentlv,  and 
in  Darts  of  Scotland  widely  remote  from  eacli  other,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands ; 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  Brit^  particularly  a  v^  extensive  one  in  Wales,  resulting 
in  the  form^ion  of  the  Weldi  Calvinistic  MethoaiBt  church,  but  not  confined  in  its 
effects  to  those  who  became  connected  with  that  church.  Local  revivals  also  in  some 
Instances  attended  the  ministry  of  evangelical  ministers  of  the  church  of  England. 

In  1839  the  attention  of  all  Scotland  wiis  drawn  to  a  religious  movement  at  Kilsyth, 
which  was  followed  by  similar  occurrences  in  a  number  ot  other  places,  more  or  less 
evidently  connected  with  it.  The  first  appearance  of  an  unusual  degree  of  religious 
feeling  at  Kilsyth  was  in  the  pari^  church,  during  a  sermon  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bums, 
a  son  of  the  minister  of  the  pariah,  and  afterward  a  missionary  in  China.  The  emotion 
of  many  of  Uie  congprc^ion  broke  out  in  sobs  and  cries,  so  that  for  a  time  the  preacher's 
T0&»  could  scarcely  be  heard.  For  months  religion  was  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of 
interest  to  a  great  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  many  meetings  for  public 
worship  were  held  beaides  the  ordinarv  Sabbath  services,  at  which  great  emotion  was 
often  aisplayed.  Among  the  other  places  to  which  this  movement  notably  extended 
was  Dundee,  where  Mr.  w.  C.  Burns  was  then  statedly  employed  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  After  1839  there  were  revivals  from  time  to  time  in  various  places  in  Scotland ; 
out  lume  of  great  extent  or  interest  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  idands  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  There  had,  meanwhile,  been  many  revivals  in  America  generally,  indeed, 
confined  to  particular  congregations,  seminaries,  or  localities,  but  sometimes  extending 
over  considerable  districts:  and  thronghout  at  least  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  idea  had  become  familiar  to  the  popular  mind,  that  revivals  of  religion 
ought  to  be  expected  from  time  to  time;  from  which  naturally  followed  the  belief,lhat 
means  ought  to  be  employed  to  produce  them.  From  this  resulted,  in  some  cases, 
increased  earnestness  in  preaqjiing  and  prayer,  with  greater  assiduity  in  the  use  of  all 
the  ordinary  means  for  the  promotion  of  reli^^on;  in  other  cases,  direct  endeavors  to 
produce  excitement,  as  by  eamp-m«£injw--«88emblies  of  great  mmibers  of  people  held 
m  the  open  air,  at  wbich  exdting  addresses  were  delivered  by  preacher  after  preacher, 
to  work  upon  the  nervous  senE^buities  of  the  audience. 

Kothing  of  this  kind,  however,  attended  the  commencement  of  the  great  rell^ous 
movement  which  took  place  in  1857  and  in  the  two  following  years.  Its^rigm  is 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  during  a  period  of  com> 
vaercial  distress.   It  began  in  New  England,  particularly  iu  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
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chueetts,  aud  rapidly  extended  to  New  York  and  over  the  middle  and  western  states. 
It  was  not  generally  attended  with  scenes  of  great  excitement.  Strong  but  calm  relig- 
ious feeling  was  its  general  characteristic.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  almost  every  con- 
gregatiou  received  a  great  accession  of  members,  and  prayer-meetings  were  held  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
persons  actively  engaged  in  business.  More  than  2,000  places  in  t^e  state  of  New  Yoi^ 
were  reported  as  part&inz  of  this  revival.  Not  long  uter  it  began  in  America,  a  simi- 
lar movement  tooK  place  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  not  apparently  connected  in  ita  origin 
w'ith  that  in  America,  although  certainly  connected  with  it  soon  afterward,  and 
promoted  by  the  news  brought  across  the  Atlantic.  It  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole 
north  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently  to  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  some  parts  of 
England.  As  a  rule,  it  was  free  from  excitement,  and  characterized  by  little  else  than 
the  intensity  of  reli^ous  feeling  displayed.  Another  remarkable  revival,  which  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Great  Bntfun  in  1874-75,  originated  in  the  eflorta  of  two 
American  evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  was  characterized  by  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  sensationalism. 

Revivals  of  religion  have  occurred  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  About  fifty  years 
ago  a  widespread  movement  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Switzerland,  although  not  affect- 
ing more  than  a  small  part  of  the  populfttion  anywhere.  Under  the  ministry  of  Felix 
Neff,  it  subsequently  extended  to  the  Protestant  districts  of  Dauphinfi,  and  to  the 
neighboring  Yaudois  or  Waldenses,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  Similar  religiona 
movements  have  occurred  in  many  parts  of  Sweden. 

Bevlvals  have  been  accounted  for  in  veir  different  ways;  but  in  general,  too  ^dently 
in  mere  accordance  with  the  different  religious  views  of  those  by  whom  the  theories 
have  been  proposed.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  religious 
excitement '  extending  over  wide  districts,  and  rapidly  spreading  from  one  place  to 
another,  by  the  supposition  of  a  kind  of  epidemic  disease  affecting  the  mind.  Another 
opinion  very  prevalently  entertained  by  those  who  do  not  see  in  revivals  anything  real^ 
eood,  is.  tliat  they  are  the  result  of  endeavors  to  work  upon  the  feelings.  It  is  replied, 
that  although  this  thenry  might  be  plausibly  enough  advanced,  if  only  such  things  vreie 
considered  as  the  c^imp-meetiugs  of  the  American  Methodists,  it  is  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  the  best  ascertained  facts  as  to  many  of  the  revivals  which  have  taken 
place  both  in  America  and  in  other  countries.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  these  have  taken 
place  without  any  apparent  attempt  to  work  upon  the  feelings,  more  than  is  ordinary 
and  proper  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  greatest  display  of  emotion  has 
often  been  connected  with  preaching  of  tho  most  simple  and  sober  kind. — By  those  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  revivals,  as  productive  of  a  true  increase  of  religion,  th^  are 
generally  asciibed  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Bi^rit,  to  which,  According  to  the 
"  evangelical "  scheme,  the  "  converrion  "  of  every  indi^dual  soul  is  aseiibed,  and  also 
all  increase  of  faith  and  piety  in  the  converted.  Kevivals  have,  however,  often  been 
redded  with  doubt  by  many  who  believe  in  ttie  whole  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  as  generally  held  in  the  Protestant  churches,  but  who  look  upon  the  excitement 
freijuently  attending  them  as  inconsistent  with  the  proper  sobriety  and  solemnity  of 
religion,  and  think  the  progress  of  religion  ought  rather  to  be  expected  to  be  gradual, 
anawitbout  very  much  to  call  particular  attention  to  it  at  one  time  more  than  another. 
It  is  replied,  that  while  a  blessing  on  the  regular  use  of  ordinances  toaj  confident^  be 
expected,  if  duly  sought  by  prayer,  there  is  yet  much  in  scripture  to  fJivor  the  notton 
that  particular  seasons  may  be  unusually  marked  by  the  evidence  of  it;  and  farther, 
that  revivals,  when  they  take  place,  generally  show  the  usefulness  of  the  ordinary  means 
employed  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  as  tney  seldom  occur  among  persons  very  ignor- 
ant of  religion,  bat  rather  among  those  who  have  previously  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  most  faithful  ministrations.  W  ith  regard  to  the  excitement  attending  many  revivals, 
it  is  argued  that  this  excitement  is  not  wonderful,  if  persons  are  suddenly  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  sins,  of  the  danger  of  divine  wrath,  and  of  the  importance  of 
reli^on;  and  that  It  is  in  some  measure  also  to  be  expected  in  those  who  are  brought  by 
a  quick  transition  from  deep  distress  to  a  full  sense  of  for^veness  and  the  bvor  of  God 
Are  we  to  be  surprised,  it  is  asked,  if  persons  in  such  circumstances,  ^ter  much  (^ort 
of  self-restraint,  cry  aloud  in  the  congregation,  or  fall  down,  overpowered  by  thrfr 
emotions?  It  is  sometimes  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  revivals,  as  an  objection  to  them, 
that  much  of  the  excitement  manifested  in  uiem  is  merely  hysterical;  and  some  of  their 
advocates  have  rashly  denied  that  this  is  the  case;  others,  adn^tting  it,  deny  that  it 
affords  any  just  cause  of  objection,  and  maintain  that  hysterical  exdtement  is  natural 
and  unavoidable  in  such  circumstances,  and  however  undesirable  in  itself,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  reality  and  strength  of  the  feelings  awakened.-  They  acknowledge,  however, 
also,  that  like  similar  excitement  produced  by  causes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  it  may  extend  from  one  to  another,  even  where  the  cause  in  which  it  originated 
does  not  operate;  and  they  therefore  refuse  to  see  in  it.  considered  by  itself,  any  evidence 
of  the  religious  or  spiritual  condition  of  the  persons  affected  by  it. 

Thnt  much  folly  and  extravagance  have  often  been  exhibited  in  connection  with, 
revivals^f  religion  is  freely  admitted  by  many  who  are  fully  convinced  of  their  really ; 
but  this,  they  sav,  is  also  only  what  might  be  expected,  as  the  occad(m  always  seemB 
a  favorable  and  inviting  one  to  persons  whose  zeal  exceeds  tbeif,|^|||^^^^^tofge^^ 
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affords  opportunity  for  ignorant  and  self -conceited  persons  to  thrust  themBeWea  forward 
aa  teachers  and  conductors  of  religious  exercises. 

It  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  some  of  the  practicea  which  sometimes  take  place  on 
occanons  of  revival,  but  which  are  disapproved  by  all  except  those  who  are  filled  with 
the  desire  of  seeing  excitement  produced  and  increased.  Among  these  is  the  bringing 
forwEffd  of  persons  in  tJie  character  of  new  converts,  to  conduct  prayer  in  public,  and  to 
address  meetings,  which  they  are  often  among  the  least  capable  of  doing  well.  Another 
practice  liable  to  much  objection  is  the  permitting  of  mere  youths,  under  profession  of 
Christian  zeal,  to  converse  in  private  with  persons  in  distress  of  mind,  especially  when 
these  are  young  persons  of  the  other  sex.  A  third  objectionable  practice  is  the  calling 
upon  those  who  are  anxious  about  their  salvation  to  come  forward  and  occupy'a  place 
by  themselves— or  what  arc  called  in  America  anxious  seats — that  they  may  he  jndividu- 
ally  conversed  with,  and  that  social  p/ayer  may  be  made  for  ttiem,  they  being  thus 
brought  into  a  publicity  which  is  unoesirable.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
absardity  of  demanding — as  has  sometimes  been  done — a  show  of  hands  from  those  who 
are  now  resolved  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord!  With  such  uncommendable  practices 
may  be  classed  that  of  encouraging  persons  who  have  been  of  very  profligate  life  to 
recount  their  own  history,  wlii^  has  sometimes  been  carried  so  far  that  they  have 
aeemed  even  to  glory  in  the  enormity  of  their  past  wickedness. 

Certain  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  might  not  unaptly  be  designated  a  kind 
of  slang,  have  often  come  into  use  in  connection  with  revivals  of  religion,  with  the 
tmhappy  effect  of  ezciUng  disgust  in  many  miads,  and  particularly  among  the  most 
educated  classra  of  society.  Thus,  in  the  revival  of  last  century  in  New  England,  the 
subjects  of  the  revival — in  a  certain  state  of  their  experience — ^were  spoken  of  as  being 
JlUed.  In  the  recent  revival  in  Ireland  it  was  common  to  speak  of  those  who  fell  dowa 
suddenly  in  congregations  or  in  their  own  houses  as  ttncksn,  and  aa  the  stricken  ones. 
It  was  veiT  common  during  the  same  revival  to  speak  of  individuals  as  having  found 
peace;  and  this  finding  of  peace  was  by  some  regarded  as  proof  of  conversion,  or  even 
as  indicatiug  the  moment  of  conversion — all  which  was  considered  by  many  who  fully 
believed  in  the  reahty  of  the  revival,  as  unscriptural  and  delusive. 

Among  the  evils  ackoowlcdged  to  attend  revivals  by  those  who  believe  them  to  be 
real,  but  who  also  believe  that  there  is  often  much  connected  with  them  which  Is  not 
the  work  of  Ood,  is  the  dispositiou  to  judge  of  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals,  as  con- 
verted or  unconverted.  New  eonveHs,  especially  when  brought  into  undue  prominence, 
ue  to  become  elated  and  self-satisfied,  and  even  to  regard  themselves  as  the  only 
true  Christians,  or  as  superiw  to  those  whose  piety  is  of  much  longer  standing  than  then* 
own.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  much  depends  on  the  judicious  or 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  ministers  chiefly  concerned  when  a  revival  takes  place. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present  this  subject  fairly  to  our  readers;  but  it  is  evident 
that  as  to  the  opinion  to  be  formed  by  any  one,  much  must  depend  upon  the  gen«^ 
religious  views  wbich  he  entertains.  Aa  to  mere  religious  excitement,  however,  and 
bodily  affections  resulting  from  it,  many  facts  may  be  adduced  to  show,  what  might  be 
supjposed  beforehand,  that  these  may  be  connected  with  religious  views  extremely  at 
Tanance.  Sxcitement  may  be  produced  by  religious  views  that  are  utterly  false,  as  well 
as  by  those  which  are  true.  Heathenism  has  always  abounded  in  it;  Mohammed- 
anism lias  much  of  it;  and  it  has  appeared  in  the  church  of  Rome  as  well  as  in  the 
Protestant  churces.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  extravagances  of 
the  flagellants,  and  to  the  strange  scenes  of  the  dancing  mania.  Some  of  the  szoall  sects, 
also,  which  evangelical  Protestants  regard  as  most  heterodox,  seem  to  midntrin  their 
existence  by  a  systematic  working  up  of  exdtement, 

The  subject  of  this  article  has  been  treated  in  a  multitude  of  publications,  almost 
every  revival  which  takes  place  calling  forth  new  pamphlets,  nanratiTe  and  controver- 
sial. The  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  deserve  the  first  attention  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject;  and  much  information  as  to  the  history  of  revivals  will  be  found  in 
Gillies's  Historical  OoUceUons  reUOing  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the  Success  of  the  Qospel. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Mrs.  Lundie's  work  on  Bevitals  in  the  BrUish  Isles;  and 
for  the  revivals  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  to  'Robe's  NaaratiDe  of  the 
Revival  ^  Religion  at  KUsyth,  Ccmbuslanff,  and  other  IHacet,  in  1743  (new  ed.,  Olasgow, 
1840).  Edwards  maintuns  the  geouineness  of  revivals  with  perhaps  more  force  of  argu- 
ment than  any  writer  has  since  done;  and  most  of  those  extravagances  which  have 
sometimes  attended  revivals  down  to  die  present  time,  might  have  been  avoided  if  those 
whose  rehgious  views  accord  with  his  bad  more  carefully  studied  his  discriminating 
remarks  and  sober  counsels.  Ko  work  has  yet  been  produced  such  as  Edwards  in  one 
of  his  letters  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  see— ' '  a  histoiv  of  tru^  vital,  and  experimental 
religion,  and  enthusiasm,  bringing  down  the  history  from  age  to  age,  judkaously  and 
clearly  making  the  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

BEYI'VOB  is  a  bill  or  writ  by  which  a  suit  or  action  is  kept  alive  in  the  English 
ooartfi  of  equity  or  law,  where  one  of  the  parties  dies  during  its  (^pendence. 

BSTOG&TIOH,  when  used  as  a  legal  term,  is  the  withdrawing  or  annulling  of  a  deed 
or  will  which  otherwise  would  he  vaud.  A  will  Is  said  to  be  uwurs  Bob^xftio^timcar 
tioa,  even  though  the  testator  say  in  the  most  expiess  langoogc'tiiil^'ii' w^otWl^nvo- 
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cable,  because  a  will  is  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  eTer-varying  occasions  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  deed  is  not  capable  of  revocation,  and  is  in  its  nature  &na\  and  irrevo- 
cable; but  if  an  express  provisoisinsrated  which  reservesapower  of  revocation,  then  this 
is  a  valid  power,  and  may  be  exercised,  provided  the  directions  ot  the  deed  are  strictly 

followed. 

SETOLUTIOH',  in  politics,  any  extensive  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  sud- 
denly brought  about.  The  two  most  important  events  in  modem  history  known  under 
this  name  are  the  English  revolutioi^  of  the  17tb  c.  and  the  French  revolution  of  the 
18th.  The  former  Ijegau  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  struggle 
between  that  l^iug  and  his  parliament.  lu  1643  the  straggle  became  a  civil  war,  in 
wiiicli  the  i)ariiftmeat  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  brought  Charles  to  the  block  in 
1049.  A  republic  followed,  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was 
succeeded  in  1660  by  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  IL;  but  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  James  II.  brought  the  king  and  people  again  into  antagonism;  and 
James  havii^  fled  tlie  country,  William  III.  was  callea  to  the  throne  under  such  condi- 
tions and  saJ^-guards  as  secured  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  — The  French  revolution 
was  a  violent  reaction  against  that  absolutism  which  had  come  in  tbe  course  of  time  to 
«upp]ant  the  old  feudal  institutions  of  the  country.  It  began  with  an  outbreak  of 
Jnsurractionary  movements  at  Puris  in  July,  1789, '  including  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille.  On  Jan.  21,  1793.  kiug  Louis  XvL  was  beheaded^  Tbe  Christian  religion 
was  deposed,  the  sacredness  of  the  republic  and  worship  of  reason  solemnized,  and  a 
disastrous  reign  of  blood  and  terror  followed,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1794, 
when  Bobespierre  himself  suffered  on  the  guillotine  the  fate  to  which  he  had  condemned 
countless  multitudes  of  his  countrymen. 

A.mong  other  important  revolutions  in  the  modern  world  are  the  American  revolution 
of  1775,  by  which  the  United  States  threw  off  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain;  the 
French  revolution  of  1830,  which  drove  Charles  X.  into  exile,  and  niised  Louis  Philippe 
duke  of  Orleans  to  the  thibne  by  the  will  of  the  people;  as  also  the  revolution  of  IBw, 
when  France  rose  against  Louis  Philippe,  and  adopl^  for  a  time  a  republican  form  of 
government,  the  revolutionary  contagion  spreadins;  tem^rarily  over  most  of  continents 
ISurope.  By  the  Italian  revolution  of  1859-60,  the  various  minor  sovereigns  of  Italy 
were  driven  into  exile,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  became,  with  the  incorporation 
of  the  Roman  territories  in  1870,  subject  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  third  French 
republic  was  also  established  in  1870-71  by  a  revolution. 

BEVOIiUTIOHAST  IBCSmAL,  the  name  specially  given  to  the  infamous  court  of 
judgment— the  most  extreme  republican  will  scarcely  amrm  that  it  was  a  court  of  justice 
— instituted  by  the  French  convention  in  Mar  1798,  on  a  motion  made  by  Danton  (q.v.), 
who  considered  that  such  a  court  had  become  necessary,  inasmucli  as  the  recent 
disasters  that  had  befallen  the  national  armies  on  tbe  frontiers  had  led  to  dangerous  con- 
spiracies against  the  revolutionary  government  Ita  members  were  chosen  from  the 
various  departments,  and  their  apptuntment  was  ratified  by  the  convention.  Their 
function  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  pcraons  accused  of  crimes  against  the  state,  and 
from  their  sentence,  delivered  with  appalling  promptitude,  there  was  no  appCal.  During 
the  "i-eign  of  terror,"when  Fouquier-Tinvdle  (q.v.)  was  "public  accuser,"  it  acquired 
a  hoiTiblc  notoriety,  abolishing  soon  almost  all  forms  of  justice,  neither  hearing  witnesses 
on  behalf  ,of  the  accused,  nor  allowing  him  an  opportunity  of  defense,  but  blindly 
executing  the  orders  of  the  "committee  of  public  safety,"  which  was  merely  a  tool  in. 
the  hands  of  Robespierre  (q.v.). — In  the  provinces^  siiuiiar  tribunals,  under  the  name  of 
"revolutionary  committees,"  were  estabtished,  the  conuuissaries-geueral  of  which,  as, 
for  instance,  Carrio*  (q.v.),  shot  or  drowned  nuipeeto  In  crowds.  , 

SETOLVXB,  in  fire-arms,  Is  ft  weapon  which,  by  means  of  a  revolvingbreech  or  revel- 
ing barrels,  can  be  made  to  fire  more  than  once  without  reloading.  The  invention  la 
very  far  from  new,  specimens,  with  even  the  present  system  of  rotation,  being  still  ia 
existence,  which  were  manufactured  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Probably 
the  first  revolver  to  suegest  itself  was  one  in  which  several  barrels  were  mounted  on  aa 
axis,  and  made  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  trigger,  so  that  their  powder-pans  came 
successively  under  the  action  of  the  lock.  This  pnnciple  was  never  entirely  aoaudoned. 
and  in  the  reign  of  George  lY.  was  produced  a  pistol  called  the  "  Mu-iette,"  which  had. 
from  four  to  twenty-four  amatl  barrels  bored  In  a  solid  mass  of  metal,  made  to  revolve 
as  the  trigger  was  drawn  back.  At  close  quarters,  such  a  pistol  would  doubtless  have 
been  useful;  but  its  great  weight  and  cumbrous  mechanism  rendered  aim  extremely 
unsteady. 

Contemporaneously  from  the  first  with  the  revolving  barrels,  went  tiie  formation  of 
a  revolving'chamber  or  breech,  pierced  with  several  cylindrical  apertures  to  receive  the 
charges.  Being  made  to  revolve,  each  motion  brought  a  chamber  Into  line  wiUi  the 
one  barrel,  common  to  all,  whereupon  the  weapon  was  ready  for  use.  Numerous 
patents  for  this  principle  have  been  taken  out,  including  one  by  the  celebrated  marquis 
of  "Worcester  In  1661.  Various  improvements  were  made,  especially  in  the  mode  of 
causing  revolution,  an  American,  of  the  name  of  Xllisha  H.  Collier,  patenting  sudi  a 
weapon  in  the  United  States  and  England  about  1818.  In  1880,  i^r^^f^i^Golt 
))rought  to  a  conclusion  experiments  ot  some  yeaia^  standingP^UliS''^ 
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renowned  Colt's  terolTcr,  which  was  a  great  advance  on  all  previous  attempts,  and  is 
sabstantially  still  in  use.   Colt'a  revolver  consists  of  one  rifled  barrel  of  condderable 

strength  and  a  massive  chamber  perforated  with  six  or  seven  barrels,  which  are  brought 
into  a  line  with  the  barrel  by  action  of  the  trigger.  Each  chamber  has  its  nipple  for  a 
cap,  whicli  is  brought  under  the  hammer  by  the  motion  which  brings  the  chamber  or 
breech-piece  round.  lu  the  moat  recent  form  of  this  revolver,  the  capped  nipple  disap- 
pears, thf  cap  being  contained  within  the  cartridge.  The  hammer  is  discharged  by  the 
trigger,  and  acts  nearly  horizontally  in  a  forward  direction.  Under  the  pistol  is  a  fixed 
lever-ramrod,  which  is  used  in  loading  the  chambers.  Besides  all  this,  by  withdrawing 
a  bolt,  which  can  be  done  in  a  moment,  the  entire  breech-piece  can  be  taken  out,  and 
replaced  by  another  ready  cluu-ged,  so  that  by  carrving  a  epare  breech-piece,  a  person 
may  fire  twelve  shots  in  less  Ume  than  another  could  fire  three  if  he  had  to  load  between 
the  shots.  Colt's  revolvers  are  now  exten^vely  used  in  the  naval  and  military  Bcrviceaof 
America  and  Europe. 

The  principal  rival  of  Colt's  revolver  has  been  the  Deane  and  Adams  revolver, 
although  many  more  of  various  sorts  have  been  patented  in  the  intcrvaL  The  "Deane" 
diftered  in  that  it  could  be  fired  by  merely  pulling  tlie  trigger  without  also  raising  the 
hammer  with  the  finger,  as  in  Colt's;  but  this  was  found  to  be  so  dangerous  in  practice 
that  the  inventors  soon  substituted  an  arrangement  imder  which  it  could  be  fired  either 
Ijy  the  trigger  or  by  raising  the  hammer;  and  lastly,  they  introduced  the  great  improve- 
ment of  a  spur  behind  the  trigger,  which  must  be  pressed  by  the  middle  finger,  while 
the  forefinger  discliar^cs  the  piece  through  the  trigger.  The  revolver  principle  has  also 
been  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  Kind  of  revolving  guns  for  small  pro- 
jectiles, which  are  really  aggregates  of  small-arms.  The  Galling  gun,  a  revolver  of  this 
■class,  in  which  the  several  oarrels  turned  round  a  common  axis,  was  used  during  the 
American  civil  war.  But  the  best  known  gun  of  this  description  is  the  French  mUr(^ 
teiae  or  mitraiUeier,  of  which  so  much  was  ueard  during  the  Franco-Qerman  war.  That 
most  commonly  used  had  a  group  of  25  barrels,  surrounded  by  a  bronze  sheathing,  and 
movable  breech-piece;  it  was  fired  by  means  of  a  crooked  handle  or  winch  at  the  right- 
hand  side.  The  range  of  such  guns  in  a  level  plain  is  not  great;  but  among  fortinca- 
ticns,  or  in  a  narrow  valley,  they  may  be  used  with  very  deadly  effect. 

BETUISION,  in  medicine,  a  term  synonymous  with  derivation  (q.v.).  See  also 
Counteh-Ikkitants.  j 

BE'WAH,  a  state  of  India,  called  also  BAOHBLcmm,  lying  between  the  north-western 
anct  the  central  provinces,  subsidiary  to  the  government  of  the  latter,  and  having  for  its 
capital  a  town  of  the  same  name,  woieh  is  70  m.  b.w.  from  Allahabad,  and  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tons.  The  town  has  a  pop.  of  about  7.000.  It  eztUbits  remaloa  of 
former  niagnlflcence,  but  even  the  walls  and  the  rajah's  palace  are  much  decided.  The 
state  has  an  area  of  abont  18,000  Bq.m.,  and  great  psrt  of  It  is  wc^  cultiv^ed.  The 
pop.  is  alMut  8,086,000. 

SEWABD,  when  used  in  a  legal  sense,  means  a  sum  of  money  awarded  hy  a  court  or 
judgfi-to  a  witness  who  has  been  instrumental  in  detecting  crime.  By  an  English  act  of 
parliament  of  1837,  whenever  it  appears  to  a  court  of  aftaize  that  a  person  has  been 
active  in  apprehending  offenders  cliarged  with  murder,  or  with  feloniously  shooting, 
atabbing,  cutting,  wounding,  or  poisoning,  or  with  rape,  burglary,  liouse-breaking, 
robbery,  arson,  or  cattle-stealing,  or  with  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  court  may  order 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  pay  to  such  person  a  sum  of  money,  to  compensate  hte 
expenses,  exertions,  and  loss  of  time.  So  courts  of  quarter  sessions  may  order  a  reward 
not  exceeding  £5.  If  any  man  happen  to  bo  killed  while  endeavoring  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  charged  with  any  of  these  offenses,  the  court  may  also  order  a  sum  to  be  paid 
to  tlie  widow  or  child.  The  going  to  foreign  countries  to  apprelicnd  crimintds,  Is  not 
considered  to  be  a  proper  ground  for  ^ving  these  rewards.  Nor  is  ordinary  stealing 
from  the  person  a  crime  which  is  within  the  act.  Sometimes  persons  whose  property 
has  been  stolen  inconsiderately  offer  a  reward  for  its  restoration,  and'  persons  offer  to 
Teoover  it  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  followiM  enactments  of  the  statute  24  and  26  Vict, 
c.  96,  are  directed  against  this  practice.  Whoever  corruptly  takes  any  money  or 
reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pretense  of  helping  any  person  to  any  chattel, 
money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property  which  shall  have  been  stolen,  emliezzled,  or 
illegaiiy  disposed  of,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years.  A  person  may  commit  this  offense  though  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  thieves.  Moreover,  whoever  shall  publicly 
advertise  a  reward  for  the  return  of  any  property  stolea  or  lost,  and  shall  In  such  adver- 
tisement use  any  words  purporting  that  no  questions  will  be  asked,  or  tliat  a  reward  will 
be  j^ven,  without  seizing  or  making  any  inquiry  after  the  person  producmg  such 
property,  or  shall  offer  or  promise  to  return  to  pawnbrokers  or  others  any  money 
advanced  on  such  stolen  or  lost  property,  shall  forfeit  £60;  and  whoever  shall  print  or 
publish  such  advertisement.  bIibII  forfeit  the  same  sum. 

KEWABSS  FOR  BISTXHOtriBHXS  KUITAST  SEAYIGE  are  annuities— most  commonly 
of  £100  each — granted  to  meritorious  officers  in  consideration  of  distinguished  service. 
The  ofBccrs  to  whom  they  are  awarded  are  usual W  major-generals  or  ccdouel9r.tIl4Pgh  a 
.few  paymasters,  quartermasters,  and  medical  officers  receiv^'tiiaB^widOMiaK^ 
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hoTrever,  in  their  cose  do  not  always  amount  to  £100.  The  officer  holds  the  annnitjr 
until,  beiuR  a  general  officer,  he  is  appointed  colonel  of  a  raiment.  The  amount  nvm 
to  officers  m  1876-77  was  £21,700;  to  sergeants,  £5,000,  besides  £840  tor  Victoria  Crott 
pensions,  and  £8,000  for  gratuities  for  long  service,  etc. 

BET'EIAVnC.   See  Icelasd. 

KETKABD  THE  FOX.  the  title  of  a  celebrated  epic  fable  of  the  middle  ages^  belong 
ing  to,  and  terminating  the  series  of  poems  in  wuich  "beasts"  are  the  speakers  ana 
actors.  It  is  written  in  low-German,  professedly  by  a  Hinreck  ran  Alckmer,  '*  school- 
master and  tutor  of  that  noble  virtuous  prince  and  lord,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,"  and  was 
printed  at  Ltlbeck  in  1498,  under  the  title  of  Bemeke  Voi;  but  German  critics  in  general 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  no  such  person  as  Hinreck  van  Alckmer  ever  existed — he 
is  nowhere  else  mention^  in  history,  htcraiy  or  otherwise— and  that  the  real  author  is  a 
Hermann  Barkhusen,  town-clerk  and  book-printer  in  Rostock,  who,  according  to  a  com- 
mon enough  practice,  sent  hia  book  into  the  wor'^d  under  a  pseudonym.  A  Rostock, 
edition  appeared  in  1517,  which  was  long  believed  to  be  the  earliest,  until  the  discovery 
of  a  copv — the  only  one  known  to  exist — of  the  older  LQbeck  edition  in  tlie  Woifen- 
bilttel  library  by  prof.  Hakemann,  who  published  it  in  1711.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  repeatealy  republished  in  Germany — the  best  edition  bein^  that  of  Hoffmann  voil 
Pallersfeben  (Bresl.  1834;  2d  edit.  1858),  which  is  enriched  with  an  "introduction," 
"notes,"  and  "glossary." — At  a  comparatively  early  period,  translations  were  madft 
from  the  Rostock  edition  into  high-German,  that  of  Mich.  Beuther  (Frankf.  1M4X 
though  badly  executed,  passing  through  more  than  30  editions.  The  high-GennaiL 
tranmation  was  retranslated  into  Latin  verse  by  Hartmanu  Schopper  (Frankf .  1567),  and. 
thus  gradually  found  its  way  into  other  couirtriea.  Goethe  translated  the  work  anew 
into  modern  German  hexameters  with  admirable  spirit  and  freshness  (Berl.  1794),  and 
his  translation  has  been  cbanniogly  illustrated  by  Eaulbach  (Mun.  1847):  later  trans- 
lations are  those  by  Soltau  (Berl.  1803)  and  Simrock  (Frankf.  1845-53),  both  of  which 
are  executed  in  the  measure  of  the  original— Le.,  rhymed  Iambic  couplets.  A  Danish 
translation  in  verse  by  Herm.  Weiger  was  published  at  Lttbeck  in  1655;  a  Swedish,  at 
Stockholm  in  1621 — prose  version,  1775. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  literary  liistoryof  BMneke  Tot,  leads  us  to  the  second  aad 
even  more  important  part  of  the  subject.  Was  that  work  strictly  an  original  product  of 
the  author's  fancy,  or  was  it  merely  the  final  form  assumed  by  a  wide-sprcad  fable?  Till 
Jakob  Grimm  published  the  results  of  bis  laborious  researches,  everybody  supposed  that 
the  poem  printed  at  Ltlbeck  in  1498,  by  whomsoever  composed,  was  the  earliest  litemiy 
emlMdimeut,  if  not  the  direct  source,  of  the  fable;  but  that  opinion  ia  uo  longer  tenable. 
Grimm  has  shown  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  "beast-faUe"  (Ger.  Thia^ge)  goes 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  a  common  Inheritance  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Ger- 
manic  races — Hindus,  Celts,  Greeks,  Romans,  Slaves,  Esthonians,  Germans — and  evei» 
the  Finns;  and  he  explains  with  great  clearness  the  conditions  of  thought,  intellectual 
and  religious,  under  which  such  a  literary  form  is  developed.  But  all  nations  do  not 
attain  equal  success  in  its  cultivation,  and  it  was  among  tlie  (Germans,  particulariy  thft 
Franks,  that  it  attained  its  most  complete  poetical  elaboration.  Grimm  is,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  particular  fable  of  SeinekoVot  is  of  German  rather  than  Orien- 
tal origin  (although  the  Persian  version  of  Pilpay's  fables,  entitled  Ancdr-i  SuhaiA,  oc 
the  Lights  of  Canopus,  translated  by  Mr.  Eastwick,  Hertford,  1654,  contains  a  tAaxj 
strikingly  similar),  and  that  the  Franks  brought  it  with  them  to  the  Netberiands  and  to 
France,  where  (and  not  in  Low-G«nnany)  it  first  appeared.  Grimm  published,  in  the 
LateiniteKe  Gediehte  dea  10  utid  11  Jahrh.  (GOtt.  1888).  some  small  pieces,  containing  lha 
nucleus  or  germ  of  the  fable,  and  showing  how  soon,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  verse-loving 
monks,  it  had  been  turned  to  didactic  and  satiric  purposes.  Boniewhat  later  other 
stories  make  their  appearance,  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  lustory  of  Bernard,  but  nonfr 
of  tbem  setting  forth  the  fable  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  have  it— the  two  prindpal 
being  isengrwyua  (apparently  the  composition  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  southern  Flanders- 
about  the  be^nuing  of  the  12th  c,  and  containing  two  stories  of  the  wolf)  and  Setnardi» 
(also  originating  from  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic  named  Nlvardus,  which,  besides  an  expan- 
sion of  the  laenffrimuB,  contains  ten  new  stories;  its  date  is  about  half  a  century  later). 
But  while,  in  these  clerical  compositions,  side-allusions  to  the  papacy,  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  then  powerful  and  floiurishing  order  of  the  Cistercians,  are  very 
noticeable,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Franco-Flemish  people,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  story  kept 
itself  free  of  such  temporary  phenomena,  and  gradimly  shaped  itself  into  a  style  o'f  pure- 
epic  satire,  reflecting  general  human  characterutics.   Before  the  close  of  the  ISth  c,  this- 

{>urer  and  more  epic  form  of  the  satire  found  its  war  into  both  Germnn  and  Flemish, 
iteratui-e.  In  the  former,  this  happened  about  1170,  when  Heinrich  tier  Glicbezare  (i.e., 
Henry  "the  Feigner"  =  Inventor  or  Troubadour),  a  native  of  Alsace,  wrote  in-  Hi|^ 
German  liis  Imigrirm  n6t;  and  a^in  in  Flemish,  a  little  later,  when  a  poet,  whose  namft 
is  scareely  known,  wrote  Der  BetnaeH,  a  work  of  the  purest  epic  character,  and  far  sur- 
passing all  its  predecessors  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Both  worlu  were  after- 
ward redacted  by  unknown  handa— the  German  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  e.^ 
when  its  redactor  gave  it  the  title  of  Beinhari  ^blishoi  by  H^lath  und  EOffinger,  iik 
the  "Eoloczaor  Codex,"  Pesth,  1818;  and  again  In  a  purer  8f^^e'&1j^(^t^S^'^ 
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bistorical  investigations,  by  Jakob  Grimni,  Heinhart  Fiieks,  Berl.  1884);  the  Flemish, 
about  the  close  of  the  13th  c,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Seinaert  deVos,  part  of  ■which, 
appeared  in  Grimm's  Seinhart  Faeh$,  but  the  whole  of  which  was  publiwied  by  J.  F. 
WiUems  (Ghent,  1836-50),  at  the  expense  of  the  Bdgian  government.— Meanwhile,  in 
France,  the  number  of  poems  in  which  fables  about  Iteyoanl  are  set  forth  had  mistily 
increased,  but  only  the  oldest  among  those  which  have  surviTed  (which  onlr  reach  back 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.)  display  a  pure  epic  character.  In  1^  M.  M&m 
published  a  collection,  in  4  vols.,  of  the  stories  extant  in  NoTman-French,  \mder  the  title 
of  Le  Soman  du  Benart,  tu  whicli  M,  Cbabaille,  in  1885,  added  BuipplSmeTits,  wiUi  various 
reading  and  corrections.  The  Senart  U  Contr^et,  of  an  un^known  poet  of  Champ^^e, 
has  only  been  partially  printed.  From  such  sources  sprung  the  French  chap-books 
( Volksttueher),  which  came  into  vogue  after  the  15th  century.  How  popular  the  fable 
became  in  France  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  German  word  reinhart  (old 
form,  ToginohaH — i.e.,  "bold"  or  "cunning  in  counsel"),  which  merely  designates  the 
character  of  the  fox,  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  Franco-Lalin  word  goupU^  (from  th« 
Latin  vulpes).  The  Swabian  court-poetry  of  Germany  had  little  iu  harmony  with  the 
"beast-fable,"  which  was  little  cultivated  while  the  former  continued  to  flourish.  In 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  it  continued  to  keep  its  groimd,  but  as  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  poetry  declined,  it  passed  into  prose — e.g.,  De  Hystorie  van  Seinaert  deVos,  pub- 
hahed  in  Dutch  at  Gouda,  m  Holland,  in  1479;  which,  m  its  turn,  was  translated  into 
English  in  1481  by  William  Caxton— Ifo^  begynneth  thytioTye  ^  Sejfnard  ihe  ^bcu; 
republished,  with  a  few  changes,  by  W.  J.  Thorns  (Lend.  1844).— Thus  have  we  sketched 
in  meager  outline  the  history  of  the  fable  of  Reynard  the  fox  in  different  countries,  and 
from  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  substance  of  the  Low-German  Beinske  Vo$  of 
Hinreck  van  Alckmer  or  Hermann  Barkhusen  was  derived  from  the  Flemlfdi  sources 
already  referred  to.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  latest,  best,  and  most 
complete  of  the  whole  series  of  poems  about  the  fox,  gathering  up  into  itaelf,  as  it  were, 
whatever  scattered  merits  ItspredeceBSon  possess,  and  presenting  the  whole  in  epic  unity 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all  fntiue  wes.  The  work  now  consisted  by  general  read- 
en  is  Goethe's  version,  of  which  an  excellent  translation  into  Englisfa  heroic  verse  was 
made  by  T.  J.  Arnold,  with  iUustotions  by  J.  Wolf  (Lond.  1806).  For  a  critical  appre- 
cifition  of  the  fable,  see  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Gcsman  Literature  of  the  Fonrteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries"  iMiaoMaTieoiuJ^ia]^). 

REYNOLDS,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Mlasoari ;  dreined  by  the  Black  river;  about  650  sq.m. ; 
pop.  ^O,  8,706—8.788  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hHly,  and  heavily  wooded. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Cora,  wheat,  uid  cnts,  are  the  principal  productions.  Co.  scat,^ 
Oeoterville. 

BKTKOLDS,  or  RATETOLDB,  Jobk,  d.s;  b.  England,  1549;  edncated  at  Oxford; 
ordained,  and  Id  1698  became  dean  of  Lincoln;  in  lOw  was  president  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  a  jnreat  Hebraist,  and  made  transla- 
tions which  he  read  to  the  klne;  and  to  him  is  due  King  James's  version,  he  having 
ni^ed  upon  the  king  the  necesuty  of  revising  the  Bcriptui-es.  He  was  a  very  copious 
writer. 

REYNOLDS.  Johit  Fcuton,  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  West  Point.  1841;  distin- 
guished himself  at  Monterey  and  Bueqa  Vista,  and,  after  the  Mexican  war,  in  Indian 
campaigns.  Promoted  for  bis  services,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieut.col.  at  the 
beginning  of  the.  rebellion,  and  was  then  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers;  was  present  at 
MechanicsviUe  and  Gaines's  Hill,  and  was  captured.  He  was  hrevetted  col.  and  brij^gen. 
for  gallantry.  After  his  release  he  commanded  a  division  at  Manassas,  and  at  IVed- 
ericksbura  led  the  1st  corps.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysbun"  while  leading  the  left  wing  of 
Meade's  forces  against  Lee's  army,  leaving  a  high  reputaoon  as  a  soldlOT. 

REYNOLDS,  Joseph  Jonbb,  b.  Ky.,  1833;  graduated  at  West  Point,  where  he  was 
assistant  professor  1846-55.  He  was  professor  oi  mechanics  in  Washington  university. 
St  Louis,  1856-^0.  He  served  through  the  rebellion,  taking  part  in  me  campaign  in 
West  Virginia,  and  in  the  battles  of  the  army  of  Cur^jerland.  He  commanded  the 
department  of  Arkansas  1864-66.  and  was  brevetted  maj.gen  U.  S.  army  in  1867. 

BETITOIDS,  Sir  Joshta,  P.S.A.,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  English  school  of  painting;  he  was  b.  on  July  16,  1723.  His  father  wan  the 
rev.  S^uel  Reynolds,  rector  of  Flympton,  St.  Mary,  and  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Plympton,  Devonshire.  He  mtended  his  son  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  Joshua  having  manifested  frcnn  an  early  age  an  ardent  d^re  to  be  a  painter, 
■vraB,  in  1741,  placed  under  Hudson,  the  principal  portrait^pdnter  of  the  day.  After 
being  in  the  studio  of  this  artist  two  years  he  commenced  on  his  own  account  as  a 
portrait-p.-! inter  at  Plymouth  dock,  now  Devonport,  and  met  with  great  encouragement. 
In  1746  lie  went  to  London  and  established  himself  in  St.  Martan's  lane;  but  on  the 
appointment  of  commodore  Eeppel  to  the  Mediterranean  station,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  hiih,  sailea  from  Plymouth  in  1749,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Le^ora. 
proceeded  to  Rome.  He  remained  about  three  years  in  Italy,  most  diligently  emplmr- 
uig  his  time  in  visiting  Oie  various  cities  where  the  chief  art-collections  ue  toTw  found. 
On  his  returning  to  London  in  Oct,  1752,  hia  works  attracted  £B!§lle^^?%B990^'K!'''S 
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everything  that  had  been  done  there  rfnce  Van  Dyck's  time.  When  the  royal  academy 
was  instituted  in  1769  he  was  elected  president;  was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  on 
Bamsay'B  death,  in  1784,  succeeded  him  as  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in  his  house 
in  Leicester  square  oh  Feb.  23,  1793,  and  after  lying  in  state  at  the  royal  academy,  was 
Interred  "In  the  crypt  of  8l.  Paul's.  Sir  Joshua  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  John- 
son, Burke,  and  the  leading  men  of  his  period.  His  literary  works  consist  of  fifteen 
discourses  delivered  in  the  royal  academy;  three  essays  contributed  to  the  Idler,  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  request;  notes  to  IkLnson's  translation  of  DuFresno^'s  Art  of  PatTiting;  a  few 
laotes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare;  and  notes  of  bis  tour  through  Fielders  in 
■1781.  In  his  writings,  there  Is  much  valuable  information  on  art,  imparted  in  an  admir- 
able manner;  but  he  has  been  cliarged  with  laying  down  in  them  various  rules  and  hold- 
ing up  the  works  of  certain  schools  as  models  for  the  student,  while  he  himself  did  not 
•carry  out  these  precepts  in  his  practice  as  an  artist;  and  from  this  an  unfair  inference 
has  been  drawn,  that  from  love  of  gain  he  cultivated  portrait-painting  the  most  lucrative 
braucb  of  the  profession,  and  recommended  others  to  folkiw  what  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  more  arduous  but  less  remunerative  path  of  art.  But  this  accusation  is  most 
unjustly  made — perhaps  no  other  artist  has  handed  down  in  writing  so  many  practic^ly 
useful  maxims  and  observations  on  art.  His  works  of  this  kind  fortunately  are 
numerous  and  bear  a  very  high  value.  There  are  nearly  700  engravings  from  Reynolds's 
■pictures;  most  of  them  admirably  rendered  in  mezzotint. — Nonbcote'sLifeof  Sir  Jo^ua 
^ejfnoUU  (2  vols.  8  vo.  Load.  1819);  Cunningham's  Livet  of  Br&iah  Paini«r»,  iSeuljOon, 
■and  Arcfiitecte  (Loud.  1854,  vol.  1). 

SHAS'DOKAHCT.    See  Divinino-bod. 

SEASAH'ARTSUS,  a  mythical  personage,  son  of  Zeub  and  Europa,  and  brother  of 
Minos  (q.v.).  He  settled  m  Bcsotia,  -where  he  married  AJcmene,  So  great  was  hia 
reputation  during  life  for  the  exercise  of  justice,  that  after  death  he  was  appointed  a 
judg^  in  tlie  under-world,  along  with  Minos  and  .lEacus.  His  special  function  was  to 
«lt  in  judgment  on  the  actions  of  ail  those  who^me  to  Hades  from  Asia. 

RHjETIA,  a  Roman  proWnce  of  Europe  lying  on  the  Alps,  n.  of  Italy  and  e.  of 
Helvetia,  and  probably  bounded  n.  by  Vindellcla,  thus  corresponding  to  parts  of  fbo 
modern  Tyrol,  the  Grisons  and  Lombardy.  The  Athcsis  and  CEnus  (mocC  Adige  and 
Inn)  were  tlie  principal  rivers.  The  natives  were  ohiefly  engaged  in  herding  sheep  and 
-cattle.  They  were  a  hsrdy  and  warlike  race;  but  were  conquered  about  B.c.  15  by  the 
Romans  under  Tilierius  and  Drusus.  Wiiat  was  known  as  Western  Illvricum  and  Vin- 
•delicia  were  united  in  the  province  Rhsetia.    The  chief  town  was  Tridentum  or  Trent. 

BH£TXC  BEDS,  a  series  of  strata  forming  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  triaa  (q.v.). 
which  lire  exlensivcly  developed  in  the  Rlisetian  Alps.  The  British  beds  referred  to 
thiii  group  are  more  uighly  fossUiferous  than  any  of  the  other  membera  of  the  trimsic 
period. 

BHAKITA'CIUB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs; 
often  spiny;  with  simple,  generally  alternate  leaves,  rad  stipules  minute  or  wanting. 
The  flowers  are  small,  generally  oreen.  The  calyx  is  4r^  cleft;  the  petals  distinct 
hood-shaped,  or  convolute,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  occasionally  wanting. 
The  stamens  are  eqiual  in  number  to  the  [wtals,  and  opposite  to  them;  the  disK  is  flesbr; 
the  ovary  is  superior,  or  half  superior,  with  two,  three,  or  four  cells;  the  ovules  soli- 
tary. The  fruit  is  fleshy,  nnd  does  not  open  when  ripe,  or  dry  nnd  separating  into  three 
parts.  This  order  contains  about  250  known  species,  natives' of  temperate  and  tropical 
countries,  and  very  generally  distributed  ovet  the  globe.  Some  of  them  are  used  in 
dyeing  (see  Buckthohn  and  French  BersieS),  some  in  medicine  (see  Red  RootX  and 
the  fruit  of  some  is  pleasant  (see  Jujube);  while  hovenia  daleiB,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  is  remarkable  for  the  thickening  of  its  flower-stalks  after  flowering,  so  as  to  fona 
a  8ac(»ilent  sweet  red  palp,  ^th  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  a  pear. 

RHAHPHABTID.^.  See  Toucan,  ante. 

BHAlCPSZiriTTTS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  Barneses  m.,  first  fclngf 
of  the  20th  dynasty,  and  builder  of  the  great  palace  at  Medlnat  Habu.  According  to 
Herodotus,  be  placed  two  colossal  statues  of  25  cubits  high  In  front  of  the  w.  vestibnle 
of  the  Hephfesteum  at  Memphis.  He  was  the  richest  of  Egyptian  kin^,  baviiuf 
amassed  400,000  talents,  or  £77,500,000 — an  incredible  sum  for  that  period.  Thisweal£ 
was,  however,  probably  in  jew^  as  well  as  the  precious  metals,  for  both  are  recorded 
on  the  walls  of  the  treasury  of  Medlnat  Habu.  To  secure  this  enormous  treasure  he 
built  a  treasury  of  stone,  one  side  of  which  adjoined  the  wall  of  his  palace.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Is  narrated  a  story  which  rather  resembles  the  talc  of  Ali  Baba  ht  the 
Arabian  Nights  than  the  sober  narrative  of  history.  The  story  was  told  by  the  Egyptiau 
dragomen  of  the  days  of  the  Persians  to  the  father  of  history,  ■who  naively  doubts  ite 
veracity;  but  notwithstanding  some  of  the  German  researches  which  attempt  to  con- 
nect it  with  Hellenic  myths  of  the  brothers  Agamedes  and  Trophonios,  it  is  believed  to 
be  essentially  Egyptiati.  Rhampsinitua  is  said  to  have  descended  to  Hades,  and  to  Imve 
played  at  drafts  with  Isis,  or  Ceres,  and  he  is  so  represented  on  the  walls  of  his  palace 
at  Medinat  Habu.  His  return  was  celebrated  as  a  festival.  Herodotus,  who  has 
Inverted  and  confused  the  whole  history  of  Egypt,  calls  Bhany^jii^isf  (t^O@iQ(i£Fn>- 
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teas,  and  predecessor  of  Cheops,  placing  him  16  dynasties  earlier  than  he  should  be. 
Acconling  to  Lepsius,  he  reigned  about  1275  u  c.  According  to  Diodorus;  l^ampsiuituB 
was  called  Bemphis,  or  rather  Rempeis  (Ramses),  and  by  Pliny  Ramses,  in  whose  reign 
Troy  was  taken. 

Pliny  Hut.  Nat,  xzxvi.  8,  14,  Herodotus,  iL  121-24;  Diodorus,  i.  62;  Champol- 
Bon,  Ntft.  Dener. ;  Burton,  Ska.  MUr.;  air  0.  Wilkiiuon,  Manin»rtand  Ousbma,  i.  p.  121, 
and  foil. ;  Lepstus,  MiUeit.  p.  299,  and  foil. 

BEAP80DIBTB  (from  Gr.  rhapto,  to  string  together,  and  cdi,  a  song),  in  ancient 
Greece,  were  a  class  of  persons  who  earned  their  bread  by  ^ing  about  from  place  to 
place,  reciting,  in  a  sort  of  musical  chant,  the  epic  ballads  of  Homer  and  other  anaeut 
poets.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  wandering  mlnstrds  of  the  middle  ages;  but 
there  is  this  inipurtant  difference,  that  the  latter  were  generally  the  authors  of  the  com- 

Ciiions  which  thsy  sung.  The  rhapsodlsts  were  long  a  respected  and  venerated  body, 
lost  their  importance,  and  consequently  their  character,  when  the  Homeric  eonga 
after  being  written  down  and  perhaps  woven  together  into  their  present  form  by  the 
scholars  at  Uie  court  of  Peisistratos,  became  geneiallv  known  to  the  Greek  worlo 
through  the  medium  of  manuscript  copies.  £ach  ballad,  or  at  least  as  much  as  could 
coDveniently  be  remembered  and  recited  at  one  time,  was  termed  a  "  rhapsody,  whence 
the  uppliciition  of  the  term  to  the  sepurntebooksof  tiie  2  £iad  and  O^fu^,  in  which  usage 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  F^tte  or  CdrUo  of  Scott  and  Byron. 

SHATAKT  BOOT.   See  Rattaitt  RooT. 

SHE  A.    See  Nandu. 

RHf^A,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  Tennessee  liver  for  its  e.  and  ae,  bound- 
aty;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,078 — 7,044  of  American  birth,  773  colored.  Its  surface  is 
level  in  the  e.  and  mountainous  in  the  w.,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  is  there  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oiiK  and  hickory.  Its  soil  is 
fertile,  and  ndapted  to  the  rateing  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  sorghum,  dairypro- 
ducts,  and  live  stock.  Its  mineral  products  are  bituminous  cool  and  iron  ore.  Among 
its  nianufiictories  are  wool  carding,  cloth  dressing  mills,  and  shoe  factories.  Co.  seat, 
"Washington. 

HHIEA  FIBEB,  an  exceedingly  valuable  Bast  Indian  fibrous  material,  produced  by 
one  of  the  ncule  tribe,  urtica  tenacistima,  found  indigenous  in  Assam.  It  isverynearnr 
like  the  fiber  of  which  the  Chinese  .make  their  celebrated  grcut  eloiA,  or  Imen.  fxSi 
excepting  that  tliere  are  at  present  some  difficulties  in  preDariug  it,  it  would  at  once 
become  one  of  the  most  osefu]  and  most  abundant  of  tsstilefibers; large  quantities  have 
already  been  imported  into  Britain,  and  it  is  gradually  getting  into  use. 

RHEGIUM.    See  Rbqoio  an  the  province  of  Re^o). 

BBXtKS,  or  Reims,  a  <dty  and  archiepiscopal  see  in  the  department  of  Mame,  France, 
situated  on  the  Vesle  (a  tributary  of  the  Aisne),  107  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris,  by  the  Paris  and 
Btrasburg  railway.  Rheims  a  very  ancient  ci'h^,  is  built  on  the  site  of  IMrocorUmtm, 
which  is  ir«.ationed  by  Julius  Cresar  {De  Beth  GaSieo,  vi.  44)  as  the  capital  of  the  Remi, 
from  which  people  it  subsequently  look  its  present  name.  Christianity  mar  liave  found 
an  entrance  mto  Rheims  at  an  eariier  perioa,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  c 
^at  it  became  a  bishop's  see.  Under  we  Frank  rule  it  was  a  place  of  much  importance, 
and  it  acquired  a  deeply  religious  interest  from  its  havinc  been  the  scene  of  the  lup- 
tism  of  Clovis  and  his  chief  officers  by  the  bishop,  Bt.  Rem}',  in  496.  In  ttie  8th  c. 
it  becanu'  an  archbishopric,  and  from  the  12th  c.  (in  1179,  in  which  year  Philip  Augus- 
tus wa^t  there  solemnly  crowned),  it  became  the  place  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  France  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  X.,  a  vessel  of  sacred  oil,  called  la  amnte 
<impoule,  to  which  a  miraculous  origin  was  ascribed;  being  preserved  for  the  purpose. 
The  only  sovereigns  in  the  long  series  down  to  the  revolution  of  1830  not  crowned  at 
Rheims  were  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon  I.,  and  Louis  XVllI.  During  the  frenzy  of  the 
revolution,  the  cathedra  was  attacked  by  the  populace,  and  the  sainte  ampoule  destroyed 
in  detestation  of  royalty;  and  in  1880  the  ceremony  of  coronation  at  Rlieims  was  auol- 
Ished.  Rheims  is  one  of  the  principal  entrep6ts  for  the  wines  of  Champagne,  and  the 
hills  which  surround  the  town  are  planted  with  vineyards.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  woolen  manufacture  in  France,  and  its  manufactures,  embracing  woolen 
goods,  mixed  fabrics  in  silk  and  wool,  merinoes,  etc.,  are  known  in  commerce  as  arti- 
cies  de  Beimi.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  from  the  material  employed  in  building, 
whit^  is  the  chalk-stone  of  the  district,  and  from  the  prerolence  of  the  older  style  of 
domestic  ardiitecture,  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  Its  most  striking  public  building 
is  the  cathedral,  wbicti,  although  it  still  wants  the  towers  of  the  original  design,  is  one 
of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  Its  nave  is  466  ft.  long  by  99  in  breadth,  with  a  transept  of  160  ft., 
and  the  height  is  144  ft.  Its  grandest  features  are  the  western  front,  which  is  almost 
unrivaled,  and  the  so-called  an^l  tower,  which  rises  59  ft.  above  the  lofty  roof.  The 
■Stained  glass  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty ;  the  baptismal  fonts  also  are  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  the  organ  is  reputed  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  Tiie  church  of  St.  Jtemy 
Is  of  greater  age,  and  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  it  is  of  less  arch^^q^igq^^^^lgD^mJ^The 
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archiepiscopal  proTince  of  Hheims  comprises  the  sees  oS  SoissoDS,  Chalons,  Beauvate, 
and  Amiens.   Pop.  TS,  80,09a 

BHEZFeAIT,  a  district  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz,  now  forms  the  administrstiTe  district  of  Wiesbaden, 
in  the  Prussian  provmce  of  Hessen-Kassau.  Rheingau  is  about  12  m.  long,  and  6  broacL 
This  district,  one  of  tlie  richest  in  Oermanj,  protected  hj  mountains  from  the  n.  aiul  e. 
winds,  and  exposed  to  the  midrday  suu,  produces  wines  of  the  best  quality. 

BHEIV-HE8BE.   See  HsBBB-DABUBTAlrT. 

BHEHISH  ABC JllTiSO TUBE,  the  style  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine  whea 
the  arts  first  revived  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Being,  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, part  of  the  same  empire  with  Lombardy,  the  arts  of  that  country  (see  Lombari> 
Abohitecturb)  soon  spread  northward,  and  similar  buildings  sprung  up  n.  of  the 
Alps.  There  are  almost  no  traces  of  lurchitecture  in  Germany  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
mi^gne.  It  received  great  encouragement  from  him  and  his  successors,  and  the  Rhenisli 
style  made  great  progress  up  to  the  begianing  of  the  18th  c,  when  the  fashion  of 
copying  the  Gothic  architecture  of  France  superseded  It  It  is,  however,  a  well- 
mai^d  style,  and  is  complete  and  perfect  in  itself.  Like  the  Lombard  style,  it  is 
round-arched  and  has  some  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  earliest  churches  aeem 
to  have  been  all  circular  (like  the  Dom  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  built  by  Charlemagne),  and 
when  this  was  abandoned,  the  circular  church  was  absorbed  into  the  basilica,  or  rectan- 
gular church  (see  Rohahbsqub  Abchitectukh),  in  the  form  of  a  tcestom  apse.  Most 
German  churches  Uius  have  two  apaet — an  eastern  and  a  western.  They  also  have  a 
number  of  small  circular  or  octagonal  towers,  which  seem  to  he  Rmilar  in  origin  to  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland.  They  exemplify  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  arrangements  of 
an  ani^ent  plan  of  the  0th  c,  found  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  abbot,  as  a  design  for  a  perfect  monastery,  to  aid  him  m  canyinr  out 
his  new  buildings,  liie  arcad^  galleries  at  the  eaves,  and  the  richly-carved  ca^tals, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  style.  Examples  are  vetr  numerous  from, 
about  1000  to  1300  A.D.  The  three  great  types  of  the  style  are  the  cathedrals  of  MaiuK,. 
Worms,  and  Speyer.  The  last  is  a  magnificent  building,  485  ft  long  by  125  ft.  wide,, 
with  a  nave  46  ft.  wide  and  105  ft  higo.  It  is  grand  and  simple,  and  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  in  existence.  There  are  also  numerous  fine  examples  of  the  style 
at  (Cologne — the  Apostles'  church,  Sta  Maria  in  Capitulo,  and  St.  Martin's  being  amongst 
the  most  finished  examples  of  Rhenish  architecture.  The  peculiarities  of  plan  and  ele- 
vation above  referred  to  are  embodied  in  the  church  at  Laach,  which  also  has  a  paradise 
or  pavis  in  front  of  the  entrances.  The  vaults  in  this  case  being  small,  the  different 
spans  were  managed  (althou^  with  round  arches)  by  stilting  the  springing;  but  in  great 
buildings  like  Speyer  and  Worms  the  vaults  are  necessarily  square  in  plan,  in  ttus 
round-arched  sme,  and  the  nave  embraces  in  each  of  ita  boys  two  arches  oi  the  side 
atBleB--«  metliod  also  followed  by  the  early  Gothic  aichit^ets.  Fnun  the  use  of  th& 
round  arch  and  solid  walls,  the  exteriors  are  free  from  the  great  mass  of  buttresses  used 
in  Gothic  buildings,  and  the  real  f  ornu  are  diMincdy  seen. 

RHENISH  CONFEDERATION.   See  OoHFEDEUTKni  of  the  Bsnm,  ante. 

BimnSH  FBU88U.  (Ger.  RTi^nproviru,  or  Wuinpreuatm),  the  most  western  and 
most  thickly  peopled  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Etelgium  and  the  Netherlands.  Area  10,400  sq-m. ;  pop.  '75-, 
8,804.881,  of  whom  about  3,500,000  are  Catholics,  half-a-millioQ  are  of  Flemish  blood, 
and  11,000  are  Walloons.  In  the  s.,  the  surface  is  mountainous  the  principal  ranges 
being  the  HundsrQck,  the  Eifelgebirge.  and  branches  of  the  Westerwald.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Rhine,  wUch  fiows  throuj^  the  province  in  a  n.n.w.  direction  for  200  m., 
and  receives  many  affluents  from  left  and  rig;ht  'Ttie  surface  is  everywhere  more  or  less 
mountiunous,  except  in  the  extreme  n.,  and  the  soil  of  the  hiffher  mountain-tracts  barely 
supports  the  inhabitants;  while  that  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  and  Nahe  are 
very  fruitful,  and  the  fiat  districts  in  the  n.  are  most  productive  in  grain.  Timber  and 
minerals,  including  lead,  copper,  zinc,  coal,  etc. ,  abound ;  and  the  warm  and  hot  sulphur 
springs  of  Aix  (q.v.)  and  Burtacheid  (q.v.)  have  a  European  reputation.  Industry  and 
manufactures  are  here  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  enervy,  and  with  great  success.  The 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  Wupperthal,  the  Mlk  manuiactures  of  Erefeld  and  vidnity, 
and  the  woolen  cloth  and  Caalunere  manufactures  of  the  district  of  Aix,  are  famous. 
Rhenish  Prussia  came  Into  the  possession  of  Prussia  by  the  trea^  of  Vienna  in  IBIS.  It 
consists  of  the  former  duchies  of  Cleves,  Gelders,  and  Be^,  of  the  principalities  of  MOrs 
and  Lichtenberg,  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  former  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
numerous  lordships,  portions  from  the  four  French  departments  of  Rhem-Kosel,  Mosel, 
des  ForSts,  and  Saar,  etc. 

BHE'SUS  KONSET,  Maeacua  Bhems,  an  Indian  monkey,  extending  further  n.  than 
any  other  species  except  the  entellus  (q.v.),  or  honuman,  and,  like  it,  partially  migra- 
tory, visiting  regions  of  the  Himalaya  in  summer,  wluch  are  far  too  cold  for  it  in  winter. 
It  u  held  in  almost  as  erea(  veneration  by  the  natives  of  India  as  tne  honuman  itself; 
and  the  killing  of  one  at  these  animals  is  apt  to  arouse  the  greatest  popular  indtgtuitlon. 
The  monkeys  live  m  troops  in  the  fwesta,  chie^  in  hilly  '^^^d^V^^VC^i'g  L^^- 
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Tated  grounds  to  carry  away  grain  and  other  produce,  which  they  store  up  for  then^- 
Bfelves  among  rocks.  The  native  farmers  leave  a  share  for  the  monkeys,  believing  this 
to  be  necesaaiy  for  the  averting  of  their  anger,  as  otherwise,  next  year,  they  would 
destroy  the  whole  crop  whilst  green.  The  rhesus  monkey  has  a  stout  form,  stout  limhe, 
short  ears,  a  short  t^,  lai^ge  callosities,  the  skin  hanging  loose  about  the  throat  and  belly, 
the  hair  rather  long,  the  back  brownish,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  haunches 
bright  chestnut,  or  almost  orange,  the  shouldera  uid  arms  lighter.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  mischlevoas  of  monkeys. 

BSETOSIO  (Or.  rhiiorike,  from  rhgtor,jaa  orator)  in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  regarded 
as  the  theory  of  eloquence,  whether  spoken  or  written.  It  aims  at  expounding  the  rules 
which  should  govern  all  prose  composition  or  speech  designed  to  influence  the  judgments 
or  the  feelings  of  men,  and  therefore  treats  of  everything  that  relates  to  beauty  or  force 
of  style— e.g.,  accuracy  of  expression,  the  structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of  speech. 
But  in  a  narrower  sense  rhetoric  concerns  itself  with  a  consideraition  of  the  fundamental 
prin<^^  according  to  which  partteular  diacounes  of  an  oratorical  kind  are  composed. 
The  t£ree  chief  elements  of  an  oration  are  usually  held  to  be— inwnMtr,  or  the  discovery 
of  proper  ideas;  diapotitio,  or  their  arrangement;  and  t^oeutio^,  or  the  s^le  in  which  they 
ftre  expressed.  The  ancients,  however,  who  oultivmted  oral  eloquence  more  than  the 
moderns  do,  reckoned  oUier  two — viz.,  memoria,  or  memory,  and  aeiCo,  or  gesticulation. 
The  most  distinguished  writers  on  rhetoric  in  ancient  times  were  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Quinctiiiaa;  in  modem  times,  Blair,  Campbell,  Whately,  and  Spalding  among  the  Eng- 
lish; Erneste  Maass,  Schott,  Richter,  and  Falkmann  among  the  Germans;  and  among 
the  French,  Rollin,  Oibert,  Le  Batteux,  La  Harpe,  Harmontel,  and  Andrieux. 

BHEUIEATISII  (from  the  Gr.  rheuma,  a  flux)  is  a  blood-disease  in  which  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  the  most  marked  characteristic.  It  occurs  either  as  an  acute 
or  as  a  chronic  affection ;  there  is,  however,  no  di^nct  line  of  dcDiarkation  between  the 
two,  and  the  latter  is  often  a  consequence  of  the  former. 

Acut^  rheumatism  is  indicated  by  general  febrile  symptoms,  redness,  heat,  swelling, 
and  usually  very  intense  pain,  in  and  around  one  or  more  (generally  several,  either  sim- 
ultaneously or  m  succession)  of  the  larger  joints,  and  the  disease  shows  a  tendency  to 
shift  from  joint  to  joint  or  to  certain  internal  fibrous  membranes,  and  especially  the  per- 
icardium; rheumatism  being  the  most  common  ori^n  of  pericarditis,  as  has  been  already 
sliown  in  the  article  on  that  disease.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  full,  there  is  headache, 
but  seldom  delirium,  unless  the  heart  is  affected;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  creamy 
thick  fur,  the  tip  and  edges  being  red;  the  urine  is  turbfd,  and  abnormally  add;  and  the 
4kin  is  luthed  m  a  copious  perspiration,  with  so  characteristic  a  smell  (resembling  that 
of  sour  milk),  that  the  i^ysician  can  often  recognize  the  disease  almost  before  he  sees 
the  patient.  The  joints  are  extremely  painful,  and  the  pain  is  much  increased  by  pres- 
sure, and  consequently  by  movement  which  gives  rise  to  internalpressure.  Hence  the 
patient  lies  fixed  in  one  position,  from  which  Qe  dares  not  stir.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  acute  rheumatism.  In  one,  the  inflammation  commence»not  in  the  joint,  but  near 
it,  and  attacks  the  tendons,  fasciffi,  ligaments,  and  possibly  the  muscles  themselves.  This 
form  is  termed  fibrous  or  diffkited  rheumatism.  In  the  other  variety,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane in  the  joint  becomes  affected,  and  an  excess  of  fluid  is  poured  into  the  joint,  dis- 
tending the  membrane,  and  making  it  bulge  out  between  the  spaces  intervening  between 
the  various  tendons,  ligaments,  eto.,  round  the  Joint.  It  is  the  knee- joint  which  is 
most  commonly  affected  in  this  way,  and  fluctuation  may  readily  be  perceived  on  apply- 
ing the  hands  to  the  two  sides  of  the  knee.  In  this  form,  which  is  called  synovial  rheu- 
matism, tlie  swelUog  and  redness  come  on  sooner,  and  are  more  marked  than  in  the  for- 
mer variety.  The  fibrous  is  by  far  the  most  severe  form,  and  it  Is  to  it  that  the  previous 
sketch  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  chiefly  applies.  In  the  synovial  form,  the  fever 
is  less  intense,  the  tongue  less  foul,  the  perspiration  far  less  profuse,  and  the  membranes 
of  the  heftft  are  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked.  It  is  to  this  form  that  the  term  rAeu- 
rnoM;  g&ut  is  often  applied,  and  it  is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  because  synovial  rheu- 
matism forms'(as  Dr.  Watson  has  observed)  a  connecting  link  between  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both. 

The  only  known  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is  exposure  to  cold,  and  espe- 
cially to  cold  comliined  with  moisture,  and  hence  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease 
among  the  poor  and  ill-dad.  Sleeping  in  damp  sheets  or  upon  the  damp  ground,  the 
wearing  of  wet  dothes,  and  fitting  m  a  cold  damp  room,  especially  if  the  sitter  was 
previously  warm  from  exercise,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure  which  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  this  disease.  The  excreting  power  of  the  skin  being  checked  by  the  action 
of  cold,  certain  effete  matters  which  should  be  eliminated  in  the  form  of  perspiration, 
are  retained,  and  accumulate  in  the  blood,  which  thus  becomes  poisoned.  This  blood- 
poisoning  is  not,  however,  a  universal  sequence  to  exposure  to  the  cold.  It  only  occurs 
when  there  is  a  special  predisposition  to  this  disease,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  rheumatic 
diathesis  or  constltntion.  and  the  diathesis  may  be  so  strongly  developed  as  to  occasion 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  independently  of  exposure  to  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
Men  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  women,  but  this  probably  arises  from  their 
greater  exposure  to  atmosplferic  changes  from  tlie  nature  of  their  occupations.  The 
Xuedispoation  is  certainly  affected  by  age;  children  under  ten  years,  and  ^^t^<j 
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beiag  aeldom  attacked,  wbile  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  between  the  age  of  18  and  40. 

FcrsoQB  once  affected  become  more  liable  to  the  compluat  than  they  prerioualy  were. 
Dr.  Fuller  believes,  from  his  observations  made  in  St.  George's  faospita],  that  the  disease 
is  sometimes  hereditary;  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  predisposition  is  very  apt  to  exist  in  members  of  the  same  family.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  regarded  lactic  add  as  the  actual 
materies  mot^,  and  certain  ezporiments  recently  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  tend  to  confirm 
this  view. 

The  danger  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  disease  goin^ 
from  the  joints  to  the  heart,  and  setUng  up  pericarditis  (q.v.).  Hence  that  mode  or 
treaunent  will  be  best  which  tends  most  surely  to  prevent,  or,  at  all  events,  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  this  complication.  If  the  patient  is  a  young  person  of  robust  constitution,  and 
there  are  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms  (such  as  a  flushed  face  and  a  bounding 
pulse),  he  should  be  at  once  bled  from  the  arm.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  can  usually 
be  taken  before  any  signs  of  faintueas  occur,  and  the  bleeding  is  serviceable  in  at  least 
three  points  of  view.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  almost  always  mitigates  the  pain,  and 
diminishes  the  febrile  symptoms;  secondly,  it  enables  other  remedies,  as  calomel,  opium, 
colcbicum,  etc.,  to  act  more  etncienUy;  and  thirdly,  it  may  occasionally  cut  short  the 
attack  of  the  disease,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  treatment,  may  run  on  for  six  weeks,  twa 
months,  or  even  lon^r.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cases  of  rheumatism  which  are  fit 
to  bear  free  venesection  are  comparatively  few,  especially  in  large  towns;  and  further, 
it  often  happens  that  the  physician  is  not  called  in  till  the  proper  time  for  free  depletion 
is  past,  Fur^ng  is  probably  almost  as  efficacious  as  blood-letting,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease.  From  five  grains  to  a  scruple  of  calomel  given  every  night,  and  follow^  in 
the  moruing,  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  br  an  ordinary  black  draught,  win 
sometimes  cuslodgo  an  enormous  amount  of  dark  and  fonl  secretions  from  the  liver  and 
bowels,  and  give  marked  relief.  The  main  drawback  to  this  mode  of  treatment  lathe- 
pain  occasioned  by  changing  the  position  when  the  bowels  act;  but  this  may  l>e  to  a 
great  extent  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  Opium  ^or  morphia)  is  one  o^the  most 
valuable  remedies  in  tins  disease,  from  its  power  of  allaymg  pain  and  procuring  sleep. 
Dr.  Corrigan  of  Dublin  trusts  to  opium  alone  for  the  cure.  He  begins  with  one  grain, 
and  repeats  that  quantity  (or  a  larger  one  if  necessanO  at  iatenrals  of  two  hours,  until 
the  pain  disappears.  He  fonod  12  grains  in  the  M  hours  to  be  the  average  amoimt 
required ;  but  half  that  quantity  (or  even  less)  will  generally  suffice,  if  the  opium  be  com- 
biued  with  other  remedies,  as,  for  example,  if  it  be  given  with  ipecacuanha  (as  in  Dover's 

gowder),  or  with  small  do^es  of  calomel.  Colcliicum  sometimes  has  a  marvelous  effect 
1  subduing  the  disease,  but  it  must  be  ^ven  with  extreme  care,  in  consequence  of  the 
prostration  to  which  an  over-dose  gives  rise.  See  Poisons.  Dr.  Watson  believes  that  this 
remedy  is  of  most  value  when  synovial  symptoms  are  present,  or  when,  in  other  words, 
the  vlienmatism^proaches  in  its  characters  to  gout.  "Large  doses,"  he  observes,  "ar& 
not  requisite.  Twenty  minims  of  the  wine  or  of  the  tincture  may  be  ^ven  ereiy  six 
hours  until  some  result  is  obt^ned."  The  abnormal  acidity  of  the  va^ous  fluids  (the 
sweat,  urine,  and  even  the^sallva)  in  acute  rheumatism  has  led  to  the  belief  that  alkaline 
remedies  would  boUi  neutralize  Uie  poison,  and,  from  their  diuretic  properties,  tend  to- 
eliminate  it.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  solution  has  been  largely  tned  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
who  administered  it  in  averse  doses  of  two  scruples  every  two  hours,  by  night  and  day, 
for  several  days  together.  Of  SI  cases  so  treated  the  average  period  of  treatment  was- 
between  six  and  seven  days,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  dightly  under 
a  fortnight  The  medicine  soon  rendered  uie  urine  alkaline,  but  did  not  irritate  either 
the  bladder  or  the  intestines.  It  seemed  mpidly  to  calm  the  pulse  and  to  allay  the 
febrile  heat ;  and  in  no  case  did  any  heart-complication  arise  after  the  patient  had  been 
4S  hours  under  its  influence.    Other  physicians,  including  the  late  Dr.  Qolding  Bird, 

S refer  the  acetate  of  potash.  The  mode  of  treatment  by  lemon-juice  in  doses  of  1  or 
oz.  five  or  six  times  a  day,  originally  advocated  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Kees,  at  first  sight 
.  seems  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  alkaline  mode  of  treatment.  As,  however,  the  most 
'  active  principle  in  the  lemon-juice  is  citrate  of  potash,  which,  before  it  reaches  the  kid- 
neys, becomes  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash,  there  is  less  essential  difference 
between  the  add  and  the  alkaline  mode  of  treatment  than  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the 
case.  Some  years  ago  a  new  and  wholly  different  mode  of  treating  acute  rheumatism 
was  warmly  advocated  by  Dr.  Davies  of  the  London  hospitaL  It  mainly  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  series  of  blisters  to  the  parts  surrounding  and  adjacent  to  the  affected 
joints.  One  of  our  highest  authorities  on  this  disease.  Dr.  Fuller  of  St.  George's  hos- 
pital, after  trying  various  hot  external  applications,  finds  that  a  mixed  alkaline  and  opiate 
solution  is  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  allaying  acute  rheumatic  paio.  'The 
solution  which  he  now  usually  employs  is  made  by  dissol'niig  half  an  ounce  (or  ratixer 
more)  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  In  9  oz.  of  hot  water,  and  adding  6  fluid  ^ms  of 
Battley's  liquor  opit  Koativut.  Thin  flannel,  soaked  in  this  hot  lotion,  is  applied  to  the 
affected  joints,  and  the  whole  is  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  thin  gutta-percha. 

Cases  which  are  intermediate  between  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  of  very 
common  occurrence.  In  those  cases  of  what  mflj  be  termed  guhacute  rheumatism  there 
]a  sUght  fever,  and  several  joints  are  usually  affected,  without  intense  inflammation  in 
any  one  joint.   These  cases  soon  show  signs  of  amendment  under  a  mild  alkaline  treat 
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ment,  as,  for  example,  a  dram  of  liquor  potasste  daily,  wdl  diluted  and  divided  into  three- 
or  four  aoses,  and  the  moderate  vm  of  purgatives. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  aud  subacute  rneumatism,  the  heart-sounds  should  be  examined 
daily,  or  even  oftener,  with  Uie  view  of  detecting  the  earliest  trace  of  cardiac  afCection, 
and,  if  possible,  of  checkiog  its  further  development.  For  the  treatment  to  be  adopted 
when  there  is  evidence  that  the  mombranes  of  the  heart  are  aftected,  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  pericarditis  (q.v.). 

There  are  two  kinde  of  chronic  rheumatitm,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  require 
notice.  In  one  there  is  considerable  local  heat  and  swelling,  although  unaccompanied 
with  any  corrcspondiag  cousUtutional  disturbance;  while  in  me  other  the  patient  com- 
plains of  coldnras  (rather  than  beat)  and  stiffness  of  the  aftected  joints.  The  former 
approximates  most  closely  to  the  previously  described  forms  of  rheumatism,  of  which  it 
is  frequently  the  sequel,  and  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner;  while  the  latter,, 
which  is  termed  by  some  the  passive  form,  usually  occurs  as  an  independent  (ifCectiou- 
Id  passive  rheumatism  the  pain  is  relieved  by  friction,  and  the  patients  are  moat  com- 
fortable when  warm  in  bed — conditions  which  increase  the  pain  in  the  former  variety. 
Patients  of  this  kind  derive  beueflt  from  living  in  a  warm  chmate,  from  warm  clothing, 
warm  bathing,  especially  in  salt  water  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  100°,  the  hot-aur 
bath,  etc.  Friction  wUh  some  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  peculiar  manipulation 
known  as  shampooing,  are  hereof  service;  and  among  the  iDtemal  remedies,  turpentine, 
ood-liver  oil,  sulphur,  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  and  Dover's  powder  possess  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Fuller  recommends  the  muriate  of  ammonia  as  a  remedy  of  "singular 
efficacy" ;  but  of  all  remedies  for  this  affection  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most 
efficacious  is  the  iodide  of  jKJtaasium,  given  in  five-grain  doses,  combined  with  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  three  times  daily.  A  patient  who  is  liable  to  attacks  of 
chronic  rheumatism  should  always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  be  should  sleep  between  the  blankets,  abjuring  altogether  the  use  of  sheets, 

RHEimATic  Diseases  are  less  common  in  the  lower  animals  than' in  men.  Horses- 
are  not  very  liable  to  acute  rheumatism,  but  suffer  from  a  chronic  variety,  which  occurs- 
especially  in  coiijuuction  with  influenza.  When  affecting  the  limbs  It  often  exhibits 
its  characteristic  tendency  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another.  In  cattle  and  sheep  rheu- 
matic disorders  are  more  common  and  acute  than  in  horses.  The  speciflc  iuflammation 
sometimes  involves  most  of  the  flbrous  and  flbro-serous  textures  throughout  the  body, 
indudDK  general  sUffness,  constipated  bowels,  and  hi{^  ferer.  This  is  rheumatic  fever- 
— the  cnioe-felon  or  body-garget  of  the  old  farriers.  Sometimes  the  disease  mainly 
affects  the  larger  joints,  causing  intense  pain,  lameness,  and  bard  swellings;  occasIonallT 
it  is  confined  lo  the  feet  and  fetlocks,  when  it  is  recognized  as  bustian-foul.  Cattle  and 
sheep  on  bleak  exposed  pastures,  and  cows  turned  out  of  the  dairy  to  feed  on  strong 
alluvial  grazings,  are  especially  subject  to  rheumatism  in  its  several  forms.  Among 
dogs  rheumatism  is  known  under  the  name  of  kennel  lameness,  and  is  very  troublesome 
ana  intractable  in  low,  damp,  cold  situations.  Blood-letting  is  rarely  admissible  except 
in  the  most  acute  cases  among  cattle.  In  all  animals  a  laxative  should  at  once  be  given  - 
with  some  saline  matters  and  colcbicum,  and  when  the  pain  and  fever  are  great,  a  Uttte 
tincture  of  aconite  may  be  added.  For  cattle,  a  good  combination  consists  of  1  oz.  of ' 
niter,  3  drams  of  powdered  colcbicum,  and  2  fluid  drams  of  the  pharmacopoeia  tincture 
of  aconite,  repeated  in  water  or  gruel  every  three  hours:  half  this  dose  will  suffice  for 
horses.  With  a  simple  laxative  diet,  dogs  should  have  a  pill  night  and  morning  contain- 
ing five  grains  of  niter  and  two  of  colcbicum.  Comfortable  lodgings,  a  warm  bed,  horse- 
rugs  on  the  body,  and  bandages  on  the  legs,  will  greatly  expedite  a  cure.  In  chronic 
cases,  or  after  the  more  acute  symptoms  are  subdued,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
two  drams  each  of  niter  and  powdered  colcbicum  should  be  given  for  a  cow,  half  that 
quantity  for  a  horse,  one-fourth  for  a  sheep.  Hartshorn  and  oil,  or  other  stimulating 
embrocations,  diligently  and  frequently  rubbed  in,  will  often  abate  the  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  affected  jcants. 

XHETDT,  a  t.  of  Ithenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nlers,  and  on  the  rtdlway 
between  DQsseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  14  m,  w.  by  s.  from  Dnsseldorf.  It  has  manu- 
factures  of  silks  and  velvets,  soap,  glue,  vin^ar,  and  leather;  it  has  also  dye-works,  and 
some  trade  in  linen.   Pop.  '75,  16,8^, 

BUiME,  See  Rhyme. 

BHIHAHIEVB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  serophnia/riaeecB,  having  an  . 
inflated  4-toothed  calyx;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  compressed  laterally,  fumiatied  on 
both  sides  below  the  tip  with  a  straight  tooth  or  lobe,  the  lower  one  plain  and  8-lobed. 
The  capsule  is  compressed  and  2-ceIled.  M.  criaU>galii  is  a  very  common  British  plant, 
an  aunua],  1  to  3  ft.  high,  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  meadow  and  in  many  pastures, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  rather  large  capsules,  in  which  the  seeds  rattle  when  ripe, 
whence  its  common  name,  yelUnc  rc^e.  It  is  also  called  cock's-comb,  from  its  fringed 
bracts. 

BHIH,  BAE  (LowEB  Rhine),  formerly  a  frontier  department  of  France,  and  corre- 
sponding'pretty  nearly  to  the  present  German  administrative  district  of  Lower  Alsace 
OReder-mMm)  m  the  imperial  territory  of  Alaace'Lorraine.    To  the  e.  lies  B^(|^^]fl  to 
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the  w.  aie  the  French  departments  of  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  The  area  of  Ba&- 
Rhin,  as  a  department  of  France,  was  1759  Bq.m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1866  was  609,987;  the 
area  of  Lower  Alsace- ia  1841  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1871,  600,406.  This  district  lieg 
«]most  whollj  within  the  baau.  of  the  Rhine,  which  flows  n.  aloDg  its  eastern  bord«r. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  consists  wholly 
-of  plains;  while  in  the  w.  are  the  rugged  and  wooded  heights  which  form  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  In  uie  hilly  regions  are  manv  beautiful  valleys.  The 
winters  are  long  and  cold;  the  Bummerrariable;  the  autumns  always  due.  Cretinismand 
goiter  prevail  in  some  parts,  though  to  a  less  extent  now  than  formerly.  The  country  ia 
unusually  rich  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  resources  uid  capaliilities.  A  great  va- 
riety of  grains,  f  ruite,  and  vegetables,  indudiDg  fine  crops  of  hemp  and  tobacco,  are  grown 
exteasively;  and  wines,  red  and  white,  the  latter  held  in  the  lughest  estimation,  are  pro- 
duced ahmidantly.  Manufactures,  textile  and  other,  are  carried  on  on  a  grand  s(»le. 
Spinning-mills,  weaving  factories  for  cotton,  calico,  woolen,  and  other  fabrics,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  foundries,  arms  and  machine  factories  also  abound.  Some  timber, 
floated  down  the  Rhine  in  rafts,  is  exported.  The  r^on  recently  occupied  by  the 
French  departments  of  Hau^Rhin  and  fias-Rhin  constituted,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1697,  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  and  industrious  portions  of  Germany, 
called  in  German,  Elsass  (Lat.  Alaatia).  Ceded  then  to  France,  it  became  the  French 
province  of  Alsace,  which  was  at  the  revolution  subdivided  into  the  two  departmenta. 
So  it  remained  till,  in  1870,  during  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  Bas-Rhin  and 
Eaut-Rliin  were,  with  portions  of  the  departments  of  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges, 
erected  by  the  king  of  IVussia  into  the  German  general  government  of  Alsace.  When 
peace  was  concluded  at  Frankfort,  the  repossessed  German  territory  was  not  incorpor- 
'atedwith  any  of  the  German  states;  but,  certain  portions  having  been  restored  to  Fruice, 
formed  a  member  of  the  new  German  empire,  ^vith  the  title  of  the  imperial  territoty 
■(Reichsland)  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass- Lothringen). 

BEIN,  HAUT  (Upper  Rhinb),  formerly  a  frontier  department  in  the  e.  of  France, 
-now  for  the  most  part  comprehended  within  the  German  district  of  Upper  Alsace,  lite 
area  of  Haut-Rhin  was  1686  sq.m..  and  its  population  in  1866  was  630,286;  the  area  of 
Upper  Alsaoe  being  1861  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  71,  468,878.  The  eastern  frontier  is  for  the 
most  part  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and  the  western  frontier  the  Vosges  mountains. 
After  Che  Rhine,  the  principal  river  is  the  HI,  into  which  the  streams  from  the  Vosges 
mounttuns  flow.  In  the  middle  of  the  district  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the 
w.  some  are  exceedingly  rich  and  productive.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and  much 
wine  is  produced.  In  agriculture,  and  in  trade  and  manufactures,  great  activity  and 
•enterprise  are  manifested.  At  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  cantons  of  Belfort,  Delle, 
'Giromagny,  with  38  other  communes,  all  formerly  included  in  Haut-IQiin,  were  restoted 
by  Germany.  The  French  renmant  was  then  called  "Territory  of  Belfort,"  but  dnce 
1878  is  again  Haut-Rhin. 

BHDTE  (Bhenw),  the  most  important  river  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Europe,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisona,  and  after  a  n.n.  w.  course  of 
.about  850  m..  falls  into  the  German  ocean.  The  area  of  the  Rhine  badn,  including  its 
various  feeders,  which  have  been  counted  to  the  number  of  12,000,  is  estimated  at  abcnit 
86,000  so.  miles.  The  Rhine  is  divided  into  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Rhine,  the 
first  of  these  terms  being  applied  to  the  river  from  its  source  to  Basel:  the  second  applies 
to  its  course  from  Basel  to  Cologne;  and  the  last  to  its  course  from  Cologne  through  the 
Netherlands  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  empties  itself  by  several  mouths,  forming  an  exten- 
^ve  delta.  The  head-waters  of  the  Upper  Rhine  consist  of  three^  main  streams,  called 
respectively  the  Vorder  Rhine,  the  Mititer  lihine,  and  the  Hinter  Rhine.  The  first  and 
most  east^ly  rises  on  mount  Crispalt,  n.e.  of  moont  St.  Golhard,  7,600  ft.  above  Uie 
level  of  the  sea,  and  flowing  e.,  bursts  like  a  torrent  through  a  deep  ravin&  At  Dis- 
sentis,  13  m.  from  its  source,  it  is  joined  by  the  Mittler  Rhine,  or  central  branch,  at  the 
comparative  low  level  of  8,600  feet.  At  Rcichenau,  60  m.  from  the  source  of  Uie  Vor- 
der Rhine,  the  stream  is  swelled  by  the  third  branch,  known  as  the  Hinter  Rhine,  which, 
taking  its  rise  among  the  glaciers  of  the  Vogelberg,  flows  over  a  distance  of  80  m.  before 
it  btenda  its  waters  with  the  main  branches.  The  Hinter  Rhine,  considerably  the  longest 
of  the  upper  waters,  claimB  to  be  esteemed  the  chief  source,  and  at  its  coimuence  'mtti 
the  other  br^Ach  at  Relchenau,  the  river  first  assumes  the  general  name  of  Rhine.  At 
Coire,  where  the  river  takes  a  sudden  turn  northward,  it  is  nearly  150  ft.  wide,  and  nav- 
igable for  rafts  and  flat  boats.  A  little  above  the  small  town  or  Sargans,  in  St.  Gall,  it 
leaves  the  Grisons,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  small  principality  of  Lichten- 
stein  and  the  Vorarlberg  on  the  right,  and  St.  Gall  on  the  left,  flows  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Rheiueck,  where  it  enters  the  Boden  See,  or  lake  of  Constance,  which  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  the  river  itself,  augmented  in  its  course  between  Rheineck  and 
Constance  bv  the  confluence  of  numerous  streams.  Emerging  from  the  upper  lake  at 
Constance,  tue  Rhine  enters  the  Unter  See,  or  lower  lake,  a  few  m.  below,  and  follow- 
ing a  westerly  course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Switzerland  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden;  and  after  receiving  the  Thur,  TOss,  and  Aar  on  the  left,  and  the  moun- 
tain torrents  of  the  Wutach  and  Alb  on  the  right,  pursues  its  course  to  Basel.  At 
SchaShausen,  about  18  m.  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Unter  See,,thet  waters  ctf 
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the  river,  rusMng  aver  a  rock  70  ft.  high,  fonn  the  cataract  known  as  the  falls  of 
Schaffliausen;  while  lower  down  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  through  the  projectioii 
of  rocks  on  either  side  gives  rise  to  rapida  both  at  Laufenburg,  and  at  a  point  10  m. 
Ijelow  it.  known  as  HOllenhacken,  where  the  navigation  is  implied  for  a  considerable 
<lislaDce  by  the  force  of  the  cataracts.  Below  Basel,  the  Rhine,  turning  again  due  n., 
separates  Al3ace-Lorraine  from  Baden,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rhemsh  Bavaria, 
outs  the  province  of  Rhine-Hesse  in  two,  and  flows  between  Hesscn-Nassau  and  Rhenish 
Prussia,  througii  which  it  afterward  pursues  a  a.w.  course.  Before  it  reaches  Colqgue, 
it  takes  up  numerous  tributaries  and  affluents,  viz. :  the  111,  Wiese,  Elz,  Eiozig,  "ilRag, 
Neckar,  Main!  I^bu,  Moselle,  etc. ;  and  passes  the  cities  of  Breisach,  fitrasburg,  Qer- 
jnersheim.  Spires.  Mannheim,  Worms,  Oppenheim,  Mainz,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  ana  Bona. 
In  this  middle  part  of  iis  course,  the  river  makes  great  bends,  the  current  is  rapid,  and 
navigation  ia  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  smiul  islands  and  saod-banks,  which  are 
j^ubject  to  changes  of  form  and  poaitioo.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  Rhine 
Hbove  Bingeu.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1840.  between  France  and  Baden,  it  has  beea 
brought  into  its  proper  chauoel  and  considerably  shortened.  The  valley  through  whidi 
the  Rhine  runs  between  steep  bauks  from  Mainz  to  Bonn,  contains  the  picturesque 
sc«nery  which  lias  made  this  river  so  celebrated,  and  the  vineyards  from  which  the  fam- 
ous Rhenish  wines  are  obtained.  From  Cologne  to  its  mouths,  the  Rhine  flows  through 
a  low  level  country,  and  soon  after  entering  the  Netherlands,  divides  it  into  two  anna, 
the  left,  called  the  Waal,  uniting  with  the  Maas  near  Fort  Loeveatein,  and  forming  the 
Merwede  or  Merwe,  which  below  Dordrecht  takes  the  name  of  the  Old  Maas;  the  right 
arm,  called  the  Rhine,  a  little  above  Arnheim,  throws  off  the  New  Yssel,  originidly  a 
canal,  cut  by  Drusus  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Old  Yssel.  Flowing  on  to  Wijk"bij 
Duurstede,  the  Rhine  divides  again  into  the  Lek,  which  unites  with  the  New  Maas  near 
Ysselmonde,  and  the  Kromme  Rhine,  which  at  Utrecht  parts  into  the  Vecht  and  the  Old 
Rhine,  the  latter  as  a  small  stream  entering  the  North  sea  by  the  Eatwijk  canal  to  the 
u.w,  of  Leyden.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine,  which  extends  from  about  51"  35'  to  53°  20'  n. 
lat.,  and  occupies  nearly  50,000  sq.in.  of  territorv,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  provinces  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Quelderkud,  requires  to  be  protected  by  strong 
embankments.  The  principal  of  these,  which  begin  at  Wesel,  ore  about  25  or  80  ft 
above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river.  Several  canals  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone 
and  SoQDe,  the  Scheldt,  Meuse,  and  I^ube,  and  thus  open  a  line  of  communication 
with  France  and  Belgium  on  the  one  tide,  and  witli  the  Netherlands  and  every  part  of 
Germany  on  the  other.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  of  vast 
extent  and  great  importance,  used  to  be  regulated  oy  treaties  between  the  different  states 
tlirough  which  it  passes,  all  of  which  levied  tolls  on  vessels  and  goods  entering  their 
respective  territories,  and  thus  produced  an  accumulation  of  duties  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  transit  trade.  Steam-navigation  is,  however,  conducted  with  greater 
regularity  and  energy  on  the  Rhine  than  on  any  ottuer  river  of  Germany;  and  of  late 
years,  since  the  main  lines  of  railway,  running  on  either  side  of  Uie  river,  have  been  con- 
nected by  railway  bridges  across  the  river,  additioruil  importance  and  extension  have 
been  given  to  the  commercial  relations  of  all  the  countries  connected  with  the  Rhine. 
Pontoon  or  boat  bridges  cross  the  river  at  Cologne,  Mainz,  Mannheim,  and  a  few  other 
places. 

BHIHK,  COHTESZBATIOK  of  the.   See  Confedbration  of  the  Rhine. 

BBIHX-WINX  is  a  term  of  very  general  signification,  applied,  however,  most  fre- 
quently to  those  wines  produced  in  the  Rheingau  (q.v.).  The  most  valued  and  costly  of 
lliese  are  the  Schloss-Johannlsberger,  Hochheimer,  Kloster-Erbacher,  Rtldesheimer, 
Steinberger,  Gr&fenberger.  Rauenthaler,  Rothenlmger,  Scharlachberger,  and  Marko- 
brunner.  The  red  Khine-wines,  of  which  the  AsmannshAuser  is  the  most  celebrated,  are 
not  nearly  so  much  prized  as  the  white;  neither  have  they  the  strei^thor  bouquet  of  the 
latter.  The  wines  of  the  lower  Rhine,  from  DOsBeldon  downwud,  are  gener^y  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  term  Rhine-wine,  in  its  general  signification,  includes  the  Vtsilz  and  Hoeelle 
wines.  It  is  now  generally  held  in  Qermany  that  Rhine-wines  that  have  been  properly 
kept  for  3  or  4  years  are  in  the  most  wholesome  condition  for  use;  the  very  old  stocks 
no  longer  find  a  ready  market  except  in  Russia  and  England. 

HHIKOCEE08  (Gr.  nose-horned),  a  genus  of  paeAydermata  ordinarta,  containing  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  terrestriu!^  mammalia,  except  the  elephants.  There  are  at 
least  7  or  8  existing  species,  all  oaUves  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
and  Africa;  and  numerous  fossil  species  have  been  discovered  in  the  newest  geol<^caI 
deposit  s.  The  form  of  the  rhinocmw  ia  clonuy  and  uncouth ;  its  aspect  dull  and  heavy. 
The  limbs  arc  thick  and  strong;  each  foot  is  terminated  by  three  toes,  which  are  covered 
•witb  broad  hoof-like  nails.  Tlie  tail  is  small,  and  terminated  by  a  small  tuft.  The  ears 
arc  moderately  large;  the  eyes  very  small.  The  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  prolonged, 
and  the  nasal  bones  combined  into' an  arch  for  ^e  support  of  a  horn,  which,  however, 
does  not  spring  from  them,  but  merely  from  the  skin;  a  second  horn,  in  some  of  the 
«pecies,  growing  above  it,  In  like  manner  springing  from  the  skin,  and  restinr 
forauppOTt  on  the  bone  of  the  forehead.  The  upper  lip  is  more  or  less  prolongea 
and  prehensile,  in  some  of  the  species  so  mucii  so  that  it  is  capabtoi^l)!p|o!r5i^^3$W^ 
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up  very  small  objects.  The  whole  body,  head,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  an  extremely- 
thick  and  hard  skin,  which  in  none  of  the  existing  species  exhibits  more  than  mere 
traces  of  hair,  although  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  extinct  ones  were  covered  with 
fur ;  and  the  hardness  of  the  skin  being  such  that  in  some  of  the  species  it  has  not  pliancy 
enough  to  permit  the  movements  of  the  animal,  it  is  in  a  manner  jointed  by  means  of 
folds  on  the  neck,  behind  the  shoulders,  in  front  of  the  thighs,  and  on  the  limbB. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  very  remarkable  organ,  and  a  powerful  weapon  of 
offense  and  defense.  With  it  also  the  animal  can  root  up  bushes  or  small  trees,  tho- 
follage  or  fruit  of  which  U  desires  to  eat.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  structure 
(see  Horns),  and  solid. 

The  different  species  of  rhinoceros  display  some  ditferences  of  dentition.  None  of 
the  species  displays  a  high  degree  of  inteUigence.  Although  usually  harmless,  they 
are  easily  provoked,  and  show  much  capriciouaness  ctf  temper.  When  irritated  they 
become  very  dangerous;  and  although  usually  slow  in  their  movements,  they  can, 
upon  occasion,  run  rapidly.  Their  great  weight  and  strength  enable  them  to  force  their 
way  through  jungles,  breaking  down  the  smaller  trees  before  them.  The  bide  is  proof 
against  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  and  is  not  to  be  pmetrated  a  leaden  bullet, 
except  at  a  very  short  distance,  or  in  some  of  the  thinner  puts  about  the  neck  and  chest. 
Bullets  of  iron  or  tin  are  used  for  shooting  them. 

The  species  of  rhinoceros  agree  in  heirxg  found  sranetimes  solitaxy  or  in  pairs,  Bome- 
times  in  little  companies,  never  In  large  heras. 

The  Indian  Rhinocbbob  {R  IndieuM)  is  a  native  of  the  continental  parts  ot  the  East 
Indies,  and  Uvea  chiefly  In  marshy  jungles  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  liyetB,  often  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud,  with  which  it  encases  itself,  apparently  as  a  protection  against- 
insects,  which  annoy  it  notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  its  hicra.  It  is  the  largest  known 
species  of  rhinoceros,  a  large  specimen  being  rather  more  than  5  ft  in  height.  The  horn 
is  sometimes  B  ft.  in  length,  and  18  ia.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Ilie  Indian  rhi- 
noceros wnfi  known  by  verjr  imperfect  description  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  receiving  the- 
very  inapprojiriate  name  of  Indutn  an;  and  from  accounts  of  it  the  fable  of  the  UDlccKn. 
probably  originated.  Individuals  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  alive  to  Europe, 
and  have  proved  tolerably  quiet  and  tractable,  feeding  with  apparent  satisfaction  on 
moistened  hay,  vegetables,  pulse,  grain,  etc — The  Javanese  Rhinoceros  {B.  Jamnieu$, 
or  R.  Sondaicus)  is  a  fomewhat  smaller  species,  also  one-homed.  Sumatra  has  a  two- 
horned  species  {B.  Sumatreiuia). — Different  species  of  rhinoceros,  all  two-horned,  are- 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Africa,  and  one  or  more  of  them  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Bomans. — The  Bovele,  or  Black  Rhinoceros  {B.  Meomu  or  B.  Jfricanus),  of  south 
Africa,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  known  species.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  and  its  first  horn 
is  rather  tiiick  than  long,  its  second  short  and  conirad.  It  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
animal,  capable  of  great  activitv,  and  more  dreaded  by  the  south  African  hunter  than 
the  lion  itself. — The  Keitloa  (ic.  keHIoa)  is  larger,  and  has  the  two  horns  nearly  equal 
in  length,  the  foremost  horn  curved  backward  the  other  curved  forward.  It  is  also  a> 
native  of  south  Africa,  and  much  dreaded  both  on  account  of  its  strength  and  its  ferocity. 
—The  White  Rhinqcerob  {B.  rimm),  or  Huohdco,  or  Monoobo,  is  the  largest  of  ue 
well  ascertained  African  species. 

No  species  of  rhinoceros  is  prolific.  One  young  one  only  Is  produced  at  a  birtlL  and 
the  intervals  are  long.  The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  Is  used  for  food.  Thst  of  the  mftat- 
ent  species  is  somewhat  variously  esteemed.  The  skin  Is  used  In  the  Esst  Indies  for 
shielos;  in  south  Africa  it  is  sliced  up  into  tbonj^. 

The-earliest  remains  of  the  rhinoceros  are  found  in  miocene  strata,  and  m  the  subse- 
quent tertiary  deposits  they  frequently  occur.  Ten  species  have  been  described.  A 
two-homed  species  was  found  by  Pallas  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  Siberia,  along  with  the- 
mammoth,  still  covered  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  long  wool,  and  having  its  flesh  preserved. 

BHIK0FLA8TI0  OFEBATIOK.  When  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  nose  has  been 
destroyed  by  accident  or  disease,  the  deflciency  may  l>e  restored  by  a  transplantation  of 
akin  from  an  adjoining  healthy  part  When  the  whole  nose  has  to  be  replaced,  the 
following  course  is  usually  adoptm.  A  triangular  piece  of  leMher  is  cut  into  the  shape 
of  the  nose,  and  is  extended  on  the  forehead  with  its  base  uppennost ;  its  boundaries,  when 
thus  flattened,  are  marked  out  on  the  skin  with  ink.  Any  remains  of  the  old  nose  are 
then  pared  away,  and  a  deep  groove  is  cut  round  the  margins  of  the  nasal  apertures 
When  the  bleeding  from  these  InclMons  has  stopped,  the  marked  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  must  be  carefully  dissected  away,  uU  it  hangs  by  a  narrow  strip  between  the- 
eyebrows.  When  the  bleeding  from  the  forehead  ceases,  the  flap  must  be  twisted  on 
itself,  so  that  the  surface  whiOL  was  oiigiiMUy  external  may  remain  external  in  tiie  new 
pOHtion,  and  its  edges  must  be  fastened  with  stitches  into  uie  grooves  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  nose  thus  made  is  supported  with  oiled  lint,  and  well  wrapped  in  flao' 
nel,  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  When  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place,  the  twisted 
strip  of  skin  may  be  cut  through,  or  a  little  slip  may  be  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  the  surface 
may  be  uniformly  smooth.  When  only  a  pa^  of  the  nose,  as  one  side  only,  or  the 
septum,  requires  to  be  restored,  modifications  of  the  above  operation  are  required,  and 
the  skin,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  is  taken  from  the  cheek  or  the  upper 
Up.  For  further  details  r^;arding  this  important  operation,  the  reader  is  refercea  to 
^gusson's  PraetiedlBwrgery.  Digitized  by  LiOOQle 
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This  operation  is  popularly  known  as  the  TaUaeolian  Operation,  frooi  its  having  been 
first  perfortnod  by  Taliacotius,  who  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  eui^ry  at  Bologna, 
vhere  he  died  in  1553.  The  work  in  which  the  operation  is  <iescribed  whs  not  publi&ed 
for  more  than  40  years  after  his  death.  It  appeued  in  1697,  nnder  the  title  Be  Ourtorum 
i^imirgia  per  IndUonem  Ubri  duo.  Instead  oi  taking  &e  skin  for  the  new  nose  from  the 
forehead,  he  took  it  from  the  arm  of  his  patient,  and  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  operation 
which  he  describes,  alUioiigh  inferior  in  many  respects  to  that  at  present  adopted,  should 
not  be  successful.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  arm  su£Bciently  long  in  apposition  with 
the  face  (a  period  of  about  20  days),  was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the 
forehead  in  preference  as  the  part  from  which  to  take  the  skin.  The  name  of  Taliacotius 
has  been  mninly  ]>opularized  in  this  country  by  a  well-known  coarse  joke  in  Butler's 
Hudibrcu.  There  is,  however,  little  foundation  for  the  view  which  Butler  takes  of  l^e 
operation.  Taliacotius  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  taking  the  skin 
mm.  the  arm  (he  does  not  suggest  any  other  part  of  the  body)  of  another  person,  but  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  two  persons  so  fastened 
together  for  the  necessary  time,  that  no  motion  of  the  parts  in  apposition  should  occur, 
he  adds  that  he  never  heard  of  the  plan  being  attempted.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  that  even  if  a  nose  were  manufactured  from  the  skin  of  a  second  person,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  apprehending  that  it  would  suddenly  die  and  drop  off  on  the 
death  of  ue  original  proprietor  of  the  skin,  notwithstanding  the  cases  to  the  contranr 
recorded,  as  illuatrative  of  the  power  of  ^nnpathy,  by  Van  Helmont,  Campanella,  va 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  othera  This  astounding  notion  was  resuscitated  not  many  years  ago 
by  M.  Edmund  About  in  a  popular  novel,  entitled  Li  Nt»  (fun  Notain. 

SHIFIPTEBA.    See  SrBEPaiPTBRA. 

KHZSSAKTHEJB  (Rhizogenb  of  Lindley)  are  a  vet;  remarkable  natural  order  of  plants. 
Th^  are  parasitical  plants,  brown,  yellow,  or  purple,  never  of  a  green  color,  destitute  of 
true  leaves,  and  hiiving  cellular  scales  instead,  liie  stem  is  amorpbous  and  fungus-like : 
sometimes,  as  in  rafflcsia  (q.v.),  there  is  no  stem;  but  the  flowers  arise  immediately  from 
the  surface  of  the  branch  or  stem  to  which  the  pla&t  is  parasitically  attached.  Spiral 
vessels  are  either  few  or  wanting,  and  the  substance  is  chieflv  cellular  tissue.  While 
their  general  structure  thus  associates  them  with  fungi,  which  tney  resemble  also  in  their 
mode  of  decay,  they  have  the  flowers  and  sexual  organs  of  phanerc^amous  plants.  The 
flowers  are  moncecaons,  dkecious,  or  hermaphrodite.  Lindley  regwds  thwe  plants  as 
fonnlng  a  class  distinct  from  the  other  phanerogamous  plants  (exo^n»  and  endogent),  and 
as  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  them  and  the  cryptogamons  plants  {thaUogena 
and  aerogem).  Tliere  are  not  many  more  than  60  known  'species  In  all,  of  which  one  or 
two  are  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  others  In  Africa  and  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  Oynamcrium  eoednmm  (balanophoraceeB)  is  found  in  Malta,  and  is  the  fungus 
meHt&ruii  of  apothecaries,  long  celebrated  for  arresting  hemorrhages.  Others  are  like- 
wise used  as  styptics.  OgUntu  hgpoeuHa  (t^maeea)  grows  on  the  roots  of  species  of 
dstus  in  the  s.  en  Europe.  Its  extract  {aueent  hypoe%ai£di$)  is  used  as  an  astringent  in 
hemorrhages  and  djjrscntery.  A  specIeB  of  ombrophytum  {batanophoracea)  springs  up 
suddenly  after  rain  in  Peru,  like  a  fungus,  ia  insipid,  and  Is  cooked  and  eaten  under  the 
name  of  ma^fg  del  mtmie.  Different  species  of  txUanophara  are  very  abundant  in  northern 
India.  They  are  found  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  producing  great 
knots  on  the  roots  of  maple  trees,  oaks,  etc.,  which  are  sought  after  by  the  Thibelans, 
and  carried  into  Tfiibet,  where  they  are  made  into  very  beautiful  cups. 

SHIZOPOSA  (Qr.  rlmoti,  a  root,  and  poda,  feet),  an  important  class  of  the  lowest  of 
the  animal  subkingdoms.  the  protozoa.  In  all  the  organisms  of  this  class,  Uie  body  is 
composed  of  a  simple  gelatinous  substance,  to  which  the  term  "sarcode"  is  applied;  and 
tioD,  all,  locomotion  is  performed  by  the  protrusion  of  processes  which,  from  their  f unc- 
In  are  termed  "  pseudopodia."  or  raise  feet.  As  in  the  case  of  all  the  protozoa,  except 
tiie  infusoria,  there  is  no  mouth  or  intestinal  tube. 

As  a  typical  form  of  rhizopod,  the  amasba  a  minute  animal  readily  obtidned  In  this 
country,  may  be  taken.  On  placing  one  of  these  organisms  (obtained  from  a  pond,  or 
from  a  bottle  containing  some  vegetable  infusion)  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to 
resemble  a  roundish  mass  of  semi-transparent  jolly,  altogether  devoid  of  life.  Boon, 
however,  the  animal  begins  to  push  out  In  various  imecticms  portions  of  the  gelatinous 
mass  of  which  it  consists,  and  by  the  alternate  ezpan^on  and  retraction  of  uiesc  pro- 
longations it  effects  a  slow  and  somewhat  irregular  locomotion.  Should  these  processes 
come  ia  contact  with  anything  fit  for  food,  they  grasp  it  and  coalesce  around  it,  and  the 
morsel  soon  becomes  inclosed  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  much  as  (to  use  an  illustration 
employed  by  prof.  Greene  in  his  Manval  of  the  Protozoa)  a  stone  may  be  forced  into  the 
interior  of  a  lump  of  clay,  or  similar  plastic  material.  When  all  that  is  nourisliing  is 
absorbed,  the  indigestible  remains  areejected  through  some  part  of  the  body,  A  nucleus 
may  generally  be  observed,  and  at  times  (but  not  pcrmanenuy)  one  or  more  clear  vesicles 
may  be  noticed,  containing  a  fluid  which  is  apparently  furnished  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  members  of  the  genus  emaha  (cont^Ding  at  least  three  species)  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life.  Closely  alliea  to  the  ania&a 
ia  the  aeiinophrya,  or  sun-animalcule,  and  both  these  genera  are  completely  naked.  In 
diffliugia  the  "  sarcode"  is  invested  with  a  membranous  oviU 'coat  with  <|^lVflFl?H4i^  cme 
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end,  from  which  the  pseudopodia  project.  In  a»ee!Ia  the  soft  parta  are  protected  by  ft 
discoid  or  hemispherical  shield,  open  below;  while  in  the  foraitun^(gra  iq.v.),  the  soft 
part  is  Invested  with  a  calcareous  shell,  which  is  sometimes  simple,  oat  more  commonly 
consists  of  au  agglomeration  of  ratnute  chambers. 

Various  classiflcations  of  the  rhizopods  have  L>een  proposed  by  different  zoologlsta. 
That  of  Orocne.  In  which  they  are  Bimply  divided  into  amai>ea  maforamin^era,  is  Buf- 
flctent  for  all  practical  purposes.  All  the  am/rbea  are  microscopic,  and  seldom  exceed 
^  of  au  inch  m  diameter.   The  foraminif era  (q.v.)  are  somewhat  larger. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
the  animal  kin^om  must  be  mentioned:  Bchultze,  Ueber  den  Orgavismitt  der  Polythala- 
mien,  1854:  Williamson,  On  the  Secent  Forcmin^era  of  Oreat  Britain,  1858;  Claparede  et 
Lachmann,  Etudes  tur  let  Infutoira  et  let  Rh^opodes,  1858-60;  Carpenter,  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Foramimfera,  1861;  and  Hackel,  Die  Badiota'rien,  1862. 

BHODE  IBLAiri),  one  of  the  IS  original  United  States  of  America,  and  the  smaUeet 
in  the  union,  oo  the  southern  coast  of  New  England,  iB47i  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  87  m. 
from  e.  to  w.;  and  has  an  area  of  1806  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  Massacha- 
setts,  s.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  w.  by  Cwmecticnt.  It  is  divided  into  five  cxionties,  and  its 
principal  towns  are  Providence  and  Newport,  tlie  twin  capitals ;  Bristol,  Warren,  Paw- 
tucket.  Woonsocket,  etc.  Narragansett  bay,  which  occupies  the  south-es^em  quarter  of 
tlie  state,  is  from  3  to  12  m.  wide,  and  filled  with  beautiful  islands,  the  lai^st  of  which, 
Rliode  Island,  is  16  m.  long,  by  8  to  Si  m.  wide,  and  contains  the  town  of  Newport,  a 
fashionable  summer  resort,  with  a  large  and  spacious  harbor,  and  formidable  fortifica- 
tions. Several  small  rivers,  as  the  Pawtucket,  Pawtuxet.  Parocatuck,  etc.,  rising  in  the 
bills  of  MasaacfausettH.  flow  into  Narragansett  bay,  and  their  frequent  falls  afford  water- 
power  to  numerous  manufacturiog  villages.  The  counttyls  biUy,  and  the  soil  rough  and 
stony,  and  chiefiy  devoted  to  pasturage  and  orchards.  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  pri- 
mary stmtified  and  unstratifiea  rocks,  with  some  coal  of  a  poor  quality^,  iron,  limestone, 
and  marble.  The  cliimate  is  mild,  and  on  the  islands  delightful.  1^  population  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  There  are  in  the  state  1^  cotton,  66  woolen, 
26  iron  factories;  and  a  targe  coaating-trade  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried  on. 
There  are  several  railways.  The  slate  debt  in  1878  was  3,^4,500  dollars;  the  receipts 
for  the  year  1677-'^  were  883,980  dollars.  There  are  62  national  hanks  and  87  savings- 
banks.  6  daily  uid  19  weekly  newspapen.  about  800  ohnrohes,  over  700  schools  wtth 
40,000  pnpite.  Brown  imivereity,  ana  state  penitenttary  and  asylums  (see  Pboyipbbok). 
The  government,  which  existea  until  1843  under  the  charter  given  to  Roger  Williams  in 
1643,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  states.  The  governor  has  a  salary  of  1000  dollars,  or 
about  £300,  and  the  lieutenantgovemor  600  dollars,  or  £100  per  annum.  Rhode  Island  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  Vinland  of  the  Norsemen,  who  explored  this  coast  in  the  lOUi 
century.  It  was  settled  in  1686  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  fwmpanions,  Baptists,  who 
expelled  for  their  religious  opinions  firwm  the  Puritan  colony  of  Plymouth.  The  cokmy 
suffered  from  the  IncQan  wars,  until  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philip,  kingof  the  WMupa- 
noagfl.  Pop.  in  1890,  88,GG9;  1840,  108.880;  1800, 174,681 ;  1870,  S17,858,  of  w&oin4^WD 
were  colored;  1875,  808^389. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (aato).  After  establishing  a  settlement  ^  I^vidence  (so-called  in 

Sateful  acknowledgment  of  "Qod's  merciful  providence  to  him  In  his  distress^ 
D^r  Williams  went  to  England  in  1648  and  obtained  a  patent  that  remained  in  force 
until  1668,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.  incorporating  the  colony  of 
"Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  which  was  the  only  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  180  years.  The  colony  was  engaged  in  the  great  Indian  war  of  1675;  men 
in  the  uprising  against  sir  Edmund  Andros;  after  which,  during  the  following  ninety 
years,  it  enjoyed  prosper!^  and  grew  into  prominence  for  Its  commerce  and  navw 
importaQce.  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  tne  citizens  of  the  colony  were  prominent 
botV  on  sea  and  land,  though  it  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  accepted  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  its.  assent  having  been  given  on  May  39, 1790.  The  soil  of 
the  state,  though  moderately  fertile,  Is  better  adapted  to  grazingthan  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals,  and  the  state  has  never  had  much  imporiance  in  respect  to  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless,  in  1870,  of  the  state's  675,000  acres  of  area,  603,808  acres  were  farms, 
and  289.030  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  productions  were  784  bushels  of  wheat 
30,314  of  rve,  811,957  of  Indian  com,  157,010  of  oats,  88,669  of  barley,  1,444  of  buck- 
wheat, 9.9^  of  peas  and  beans,  669,408  of  potatoes,  1,988  of  grasa  seed,  796  lbs.  <tf 
tobacco,  77.338  tA  wool,  941,199  of  butter,  81,976  of  cheese,  6.390of  honey,  765  gtUlona 
of  wine,  1,944,044  of  milk  sold,  and  89,040  tons  of  bay.  The  live  stock  on  farros 
included.  7,770  horses,  18,806 milch  cows,  6,881  working  oxen,  0,748  other  cattie,  98,988 
sheep,  and  14,607  swine.  The  crops  of  certAls  are  never  large  enough  for  the  home  con- 
sumption. But  in  the  amount  of  manufactured  products  the  state  ranks  tenth  tn  the 
union.  In  1870  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  was  employed  in  manufitc- 
tories,  and  the  annual  product  of  the  mills  was  about  $580  to  each  inhabitant  There 
were  1850  establishments,  employing  38,804  men,  14.763  women,  and  6,861  dilldren. 
The  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  |66,667,833;  raw  material  used,  $78,164,109;  «ul 
the  annual  product,  $111,418,864.  Providence  has  extensive  manufactures  of  matAiiiiery, 
steam-engines,  screws,  nails,  jewelry,  sUver  and  plated  wareB^  <^i|l|^^'^||^^|^^re- 
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goods,  cotton  nnd  woolea  broods,  stoves,  small  wares,  and  chemicals,  aod  is  tlie  leading 
maiket  for  pi-int-cloibs  ia  the  United  States.  Pawtucket  has  equally  varied  indus- 
tries, md  the  whole  ru^on  is  thickly  settled  with  manufacturing  Tillages.  The  com- 
merce of  the  statD  is  chiefly  domestic.  Providence  receives  large  quantnles  of  coal  and 
cotton  for  the  neij^hboriag  states,  as  ^vell  as  for  tlie  home  supply,  and  ships  manufac- 
tured goods.  Much  merchandise  is  also  landed  and  shipped  at  this  point  for  the  Boston 
trade.  The  customs  districts  are  Providence,  Newport,  and  Bristol  and  Warren.  For  the 
year  1876  the  imports  amounted  to  $314,700  and  the  exports  to  $89,820. 

Among  the  important  railroads  pasdng  through  the  state  are  the  Boston  and  ProTi- 
deuce,  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston,  Old  Colony,  Providence  and  Worcester,  and 
FYovidence  and  Springfield.  In  1876  the  total  number  of  miles  of  track  within  the 
state  was  230.  The  national  banks  in  the  state  in  1875  numbered  62,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $20,504,800  paid  in;  state  banks  in  operation,  16,  with  capital  amouDtlog  to 
$5,091,697;  and  savings-banks,  88,  with  $51,811,880  on  deposit.  Of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, there  were  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  6  joint-stock  and  18  mutual  fire-insurance 
companies.  The  first  had  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $1,800,000;  the  others  had  cash 
assets  to  the  amount  of  $1,226,207. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  state  in  1870  was  $182,876,581;  of  personal 
property,  $111,409,378.  The  total  taxation  not  nation*!  during  the  same  yearwas  $2,170.- 
168,  or  whidi  $488,258  wasBtateand$l,68O,809town,  city,  etc.  In  1879  the  receipts  of  the 
treasury  were^970,072,  and  the  disbursements  $708,211.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  state 
amounted  to  $3,634,600,  or,  with  the  deduction  of  an  avulable  sinking  fund,  to  $1,882.- 
463.  The  total  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  was  $788,704,  which  was  invested  princi- 
pally in  securities  of  the  city  of  Providence  and  of  the  United  States  government. 

The  public  schools  'are  supported  by  state,  town,  district,  and  other  taxes;  and  are 
under  fne  supervirion  of  a  board  of  edncatton,  a  coinminloner  of  public  instruction,  and 
dty  and  town  superintendenta  In  1879,  out  of  4>,M2  cblldren  between  the  ARes  of 
five  and  fifteen,  82,798  were  reported  attending  public  schools:  4,874  attending  Roman 
Catholic  schools;  and  1,782  attending  private  schools.  Altogether  there  were  819  schools 
and  888  teachers.  The  number  of  school-houses  wns  446,  and  the  estimated  value  of 
school  property  $2,664,148.  The  appropriation  from  the  state  amounted  to  $92,938; 
from  Che  towns,  $840,S^7;  and  from  other  sources  about  $84,000,  making  a  total  revenue 
of  over  $600,000.  The  hi^er  institutions  are  a  state  normal  school  In  Providence, 
which  gives  free  tuition  to  all  who  intend  to  teach,  and  Brown  universi^  (<!•'*'■)■  The 
newspapera  and  pwlodlcals  published  include  6  daily  papers,  19  weekliee,  ana  6  month- 
Hes.  The  loidlng  church  organizations  in  1870  were  as  ndlows:  Baptist.  109;  Congrega- 
tional, 37;  Episcopal,  42;  Friends,  17;  Methodist,  88;  Roman  Catholic,  33;  Second 
Advent,  17;  Unitarian,  4;  and  Universalist,  4. 

The  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  provides  that  voters,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
qualification  of  residence  and  the  usu^  exceptions  of  disqualification,  must  either  have 
real  estate  of  the  value  of  $184  or  property  renting  for  not  less  than  $7  a  year,  or  must 
pay  a  tax  of  at  least  $1.00,  or  have  done  military  aaty  during  the  year.  Tlie  le^tature 
conmsts  of  a  senate  of  86  members  (1  from  each  town)  and  a  bouse  of  representatives  not 
exceeding  72  members.  Two  sessions  are  held  annually,  the  principal  one  at  Newport, 
and  an  adjourned  one  at  Providence  in  October.  The  state  elections  are  held  annually. 
Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  state  is  entitled  to  two  members  of  Congress  and 
has  4  electom  votes.  The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1703,  Washbigton 
and  Adams,  4;  1796,  Adams  and  Ellsworth,  4;  1800,  Adams  for  president,  4,  while  the 
vote  for  vice-president  was  broken;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  4;  1808,  Pinckney  and 
King,  4;  1812,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  4;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  4;  1830. 
Honroe  and  Tompkins,  4;  1834,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Calhoun,  4;  1838,  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Sudi,  4;  1883,  Clay  and  Ser^nt,  4;  1886,  Van  Bnren  and  Johnson, 
4;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  4;  1844,  Clay  and  Fielinghuj^,  4;  1848,  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, 4;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  4;  1866,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  4;  1860,  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin,  4;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson;  1868.  Orant  and  Colfax,  4;  1873,  Orant  and  Wil- 
son; 1876,  Hayes  and  Wheder,  4;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  4. 

BH0SE8,  an  island  now  betooging  to  Asiatic  Turkev,  and  long  an  Important,  weiJthy, 
and  Independent  state  ot  ancient  Oreece,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lies  off  the  s.w.  coast 
of  Anatolia,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  distant  about  13  miles.  It  is  45  m. 
ItHig,  and  30  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  and  is  traversed  in  ttie  direction  of  its  length — from 
n.e  to  S.W.— by  a  chain  of  mountains,  wliich  reach  in  mount  Artemlra  (me  former 
Atab^roa)  a  height  of  4,070  ft.,  and  in  mount  Artamiti  of  near  6,000  feet.  Fop.  about 
80,000,  of  whom  6.000  are  Turks,  1000  are  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Greeks.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  forests,  the  vallevs  are  fertile,  and  the  well-watered  plains  form 
rich  and  beautiful  pasture-lands.  Of  all  the  islands  in  the  Levant,  Rhodes  possesses  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  traiiperate  climate.  Itprodncesoil,  onuige8,'dtTonB.  etc..  and 
might  raise  in  profudon  most  necessaries  and  luxuries.  But  owing  to  the  insecurity  and 
extortion  from  which  the  Rhodians  have  long  suffered,  agriculture  ia  in  a  very  depressed 
state;  much  fertile  land  lies  waste,  uid  the  island  does  not  even  raise  corn  enough  for  its 
scanty  population.   A  littie  marble  ia  quarried.   The  harbors  are  ^V^K^AtTpt^  the 
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Rhodes,  the  ancient  Jihodoi,  was  inhabited  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Telchines, 
who  are  asserted  by  tradition  to  have  been  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are  said  to  have 
migrated  hither  from  Crete.  It  was  not,  bowerer,  until  the  inunigratioh  of  a  branch  of 
tlie  Doric  race  that  the  distinctive  national  character  of  the  Rhodifms  became  fixed.  The 

first  immigration  of  Dorians  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  the  Trojan  war,  for 
Rhodes  is  said  to  have  sent  nine  ships  to  Troy  under  the  leadership  of  the  Heracleid 
Tlepolemus.  Situated  between  the  three  ancient  continents,  a  position  highly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  Rhodians  at  an  early  period  rose  to 
great  prosperity  and  afiluence.  Their  tliree  most  ancient  towns  were  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Camirus,  and  they  planted  numerous  colonies  not  only  on  the  shores  in  their  vicinity, 
but  also  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spun.  At  the  end  of  the  6th  c.  B.G. 
they  founded  tbe  city  of  Rhodes  (q.r.);  and,  after  this  event,  the  history  of  the  island  is 
comprised  in  that  of  the  city. 

BE09E8^  an  ancient  and  famous  maritime  city,  capital  of  the  island  of  the  sune 
name,  md  situated  on  the  n.e.  extremity  of  that  island.  Lat.  of  harbor  86°  20'  n.,  long., 
28°  16'  east.  The  modern  city,  though  scarcely  one-fourth  tbe  size  of  the  former  one, 
lias  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  site  is  admirable,  and  It  rises  in  tbe  form  of  an  amphi- 
theater behind  the  fortified  harbors,  of  which  there  are  two,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  narrow  quay.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  stand  the  two  large  quadrangular 
towers  of  St.  John  and  St.  Slicbaei.  The  harbors,  however,  are  now  neglected,  ana  this 
once  flourishing  mart  of  the  east  is  now  comparatively  desolate,  and  is  no  longer  the  seat 
of  industry  or  active  commeroe.  The  town,  overlooked  by  mosques  and  minarets,  con- 
sists of  ill-built  houses  and  gloomy  streets.  The  earthquakes  of  18S1,  of  1856,  and  of 
1868,  as  well  as  the  fii^tfol  powder-explosion  in  1850,  caused  by  a  flash  of  Ughtning. 
did  much  to  devastate  the  town.  By  the  ^wder-ezplosion.  the  church  of  St.  J<Ad. 
built  in  1500,  and  the  great  tower  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  were  sliattered,  uwetber 
with  800  houses,  under  the  ruins  of  which  lOW  townspeople  lost  their  lives;  and  by  the 
earthquake  of  1863,  2,000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  lives  lost.  The  palace  of 
the  grand  master  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  hoai»tal  of  the  knights  now  serves  as  a  granaiy. 
Fop.  about  30.000. 

The  city  of  lUiodes  was  founded  in  408  ac,  and  was  built  on  a  regular  plan,  tbe 
unity  and  harmony  of  its  architecture  being  secured  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie  design 
of  tbe  whole  was  ue  work  of  one  man.  It  was  ipxt  about  by  strong  walls,  surmounted 
by  towers,  and  was  provided  with  two  excellent  harbors.  But  it  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  paintings,  sculptures,  and  statues,  as  well  as  for  the  beau^ 
and  streugth.  of  its  architecture.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  its  ports  stood  a  mgantic 
brazen  statue  of  Helios,  70  cubits  in  height,  and  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodea  Besides 
this  status  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  8,000 
others,  of  which  100  were  colossiU,  adorned  the  city.  The  capital  of  a  fertile  and  fiaax- 
idilng  island,  and  the  great  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  Rhodes  kxatc 
enjojred  great  prosperity.  The  arts  were  ^so  prosecuted  with  assiduity,  and  intellecttm 
activity  manifested  itselfberelongafterithad  declined  in  most  parts  of  Oreece.  Fromtlvi 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  Rhodes  was  alternately 
in  league  with  Athens  and  in  arms  against  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  Oreece,  it  submitted 
to  the  victorious  Alexander,  and  received  a  ilacedonian  garrison ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  838  b.o.,  the  Rhodians  rose  upon  and  expelled  the  intruders.  From  Qiis  time 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  lUiotles  largely  extended  its  territories, 
and  rose  to  great  commercial  and  naval  importance.  After  the  death  of  Ctesar,  whose 
side  tlie  Rhodians  had  taken  against  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  they  were  defeated  in  a 
naval  engagement  by  Cassius,  who  in  42  b.c.  entered  the  city  by  force,  massacred  the 
hostile  leaders,  seized  the  public  property,  and  rified  the  temples.  This  visitation  broko 
the  power  of  Rhodes,  but  it  long  continued  to  maintain  its  preatige  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
During  several  centuries  Rhodes  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In  1810 
the  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  settled  here,  and  here  tbe  breth- 
ren remained  till  the  16th  century.  (See  John,  St.,  Ejviohts  of),  ffince  this  period. 
Rhodes  has  remained  a  possession  of  Turkey. 

BSOO'IAK  LAV  is  the  earliest  system  of  marine  law  known  to  histoiy,  said  to  be  1 
compiled  by  the  Rhodians  aftvthey  hod  by  their  commerce  and  naval  victories  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  about  900  years  before  tbe  Christian  era.  Cicero  refers  to  the 
Rhodians  as  illustrious  for  their  naval  discipline.  The  collection  of  marine  institutions 
termed  Rhodian  laws  is  to  be  found  in  Yinnius,  but  their  authenticity  is  doubted.  Some 
say  that  tbe  Romans  adopted  these  laws  during  the  first  Punic  war;  others  say  that 
Justinian  incorptorated  them  with  the  Roman  law.  The  leading  points  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Bhodlan  law  relate  to  the  shares  of  tbe  officers  and  crew  <n  a  ship,  the 
punishment  of  barratry  and  of  plundering  wrecks,  and  compensation  payable  to  the  heirs 
of  mariners  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  ttie  vessel. 

BEOltmi  (symb.  R,  Rb,  and  Ro,  according  to  different  chemists;  eq.  JS2— new 
system,  104— sp.  gr.  12.1)  is  one  of  tbe  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  It  is  a  white, 
Tery  hard  metal,  resembling  aluminium  rather  than  silver.  It  fuses  less  easily  than, 
platinum.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable  when  pure  and  after  fusion,  a^d  JowUilite  in. 
all  acids:  but  when  alloyed  in  small  quantity  with  pltUlnum,  (fiifl^.'^iftfl&a^l^'lead. 
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it  dissolves  vith  them  in  aqua  regia.  It  usuallj'  forms  about  one-half  per  cent  of  the  ore 
of  platinum,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  a  complicted  process,  for  details  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  Derille  and  Debray's  "Memoir  on  Platinum  and  its  Ores,"  in  the  AnTialeM 
■de  CVii)!  :<f  d  de  Phy»ique  for  1869.  Two  oxides,  two  sulphides,  and  three  chlorides  of 
rhodiui!!  have  been  obtained  and  examined  by  cdiemists.  The  8esc[uichloride  unites  with 
several  soluble  chlorides  to  form  crvBtallizable  double  salts,  which  are  of  a  rose  color 
(whence  the  name  rhodium,  from  tne  Gr.  rhodon,  a  rose).  An  alloy  of  steel,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rhodium,  is  said  to  possess  extremely  valuable  properties;  and  accord- 
lug  to  Seville,  an  alloy  of  80  or  more  parts  of  rhodium  with  70  ox  platinum,  is  easily 
"Worked,  and  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  reeta,  and  hence  it  forms  on  excellent  material  for 
crucibles.   This  metnl  was  discovered  iii  1808  by  Wollaston. 

BHODOSA.  a  shrub  of  the  United  States,  the  rJiodora  eanaderma,  placed  by  some 
botanists  with  the  rhododendron,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  deciduous  leaves,  and  in  the 
«liape  of  the  flower,  the  corolla  being  two-lipped.  The  shrub  is  from  1  to  8  ft.  high, 
leaves  oblong,  revolute  on  the  margin,  pale,  smooth,  green  above,  lighter  and  downy 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  umbels,  and  commeuce  to  blossom  before  the 
budding  of  the  leaves,  in  April,  They  are  very  showy,  of  a  bright  rose-purple  color. 
There  is  a  white-dowered  variety,  Khodora  grows  in  cool  mountain  woods,  in  moist, 
s^Dgy  places,  but  thrives  well  in  gardens. 

BEODOOEiroBOK  (Gr.  rose-tree),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
erieea,  having  10  sinraens,  a  very  sniall  calyx,  a  bell-sliaped  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
■corolla,  and  a  capsule  splittiug  up  through  the  dissepiments.  The  buds  in  this,  and 
nearly  allied  genera,  as  azalea  (q,v,),  are  scnly  and  conical.  The  species  are  numerous; 
they  have  evergreeu  leaves,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  both  in  foliage  and  in 
flowers,  A  few  smalt  species  are  natives  of  continental  Europe  and  of  Siberia;  but  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and  to  the  mountains 
of  India,  S.  maximtun.  so  designated  when  the  far  larger  Indian  species  were  unknown, 
is  common  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  which 
iorms  impenetrable  thickets  on  many  parts  of  the  All^hany  mountains,  and  has  a 
magnificent  appearance  when  in  flower.  The  leaves  are  larg^  oblong,  acute,  stalked, 
leauiery,  durk-green  and  shining  above,  rusty  brown  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large,  in 
umbellate  corymbs,  varying  in  color  from  pale  carmine  to  lilac.  This  species  is  quite 
hardy  in  Britain ;  as  is  also  R.  ponticwm,  a  very  similar  species,  with  narrower  and  more 
pointed  leaves,  which  are  of  the  same  color  on  both  sides,  a  native  of  western  Asia,  and 
apparently  also  of  the  a,  of  Spain.  R.  catatrbtense,  a  native  of  tlie  southern  parts  of  the 
AUeghames,  with  large  purple  flowers;  R.  Cauca»icum,  the  name  of  which  indicates  its 
origin ;  and  R  ahorenm,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  with  very  dense  heads  of  liirfje  scarlet  flow- 
ers, and  leaves  4  to  6  in.  long,  attaining  in  its  native  country  a  height  of  80  or  40  ft.,  are 
sLso  fine  species,  and  well  known.  Most  of  tlie  extremelv  numerous  varieties  now  com- 
mon In  our  rardena  and  shrubberies  have  been  produced  from  them  by  hybridizing  or 
otherwise,— ^any  splendid  species  of  rhododendron  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  Himalaya,  the  khasia  hills,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India,  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  others;  and  some  of  them  have  begun  to  be  introduced  into  cultivation  In  Europe. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  more  than  a  few.  R.  Faleoneri  is  described  as  in  foliage 
the  most  superb  of  all,  the  leaves  being  18  or  19  in.  long.  It  is  a  tree  80  to  60  ft.  high, 
-with  leaves  only  at  the  ratremitles  of  the  branches.  It  grows  In  eastern  Nepaul  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet.  B,  argenteum  has  flowers  4i  in.  long,  and  equally  broad,  clus- 
tered, and  very  beautiful.  R.  Maddeni,  R.  AueMandii,  R  E^etcorthii,  and  others,  have 
'White  flowers.  R.  DaXhovKa  is  remarkable  as  an  epiphyte,  growing  on  magnolias,  lau- 
rels, and  oaks.  It  ia  a  slender  shrub,  bearing  from  8  to  6  white  lemon-scented  bells,  4} 
in.  long,  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  R.  NvttaUi  has  fragrant  white  flowers,  said  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  rhododendron.  All  these  belong  to  the  Himalaya,  In 
more  southern  latitudes,  as  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  and  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  R. 
ncbSe  prevails,  a  timber  tree  60  to  70  ft.  high,  every  branch  covered  with  a  bkize  of  crim- 
son flowers.— jS.  Keyaii  and  R.  ThibajidieTue.  aiso  natives  of  the  □.  of  India,  have  flowers 
with  nearlv  tubular  corolla. — R  ferrugineum  and  R  Mrmtum  are  small  spedes,  shrubs 
from  1  to  8  ft.  in  height,  natives  of  the  Alps,  and  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  alpine 
scenery.  They  are  called  alpeni-ose  (alpine  rose)  by  the  Germans,  They  are  not  easily 
■cultivated  in  gardens.  They  have  small  carmine-colored  flowers  in  umbellate  clusters. 
The  mountain  slopes  glow  with  their  blossoms  in  July  and  August.  The  flora  of  the 
Himalaya  contains  a  number  of  similar  small  species.  R  atUAopoffon  and  R  Ktosum, 
dwarf  shrubs  with  strongly-scented  leaves,  clothe  the  mountains  in  eastern  Nepaul  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  ft.  and  npwai-d,  with  a  green  mantle,  brilliant  with  flowers  in  sum- 
mer. R  ntvale  is  the  most  alpine  of  woody  plants,  spreading  its  small  woody  branches 
dose  to  the  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  ft  in  Sikkim,  R.  lappomeum,  a  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  with  small  flowers,  grows  as  far  n.  as  human  settlements  have  reached 
in  Europe,  A^ia,  and  America. — Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  possess  narcotic  prop- 
-erties.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of  R.  ferrugineum  and  R  hirtutum  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  under  the  name  olio  di  marmotta,  as  a  remedy  for  pains  in 
Hie  joints,  |K>ut.  and  stone.  R  ehryaarUhum,  a  low  shrub,  with  golden  yellow  flowers, 
'.ORtive  of  Hiberia,  is  also  used  in  gout  and  rheumatism.   B.  «6tff;^^a)^^£90i(Pn^7an 
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species,  poisons  goats  which  feed  upon  It.  and  vhen  used  for  fuel  causes  inflanimaUon 
of  the  face  and  eyes.  But  the  flowns  of  B.  ariomm  are  eaten  in  India,  and  Europeaii» 
make  a  pleasant  jdly  of  them. 

^OKBUB.   See  Paballelograji. 

BEOKB  (Bhodanu$  of  the  Romans),  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  on  the 
western  ride  of  mount  St.  Gothard,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only 
important  French  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  entire  length,  from  its 
origin  to  the  ^If  of  Lyons  at  its  emhouchnres,  is  644  m.  and  the  area  of  its  river  basin 
28,000  so.  miles.  The  Rhone  is,  for  its  lenffth,  probably  the  most  rapid  river  in  the 
world.  On  issuing  from  its  source  it  nine  In  a  south-westerly  direction  throu^  the 
canton  of  Yalais,  and  after  being  swelled  in  its  Tapid_  course  by  the  afflux  of  several 
tributaries,  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  n.  near  MartiKoy,  and  throws  its  waters  into 
the  lake  of  Geneva  (q. v.).  After  issuing  from  the  lake  it  takes  up  the  turbid  stream  of 
the  Arve,  and,  forcing  its  pass^e  through  a  rocky  gorge  of  the  Jura  chain,  disappears 
below  the  rocks  near  fort  rEcuise  for  a  length  of  8W  ft.,  forming  the  subterranean 
channel  known  as  La  Perte  du  Rhone.  At  St.  G-^nls  the  Rhone  enters  a  less  mountainous 
district,  and  passing  beyond  the  Jura  district,  flows  through  a  low  valley  to  Lyons,  where 
it  receives  the  &a6ne.  From  Lyons  it  follows  a  southern  direction  past  Yienne,  Valence, 
Mont^imart,  Avignon,  and  Aries,  bifurcating  near  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon  into  two 
main  streams,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Rhone,  which  inclose  the  delta  known  as  the 
lie  de  la  CamargUe,  and  Anally  merge  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  most  important  affluents  of  the  Rhone  are,  on  the  right,  the  Ain,  Safine>  Doubs, 
Ardiche,  and  Oard;  on  the  left,  the  Arve,  Isdre,  Drfime,  and  Durance.  From  Lyons 
southwud  the  Rhone  is  easily  navigable  for  good-sized  vessels;  but  the  up-navigation, 
owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  stream,  and  the  sudden  shifting  of  Band-banks,  is  attended 
with  considerable  difflcultv,  and  is  at  times  almost  impracticable.  On  account  of  these 
and  other  obstructions,  wnich  are  greatest  near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  is  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  canals,  which,  communicating 
with  several  shore-lakes,  as  I'Etang  de  Berre  and  others,  open  a  passage  between  the  sea. 
at  Fort  du  Bouc  and  the  river  at  Aries,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  navigating 
round  the  delta.  In  its  upi)er  and  middle  course  the  Rhone  presents  beautifm  and 
Tailed  scenery,  enriched  with  a  luxuriant  southjem  vegetation,  including  grapes  of 
sujwrior  quality,  from  which  some  of  the  finest  wines  of  rrance  are  obtained:  but  below 
Avignon  it  passes  through  a  broad,  arid  tract  of  country^  and  is  bounded  by  swampy 
banks.  The  great  natural  commercial  advantages  of  theKhone  have  been  considerably' 
extended  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  which,  by  Joining  it  to  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Rhine,  nave  connected  it  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  ocean. 

KHOHX,  a  small  but  important  inland  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
and  8.  by  the  departments  of  Sadne-et-Loire  and  Loire;  area,  1077  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  705,- 
181.  It  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  Its  ^reat  affluent  tlie  Sa6ae; 
its  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  these  rivers.  The  surface  is  almost  entirely  motin* 
tainous  or  billy.  Of  the  689,586  acres,  more  than  one-half  Is  under  tillage.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  vines  and  mulbeny-trees.  Tlie  wines  are  famous  for  their  oxceDent 
quality.  Of  the  Mfioon  wines,  grown  in  the  n.,  in  the  former  district  of  Beaujolais,  the 
best  are  the  fine  red  wines  of  Chenas-,  of  those  grown  in  tlie  s.  of  the  department,  called 
the  vim  du  Show,  the  finest  are  the  red  wines  of  Cdte  Rdtie  and  the  white  wines  of  Con- 
drieu.  About  75,000  acres  are  in  vineyards,  and  the  amount  of  wine  made  annually  is 
about  17,000,000  gallons.  Silks  (see  Lyons)  are  manufactured  extensively,  and  numerous 
other  branches  of  manufacture  are  actively  carried  on.  The  industries  ot  the  depart 
ment  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  towns.  The  department  is  divided  into  ^ 
two  arrondissementa  of  Lyons  and  Yilletranche.  Capital,  Lyons  (q.v.). 

BEOm,  BoncHEB  DO.  See  BouoHEB-mr-RHOMB. 

BHUBABB,  Rfieum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  polygovea,  closely  allied 
to  rumex  (dock  and  sorrel),  from  which  It  differs  in  having  nine  stamens,  three  shield- 
like  stigmas,  and  a  ttiree-winged  achenium.  The  mecies,  which  are  numerous,  are  large 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  central  regions  of  Ada.  with  strong,  branching,  almost 
fleshy  roots;  erect,  thick,  branching  stems,  sometimes  6  or  8  ft,  high;  the  stems  and 
branches  while  in  the  hud  covered  with  large  membranous  sheaths.  The  leaves  are 
large,  stalked,  entire,  or  lobed ;  the  flowers  are  small,  whitish  or  red,  generally  very 
numerous,  in  large  loose  panicles  of  many-flowered  clusters.  The  roots  are  medicinu; 
but  those  of  different  species  seem  to  possess  their  medicinal  propwties  in  very  different 
d^rees,  or  these  properties  are  developed  very  variously  in  different  soils  ana  climates, 
or  according  to  other  circumstances  not  at  all  understood.  It  is  not  known  what  species 
of  rhubarb  yields  the  valued  rhubarb  of  commerce,  which  comes  from  inland  parts  of 
China  or  Chinese  Tartary.  Some  of  it  reaches  Europe  by  way  of  Canton,  but  the  best 
is  brou^t  through  Russia.  It  is  commonly  known,  however,  in  Britain  as  Tkirkeyrhu- 
6ar6,  because  it  was  formerly  brought  by  way  of  Natolia.  It  is  carefully  examined  at 
Eiachta  by  persons  appolntra  by  the  Russian  government,  so  that  the  superior  quality 
at  all  that  is  pennitted  to  enter  the  European  market  is  secured.  Rhubarb  is  sometimes 
cultivated  for  its  root  in  Europe,  but  the  produce,  French  rAutori  and  Bt^uk  rhu^rb,  isi 
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very  Inferior  to  the  rhubarb  of  the  east,  which  it  is  often  employed  to  adulterate.  Aboat 
13  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  for  its  root  near  Banbury,  in  England, 
tlie  species  cultivated  being  rheum  rhaponticum ;  but  in  France,  besides  this  species, 
R.  undrUaium  and  R.  eompaetum  are  employed.  At  Banbury  the  roots  are  taken  up 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  dried  in  drying-houses  by  a  carefully  regulated  heat. 

The  leaf -stalks  of  rhubarb  contain  au  agreeable  mixture  of  citric  ana  malic  acids,  and 
when  young  and  tender  are  much  used,  like  apples,  for  tarts  or  pics,  and  also  for  making 
a  kind  of  preserve.  For  these  purposes  different  kinds  of  rhumrb  ore  now  yery  exten- 
sively cnltwated  in  Britain,  ana  in  other  temperate  and  cold  countries,  although  it  is 
only  since  the  beginning  of  Uie  present  century  that  this  valuable  addition  Ii^  been 
made  to  the  plants  of  our  fcitclien-gardens;  the  species  previously  introduced  having 
been  cultivated  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  roots.  A  number 
of  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation  for  their  leaf -stalks.  H.  palmatum,  the 
first  species  known,  and^which  was  once  believed  to  yield  the  Turkey  rhubarb,  has 
roundish  green  leaf-sbdKS  and  half-palmate  leaves,  with  pinnatlfld  pointed  lobes.  Its- 
stalks  are  very  inferior  to  every  other  kind  in  our  gardens,  both  in  size  and  quali^,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  leaf  is  very  different.  The  other  cultivated  kinds,  i?.  undviatum, 
B.  rhaponticum,  and  H.  hyMdtim,  with  endless  varieties  produced  hy  the  art  of  the  gar- 
dener, nil  have  broad,  heart-shaped,  undivided  leaves,  and  the  leaf-stalks  flattened  and 
grooved  nn  the  upper  side.  Toe  leaf  stalks  are  often  also  of  a  reddish  color,  which  in 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  pervades  their  whole  flesh.  Rhubarb  is  propagated  by  seed, 
and  the  plants  yield  a  crop  m  the  second  or  third  year,  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  It  pre- 
fers a  light  rich  soil;  and  the  ground  ought  to  be  heavi^  manured  every  year.  The 
plants  are  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety.  The 
varieties  which,  by  excessive  manuring,  are  made  to  produce  the  most  gigantic  stalks, 
are  not  nearly  so  good  in  quality  as  the  smaller  kinds.  Rhubarb  is  cultivated  on  a  most 
extensive  scaJe  by  market-gardeners.   It  is  forced  in  winter  and  early  spring  by  being 

g laced  in  pots  within  houses,  or  by  having  pots  inverted  over  it,  ana  dung  and  straw 
eapcd  around;  and  forced  ihnbarb  is  more  tender  and  delicate  than  that  which  grows 
in  open  air. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  the  mataria  nuifea  wUch  an  so  enveloped  In  obscurity  as 
Thabarb.  Even  the  period  of  its  introduction  Into  medicine  is  unoertidn,  for  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dioscorldes  of  the  drug  which  he  desiffnates  rhson  does  not  correspond 
with  our  rhubarb.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  ^rope  by  the  Arabian  physicians, 
»)mewhat  previous  to  the  time  of  Aviceana,  in  whose  writings  the  term  retmnd  occurs 
— a  name  still  used,  with  a  slight  alteration,  for  rhubarb  by  the  Persians  and  Hindus.  In 
the  British  pharmacopoeia  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  species  of  rheum  used  in 
medicine,  and  there  can  be  no  douot  that  the  roots  of  several  species  are  usuoUy  to  be 
found  in  the  drug-market.  Accordiog  to  the  pharmacopcBia,  the  root,  deprived  of  Ita 
bark,  is  imported  from  "Chinese  Thibet  and  Tartary."  Little  is  known  of  the  chem- 
ical compcfflitioD  of  rhuburb  root  further  than  tliat  it  jrields  a  yellow  coloring  matter 
termed  rhein  (CjoHbO*?),  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  %ha 
alkalies,  producing  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  from  which  the  rhein  may  be  precipimted  in 
flakes  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Rhubarb  is  very  liable  to  adulteration ;  and  if  the 
adulterated  rhubarb  be  in  a  state  of  powder,  the  detection  of  the  fraud  is  very  difficult. 

Rhubarb  may  be  briefly  descrilwd  as  a  cathartic,  an  astringect,  and  a  tonic.  As 
a  cathartic  it  cluefly  operates  by  Increasing  the  muscular  acdon  of  the  intestines;  and 
when  the  cathartic  action  is  over,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  constipation,  arising,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  from  the  astringent  action  then  coming  into  play.  The  appetite  is 
also  improved,  and  the  digestive  process  rendered  more  active,  by  the  action  of  this 
drug.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  coloring  matter  of  rhubarb  passes  into  the 
serum  of  tlie  blood  and  the  secretions;  and  urine  rendered  red  by  its  absorption  bos  not 
nnfrequeutly  been  confounded  with  Ijloody  urine  by  practitioners  ignorant  of  the  very 
different  chemical  reactions  of  rhein  and  the  coloring  matter  of  blood. 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  best  aperients  for  senerol  use  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of 
the  certainty  of  its  action,  and  of  its  tonic  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  of  much 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  many  infantile  diseases,  attended  With  imperfect  diges- 
tion and  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  adults  it  is  serviceable  in  chronic 
diarrhea  and  dysentery,  when  it  Is  expedient  to  clean  out  the  bowels.  It  is  also  a 
useful  aperient  in  convalescence  from  exhausting  disease,  as  being  free  from  the  risk 
of  overacting;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  a  useful  medicine  lot  persons  who  are 
oonstitutionaliy  liable  to  over-purgation  from  trivial  causes. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  the  pulvu  rhei  com/pontua  (composed  powdered  rhu- 
barb, m^nesia,  ana  ginger,  and  popularly  known  aa  Gregory's  powder  Or  mixture — the 
avenge  dose  being  a  teaspoonful),  the  mlvia  rhei  amposUa  (a  compound  rhubarb-pill, 
ccunposed  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  myrrh,  hard  soap,  oil  of  peppermint,  and  treacle — the  dose, 
as  an  aperient,  being  ten  or  mteen  grains),  Uie  extractum  rJiei  (dose  from  flve  to  ten 
grains),  the  tufasum  rhei  (dose  from  two  to  four  fluid-ounces),  and  the  tinetura  rhei, 
which  is  usually  given  in  doses  of  about  a  dram,  in  association  with  other  aperients. 

BHUMB,  or  Rhomb  (Lot.  rhotabui),  a  term  introduced,  according  to.  Vitalia,  into- 
navigation     the  Portuguese,  and  signifying  at  first  a  meridlajj^j^^l^ie^ibliK^Klii- 
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■cipal  meridian  of  a  map.  It  then  came  to  dgmfy  any  vertical  circle,  vhether  a  meridiaii 
■or  not,  and  hence  any  point  of  the  compass.  A.  ship  is  therefore  Bald  to  sail  on  a  rhumb 
-when  its  head  is  kept  constantly  directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass.  The  rhumb- 
line  thus  crosses  all  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  what  is 
known  as  the  loxodromie  UTiea  (q.v.).  In  Mercator'a  chart,  the  rhumb-line  is  a  straight 
line  (though  not  so  in  nature);  but  it  must  be  carefully  noticed  that  equal  portions  of 
it  on  the  chart  do  not  indicate  equal  distances  on  llie  surface  of  the  glooe,  the  divisions 
which  are  lowest  in  latitude  always  representing  the  greatest  distance,  and  vice  verad. 

BSTXE,  or  Rhdib,  is  more  properly,  perhaps,  written  nme,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  rhytJtm,  but  to  be  a  luttive  Teuton^  word,  from  the  same  root, 
probably,  as  Qer.  iviAe,  a  row,  verb  reihen,  to  array ;  also  r^hm,  a  song  or  a  cliain-dance, 
of  which  rmn  may  be  oaly  a  variety.  In  Aug. -Sax.,  rim-era£ft,  meant  the  art  of  num- 
bering; riman,  to  number;  thus  rime,  although  a  native  Teutonic  word,  may  ulti- 
mately be  from  the  same  Aryan  root  as  the  Greek  rhythm  (q.v.),  which  etymologists 
derive  from  rkeo,  to  flow.  In  early  English,  rhime  (and  the  same  is  true  of  Ger.  rewn 
and  the  other  forms  of  the  word  in  other  northern  tongues  as  well  as  in  the  Romanic) 
meant  simply  a  poem,  a  numbered  or  versified  piece  (compare  Lat  mmeri,  numbers  = 
-verses,  verBincauon);  but  It  has  now  come  to  signify  what  is  the  most  prominent  mark 
of  versification  in  all  these  tongues,  namely,  the  recurrence  of  similar  sounds  at  certain 
intervals.  As  there  may  be  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  resemblance  between  two  syl- 
lables, thei-e  are  different  kinds  of  rhyme.  When  words  begin  with  the  same  consonant, 
we  have  aUiteratwn  (q.v.),  which  was  the  prevalent  form  of  rhvme  in  the  earlier  Teutonic 
poetry  (e.  g.,  Anglo-Saxon).  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  tnere  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Thyme  callod  ammance,  consisting  in  the  coincidence  of  the  vowels  of  the  corresponding 
Lsyilables,  without  regard  to  the  consonants ;  this  accords  well  with  the  character  of  these 
languages,  which  abound  in  full-toned  vowels,  but  Is  Ineffective  in  English  and  other 
languages  in  which  consonants  predominate.  la  Its  more  usual  sense,  liowever,  rhyme 
denotes  correspondence  in  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  mark  the 
ends  of  the  lines  or  verses  in  poetry.  Complete  identity  in  all  the  parts  of  the  syllables 
constitutes  what  the  French  call  rich  rhyme,  as  in  modiie,  iidile;  beau^^,  sante.  But 
although  such  rhymes  are  not  only  allowed  but  sought  after  in  French,  they  are  consid- 
ered faulty  in  English,  or  rather  as  not  true  rhymes  at  all.  No  one  tiiinks  of  making 
dej^m^  rhyme  wim  etphre.  BhTmin^;  syllables  in  English  must  agree  In  so  Car,  and  differ 
insofar;  the  voted  and  what  f<MotB$  it— if  anythitig  fou<no  it-^w 
articulation  b^ore  the  zowd  must  be  differaU.  Thxis,  mark  riiymes  with  \ark,  bark,  ark, 
imt  not  with  remark.  In  the  case  of  mark  and  ark,  the  absence  of  any  initial  articula- 
tion in  the  last  of  the  two  makee  the  necessary  difference.  As  au  example  of  rhyme 
where  nothing  follows  the  vowel,  we  may  take  be-iow,  which  rhymes  with  fore-^,  or 
with  0/  but  not  with  lo.  To  make  a  perfect  rhyme,  it  is  necessary,  besides,  that  the 
syllables  be  both  accented;  fr««and  merrily  can  hardly  be  said  to  rnyme.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  rhyme  depends  on  the  sound,  and  not  on  the  spelling. 
JKough  and  enough  do  not  make  a  rhyme,  nor  ease  and  decease. 

Such  words  as  roaring,  da-phrij^,  form  doiMe  rhymes;  and  an-nu^,  grartuity,  tripla 
Thimes.  In  double  or  triple  rhymes,  the  first  syllable  must  be  accented,  and  the  others 
•<)-.ight  to  be  unaccented,  and  to  be  completely  identical.  In  the  sacred  Latin  hymns  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  rhymes  are  all  double  or  triple.  This  was  a  necessity  of  the  Latin 
langua^,  in  which  the  inflectional  terminations  are  without  accent,  which  throws  the 
accent  in  most  cases  on  the  syllable  next  the  last — do-l&rum,  vi-rorurn:  Bnp-plieia,  con- 
vieia.  Although  rhymes  occur  chiefly  between  the  end-syllables  of  different  lines,  they 
sn  not  unfrequently  used  within  the  same  line,  especially  in  popular  poetry: 

And  then  to  see  howye're  no^Ut, 
How  hvff'd;  and  cvJrd,  and  abrespecktt. 

Bwmg. 

And  toe  maAiiiffit  came  floating  by. 

Coteridge, 

"(See  Leonihs  Ybiuses.) 

When  two  successive  lines  rhyme,  they  form  a  couplet;  three  form  a  triplet.  Often 
the  linra  rhyme  alternately  or  at  greater  intervals,  forming  groups  of  four  {quatrains)  or 
more.  A  group  of  lines  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  meter  and  combinations  of  rhyme 
that  occur  in  the  piece,  forms  a  section  called  a  stave,  sometimes  a  statua,  often,  but 
improperly,  a  verse.  In  the  days  of  acrostics  (q.v.)  and  other  conceits,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  interlace  rhym«  in  hi^Iy  arUflciat  systems;  the  most  complex  arrangements  still  cut- 
rent  in  Ehigliw  are  the  sonnet  (q.v.)  and  the  Spenserian  (q.v.)  stanza.  Tennyson  baa 
■accustomed  the  English  ear  to  a  quatraitf,  in  which,  instead  of  alternate  rhimes,  the  first 
line  rhymes  with  tlw  fourth,  and  the  second  with  the  third. 

It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rhime  is  a  mere  ornament  to  versification.  Berides 
being  in  itself  a  pleasing  musical  accord,  it  serves  to  mark  the  endings  of  the  lines  and 
■Other  sections  of  the  meter,  and  thus  renders  the  rhythm  (q.v.)  more  distinct  and  appre- 
ciable Uian  the  accents  alone  can  do.  So  much  Is  this  the  case,  that  In  French,  in  whiclL 
the  accents  are  but  f  eeble^  meter  without  rhyme  is  so  undlstinguishahle^Fom  prose,  that 
blank  verse  has  never  obtained  a  footing,  notwithstanding  th^^if^gg^g^^^i^^OT^frraub 
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scholars  against  rhymed  rerslflcation.  "The  advantages  of  rhyme,"  sajB  Quest  {BngUah 
rhythms),  "have  been  felt  so  strongly,  that  no  people  hare  ever  adopted  an  accentual 
rhythm  without  also  adopting  rhyme.''  The  GrecK  and  Latin  meters  of  the  classic  period, 
depending  upon  time  or  quantity,  and  not  upon  accent,  'were  able  to  dispense  with  the 
accessory  of  rhyme;  but,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Trench  {Sacred  Latin  Poetry, 
Introduction,  1864),  even  "the  prosodic  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  equally  obliged 
to  mark  this  (the  division  into  sections  or  verses),  though  it  did  it  in  another  way.  Thus, 
had  dactyls  and  spondees  been  allowed  to  be  promlsououslr  used  throughout  the  hexa- 
meter (q.v.)  line,  no  satisfying  token  would  have  reached  tue  ear  to  Indicate  the  close  of 
the  verse;  and  if  the  bearer  had  once  missed  the  termtnatioD  of  the  line,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  recover  it.  But  the  fixed  dactyl  and  spondee  at  the 
e&d  of  the  line  answer  tlie  same  purpose  of  strongly  marking  the  close,  as  does  the 
rhyme  in  the  accentuated  verse;  and  in  other  meters,  in  like  manner,  licenses  permitted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  line  are  excluded  at  its  close,  the  motives  for  this  greater  strict- 
neBB  being  the  same."  It  is  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  failing  to  satisfy  this  necessary  con- 
dition, that  modem  unrhymed  verse  u  found  tinsatiafactoiy,  at  least  for  popular  poetry; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  Is  not  owing  to  the  classical  prejudices  of  scholars  that 
■our  common  English  blank  verae  got  or  maintained  the  hold  It  has. 

The  objection  that  rhyme  was  "  the  inventlou  of  a  barbarous  age,  to  set  o£F  wretched 
matter  and  lame  meter,"  rests  ou  ignorance  of  its  real  history.  It  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  exclusive  invention  of  any  particular  people  or  age.  It  is  something  human,  and 
universal  as  poetry  or  music — the  result  of  the  instinctive  craving  for  well-marked  recur- 
renceaod  accord.  The  oldestpoems  of  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Aiabiana,  etc.,  are  rhymed; 
■80  are  those  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  In  the  few  fragments  of  the  earhest  J^itin  poetry 
that  are  extant,  in  which  the  meter  was  of  an  accentual,  not  quantitative  kiud,  there  is  a 
manifest  tendency  to  terminations  of  similar  sound.  This  native  tendency  was  overlud 
for  a  time  by  the  importation  from  Greece  of  the  quantitative  meters;  yet  even  under 
the  dominance  of  this  exotic  system,  rhyming  verses  were  not  altogether  unknown ;  Ovid 
■especially  shows  a  liking  for  them: 

Qnot  coelum  steilas,  tot  habrt  tua  Boms  puellaa; 

and  in  the  decline  of  classtcality  they  become  more  common.  At  last,  when  learning 
began  to  decay  under  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  words — a  thing  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  requiring  to  be  learned — to 
be  lost,  the  native  and  more  natural  property  of  accent  gradually  reappenred  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  Latin  rhythm,  and  along  with  it  the  tendency  to  rhyme.  It  was  in  this  new 
vehicle  that  the  early  Chnstian  poets  sought  to  convey  their  new  ideas  and  aspirations. 
The  rhymes  were  at  first  often  rude,  and  not  sustained  throughout,  as  if  lighted  upon  by 
chance.  Distinct  traces  of  the  adoption  of  rhyme  are  to  be  seen  as  early  as  the  hymns 
■of  Hilary  (died  868),  and  the  system  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  t2th  and  18th 
centuries.  In  refutation  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Latin  hymnologists  of  the 
middle  ages  borrowed  the  art  of  rhyme  from  the  Teutonic  nations,  E>r.  Ouest  brings  the 
-conclusive  fact,  that  no  poem  exists  written  in  a  Teutonic  dialect  with  final  rhyme  before 
Otfried's  Bvangety,  which  was  written  in  Frankish  about  870.  Alliteration  had  previously 
been  the  guidine  principle  of  Teutonic  rhythms;  but  after  a  struggle,  which  was  longer 

Srotmcted  in  England  than  on  the  continent,  it  was  supcrsedea  by  end-rhymes. — See 
Quest's  Hittory  ^  SngUtk  Shythnu  ^  vqIs.,  Lond.  1888),  where  the  whole  subject  is 
learnedly  and  elaborately  treated;  Trench's  Saered  Latin  Poetry,  Introduction  (Load. 
1864);  F.  Wolf,         die  Lata  Sejuemen,  und  Leiehe  (Heid.  1841). 

RHTMER,  THOMAS  THE.   See  Thomas  thb  Rhtmeb,  ante. 

SHTHCHOITEIiLA,  a  genus  of  braclnopodoue  moUusca,  characterized  by  Its  trigonal 
acutely-beaked  shell,  the  dorsal  valve  of  which  is  elevated  in  front  and  depressed  at 
the  ^des,  and  the  ventral  valve  is  flattened  or  hollowed  along  Oie  center.  The  genus 
is  represented  by  two  living  species,  the  one  from  the  icy  seas  of  the  north,  and  the 
other  from  Kew  Zealand.  The  shells  of  both  are  black.  No  less  than  250  species  of 
fossil  shells  have  been  referred  to  the  genus.  They  occur  in  all  fonnations  from  the 
lower  Silurian  upward. 

SH YH  CUOFH'OBA.   See  Wbkvtu 

BHTKCSOPS.   See  SKnno^  • 

BHTTHlE  (Gr.  rhythmoit,  any  motion,  especially  a  regulated,  recurring  motion: 
bence,  measured  motion,  time,  number),  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  as  measured 
or  timed  movement,  regulated  succession.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  man.  If  move- 
ments of  any  kind  are  to  be  sustained  for  a  length  of  time,  that  some  more  or  less 
StTict  law  of  interchange  should  regulate  the  succession  of  the  parts.  It  is  even  believed 
that  the  ground  of  this  necessity  may  be  discovered  in  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body.  See  Bain,  Tvie  8enm  and  the  Intdleet.  More  particularly,  in  order 
that  a  number  of  parts  may  constitute  a  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  a  pleasing  whole,  a 
certain  relation  or  proportion  must  be  felt  to  pervule  them.  When  exemplified  in  the 
arrangement  of  matter  into  Tisible  objects,  as  in  sculpture,  architecttn^  and  other 
plastic  arts,  rhythm  is  usually  called  aymmetry.   Rhythm  ftppU^|,|^^^A^]^l9^F^o' 
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the  body  produces  the  (iznea.  "  The  rhythmical  arrao^ement  of  sounds  not  articulated 
produces  music,  while  from  the  like  arrangement  of  articulate  sounds  we  get  the 
cadences  ofjmw  and  the  measures  o(  mne.  verse  may  be  defined  as  a  succeasion  of  artie- 
nlate  sounds,  regulated  by  a  rl^thm  so  definite  that  we  can  readily  foresee  the  results 
which  follow  from  its  ap^ication.  Rhythm  is  also  met  with  in  prose;  but  in  the  latter 
its  range  is  so  wide  that  we  never  can  anticipate  its  flow,  while  the  pleasure  we  derive- 
from  ver^e  is  founded  on  this  very  anticipation." 

The  rhythm  of  verse  is  marked  in  various  ways.  In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
durine  their  classic  periods,  mianiity,  or  the  regulated  succession  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  verse.  In  the  languages  descended  from 
these  three  ancient  tongues,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Anran  languages,  the  rhythm 
depends  upon  accent.  See  Meter.  The  recurrence  of  similar  sounds,  or  rkyrM,  Is  als» 
used,  along  with  accent,  to  render  certain  pcdnts  of  the  rhythm  more  distinct,  as  wdl 
as  to  embellish  it   See  Bhtusl 

BEYTHM,  in  music,  the  disposition  of  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition  in  respect 
of  tune  and  measure.  To  rhythm,  mnslo  U  chi^y  indebted  for  its  order,  perspicuity, 
intelligibility,  and  consequent^  its  power  and  effect  The  rhythmical  value  of  a  musi- 
cal sound  is  uie  ratio  which  its  duration  bears  to  that  of  other  sounds.  See  Note.  A. 
musical  composition  is  made  up  of  portions  of  equal  rhythmic  value,  called  meamra, 
separated  by  vertical  lines  called  bars,  the  length  of  the  measure  being  indicated  by  a 
sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  For  the  varities  of  time  and  their  signatures, 
see  Music.  The  first  note  in  each  measure  is  distinguished  by  a  greater  force  or  stress 
than  the  rest;  that-  stress  is  called  accent,  and  of  the  four  measure-notes  In  commoD 
time,  the  third  has  also  a  subordinate  accent,  as  has  tiie  third  measure-note  in  trijd& 
time.  There  is  also  an  irregular  or  liietorical  accent  in  music  called  AnpAomt,  whudi 
nuqr  be  laid  on  vay  part  of  ttie  meaaare,  and  whose  use  is  r^ohited  by  taste  and  iFeelmg. 

KETTEXIOAL  UHTAI  BMEAgES.  Certidn  afiTecUons  become  aggrsTOted  or  miti- 
gated at  particular  hours;  certain  others  appear  in  paroxysms,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
regular  duration  and  recurrence;  and  a  third  class  is  named  quotidian,  quartan,  etc., 
from  the  precise  and  unvarying  periods  at  which  their  access  returns.  The  element  of 
time,  and  of  regular  intervals  of  time,  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  morbid  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  chorea  and  involuntary  shrieking,  singing,  etc.,  a  rhythm  may 
often  be  detected,  of  which  the  patient  is  altogether  unconscious.  Not  merely  liave- 
movements  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  limbs  presented  a  perfectly  timed  succession,  but. 
cases  are  recorded  where  the  wild  gesticulations  and  jactations  of  St.  Vittis's  dance  have 
been  regulated  so  as  tc  correspond  to  popular  airs.  A  person  has  been  known  to  strike 
his  breast  with  the  hand  for  hours  with  the  same  exactitude  as  if  measured  by  a  time- 
piece. Those  affected  with  tarsntism  are  prompted  to  dance  by  the  sound  of  music; 
and  their  movements  are  determined,  it  is  affirmed,  not  by  volition,  but  by  the  cadences 
of  the  tunes  played  in  their  hearing.  The  victims  of  the  dancing  mania  in  the  15th  c. 
were  similarly  ^ected.  In  many  ftirms  of  insanity  there  is  seen  a  tendency  to  rhyming 
in  words,  as  well  as  to  rhythmical  movements.  A  patient  for  three  consecutive  days 
vociferated  uicessantly  words  temuDating  In  -oUen. — Laycook,  Nerwnu  DiteoMt 
Wimun,  pp.  18S,  814;  Sauvage.  Ifct^ogta  Methodiea,  tomus  iL,  p.  281;  MaOieal  Orttie, 
panim. 

BHYTINA  B0REALI8,  a  fldi-llke  formed  mammal,  belonging  to  the  order  airmia, 
now  extinct.  It  was  discovered  in  1741,  bv  the  Bussian  naturalist  Steller,  on  an  idaud 
in  Behring's  strait.  They  were  then  abundant,  but  were  killed  by  hunters  of  sea-otters. 
In  about  80  years  from  their  discovery  they  were  exterminated.  The  mature  ammal 
was  about  33  feet  long,  and  was  herbivorous,  feeding  principally  on  sea-plants. 

KIAZAB",  a  central  government  of  Clreat  Russia,  extends  s.c.  from  the  government  of 
Moscow.  Area,  16,231  sq.  m.;  pop.  '70,  1,477,483.  The  principal  river  is  the  Oka. 
which,  after  forming  the  boundary  between  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  Tula,  and 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Moscow  and  Riazan,  flows  s.e.  to  the  middle  of  the  latter, 
then  turning  n.,  disappears  across  the  border  on  the  n.e.  The  Oka  divides  the  covem-- 
ment  into  two  unequal  parts,  at  whidi  the  northern  is  low  in  surface  and  sandy  in  soil, 
while  the  southern  presents  an  elevated  surface  and  a  most  fertile  soil.  The  Don  crosses 
the  S.W.  part  of  lUiizan,  but  is  not  here  navigable.  Ttie  chief  products  are  iron  ores, 
limestone,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  miUet,  ^buckwheat,  and  vegetables.  There  are  many 
remarkably  good  studs.  Though  the  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  industrial  establishments,  as  needle,  cloth,  and  g^asa 
factories;  cotton-mills,  iron- works,  tanneries,  and  soap  and  tallow  works.  Manufactured 
goods  and  corn  are  exported. 

TtTAZAW,  u  t.  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  near  its  junction  with  that  river,  ISO  m.  8.e.  of  Moscow.  It 
was  founded  in  1208,  became  in  1487  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Riazan,  and  wns 
made  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Riazan  in  1778.  Thechief  fragmentof  antiquity 
is  the  interesting  old  fort  called  the  Exeml.  There  is  a  feny  here  across  the  OIui,  at 
which  the  products  of  the  vicinity  are  shipped;  5,770,000  bushels  of  com  are  expcnted 
annuaUy.   Pop.  67,  17,950.  o;,.e..vGoOgle 
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"BIB,  In  arcUtectore,  a  {ffojectinr  bond  or  molding  on  an  arched  or  flat  ceiling.  It 
Is  of  nniTersal  use  in  all  st^es  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  early  Norman  examples  are 
nimple  square  bands  crosein?  the  vault  at  right  angles,  the  groins  being  plain  anues.  la 
early  English,  the  groins  and  ridge  are  also  ribbed,  and  rU  the  ribs  are  molded.  The 
ribs  and  their  moldings  are  multiplied  as  the  style  advances,  till  the  whole  surface 
becomes  covered  with  them  in  the  ran-tracerv  vaults  (q.v.).  Plaster  ceilinss  are  some- 
timra  elaborately  ornamented  with  patterns  fonned  by  ribs,  especially  in  the  styles  of 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

RIBAULT,  Jean,  d.  1565;b.  France;  left  Dieppe  In  1663,  in  commandof  two  vessels, 
bailed  along  the  Florida  coast,  and  anchoring  at  Port  Roral,  buQt  fort  Charles,  near  the 
present  Beaufort.  He  left  26  colonists,  and  returued  to  Prance,  from  which,  on  account 
of  the  civil  wBrs,  he  was  unable  to  return  till  1565.  Meanwhile  the  colony  bad  been 
abandoned.  A  settlement  of  French  Proteetants  had  been  made  in  1564,  on  the  Hay, 
now  the  St.  John's  river.  Ribault  came  over  with  7  vessels  the  next  year,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a  Spanish  squadron  came  with  orders  to 
kill  all  the  Protestants  in  the  settlement.  Hibault  at  first  went  out  to  sea,  but  sailing 
for  St.  Augustine  afterward  to  fight  the  Spaniards,  was  wrecked,  and  bis  whole  squadron 
lost.  Meanwhile  Menendez  bad  taken  the  fort  on  the  May,  and  massacred  200  persons. 
Bibault,  wiUi  500  men,  traveling  toward  the  settlement,  was  Burpriaed  by  Menendez, 
and  with  most  of  his  party  put  to  death. 

BIBBOH,  in  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the  ordinary  called  the  bend,  of  wbich  it  la 

one-eighth  in  width. 

BIBBOH.    See  SiLE  &in>  S11.EWOBH. 

BIBB0V-FI8H,  the  popular  name  of  a  family  of  acanthopteroue  fishes  called  tat^idte, 
or  more  properly,  ttsTiioideB,  by  naturalists  (from  tenia,  a  tape- worm),  on  account  of  tbelr 
compresml  and  elongated  form.  NotwiUuManding  their  peculiarity  of  form,  tbey  are 
iieaiiy  allied  to  the  aeomberida,  or  mackerel  fcmily.  They  are  of  very  delicate  structure, 
with  naked  and  silvery  skin,  a  long  dorsal  fin  often  uniting  with  the  tfUl-fln,  a  nnall 
mouth,  and  a  protractQe  snouL  They  are  widely  distributed  from  polar  to  tropioal 
««as,  but  are  nowhere  found  In  abundance,  being  deep-sea  fishes,  and  mere  occanonal 
vMtauts  of  the  coasts.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  frame,  perfect  specimens  are 
si-ldom  obtained.  Species  exist  which  are  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  not  six  indies  deep,  and 
scarcely  an  inch  thick.   See  Bahd-fibh,  Dbalftsh,  and  Gymnethus. 

BIBBOHISK,  tho  name  of  a  sj'stem  of  secret  associations  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland,  the  objects  of  which  bave  long  been  a  subject  of  much  suspicion  and  of  con- 
»iderable  controversy.  The  first  origin  of  the  associations  known  under  this  name  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  From  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  secret  organizations, 
variously  designated,  bat  for  the  most  part  connected  with  agrarian  discontent,  bave 
fnm  time  to  ume  arisen  In  Ireland.  The  earliest  of  these  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Whiteboys,  who  appeared  about  the  year  1759.  Later  In  the  century  the  fierce  and 
sanguixtary  strife  to  which  the  relaxation  of  some  of  the  penal  laws  under  which  the 
Catholics  had  long  suffered  gave  occasion  in  the  nortli,  ana  which  resulted  in  the  Prot- 
cstant  orgnuiztttion  already  described  under  the  head  Orangemen(q.v.),  led  to  the  Catho- 
lic coutttcr-oivauization  known  by  the  name  of  defenders;  but  this  association  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  time  purely  u>cal,  being  confined  to  Armagh  and  the  neighboring 
connUcK,  iu  which  the  violences  of  the  Protestant  party  had  onginated.  The  severely 
repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  government  on  tne  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
and  continued  for  several  years,  prevented  any  notable  progress  of  the  Catholic  organiza- 
tion ;  and  when  at  length,  about  1806,  such  an  organization  was  initiated,  it  was  oT  neces- 
sity conducted  with  uie  utmost  secrecy.  The  name  by  which  the  members  of  these 
associatioas  were  now  known  was  "Threshers."  Tbey  appeared  chiefly  in Sligo,  Mayo, 
Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Cavan ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  their  professed 
objects  was  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  even  of  the  stipend  commonly,  although 
freely,  piUd  to  the  Catholic  priests  by  members  of  their  congregations.  Tb6  associations 
called  (it  is  supposed  from  the  badge  worn  hy  the  members)  by  the  name  of  ribbon 
societies  first  appeared  about  1808,  and  ori^nated  in  Armagh,  whence  they  spread  to 
Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Permaniwb.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  real  object 
was  a  combined  action,  partly  for  self-defense,  partly  also  probably  for  directly  antag- 
onistic action  against  the  now  wide-spread  and  formidable  Orange  confederacy.  Tbefr 
operations  from  the  first  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  counties,  chiefly  in  the 
n.  and  n.w.,  in  which  the  Orange  assodations  were  snffldentiy  numerous  to  be  fonttld- 
«ble ;  nor  do  they  appear  at  any  time  to  have  had  a  footing  in  the  purely  Catholic  coun- 
ties, where  there  were  few  or  no  Orangemen  to  be  encountered.  The  secret  associations 
of  the  other  districts — the  midlan(^  southern,  and  south-eastern  counties — as  the 
' '  Carders  "  in  East  and  West  Meath,  in  Roscommon,  and  part  of  Mayo ;  and  the  ' '  Shana- 
vests"  and  "Caravats"  In  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  had  little  of  the 
religious  element  in  their  otganization,  being  mainly  due  to  discontents  arising  from 
«Ileged  agrarian  and  social  grfevances. 

The  ribbon  association  also,  no  doubt,  addressed  itself  to  tlie  same  agraiian  and 
aocial  grievaDces;  but  it  is  plain  that  its  direct  and  immediate  objgf^ii^^l^l^^tin  @» 
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tile  Oraoge  confederation,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  bore  considerable  resemblance, 
although  it  was  deficient  in  that  complete  and  wide-spread  organization  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  the  former  body.  The  ribbon  asdociauou  was  divided,  like  the 
Orange,  into  lodges,  and  the  membom  of  each  lodge  wore  bound  by  a  secret  oath  to- 
"betrae  to  each  other,"  and  "  to  assist  each  other  m  all  thli^  lawniL"  Stated  meet- 
ings of  the  lodges  were  held,  and  small  money  contrihutionB  were  exacted,  both  at 
entrance  into  the  association,  and  on  each  occaaon  of  meeting.  The  members,  more- 
over, were  known  to  each  other  by  certun  secret  signs  and  pass-words,  whic^  were 
frequently  changed,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  which  were  of  a  singularly  absurd 
ana  ludicrous  character.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  like  that 
complete  and  curious  scheme  of  a  "central  grand  lodge,"  with  its  subordinate  hier- 
archy of  "county,"  "district,"  and  "private"  lodges,  which  characterized  the  great 
rival  wnfederation.  A  still  more  striking  and  important  difference  was  in  the  class 
men  with  which  the  ribbon  societies  were  recruited.  They  are  proved  to  have  combted 
exclusiTely  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  the  humbler  peasantry,  ferm-servanls.  and  opera- 
tiveB  of  the  least  intelligent  class.  No  trace  appears  among  them  of  what  is  so  striking' 
in  the  Orange  association — the  co-operation,  or  even  the  conntenance  of  the  gentry,  the 
<^ergy,  the  commercial  class,  haroly  even  of  the  farming  class,  except  a  few  of  the 
sons  of  farmers  of  the  lowest  grade.  On  the  contrary,  an  attempt  which  was  made,  in 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  In  1889,  to  connect  the  Cathcdic  cler^  and  the 
Catholics  generally  with  the  ribbon  assodation,  proved  a  signal  faihiTe,  as  did  also  the 
attempt  to  show  that  tike  objects  of  the  association  were  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  first  origin  of  these  aaso- 
dations,  have  persistently  opposed  them,  and  employed  ail  their  influence,  and  even 
their  spiritual  authority,  to  deter  tbeir  flocks  finm  talunc  any  part  in  them. 

From  the  absence  of  all  statistical  information,  and  from  the  rude  and  illiterate 
material  out  of  which  alone  these  societies  are  formed,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  esti- 
mate of  their  number  or  extent.  That  they  stiU  exist  becomes  abundantlv  clear  on 
every  occasion  of  party -strife  which  arises  in  Ireland;  but  they  appear  to  nave  been. 
replaced  in  several  porta  of  thecountrr  by  newer  associations,  such  as  the  "  Phenicjans." 
the  "  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick,"  and  the  "  Fenians,"  an  assoclati<m  which  is  sidd  to 

E)asess  large  Affiliations  in  America,  and  among  the  Irish  in  the  mantifactoring  towns  of 
ngland  and  Scotland.  See  Fsniaits. 
BIBEAITTILLE  (Qer.  SappottsiDeiler),  a  small  manufacturing  t.  of  Alsace,  pleas- 
antly situated  amid  vineyards,  84  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasburg.  Eicellent  wines  are  made, 
and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  The  town  is  overlooked  by  the  Voages  mountains, 
along  the  crests  of  which  nms  a  wall  or  rampart,  built  of  unhewn  stones,  without 
cement,  and  from  8  to  10  ft.  high.  It  ia  of  unknown  utiqui^,  and  is  called  the  heiden- 
mawr,  or  pagan  w|d^   Pop.  '76.  0,765. 

aiBBBA,  Jose,  called  Spaghoxxtto  ("  the  Little  Spaniud**)  was  b.  at  Xativa.  near 
Valencia,  in  1S88,  and  died  at  Naples  In  1666  or  1669.  He  studied  a  few  ywn  with 
Francesco  lUbalta,  a  Spanish  painter  of  eminence,  but  resolved  to  visit  Italy;  and  after 
working  hard  at  Rome,  and  studying  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  mate  other  states,  be 
went  to  Naples,  where,  attracted  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  Caravaggio's  style,  he 
adopted  it,  and  became  the  ablest  painter  among  the  lu^raUati,  or  artists  whose  treat- 
ment of  subjects  was  based  on  a  vigorous  and  powerful,  but  generally  coarse  and  vulgar 
representation  of  nature,  in  opposiuon  to  that  formed  on  the  study  of  conventional  or 
anemic  rules.  He  settled  m  Naples,  where  he  became  court-painter,  and  executed 
numerous  important  commissions  in  that  city;  and  It  is  there  that  his  best  works  are  ti> 
be  seen.  SiUvator  Rosa  and  Guercino  are  numbered  among  his  pupils.  He  execnted 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  etchings,  all  marked  by  force  and  needom. 

BIB-aX&8B.    Bee  PLAKTAODirEA. 

BIBS  are  elastic  arches  of  bone,  which,  with  the  vertebral  column  behind,  and  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone  in  front,  constitute  the  osseous  part  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
In  man.  there  are  12  ribs  on  each  side.  The  first  7  are  more  directly  connected  throuj^ 
intervening  cartilages  with  the  sternum  than  the  remainder,  and  hence  they  are  termed 
imiebro^mal  or  true  ribs;  while  the  other  five  are  known  aafalte  r&a,  and  the  last  two 
of  these,  from  being  quite  free  at  their  anterior  extremities,  are  termed  floating  ribt.  A 
^mce  at  a  skeleton,  or  at  a  plate  representing  the  articulated  bones,  will  show  that  the 
nbs  vary  very  considerablv  both  In  ti^r  direction  and  size.  The  upper  ribs  arc  ne&Tl;r 
horizontal,  but  the  others  Ue  uriUi  the  anterior  extremity  lower  than  the  posterior;  this 
obliquity  increasing  to  the  9th  rib,  and  then  slightly  decreasing.  They  increase  in  length 
from  the  first  to  the  elghUi,  and  then  again  diminish.  The  spaces  between  the  ribs  are 
termed  the  intercostal  spaeea.  On  examining  a  rib  taken  from  al)out  the  middle  of  the 
series,  we  find  that  it  presents  two  extremities  (a  posterior  or  vertebral,  and  an  anterior 
or  sternal),  and  aa  interveniog  portion,  termed  the  body  or  shaft.  The  posterior  extrem- 
ity presents  a  head,  a  neck,  and  a  tuberosity.  Tin  bead  Is  mariced  bv  two  concave 
articular  surfaces  divided  by  a  ridge,  the  lower  focette  being  the  larger.  These  surGaoea 
fit  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  contiguous  dorsal  vertebrK,  and  the 
ri^  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  liwnent.  The  neck  is  a  flattened  portion  proceed- 
ing from  the  head;  tt  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  terminates  at  an  esj^^^^^ed  th» 
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tuberoaitv  or  tubercle,  from  whence  the  shaft  commences.  On  the  lower  surface  of  this 
tubercle  is  a  small  oval  surface,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the  two  contiguous  vertebra.  The- 
shaft  presents  an  external  convex,  and  an  internal  concave  surface.  A  little  in  front  of 
the  tubercle,  the  rib  is  bent  inward,  and  at  the  same  time  upward,  the  point  where' 
this  bendjne  takes  place  beinK  called  the  angle.  The  upper  border  of  the  rib  Is  thick, 
and  rounded,  while  the  lower  Dorder  is  mark^  by  a  deep  groove,  which  lodges  the  inter- 
costal vessels  and  nerve. 

The  ribs  of  mammals  are  mostly  connected,  as  in  man,  with  the  bodies  of  two  ver- 
tebrffi,  and  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  posterior  one.  In  the  monotremata, 
however,  they  articulate  with  the  vertebral  bodies  only;  while  in  the  cetacea,  the  pos- 
traior  ribs  bane  down  from  the  transverse  processes  alone.  Their  number,  on  each  side, 
conespoDds  with  that  of  tiie  dorsal  verteoree.  "The  greatest  number,  23,  occurs  In  the 
two-toed  sloth,  while  in  the  cheiroptera,  11  is  the  ordinaiy  number.  In  birds,  each  rib 
artlealates  1^  means  of  a  small  heed  with  the  body  of  a  single  vertebra  near  its  anterior 
border,  and  with  the  correspoQding  transverse  process  by  means  of  the  tubercle. 
Moreover,  each  rib  possesses  a  "diverging  appendage,"  which  projects  backward  over 
the  next  rib,  so  as  to  increase  the  consolidation  of  the  thoracic  framework,  necessary  for 
flyine.  The  dorsal  vertebne  here  never  exceed  11,  and  are  commonly  7  or  8  in  number,, 
and  me  ribs  proceeding  from  them  are  connected  with  the  sternum,  not  by  cartilage,  as- 
la  mammals,  but  by  true  osseous  sternal  ribs,  which  are  regularly  articulated  at  one  end 
with  the  stonum,  and  at  the  other  with  the  termination  of  the  spinal  ribs.  In  the  che- 
lonlan  leptUflS,  the  ribs  (as  well  as  the  veriebra  and  the  stemnm)  deviate  remarkably 
from  the  normal  type,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  consisting  mainly  of  anchyloaed. 
riba  united  by  dermal  plates.  In  the  crocodiles,  there  are  only  twelve  pair  of  true  or- 
dorsal  ribs;  while  in  the  other  saurians,  and  in  the  ophidians,  the  ribe  are  usually  very 
numerous.  In  the  frogs,  there  are  no  true  ribs;  the  reason  probably  being,  that  any 
bony  element  in  their  thoracic  walls  would  interfere  with  the  enormous  thoracico- 
abdomhial  enlargement  which  these  animals  periodically  undergo  at  the  breeding  period. 

In  the  language  of  the  transcendental  anatomists,  a  rib  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pleunt- 
popUfftU  ■  one  of  the  elements  of  a  typical  vertebra  (q.v.). 

BIBS,  Fracture  op  the,  is  a  veiy  common  surgical  accident,  resulting  from  blows 
or  falls  upon  the  cheat.  Ribs  may,  moreover,  be  broken  by  mere  presstue,  as  when 
penons  are  severdy  crushed  in  a  crowd;  and  instances  are  on  record  In  which.  In  the 
case  of  aged  persons,  the  ribs  have  been  actually  fractured  in  violent  coughing. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  broad  flannel  roller  around  the  chest,, 
so  tightly  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  movement  of  the  ribs,  and  to  render  the 
respiration  abdominal  rather  than  thoracic.  The  bandage  must  be  prevented  from  falling; 
by  the  addition  of  shoulder  •straps;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  sfaoulder-l)lade  from 
moving,  and  thus  disturbing  the  broken  ribs,  some  surgeons  oonfloe  the  arms  to  the  side 
of  the  Dody.  If  one  or  botli  of  the  extremiUes  of  the  fractured  rib  should  perforate  Iwtli 
the  pleune,  and  wo;ind  the  lung,  air  escapes  in  the  act  of  inspiration  from  the  lung  into- 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  from  thence  through  the  wound  in  the  costal  pleura  into  im  cel- 
lular or  areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk,  giving  rise  tOMyt/^WMna.  in  Ute  form  of  a  soft  pnity- 
tiimw,  thirt  crefdtates  and  disi^tpears  on  pressure. 

BICABDO,  David,  a  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  b.  in  London  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1773.  He  was  of  Jewish  extraction;  and  his  father,  who  was  a  respectaUe^ 
member  of  the  stock  exchange,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  businesa  There  was  an 
alienation  between  them  on  account  of  the  son  marrying  out  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
and  conforming  to  Christianity.  Yoim^  Ricardo  pracUced  in  the  exchauEe  until  the- 
year  1818,  and  whether  from  his  own  skill  as  a  broker,  or  the  favor  extended  to  him  on 
account  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  bis  conformitv,  he  realized  a  lai^ 
fortune,  preserving  throughout  his  career  in  business  an  honorable  reputation.  While  - 
thus  practically  occupied,  he  was  ardently  working  his  way  back  to  the  firat  principles  . 
of  political  economy,  and  especially  the  onance  department  of  it.  In  1810  he  produced 
a  notable  sensation  by  his  pamplilet  entitled  Tha  High  Price  of  BuUion  a  Proof  of  tha  Depre- 
dation of  Bank-note^.  The  title  was  a  condensation  of  the  principle  worked  out  In  the  trea- 
tise, which  gave  one  of  the  earliest  distinct  announcements  of  tne  principle  of  a  metallic 
basis,  and  the  propensity  that  a  paper  currency  always  has  to  redundance,  if  it  be  not  in 
some  form  or  other  restrained  by  the  operation  of  such  a  basis.  This  was  followed  by 
several  pamphlets,  each  in  its  turn  a  success  in  securing  fame  and  influence.  '  In  1817 
app^red  his  principal  work  On  the  PrineipUt  of  PoUticaTSconomy  and  Taxation.  He  had 
prevftusly  In  one  of  bis  pamphlets  touched  on  the  most  important  feature  of  this  work — 
the  elucidation  of  the  true  theory  of  rent,  as  not  bein^^  incidental  and  casual,  like  tbeprof- 
itsof  stock,  but  a  fund  th.it  must,  under  certain  conditions  of  population,  come  into  exist- 
ence, whoever  may  draw  it  (see  Rent).  Some  critics  of  Ricardo  found  that  the  elements 
ot  the  tbeorvwere  ^ven  In  The  Bee  by  Dr.  Anderson  (see  Andbbbon,  James).  Ricardo, 
however,  who  probably  had  not  read  The  Bee,  reached  bis  conclusions  in  a  different  and 
Wiginal  form,  and  fn)m  his  happy  method  of  elucidation,  at  once  secured  a  general  adhe- 
rion  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  which  was  strengthened  by  comparing  it  with  Ander- 
am's  remarks.   Ricardo's  work  la  one  of  the  clearest  and  least  ^lot^  o(^|^^Mk^n. 
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political  economy.  Like  almost  all  works,  however,  ■written  before  free  trade  actually 
showed  its  power,  it  narrows  the  influence  of  the  elements  from  which  the  riches  of  tne 
world  can  be  increased.  Like  Malthua,  he  was  unable  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  an 
industrious  people  having  the  whole  world  for  their  market,  and  spoke  of  population 
outrunning  subsistence,  and  the  wages  of  labor  being  measured  by  the  price  of  comjnodi- 
ties.  In  1818  he  entered  parliament,  and  kept  his  seat  till  bis  death.  As  be  had  a  very 
clear  method  of  announcing  a  principle,  and  being  known  as  a  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, his  speeches  had  perhaps  more  influence  In  all  mattera  of  trade  and  money  than 
those  of  any  other  member  in  the  present  century.  He  was  a  zealous  student  of  geol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.    He  died  Sept.  II,  1888. 

BIGA'SOtl,  Bettino,  Baron,  b.  at  Florence,  Mar.  9, 1809;  is  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  Lombard  family,  which  established  itself  in  Tuscany  in  the  18th  century.  Bica- 
soli  studied  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  from  an  eariy  period  of  his  life  was  imbued  with 
a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  his  country.  His  friends  and 
associates  were  men  like  Foerio,  Fepe,  Coletta,  Giordabi,  Nicolini,  etc.  But  he  was  averse 
to  revolution,  and  finding  no  Intimate  opening  for  fainiBelf  in  political  life,  quietly  sub- 
sided into  a  country  genueman,  and  set  about  ''improving"  his  estates.  He  is  <»ie  of 
the  best  fufriculturalists  in  It^,  and  has  written  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  of  the 
olive,  ana  of  the  mulberry.  His  wines  of  Chlanti  have  gained  for  him  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  In  1847  he  appeared  as  a  politician;  but  he  hoped  to  obtain  liberty  and 
good  laws  from  princes,  and  not  from  the  people,  and  when  Leopold  II.  fled  to  Gaeta, 
be  retired  from  public  life.  Very  soon,  however,  he  joined  with  other  Tuscan  gentie- 
men,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Novara,  he  overthrew  the  govenimeDt  of  Guemucd,  and 
recalled  the  grand  duke,  trusting  to  the  constitutional  promises  given  by  the  latter.  Leo* 
pold  retumt^,  accompanied  by  the  Austrians;  and  Bicasoli,  indignant  at  this  treachery, 
sent  back  bis  decoration  to  the  prince,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Brolic^^ 
addicting  liimaelf  more  than  ever  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  ten  years  he  worked  huc- 
cessfully  at  the  drainage  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme  ^q.v.).  In  1859,  when  Tuscany  wished 
to  take  part  tn  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  Ricasoli  reappeared.  The  grand  duke 
fled,  and  Ricasoli  was  made  dictator  of  Tuscany.  After  Villafranca  he  remained  alone 
in  the  government,  beset  by  the  French  emissaries,  who  were  advising  him  to  recall 
Leopold  II.  Ricasoli  fiercely  refused  to  do  so;  he  wished  the  annexation  to  Piedmont; 
and  to  those  who  spoke  of  the  dangers  he  was  incnrring,  he  answered  in  those  words 
which  history  will  never  forget:  "Dopo  ViUctfranea  ho  sputato miUa  fnia  cito"~-literally. 
"After  Villafranca  I  have  spit  upon  my  life.  His  obstmacy  saved  Italy,  and  produced 
the  unity  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Cavour  (1861),  Ricasoli  was  called  to  the 
■ministry,  and  by  another  abrupt  and  decided  act  be  promulgated  political  and  adminis- 
trative unity.  His  cabinet,  undermined  by  Batazzi,  did  not  stand,  and  be  therefore 
Tesigned  (Mar.,  1862).  Ricasoli  returned  to  power  In  June,  1866,  and  retired  in  April  the 
following  year,  wlien  he  was  succeeded  by  Ratazzi.— See  M.  Luigi  Fasserini's  Gta^^ogia 
e  Storia  ima  Fhmig^  Ricasoli  (Florence,  1861). 

SIOCI,  Matteo,  a  celebrated  Italian,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  missions  to  China,  waa 
bom  at  Macerata,  in  the  marches  of  Ancona,  Cct.  6,  16^;  and  after  studying  law  at 
Borne,  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1571.  Six  years  l^er  he  accompanied  to  IncUa 
pire  Valignaa,  "  iuspector-general  of  the  eastern  missions."  On  account  of  his  flneami- 
bination  of  zeal  and  tact,  he  was  chosen  by  his  sui>erior  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christiau  reliicion  into  China,  and  after  preparing  himself  for  the  arduous  undertak- 
ing by  a  study  of  the  Chinese  language  at  the  Portugese  settlement  of  Macao,  he  endeav- 
ored to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  empire.  But  lus  flrst  efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was 
not  till  1683  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  obtaincdperinisuon  to  settle  at  Tcbao-king-fu.  Riccd 
quickly  saw  that  tt  was  hopeless  to  attempt  the  converdon  of  the  Chinese  except  by 
accommodating  himselt  to  their  intellectual  tastes  and  beliefs,  as  far  as  the  principlGs  of 
his  relieion  ^rmitted.  Aware  of  the  value  which  the  ruling  class — the  mnudarins — 
attached  to  literary  skill,  he  executed  and  published  a  Chinese  Mapoft!ie  Warld,  and 
also  a  little  Catechwn,  iu  which  he  set  forth  only  such  portions  of  Christianity  as  eribody 
the  general  principles  of  morality.  These  two  productions  won  Ricci  a  high  reputation 
among  the  Chinese  literati;  the  most  illustrious  mandadns  came  to  visit  him,  and 
expressed  their  esteem  for  his  charncter  and  talents.  In  1595  lie  boldly  resolved  to  go  to 
Pekin,  believing  that  he  could  accomplish  fnr  more  as  a  reli^ous  propagandist  in  the 
metropolis  than  elsewhere.  Having  obtained  permisdon  from  his  superiors  to  assume 
tbe  dress  of  a  Chinese  scholar,  be  set  out  in  the  train  of  a  mandarin,  who  did  not  allow 
him,  however,  to  proceed  further  than  Nankin.  Expelled  thence,  he  was  obliged  to  reMm 
homeward;  but  at  Nnn-tchang-fu,  the  indomitable  and  adroit  priest  compost  two  trrat- 
isea,  entitled  the  Ai-t  of  Memory, and  a  Dialogue  an  Friend^vp,  in  imitation  of  Cicero,  wLIch 
so  pleased  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  that  they  ranked  them  along  with  their  most  esteemed 
books,  and  the  fortunate  author  was  ^owed  to  proceed  north.  He  reached  Pekin,  and 
althoiwh  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the  sovereign,  he  was  permitted  to  fix 
his  reffldence  at  Nankin,  the  second  city  in  tbe  empire,  where  bis  fame  as  a  sdiolar 
increased  from  day  to  day.  In  1600  he  and  his  companions  ■were  allowed  to  settle  at 
Pekin,  and  even  to  build  a  church.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  other  sciences,  in  writing  works  of  a  secular  as  well  a^a'i^^^i^kiaC 
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and  in  uaing  his  groat  influence  witii  the  king,  ttie  court,  and  the  learaod  clasaes  gen- 
erally to  bbuun.  a  favorable  attention  to  tbe  claims  of  tbat  religion  vhich  lie  Fepresentcd. 
Ricci  made  several  striking  conversions,  and  tbrou^  lils  zeal  missloDaiy  establlsli- 
ments  were  act  up  in  tlie  principal  cities  of  Cbina.  He  ditid  Uay  11, 1610,  and  was 
univerBflUy  mournvtl.  In  tlie  annals  of  the  Cblnese  empire  be  is  designated  some- 
timtrs  Li-tna-tetm,  and  sometimes  Si-thal.  Tbe  most  important  (for  us)  of  bis  numerf>U8 
writings,  are  bis  memoirs,  publislted  by  p^re  Trigault,  under  tbe  title  of  D«  CUritUiana 
BixpedtUoM  apud  Sinai  tuteepta  ab  Soeietate  Jem,  ex  M.  Siccii  Commentartit  Libn  V. 
(Augsb.  1615;  Lyons,  1616),  which  contains  a  vast  number  of  vsluable  obeervalionB  on 
tlie  seognipby  and  history  of  China.  The  family  of  Hicci  possess  66  interesting  letters 
of  the  great  missionary. 

KICK,  Oryzoy  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  panicles  of  one-flowered  spikelets,  with 
two  ven-  small  pointed  glumes;  the  florets  compressed,  the  palete  strongly  nerved,  awned 
or  awQiess.  six  stamens,  one  germen  and  two  feathery  stigmas.  The  only  important 
species  is  the  C!ohmok  R.  (0.  mtiva).  one  of  the  most  useful  and  extensively  cultivated 
of  all  grains,  supplying  the  principal  food  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race.  It 
seems  to  be  originally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  out  is  now  cultivated  in  all  quarters 
of  the  clobe,  and  almost  wherever  tbe  condi'lions  of  wnnnth  and  moisture  are  suUatile. 
It  is  adiipted  to  tropical  and  subtropical  climates,  rather  to  the  latter  than  the  former; 
and  requires  much  moisture,  rather,  however,  in  tbe  soil  than  in  tbe  air.  Rice  is  nu 
annual,  varying  from  one  foot  to  six  feet  in  height.  There  are  many  other  distininiisb- 
ing  rbaracters  of  the  varieties  In  cultivation;  some  having  long  awns,  and  some  being 
awnlcss;  some  having  the  chaff  (palem),  when  ripe,  yellow,  white,  red,  black,  etc.  The 
seed  or  grain  of  rice  grows  on  little  separate  stalks,  springing  from  the  main  stalk;  nnd 
the  whole  appearance  of  tbe  plant,  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  may  be  said  to  be  intermedi- 
ate between  that  of  barley  and  of  oats.  Rice  requires  a  moist  soil,  sometimes  flooded ; 
nnd  tbe  cultivation  of  it  has  in  many  places  been  attended  with  an  increase  of  intermit- 
tent fevers,  and  of  general  unheal!  Iiiness,  the  rice-flelds  being  artificially  fioodcd  at 
cert^n  seasons.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  nost  extensively  carried  on  in  India.  China, 
Cochin-CliiQa,  and  otlier  s.e.  parts  of  Asia,  Jiipim,  Egypt,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  soutiiem  sUites  of  North  America.  The  quantity  exported  from  India,  whence 
we  obtain  our  chief  supplies,  was,  in  1871,  estimated  at  16,386,385  qrs.,  valued  at 
£4,468.000.  The  total  import  into  this  country  in  1875  was  6,678.453  qrs.,  value 
£2,091,854.  In  some  parts  of  the  east,  canals  tire  carried  along  the  sides  of  bills,  in 
order  to  the  irrigation  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  In  Carolina,  rice  is  sown  in 
rows,  in  the  bottom  of  trenches,  which  are  about  18  inches  apart;  the  trenches  are  filled 
with  water  to  tbe  depth  of  several  inches,  till  the  seeds  germinate;  the  water  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  afterward  the  flelds  are  again  flooded  for  rather  more  than  a  fortuigbt, 
to  kill  weeds.  They  are  flooded  again,  when  the  grain  Is  near  ripening. — In  Europe, 
the  cultivation  of  nee  is  confined  to  the  most  southern  regions.  It  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  ia  Valencia  In  Spain.  Attempts  linve  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  iu  more  norlliern  parts  of  Europe,  but  without  success,  Miirsby 
situations,  where  there  is  always  tbe  same  abuudiince  of  water,  are  not  so  suitable  to 
rice  as  those  in  which  the  supply  of  water  is  regulated  according  to  the  season  and  the 
growth  of  tlie  plant. 

Like  most  cultivated  plants,  it  is  very  Ihible  to  variation,  and  in  India  and  Ceylon 
at  least,  130  known  varieties  are  cultivated.  Tlie  best  of  all  rice  known  In  the  miirket 
is  that  of  Carolina,  j'et  the  introduction  of  rice  into  that  country  took  place  only  about 
the  last  yeiirs  of  the  17th  or  the  lirsl  of  the  18th  century.  Its  cultivation  there,  how- 
ever, rapidly  extended. 

Rice  is  known  m  India  as  paddy.  Another  use  of  this  name  is  to  designate  rice  in 
the  husk. 

In  China,  rice  is  ^nerally  sown  pretty  thickly  on  very  wet  land,  and  afterward 
transplanted  to  tiie  land  which  it  is  finally- to  occupy.  Tbe  plants  ^ler  or  spread  at  the 
root  very  much,  9o  that  each  sends  up  several  or  many  stalks.  The  rice-nvunds  are 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds,  althougn  often  so  wet  that  a  man  cannot  wuk  in  them 
without  sinking  io  the  knees.  In  manv  parts  of  China,  and  in  other  warm  countries,  it 
is  common  to  obtain  two  crops  of  rice  in  a  year. 

Rice  is  shelled  and  quickly  dried  before  being  brooj^t  to  market  Qood  Indhm  rice 
has  the  following  composition: 


Moisture  18.00 

Nitrogenous  matter   7.44 

Starch    77.68 

Fatty  or  oily  matter.   0.70 

Aah.   1.28 


100.00 

Itice  contains,  therefore,  according  to  the  prevalent  views  of  modem  chemists,  a  smaller 
amount  of  Jleg/t-forminff  substances,  and  a  larger  amount  of  fat-farming  ox  heat-giting 
subetances  than  any  othsr  grain.   As  a  food,  it  is  peculiarly  well  fi^^^^^PX^  hot 
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climates,  as  it  appears  to  l)e  almost  a  cure  for  dysentery  and  other  bowel  complaints, 
independently  of  whicli  it  is  a  sufficiently  Dutritious  food  without  being  taeuting.  Owing 
to  the  small  quantity  of  glutcu  which  it  contiiins  it  is  capable  b^  itself  only  of  an  imper- 
fect fcrmentiition,  and  is  unfit  for  being  baked  into  bread.  It  is,  however,  subjected  to 
fermentation  in  many  countries.  The  beer  made  from  rice  by  the  Japanese  is  called 
faki,  and  is  in  general  use  among  them;  but  before  Iwing  drunk,  it  is  ht-ated  in  kettles, 
ScverLil  kinds  of  Hee  wine  are  made  by  tlie  Chinese,  some  of  tliem  higldy  esteemed,  and 
very  intoxicating.  A  spirit  is  distilleii  from  the  lees,  called  ahou-ehoo  or  tam-ehoo.  The 
common  arrack  (q.v.)  of  the  east  is  made  from  rice,  and  rice  is  also  employed  to  a  very 
Igreat  extent  by  disUtlers  In  Britain. 

Rice  gtarcTi  is  mnde  in  considerable  quantity  in  Britain.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
patent  ttareh,  iind  is  used  in  laundries  and  muslin  manufactories.  The  straw  of  rice  is 
usetl  to  make  stmw-plait  for  bonnets. 

The  refuse  of  rice,  which  remains  wlien  it  is  cleaned  for  the  market,  and  consists  of 
the  husk,  broken  grains,  and  dust,  is  valuable  as  food  for  cattle.  It  is  kiiowu  as  rice- 
meal  and  rice-du^.  .... 

Canada  Bice  {zizania  aquatica),  the  "Wild  Rice  of  NotUi  America,  is  a  species  of 
grass  quite  different  from  the  true  rice,  iiud  of  a  different  genus.  It  is  common  la 
North  America,  and  particularly  abuudant  in  the  north-western  parts  of  it;  grouting 
in  mtry  places  or  sbiillow  water,  often  iu  tlie  margins  of  lakes.  It  has  n  culm  7  to  8 
ft.  high,  with  broiid  diffuse  l^vee,  and  ii  large  temiiual  panicle  of  male  flowers,  with  a 
spike  of  female  flowei-s  ut  the  eiimmiL  The  flowers  have  sis  stamens.  The  seeds  are 
about  litdf  i\n  incli  long,  slender,  farinaceous,  affording  very  good  meal,  and  much  used 
by  the  Indians  where  the  phmt  abounds.  Attempts  to  introduce  this  phiut  into  Britain 
Imve  hitherto  proved  uusticcessful;  but,  there  are  many  northern  regions  apparently 
moi*e  suitable  to  it,  and  it  has  not  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

KIOC  {ante).  The  origin  of  tlie  gi'owtli  of  rice  in  America  is  referred  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  c,  when  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  is  said  to  have  brought  a  sack  of  the 
grain  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  was  planted  there  tiud  yielded  largely.  The  culture 
bpread,  and  eventually  it  became  the  staple  product  of  that  state,  and  was  nowhere  else 
grown  so  extensively  until  after  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion.  Tlie  mode  of  culture  best 
adapted  to  tlie  plant  iu  South  Carolina  has  been  found  to  be  b^  irrigation,  and  it  is 
chiefly  grown  where  the  land  is  overflowed  by  the  tides.  The  cultivation  of  rice  spread 
nipidly  from  the  beginning  into  most  of  tlie  southern  statesy  and  eveu  so  fur  north  as 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  llliuois.  But  of  Itite  ^ears  Louiuana  lias  been  the  most  &uc- 
ccssful  of  any  state  iu  its  cultivation.  There  it  is  grown  on  lowlands  subject  to  over- 
flow from  the  river,  with  due  precautions  against  a  possible  crevasse.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed by  ditches  and  laterals,  and  is  aUernatcly  turned  on  a,nd  drained  off,  as  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  plant  and  . its  progress  mav  demand.  When  mature  the  water  is  Anally 
drained  oSf,  and  the  grain  is  cut  and  luit  to  dry.  After  thrashing,  it  is  winnowed  and 
placed  in  sacks,  ready  for  tlie  mill  or  market.  Tlie  "upland"  rice  is  dry-cultivnled.  and 
M  claimed  by  some  plnutcrs  to  be  better  than  the  lowland.  It  is  grown  upou  high  and 
dry  land,  and,  after  the  manner  of  other  gi'ain,  the  yield  is  not  so  generous  as  with  Iho 
lowland.  The  increase  of  rice  cultivation  in  Louisiana  was  due  to  the  blockade  of  the 
s.  Atlantic  ports  during  the  war.  In  ]86;J-64  it  amonnlcd  to  only  31,461  sacks;  in  1869- 
70  it  hud  increased  to  100,748  barrels.  After  this  there  was  a  falling  off,  and  it  did  nut 
reach  tlie  same  figure  until  1875,  whcu  it  was  104,903  barrels,  equivalent  to  ai>nut 
£4,000,000  pounds.  In  1849  the  total  rice  product  of  the  United  States  was  815,313.497 
pounds;  in  1859,  187.167,033;  in  1869,  73.635.001.  In  North  Carolina  rice  culture  is 
practically  restricted  to  a  small  area  of  lide-waler  lands  on  the  cape  Fear  river.  George- 
town district,  iu  South  Carolina,  is  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  tide-land  rice  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  and  supplies  most  of  tlie  seed  to  uie  other  portions  of  our  southern 
rice  field.  The  imports  atid  exports  of  rice  for  the  ten  fiscal  yean  ending  1877  were  as 
follows: 


IlLPCiIlTf.. 

FoBUON  Be-Exportb. 

DOHKSTIC  EZPOItTB. 

Total  Exfobtb. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Founds. 

Value. 

PoundB. 

Valoe. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1808  

ii.9ae.au 

$403,041 

3,o;o,ot3 

$170,357 

14.087,996 

$574,888 

INTO  

6:i."f-'"j.ibl 

i.-i.'i  .a* 

8.8GB.D(U 

0*4,6S2 

S.282.843 

n.  101 ,497 

430.406 

1870  

«  1-'J!B» 

l.\KI».8S3 

4.14,816 

8,183.014 

lar.ftw 

17.84.1.847 

C81.9n 

1871  

6i.ir>^,-Br 

10.313,020 

S80,40a 

443,84:i 

22,502 

10.658. 7fti 

803.965 



J2,6.-,l.nfl9 

4ai,8.3S 

S8.7(i8 

]3.0e&.794 

407.704 

1878...  

691,417 

27n.687 

10.740 

20.479,401 

6II,IS7 

1HT4  

a5,W0.877 

7U8,4»7 

I»8.e23 

87.075 

28.S99.790 

790.573 

i^rs  

6e,-li4.7« 

18.853.9)0 

843,894 

2rr,387 

19.881 

18,6i!9,667 

882.725 

406,.W3 

489.sg] 

80,910 

17,O50,60S 

4S7.4n 

18^.. ...... 

14,4S8,(H5 

869;2«) 

1,800,083 

78,113 

1S,T»,6BT 

447,847 

RICE,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Little  Arltanf^s  rivers; 
crossed  by  the  Atchison,  Tmiekft  and  Santa  railroad;  900  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '80.  9,3^ — 
8.?49  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie.  The  sou  is  fertile.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal productions  are  corn  and  wheat.   Co.  seat,  Lyons.  ^  . 
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RICE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Cannon  and  Straight  rivers;  intersected 
by  Ibe  Ciiicugo.  Milwuukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  about  500  Bq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  22,480— 
15,691  of  Amurican  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile,  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes;  wbcat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  cattle,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  Limestone  is 
found.    Co.  scat,  Faribault. 

RICE,  Alexander  Hamilton,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  educated  at  Union  college. 
He  became  a  lar^  paper  manufiicturer,  served  in  the  Boston  common  council,  and  was 
mayor  of  that  city  1857-59.  He  was  member  of  Gongreaa  1859-67,  and  governor  of 
Massachusetts  1875-78. 

RICE,  David,  1738-1816;  b.  Va.;  graduated  at  Princeton  college  In  1761;  ordained 

Cor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Hanover,  Va. ;  in  1788  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
red  16  years.  He  assisted  in  establishing  Hampden  Sidney  college,  and  was  a 
trustee  of  Transylvania  nniveraity.  He  published  Bttajf  on  Baptum;  Lecture  on  Divine 
I>eeree$;  Slavery  IneonxMen.%  with  Jiutiee  and  PcHey;  Letten  on  Christianity  la  the  Weei^ 
Record. 

RICE,  Ldther,  1783-18S6,  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams  college,  1810;  studied 
tlieology  at  Andover  seminary,  and  was  one  of  the  first  American  missionaries  to  India. 
He  became  a  Baptist  and  returned  to  this  country  in  181S  to  interest  the  churches  of 
that  denomination  in  the  missionary  cause.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  settled  in 
Virginia  and  was  prominent  ia  founding  the  Columbian  college,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICE,  William  North,  ph.d..  b.  Mass.,  1845;  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
Tenity,  Middletown.  Conn.,  in  1865;  Sheffield  scientific  school,  Yale  college,  1867;  also 
studied  at  the  universlly  of  Berlin;  ordained  in  the  MeUiodist  Episcopal  church  in  1873; 
elected  profeeaor  of  geology  and  natural  histoiT  in  the  Wealevan  univeiaity  in  1867.  He 
has  already  tften  high  rank  as  a  broad  stuooit,  a  careful  thinker,  and  an  accurate 
writer. 

RICE,  INDIAN.   8ec  Rics  (Canada  Rick),  atiU. 
BICE-PAPEB.   See  Fafeb. 
RICE-PAPER  TREE.  Bee  Aralia,  ante. 

RICH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Utah,  bordering  on  Idaho,  drained  by  Bear  river  and  Its  creeika; 
960  sq.m.;  pop.  '60,  1263—934  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  wheat, 
grass,  and  oats  are  produced  in  the  valleys.   Co.  seat,  Randolph. 

RICH.  Claudius  Jahbs,  1787-1827;  b.  France:  of  English  parentage,  educated  at 
Bristol,  England;  at  a  verj'  early  age  became  conversant  with  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages.  In  1804  went  as  a  writer  to  Bombay,  being  a 
cndct  in  the  East  India  co.  He  remained  there  a  year  and  was  appointed  secretary 
toTHr.  Lock,  consul-general  to  Egypt,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  that  official  was 
relieved  from  duty,  and  traveled  through  Palestine  and  Syria  disguised  as  a  mameluke; 
sailing  from  Bassomh  to  Bombay.  In  1807  he  resided  in  Bombay  with  sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, subsequently  marrying  his  daughter.  In  18(KI  he  went  to  Bagdad,  and  during  a 
residence  of  six  years  made  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  gems,  and  coins.  In 
1811  he  published  Memmrt  on  the  Ruint  of  Babylon;  and  in  1818,  after  the  second  visit 
to  the  site,  a  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon.  He  died  at  Sheeraz,  Persia,  awaiting  instruc- 
tions.   His  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts,  coins,  etc.,  is  in  the  British  museum. 

RICH,  Edmund,  Saint;  1195-1243;  b.  England;  went  to  school  at  Oxford,  and  made 
a  vow  of  celibacy;  studied  theology  at  ibe  univereity  of  Paris,  and  lectured  there  on  the 
Sci  ipturcs;  taught  philosophy  at  Oxf  ord,  1219-26;  prebendary  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  1210-32;  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1288;  opposed  the  marriage 
of  BImon  de  Mootfort  with  Eleanor,  countess-dowager  of  Fembrohe,  and  excommum- 
cnted  them  in  1238;  retired  in  1289  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Pontiguy,  Prance,  and 
died  at  Soissy  in  Champagne.  He  was  canonized  in  1346  by  InnoccntlV.  Among  his 
works  are  Comtitutiant,  in  36  canons;  Speculum  Ecdema  In  vol.  iii.  of  BiHiotheca 
Patrum. 

mCHABS  I.,  King  of  England,  surnnmed  Cceur  db  Lion,  was  the  third  eon  of  Henry 
n.  by  his  queen  Eleanor.  He  was  born  at  Oxford  in  Sept.,  1167.  In  the  treaty  of 
Montmirail,  eutered  into  Jan.  6,  1169,  between  Henry  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  duchy  of  Aguitaine  sliould  be  made  over  to  Richard,  and  that  be 
should  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kim^  of  France;  also,  that  he  should  many  Adelais, 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis.  In  1173  Richard  joined  his  mother  and  his  brothers  Heniy 
and  Geoffrey  m  their  rebellion  against  the  king.  The  rebels  submitted  in  Sept.,  1174, 
when  two  castles  in  Poltou  were  allotted  to  Richard.  In  1 183  a  second  family  feud  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  Richard  refusing  to  do  homa^  to  his  elder  I}rother  Henry  for  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine.  In  this  war  his  father  sided  with  Richard  against  Henry  and 
Geoffrey.  It  was.  ended  by  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  when  Richard,  actuated  probably 
by  jealous;^  of  bis  youngest  brother  Jolm,  declared  himself  the  liegeman  of  France  for 
his  possessions  in  that  cuuulry.  This  step  led  to  a  war  between  the  King  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  Richard  fougut  against  his  father^  The  balance  of  success 
beinff  decidedly  with  France,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  tliis  fact  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted, when,  hy  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  on  July  6, 1189,  Kchafd  became  king  of  Eng^ 
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land.   He  landed  in  his  own  country  on  Aug.  15, 1189,  and  was  crowned  in  Westminster 

abbey  on  Sept.  8  followiDg.  In  the  bope  of  gaining  salvation,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
following  the  occupation  which  he  loved  best,  he  now  set  out  witli  an  army  to  join  rtie 
tbird  crusade,  then  about  to  leave  Europe.  He  united  his  forces  to  those  of  France  on 
the  plains  of  Vezelai,  and  tlie  two  armies  (oumbering  in  all  100,000  men),  marched 
together  as  far  as  Lyons,  where  tliey  separated  and  proceeded  by  different  routes  to  Mes- 
Bjua,  where  they  again  met.  Here  Kichard  betrothed  hia  nephew  Arthur  to  the  iofant 
daaehter  of  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  alliance.  The 
SiciTino  throne  was  at  tliat  time  claimed  by  the  emperor  HcDry  YI. ;  and  Ibe  alliance 
with  Tancred,  from  this  causCj  afterward  turned  out  a  very  uiUucky  one  for  Richard. 
Having  settled  a  difference  which  now  ainse  between  him  and  Philip  respecting  LiB  old 
engagement  to  Philip's  sister  Adelais,  the  English  king,  on  April  7,  1191,  sailed  from 
Hessina  for  Cvprus,  carrying  along  with  him  fierengaria,  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.,  king 
of  Navarre.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  princess,  and  he  married  lier  in  the  isltind 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  halted  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  But  even  love  did  not  make  him 
forget  his  favorite  pastime  of  war:  be  attacked  and  dethroned  Isaac  of  Cyprus,  alleging 
that  he  had  Ill-used  tbe  crews  of  some  English  ships  wbicli  bad  been  thrown  on  Iiis  coasts. 
Having  then  presented  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  he  set  sail  June  4,  1191,  and  on 
tbe  lOtli  of  the  same  month  be  reached  the  camp  of  tbe  criisiidcrs,  tlien  assembled  before 
the  fortress  of  Acre.  The  prodigies  of  personal  valor  which  he  performed  in  the  Holy 
Land  have  made  tbe  name  of  Richard  tbe  lion-hearted  more  famous  in  romance  titan  it 
is  in  history.  The  man  was  tbe  creation  and  impersonation  of  his  age,  and  the  reader 
who  follows  his  career  may  perhaps  be  more  interested  than  be  would  be  by  tbe  lives  of 
greater  men,  or  by  the  history  of  a  more  important  period.  On  Oct.  9,  1192,  be  set  out 
on  hia  return  to  England.  After  some  wanderings  and  adventures,  he  became  the  cap- 
tive of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  shut  him  ui)  in  a  ca.slle  in  the  Tyrol.  John,  mean- 
while, ruled  in  England,  and  he  and  Philip  of  France  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  that 
Richard  should  never  return  to  bis  kingdom.  He  disappointed  them;  not,  however, 
until  he  had  paid  a  heavy  ransom,  and  even,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  bold  his  kingdom  ns  a 
flef  of  the  empire.  On  Mnr.  18,  1194,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  Engmnd.  His 
brother  Jolin,  who  had  acted  so  treacherously  toward  him,  be  magnanimously  forgave, 
bat  with  Philip  of  France  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  war.  In  tlie  con- 
test which  followed  he  was  generally  victorious,  but  In  the  end  it  proved  fatal  to  hhn- 
selF.  He  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  castle  of  Cbahiz,  which  he  was  besieging, 
on  Mar.  f^,  1199.  If  liicbard  had  tlie  vices  of  an  uoscrnpulous  man.  be  bad  at  least  the 
virtues  of  a  brave  soldier.— See  &tronielet  and  J£morieU$  of  J!£eAard  by  W.  Stubbs, 
from  MS.  in  lib.  of  Corpus  Ghristi  coL.  1864.  , 

,  BICEAXD  n.,  King  of  England,  the  second  sod  of  Edward  tbe  Black  Prince  and 
Joanna  of  Kent,  was  wrn  at  Bordeaux  on  April  8, 1366.  He  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  on 
the  death  of  bis  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  June  1^,  1877.  He  being  a  minor,  the  govern- 
ment  was  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve,  from  which  were  excluded  the  king's  three 
uncles,  John  of  Qaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  tbe  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterward  duke  of 
York;  and  the  carl  of  Buckingham,  afterward  duke  of  Qloucester.  This  arrangement 
is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  collusive,  and  intended  to  lull  the  popular  suspicion 
of  Lancaster,  under  whose  control  the  council  really  was.  The  reign  of  Richard  is  inter- 
esting  to  tbe  student  of  English  constitutional  history.  We  find  the  recently  cstabllslicd 
house  of  commons  eagerly  pressinff  forward  to  procure  a  share  of  political  power,  by- 
means  of  the  efficient  en^e  of  which  it  bad  then  acquired  tbe  sole  control — the  ri^t  of 
taxation.  Again,  we  find  the  laboring  classes  now  iKginiiing  to  aspire  to  be  freed  from 
the  state  of  Mndage  in  which  they  bad  hitherto  been  kept.  The  famous  capitation  tax, 
imposed  in  1880,  gave  rise  in  the  following  year  to  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  (q.v,).  In 
June,  1883,  Richard  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
rV.  The  next  two  years  were  occupied  with  a  war  with  France,  transferred  in  1385  to 
Scotlond,  where  for  a  while  the  king  conducted  it  in  person.  In  the  absence  of  John  of 
Gaunt  in  Spain,  the  duke  of  Qloucester  bad  put  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  an 

.  attempt  which  Richard  made  at  this  time  to  free  himself  from  control  having  been 
defeated,  several  of  his  counselors  were  put  to  death,  which  step,  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  was  approved  of  by  parlinment,  by  wliom  further  executions  were 
ordered  among  tbe  king's  adlierents;  and  the  Benteoccs  were  carried  into  effect.  In  1389, 
however,  Richard,  by  a  sudden  movement,  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Glouces- 
ter was  obliged  to  retire ;  but  from  indolence  and  want  of  capacity,  the  king  soon  nllowetl 
the  reins  of  government  to  slip  from  his  own  hands  into  those  of  tbe  duke  of  York,  and 
Lancaster's  son,  Henry  of  Bonnglnoke.  In  1M4  the  queen  died,  and  soon  after  a  mar- 
riage treaty  was  conchided  between  Richard  and  Isabella,  infant  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France.  Gloucester  reprobating  this  marriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  unpopu- 
lar, Richard  caused  him  to  be  privately  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Calais,  where  he  died, 
or  was  murdered,  as  has  been  conjectured.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  tbe  king  had 
his  own  way;  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  banished,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  beheaded. 
Having  triumphed  over  his  foes,  Richard  now  began  to  quarrel  with  his  friends.  A  mis- 
understanding having  taken  place  between  Bolingbroke  and  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Ibe  king,  desirous  to  oe  rid  of  both,  sent  the  former  into  banishment  fw4pD  years,  aud 
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tlie  latter  for  life.  But  Bolinffbrolte  had  been  SBsidnously  cultivatlDg  the  popularity 
which  hU  cousin  had  been  as  assiduously  tlirowlng  awuy;  and  the  result  became  appar- 
ent ill  1399.  Ou  his  return,  in  that  year,  from  a  militarv  expedition  in  Ireland,  Richard 
found  that  Boliogbroke  had,  iu  his  absence,  landed  in  Englaud;  that  he  had  soon  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  a  formidable  army,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  bnd  yielded  and 
gone  over  to  bis  side.  The  army  wbicli  the  king  had  had  with  him  iu  Ireland,  also,  no 
M>oner  landed  tlian  it  almost  entirely  passed  orer  to  the  iuTader.  Richard  fouud  himself 
without  force  or  friend,  while  Bolingbroke,  now  styling  himself  duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  Meeting  llie  conqueror  at  Tllnt  castle,  Richard  was  carried 
captive  in  liis  train  lo  Loudon.  On  Sept.  29, 1399,  he  formally  resigned  his  crown.  On 
thd  following  day  the  resignation  was  ratified  by  parliament,  and  the  crowD  conferred 
on  Liiucaster.  By  order  of  the  peers,  Richard  was  coutined  secretly  ia  a  cnstle,  but 
where  is  not  known.  In  the  F«bniary  following  his  resignation,  the  nation  was  told  that 
he  was  dead,  and  bis  body,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  it,  was  brought  with  much  pomp 
from  Pontefract  castle,  and  shown  to  the  people.  There  were  rumors  at  tlio  time  (rf 
his  having  been  murdered,  and  long  afterward  of  his  being  alive  and  in  Sa>tland.  But 
nothing  really  authentic  is  known  regarding  the  end  of  Kchard  II. 

BICHASS  m.,  King  of  England,  was  the  youngest  sun  of  Richard  duke  of  York  and 
tlie  great-grandson  of  Edmund  duke  of  York,  the  fifth  son  of  Kdward  UI.  Richard 
was  Ijorn  at  Fotlieriugay  castle  on  Oct.  2,  1452.  Ou  tlie  defeat  and  death  of  tlieir  father 
iu  1480.  he  and  his  brother  George,  affcrward  duke  of  Clarence,  were  sent  by  their 
mother  to  U^trcclit,  where  they  remained  for  a  short  while  under  the  protecUoD  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  until  the  crown  was  won  by  tlieir  eldest  brother,  Edward  IV.  In 
1470  Richard  along  with  Edward  remained  in  Fliindcrs,  whitlier  they  had  fled  uo  the 
success  acliieTcd  for  Margaret  of  Anion  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  In  1471  be  led  the 
Tan  of  his  brother's  army  at  Baroet;  he  also  rendered  efficient  as^stance  at  the  crowning 
victory  of  Tewkesbury,    It  is  said  that  he  niid  Clarence  murdered  prince  Edward,  eon 


Hi-nry  himself  in  tlie  Tower.  Now  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1472  he  married  lady  Anne 
Neville,  diiughlcr  of  Warwick  and  widow  of  prince  Edward.  He  has  been  generally  . 
accused  of  complicity  iu  the  judicial  murder  of  his  brother  Clarence  in  1478,  and  Shake- 
speare lias  placed  the  charge  almost  beyond  the  power  of  historical  criticism  to  efface. 
The  evld.'nce,  however,  seems  to  be  almost  null.  In  1483,  oir  returoin^  from  an  expe- 
diiioii  into  Scotland,  be  heard  of  the  death  (>f  his  brother  the  king.  met  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  at  Northampton,  where  it  is  believed  that  those  measures  wci-e  concerted 
iwhicU  resulted  in  the  execution  of  Hastings  and  others,  the  confinement  in  the  Tower 
W  the  infant  children  of  the  lute  king,  and  the  plnciog  of  the  English  crown  on  the  head 
of  Richard  III.  His  reiirn  dates  from  June  36.  1483,  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  July  6  following.  For  sometime  he  seems  lo  have  been  really  poimlar.  He  was 
well  received  on  a  tour  which  he  made  in  tlie  uorlhern  counties.  On  rencliing  York, 
however,  ou  his  return,  he  beard  of  a  fonuidable  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  south  in  favor  of  his  nephew  Edward  V.  But  the  bold  and  remorseless  nature  of 
Richard  was  on  this  occasion  triumphnnt.  It  was  soon  known  over  the  land  that  the 
royiil  children  were  dead.  Little  doul)t  Iirh  ever  been  held  that  tliey  were  murdered, 
or  that  the  deed  was  done  at  tlie  instigation  of  their  uncle.  The  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  Buckinglinm,  wiio  had  been  at  the  liend  of  it,  found  guilty  of  ti-eiison  and 
executed.  The  p-irliament,  which  met  ou  Jan.  23,  1484,  declared  the  Issue  of  the  late 
king  to  bo  bastard,  and  the  property  of  the  late  rebels  confiscated.  Richard  now  offered 
to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  to  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  on 
whodc  premature  death  he  offered  to  marry  the  princess  himself,  his  own  queen  being 
still  alive.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  poison, 
on  March  16,  1485,  Richanl's  counselors  dissuaded  him  from  marrying  Elizabeth,  on 
the  grouud  of  the  popular^indigoation  which  tlie  step  was  sure  lo  excite.  Meanwhile 
the  crimes  which  his  ambition  had  already  led  him  to  commit  bad  excited  the  deepest 
disgust  both  among  nobility  and  people.  One  by  one  Ids  adherents  were  dropping  off 
and  crossing  to  France  to  join  the  earl  of  Richmond,  At  last  the  storm  burst.  On 
Aug,  7,  1485,  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  mouth  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworlh.  It  deprived  Richard  both  of  bis  crown  and  life, 
and  decided  tiic  long  war  of  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  in  favor  of  the  liousc  of  Lan- 
caster. Richard  was  doubtless  a  man  of  great  cner^  and  ability,  but  in  his  aims  selfish 
and  unpHncipIcd.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  view  that  his  age  was  one  in  which 
human  life  was  held  of  little  value,  mid  deccptiou  regarded  almost  as  an  accomplish-, 
mcnt.    See  Life  by  J.  H.  Jesse  (Loudon,  1862). 

SICHABD  OF  GIBEirCESTEB— in  Latin,  Ricardus  Corinensi8~&  well-known  early 
Eujjlish  chronicler,  was  born  at  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  c,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  family  or  circumstances.  In  135Q  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster — whence  he  is  sometimes 
called  the  "monk  of  Westminster" — and  remainetl  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities.  In 
Uie  prosecution  of  his  in  vest  Igationa  Richard  is  said  to  bare  visited  numerous  libraries 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  England,  and  we  know  for  certain  tliat  In  1891  he 
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obtained  n  license  from  Lis  alibot  to  visit  Rome.  lie  died  in  1401  or  1403.  Richard's 
principal  works  nrc  Uiatoria.  ab  Ilengista  ad  Ann.  1343,  iu  two  purts,  of  wbich  the  first 
(preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge)  treats  of  the  affhire  of  England  from  the 
Saxon  invasion  to  the  death  of  Harold;  two  theological  productions  (in  the  Peterborough 
library),  a  Uber  de  Qffieiit  EedeMaetieOt  and  a  TraUatm  super  Symbolum  MtJuB  et  Miitu»; 
aod  above  all  his  De  Situ  Bntannia,  a  troatiso  on  tlie  aiident  state  of  Great  Britain. 
This  work— of  wbicb,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nulheniicity  is  doubtful — 
was,  curious  to  say,  first  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of 
English  at  Copenhagen,  in  1747,  who  professt-d  to  have  discovered  it  iu  thero^al  library 
there,  and  who  sent  a  transcript  of  it,  together  with  a  "  fuc-siniile"  of  the  original,  to  the 
celebrated  English  antiquary.  Dr.  Stulteiey.  This  gentleman  published  an  analysis  of  it 
in  1757,  and  in  tlie  same  year  prof.  Bertram  pubhslied  the  whole  treatise,  along  with  the 
"remains"  of  Gildus  and  Nenuius,  under  the  title  Bi-itaniiicarvni  Qentium  JHttoria 
Antiquge,  Seriptorea  ti-es,  lUeardm  Carinennit,  Gildat  Badoniem,  Nenuiut  Bandioreruu. 
A  new  edition  with  an  English  translation  audandu  "fac-simiie,"  a  biography  of  the  sup- 
posed author,  appeared  at  London  iu  1849,  and  a  reprint  furms  oue  of  the  "Six  Old 
English  ChroaicIcB"  iu  Boliu'a  "Antiquarian  Library"  (1848).  If  we  could  feel  quite 
sure  Iliat  the  work  was  genuine,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  fur  the  study  of 
British  aud  Roman-British  antiquities,  but  uufoi-tunately  Berlram's  "original  "  (like  the 
"original "  of  Macphersou's  Osman  and  Joe  Smith's  Book  of  Mormon)  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  anybody  ever  saw  it  but  liiuiaelf,  so  that  Gib'ion's  praise,  "that 
he  [Richard]  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of 
the  14th  century,"  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

KICHABD  PLAHTAOEHST,  second  son  of  Johu  king  of  England,  was  bom  Jan.  5, 
1306.  In  1336  he  was  ci-caU-d  earl  of  ComwuH  by  his  brother  Heury  III.  In  133S  be 
put  himself  at  ths  head  of  the  partr  opposed  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whose  intluence  was 
at  tluit  time  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the  king.  Immense  wealth,  a  cahn,  practicul 
temperament,  and  a  shrewd  eye  for  his  own  worldly  iuterest  were  the  elements  whicli 
,  combined  to  make  Richard  Fhinlagcnct  a  considerable  power  in  the  state.  His  iofluenct; 
prevailed,  and  De  Burgli  was  driven  from  his  position  with  loss  both  of  honors  and 
estate.  In  1356  Richard  Plantagenet  was  elected  tiiuliir  king  of  the  Romans;  and  though 
his  election  was  disputed,  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chiii>elle.  Subsequently  he  exer- 
cised some  of  the  nominal  rights  which  belonged  to  his  sovereignty.  In  the  gi*eat 
struggle  which  took  place  between  Henry  III.  and  liis  nobles,  Ridiard  Plantagenet  at 
first  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator;  subsequently,  however,  he  took  a  decided  part  with 
his  brother  agamst  the  party  which  was  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  on  May  14. 
1264,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  that  leader  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  De  Montfort  shut 
him  up  in  Kenilworlh  cjistle,  from  which  he  was  released  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The 
rest  of  his  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  any  event  of  historical  importance. 
He  was  tbrtco  married:  in  1380  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke;  in  1343  to 
Bancliia  of  Provence,  sister  of  queen  Eleanor;  and  in  1367  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Theodoric  de  Falkmonte.  Ho  died  on  April  8, 1273.  His  ch:iracter  seems  to  liavo  been 
unmarked  either  by  great  virtues  or  great  vices. 

BICHARDS,  Jaheb,  1784-1838;  b.  Mass.:  graduated  at  Williams  college  1809;  at 
AndoTcr  theological  seminary  1812.  In  the  summer  of  1807  he,  with  Gonlon  Hale  and 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  were  accustomed  to  withdraw  to  nn  unfrequented  meadow  at  some 
distance  from  Williams  college,  and  beside  a  baystnck  to  confer  and  pray  to<;ctber  con- 
cerning missions  to  the  heathens.  The  spot  afterward  Iiecanie  liislorical,  and  is  now 
marked  by  a  neat  park  and  a  memorial  stone.  Mr.  Richards  was  one  of  the  six  orij^ual 
signers  of  the  memorial  on  missions  presented  to  the  general  association  of  MsEutaehu- 
setts  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  board.  His  name  and  that  of  Mr. 
Rice  were  afterward  withdrawn  "lest  the  assoeintion  should  txi  alarmed  nl  the  probable 
expense  of  supportino'  six  misRioDartcs."  In  1815  he  sailed  as  a  missionary'  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  H.  for  Ceylon.  In  1838,  having  long  been  out  of  health,  he  took  u  voyage 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died. 

RICHARDS.  Wri.LiAM,  178^-1847;  b.  Mass.:  graduated  at  Williams  college  1819. 
and  Anilover  theological  seminary  in  1^3;  embarked  the  Ranie  year  as  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  islands  accompanied  by  four  natives  educated  in  this  country.  In  1837  visited 
the  United  States,  in  1838  Ix'cnme  counselor,  interpreter,  and  chaplain  to  the  king;  and 
in  1843,  after  the  organization  of  an  indejiendent  government  on  the  ishmels,  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England.  In  1843  be  was  appointed  minister  of  public  iustiniction.  His 
influence  over  the  king  and  government  was  very  great. 

RICHARDSON,  a  co.  iu  s.e.  Nebniska,  adjoining  Kansas;  bounded  on  the  c.  by  the 
Missouri  river,  drained  also  by  the  Big  Nemaha  river  and  its  south  fork,  and  by  tlie 
Muddy  creek;  on  the  Atchinson  and  Nebraska  railroad;  about  550  sq.m  ;  pop.  '80, 
15,038—18,030  of  American  birth.  Tlie  surface  is  rolling  prairies  or  woodland.  Tlie 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat. 
Palls  City. 

RICHARDSON,  Benjamin  Ward;  b.  England.  1838;  educated  at  Anderson's  uni- 
Tersity,  Glasgow.   In  18S6  he  become  a  mtaober  of  the  ^y^|g^^^y^^@(9^'^4^D4 
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and  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  society  m  1867.  Amon^  his  scientific  discoveries  were  those 
of  a  speciul  poisonous  product  culled  tepUiu,  and  ihe  uppUcation  of  etlier  spray  for  Ibe 
local  ubolition  of  puin  ia  surglciil  openilious.  Dr.  Kichardsoa  has  published  many 
medical  and  scientitic  treatises,  coveriug  a  wide  ruDge  of  topics,  lie  was  for  some 
yeard  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Public  Health,  and  later  of  the  Social  Seienee  Bniea, 
He  is  officer,  fellow,  or  member  of  maoy  societies  in  Europe  and  America. 

RICHARDSON,  Charlbs,  lkd.,  1775-1865;  b.  Eucland;  published  in  1815  iffifs- 
trations  0^  Engliak  Philology.  H«  began  the  lexicographical  part  of  the  Encyelopadia, 
Jtetrapolttana,  but  the  work  was  uuspt-nded.  The  sepurale  publication  of  his  Diftionm-y 
fvas  begun  in  1835  and  completed  in  1887.  It  a  work  of  great  value.  In  1854  he 
publislu;d  a  book  On  the  Study  of  Languages. 

RICHARDSON,  Charles  Fbancis,  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
1871 ;  becama  literary  editor  of  the  A>w  York  Indepenamt  ia  187S,  associate  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  School  IHmet  in  1877,  and  in  1880  was  made  editor  of  a  new  litemry 
jourual  &ood  Litirntnre.  which  has  a  large  circulation.  He  was  one  of  the  two  editors 
of  The  Coilf,y€  Book;  ami  among  other  coDlributions  to  American  periodicals  wrote  an 
article  on  Ciimbridge,  Mass.,  ioT  Harper's  MonQdy  in  1870.  He  is  tlieautbor  of  A  Primer 
of  Amerieaa  Literature,  and  TJie  Choice  ff  Book^—in  wliicli  are  shown  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  excellent  literary  judgment. 

RICHARDSON,  Israel  B.,  1819-62;  b.  Burtington,  Vt.,  descendant  or  gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  graduiitc  of  West  Point  1841.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war,  was  brev.maj. 
for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war;  left  the  army  in  1855,  and  settled  in  Michigan.  In 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  went  out  as  col.  3d  Micliigan  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade 
at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull  Run,  and  a  division Tn  the  peninsula  campaign  under  gen. 
Sumuer.  He  rendered  importiiul  service  at  Manansas  and  South  Mountain,  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  at  Antletam. 

RICHARDSON,  Jaueb,  180&-51;  b.  Boston,  England,  traveled  extensively  in  Africa 
as  correspondent  of  a  Loudon  newspaper,  and  published  an  account  in  3  vols,  with  the 
title  Trateitin  the  Qitat  Xfeaert  of  Sahara.  This  book  gained  him  Ihe  appointment  of 
leader  in  a  new  expedition  into  central  Africa  in  1850,  joined  by  Bnrtli  aud  Overweg. 
He  succesfully  performed  the  journey  from  Tripoli  to  the  desert  of  Hammndah  and 
Bornoo,  but  death  si^tyed  his  progress  nt  Ungurulua.  In  1833  the  notes  made  on  tliis 
journey  were  published,  edited  by  Bayle  St.  John,  with  the  title  of  A  I<arraibM  tif  a 
Mission  to  Central  Africii. 

BICHABD80H,  Sir  John,  k.c.b.,  h.d.,  ll.d.,  etc.,  a  celebrated  traveler  and  natu- 
ralist, was  b.  Nov.  5,  1787,  at  Dumfries,  of  which  town  his  father,  Onbriui  Richnrdeon. 
nsq.,  was  several  years  provont.  In  fais  14th  year  he  left  the  academy  of  Dumfries  to 
atudv  at  tl>e  universiiy  of  Edinburgh,  witli  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  After 
obtaining  his  diploma,  Richardson  entered  the  royal  nav}',  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
Bssistant-surgeoD  to  the  Hiymplie  frigate,  in  which  he  was  present  at  the  Imttle  of  Copen- 
hagen. Some  lime  Inter,  the  Nympke  was  engiiged  in  the  blockade  of  the  Tagus,  when, 
after  twice  volunteering  to  go  in  the  boats  on  cutting-out  expeditions.  Richmxlson  was 
traoaferred  to  the  flag-ship.  After  the  convention  of  Cintra  the  slups  left  the  Taurus, 
and  Ricbanlsou  was  nominated  to  tlie  BloMom  sloop-of-war,  in  which  he  served  od  the 
coast  of  Africa,  lord  £xmouth  removing  bim  to  the  Bombay,  74.  in  1810.  His  next  set- 
vices  were  in  the  Crui»er,  on  the  Baltic  and  North  sen  stations;  afterward  surgeon  of  llie 
Ist  batttdion  of  myid  marines,  stationed  in  t'anada,  and  Inter  doing  service  in  Georgia,' 
Richardson  liaving  charge  of  the  iiospitai-ship  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  bngjide. 
His  next  appointment,  1819,  was  that  of  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  overland  expedi- 
tion under  Fmnklin.  In  1S23  Richardson  rcturm-d  to  England,  and  curly  in  18S4 
became  surgeon  to  the  rnyiil  marines  at  ChaMinm.  In  1825- '^7  he  accompanied  Frank- 
lin in  his  overland  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  ami  by  orders  of  the 
admiralty  was  detached  to  survey  the  const  between  that  river  ami  the  Coppermine,  ■ 
executing  the  task  with  singular  success  and  aliility.  On  returning  from  this  expedition 
lUchardson  resumed  his  duties  at  Cliatham,  remaining  there  till  his  promotion,  1888,  to 
be  physician  of  Haslar  hospital,  and  inspector  of  nnval  hospitals  and  fleets.  In  1846 
RIfmardson  I'eceived  the  honor  of  knighthood;  and  two  years  later,  moved  by  genuine 
friendship  and  unsuipasscd  self-devotion,  sc-t  out  to  search  for  and  if  po<^ibte  save  his 
former  traveling  companion,  sir  John  Franklin,  of  witom  nothing  bad  been  heard  for 
upward  of  two  ^ears.  On  March  25,  1848.  Rirharrlson,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Rue. 
departed  from  Liverpool  to  look  for  the  missing  expedition  between  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine  rivers.  Landing  at  New  York,  Richardson  hastened  bv  way  of  Montreal 
and  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mackenzie,  which  lie  descended,  nud 
then  turned  eastward  by  capes  Bathurst  and  Parrj'.  Contrary  to  former  experience,  the 
sea  toward  cape  Krusenstcrn  was  found  closely  packed  with  dangerous  drift-ice.  After 
immense  talior  the  piuly  reached  cape  Hearne,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
the  boats,  and  after  12  (lays'  fatiguing  march,  through  half -frozen  swamps  and  over  hills 
covered  with  snow,  succeeded  Vn  gaining  fort  Confidence,  at  the  north  point  of  Great 
Bear  lake.  Here  Richardson  spent  the  winter  in  sctentiflc  observations,  returning  to 
England  in  1849,  and  tcsiuuiog  his  duties  at  Haslar.   In  185S  Richardson  teudered  his 
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resi^BtioD,  after  48  years  of  almost  unexampled  activity  Id  the  poblic  Krvice.  Voved 
ID  all  liis  actions  by  a  liigh  sense  of  honor  find  sincere  piety,  possessed  of  the  most 
imselflsb  nature,  Rnd  a  mind  so  acute  as  almost  intuitiTely  to  form  correct  judgments, 
united  witli  the  Jiunnble  and  loving  disposition  of  a  child,  lUchardson,  during  iiis  long 
career,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  as  well  as  useful  men  of  the  present  cenuiry.  Up 
till  his  death,  June  5,  1665.  he  nosseswd  mucb  of  the  elnstlcity  of  youth;  and  wheneTer 
a  scientific  society  assembled,  he  was  found  leaving  iot  a  time  his  ^uiet  home  by  the 
lake  of  Orosmere  to  tnke  part  in  tlie  ileliberations. 

Richardson  was  a  ft:liaw  of  the  Ro^td  societies  of  London  and  Edinbnrgli,  of  the 
royal  jieogniphical  society,  member  of  the  geographical  society  of  Paris,  and  of  many 
other  literary  and  scienlinc  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  the  couiiiient  of  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica. He  contributed  largely  to  the  aecouDt  of  Franklin's  first  expedition  {Lond.  1888); 
and  to  that  of  the  second  expediEion  (Lond.  1628).  lu  1886  appeared  Fatina  Borrnili- 
Americana,  The  Fuh;  A  Boat  Voyiffe  throug/t  Ruperf$  Land  and  the  Aretie  Sen  (Lonil. 
1851) ;  TAs  Polar  Regions  (1861).  Besides  Koologlcal  appendices  to  the  voyages  of  Parry, 
Koss.  Back,  etc.,  his  contributions  to  the  journals  atm-transactiona  of  various  soidetiflB 
liave  been  very  numerous.  A  recent  work  is  the  Jfuwun  tf  Nalural  Uvitot%  ill  con- 
junction with  Reveral  other  distinguished  naturalists. 

RICHARDSON.  Richard,  1704r-81;  h.  Vs.;  became  n  land  snrveyor.  and  cora- 
maoded  a  regiment  in  the  Indian  Mrara  In  1775  he  whs  a  meml)er  of  tlie  C'liiirleston  coun- 
cil of  safely.  He  was  s  member  of  the  h^slative  council  of  South  Citrolina  1776,  and 
assisted  ia  forming  the  state  constitution.  He  resisted  lord  Cornwallis's  efforts  to  gaio 
him  over,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  captura  of  Charleston,  and  died  fi-um  the  effects  of 
the  privations  of  his  prison  life. 

BICHABSBOH,  Samuel,  the  first  grent  English  novelist,  wna  b.  in  Derby  in  the  year 
1689.  His  father,  though  originally  connected  with  a  higher  grade  of  sociely,  w'as  a 
joiner.  It  was  his  ambition  to  educate  his  son  for  the  church ;  but  for  this  the  means 
were  found  deltcient.  and  at  the  age  of  17,  witli  simply  such  an  education  as  a  countiy 
school  could  theo  farnisb,  the  young  man  fared  ff>rth  to  London,  where  he  became 
apprentice  to  one  John  Wilde,  a' printer.  In  the  discbarge  of  bis  business  duties  he  was 
exact  and  careful,  and  on  the  expiration  of  liis  apprenticehlp  he  became  foreman  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  ettablisliment.  Some  years  afterward  he  started  as  poiuter  on  his  own  account 
in  Salisbury  court.  Fleet  street;  and  on  finding  his  success  assured  he  wedded  Miss 
Allington  Wilde,  the  daughter  of  bis  late  employer.  After  her  death  in  1781  be  was 
agidn  married  lo  a  Miss  Leake.  By  each  lady  lie  was  blessed  with  six  children,  of  whom 
only  four  daughters  along  with  their  motlier  survived  him.  Throughout  Mc,  jn  his 
business  relations,  he  was  prosperous;  very  early  he  liad  influence  to  secure  the  lucra- 
tive post  of  printer  of  the  journals  of  tlie  house  of  commons;  in  17M  he  became  master 
of  the  stationer's  coinpimy :  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of  the  patent  of  king's 
printer;  hut  died  on  July  4  of  tlie  year  following. 

Kchardson's  genius  flowered  late.  Till  he  had  turned  50  his  relations  with  litera- 
ture, execpt  in  the  way  of  printing  it,  were  of  the  most  sliglu  and  amateur  kind ;  but  in 
1740  he  surprised  the  world  with  Iiis  Pamela,  which  had  instant  and  great  success.  Its 
continuation,  to  which  the  nuthor  was  stung  by  the  attempt  of  some  hungry  scribe  to 
make  a  men  I  or  two  by  the  issue  of  a  pretended  sequel.  entitliKl  Prntela  in  uigh  Life, 
was,  however,  pronounced  much  inferior.  Memorable  in  itself,  the  work  is  now  to 
most  readers  more  so  as  having  suggested  to  Fielding  his  Jriieph  Andrtm,  orliriiiaily 
conceived  as  a  parody  of  Rlchai^soii's  somewhat  prudish  monditics.  Tlio  ex()uisitene^ 
of  tlie  satire  was  not  appi-eciateil  by  Richardson;  aud  he  never  forgave  Fielding  for  it, 
or  could  speak  of  him  after  wiih  common  temper  or  patience. 

In  174S  be  issued  the  flrat  four  volumes  of  T/ie  History  of  Clarissa  Jlni^loiee — by  com- 
mon consent  his  mastci-piea' — a  work  which  in  its  proarrefs  to  coinpletinn  excited  the 
most  intense  interest.  His  third  aud  last  great  work.  T^e  Hixtory  of  fHi-  C/iarlt  *  Qrandi- 
wn,  was  published  in  1758.  Af  n-Avhole,  this  is  Icfs  in'tcrestlng  than  its  nredeccsAon; 
and  In  bis  representation  of  the  life  of  the  fKshionablo  classes,  of  which  ho  uad  no  clear 
personal  knowledge,  the  writer  rucjceds  but  indifferently. 

Richardson's  method  of  minuie.elalioration.  has-in  itself  some  tendency  toward  an 
effect  of  tedium;  moreover,  the  epistolary  vehicle  which  he  bus  chosen,  though  with 
certidn  advantages  of  its  own,  does  not  subserve  rapidity  of  movement;  and  as  his 
stories  run  to  immense  length,  their  perusal  involves  some  effort  of  patience.  But  iu 
the  depth  and  simplicity  of  his  sentiment,  his  profound  knowledge  of  tlie  heart,  and 
mastery  of  elemental  emotion,  there  are  singular  stmrees  of  atti'actit>n ;  and  in  virtue  of 
the  overwhelming  effects  of  pathos  in  which  the  interest  of  his  Clari»sa  culminates,  s 
place  must  always  be  assigned  him  among  the  very  few  potent  mastere  of  genuine  tragic 
passion.  His  specialty  lies  in  subtle  analysis  of  the  intricacies  of  female  mind  and 
emotion ;  and  in  this  particular  field  he  has  Kcnrcely  perhaps  been  surpassed.  A  curious 
sort  of  passionless  confidential  intimacy  with  women,  it  seems  from  his  earliest  years  to 
have  been  liis  instinct  to  cultivate;  tnrougliotit  life  he  was  the  renicr  of  a  circle  of 
female  friends  and  admirers,  who  came  to  him  with  their  little  delicate  secrets,  as  to  a 
kind  of  lay  father-ranfessor;  and  of  the  fruits  of  his  nice  obsi>rvation  of  Ihem  be  has 
given  us  to  the  full  in  his  novels.   The  success  of  these  is  said  to  have  tn^  iu  him  a 
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somewhat  iaordinate  vanity,  tlie  only  little  flaw  in  a  character  unusually  blameless  and 
amiable.  Of  works  of  less  importance  he  published,  besides  occHsional  coutributlons  to 
periodicals,  The  NtgoUiUio^s  vf  Sir  Thomat  Jtoe  in  hi*  Einbaiay  to  the  Ottoman  Pprte  from 
1631  to  1628  (1740,  fol.):  An  Edition  of  ^op'a  Fdbtet,  with  JteJUetiona ;  Phmtliar  IMter» 
to  and  from  several  Pernom  on  Businets  and  other  8ub)eet» ;  and  in  1804  lliere  appeared 
Jiis  Otrrttpondenoe  BeUetal  and  PuhHahed,  with  a  Biograplty  bff  Anna  Letitia  BarbatUd. 

RICHELIEU,  a  co.  in  s.  (Quebec,  baring  the  SL  Lawrence  river  for  Its  n.  and  n.w. 

■boundary,  and  the  Yamaska  river  on  the  e.  and  ae.;  intersected  in  the  w.  by  the  Riche- 
lieu river;  X90  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  20,048.  Its  surface  is  unevcD,  a  large  proportion  covemi 
with  forests.  Its  soil  is  clayey  and  productive  along  the  river  boitonis.  Blup-buildiug 
is  an  imiKirtant  branch  of  industrr,  and  engines,  mill  mochiueiy,  stoves,  plows, 
leather,  bricks,  etc.,  are  manufactured.   Co.  scat,  Surel. 

niCHERAND,  ASTHEi-ME,  Baron,  1779-1840,  b.  Prance;  graduated  at  the  Paris 
school  of  me<iicine;  In  1807  became  professor  of  surgical  pathology  in  tlie  faculty  of 
medicine.  During  the  oocnpstion  of  Paris  by  tha  allies  his  care  of  the  sick  gave  hun  a 
lilsh  reputation ;  and  he  was  made  a  baron  by  the  French  government.  His  chief  work 
is  nis  JfimcMux  EUtnenta  de  FhyzkAogit,  1801. 

BICH2LIEU,  Akmakd  Jean  du  Plessib,  Cardinal.  Due  de,  was  T>.  of  a  noble  but 

Impoverislied  fiimily  at  Paris.  Sept.  6,  1586,  and  was  educated  for  the  military  profes- 
sion at  the  coHege  de  Navan-e.  On  the  retirement  to  a  religious  life,  however,  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  held  the  bishopric  of  Lu?on,  Richelieu,  with  a  vit;w  to  succeeding  to 
this  preferment,  betook  hinuself  to  ecclesiastical  ettidics,  and  underwent  the  preiiminary 
ezaminatioQ  for  his  de^^ree  at  the  Sorbonnc.  In  1607  he  was  consccmtcd  bishop^  of 
Lu9on  at  Rome  by  cai-dmal  de  Givry,  in  presence  of  pope  Paul  V.,  and  for  some  time 
devoted  himself  7.caloiisly  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  bis  diocese.  At  tlic  stales- 
general  in  1G14,  being  appointed  ouo  of  the  representatives  of  the  clci;^,  lie  attracted  tho 
notice  of  the  queen-mother  by  nn  address  which  lie  delivcR-d  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  king,  Louis  XIII. ;  and  by  his  appointment  in  1016  as  secretary  at  war  and  foreign 
affairs,  the  wa^  seemed  opened  to  his  success  in  political  life;  but  iu  one  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  state  intrigue  common  at  that  period,  he  s>>oa  found  it  necessary  to  withdniw 
from  court,  and  return  to  his  diocese.  Meanwhile  a  rupture  occurred  between  the 
queen-mother  and  the  king,  and  llielielieu,  through  the  agency  of  a  vei-y  remarkable 
man— the  celebrated  Oupucbia  father  Joseph— whose  fortunes  thenceforward  were 
insepambly  united  with  those  of  Richelieu,  succee<led  in  effecting  their  reconciliation 
(Au^.  1620),  and  the  restoration  of  the  queen  to  her  position  at  court.  The  foundation 
of  Richelieu's  influence  iu  consequence  was  solidly  laid;  but  he  appears  to  have  acted 
with  much  tact  and  patient  forlieanmce.  He  formed  an  oiliauce  with  the  powerful 
favorite,  the  due  de  Luj'nes.  and  1623  was  named  cardinal,  and  two  yeais  iatw,  1824. 
he  was  made  niitiister  of  state — a  position  which,  aliliou<fh.  frequently  menaced,  and 
constantly  beset  by  every  variety  of  coui't  intrigue,  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  first  important  measure  was  the  conclusion  of  tho  uUiaucu  with  Bnghmd,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henrietta,  sister  of  the  king,  with  Chiules.  tJieu  prince  of  ales,  inlSlU. 
His  successful  conduct  of  ihc  war  of  the  Valtcline,  an  affair  of  much  delicacy  for  a  car- 
dinal, as  presenting  tlie  pope  him.self  as  the  auiagotiist  of  France,  tended  »till  more  to 
eti-engthen  his  power.  His  enemies,  however,  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities of  uuderiniuing  his  influence,  and  even  of  bringing  about  his  death.  Tlie  queen 
withdrew  her  fnvor,  and  the  kinji,  while  he  trusted  him  implicitly,  never  ceased  to  fear 
him.  The  crisis  of  the  stniggle  took  place  Dec.  11,  1630,  when  Richelieu  himself 
believed  that  his  fute  was  inevitable.  His  disgmce,  indeed,  hod  been  decided;  the  king 
feuing  to  meet  him  face  to  ftu:e,  had  refused  him  hb  audience.  His  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  to  the  king  at  the  Luxemlwurg  were  defeated;  but  Louis,  iu  his  weak  fear  i  f 
Richelieu  having  withilniwn  lo  Versailles,  the  cardinal  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
audience,  and  having  once  effectually  overborne  the  weakness  and.  akinncd  the  fear  of 
the  sovereign,  his  supremacy  remained  from  that  day  flnnly  and  irrevocably  established. 
Tliis  famous  day  is  known  ns  L«  Jvirnee  des  Dupes. 

The  administration  of  Richelieu  f{)rms  nn  epoch  in  the  history  of  tho  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  as  well  as  of  her  relations  with  other  countries.  It  is  memorable 
for  several  great  measures,  or  series  of  measures,  through  which  the  posture  of  affairs 
underwent  a  complete  and  permanent  change.  Of  tlie.se,  the  first  and  the  most  lasting 
In  its  results  was  that  by  which  the  ah»>Iute  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  establishecr 
From  the  mediteval  period  the  power  of  the  French  kings  had  been  controlled  and,  in 
many  coses  overridden  by  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles;  and  in  the  stormy  con- 
flicts of  the  16th  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  centuries,  the  power  of  the  crown 
had  often  been  reduced  to  a  cipher.  By  a  Buccps.<iion  of  vigorous  and  energetic  and,  it 
must  be  added,  not  unfrequcntiy  un^^cnipulous  measures,  Richelieu  succeedcil  iu  break- 
ing down  the  political  power,  and  subduing  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  the  great 
families;  the  heads  of  several  among  which  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  while  not  a 
few  were  condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment.  Among  his  most  inveterate  and 
most  powerful  adversaries  was  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  hrotlier  of  the  king;  but 
lUchefieu  triumphed  over  him.  and  even  the  queen-mother,  Maria  de  Medicis, 
was  obUged  to  bow  before  the  unbending  spirit  of  Richelieu,  and  to  withdraw  into  exile 
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nt  Cologne;  and  Richelieu,  at  the  close  of  bis  cnreer,  deliverod  up  Uie  royal  authoritr. 
>^'hich  he  \ind  wielded  for  18  years,  idmost  without  a  blugle  constitutional  ciieck  upou 
its  absolute  exercise. 

Another  of  the  ^reat  enterprises  of  this  minister  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot 
party  us  n  politiciir  power,  and  n  rival  of  the  throne  in  France.  Tha  sloge  and  capture 
of  Rocliclle,  which  bu  conducted  in  person  (1628),  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
other  Huguenot  strongholds.  Rictieiieu,  however,  secured  for  the  Huguenot  body  a 
certain  iiiuasure  of  religious  tolenitinn ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  confessed  to  have  used  bis 
success  in  this  conflict  with  moderation. 

In  the  exleruai  rehitinns  of  France,  the  great  object  of  all  his  measures  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  jiropoiiderance  of  Austria.  With  this  view  be  did  not  hesituie  to  foniout 
the  internal  disaffectioos  of  (Jermuny,  even  allying  himself  wilh  Ibis  design  wilh  the 
German  Proiestants,  and  even  with  the  great  cliampion  of  the  Prnlestant, cause,  Oustaviis 
of  Sweden;  and  in  connection  with  his  anti-Au»trian  policy,  he  also  look  part  wilh  the 
disaffected  Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands.  His  designs  on  Belgium,  however, 
failed  of  success.  With  similar  views  iie  lent  bis  support'lo  the  revolt  of  Catalonia 
against  Philip  IV.,  and  sent  an  army  into  Piedmont;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  foreign 
policy  to  which  he  adhered  with  such  pciiiuacity  to  the  very  end  of  liis  life. 

His  internal  administiiuion  of  Fnince  has  been  severely  criticised.  He  was  reckless 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  agiunst  liis  CDcmius,  and  the  expenditure  which 
Ilia  foreign  wars  entailed  leil  to  many  and  oppressive  impositions.  Hta  own  personal 
expenditure  was  magnificent  even  to  prodigality,  but  he  is  acquitted  of  all  sordid 
schemes  of  self  ■aggrandizement. 

Richelieu  died  at  Paris,  D6c.  4,  1643.  Kotwithstanding  his  many  distmcting  occupa- 
tions, the  writings  which  he  left  behind  fill  several  volunica.  Some  of  these,  ascelical 
or  controversial,  were  written  before  his  entrance  into  political  life.  Of  his  later  writings, 
his  Tettammt  Fi/lttique  and  bis  Memoirs  have  atlraclt^  much  notice.  He  even  indulged 
occasiouatly  in  liieiature.  and  wrote  two  plays  of  indifli-rent  reputation.  His  leltei-s  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  full  of  interest.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature,  aud 
to  him  France  owes  the  establishment  u£  the  royal  printiug  presses  and  the  foundation 
of  the  French  academy. 

RICHLAND,  a  co.  in  8.o,  Illinois,  drained  by  the  Little  Wabash  river  and  Fnxand 
Bonpas  creeks,  tniverscd  by  the  Ohio  and  Miivtmippi  and  the  Grayville  and  Unttoon 
railroads;  about  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  15,546—14,644  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  arc  com, 
oats,  and  wheat.   Co.  scat,  Olney. 

mCHLAND,  a  pansh  in  n.e.  Louiiuana,  drained  by  Bceuf  bayou  ami  Biff  creel:: 
Interscoted  by  the  North  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad;  840  sq.m.-{  pop.  '80,  8,440—8.300 
of  American  birth,  6,286  colored.  Cotton,  corn,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Chief  town, 
BayviUe. 

RICHLAND,  a  co.  in  n,  central  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Black  and  Clear  forks  of  the 
Mohican  river;  iiitersccled  by  the  Pittsburg.  Fori  Wayne  and  Cbicniro,  the  Atljmtic 
and  Great  Western,  and  the  Sandusky  mrlroiids;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  C6,306— E8. 749  of 
American  bivth.  'The  soil  is  unusually  ferlile;  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  butter,  iuap!e 
sugar,  end  cattle  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Slansfield. 

RICHLAND,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  drained  hy  the  Watorce  and  Congarce 
rivers.  whii;b  unite  to  form  the  Santee,  and  by  the  Broad;  mteraected  by  the  CharTotle, 
Columbia  and  Augusta  aud  other  railroads;  470  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  25,583—14.737  of 
American  birlli,  19,396  colored.  The  surface  is  slightly  hilly;  cotton,  corn,  and  pork 
are  the  chief  prodncts.    Co.  scut,  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  sttite. 

RICHLAND,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Wieconsin  river  and  Engle 
and  Pine  ci-eeks;  on  the  Pine  River  Valley  and  Btevcnss  Puiutrailrcad;  about  600  sq.m.: 
pop.  '80,  18,174r—16.298of  American  birui.  Thesurface  is  rolling  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  arc  com,  wheat,  oata,  hops,  and  live  stock. 
Co.  seat,  Richland  Center. 

RICHMOND,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Georgia,  bordering  on  South  CnnOina;  drained  by 
by  the  &ivimnah  river,  its  n.e.  boundary,  anil  several  creeks;  intersected  bv  the  Central  nnd 
the  Georgia  railroads;  830  aq.m.;  pon.  '80.  84,569—88,111  of  American  birth,  17,483 
colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the  staples. 
Granite  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Augusta. 

RICHMOND,  a  co.  in  New  York,  consisting  of  Stnten  Island,  in  New  York  bay, 
divide<l  from  New  Jersey  by  Statcn  Island  sound  and  Kill  van  EuU  biiy;  from  Long' 
Island  by  the  Nanows;  about  65  sq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  88,804— 36,038  of  American  birth. 
Statcn  Island  ia  about  14  m.Ioug.  Thesurface  Is  bill}*,  andconlaitis  iron.  Thesccncr^ 
is  beautiful.  There  are  many  fine  residences  and  villas  of  New  York  Lusiners  men. 
The  soil  is  fertile.   The  piincipal  productions  are  corn  and  hay.   Co.  seat,  Richmoud. 

RICHMOND,  a  co.  in  b.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  South  Carolina;  between  the 
Lumber  river  on  the  e.  and  the  Pede«  on  the  w. ;  traversed  bv  the  Carolina  Central  rail- 
road; about  775  sq.m.;  pop,  '70,  13,882 — 6,598  colored,   "the  surra<^^^^|i^  and 
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heavily  timbered.   The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.    Tiic  principal  productions  ore  cotton,  com, 


RICHMOND,  a  co.  in  Nova  Scotia,  including  the  s.  part  of  Cnpe  Breton  island,  also 
Ariciiat  and  two  or  tliree  other  small  islands;  iutersectcd  by  St.  Peter's  canal;  623 
sqjn. ;  pop.  '71,  14,628.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  iiihabitunts.  Co.  seat, 
ArichaL 

RICHMOND,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Rappahannock  river;  about  173 

am. ;  pop.  '80,  7,188—8,434  colored.   The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  The 
1  is  fmilQ  in  parts.   The  principal  productions  are  corQ  and  wheat.   Oyster  Sabing 
Is  largely  pursued.  Co.  seat,  Warsav. 

RICHMOND,  a  CO.  In  s.  Quebec,  dtoined  1^  the  St.  Frauds  and  other  rivers,  and 
intersected  by  the  Grand Truiw  railroad;  556  sq.ra.;  pop.  '71, 11,318.  Wheat, outs, hay, 
and  cattle  are  the  staples.  Water-power  is  abundant  and  there  are  many  manufactured 
articles.   Copper  ore  and  building  stone  nrc  found.    Co.  suat,  Ricliinoud. 

BIOHHOHS,  a  market  t.  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  43  m.  n.w.  of  York.  The  parish  cburcli 
is  chiefly  in  Gothic,  but  partly  in  Norman  aichilecture;  the  grammar-school  has  uii 
en<lowment  of  £370  a  year,  and  attached  to  it  are  six  scholarships.  Though  the  trade  uf 
liiclimond  is  now  much  less  extensive  than  in  eirlier  ages,  iron  and  brass  founding  and 
tanning  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  a  paper  and  several  com  mills.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.   Pop.  of  municipal  borough  in  '71, 4,443. 

The  earldom  of  Richmond  was  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  his  kinsman,  Alan  ■ 
Rufus,  couut  of  Bretagne;  but  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown  when  Henry,  carl 
of  Uiclimond.  succeeded  Richard  III.  ns  Henry  VII.  The  title  of  duke  of  Richmond  was 
afterward  conferred  by  Chark-a  II.  upou  bis  son  Charles  Lennox,  in  wbose  family  it 
still  remains.  The  castle,  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery,  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  river.    In  the  vicinity  ore  some  ruins  of  a  small  monastery,  founded  in  1358. 

KICHXOKD,  a  rising  t.  of  Surrey,  10  m.  w.s.w.  of  London  by  railway,  stands  partly 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  Riclimond  hill,  and  partly  on  the  level  right  bank  of  tlie 
Tlinmcs.  The  riuu  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  vicinity  is  seen  with  advantage  from  the 
terrace,  which  stretches  along  the  brow  of  the  bill.  The  parish  chnrcli  coutnins  tlie 
tombs  of  Thomson  the  poet,  and  of  Edmund  Kean  the  tragedian.  The  banks  of  ttie 
Thames  are  studded  with  villas,  and  around  the  town  are  numerous  nurseries  and  kitchen 
gardens.  Fop.  71,  15,118,  who  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  by  provitling  for  tho 
wants  of  the  immense  number  of  visitors  and  pleasure-aeekeiB  who  frequent  me  town, 
especially  during  summer. 

Ricbmoud.  which  was  formerly  called, Scheen  or  Sheen,  received  its  prcstmt  name 
from  Henry  VII.,  who  named  it  after  his  own  eai'ldom.  It  was  a  royal  residence  in  the 
time  of  Ucury  I.,  and  since  that  time  the  sovereigns  of  Eogliuid  have  frequently  resided 
here,  and  here  Edward  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth  died.  Richmond  perk,  8  m.  in 
circuit,  is  open  to  the  public. 

BICHKOHD,  a  city  of  Indiana,  on  the  e.  fork  of  Whitewater  river,  70  m.  n.w.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  focus  of  several  railways.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Friends  in 
1818.  The  river  givC3  water-power  to  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  flour,  and  several  exten- 
sive implement  factories.  Richmond  has  a  brisk  trade  witli  a  fertile  and  populous 
country.  There  are  20  churches  and  8  newspapers.  Pop.  '60,  6,608:  '70,  9,446:  '75, 
11,379. 

RICHMOND  (ante),  a  city  in  e.  Indiana,  68  m.  e.  of  Indlanapnlls,  93  m.  s.c.  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  41  m.  w.  of  Dayton,  Obio;  pop.  '80,  13,748.  It  Is  the  co.  sent  of  Wayne 
CO.,  on  tlie  Cincinnati,  Ricbmond  and  Cbicaj^o  railroad,  the  Columbus,  Cbicagoandlndt' 
ana  Central,  and  the  Cinciunnli,  Ricbmona  and  Fort  Wayne.  It  has  good  educational 
advantages,  a  public  libmry  of  10,000  vols.,  with  a  scientific  association,  and  ti  museum, 
2  theaters,  sevenU  public  hnlls,  and  street  railways.  There  are  8  nntinnal  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  a  steam  flrc-departracnt,  and  excellent  dniinage.  It 


meutand  a  library  of  8,500  vols.,  or^nized  1859;  open  to  both  sexes,  and  under  tho 
direction  of  tbe  society  of  Friends,  It  is  Uie  place  of  yearly  meeting  fur  the  Friends 
in  Indiana.  It  Is  also  (he  sent  of  2  Lntlieran  and  3  Roman  Catholic  schools,  anrl  a  busi- 
ness coUejre.  In  the  n.e.  section  are  the  county  fair  ground?,  S3  acran  in  extent,  "riie 
slauiihtering  of  ho^  is  an  important  industry.  It  has  43  beneTolcnt  associations;  S 
charitable  organizations,  conducted  solely  by  ladies;  also  an  orphans'  home,  and  a  home 
for  friendless  women. 

BICSKONS,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  James  river,  at  tbe  bean 
of  tide-water,  150  ni.  from  its  mouth;  lot.  37°  33'  17"  n.,  lon^.  77°  37'  28"  w.;  100  m.  s. 
of  Washington,  picturesquely  situated  on  tbe  Riclimond  and  Shockoe  hills,  on  tbe  lowei 
falls  of  tbe  James  river,  and  regiilarir  laid  out  and  built,  and  surround«]  with  beautiful 
scenery.  The  capitol  in  a  stately  building  in  tbe  center  of  a  park  of  8  acres,  the  giounds 
of  which  are  ornamented  wltb  trees  and  statuary.  There  are  also  handsome  stale  and 
county,  edifices,  penitentiary,  theater,  orphan  asylum.  50  cburchcs,  8  colleges,  7  daily 
and  14  other  newspapers,  several  cotton  and  tobacco  factories,  exten^v^  flouring-fa^s, 
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forges,  f  umsicn,  and  madilne-abops.   Tobacco  and  flour  arc  the  prinrlpal  artides  of 

export  from  Richniond.  Vessels  dniwing  10  ft.  cim  couic  witbiu  u  mile  of  the  center 
of  tlie  city;  tlioac  of  IS  ft.  to  3  m.  bdow.  A  caiiul  ruuod  tlic  falls  eivcs  a  rlvur  navigor 
tina  200  m.  fiullier,  and  a  cunal  and  Bcveral  milways  connect  it  wltli  the  great  uetirork 
of  soutliera  railways.  Richmond  was  founded  iu  174'i.  lu  IHll  Ihebumiug  of  a  tlieater 
destroyed  the  lires  of  70  persons,  iucludin"  tlie  governor  of  the  stiitc.  lu  June,  1861, 
it  HT&s  selected  as  the  confeaeratu  capital,  aud  from  that  period  was  Ihc  objective  point 
of  a  aericfl  of  formidable  military  expeditions  for  its  oi|>trire,  under  genends  McDowell. 
McCklluu,  Btimside,  Hootccr,  Meafle.  and  Gnmt.  and  defondeil  by  gen.  Lee  with  a  larire 
anay  and  formidjiblc  lines  of  foi'tifications,  unlil  the  seizure  of  the  lines  of  suppW 
tby  goaerals  Grant  aud  Slieridim  compelled  its  evucuntion  after  a  series  nf  saogninary 
iMtilee,  April  8. 1865.  A  coQ^enible  portion  of  tiie  city  was  destroyed  by  the  retreating 
coofedenites.    Pop.  '60,  87,810;  70,  51,088. 

RICHMOND  (a»te),  became  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1779,  thon|h  then 
only  a  small  villjige.  Here  the  convention  to  ralify  the  fe<leral  constitution  met  ni  17*^ 
and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  other  important  political  gatherings,  national  party 
ctmventioDs,  etc.  April  17.  1861,  the  staJc  of  Virginia  seceded  from  tlieUDioo;  and  July 
SO.  Richmond  was  the  scene  of  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  confederate  coiigresH,  being 
appointed  the  capital  of  the  confedi'mcy,  a  position  which  it  held  during  the  rebellion. 
At  this  time  the  confwicmte  forces  in  Virginia  numbered  60,000  men,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  gen,  Joseph  E.  JolmsUpn,  and  thenceforward  until  the  cloee  of  the  war,  Rich- 
mond continued  to  be  a  chief  point  of  attack  by  tlie  federal  forces.  The  destruclioo  to 
the  city  during  the  evacuutiun  of  April  8,  1885,  waa  chiefly  in  the  business  section,  aud 
inclmled  as  many  as  1000  tiuildli^;  which,  with  that  of  other  pro^terty.  Involved  a  loBs 
estimated  at  $8,w0.000.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  re-hullding  wus 
begun,  iiud  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  Five  bridges  across  the  James  river  curnect 
liichmond  with  Spring  hill  and  Miioclieater,  the  latter  town  Cintainiiig  two  ttne  cotton- 
niiils.  Within  u  few  bouiV  ride  of  the  city  are  several  battle-fields  uud  national  cemc- 
leries.  The  Tredegar  iron-works  covering  15  acres,  were  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  cannon  during  tlie  existence  of  the  contedemcy,  aud  are  now  among  the  most  impor- 
tant iron- works  in  the  country.  The  GaIl<Hn>  and  Haxall  tiour-milTs  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Hollywood  cemetery,  iu  the  w.  part  of  the  city  ia  an  interesting 
spot,  as  well  for  Its  histori.c  memories  and  personal  asaoctatious.  as  for  its  natural  and 
artificial  beauties.  An  interesting  monument  is  that  which  marks  thegrave  of  president 
Jnmes  Monroe.  Here  also  lies  gen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart,  who  commanded  Lee's  cavalry  dur< 
Jng  the  rebellion;  while  hundreds  of  confederate  dc;ul  rest  wlibin  the  portion  of  the 
jcenictery  appointed  for  the  soldiers.  Monroe  and  Marshall  parks  are  resjiectively  at  the 
'e.  nnd  w.  ends  of  the  city.  Libby  prison  anc^  Castle  Thunder,  used  during  tlie'war  as 
militarjr  prisons,  are  now  tobacco  warehouses.  The  state  capitol  is  built  iu  tlie  Qneco- 
composite  style  of  architectare,  with  a  portico  of  loufe  ooliuniis:  tlie  plan  was  drawn 
after  tluit  of  the  MnuvH  earrfe  at  Nisnies,  in  Fnince,  and  was  supplied  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. In  the  center  of  tlie  building  a  square  ball  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  beneath 
which  is  Himdon's  atalue  of  Washini^n.  of  marble,  life-size,  representing  liim  In  his 
genei-al's  uniform.  On  the  esplanade,  nenr  the  capitol  square,  is  Cniwford's  famous 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  llnest  bronzes  in  tiie  world. 
Horse  aud  rider  are  of  colossal  size,  the  aniinul  half  thrown  buck  upon  its  haunches;  the 
statue  rises  from  a  massive  grnniie  pedestal,  and  is  surrounded  l>y  bronze  figures  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Tlionias  Jefferson,  Jolin  Marshall,  and  other  eiliinent  Virginiauii.  St. 
John's  Episcopal  church  is  famous  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Vii^inla  CuuveotioD  of 
.1775,  which  decided  the  attitude  of  the  colony,  nnd  in  which  Patrick  Henrj- made  his 
celebrated  speech,  ending — "  I  know  not  what  course  oUiers  niny  tnke;  but  us  for  nie, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  nie  deatli! "  This  clinrcu  was  also,  in  17t».  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  convention  wliich  nitifled  the  fedcnil  constitution.  The  "Monumental  "  church 
Wiis  built  on  the  site  of  the  Richmond  theater,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811.  Five  lines  of 
railroad  intersect  at  Richmond,  aud  there  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  connecting  the 
city  with  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphin,  and  New  York.  The  population  of  Rich- 
mood  in  1880,  was  63,808.  The  mimufacturcs  included  iron-works,  cignr  fnctoric!<. 
Qoach  and  wagon  factories,  sugar-reflneries,  foundries,  machine-sliops,  furniture,  sheet- 
ing and  shirtinjiis,  stoneware,  etc.  The  cit^'  is  generally  well  laid  out,  and  well  built, 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas;  in  the  husuies'i  quiu'Ier  are  solid  and  handsome  struct- 
ures, and  the  private  residences  arc  usually  built  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  lawn's. 
The  river  view  is  fine  at  many  points,  particularly  on  Ltbbv  hill  (Marshall  park).  In 
*he  state  library  are  about  40,0U0  volumes,  nnd  this  Institution  contains  many  vuluablc 
id  interesting  historical  portraits.  Tlie  cnstom-Iiouse  nnd  ixist-office  are  combined  in 
,  fine  granite  stnicture.  The  medical  college  is  n  characteristic  opwimen  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  Near  this  building  is  the  Bmckenbrougli  bouse,  now  nscd  as  a  school,  hnt 
during  the  war  occupied  byj^erson  Davia  in  his  official  capacity  as  president  of  the 
ooufederacy. 

RICHMOND.  Charles  Hekbt  Gordon  Lenkox,  Duke  of,  b.  Whitehall.  England, 
1818;  eldest  son  of  the  5th  duke  of  Richmond :  graduate  of  Christ-church,  Oxfonl,  1888; 
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interest.  He  performed  tneduiics  of  aid-de-cnmp  to  ttie  duke  of  Wellington,  and  tis- 
count  Hai'dinge;  ba»  been  president  of  ihe  poor  Liw  board,  and  privy  ctnincilor.  .lu 
I860  he  succeeded  liis  futher  aa  duke  of  Uicbmond;  became  dtike  of  Gordoo  187tt.  Ue 
vos  prcsideot  of  the  board  of  trade  in  Pismeli's  cubtnet,  lB07-e,  leader  of  tbe  coDBenra- 
tive  party  in  tlie  bouse  of  peers  1870,  and  in  tlie  3d  Disraeli  miniBtry  1674,  became  Iwd 

fireeidcnt  (if  tlie  council.   He  favored  the  bill  for  iibollsbing  chuv^  patrooage  tn  ficot- 
and,  and  in  1875  introduced  tbe  agricullurel  holdings  bilL 
RICHMOND,  CouKTKSB  or.   Bee  Beaufort,  Makoabet. 

RICHMOND,  Deaw,  1804-66;  b.  Vt. ;  received  only  a  common  achool  education, 
but  acquired  much  information  by  reading.  At  an  early  age  be  removed  lo  New  York, 
became  interested  in  political  matters,  was  an  active  democrat,  and  obtained  grent  influ- 
ence in  the  state  politics.  He  refused  to  accept  any  public  office  for  himself.  While  a 
boy  he  entered  the  business  of  manufacturing  salt  at  Sniias,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1842  opened 
a  produce  busiiiesB  in  Builalo.  Here  he  became  wealthy,  and  held  office  in  ecverai  cor- 
porations.  In  1858  lie  was  made  Tioe-president,  and  io  1804  president  o(  tlie  New  York 
Central  rnllroad. 

RICHMOND.  Lbgh,  1779-1837;  b.LiTCipooI;  gndtuted  at  TrinitT  'college,  Cam- 
bridge. 1794;  ordained  In  1797;  liecame  curate  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1796;  chaphiin  to 
the  Lock  liospital,  London,  1805.  and  tlie  same  year  rector  of  Turvcv.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest evangelical  preacher.  He  published  as  tracts  'J7ie  Dawyman'g  bavghter.  Hie  Negro 
Servant;  The  Young  Cotlager.;~~(Ann€U»  of  the  B)or).  Before  1849,  four  m'ilion  of  copiesof 
the  Dairyman's  Daughter  had  been  issued  in  19  lasguagos.   He  puhlielied  a^aoPemititof 

Engli»h  Church  and  Domeetie  Portraiture. 

BICHTES,  Jeait  Paitl  Friedhich,  better  known  as  "  Jean  Paul."  n  German  humor- 
ist and  sentimentnlist  of  the  greatest  sinjnilarity,  hence  called  by  his  countrymen  Der 
Bins^  (the  unioue),  was  b.  at  Wnnsiedel,  in  BaTariti,  Mar.  21,  1768.  His  father,  vho 
was  a  poor  schoolmnster  at  the  period  of  Richter's  birth,  Bul>scquently  became  parish 
priest  at  Schnvamnbach,  on  the  baale;  but  his  circumstances  always  remained  straisht- 
eiied,  and  lie  died  burdened  with  debt,  while  tiisson  was  attt-nding  the  symnasiumntHof. 
Nevertheless,  Richter  went  to  tbe  university  of  L,eipsic  in  1780  to  studfy  theolo^,  which 
did  not  prevent  him  from  roving  freely  over  the  whole  circle  of  literature.  Tlie  exact 
extent  of  his  BCholarly  acquirements  cannot  well  be  ascertained;  his  studies  were  never 
systematic,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  deeply  read  in  any  single  branch  of  learn- 
ing, but  he  carried  in  his  head  or  in  his  note-books  a  vast  confused  miscellany  of  facts, 
literary,  scientifle,  philosophical,  and  theological,  and  strewed  them  wilh  oriental  pro- 
fusion over  the  pages  of  his  works,  where  they  do  duty  as  metaphors,  or  il  last  rations 
after  the  most  grotesque  and  wonderful  fashion.  The  English  satirists,  Pope.  Swift,  and 
Young,  appear  to  have  Iwen  special  favorites  witlihim;  and  among  his  own  countrymen, 
Ilamanc  and  Hippel.  But  the  most  marvelous  thing  aliout  his  sludent-life  whs  not  the 
extent  or  variety  of  his  reading,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  tlie  heart  to  rend  at  all!  During 
tlie  whole  time  lie  was  plunged  in  the  most  miserable  poverty.  He  could  hardly  get  u 
single  private  pupil,  and  passed  many  a  day  without  tasttngfond.  Hungerwas,  intrutli. 
Ills  constant  companion.  In  desperation  he  betool:  bimselfto  literature  for  a  subsistence, 
but  it  was  long  before  be  won  recognition.  His  first  compo!;Uion,  Dat  Lnh  der  Dummheit 
(The  Prai.se  of  Folly),  modeled  on  the  Morim  Encomium  of  Erasmus,  could  not  find  a  pn1>- 
lisbqr;  his  second,  written,  he  tells  us,  while  he  was  surrounded  by  "nnpaid  debts  and 
unsoled  boots,"  &rmldndi)ie7i^  Proeme  (Greenland  Lawsuits,  3  vols.,  Berl.  1788-85),  did 
succeed  in  getting  itself  published  but  not  read,  and  at  length  the  heroic  fortitude  of 
Bichter  gave  way.  In  1785  he  fled  from  the  city  lo  avoid  incarcenilton  for  debt,  and 
took  rcf U}^  with  hte  mother  at  Uof.  Here  his  circumstanocs  were  little  better:  and  in 
1786  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  tutorship  al  Topen  in  the  family  of  Herr  von  Oerthel.  In 
1790,  at  the  request  of  several  families  of  SehwRrzeiibach,  he  removed  thither  to  lake 
charge  of  the  raucation  of  their  children,  and  lived  in  this  way  as  a  private  schoolmaster 
for  some  vears.  Meanwhile,  he  had  not  given  up  authorship.  In  1788,  appeared  at 
Gera  his  Avtwahlam  dee  leufele  Papieren  (Selection  from  the  Devil's  Papers),  which,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  its  captivatmg  title,  did  not  prove  more  popular  then  its  predecessors. 
Richter  seemed  destined  to  failure  as  a  writer.  His  sarcastic,  farglancing,  and  gro- 
tesquely sportful  humors  were  so  nnllke  anything  else  in  literature,  and  so  oddly,  not  to 
sar  extravngsHtly,  expressed,  that  the  mass  of  readers  could  make  nothing  of  tfam  at 
all.  and  perhaps  charitably  regarded  the  author  as  crazy.  But  in  1798  tbe  turning-point 
in  his  fortunes  and  fame  occurred.  In  that  year,  a  work  which  he  bad  published  at 
Berlin,  Die  Urmeh&are  Loge  (The  Invisible  Lodge),  and  which  was  a  sort  of  romance 
based  on  his  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  proved  unexpectedly  siiccMsful.  and  Richter 
began  to  crow  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  sight  of  gold.  It  was  followed  by  ^MTMrut 
(4  vols.,  Berl.  1794),  the  work  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  out  of  Germany; 
Quintua  Fixlein  (Baireuth,  1796);  Biograph^he  BeluMigungenttnterderOMmaehaleeiner 
Bieein  (Biograpliical  Recreations  under  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess,  BerL  1796);  Blvmen-, 
Fruekt-,  nnd  DorneTietueke  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces,  4  vols.,  Berl.  1796-^, 
tike  opening  cliapter  of  which  contains  his  magnificent  "Dream  of  tbe  Dead  Christ,'' 
translated  into  English  by  Carlyte;  Jabel-senior  {The  Parson  in  Jubilee.  1797),  and  Da* 
CtmpanarthcU  (Erfurt,  1TO8),  a  work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whiclratli»ct<jd  tbe 
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nc^lce  and  won  for  its  author  the  friendship  of  Herder.  Richter  was  now  one  of  the 
greatest  celobrities  of  Oermany ;  his  books  had  become  quite  the  rage,  especially  among 
educated  women.  Ho  himself,  too,  was  pcrsoDally  a  great  favorite;  Uiere  was  some- 
thing in  his  conversation  and  nianner  so  winaing,  ioyoua,  and  charmingly  tender,  that 
it  escited  not  only  friendship  but  love.  We  reau  of  one  brilliant  woman,  Charlotte  von 
Kalb,  who  acljually  sought  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  order  that  she  might  raairy  Richter; 
and  of  another  who  committed  suicide  beciiusehe  would  nut  return  bur  unlawful  passion. 
Tliis  last  incident  affected  Richter  profoundly.  He  was  not  only  perfectly  iuoocenl  hi 
nil  bis  relations  witli  tlie  other  sex, 'but  pure  and  Iiigh-miuded  to  a  degree,  and  he  had 
Tcmonstratcd  with  the  unhappy  maiden  in  the  most  wise  and  delicate  mftnner.  In  1801. 
■ftfter  be  had  become  famous,  be  married  Caroline  Mayer,  datighter  of  prof.  Mayer  at 
Berlin,  and  with  his  young  wife  traveled  about  Qermanj;  a  good  deal,  visited  Uoetiie 
iiud  Schiller,  with  neither  of  whom,  however,  be  Ix.'came  intimate,  and  formed  a  closer 
iicquaiiitance  with  old  Gleim,  Wieiand,  etc. ;  but  ultimately  settled  at  Baireuth,  in 
Bavaria,  where  he  devoted  his  time  with  the  most  honorable  assiduity  to  work.  His 
aerial,  fantastic,  many-hued  creations — liis  solemn  Images  of  gloiy  and  gloom — hii  riant 
humors — hie  burlesque  speculations  on  life,  manners,  and,  indeed,  on  the  omae  tabile — 
his  ionumerabte  deseriplioDs  of  nature,  soft-gUtteriagaswith  morning  dew,  flowed  from 
him  as  from  Inextiausuble  fotmtalns.  The  production*  belonging  to  his  later  period  of 
a  humorous  kind  are:  21to»  (4  vols.,  Bcrl.  180(M),  considci-ed  by  Richter  himself  his 
greatest  work;  Flegd  Jahre  (hsppily  rendered  by  Cariyie  "  Wild  Oats,"  4  vols.,  TQb. 
1804-5);  KaUenAerger's  Badereise  (2  vols.,  Heidelb.  18(W);  Des  Fddpredigers  Hchmeltle 
Beite  nadi  F.au  (Tab.  1889);  and  Der  Komet,  oder  Nikolaut  Markgiaf^^  vols.,  Berl.  1820 
Among  worits  of  a  professedly  reflective  or  philosophical  characti-r  (tliough  the 
elements  of  humor  and  poetry  are  by  no  means  absent),  ve  may  mention  his  VorvAuU 
der  AeOhetik  (3  vols.,  Hamb.  1804);  XetUfiA  oder  ErzUhungdtlot  (Brun^ick,  1807).  a 
treatise  on  education;  and  numerous  other  pieces.  Richter  died  Nov.  14,  1825.  In  his 
latest  years  lie  was  afflicted  with  a  decay  of  his  physical  powei-s,  andinhisliist  year  with 
total  blindness.  Tiie  death  of  his  son  Max,  in  1831 — a  youth  of  great  promise — iuflictwl 
an  incurable  wound  on  his  heart. — See  WahrheU  aiis  Jean  PavV»  Lisben  (Brcsl.  1826- 
33).  a  work  begun  by  Richter  himself;  Daring's  Leben  und  CJiaractsi'ustik  Itiehtert  (3 
vols.,  Leip.  1880);  Sp&zier'a  Jea/i  Patd  FrisdrkJi  BieJiter  ein  BioffmpfiCac/ier  Cotnmentar  zu 
demn  Werken  (5  vols.,  Leip.  1883).  Some  of  his  pieces  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Carlyle  and  others;  G^lyle  has  ateo  given  us  two  admirable  essays  on  tJUe  life,  writ- 
ings, and  genius  of  the  man,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

RIC'IHER,  d.  473;  a  general  of  barbarian  origin,  who  was  virtually  master  of  the 
Roman  empire  from  460  to  his  death,  enthroning  and  deposing  several  emperors.  He 
dethi-oned  Avitus  in  456,  had  ilajorianua  aesassinated  in  461,  Yibius  Severos  in  465, 
and  Antliemius  473.  Olybius,  the  last  emperor  whom  he  nused  to  the  throne,  died  the 
same  year  with  Ricimer. 

BI'CIKVS.   See  Cabtob-OIL  Plaht. 

RICKAREES,  or  Aric^bas,  a  tribe  of  Pawnee  Indians,  originally  allied  to  the 
Platte  river  Pawnees.  They  now  number  from  eight  to  nine  hundred,  bavine  decreased 
rapidly  since  the  coming  of  the  whites.  They  were  l>adl^  defeated  by  the  Dakotas  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century;  and  in  1828,  having  committed  outrages  on  whites,  were 
defeatea  and  dispersed  by  troops.  In  1825  u  treaty  was  made  with  mem.  and  for  some 
years  they  left  the  Missouri  re^on,  but  .returned  and  remained  near  fort  Berlhold  In 
league  with  the  Haodans  and  Minnetarees.  They  are  now  In  Dakota  and  Montana  on  a 
large  reservation  set  out  for  them  In  1870.  Very  little  advance  io  civilisation  hna  been 
maile,  and .  Uiey  have  had  less  boncfit  frcan  the  establishment  of  missions  than  many 
Indian  tribes. 

BI'OKBTS,  or  Rachi'tis  (from  the  Gr.  Thnekis,  the  spine,  because  a  peculiar  form  of 
spinal  curvature  results  from  the  affectiou),  is  reganlcd  by  some  writers  as  a  special 
disease  of  the  bones,  and  by  others  as  merely  one  of  the  various  forms  of  scrofula. 
Whichever  view  he  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  general  symptoms  in  rickets 
are  ckuely  allied  to  those  in  sorofula,  tuid  tliat  tlie  same  general  olan  of  treatment  is 
equaUy  useful  in  both  affections.  The  characteristicsymptfun  in  rickets  is  the  Imperfect 
development,  atrophy,  softness,  and  consequent  distortion  of  some  or  many  of  the  bones. 
Tho  boQcs  thus  affected  consist  of  a  sort  of  gelatinous  tissue,  which  will  heud  without 
'  breaking:  and  they  are  so  soft  that  tliey  may  be  cut  witli  the  knife.  On  microscopico- 
chcmical  examination,  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  bone  is  found  to  be  unaffected, 
while  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  the  earthy  salts  to  whicli  Uie  normal  bones  owe  their 
flrmness.  While  100  parts  of  healthy  bone  contain  about  83  per  cent  of  organic  matter, 
and  68  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter,  or  ^rthy  salts,  the  proportions  are  altogether 
reversed  in  rickets.  Thus.- in  this  disease,  Marchand  found  70.4  jper  cent  of  oigaoic 
matter,  and  90.6  per  cent  of  earthy  salts  in  a  femur;  while  Ragsky  fotmd  81.12  per  cent 
of  organic  matter,  and  only  18.88  of  earthy  salts  in  a  humerus:  thus  showing  that  these 
bones  contained  leas  than  one-third  of  the  normal  quantity  of  earthy  salts.  The  weight 
of  the  body  acting  on  bones  thus  constructed  causes  them  to  beiia,  and  the  thighs  or 
sldns  are  annormally  arclied.  or  tlie  spine  is  curved,  or,  in  slighter  cases,  onlythe  normal 
form  of  tlie  ankle  is  modided.   In  aggravated  cases,  the  chest  is  so  affected  asjto^ve 
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rise  to  the  condition  known  aa  pigeon-ireatted;  the  lower  jaw  is  imperfectly  developed^ 
and  the  teeth  project;  and  the  pelvis  becomes  so  altered  in  form  as  to  render  future 
childliearing  in  the  highest  degree  perilous.  Rickets  is  exclusively  a  disease  of  child* 
hood,  and  generally  attackB  the  children  of  tlie  poor. 

The  treatment  must  be  mainly  directed  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
Free  exposure  to  pure  bracing  air,  sponging  with  sea-water,  or  soa-balbiag,  if  the  little 
piilicDt  cat!  bear  it,  an  ubiiudiiuce  of  animHlfood,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  quinia,  include 
all  that  need  be  siiiil  about  general  treatment.  Dr.  Druitt  recommends  a  jcllv  cuntaiu- 
iug  pliosphate  of  lime  (witli  the  view  of  restoring  to  the  bones  the  salt  in  wLtcu  ihey  are 
BjMKially  deficient).  It  is  weli  worthy  of  furtlier  trial,  and  may  be  prepared  »a  follows: 
Boil  about  four  ounces  of  ivory-dust  In  water  for  ten  minutes;  then  strain  off  the  water 
and  throw  it  away  with  tlie  Impurities  which  it  has  taken  up.  Add  more  water,  la 
which  the  dust  should  be  stewed  till  the  jellyls  extracted,  and  the  dust  Itself  is  soft 
enougli  to  crush  t)etwecn  tlie  teeth.  Lemon-iuice,  wine,  eiicrar,  or  other  flavcnring  ingredi- 
ents may  be  added;  and  tiie  softened  ivury-dust  should  be  Wen  with  the  jelly. 

When  u  child  with  crooked  legs  is  brought  to  a  surgeon,  lie  must  carefully  ascertain 
whether  the  cToukednesstlepeudu  un  mere  relaxation  of  the  joints,  or  wliellier  it  lies  in 
the  bones  themselves.   In  the  former  case  tbo  child  will  probttbly  grow  up  straiglit 
when  his  general  health  improves;  whereas  in  tlie  latter  case  (if  the  femur  or  tibia 
absoluU'lyMui),  the  surgcou  must  give  a  very  guarded  opinion. 

RICKETT8.  James  B.,  h.  Kew  York;  gnidunto  of  West  Point  18S9.  became  1st 
licut.  of  artillery  1846,  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  wns  made  c«pt.  iu  1852.  In  the 
war  of  the  rebeiliun  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Itun  and  confined  at 
Richmond  8  months.  Before  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Itun  lie  was  exchanged,  after- 
ward promoted  to  brig.gen.,  and  was  wounded  in  tliut  engiigcmenl.  He  commanded 
gen.  Hooker's' corps  at  Antietam  after  that  officer  was  disabltjd,  and  was  actively  engaged 
througliout  tbe  Kiclimond  and  Shenandoah  campaigns.  He  was  brevetted  for  bravery 
at  Bull  Run,  Cold  Harbor,  irml  Cedar  Creek;  maj.gen.  1863;  retired  1867. 

KZCXKAK,  TnoMAS,  a  dittingiiishcd  architect,  was  born  at  l^Iuidenbead  in  1776.  Ho 
was  unsettled  in  early  life,  ami  tried  several  employments  both  in  London  and  Maiden- 
head. He  managed  his  fathers  business  of  drug^t  for  some  time,  and  afterward 
became  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  otilce.  He  seems  toluivo  always  had  a  love  for  architec- 
ture, and  to  have  studied  It  carefully.  In  1808  lie  began  to  give  hia  full  attention  to  it, 
and  wrote  the  classification  of  Gothic  styles,  which  has  rendered  him  famous.  He  first 
pointed  out  llic  features  which  distinguish  the  different  periods  of  that  style.  He  divided 
It  into  four  periods,  and  called  Ibem  Norman,  early  EuglLsh,  decorated,  and  perpendicu- 
lar (q.v.),  and  these  names  and  the  date.s  be  assigned  to  them  are  still  the  most  frequently 
used. 

Rickman  became  after  this  an  architect  in  Birmingham,  and  was  employed  to  design 
a  great  many  building,  especially  churches.  He  died  in  March,  1841.  His  work  is 
called  An  Attempt  to  Disenminate  the  Stylea  of  Architecture  in  Eiigla/idfrom  the  ConqueU 
to  tlie  Reformation.  It  was  first  written  for  Smith's  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
has  pa.ised  through  several  editions;  Umt  by  Parker  of  Oxford  (1847)  is  the  best. 

M'COCHET,  in  artillery,  is  the  bounding  of  a  shot  along  the  ground,  which  lakcs 
place  when  a  gun  is  fired  low.  Ricochet  firing  is  found  extremely  useful  both  iu  its 
actual  and  moral  effect  in  clearing  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  bastion,  or  other  rather  long 
line  of  fortification.  If  well  diri>cted  the  ricochet  shot  bounding  along  will  dismount 
guns,  scatter  the  guniu-rs.  aud  {n^nlly  intimidate  the  garrison.  Vauban  first  introduced 
ricochet  firing  nt  the  siege  of  Fhilipslmrg  iu  1688.  The  defense  against  this  Hort  of 
attack  consists  in  earthen  traverses  iiiung  the  threatened  line,  or  in  a  iMnnet  (see  Forti- 
fication) at  the  point  of  parapet  nearest  the  enemy.  In  the  field,  ricochet,  where  tlio 
shot  or  shell  is  made  to  bound  forward  at  least  ten  times,  produces  most  disastrous  and 
demoralizing  effects  on  masses  of  cavalry  aud  infantry,  wliom  it  hews  down  in  long 
lines. 

BICOSD,  PHn.iP,  a  distinguished  French  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ship- 
owner, and  was  born  Dec.  10,  1800.  at  Baltimore,  whither  his  father  had  gone  in  1790 
to  repair  his  fortunes,  which  lie  bad  lost  under  the  India  company.  He  came  iu  1820  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  attached  in  succession  to  the  Udtel-Dlcu  under  Dupuytrcn,  and  to 
the  Piti£  under  LisfrnDC.  He  graduated  as  doctor  in  medicine  in  1826;  bat  was  unable, 
from  the  scantiness  of  his  private  means,  to  begin  practice  in  Paris.  Hi?  professional 
career,  tlierofore,  commenced  at  Olivet,  near  Orleans,  and  was  thence  trunsfeired  to 
Crotty-snr-Ourcq,  where  lie  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  as  a  practitioner.  In  1828  be 
relumed  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  two  annual  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Pifie  on  sur- 
gical operations;  and  was  appointed  surgeon-in-cbief  to  the  liospital  for  venereal  diseases. 
This  post  he  held  with  brilliant  success  till  his  Tetir«ment  in  Oct. ,  1860.  It  was  here  that 
lie  won  his  world-wide  reputation  in  the  specialty  wliich  he  bnd  chosen — a  reputation 
which  he  owed  to  his  combination  of  accurate  pbvBiological  and  pathological  knowledge 
with  great  manual  dexterity  as  a  sui^eon,  and  felicitous  inventiveness  and  resource  as  a 
physician.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  classification  of  entlietic  diseases;  and  at  tbe 
Venereal  hospital  delivered  annually,  from  1884,  a  course  of  lectures  on  sypbilology,  for 
which  a  special  amphitheater  was  granted  to  him.   For  bis  suggestioas^n  ^cure  of 
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Taricooelo  nnd  on  the  operation  of  urethro-plastT  he  Teceircd  In  184S  one  of  the  Ucmtyoa 

prizes.  M.  Ricord's  practice  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  lucrBtive  in  Paris,  iusf>- 
luuch  tliat  wUile  an  inmate  of  the  debtora'  prison  at  Clichy,  he  was  lilerally  bfwleged  by 
crowds  of  patieats.  He  has  been  since  member  of  tlie  academy  of  medicine  (sec- 
tion o~f  surgical  patliulo^y);  memlwr  of  the  surgical  Bociety;  and  consulting. surgeon  to 
thu  dispensary  of  pubhc  health.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
prince  Napoleon;  aiid  in  1809  consuUtDg  anrgeoa  to  the  laleemperor;  having  already  on 
Aug.  13,  1860,  been  raised  to  the  distinction  of  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His 
Works  are  numerous,  the  more  important  of  them  bcin^  these:  On  t&  Employment  ofjlie 
Speculum.  BioiaU  (1833),  invented  by  himself;  On  the  Menmrrh(igia  ^the  Female  (1834); 
On  ifte  EmploymoiUof  Mercurial  Ointment  in  the  TreatinentofEt'yiiipela»{lS86);  The  Monog- 
raphy  of  Chancre  (in  wliicb  he  gives  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  own  svstem);  Theory 
vf  tJie  Nature  and  TreatnusnX  Mpididymitit  {\&SSy,  Treatue  on  Vejicreal  Maladies  {\8SS); 
.On  Biennon-ltagic  OphtJialmna  (1848);  leonographical  Clinic  (tf  Uie  Venereai  Hospital 
(1842-01);  and  On  SypltHizatton  and  the  Contagion  from  Secondary  Aeeidentt  (1853).  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  medical  ^umals  a  multittide  of  memoirs,  observations, 
researches,  and  communications  on  his  specialty.  His  latest  vorks  are  tbore  enUtled 
Letten  on  Sypfalia  (3d  ed.  186%  and  Lectures  on  Vhanere  (8d  ed.  1860),  both  remarkable 
for  their  fluency  and  grace  of  style. 

SIOSLX  (Ger.  rdUiaet).  a  paraphrastic  presentation  of  nn  unmentioned  subject,  the 
design  of  wliich  is  to  excite  the  reader  or  hearer  to  the  discovery  of  the  nieaiiiog  hidden 
under  a  studied  obscurity  of  expression.  In  tlie  present  day  the  riddle  \s  n  mere  jfi 
tCeapHt—A  sort  of  witty  pastime  for  idle  people;  we  only  meet  with  it  under  the  form  of 
conundrum  (q.v.).  but  anciently — and  its  antiquity  is  very  ^;reat — it  held  a  far  higher 
place,  and  was  put  to  far  more  important  uses,  although  in  its  inferior  phuse  of  conun- 
drum it  wns  likewise  a  part  of  the  intellectual  eutertainment  at  Greek  and  latterly  at 
Roman  banquets.  Among  llie  easterns  it  natuntlly  associat'ed  ilttelf  wltii  their  symbolical 
modes  of  tttou^ht,  and  was  aliiO,  as  it  still  is,  abundantly  employed  for  didactic  purposes. 
The  so-called  Proverbs  or  sayings  attributed  to  Soionion  freqiiently  assume  tbe  form  of 
riddles.  Josephus  relates,  on  the  autliority  of  Dius  tlie  Plienician  historian,  and  of 
Mcnander  of  Ephcsus,  that  Hiram  king  of  Tyro  and  Solomon  had  once  a  contest  in  rid- 
dles or  dark  sayings,  in  which  Solomon  first  won  a  large  sum  of  nioue^  from  Hiram,  but 
ultimately  lost  it  to  Abdemon,  one  of  Hiram's  subjects — a  curious  mstance  of  philo- 
sophical gambling.  Eveiy  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fumiliarwith  the  riddle  which 
Samson  proposed  to  the  Philistines,  and  the  "enigmas"  (as. the  Scptuagint  has  it)  that 
tiie  queen  of  Shcba  proposed  to  Solomon,  though  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  the  latter  were 
more  than  hard  or  difBcult  questions  plainlv  put.  The  riddle  is  found  in  the  Koran, 
and  several  hooks  of  riddles  exist  in  Arttbic  and  Persian.  It  would  appear  that  they 
were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  while  among  the  Greeks  they  were  allied  in 
the  earlic:it  times  with  the  oraeula,  or  mystic  utterances  of  the  inspired  priesis,  and  were 
generally,  as  is  the  case  with  Sameou's  riddle,  in  vei'&e;  but  in  Greece  they  first  came 
into  vogue  about  the  time  of  the  "  seven  wise  men,"  one  of  whom.  Darned  Klenbutos,  as 
also  his  daughter  Kleobuline,  was  celebrated  for  the  composition  of  metrical  riddles 
{gnphoi),  some  of  which  are  still  rcmembeixd.  Even  the  greater  poels  did  not  refuse  to 
iiitruduce  the  riddle  into  their  writings,  or  to  devote  whole  poems  to  the  Kubject — ks, 
for  example,  the  Synnx,  commonly  ascribed  to  Theocritus.  Homer,  according  to  n 
statement  in  Plutarch,  died  of  chngrin  at  not  being  able  to  iiofve  a  riddle;  and  the  rddle 
of  the  Sphinx  (see  (Edipus)  is  probtibly  the  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  circle  of  pliilo- 
sopbicaL  puzzles.  Among  the  Romans  professional  riddle-makers  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  the  latest  period  of  Roman  literatnre,  the  reason  assigned  for  which  is 
the  superior  gravity  and  earnestness  of  the  Roman  genius,  which,  it  Is  said,  did  not 
easily  find  pieiisure  in  such  modes  of  intellectual  activity.  Appuleius  wrote  a  Liher 
Zudicronnn  et  Oriph&mm,  but  it  is  co  longer  extant,  and  almost  tbe  o»l^  name  we  can 
fix  upon  isa  certain  Cselius  Firmianus  Symposius,  whose  riddles,  comprising  a  hundred 
hexametrical  triplets,  arc  termed  by  Aldhelmus  (8th  c),  apparently  witii  justice,  earmina 
inepta. 

The  riddle — but  more  perhaps  as  an  amusement  for  the  baronial  hall  on  winter  nights, 
or  for  the  monastic  mess-room,  than  as  a  serious  intellectual  effort — was  much  cultivated 
during  tbe  midille  ages.  This  cliaracler  of  lively  or  amusing  puzzle  it  has  ever  since  for 
tbe  most  part  retained.  Many  specimens  of  what  would  now  be  termed  "riddle"  or 
"conundrum  books"  exist  in  Frvncb,  English,  and  German  collections  of  manuscripts, 
and  were  printed  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  entitled  Demands  Joymis,  which  may 
be  rendered  "  amuMng  questions,"  was  printed  in  English  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1311. 
Slany  of  these  "toyous  demands"  are  simply  coarse  ^ts;  but  others,  agido,  iUnstnite 
the  simple,  child-like  religious  belief  of  medlfeval  Christendom — e.g.,  demand:  "What 
Iwe  the  best  burden  that  ever  was  borne?"  Response :  "  Tbe  ass  that  carried  our  lady 
when  she  fled  wilb  our  Lord  into  Egypt."  Some  are  really  fitted  to  excite  risibility — 
e.g.,  demand:  "What  is  that  that  never  was  and  never  will  be?"  Response:  *'A 
mouse's  nest  in  a  cat's  ear." — "  What  is  the  worst-bestowed  chai-ity  that  one  can  give?" 
"  Alms  to  a  blind  man;  for  he  would  he  glad  to  see  Itie  person  banged  that  gave  it  to 
Uini."   The  reformation,  at  least  in  Protestant  countries,  checked,  if  U^did  not  wholly 
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stop,  iljc  merry  pastime  of  riddle-making-,  but  in  the  17tU  c.  it  began  to  creep  into  fovor 
again.  Le  piiro  Hencstrier,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote  a  gmve  treatise  on  the  subject;  and 
in  France  nddlea  soon  rivaled  in  popularity  the  madrigals  and  souneta  of  the  period. 
Tlie  abbe  Colin  was  a  famous  fabricator  of  riddles,  and  pnblislied  a  recueil  of  his  own 
and  those  of  his  conlemponiries,  preceded  by  a  disserlalion.  iu  which  he  modesiJy 
dubbed  himself  Le  Pere  de  VEitigme  (llie  father  of  the  riddle):  but,  as  a  French  critic 
rcmariis,  posterity  has  Dot  recognized  his  paternity.  In  tlie  18th  c.  the  taste  for  the 
maaufocture  of  riddles  coniinued  to  increase,  and  most  of  the  brilliant  French /Af^ra- 
feura,  sucli  as  Hoileati.  Voltiure.  and  Rousseau,  did  a  little  iu  this  line,  until,  flnally,  the 
Mereare  d»  France  became  a  furtuighily  repository  of  riddles,  the  solution  of  which  was 
sufBcieut  to  make  a  reputation  in  society.  In  Qermany  Schiller  gave  a  broader  develop- 
ment to  the  riddle.  In  hia  hands  It  once  acaiu  became  something  grave  and  sibylline, 
and  attained  in  exprcstuon  a  high  degree  of  literary  beauty  and  force.  A  good  collection 
of  the  best  riddles  is  to  be  found  in  Ohnesorgen's  collection,  entitled  Sphinx  (6  vols.  Ber. 
1633). 

RIDDLE,  .TosKPH  EsMom»,  1804-459;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took 
orders  in  the  English  church,  was  for  some  time  curate  at  Harrow,  and  from  1840  to  bla 
death,  rector  of  a  church  io  Lcckhampton.  His  best-known  work  is  A  Copiotit  and  Oriti- 
fal  LaHik-KngUah  Ijtxieon,  which  he  edited.  In  conjunction  with  T.  K.  Arnold,  from  the 
German  of  Freund.   He  published  An  Engtith-LaUa  IHeHonary  in  1849, 

BIDOE,  ttie  upper  angle  of  a  roof,  usually  covered  with  lead  or  zinc,  and  sometimes 
with  stone  or  tile.  Ridges  ai-e  often  omatnentcd  with  a  cresting  or  running  design,  and 
recently  cast-iron  has  been  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

RIDQELT,  James  Lot,  b.  Baltimore  1807;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  college;  studied 
law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S8,  and  began  practice  at  Baltimore.  He  has  held  many 
local  political  offices,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  collectorsbip  internal 
revenue,  and  was  for  some  time  at  Ibe  head  of  the  city  educational  system.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  order  of  odd  fellows,  in  which  be  lias  occupied  very  liigh  official 
Itions,  and  has  published  sevcml  hand-books  and  periodicals.  Since  16k(  he  has 
n  president  of  an  insurance  company. 
BUtnra  (Sa.\on,  trithing,  third  part),  a  terra  applied  to  three  parts  into  which  the 
county  of  York  is  divided,  termed  respectively  East,  West,  and  North  Riding.  A  simi- 
lar division  existed  in  several  other  counties  in  the  Anglo-Saxou  period;  there  were  the 
lathi  of  Kent,  the  rape$  of  Sussex,  the  part$  of  Lincoln.  The  trlthing,  lath,  or  rape  was 
formed  of  three  at  more  hundrcdB,  and  presided  over  a  trithing-man  or  lath-grieve. 
In  Domeaday  Book  we  find  Yorkshire  divided,  as  at  present,  into  three  ridings,  and  sub< 
divided  into  wapentakes.   See  WAFBm'AKE. 

Bn>XNCF-]EA8T£B,  an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  military  train,  and  artillery,  whose  duty 
it  Is  to  instruct  the  officers  and  men  in  the  management  of  their  horses.  He  is  most 
commonly  selected  from  the  rnnlLs;  his  pay  is  9s.  a  day,  rising  by  length  of  service  to 
IDs  (td.  and  12s. ;  besides  which  he  receives  £.1  per  troop  per  annum  for  riding-house 
expenses;  and  he  is  believed  to  make  some  profit  out  of  this  allowance.  The  riding- 
master  liaB  the  relative  rank  of  lieulcnaut,  and,  after  an  aggi-egato  service  of  80  years. 
Including  at  least  15  years  as  riding- muster,  he  lias  tlie  right  to  retire  on  10s.  a  day,  with 
the  hononiry  rank  of  captain, 

BISLET,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  noted  lenders  of  the  reformation  in  England  in 
the  16tli  c,  was  a  native  of  Northumberland,  and  b.  about  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  He  was  educated  at  the  foundation-school  of  Newcastle^upon-l^ne;  and  sub- 
set^uentlv  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  fellow  of  thi^  college  In  1624,  and 
uUmiatcl^  president.  Thespirit  of  the  reformation  had  already  begun  to  penetrate  tlie 
universities  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tyndale  and  BUuey  liad  tauglit  the  new 
doctrines  in  the  latter  place;  and  Ridley,  no  less  than  Oraniuer  and  Lntinier,  all  Cam- 
bridge students  about  the  same  periott,  hud  probably  caught  sometliiog  of  their  spirit. 
This  i-eforming  tendency  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
whicli  he  undertook  on  me  completion  of  liis  studies.  He  encountered  some  of  the  most 
active  refonncrs  abroad,  and  after  a  three  years'  absence,  he  returned,  with  Ills  principles- 
firmly  grounded  in  favor  of  the  new  course  of  things.  He  became  proctor  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  in  this  capacity  protested  against  the  claims  of  the  papal  see 
to  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England.  He  was  also  chosen  public  orator, 
and,  under  the  patronage  of  his  friend  Cranmer,  advanced  first  to  be  one  of  the  king's- 
chaplains,  and  then,  in  1547,  nominated  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  distinguished  himself' 
by  his  vehement  denunciations  of  the  idolatrous  use  of  images  and  of  noly  water,  and. 
Tery  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent,  as  he  remained  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  inflexible,  supporters  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  He  jtHued  actively  in  the  measures- 
of  Edward  VI's  reign,  and  on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  bishop  oi  London,  Ridley 
became  his  successor,  three  years  subsequent  to  his  elevatiou  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  In. 
this  high  position  he  distlagiiished  himself  by  his  "moderation,  his  learning,  and  his. 
munificence,"  He  earnestly  promoted  the  refftrniation.  yet  without  bigotry  or  intol- 
erance; he  exerted  himself  in  the  foundation  of  Christ's  hospital,  and  of  me  hospitals  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas  In  Southwark,  the  two  UtterofgCi^fftaMLiiidw^ 
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emiQeot  as  schools  of  medicine — the  former  as  a  school  of  classical  and  general  instmc- 
tlon.  He  assisted  Cranmer  in  thB  preparation  of  the  41  articles,  afterward  reduced  to  89. 
On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  warmly  espoused  the  unfortunate  cause  of  lady  Jane 
Grey;  and  on  its  speedy  failure,  and  the  accession  of  Mo^,  his  known  connection  with 
It,  as  w^  as  his  general  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  rerormation,  exposed  liini  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  papaJ  party,  again  ascendant.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
1553.  smd  in  the  subsequent  year,  when  a  convocation  waa  convened  at  Oxford  for  the 
discussion  of  the  dociriiie  of  trausubBtantiiition,  he  was  removed  tliitber  along  with 
Cranmer  and  Latimer,  in  order  that  he  mi^lit  engage  in  the  discussion.  It  was  not  lo 
be  expected,  however,  that  any  good  would  issue  from  such  a  step  as  this.  The  dis- 
cussion pniTCd  a  mere  pretense;  the  reformcrB  were  adjudged  defeated  and  obstinate 
liereticB.  and  condemned  to  suffer  at  tlio  stake.  On  Oct.  10, 1555,  Ridley  was  led  forih 
to  execution,  along  with  his  friend  and  fellow -reformer,  Latimer,  He  suffered  in  front 
of  Balllo!  college,  cheerful,  steadfast,  and  consistently  enduring  as  lie  hnd  been  through- 
out his  life.  He  was,  according  to  Burnet,  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  who  advancetl  tlie 
reformation  in  England,  His  character  is  pure,  elevated,  and  self-denying.  Foxe  says 
of  bira  be  was  "wise  of  counsel,  deep  of  wit,  benevolent  in  spirit,'  His  gentleness 
wins  our  sympathy,  while  his  scliolarly  and  calm  intrepidity  excite  our  admiration. 

RIDOLFI,  Roberto,  b.  Italy;  established  himself  in  London  asabankcr  in  1551. 
He  became  a  secret  agent  for  the  pope  and  several  continental  sovereigns.  He  partid- 
pated  in  several  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth.  He  visited  Madrid  in  1-)7I,  nnd  pro- 
posed lo  Philip  II.  a  plan  for  asaassinaUng  Elizabeth.  This  plan  he  claimed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  finglisli  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  have  received  tlie  sanction  of  the  pope — 
of  M'hich,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  except  his  assertion.  The  duke  of  Alva  opposed 
it,  but  Fliiiin  partially  approved  it.  The  plot  was  discovered  in  England,  and  the 
principals  punished. 

RIE'DESEL.  Fkiedrich  'Adolph,  Baron  von,  1788-1800;  b.  Germany;  studied  at 
Marburg.  He  served  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  in  1776  look  command  of  4,000  Bruns- 
wick troops,  hired  by  Great  Britain  for  service  ogidnst  the  Amcilcan  colonies.  Ha 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Ticondero^  and  in  the  British  success  at  Hiibbardton;  was 
made  prisoner  nt  Bur^oync's  sun  ciidor,  and  w  as  exchanged  in  1780.  He  was  appointed 
licutgen.  in  1787,  and  commanded  tlie  Brunswickers  in  Holland.  His  wife.  Fjredekica. 
Charlotte  Louisa,  1746-1808,  b,  Prussia,  daughter  of  Massow,  the  Pnissian  minister, 
came  with  her  husband  to  America,  and  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  their  Ameri- 
can adventures. 

RIE'GO  Y  NU^Z,  Rafael  del,  1785-1823;  b.  Oviedo,  Spain.  He  joined  in  tlie 
patriot  movement  which  followed  the  m.ikingof  Jerome  Bonaparte  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  1808  was  captured  by  the  French.  He  was  a  prisoner  until  1814,  when  he  visited 
Germany  and  England.  In  1830  he  waa  the  chief  in  the  popular  agitation  which 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  and  in  1828  was  preu- 
dcnt  of  the  tx>rtes.  He  bitterly  opposed  French  intervention,  and  when  that  took  place 
was  captured,  ttied  as  a  traitor,  ana  put  to  death  at  Madrid.  His  body  was  quartered. 
In  his  honor  was  composed  the  Uymmif  Biego,  apopular  national  song  in  the  days  of  the 
Tepubllc. 

SX£VZI,  Cola  di,  the  famous  Roman  tribune,  was  b.  at  Rome  in  1313.  His  parent- 
al was  humble,  his  father  being  a  tavern-keeper,  named  Lorenzo  (by  abbreviation 
Rienzo),  and  his  mother  a  washerwoman.  Until  his  twentieth  year  he  lived  among  the 
peasants  of  Anagni;  then  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  studied  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  read  and  reread  the  Latin  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets  (Greek  was 
scareelyyet  known  in  Italy),  and  excited  his  Imagination,  wMIe  at  the  same  time  he 
colored  his  speech  with  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  assas- 
sination of  his  brother  by  a  Roman  noble,  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  bring  to  pun- 
ishment, is  considered  to  be  the  incident  that  flnalty  determined  him  to  deliver  the  citv, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  from  the  barbarous  thralldom  of  the  barons.  lie  assumed  tfie 
signiHcant  title  of  "consul  of  orphans,  widows,  and  the  poor."  In  1343  be  was 
appointed  by  tlie  heads  of  the  Guclpii  party  spokesman  or  orator  of  a  deputation  sent  to 
Ibe  papal  court  at  Avignon  to  beseech  Clement  VI.  to  return  to  Rome  in  order  to  protect 
the  citizens  from  the  tyranny  of  tlieir  oppressors.  Hero  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Petrarch,  through  whose  assistance.he  obtained  a  favorable  hearing  from  bis  holi- 
ness, who  appointed  him  notary  to  the  city  chamber.  In  April,  1344,  tiienzi  returned 
home,  and  sought  lo  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  magistrates  in  his  ideas  of  reform; 
hut  refonn.  lie  found,  was  impossible  without  revolution ;  yet  he  did  not  conspire,  prop- 
erly speaking,  to  the  very  last  moment.  During  three  years  he  loudly  and  oi>enly — 
perhaps  even  ostentatiously — menaced  the  nobles,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  for  a 
nobler  and  juster  government,  though  sincere,  was  showy  and  vain.  The  reason  why 
the  nobles  took  no  steps  to  crush  him  was  because  they  thought  him  mad.  At  last  when 
Rienzi  thought  he  could  rely  on  the  support  of  the  citizens  he  summoned  them  together 
on  May  20,  1347,  and  surrounded  by  100  horsemen  and  the  papal  legate  he  delivered  a 
magnificent  discourse,  and  proposed  a  series  of  laws  for  the  better  government  of  the 
community,  which  he  termed  U  buono  gtato,  and  which  were  unanimously  approved  of. 
The  aristocratic  senators  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  Rienzi  was  hivesteu  with  die 
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tetorial  power.  He  toot  the  title  of  "  tribune  of  liberty,  peace,  and  iustice,"  and  chose 
the  papal  legate  for  bis  coHeague.  but  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  afTaira,  after 
having,  however,  suggested  the  institution  of  a  syndicate,  to  which  he  should  be  respon- 
rible.  The  pope  eonnrmed  the  eloquent  dictalor  in  his  authority;  all  Italy  rejoiced  in 
his  succees,  and  foreign  lando.  even  wHrlike  France  (according  to  Petrarch),  began  to 
dread  the  reviving  majesty  of  the  eternal  city.  A  bright  dream  now  seems  to  have 
fiastied  across  Hienzi's  imagination — tlie  unity  of  Italy  and  the  supremacy  of  Home! 
Every  great  Italian  has  dreamed  that  drcani  from  Dante  to  Mozzini.  Rienzi  dispatched 
messctigers  to  tlie  various  Italian  states,  requesting  them  to  send  deputies  to  Kome  to 
consult  for  the  general  Interests  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  devise  measures  for  its  unitica- 
tioo.  These  messengers  were  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  on  Aug.  1, 
1847,  200  deputies  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  Kienzi  declared  that  the 
choice  of  an  emperor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  belonged  to  the  Roman  people,  and 
Bummoncd  Ludvigof  Bavaria  and  Karl  of  Bohemia,  who  were  tlien  dispuuuts  for  the 
dignity,  to  compear  before  Urm.  The  step  was  wildly  impolitic.  Rienzi  bad  nomateiial 
power  to  enable  him  to  give  efficacy  to  bis  splendid  assumption.  The  pope  was  indig- 
nant at  Uie  transference  of  anthority  from  himself  to  his  subieclB;  ana  the  baronit, 
taking  advanta^  of  certnin  ceremonial  extravagances  which  tne  dictator  bad  com- 
mitted, and  which  had  diminislicd  the  popular  regard  for  him,  gathered  together  their 
forces,  and  renewed  their  devastations.  After  some  inefTecluat  resistance  Rienzi 
resigned  his  functions,  weeping  all  tlie  while,  and  withdrew  from  Rome,  wliicii  was 
entered  by  the  burons  two  days  after.  His  tenure  of  power  bad  lasted  only  seven 
months.  In  the  solitudes  of  the  Neapolitan  Apennines,  where  he  fpund  refiice,  Rienzi 
would  Bcem  to  have  recovered  bis  cnthusinsm  and  his  faith.  Regnn&ng  his  fnTl  as  a  Just 
chastisement  of  God  for  his  love  of  worldy  vanities  he  Joined  an  order  of  Franciscan 
hermits,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  In  exercises  of  piety  and  penitence— oil  the  while, 
however,  cherishing  the  ho^c  that  he  would  one  day  "deliver"  Rome  again.  This 
ambition  to  ^lay  a  diatingiii<tlied  part  made  liim  readily  listen  to  a  brother-monk,  who, 
about  the  mid(fie  of  1850,  declared  that,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Joncliim  of 
Flores,  of  Cyrillus,  and  of  Merlin.  Rienzi  was  destined,  by  the  lielp  of  the  emperor 
Karl  IV.,  to  introduce  a  new  era  of  liappiness  into  the  world.  Rienzi  betook  himself 
at  once  to  Prague,  and  announced  to  the  emperor  that  in  a  year  and  a  half  a  new  hier- 
archy would  be  established  in  the  clinrch,  and  under  a  new  pope  Eari  would  reign  in 
the  west  and  Rienzi  In  the  easL  Karl,  not  knowing  very  welt  what  to  say  in  reply  to 
such  language,  thought  it  safest  to  put  the  "prophet  in  prison,  and  then  wrote  to  inform 
his  friend  the  pope  of  the  matter.  In  July,  1851,  Rienzi  was  transferred  to  Avignon; 
wliere  proceedings  were  opened  against  him  in  reference  to  his  exercise  of  tribunitial 

Sjwer.  He  was  condemned  lo  death,  but  hig  life  was  spared  at  the  earnest  cntreaties-of 
etrarch  and  others;  and  the  next  two  years  were  spent  in  an  easy  confinement  in  the 
French  papnl  city.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  matters  at  Rome  bad  become  worse  than 
ever.  The  great  families  were  even  more  factious,  more  anarchical,  more  desperately 
fond  of  spilfing  blood  than  formerly;  and  at  last  Innocent  VI.  sent  cardinal  Athornoz 
to  re-establish  order.  Rienzi  was  also  released  from  prison,  and  accompanied  the  car- 
dinal. A  residence  was  a-isi^ed  him  ot  Perugia;  but  in  Aug.,  1854,  having  borrowed 
money,  and  raised  a  small  Irody  of  soldiers,  he  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  and  was  received  with  univei-sal  acclamations.  But  misfortune  had  impaired 
and  debased  bis  character;  lie  abandoned  himself  to  good  livine,  and  his  once  generous 
sentiments  had  given  place  to  a  bard,  mistnistful,  and  cruel  disposition.  The  barons 
refused  to  recognize  his  government,  and  fortified  ihemflclves  in  their  castles.  The  war 
a^Inst  them  necessitated  the  ronlraction  of  heavy  expenses;  the  people  grumbled: 
Kienzi  only  grew  more  severe  and  csipricious  in  his  exactions  and  punishments.  In  two 
months  his  rule  had  become  intolerable,  and  on  Oct.  8  an  infuriated  crowd  surrounded 
him  in  the  capttol.  and  put  him  to  death  with  ferocious  indignities. 

BIE'SEVOEBISOE  {,^ant  mountain),  a  moiNitain  range  about  23  m.  long  by  about  12 
m.  broad,  between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Bilesia.    Sec  Bohemia. 

KIZ'BI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanlsetta,  and  18  m.  s.  from  Caltanisetla. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  bf 
the  Salso.    There  are  sulplmr  mines  in  the  mountain.    Pop.  '71,  11,548. 

KIE'TI  (ancient,  Beate),  a  city  of  central  Italy,  in  tbG  province  of  Perugia  in  Umbria, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Velino,  4S  m.  n.e.  of  Rome.  It  is 
walled,  its  streets  are  regular,  and  it  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  l)enevoIent  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishtm,  Rieti  wu  a  noted  city  of  the  SaUnes.  Pop. 
12,900. 

BXTF,  Thk  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  which  extends  from  Tangier  on  the  w. 
to  near  the  western  frontier  of  Algiers,  having  a  length  of  about  210  m.,  with  a  breadth 
of  58.  The  name,  in  the  Berber  longnaee.  which  is  that  of  the  inhabitants,  signifies  a 
mountainous  and  nigged  coast.  The  Rift  mountains,  which  stretch  along  near  and 
parallel  to  the  coast,  are  green  and  woo<icd.  and  arc  here  and  there  intersected  trans- 
versely by  fertile  valleys  or  deep  ravines,  each  of  them  possessing  its  brook  or  rivulet, 
which  descends  to  tlie  Mediterranean.  Tlie  Riff  region  is  separated  from  the  panillel 
mountain  cb^n  s.  of  it  by  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  wcl>-waleredD]glHiitd||MriQb03^ 
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tlu'  citT  of  Fez.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Riff  are  almost  wholly  Berbers,  who  are  employed 
in  feeuing  and  breeding  cattle,  fishing,  and  occasional  piracy.  On  account  of  the  iojuries 
inflicted  by  them  on  merchant  vessels,  most  of  the  maritime  stiUcs  of  Europe  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  as  quit-money.   However,  in  1838,  Austria  declined  lurtber  pay- 

Sent  of  the  tax.  A  Venetian  vessel  was  seized  by  the  pirates,  in  the  harbor  of  Rabat. 
It  the  arrival  of  an  Austrian  fleet  off  the  port  produced  restitution  of  the  ship  and  its 
Oftrgo,  as  well  as  the  formal  renunciation  of  all  further  claims.  France  followed  the 
same  course  by  declaring  war  against  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  and  obtained  compeosa- 
.tion,  in  1844.  siuce  which  perit^  piracy  has  much  diminished.  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards  in  1859.  The  sultan,  however,  had  always  discountenanced 
piracy,  but  his  authority  in  the  Riff  was  too  weak  to  compel  obedience. 

SIPLE-BIBD,  Ptilorit  Paradiaeua,  a  bird  of  the  family  vpupidee,  with  a  long  curved 
bill,  and  ia  size  about  equal  to  a  large  pigeon.  It  inhabits  the  s.e.  districts  of  Australia, 
and  is  found  only  in  very  tiiick  "bush."  The  male  is  regarded  as  more  splendid  in 
plumage  than  any  other  Australian  bird.  The  upper  parts  are  velve^  Uack,  tinged 
with  purple ;  the  under  parts  velvety  blncfc.  diversified  with  olive-green.  Hie  crown  cf 
the  head  and  the  throat  are  covered  with  inuumerable  UtUe  specks  of  emerald  green,  aS 
most  brilliant  luster.   The  t^l  Is  black,  the  two  central  feathers  rich  metallic  grwn. 

BXnSD  ABMfl  were  invented  for  the  pntpose  of  remedying  certain  defects  essentially 
oonoected  with  cylindrical  smooth-bore  guns.  These  defectf^  which  are  chiefly  owmg 
to  atmospheric  resistance,  showed  themselves  in  the  erratic  motion  of  the  ball,  especially 
when  fii-ed  at  a  lon^  range,  and  arose  from  the  following  causes:  Mnt,  The  ball  never 
fitted  tightly,  and.  i»  consequence  of  this,  its  center  vifia  below  the  center  of  the  bore. 
A  portion  of  the  exploitive  force  of  the  powder  escaped  over  the  top  of  the  bullet,  and 
was  not  only  wasted,  but  exercised  a  downward  pressure  on  the  ball,  tending  to  squeeze 
it  into  the  under  side  of  the  barrel,  and  so  great  was  this  pressure  that  in  guns  of  soft 
metal,  as  brass,  a  perceptible  dint  was  produced  after  a  few  rounds.  Aootlier  and  more 
important  coosequeuce  of  the  looseness  of  the  ball  was  that  the  action  of  the  powder  on 
it  was  necessarily  irregular,  and  its  resulting  motion  along  tlie  barrel  was  a  series  of 
oblique  impacts,  now  against  one  side,  now  against  the  other,  and  the  direction  of 
its  motion  after  expulsion  was  necessarily  not  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  iiarrel.  and  * 
depended  upon  the  side  of  the  barrel  wiili  which  it  was  last  in  contact.  8eeo?uiij/,  Balls 
can  never  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  the  violent  and  sudden  pressure  of  the 
exploded  powder  produces  a  slight  change  of  shape;  consequently  the  center  of  gravity 
can  never  accurately  coincide  with  the  center  of  the  spliere,  the  ^r  resists  its  uirwaia 
moUon  unequally,  and  true  flight  is  precluded.  TMrdlff,  As  a  consequence  ot  the 
friction  of  the  ball  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  it  acquires  a  rotatory  motion,  the 
direction  of  its  rotation  after  expulsion  being  determined  by  the  particular  point  of  the 
muzzle  with  which  it  was  last  in  contact.  Thus,  if  it  flnaiiy  touched  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  muzzle,  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ball  would  be  In  line 
with  its  progressive  motion,  and  the  rotation  would  l)e  in  an  upward  or  downward  direc- 
tion; if  it  last  rebounded  from  the  ri^ht  side,  the  plane  of  rotation  would  be  in  line  wiUi 
its  path,  and  the  rotation  of  the  anterior  surface  from  left  to  right,  and  so  on.  The  ball, 
in  its  rapid  flight,  compresses  the  air  in  front,  and  produces  a  vacuum  behind;  the  denser 
because  more  compressed,  air  in  front,  attempts  to  rush  round  the  sides  of  the  ball  to  fill 
up  the  vacuum.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  twU,  while  in  rapid  advance,  is  also  revolving 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  from  left  to  right,  the  left  side,  whose  rotation  corupirea  vith 
the  motion  of  translation,  resists,  by  its  friction,  the  attempt  of  the  air  to  reach  the 
vacuum  by  that  side;  while  the  right  side,  whose  rotation  is  agunst  the  motion  of  trans- 
latiou,  conspires  to  ^d  the  air  in  reaching  the  vacuum.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
air  Is  denser  in  front  of  the  left  side  than  in  front  of  the  right;  its  resistance  on  tho  left 
side  is  greater  than  that  oo  the  right,  and  tlie  ball,  in  consequence,  is  deflected  toward 
the  side  on  wliich  the  resistance  is  least  (toward  the  right  in  this  instance).  If  the  ball 
struck  the  top  of  the  muzzle, "its  revolution  would  be  In  a  vertical  plane  in  line  with  tlie 
barrel,  and  in  an  upward  direction,  under  which  circumstances  the  ball  would  tend, 
first,  downward  from  the  tlrst  reason,  and  then  upward  from  the  third;  while,  if  it  struck, 
the  bottom  of  the  muzzle,  the  conttaiy  would  be  the  case.  These  aberrations  of  tlie 
ball  from  its  true  theoretical  path,  as  was  evident  to  artillerists,  could  never  be  wholly 
annihilated  while  smooth-bores  were  used,  and  they  set  themselves  to  discover  bow 
they  might  be  counteracted.  It  occurred  to  them  that  this  could  best  be  managed  by 
Becurln^  that  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  ball  should  be  at  right  angles  to  its  mouon  of 
translation,  as  the  irregularities  in  its  structure,  which  produce  aberrations  of  the  first 
^and  second  kind,  would  thus  act  equally  in  all  directions,  producing  an  exact  coun- 
terbalance, wliile  the  aberration  from  the  ball's  rotation  would  wholly  disappftor;  aud 
the  constancy  of  the  vertical  transverse  position  of  the  plane  of  the  ball's  rotation  W80 
obtained  by  making  one  or  more  spiral  ^oovcs  along  the  interior  of  the  barrel. 

As  early  as  1498  the  citizens  of  Leipuc  possessed  the  germ  of  the  future  rifle*  for 
their  arms  had  a  grooTed  bore,  but  the  grxxives  were  stnigbt.   Not  many  years  witer,  in.' 
1530,  Augustin  Kutter  (or  Koster)  of  Nuremberg  was  celebrated  for  his  rose  or  star- 
grooved  barrels,  in  whicui  the  grooves  had  a  spiral  form.  It  took  its  name  from  the  roee* 
fike  shape  of  the  boreal  the  muzzle;  and,  setting  aside  su^erini^^^j^i^f^ship 
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sobsoquently  developed,  Kutter's  arm  was  the  veritable  rifle,  and  to  him,  therefore,  so: 
far  as  history  shows,  is  due  the  invention  of  this  terrible  weapon,  which  reduces  the 
fli^t  of  the  projectile  to  a  question  of  the  individual  skill  of  tlie  marksmaD.  The. 
^iral  groove  gives  to  the  bullet,  if  it  flta  into  the  grooves,  a  rotation  rapid  in  pnwor^ 
tioQ  to  the  force  of  the  exploMon  and  the  sharpQess  of  the  twist  in  the  spiral.  Thifli 
revolution  of  the  bullet  on  its  own  axis  keeps  that  axis,  gravity  excepted,  in  the  line  in 
which  it  leaves  the  piece.  In  16S8  Arnold  Rotsiphen  patented  u  new  way  ut  "  makeing 
^Dnes,"  which,  from  a  subsequent  patent  granted  him  in  1685  appears  to  have  con-, 
sistcd,  among  other  improvements,  in  rifling  the  barrels.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate the  various  principles  of  rifling  which  were  tried  during  the  two  centuries  followiuj-| 
Rotsiphen — suffice  it  to  eay  that  scarcely  a  form  of  rifling  now  prevails  but  had  itL" 
prototype  among  the  old  inventions.  The  difficulty  of  mechanical  appliances  making 
the  rifling  true,  deferred,  however,  their  general  introduction,  and  the  cost  of  rifled 
arms  limited  their  use  to  the  purposes  of  the  chose.  The  revolutionary  govcmmeot  of 
France  hnd  rifles  issued  to  portions  of  their  troops,  but  they  met  with  so  indifferent  a 
success  that  Napoleon  recalled  them  sooa  after  he  came  to  power.  In  the  peninsula, 
however,  picked  com^nies  of  sharpshooters  practiced  with  rifles  with  deadly  effect  on 
both  the  English  and  French  sides.  During  the  American  war,  1813-14,  the  Americans 
demonstrated  incontestably  the  value  of  rifles  in  warfare;  but  many  years  were  yet  to. 
ehipee  before  they  were  definitively  placed  in  the  hands  of  uddiera,  msoy  of  those* 
every  nation  in  Uie  Crimea  having  fought  with  the  iDeflective  and  almost  ridiculous 
"  Brown  Bess. "  Boon  after  the  French  invaded  Algeria,  they  had  armed  the  chasseurs 
d'Orleans  with  rifles,  to  counteract  the  superior  range  of  the  Arab  guns.  The  innUlit^ 
of  the  old  musket  was  shown  in  a  battle  during  the  Kaffir  war,  where  our  men  dis^ 
charged  80,000  cartridges,  and  the  loss  of  tho  enemy  was  25  men  struck.  After  experi- 
ments with  the  old  musket,  it  was  found  that  its  aim  had  no  certainty  whatever  beyond 
100  yards.  It  was  soon  discovered  tliat  a  spherical  ball  was  not  the  best  missile ;  one  in 
which  the  longer  axis  coincided  with  the  axis  of  the gun  flying  truer — the  relative  length 
of  the  axis  and  the  shape  of  the  head  being  matters  of  dispute.  The  first  war-rifle  was 
that  of  capt.  Delvio;nc,  proposed  in  and  adopted  for  a  few  men  in  the  French 
army;  but  this  still  included  the  old  and  rude  plin  of  forcing  the  leaden  ball  through 
the  grooves  by  blows  of  the  ramrod,  it  being  of  course  requisite  thct  the  projectile  should 
occupy  the  grooves  tightly.  In  1843  col.  Thouvenin  invented  a  carabine  d  tige,  in  which 
the  breech  had  a  small  pillar  screwed  into  it,  round  which  the  powder  lay,  and  on  tlte 
end  of  which  the  bullet  rested,  its  base  bein^  flattened  out  by  the  force  of  the  ramrod. 
Col.  Delvigne  added  a  conical  bullet  to  this  rifle,  and  the  combined  invention  was  issued 
'  to  the  clinssenrs  d'Afrique  in  1840.  But  the  Uge,  or  pillar,  became  bent  by  usage,  and 
was  found  otherwise  objectionable.  It  wns  superseded  by  using  with  a  grooved  barrel 
the  minie  bullet,  whicli,  being  made  smaller  tlian  the  bore  of  the  piece,  could  be  almost 
dropped  into  the  barrel.  It  was  of  lead,  and  in  its  base  it  contained  a  conical  recess, 
to  receive  the  apex  of  a  smaller  iron  cup.  The  force  of  the  explosion  drove  this  cup 
into  the  bullet,  causing  the  lead  to  expand  into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel.  (It  is 
right,  however,  to  stii  e  that  this  contrivance  is  claimed  for  a  Mr.  Qreener  as  early 
as  1836.)  The  Prusstans,  meanwliile,  had  armed  their  troops  with  the  needle- 
rifle  (ZUndnadelgeioehr),  now  superseded  by  the  Dreyu.  In  England,  however,  no 
improTement  took  place  until  IS^Jl,  when  28,000  rifled  muskets  to  fire  the  minie  bul- 
let were  ordered  to  ha  issued.  Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  of  the  minie 
system,  it  was  found  defective  in  practice.  Espenments  were  set  on  foot  in  all  direc^ 
tions,  ami  resulted  in  1853  in  the  production  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  had  three 
grooves,  taking  one  complete  turn  in  78  in.,  nnd  flred  a  bullet  resembling  the  minicv 
except  that  a  wooden  cup  was  substituted  for  one  of  iron.  From  1853  to  1865  this  was 
tiie  weapon  of  the  British  army.  In  1865  the  adoption  of  breech-loading  arms  (q.vA 
caused  the  Enfleld  to  be  converted  into  a  breech-l<wder  by  fitting  the  "  Snkler"  breeck 
mechanism  to  the  Enfleld  barrel. 

This  arrangement  was,  however,  only  temporary,  nnd  after  a  most  exhaustive  series 
of  trials  before  a  special  committee  on  breech-loading  rifles,  the  Henry  barrel  was  in 
1871  adopted  in  conjunction  witli  the  Martini  breech  for  the  new  small-bore  rifle  for  the 
British  army,  now  known  ns  Uie  Martini-Henry  rifle.  No  fewer  than  104  different  kinds 
of  breech-loading  small-arms  weni  submitted  to  this  committee,  who  decided  that  the 
Henry  45-in.  bore  barrel  "was  ilie  best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  tlie  aervfce," 
CD  account  of  its  "  superiority  in  point  of  accuracy,  trajectory,  allowance  for  wind,  and 
and  penetration,"  and  also  ou  account  of  its  great  durabiHiy.  The  Henry  system  of 
rifling  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  gunmaker,  Edinburgh,  and  its  essential 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  form  of  the  rifle  bore. 

The  rifling  represents  a  septilateral  figure  with  angular  projections  extending 
inwards  from  the  angles  of  the  planes.  In  other  words,  the  rifling  forms  7  plane  sur- 
faces, and  the  periphery  of  the  projectile  touches  the  planes  at  the  center.  In  addition 
to  the  bearing  sufaces  thus  obtfdnod.  there  are  7  angular  projecdoua  which  extenq 
inward  from  the  planes,  so  tliat  the  apex  of  each  of  the  projections  is  concentric  with 
the  center  of  the  surfaces  of  its  contiguous  planes.  These  seven  ridgea  thus  afford  a 
farther  bearing  or  support  to  the  projectile,  aud  by  this  means  double  the  points  of  bear} 
ing  are  obtained.  These  angular  r^ges  fill  up  tq  a  great  extent  the  s|>ac|g^^^^the 
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angles  of  the  planes  and  tLe  periphery  of  the  projectile,  thus  ledtunng  the  wicdage,  and 
from  their  peculiar  constructioa  facilitating  the  expansion  of  the  bullet  to  the  major 
diameter  of  the  bore,  so  that  the  rotatory  or  spiral  motion  of  the  projectile  is  obtained 
with  greater  certaioty:  at  the  same  time,  tbe  figure  of  the  projectile  is  so  little  altered 
that  It  traverses  through  the  air  with  less  reslslancet  and  craisequenUy  its  flight  is 
rendered  more  accurate. 

The  length  of  the  Henry  barrel  is  SSi  inches.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  bore  is  .450 
of  an  inch,  and  the  rifling  takes  one  complete  turn  in  22  inches.  Its  bullet  is  solid, 
with  a  slight  cavity  in  Uie  rear,  and  weight  480  grains,  the  chance  of  powder  being  85 
^grains.  The  range,  accuracy,  and  penetration  of  the  "Henry''  barrel  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  present  Enfleld-Saider  barrel,  while  the  highest  point  of  its  tndectory  ni  500 
yards  is  2  ft.  9  in.  lower,  or  8  ft.  1|  in.  as  compared  with  11  ft.  lOf  in.  The  maximum 
range  of  the  Henry  barrel  is  8.086  yards  at  an  angle  of  28°  Ifi'. 

As  with  small-arms,  so  with  cannon,  rifling  is  no  new  discovery.  In  the  museum 
at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  cannon  which  was  rifl«l  in  nine  grooves  as  early  as  1615.  In 
1661  the  Prussians  experimented  with  a  gun  rifled  in  ItJ  shallow  grooves.  By  1^)6 
the  Germans  had  tried  elliptical  bores.  From  thence  till  1888,  many  attempts  were 
made  to  rifle  cannon,  with  more  or  less  success.  In  1888  and  1836,  M.  Montigny  of 
Brusaels  tried  rifled  guns  with  considattble  success.  In  184S  col.  Cavalii  of  the  Sar> 
dlniu  sendee  oommraced  experimenta  wUh  hi»  rifled  cannon:  two  Swedidi  offlcm— 
baron  Wahrendmrf  and  lient,  Skigstroem— next  produced  rifled  canncm;  but  none  of 
these  systems  were  permanently  lulopted.  The  Crimean  war  set  inventors  vigorously 
DC  work,  and  many  admirable  guns  have  resulted  from  their  attempts,  the  great  difii- 
cutty  of  the  day  being  to  decide  which  is  most  effectual.  The  first  poini  was  the 
metal;  and  here  cast-iron  was  found  quite  useless,  being  incapable  of  resisting  the 
explosioD  of  the  large  charges  necessary  to  force  closely  fitting  projectiles  through  rifled 
barrels.  Several  plans  were  resorted  to.  Sir  William  Armstrong  welds  coils  of  wrought 
iron  round  a  mandrel  into  one  homogeneous  mass  of  extraordinary  tenacity,  which  he 
strengthens  by  similar  rings  round  the  breech.  Mr.  Wliitworth  forces  rings  of 
wrought-iron  over  the  barrel  by  hydraulic  pressure;  capt.  Blakely  strengthens  a  barrel 
of  longitudinal  bars  welded  togeUier  by  shrinking  wrought-iron  bands  over  it.  The 
French  rifle  brass  guns,  and  use  small  charge;  having  aim  guns  of  wroughUiron.  The 
Austrians  have  made  a  new  bronze  alloy,  which  has  proved  extremely  strong;  the  Bel- 

S'  tos  have  tried  Bessemer's  steel.  The  system  of  rifling  was  the  next  important  nuitter. 
r.  Lancaster  adhered  to  his  oval  bore;  sir  William  Armstrong  produced  a  bore  rifled 
in  a  great  number  of  small  sharp  grooves  (this  gun  was  adopted  ny  the  British  govern  - 
ment);  Mr.  Whltworth  retained  a  hexagoual  bore;  and  the  French  government  adopted 
a  bore  with  two,  and  subsequently  three  rather  deep  spiral  grooves.  After  can-ful 
experiments,  the  Austrian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  governments  have  concurred  in 
the  French  system.  In  the  Armstrong  the  rotation  is  communicated  to  tlie  projectile 
by  the  latter  being  cased  with  lead,  wlucli  the  explosion  forces  into  the  grooves.  The 
numerous  fine  grooves  impart  a  very  correct  centering  to  the  shot,  and  give  extreme 
accuracy  of  range;  but  they  render  tlie  gim  a  delicate  weapon,  and  they  preclude  the 
occosiooal  firing  of  round  shot  or  canister,  which  would  destroy  the  grooves.  In  tlie 
Whitworth  the  shot  ia  constructed  to  pass  freely  through  the  spiral  hexagonal  bore, 
windage  being  prevented  by  a  greased  wad,  which  is  said  to  foul  the  piece  ccmaider- 
ably.  Lancaster's  shot  are  elliptical,  to  correspond  with  the  bore;  they  are  simple  and 
accurate;  but  there  is  some  danger  that  they  will  jam  in  tbe  gun,  and  cause  it  to  burst. 
The  French  pn^ectiles  have  ribs  of  projecting  metal  to  correspond  to  the  grooves,  and 
are  very  effective,  the  system  having  the  concomitant  advantage  of  being  able  to  tire 
ordinary  shot  without  material  injury  to  tbe  gun.  To  sum  up:  the  Aniistrong  gun  is 
tiie  most  accurate,  that  and  tbe  Whitworth  have  tlie  longest  range,  each  having  Hltained 
Si  m. ;  the  Lancaster  fouls  least;  the  French  is  simplest,  and  can  fire  ordinary  cannon- 
balls,  crjiister,  or  case. 

The  Armstrong  gun  was  officially  adopted  into  the  British  service  in  1859,  as  the  best 
weapon  then  known,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  an  improved  version  known  as  the 
Woolwich  gun. 

The  projectiles  used  with  tbe  various  guns  will  be  described  under  Shell  and 
Shot. 

BITIiElCEH'  are  troops  armed  with  rifles,  and  employed  more  or  less  as  sharpshocrtere. 
The  name  has  nearly  lost  all  meaning,  for  the  whole  infantry  are  now  riflemen;  but  a 
few  years  ago — i.e.,  as  late  as  1854.  the  riflemen  were  quite  tbe  exception,  the  army  gen- 
erally having  the  smooth-bore  "  Brown  Bes8."  There  were  at  that  time  only  two  line 
regiments  of  rifles,  the  60th  and  tbe  rifle  bri.irade,  with  2  colonial  regiments  of  infantry 
(Canadian  rifles  and  Ceylon  rifles),  and  one  Hottentot  regiment  of  mounted  infantry  (the 
Cape  mounted  rifles).  The  establishment  of  rifle  regiments  was  taught  to  tlie  Briusb  by 
the  Americans  and  French,  from  the  sharpshooters  of  both  of  wliich  nations  our  armies 
suffered  severely.  During  the  French  war,  the  60th  and  95th  regiments  were  armed  as 
lifiemen,  laueht  light  infantry  drill,  and  clothed  in  dark  green,  to  be  as  invisible  as  pos- 
sible. The  86th  became  the  rifle  brigade.  Experiment  has  since  shown  tbat  gray  Is  leas 
OHispicuous  than  green  as  a  uniform,  whence  its  adoption  by  many  volunteer  corps. 

The  yt^unteer  riflemen  of  Oreat  Britain  will  be  descdbed  ^^^^jY^^^f^S^C 
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SIOA,  a  most  important  seaport  of  HuRsia.  cnpilal  of  Livonia,  and  tlic  center  of 
adniimatration  for  the  tliree  Baftic  provincL'S,  Livonia,  Estlionin,  and  Courlaod,  stands 
mainly  on  the  risrlit  bant  of  the  Dwina,  5  m.  from  llie  mouth  of  thiit  river,  in  the  gulf 
of  Kiga.  It  is  376  m.  8.w.  of  St,  Petersburg,  imd  is  the  termiims  of  a  railway  to  Sos- 
cow.  which  again  connects  it  with  the  Volga,  and  (bus  with  the  Catipinn  sea,  bringiDg 
to  Riga  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  trade  with  the  interior,  and  still  more  remote  parts 
of  Russia.  A  junction  with  tlie  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  rallwny  places  this  Baltic 
port  in  direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  tiirope.  From  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter'a 
church,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  empire,  a  full  view  of  the  siluatiou  of  the  city  Is 
obtained.  Riga  contains  a  numbpr  of  utriking  nnd  liaiidsonie  public  buildings,  of  which 
liie  castle,  or  dom,  built  in  .1204,  now  the  residunce  of  tlie  governor-general  of  the  three 
Baltic  provinces,  i.i  the  chief.  The  Dwina  is  crossed  bv  a  bridge  of  boals,  800  paces 
long,  of  'Which  the  boats  In  the  middle  are  movable,  to  aflow  of  the  passage  of  vessels, 
HDd  which  is  entirely  removed  iu  winter.  I'ho  old  town  ia  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
Bhowa  all  the  main  features  of  a  German  town  of  the  middle  ages;  but  tbeexteosire 
suburbs  are  moilern  and  band>ome,  and  the  whole  is  defended  by  ramparts,  bastions, 
and  other  fortified  works.  Riga  is  tlie  second  tradtne  town  in  Russia,  It  contains 
nnmerous  soap,  candle,  glass,  and  iron  works;  cloth,  bather,  sugar,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, and  rope-walks.  Sbipbnildtngis  extensively  carried  on  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  corn,  timber,  tallow,  and 
tobacco.  In  1871  the  exiwits  amouiiled  in  value  to  £6,478,164;  the  imports,  to  £2,867,- 
S18.  The  total  uumbor  of  vessels  which  catered  the  port  was  3,886,  of  tonnage  059, 7S7. 
and  the  same  number  cleared  it;  of  these,  580,  incasuriug  337,435  tuns,  were  British. 
Pop.  '67,  M)2.043. 

Riga  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  by  Albert  Buckshoevden,  bishop  of 
Livonia,  and  soon  l)ecame  a  firsi-rate  commercial  town,  nnd  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  Teutonic  knights  possessed  it  in  the  16th  century.  In  1621  Riga  was 
taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  and  held  under  Swedish  dominion  till  1710,  but  was 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1721. 

BIOA,  Gulf  op,  an  inlet  Id  the  n.e.  of  the  Baltic  sea,  washes  Ibe  shorca  of  tfie  three 
Baltic  provinces,  Coiirland,  Livonia,  and  Estlinaia.  It  is  over  100  m.  in  length  from  n. 
to  s.,  and  is  about  70  m.  in  breadth.  The  islands  of  Oesel,  Dag&,  Mohn,  and  Worms 
stand  In  the  entrance  to  It,  and  narrow  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  to  a  passage  about  20  m. 
in  width.  The  chief  river  which  foils  into  the  golf  is  the  Dwina.  Sand-banks  render 
navigation  in  some  parts  dangerous. 

RIGDON,  Sidney,  170&-1876;  b.  Fenn.;  received  for  publication  while  a  printer  at 

Pittsburg  in  1812,  a  manuscript  of  a  strange  Action  in  antique  style,  from  Solomon 
Spaulding.  a  preacher  noted  for  mental  peculiarities,  entitled  The  Ma ntiseript  found,  or 
The  Bock  of  Mo^-mon.  He  made  a  copy  before  returning  it  to  Spaulding,  who  soon 
after  died.  In  1817  Rigdon  left  the  printmg  office,  Itecame  a  preacher  of  peculiar  doc- 
trines similar  lo  those  which  afterward  appeared  In  the  book  of  Mormon.  In  1829  he 
became  associated  with  Joseph  Smith,  and  they  arranged  to  publish  tlie  book  of  Mor- 
mon. When  it  appeared  it  was  claimed  by  the  widow  as  Snaulding's  last  work.  Rig- 
dun  accompanied  Smith  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to  Missouri,  and  Nauvoo,  where  bewas  made 
one  of  the  lliree  presidents  of  the  new  church.  After  the  death  of  Smith  he  a-^pired  to 
succeed  him  as  the  head  nf  the  church,  but  Brigham  Young  was  chosen.  Rigdon  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  his  authority  was  excommunicated  for  contumacy,  i-etumed  to 
Pittsburg,  wlicre  he  died  in  obscurity. 

BIQGIKO.  in  a  ship,  is  a  combination  of  very  numerous  ropes  to  afford  stability  to 
the  masts,  and  to  lower  and  hoist  the  sails.  Notwithstanding  the  complication  wliicb 
the  cordage  of  a  rigged  ship  presents  at  first  sight  to  the  eye,  the  arrangement  is  remark- 
ably giniple.  In  nil  substantial  points,  the  rig  of  eacli  mast  is  the  same;  to  understand 
one  is,  ron.n?quenlIy,  lo  understand  all.  In  the  accompanyine' diagram,  spars  are  shown 
by  eapitiil  letters;  sails,  by  italic  letters;  standing  rigging,  by  Roman  numerals;  and  i-vn- 
ninff  rigging,  by  Arabic  numerals.  To  avoid  a  confusing  number  of  symbols  nnd  need- 
less renolition,  the  corresponding  ropes,  etc.,  on  each  mast  bear  the  same  numbers,  and 
in  the  Key,  Ihc  name  of  such  rope  perxeii  only  given.  To  find  the  full  title  of  a  rope, 
It  is  necessary  to  prefix  (unless  it  pertain  to  the  bowsprit  or  gaff)  the  name  of  the  mast 
(miuen.  main,  or  fore)  to  which  it  belongs.  For  example,  the  spars  marked  D  are, 
counting  from  tlie  left,  i.e.,  the  stem,  called  respectively  mizzcn-royal-mast,  main-rojal- 
mast,  nn<l  fore- royal -mast;  the  standingTopcs  marked  vr,  are  the  mizzen-stay,  main  stay, 
and  fore-slay;  and  the  running-ropes  bearing  the  figure  5,  are  mizzen-braces,  maiu- 
braccs,  and  fore-braces. 

Rigging  is  either  sfanding  or  running.  The  former  is  employed  In  maintaining, 
in  fixed  position,  the  masts  and  bowsprit;  the  latter  runs  freely  through  numerous 
blocks,  and  its  functions  are  to  raise  and  lower  the  upper  roasts  and  the  yards,  to  trim 
the  sails,  to  hoist  the  signals  and  other  flags,  and  occastodally  to  furl  the  sails: 

Each  most  has  the  following  standln"  rigging:  at  each  side  thrrmde  (i.,  n.,  nr.),  con- 
sisting of  several  very  thick  (usually  plaited)  ropes;  in  front,  the  (rfay  (iv..  v.,  vn.); 
and  behind,  the  baei»tai/»  (ym.,  ix.,  z.),  coming  down  to  the  ahl^'s  ^^^^if^ 
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shrouds.  Across  the  icwermnst  and  topmast  shrouds,  thin  ropes,  called  ratliogs,  are 
"liitchcd  horizontaUy,  and  form  couveuicnt  ladders  for  tlie  mvu  to  use  in  goinj;  aloft. 
The  slaadiag  rigging  of  the  lowermost  readies  tbe  chains  on  tlie  ship*s  sides;  while  the 
shrouds  of  the  topmast  and  topgallaulmast  are  worked  into  tlic  top,  tlicir  stays  to  the 
tops  of  tlic  mast  nearer  the  bow  m  each  case  (the  bowsprit  serving  as  an  unteiior  mast 
for  the  fore-rigging);  all  the  backstays,  however,  are  brought  down  to  tlie  ship's  sides. 
In  steamers,  the  uuuusrays  require  modiheation,  in  order  to  iivnid  the  funnel;  they  are 
uflea  adjusted  on  a  plau  similar  to  that  of  the  biiekstays.  The  standing  rigging  of  the 
bowsprit  cousiitts  of  the  bobstays  (xiv.),  generally  of  chain ;  the  martingale  stays  {si,, 
xn.),  and  martingale  backstays  (xiu.),  which  all  exert  au  adverse  pressure  to  that  of  the 
stays  from  tlie  foremaut,  topmast,  etc. 

The  rTtnning  rigging  is  of  four  classes:  1.  Lifts  for  tbe  upj>er  masts  and  the  jib-boom. 
These  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  from  the  fact  that  thi'y  ruu  parallel,  aud  closely 
contiguous  to  the  masts,  lopmasls,  and  bowsprit. 

2.  The  lifts  for  the  yants  and  saifs.  Each  yard  has  two  liTts,  one  proceeding  from  a 
point  near  either  exireiuitv,  aud  passing  thruugli  a  pulley  at  the  head  of  that  section  of 
the  mast  to  which  the  sail  or  yard  belongs.  Ihey  are  worked  either  on  the  deck  or  in 
the  tup.  The  yard-lifts  are  shown  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  The  gaff  aud  boom  have 
separate  Ufta  working  into  the  mlzzeu-top  (18,  15).   Each  jib-sail  has  u  lift  (not  ahownX 


Spars,  ttc.~K,  ma!tt;  B.  topmast;  C,  topgallantmoRt;  D,  royal-mast;  E.  ^-ai-d;  F.  topBiUI-rartJ;  O,  top- 
^UantsBtl-,vanl ;  H.  royal -ym-d ;  K.  tniL-k;  L.  bowsprit;  M,  Jib-boom:  N,  fljinp  Jib-boom;  O,  mar- 
tingale; P,  ctaalns;  Q,  top;  R,  cap;  S,  crosBtr«e.s;  T,  topmattt  cap;  U,  gaff;  V ,  booin,  or  spouker- 
boom. 

Sails.— a,  malns&il ;  b.  topsail ;  c,  topgBllantKifl ;  d,  royal ;  e.  spantor. 

Standing  Rigging, — i,  shrouds:  n,  topmast  shrouds,  crossed  ny  ratlingn;  in,  topgallant  nhrouds;  rr, 
Blav;  T.  topmast  stay;  vi.  towalluntmast  Ktay;  vn.  royal  stay;  vin,  topmast  iMckKtay;  ix,  top- 
eallantmast  backstay:  x,  royal  hack Ptay;  Xi  flying  Jib-boommartlDgale  stays;  Xii,  Jib-boom  mar- 
lifiKale  stays:  xui.  martingale  bocktitayG;  xir,  bobstayi;. 
Running  Ri<iffing,~\.  HftK:  2,  topsail  lifts:  8.  top^allantsaii  lifts;  4,  roval  lifts;  6,  bi-aces;  6,  topuil 
braces:  7,  topgallant  bmoes;  S.  royal  braces:  9,  stgnal  halyards;  li).  Jib-stay;  11,  r"  ' 


U,  otieet;  13,  peolc  lialyarda;  14,  vangs;  IS,  topping  lifU;  16,  spanlcer  ah  eet. 


,  fl>Tne  jIb-Btay; 


■which  acts  parallel  and  close  to  iv.,  t.,  10,  or  11.  If  the  ship  carry  sfay-salls,  there  will 
be  lifts  parallel  to  the  main  and  mizzen  topmast  stays  and  higher  stays, 

8.  The  ropes  for  adjusting  the  sails  when  sprea'd.  These  comprjje,  fli-st,  tbe  sheets 
for  hauling  down  the  lower  corners  of  each  sail — specimens  are  shown  at  12;  secondlv. 
tbe  braces  for  turning  the  yards  aljout,  to  trim  the  sails  to  the  wind.  Each  yard  has  two 
braces,  one  from  either  enil  passing  to  an  adjoining  mast,  except  the  main  hraces,  which 
are  brought  to  the  ship's  Hide  near  the  stern.  The  bnires  arc  shown  as  Nor.  6,  7,  8. 
The  vangs  aud  spanker  sheet  (14, 16)  perform  similar  offices  for  the  spanker.    There  are 
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minor  ropee  in  connection  -with  the  sails,  for  nesisting  in  furling,  reefing,  spreading,  etc. ; 
but  it  would  liavc  rendered  the  dingram  too  complicated  to  have  inserted  them 

4.  Ropes  in  coooection  with  the  tlags.  Each  maat  has  at  its  head  n  truck,  containing 
two  or  more  small  pulleys.  Over  each  of  these  a  thin  halyard  is  passed,  and  brought 
down  double  to  the  deck.  On  tlieee  any  required  flag  ia  rapidly  bent  and  hoisted  wilh 
great  ease.  Tliere  sre  two  pair  of  similur  halyards  to  the  gaiC-peak;  and  wbeu  ttie  ship 
IS  to  be  decorated  on  any  festive  occauon,  similar  kalyai'ds  are  affixed  to  the  end  of  each 
yard-arm. 

In  different  classes  of  ships,  slight  modifications  occur  iu  the  ringing,  to  suit  particu- 
lar circumstances,  but  the  main  principles  of  riggiug  arc  as  detailed  ubove  for  all  sizes  of 
decked  vessels.    See  Sails. 

RIGGS.  Elias,  D.D.,  l,l,.D. ;  b.  N.  J.,  1810;  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1829, 
and  Andover  tlieological  seminary  in  1883;  went  the  same  year  as  a  missionaiy  of  tlie 
American  board  to  the  east.  He  spent  several  years  in  Athens,  Argon,  and  Smyrna; 
and  has  been  since  18S8 1»  Constantinople,  except  one  year  which  lio  spent  in  New  York, 
superintending  the  clectrotyping  of  his  Armenian  trunslatlon  of  the  Bible,  when  he  also 
gave  instruction  in  the  Union  theological  sominary.  He  has  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bulgarian  tongue,  and  iu  1878  completed  the  translation  into  the  Turkish.  Dr.  Riggs  is 
a  proficient  in  many  languages,  the  must  of  his  work  having  been  in  modem  Greek, 
Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish,  of  which  be  has  published  several  manuals  and 
grammars. 

RIGGS,  Stephen  R.,  d.d.,  for  many  years  a  mis-sionary  to  the  Dakota  Indians. 
He  publi»lied  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  l/i'ngvage,  M  hicli  is  rogai-ded 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Americim  philology.  He  prepared  also  school-books  for 
the  Indians.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Williamson  he  translated  most  of  the  Bible  into  llie 
Dakota  language. 

BI'OKL  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bchwyz,  between  lakes  Lucerne, 
Zug.  and  Lowerz,  is  isolated,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  some  of  the  finest  Swiss 
scenery.  It  is  easily  accessible;  six  mule-paths  and  the  Itighi  railway,  opened  in  1871, 
lead  to  the  atmimit,  which,  though  it  furms  an  admirable  natural  observatory  in  favorable 
weatlier,  is  only  5,905  ft.  above  the  sea.  Verdant  pastures  clothe  the  entire  summit,  and 
the  slopes  are  belted  with  forests.  Crowds  of  tourists,  of  both  sexes,  ast^end  the  Righi 
every  season,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  views,  which,  in  clear  weather,  it  comniaiidH. 
There  is  a  large  hotel  at  the  top  where  tourists  pass  the  night  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
The  native  spelling  is  Bigi. 

2U0HT,  in  legal  language,  is  that  kind  of  interest  or  connection  witli  a  subject-mntter 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  an  action  or  suit,  or  other  protection  of  a  court  of  law 
or  equity;  and  hence  it  means  an  interest  that  can  bo  enforced,  for  if  it  is  surh  as  a  court 
of  law  or  equity  cannot  take  notice  of,  it  may  be  called  ft  natunil  or  moral,  but  It  is  not 
a  legal  right.  Strictly  spenkiiig,  right  merely  means  a  relation  between  exiernnt  nature 
and  some  person  or  other,  ana  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  ri,u;htp,  for  & 
right  is  only  intelligible  when  predicated  of  some  person  who  can  excrcii<e  or  enforce  it. 
Tbere  is  an  old  practical  division  of  all  rights  into  rights  of  tlie  person  nod  riglits  of 
thinmi.  In  tlic  former  class  are  included  such  divisions  as  rights  of  pei-soiial  sfcurity 
and  liberty;  rights  connected  with  marriage,  infancy,  etc. ;  while  in  tlie  latter  class  bfb 
included  the  general  rights  ari-sing  out  of  the  possession  of  ronl  and  personal  property. 
There  are  various  subjects  which  do  not  fall  under  either  division  exclusively:  indeed, 
none  of  tlie  usual  divisious  of  rights  can  be  said  to  be  more  than  vflgucly  descriptive  of 
their  subjects.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  tliat  the  correlative  legal  expn'f«ion  for 
rights  should  be  wrongs,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  the  word  wrong  I)cing  used  technically 
to  mean  only  that  class  of  infringements  of  one's  rights  which  are  connected  villi  tlie 
person  or  the  jjcrsonal  use  of  properly.  Thus,  the  refusing  or  williholding  payment  of 
a  debt  is  not  correctly  called  a  legjd  wrong;  but  an  assault  or  injury  to  one's  iwrson.  or 
to  one's  property,  iir.-spective  of  any  contract,  U  properly  called  awrong  or  a  tort.  The 
word  ri«it  IS  alpo  used,  more  or  less  technically,  in  a  narrower  sense.  An  action  called 
a  writ  of  right  had  for  its  object  to  establish  the  title  to  real  property ;  but  it  was  abol- 
ished, the  same  object  being  secured  by  the  order  of  ejectment,  A  jietition  of  right  i%  a 
proceeding  .resembling  an  action  by  which  a  subject  vindicates  his  rights  agitinHtthe 
crown,  and  recovers  debts  and  claims,  the  first  step  being  a  petition,  which  is  allowed  by 
the  home  secretary,  and  referred  for  trial  to  a  court  of  law.  A  riglii  of  icny  is  a  right  of  a 
private  owner  or  occupier  to  a  way  over  the  land  of  nn  luljoining  proprietor,  as  incidental 
to  his  pfissessiou  of  a  houw,  or  premises,  or  land.  Right  cf  actvoi  means  simply  a  right 
to  commence  an  action  iu  one  of  the  courts  of  law  to  recover  damages  or  property.  Hight 
of  common  means  a  riglit  of  one  who  is  not  the  owner  or  occupier  of  waste  land,  to  send 
cattle  to  graze  upon  it,  or  to  cut  turf,  or  exercise  some  partial  right  of  property  over  it. 
Sight  of  entry  is  a  right  to  possess  and  use  land  or  promii«es,  etc. 

BIOETB,  DEOLABATIOir  AND  BILL  of.  The  convention  which  called  the  prince  and 

Erincess  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  England  set  fortli,  in  a  solemn  instrument  knowu 
y  the  name  of  the  Declaration^  Rights,  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  const  it  at  iou 
which  were  to  be  imposed  on  William  and  Mary  on  their  acceptance  of  tht^cr^'^  J^^is 
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declftralion,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  tlic  commons,  of  which  Mr.  (iifterward  lord) 
Somera  wiis  cliaiiniixn,  and  )issent<;d  to  by  the  lords,  bejjan  by  declaring  tliat  liing  James 
11.  hiul  cointnittcd  cerlaia  acts  coiitraiy  to  the  Iuwh  of  the  realm.  The  kiue,  by  wbose 
authority  these  unlawful  acts  had  bccti  dune,  liad  abdicated  the  throne;  aiiu  Uie  prince 
of  Orange  Imvin;'  invited  tlie  estates  of  the  realm  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  security  of 
religion,  law.  and  freedom,  the  lords  and  commons  had  resolved  to  declare  and  assert  t)i« 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  England.  It  was  Uierefore  declared  that  tbe  powcrof  snspcnd- 
iueand  of  dispensinj  with  laws  by  regal  aniliority  is  illegal;  that  the  commission  for  tre- 
ating the  late  court  of  eommissiouei-s  tor  ecclesiastical  causep,  and  all  commissions  and 
courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal;  that  tlie  levying  of  money  for  the  use  of  tbe  crown 
by  prerog.itive,  without  grant  of  pariiamciit,  is  illegal;  that  it  is  the  ridit  of  the  subpecls 
to  petition  tlie  kin^,  and  all  proHecutioii»  for  BUcbi>ulUioQiugsre  iU^al;  that  the  raising 
or  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  except  with  cuusentof  pu'liaiiienl,  is 
illegal;  that  Protestant  subjects  mayliave  arms  for  tjieir  defense;  that  tuc  election  of 
members  of  parliament  should  be  free;  that  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  should  not 
bo  questioned  in  any  place  out  of  parliament;  that  excessive  bail  ouj^lit  not  to  be 
required,  or  excessive  fines  imposed,  or  cruel  or  unusual  punislimenls  inflicted;  that 
jurors  riiould  be  duly  impuneled.  and  that  jurors  in  trials  for  high  treason  should  be 
freeholders;  that  grants  anJ  promises  of  lines  and  forfeitures  before  couvictiou  are  iUc> 
gal;  and  that  for  redreis  of  all  grievances,  and  the  amendment,  strengthening,  and  pre- 
serving of  the  laws,  piirliamcnts  ought  to  be  held  f  requuntly.  All  these  things  tbe  lords 
and  commons  claimed  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  libtirtlcs;  and  having  done  so,  they 
resolved  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  king  and  qnecn  of  Englauif  for  their  joint 
and  sepamtc  lives,  the  administnuio:!  bein»  during  their  joint  lives  in  William  alouc; 
and  that  on  their  decease  the  crown  Rbouln  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  quecu,  then  to 
tliat  of  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  failing  them,  to  the  issue  of  William. 

This  declaration  of  riglits  was  presented  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  at 
Whitehall,  and  accepted  by  them  along  with  the  crown.  Being  originally  a  revolutiou- 
nry  instrument,  drawn  up  in  an  irregular  assembly,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  it 
should  be  turnod'into  law.  The  declaration  of  rights  was  therefore  brought  forward  in 
the  parliament.  Into  which  the  cooventioa  had  been  turned,  ad  a  bill  of  rights,  and 
passed  the  commons;  but  an  amendment  proposed  in  the  lords  regii-din^  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  on  tlie  issue  of  the  princess  Sophia,  in  the  event  of  Mary,  Anne,  and  Will- 
iam all  dying  without  issue,  led  to  several  ineffectual  conferences  between  the  two 
houses,  wuich  ended  in  Uie  measure  being  dropped.  The  hill  was,  however,  reintro- 
duced in  the  following  session  of  parliament  (1089)  without  the  proposed  amendment, 
when  it  passed  both  hous3.4,  and  obttUned  the  royal  assent — a  clause,  howtiver,  being 
added,  which  ori^nated  in  t!ie  house  of  lords,  to  the  effect  that  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  should  be  obliged,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  in  full  parliament  or  at  tbe  corona- 
tion,  to  repeat  and  subserib'.!  the  declaration  a^iainst  transubstantiation,  and  that  a  kiag 
or  queeti  wlio  shouM  m  trry  a  papist  would  be  incapable  of  reigning  in  England^  and  bia 
subjects  would  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance. 

MOETB  0?  KAK,  a  famous  statement  of  rights,  principally  drawn  up  by  Dumont, 
author  of  the  A/uoeiUfs  de  Mira-heau.  and  solemnly  adopted  br  the  Freu^  natiouMl 
assembly  on  Aug.  18, 1TS3.  It  declares  that  all  mankind  are  originally  equal ;  that  tbe  ends 
of  the  social  union  are  liberty,  property,  security,an(l  resistance  to  oppression ;  tUiit  sover- 
eignty resides  in  tbe  nation,  and  that  all  power  emanates  from  it;  that  freedom  consists 
in  doing  everything  which  dr>c3  not  injure  another;  that  law  is  the  expres-sion  of  the 
general  will;  that  public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  tbe  members  of  the  state  ia 
proportion  to  their  fortunes;  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all;  and 
that  tbe  exercise  of  natural  rights  JinR  no  other  limit  than  their  .interference  with  tbe 
rights  of  others.  Mirabaau  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the  assembly  lo  postpone  pul>- 
lisuln^  any  declaratioa  of  rights  until  after  the  formation  of  the  constitution;  but  I  ho 
deputies,  feeling  tliat  a  contrary  course  might  imperil  their  popularity,  issued  the  decla- 
ration—a  proceeding  which  Dumont  himself  afterward  compared  to  placing  a  powder- 
magazine  under  a  building,  which  the  first  spark  of  fire  would  blow  into  llie  uir.  Louis 
XVI.,  umler  the  pressure  of  the  events  of  Oct.  5,  after  first  refusing,  was  induced  to 
yield  his  adhesion  to  it.  The  dogma  of  the  equality  of  mankind  on  which  the  dcclara- 
Uon  rests  had  before  been  set  forth  in  the  Ainencan  declaration  of  independence  of 
1776.  Tliinkers  are  now  much  less  inclined  than  they  were  in  the  age  of  Kuusseau  to 
build  social  theories  on  such  abstract,  a  pri«7/'tus^unip'tions:  and  the  truth  of  this  di>c- 
trine  of  original  equidity  is  directly  impugned.  Dumont  himself  asks:  "Are  all  men 
equal?  Where  ia  the  equality?  Is  it  in  virtue,  talents,  fortune,  industry,  situation? 
Are  they  free  by  nature?  So  far  from  it,  they  are  born  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence 
on  others,  from  which  they  are  long  of  ijeing  emancipated." 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  JtighU  of  Man  were  attacked  by  Edmund  Burke  in 
his  RefieetioM  on  the  French  lietotution,  wlio  represented  the  declaration  as  a  digest  of 
anarchy.  It  was  in  reply  to  Burke's  B^eeUont  that  Thomas  Paine  published  in  l^ndon 
his  ^hta  of  Man,  an  apology  for,  and  commentary  on,  the  principles  of  the  French 
constitution,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel  on  an  information  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  fomid  guilty.  ^.^.^^^^  GoOglc 
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maUT,  THE,  ia  French  polilics.    Sec  Political  FAnrtES,  FnEscn, 

BIOID  DTRAXICS  Is  ttiat  portion  of  theoretical  dynamics  (q.v.)  ^hicli.bnsed  on  the  the- 
ory of  tlie  free  nnd  constrained  motion  of  points,  applies  the  principles  thence  deduced  lo  a 
i^ittem  of  points  rigidly  connected,  ro  as  to  hear  Ihronghout  tlie  whole  continuance  of 
their  motion  the  same  inrariable  position  with  relation  to  each  other;  in  other  words,  as  no 
body  in  nature  can  be  considored  aa  a  point,  but  is  truly  a  system  of  points,  rigid  dynam- 
ics lias  for  its  aim  to  apply  tlie  abtttract  theory  of  dyoamira  to  the  cuses  actually  occur- 
Tine  in  nature.  For  a  long  time  problenu  of  this  sort  -wero  not  I'esolved  by  any  general 
and  adequate  method,  but  each  class  was  worked  out  according  to  a  method  specially 
applicable  to  its  particular  circumstances.  The  great  general  principle  discovered  by 
the  French  eeumeter, commonly  known  a8i}'>4toa&cr^«pn'/t(rfp/«, which  applies  equally  to 
all  such  problems,  and  removes  the  necessity  for  specially  invcstigtitinj?  each  particular 
case,  was  an  inestimable  boon  to  mechanicul  science.  It  is  thus  stated  in  bis  Traile  de 
JDynamique  :  "  In  whatever  manner  a  number  of  bodies  change  their  motions,  it  wc  suppose 
that  the  motion  which  each  body  would  have  in  the  following  moment,  if  it  were  per- 
fectly free,  is  decomposed  into  two  others,  one  of  which  is  the  motion  which  it  reaUy 
takes  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  then  the  other  component  will  be  such, 
that  if  each  body  were  impressed  by  a  force  which  woidd  produce  it  alone,  the  whole 
system  would  be  in  equilibrium.  In  this  way  every  dynamical  problem  can  be  compelled 
to  furnish  an  equation  of  equilibrium,  and  so  be  changed  into  a  problem  of  statics  (q.v,); 
and  thus  the  solution  of  a  difficult  and  complex  problem  is  effected  by  means  of  llie  reso- 
lution of  a  much  easier  one.  D'Alembert  applied  hia  principle  to  various  problems  on  the 
moiious  and  actions  of  fluids,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  etc. ;  aua  subsequently, 
in  a  modified  form,  the  same  general  property  was  made  the  basis  of  a  complete  systoia 
of  dynamics,  by  La  Grange,  in  his  Meeamque  Analfftique. 

SIQ'OB  XOB'TIS  is  the  term  usually  given  to  the  peculiar  temponur  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  that  occurs  shortly  after  death.  It  begins  immediately  after  all  indications  of 
irritability  (see  HtTSCUS)  have  ceased,  but  before  the  commencement  of  putrefaction.  Ia 
the  human  subject  It  most  commonly  begins  to  show  itself  about  seven  liouri  ofterdcath, 
although  cases  arc  occasionally  met  with  in  which  20  or  even  80  hours  may  have 
elapsed  before  it  begins  to  appear.  This  condition  of  rigiditv  usually  lasts  for  about  80 
hours ;  but  it  may  pass  ofP  in  10  hours  or  less,  or  may  be  prolonged  to  four  or  six  days. 
The  muscles  of  tlie  neck  and  lower  jaw  are  first  affected,  then  those  of  the  trunk,  then 
those  of  the  u^per  extremities,  and  lastly  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  its  depar- 
ture, which  is  immediately  followed  hv  decomposition,  the  same  order  is  followed. 

This  subject  has  been  admirably  discussed  .by  Dr.  Brown-Scquard  in  the  "  Ciwnian 
Ijecture"for  1861,  and  contained  m  Tke  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  toT  that  year. 
In  this  lecture  he  examines  successively  the  relations  existing  between  muscular  irritabil- 
ity, po»t-7mriem  rigidity,  and  putrefaction,  in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  following  are  his 
chief  conclusions:  1,  Paralyzed  muscles  arc  endowed  with  more  irritability  than  healthy 
muscles;  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in  late,  and  lasts  long;  and  pulrefaclion  appears  late, 
and  progreysea  slowly,  2.  Experiments  made  on  numerous  animals  show  that  when 
miisculur  irritability  is  increased  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  tlic  increase  has 
the  same  effect  upon  ri^dity  and  putrefaction  as  when  it  is  caused  by  paralysis.  Aa  a 
general  rule,  when  there  was  a  difference  of  14°  to  18"  Fahr.  in  the  tempcruture  of  two 
animals  of  the  same  ago  and  species,  irritability  and  rigidity  lusted  twice  or  three  times 
longer  in  the  cooler  animal  than  in  the  other,  and  putrefaction  in  the  former  was  nuicU 
less  rapid.  8.  It  was  maiaUdued  by  John  Hunter  that  cadaveric  rigidity  doesnot  tiike 
place  after  death  by  lightning;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  view  is  not  generally  true, 
nhen  lightning  destroys  life  by  producing  such  a  violent  convulsion  of  every  muscle  in 
the  body  that  muscular  irritubiliiy  at  once  ceases,  the  ensuing  rigidity  nwy  bo  of  sucli 
short  duration  iis  to  escane  notice;  but  if  it  causes  death  by  fnght,  hemorrliage,  or  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  caoaveHc  rigidity  will  appear  as  usual.  4.  In  animals  thai  have 
■been  over-driven,  hunted  lo  death,  etc.,  rigidity  comes  on  very  quickly,  lasts  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  is  mpitlly  succeeded  by  putrefaction ;  and  various  facts  quoted  by  Brown- 
Scquard  show  that  over-exertion  acts  similarly  in  man.  5.  The  nutrition  of  tha  muscles 
exerts  a  modifying  influence  on  rigidity  and  putj'efaclion.  In  cases  of  death  from 
decapitation,  strangulation,  sudden  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery,  etc.,  cadaveric 
rigidity  does  not  begin  till  16  or  18  hours  after  deatli,  and  lasts  from  six  to  eight  days; 
while  in  a  case  of  death  from  exhaustion,  after  aprolongcd  typhoid  fever,  ri^dity  became 
evident  witliin  threti  minutes  after  the  last  breathing,  while  the  heart  was  still  beating; 
y  disappeared  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was-nt  once  succeeded  by  signs  of  putrefaction 
before  the  man  had  been  dead  an  hour.  8.  When  death  follows  viofent  and  prolonged 
convulsions  (as  in  cases  of  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  etc.),  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in  soon 
(usually  within  an  hour  after  death),  and  ceases  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  hour;  and 
when  the  convulsions  were  caused  by  strychnine,  similar  results  were  obtained. 

From  these  facts  this  aceomplisned  physiologist  deduces  the  general  law  that  "the 
greater  the  degree  of  muscular  IrritaUIity  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  the  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in ;  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  later  also  putrefaction  appears,  and  the  slower 
It  progresses." 

The  exact  cause  of  this  rigidity  Is  not  accnntely  known.  The 
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depended  on  the  coagalation  of  the  blood  is  no  long^  tennble.  It  most  probably  lesults 
from  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a  fibrinous  material  contained  in  the  muacular 

juice. 

MO-VEDA,  the  first  and  principal  of  the  four  Yedas.    See  Ybda. 

RILEY,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  centnil  Ksdeuis,  drained  by  the  Kansas,  Republican,  and  Bie 
Blue  risers;  traversed  by  the  Kunsaa  Pacific  railroad;  about  67S  BQ.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,4W 
— B,819  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. The  principal  jwcductious  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat,  Mbu- 
hattan. 

RELET,  Bensbt,  1788-1853;  b.  Baltimore ;  entered  the  army  and  took  part  in  ser- 
eral  engnsemcnta  vith  the  Indians.  He  served  through  the  Hexicnn  var,  and  was 
iropointed  brevet  maj.gen.  for  hts  conduct  at  Contrcras.  He  was  commander  of  the 
department  of  Upper  California,  1849-CO. 

RILEY.  Charles  'V.vLESTnfE,  b.  London,  1843;  came  to  ihle  country  at  the  age  of 
17,  engaged  in  fiirnung  ftt  tlic  west  for  3  years,  was  entomological  editor  of  the  Pi-ain'e 
Farmer,  in  Chicago,  ISSIMtS.  In  the  laltbr  year  he  was  appointed  state  cnloiiiolopst  of 
Missouri;  and  associated  with  B.  D,  Walsh,  state  entomologist  of  Illinois,  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  Xlie  AmeiHcati  Enttniwloguit,  a  monthly  magazine.  He  has  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  relation  to  tlie  anatomy  and  habits  of  potato  beetles,  cicadas,  locusts,  yuccas, 
and  army  worms,  which,  witit  practical  suggestions  on  grape  culture,  received  with  faroc 
In  this  country  and  iu  France,  liave  appeared  in  his  annual  reports. 

BXXA-SZOIIBATE,  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Rirna,  28  m.  n.e.  of 
Pe»lh.  Articles  in  wood  are  largely  manuutctured,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  linen  and 
bullocks'  hides.   Pop.  '69.  4,664. 

Bl'imri  (ancient  Ariminum),  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Forli,  in  Romagna. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Marcccbia,  and  tliough  the  ancient  harbor  has  been  gradually 
filled  up  by  tlie  sands  brought  down  by  that  stream,  the  port  is  still  the  resort  of  a  large 
number  of  vessels  cugnged  m  fisheries,  which  employ  ncnrly  half  the  population  of  the 
town.  Fop.  '71, 10,000.  Rimini  has  fine  streets,  well-built  houses,  a  hanclgomc  town- 
hall  with  porticoes,  many  fine  churches,  among  others  the  catliedral  built  by  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Albert!,  the  interior  of  wbich  is  full  of  monuments;  outside  it  is  adorned  with  sar- 
copliagi.  It  lias  a  library,  many  superior  schools,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  Among  its 
ancient  monumental  edifices  still  remaining,  may  be  numbered  the  marble  bridge  of 
Augustus  over  the  Marecchia,  and  the  marble  arch  of  Augustus.  Its  manufactures  nre 
glass  and  sail-cloth.  Rimini  was  founded  by  the  Umbri;  it  was  conquered  by  tbii 
Romans,  sacked  by  Sulla,  frequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  tlien  given  by  Charle-, 
magne  to  the  churcli. 

RIMOUSKI,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Quebec,  having  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  s., 
and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  its  w.  and  n.w.  boundary;  4,931  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  27,418. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  |^wtii 
of  timber.  It  Is  drained  by  tlie  Hetanediac,  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the  river  Mitisiuid 
Hitia  lake,  the  river  Rimouski.  and  'rartigo  river,  emptying  into  the  Restigouche  and 
the  St,  lAwrencc.    Co.  seat,  lUmouaki. 

BmEBFEST.  See  Cattle-Piaoub. 

RINI/HART,  WiLLiAU  Hekrt,  188S-75:  b.  Md.;  received  a  common  sdiool  edu- 
cation, and  became  a  journeyman  marble-worker.  His  taste  for  sculpturo  wns  marked; 
by  hard  work  and  without  instruction  tie  acquired  some  skill  in  modeling,  and  in  1855 
visited  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  studied  art  for  two  years.  On  liis  return  to  Baltimore, 
1857,  he  e.\tiibited  two  ha*-relief«,  "Night"  aud  "  Morning,"  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  1858  he  returned  to  Italv,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Rome,  where  he 
soon  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  sculptors.  He  completed  the  mod- 
eling of  the  bronze  doors  of  the  cnpitol,  made  many  portjuit  busts,  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  cuief-jnstice  Taney  for  the  state  of  Maryland.  Among  other  works  verc  his  "Angel 
of  the  Itesurrection,''  "Jesus,"  "Woman  of  Samaria,"  and  "Sleepmg  Cldldren."  Of 
the  last  several  replicas  were  ordered.  His  best  worit  is  '"Clytie  just  forsaken  t^ApoUa** 
This  is  now  ilie  property  of  the  Peabody  institute  of  Baltimore. 

SINFOSZAK  DO  (Itn).,  strengthening),  in  music,  a  direction  to  the.pcrformer  indicating 
increased  tone  and  cmpliasis. 

BZKO  (Sax.  ring  or  hring,  a  circle  or  circular  line),  a  circle  of  gold  or  other  matenaL 
The  practice  of  wearing  rings  has  been  widely  prevalent  in  different  countries,  and  as 
different  periods.  Rinfrs  have  been  used  to  decorate  the  legs,  firms,  feet,  toes,  neck,  fin-' 
gers,  nose,  and  ears.  Tlic  practice  of  wearing  rings  suspended  from  the  nose,  which  iti 
bored  for  that  purpose,  has  been  found  among  various  savage  tribes,  more  particularly 
the  South-sea  islanders.  Bracelets,  necklaces,  and  ear  rings  have  been  worn  among 
nations  both  savage  and  civilized;  but  the  most  universal  and  most  famous  iu>e  of  rin^ 
is  on  the  finger.  Finger-rings  are  alluded  to  in  the  tiooks  of  GenesiaandFxodus:  Herod- 
otus mentions  that  the  Babylonians  wore  them;  and  from  Asia  they  were  probjibly  intro- 
duced into  Greece.  The  rings  worn  in  early  times  were  not  purely  ornumental,  but  had 
their  use  as  eignet-rings.   The  Homeric  poems  make  no  mention  of  riug&^iucept  ear- 
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rings;  bat  in  the  later  Oreek  legends,  tlie  ancient  heroes  are  described  as  vearing  floger- 
ringa;  and  every  freeman  througbout  Greece  seems  afterwards  to  have  had  one.  The 
practice  of  counterfeiting  aignet-ri»gs  is  alluded  to  as  existing  in  Solon's  tim&  TIm 
devices  on  the  earlier  rings  were  probably  cut  in  the  gold;  but  at  a  later  period,  tlie 
Greeks  curne  to  have  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  wbldh  by  and  by  pass(.-d  from  articles 
of  use  into  the  category  of  ornament.  Persons  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one  ring, 
but  wore  two  or  three — and  their  use  was  extended  to  women.  The  Lacedsemonians 
It  wore  iron  rings.  .The  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the  me  of  rings  from  the  Sabines; 
their  rings  were  at  first,  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  signet-rings,  but  mue  of  iron.  £veTy 
free  Roman  tiad  a  right  to  weiir  one;  and  down  to  the  clu^  of  tlie  republic,  the  iron  ring 
was  worn  by  those  who  affected  ihe  simplicity  of  old  times.  Ambauadore,  in  the  early 
age  of  the  republic,  wore  gold  rings  ns  »  part  of  their  otH&lal  dress — a  custom  afterward 
extended  to  senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  in  later  times  to  the  equites,  who  were  said 
to  enjoy  the  jus  annuli  aiirei,  from  which  olbcr  persons  were  fxcludcd.  It  became  cus- 
tomary for  the  emperors  to  confer  the  ju*  annuU  aurd  on  wlioiu  ibey  plcnsed,  and  the 
privilege  ^rcw  gnidunlly  more  and  more  extensive,  till  Justinian  emhmced  Tiithin  it  all 
citizens  of  tlie  empire,  whetjier  ingtnai  or  liberHni.  The  signs  engraved  on  rings  were 
very  various,  including  portraits  of  friends  or  ancestors,  and  subjects  connected  with 
mytliologj^  or  religion :  and  in  the  nrt  of  engraving  tl^iircs  on  gems,  tlie  ancients  far  sur- 
passed artists  of  modern  times.  The  later  Ilomaus,  like  the  Qrei-ks,  ci^wded  their  flur- 
gers  with  rings,  and  the  more  effeminate  among  them  sometimes  hiul  a  different  rin^  for 
summer  and  winter.  Rings  entered  iuto  the  groundwork  of  inauy  oriental  supersliUons, 
as  the  legend  of  Si.>Iomon's  ring,  which,  amoii^  its  otiier  nuirvels,  sealed  up  the  refrac- 
tory Jins  in  jars  and  cast  them  iuto  the  Red  sea.  The  Greeks  mention  various  rings 
endowed  with  magic  power,  as  that  of  Gygci,  which  rendeivd  him  invisible  when  its 
stone  was  turned  inward;  and  tbo  ring'oC  Polycrates,  which  was  Huug  iuto  the  sea 
to  propitiate  Nemesis,  and  found  by  its  owner  inside  a  fish ;  and  ttiere  were  persons 
who  made  a  lucrative  traffic  of  selling  idiarmed  riugs.  woru  for  the  most  part  by  the 
lower  classes. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  tlio  connection  of  the  ring  with  marring. 
It  would  rather  appear  that  wedding-rings  were  worn  by  the  Jews  prior  to  Christian 
times.  It  has  twen  said  that  as  the  delivery  of  the  signct-rin^  to  any  one  was  a  sign  ot 
confidence,  so  the  delivery  of  a  ring  by  the'  husband  to  the  wife  indicated  lliat  she  was 
ndmitted  into  his  coaflilence.  Another  explanation  is,  tliat  the  form  of  the  ring  s}-mbol- 
izes  eternity  and  constancy;  and  it  has  been  alleged  tbnt  the  left  handvras  chosen  to 
denote  the  wife's  subjection  to  her  husband,  and  the  third  finger,  because  it  thereby 
pressed  a  vein  which  was  supposed  to  communicate  direcllv  with  the  heart.  The  thlra 
finger  has  always  been  selected  as  the  finger  on  which  o^Bcial  rings  are  to  be  worn. 
Bisbops  on  their  consecration  receive  a  ring  to  be  worn  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  in  order  to  indicate  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  doctors  were  formerly  in  use,  for 
a  similar  reason,  to  wear  a  ring  on  tlie  same  finger.  A  ring  lias  been  much  used  at  betrothal 
as  well  as  marriage,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Euro[>e  a  wedding-ring  is 
worn  by  the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife.  In  Britain  rings  are  occasionally  worn  on 
all  the  fingers  except  tlie  first  finger  and  thumb;  the  Germans  usually  wear  a  signet-ring 
on  the  first  flnger.  During  the  16th.  17th,  and  18th  centuries  it  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  have  mottoes  itiscribed  on  ringi,  including  wedding-rings,  and  the  motto  was 
called  the  poaj/  or  eftanson.  The  ring  was^the  symbol  of  the  dominion  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic:  and  yearly,  on  ascension  day,  a  ring  was  thrown  by  the  doge  from  the  ship 
Baixntaur  into  the  sea,  to  denote  tliat  as  the  wife  is  subject'  to  her  husband,  so  is  tl^ 
Adriatic  sea  to  the  republic  of  Venico. 

In  pagan  times  in  Europe,  tlieriug  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  fidelity  or  with 
espou!«al9.  A  form  of  betrothal  ring  called  a  gimmal,  or  linked  ring,  was  used  In  Inter 
times.  By  an  ancient  Norse  custom,  described  in  the  Eifrbrt/ffia  Safja,  when  an  oath  was 
^mpo^ed,  he  by  wiiom  it  was  pledged  passed  his  hand  through  a  silver  ring,  sacred  to 
that  ceremony;  and  in  Iceland  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  used  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
bridegroom  passing  liis  four  fingers,  and  thumb  through  a  large  ring,  and  in  this  maiiner 
receiving  the  hand  of  the  bride,  as  reprcsentetl  in  a  woodcut  in  an  old  edition  of  Olaus 
Magam.  As  lately  as  1780  the  practice  existed  in  Orkney  of  a  man  and  woman  plight- 
ing their  faith  at  the  standing  stones  of  Biennis  by  joining  their  himds  through  the  p(^o- 
rated  stone  of  Odin. 

Rings  were  greatly  used  in  ancient  Egypt.  They  were  called  tfbh,  flnger-rin^,  and 
kliatem,  signets,  both  kinds  being  represented  in  the  sculptures  and  mentioned  in  the 
hieroglyphs.  Besides  these  two  classes,  solid  rings  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  as 
money.  Rings  for  the  fingers  are  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  were  the  emblems 
of  rank  and  power.  They  w.  re  of  two  kinds;  the  solid  ring,  made  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, or  iron,  having  a  square  or  oval  bezel,  on  which  the  sut^ect  to  1m  Impressed  was 
sunk  or  cut  in  intaglio.  The  oldest  of  these  were  of  gold,  iron  not  having  been  in  use 
till  the  Roman  rule  over  Egypt,  or  about  the  Ist  c.  A.S.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  Is 
one  of  a  Hemphite  priest  or  fiamen  of  the  monarch  Cheops,  who  lived  In  the  time  of  the 
36th  dynasty,  about  the  5th  c  b.c.  But  rings  of  this  class  are  probably  not  so  old  as 
the  other  kind,  which  have  a  square  or  oblong  plinth  of  gold,  stone,  or  glass,  on  which 
the  subjects  are  engraved  also  in  intaglio.   These  plinths  are  pierced  through  their  long 
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axis  to  admit  the  metal  ring  on  wliicli  they  rerolvc,  nod  are  eecured  to  tt     "wire  coiled 

round  the  ring  tit  the  place  of  insertion.  Sc&rabeei  of  glazed  steatite,  set  in  frames  of 
gold  or  silver,  were  often  used  for  bezels.  The  bezels  liave  their  base  engraved  with 
hieroglyphs  and  other  subjects,  the  names  of  monarchs,  figures  of  deities,  mottoes,  and 
devices.  Such  rings  were  used  by  functionaries;  and  in  the  account  of  the  investiture 
of  Joseph  in  tlie  book  of  Genesis,  a  ring  was  put  on  bis  finger  aa  a  symbol  of  bis  rank. 
The  poorer  cUsaes  bad  rings  of  ivory  or  blue  porcelain,  with  solid  oval  bezels,  liaving 
in  intaglio  similar  sul^^ta.  Rings  appear  to  liave  been  placed  on  all  the  fingers,  and 
even  the  thumb,  and  the  baDd»  of  ladies  were  loaded  with  these  costly  ornaments.  A. 
cat,  emblem  of  tbe  goddess  Bast  or  Paslit,  tlie  Egyptian  Diana,  was  a  favorite  subject 
of  ladies'  rings.  The  tbii-d  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  llie  ring  finger.  Some  remarka-- 
ble  instances  of  gold  rings  with  revolving  bezels  hnve  been  found,  as  ibat  of  Thothraes 
III.  in  tbe  collection  of  lord  Ashburuhnm,  and  another  with  the  name  of  tbe  monarch 
Uorua,  which  contained  gold  to  the  value  of  £20.  Such  rings  could  give  two  impres- 
aioDB.  like  tbe  seal  and  cotrntcr-seal  of  modem  times.— Wilkiqson,  Mann,  ami  Gtiat.,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  870  and  foil.;  Bonomi,  J^nns.  B.  Sue.  Lit.,  new  series,  vrd.  i.  p.  Prisse,' Jtfbn. 
Egypt., ^i.  xlvii.;  vAso  Antique  Qetna  and  BUigt,^Kin%,%yio\B.WJfi-  Finger  Ring  Lore, 
by  William  Jones,  F.8.A.,  IBTO.  ' 

RING,  SlELCniOR,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  leader  in  Hepse  in  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion; first  a  school-teacher  and  cluiplain  at  Hcrsfcld.  Having  become  n  disciple  of 
Thomas  MUuzt-r,  he  went  to  Sweden  in  1524  with  Hoffmann  niid  liQipperdolling,  nod  by 
his  fanatical  sermons  excited  in  Stnckhnlm  a  riot  ogiiinst  images.  He  returned  to  Ger- 
many to  take  part  In  the  "  pctisaiit's  AViir,"aiid,  after  a  bloody  catastrophe,  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, which  lie  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  a  murder  commiiied  as  an  act  of 
religion  by  one  of  his  followers.  He  attacked  Luther  and  Ihc  evangelical  nreacliers. 
Finally  he  fled  to  East  Frieeland ;  wont  to  Ileasc  and  Saxony,  where  ho  was  frequently 
imprisoned.   He  died  in  connection  with  the  MUnstcr  revolt. 

BINO-E0NE8  consist  of  a  circle  of  bony  matter  round  the  horse's  coronet,  are  most 
common  in  ihc  fore-limbs  of  draught  horses  with  short  upright  paatems,  aud  mtich 
worked  upon  the  hard  roads;  but  they  also  occasionally  appear  on  the  hind  limbs  ctf 
lighter-bred  horses.  They  seldom  cause  lameness,  excei^t  when  rapidly  and  recently 
formed ;  but  as  they  are  apt  to  stiiteD  the  neighboring  joints,  they  constitute  unsound- 
ness.  Rest  should  be  enjoined,  and  cold  biiin  poultices  or  swabs,  kept  cool  and  moist 
by  any  refrigerant  mixture,  applied  continuously  until  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed, 
when  tlic  fetlock  is  to  be  fired  or  dressed  with  fly-blister,  or  the  ointment  of  the  red 
iodide  of  mercury. 

BnraDOTE.  See  Pigeon. 

RINOQOLD,  a  CO.  in  8.  Iowa,  adjoining  Missouri,  drained  by  die  I^atte  and  Bonw 
of  tbe  branches  of  the  Grand  river;  about  560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  1^08S— 11,483  of  Amer^ 
lean  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  piindpal  productions  are 
wheat,  com,  oats,  and  live  stock.   Co.  seat,  Mount  Ayr. 

RINGGOLD.  GADWALADEn,  1802-67;  b.Md.;  mn  of  gen.  Samuel;  entered  Uie navy 
as  midshipman  1819;  rose  through  succeKsive  grades  to  rear-admiral,  1867.  As  com- 
mander be  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  n.  Pacific  and  China  sea.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged  in  the  s.  blockade  squadron,  commaod- 
ing  the  frigate  Sabine,  operating  against  Port  Royal,  etc.  He  retired  1864,  He  pub- 
lid&ed  a  Series  of  C/tarts  with  Sailing  Directions,  4th  ed.  Washington,  1852. 

RING'KJOBING-FJORD.  a  lagoon  on  the  n.  coast  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  about  80  m. 
long  and  9  wide,  separated  from  tii'e  North  sea  by  a  long  sandy  strip.  The  town  of  liing- 
kjdbing  is  on  its  n.e.  shore. 

Snro  XONET.  At  an  early  Fitago  of  society,  prior  to  the  invention  of  coinage,  but 
after  the  inconveniences  of  direct  bnrter  had  been  discovered,  the  precious  metals, 
formed  into  rings,  were  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  these  same  rings  being  also  ser- 
viceable in  some  cases  as  pomonal  ornament<i.  The  use  of  ring  monejy  among  I  he  Egyp- 
tians is  proved  by  representations  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  their  pamtings,  an  instance 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  In  one  of  the  grottoes  in  the  hill  oi  Shek  Aba  at  Qunrneh,  which 
bears  the  cartouche  of  Amunoph  II.  inscribed  on  its  walls.  The  gold  or  silver  rings 
were  formed  of  a  wire  or  bar  of  metal  bent  Into  a  circle,  but  not  quite  united  at  the 
extremities,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  made  into  n  cliain,  from  which  portions  could  be 
detached  at  pleasure.  It  seems  prolmhle  that  the  individual  loops  were  not  adjusted  to 
a  particular  wel^t.  but  that  each  bundle  of  loops  amounted  In  the  aggregate  to  a  nnr- 
ticnlar  weight.  A  metallic  currency  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  tbe  Incident 
in  the  boob  of  Genesis,  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  finding  their  money  "in  full  weight" 
at  the  mouth  of  their  sacks.  Ring  money,  ix>th  of  gold  nnd  silver.' similar  to  wliat  is 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Bonomi  from  Nnbla.  Some 
of  the  silver  rings  had  been  worn  aa  bracelets,  and  were  ornamented  with  engraved 
wnrk.  This  kind  of  currency  hna  proliably  never  gone  out  of  use  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  since  the  remote  period  when  it  was  employed  in  paying  the  exactions  of 
the  Pharaohs.   Ring  money  for  African  traders  is  regularly  nianufa(^i|cd  at  Birming- 
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ham  of  copper,  or  an  alloy  of  copper  and  iron,  and  known  under  the  name  of  "  Ma- 
nillas." 

Tlio  ring  money  of  the  east  found  its  way  at  an  early  period  to  western  Enrope. 
including  the  Biitish  islands.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  its  use  seems  to  have  continued 
down  to  the  12th  c,  or  even  later.  A  Norse  law  made  about  the  year  1390  alludes  to 
an  established  ring  money,  of  which  each  ring  was  of  a  definite  weight.  Tlie  medieval 
ring  money  had  so  far  advanced  beyond  the  tgyptiaii  as  to  have  each  ring  adjusted  to  a 
apeciiil  weight,  for  which  it  might  piiss  without  weighing.  Ceesar  mentions  gold  and 
iron  rings  iis  iised  in  Gaul  and  Briiam  for  money;  and  ^!d  and  silver,  and  occasionally 
brass,  ring  money  has  been  dug  up  in  many  pans  of  Britain,  consisting  of  bars  of  metal 
bent  in  a  circular  shape;  tbo  ends  in  what  seem  to  be  the  older  specimens  are  left  plain; 
in  those  of  later  times  tliey  are  flattened  and  ornamented.  One  example,  ftmnd  m  one 
of  the  Wtxnuf.  or  anbterranean  dwellings  of  the  island  of  Sbapinsliay  in  Orkney,  is  com- 
posed of  tliriic  bars  of  gold  twisted  together  like  a  cnvd.  A  remtirknble  silver  chain  of 
33  riiign,  weighing  above  9S  ounces,  was  dug  up  in  1805  near  Inverot'ss,  in  the  roiirse  of 
the  excavations  for  the  Caledonian  canal,  anil  is  now  in  the  museum  of  ibi-  Scoltiah  anti 
Quaries.  Some  of  the  liirger  specimens  of  gold  ring  money  are  very  highly  dworated. 
The  gold  torque  worn  round  the  neck  of  the  Game  warriors,  weighing  soineiimesas 
much  as  four  pounds,  besides  beinga  personal  ornament,  wosadjustedto  a  certain  weight 
as  money. 

Among  the  various  modifications  of  ring  money  in  nse  In  different  cotmtriei*,  may  be 
mentioned  the  silver  flsh-honk  money  of  Ceylon,  mentioned  by  Tavemler,  of  ilie  form 
of  a  flat  wire  bent  into  a  hook,  and  issued  as  late  as  1069.  Specimens  of  it  have  lately 
been  dug  up. 

BIVO-OVZEL,  TnrdvM  torgtuttitit,  or  Merula  torguata.  a  fipcctcs  of  tlirui^h.  rntlier 
larger  than  the  blackbird,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
chiefly  of  the  western  parts  of  it;  spends  the  winler  in  the  s.  of  Europe  or  in  Afnc^a.  and 
visits  more  northern  regions  in  summer.  It  is  ot  frequent  occun-eiice  in  mjiny  piirts  of 
the  British  islands.  It  \a  seldom  seen  in  the  move  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled  dis- 
tricts, but  prefers  mountain  slopes,  heaths,  and  their  vicinity.  It  makes  its  nest  gener- 
ally Id  heathy  iKtnks,  often  under  a  bush^  l^c  nest  is  of  coarse  grass,  within  which  in 
a  tliin  shell  of  clity,  and  an  Inner  lining  of  fine  dry  grass.  The  ring-ouzel  is  a  constant 
visitor  of  giirdcns  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  haunts,  committing  great  depredations,  pitr- 
Uctilarly  wiicn  clierries  are  ripening.  In  Scotland  It  is  known  as  the  moor  blaclhird.  It 
is  of  a  unrk  brown  color,  almost  black;  the  feathers  edged  with  blackish -gray,  the  feath- 
ers of  the  wings  more  conspicuously  edged  with  gray;  a  crescent-shaped  white  collar  on 
the  throat.   The  song  consists  of  a  few  loud,  clear,  and  plaintive  notes. 

SIHOWOBK  is  a  popular  term  for  several  distinct  forms  of  skin-disease  which  occtir 
in  patches  of  n  circular  or  annular  form  on  the  body,  and  especially  on  the  scidp.  Thus, 
a  species  of  lichen  (cj.v.),  known  to  dermatologists  as  Uclien  eireumsciiptva,  in  which  the 
papules  assume  a  circuhtr  arrangement,  is  commonly  regarded  as  ringworm;  and  tbo 
two  species  of  herpes  (q.T.),  known  as  herpa  circinaiun  and  H.  iris,  in  which  the  vesi- 
cles occur  in  circular  piitcl:cs  and  in  concentric  rings,  are  usually  included  in  the  same 
term.  None  of  these  arc,  however,  cases  of  true  ringworm  {tinea  tondcns),  which  is  a 
disease  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  special  vegetable  (fundus)  parnpite.  now  known 
to  botanists  as  the  trichophyton  tonauram,  or  batr-plant,  and  discovered  in  1845  by  Mnlm- 
stcn.  It  con(<i»t8  of  oval  transparent  spores  or  globules,  about  m'liii  "n  in.  in  diam- 
eter, for  the  most  jmrt  isolated,  but  sometimes  connected  by  articulated  filaments.  Tiiia 
fungus  is  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  hair-roots,  and  the  hairs  and  the  fungi  simuU 
taneously  increase  in  size.  The  diseased  hairs  lose  their  einstieity  and  break  wlien  they 
have  risen  a  line  or  two  nliove  the  scalp.  In  ihise  cases  the  short  stump  of  hair  soon 
loses  all  Its  cbanicteristfcs.  If  the  hair  breaks  before  emerging  from  the  a  little 
prominence  isformed.conslstlngof  fungus. epidermis. and  sebaceous  mnttrr.  and  tlie  assem- 
blage of  such  little  prominences  gives  the  scalp  the  rongh  anpeariincc  known  as  goose- 
skin.  This  parasite  exists,  according  to  Dr.  Aitken — whose  Seienee  and  P>-aciire  of  Med- 
icine contains  an  excellent  abstract  of  all  that  is  known  regarding  paniRitic  diseases — "in 
the  lierpes  ionmraoB  of  Cazcnavc,  which  is  the  iwrrigo  ncuty/ntn  of  WINiin,  the  tinea 
toimiTan$  of  Bazin,  and  the  triduma  finfurann  of  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Dr.  Wood." 
There  are  three  varieties  of  true  nngworm,  which  are  described  by  Aitken  under  the 
following  names:  1.  Ringworm  of  the  l>ody  (<i'iwa amna/u«) ;  3.  Ringworm  of  the  scalp 
ifinm  toruvranit);  and  3.  Ringworm  of  the  bennl  {tinea  imam's). 

1.  Ringitorm  of  the  body  first  appears  ns  a  rose-colored  and  slightly  elevntcd  spot 
about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  on  which  n  bmn-like  desquamation  of  epidermis 
soon  begins,  accompanied  hv  slight  itching.  This  ppot  gradually  increases  in  size,  but 
retains  its  circular  form:  ana  as  it  extends,  the  liealiug  process  commences  at  the  center, 
HO  that  the  circular  red  patch  is  converted  into  a  ring,  inclosing  n  portion  of  healthy 
sMn;  and  n  inng  thus  formed  mny  continue  to  lacrcaso  till  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  fou'r 
in.,  or  even  more.  It  is  apt  to  affect  the  face,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  outside  of  Iho 
wrist.   This  form  of  ringworm  frequently  terminates  spontaneously. 

2.  Mngaonn  cfthe  teatp  usually  occurs  in  children,  and  is  especially  prevalent  when 

the  nutrition  la  defecUve,  or  tiiere  is  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  conatitulion.  (It  aBpeaih in 
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the  form  of  round,  scaly,  irritable  pAtcbes  on  different  parts  of  the  bead;  and  the  inita- 
tioa  often  oocasions  the  formation  of  minute  Tesidea.  Tlie  balrs  at  these  spots  become 
dry  and  twisted,  and  are  easily  extracted;  and  when  tlie  disease  adrances,  they  break 
close  to  tlie  scalp  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  extract  them.  The  stumps,  and  the  epider- 
mis surrounding  them,  become  covered  with  a  cliaracteristic  gTAyish-white  powder,  con- 
Biatin^  of  tlie  sporules  of  the  fungus.  The  diseased  part:?  are  slightly  elevated  sod  puSy, 
anti  diflfer  from  the  healthy  scalp  in  color,  being  bluish  or  slaie-colored  in  dark  persons, 
and  grayish-fed  or  yellow  in  fair  patieuts.  The  inflammatiou  will  last  as  long  as  Uie 
growth  of  the  ianm  continues;  and  even  when  tliey  die  spontaneously,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  the  affecied  spots  remain  permanently  bald,  in  consequence  of  the  hair-bullM 
having  become  obliterated. 

8.  StHgworm  of  the  beard  is  chiefly  met  with  on  the  chin,  hainr  pnrt  of  the  cheeks, 
and  upper  lips  of  men;  but  it  occitsioiially  HttHCks  the  axillee  and  pubic  region  of  women. 
It  commences  lilte  ringworm  of  (he  body,  but  when  the  deeper  structures  become 
affected,  pustular  indurations,  resembling  acne  (q.v.),  occur,  and  the  hairs  l>ecome  read- 
ily detached.  On  examining  ttie  hairs  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
tliickeiied;  that  their  bulbs  are  partially  di6urgar.ized ;  and  that  the  medullary  portion  is 
atrophied. 

'  Tlie  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  aU  the  varieties  of  true  ringworm  is  to  apply 

to  the  root3  of  the  hairs  a  preparation  which  will  destroy  the  fungus;  but  before  this  can 
be  doce  the  iiair  must  be  removed,  if  the  disease  has  not  already  effected  the  removal 
snfflciendy.  This  is  best  elTected  with  small  pincers  about  3  in.  long,  and  con- 
structed so  tliat  the  two  extremities,  which  should  be  a  couple  of  lines  broad,  shall  come 
together  very  exactly.  Or,  in  place  of  using  the  forceps,  an  ointment,  compoeed  of  limo 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  eocii  1  part,  and  80  ports  of  lard,  may  bo  applied,  which  will 
soon  remove  ihe  hair.  French  dermatologists  recommend  the  application  of  "  I'buile  de 
cade."  or  "oil  of  pitch."  obtained  bv  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  of  Ihe  juiUperiu 
oxgeedrn*,  to  the  part  from  which  tue  hairs  are  to  be  removed,  l)elieving  that  it  lessens 
the  sensibility,  and  tcad-\  to  loosen  the  attachment  of  the  hair.  In  order  to  destroy  and 
remove  the  phint,  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  continuously 
applied — sulphurous  acid  being  probably  the  most  energetic  parasiticide  at  present 
known.  Among  the  solutions  that  have  been  applied  with  thd  same  object,  may  l>e 
mentioned  tluil  uf  corrosive  sublimate,  1  pait  to  250  of  water.  The  general  health  must 
be  at  the  same  time  atteoded  to,  and  the  internal  use  of  cod-lircr  oil  may  usually  be 
advantageously  combined  with  the  local  applications. 

Bingworm  in  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  human  subject,  consists  of  the  growth  of 
a  vegetable  fungus  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  common  amongst  young  animals,  is 
decidedly  conUii^ious.  and  communicable  from  ninn  to  the  lo^rer  animals,  and  probably, 
also,  from  the  lower  animals  to  man.  Commencing  with  a  small  itchy  spot,  usually 
al>out  the  head  or  neck,  or  root  of  the  tail,  it  soon  sproads,  producing  numbers  of  scurfy 
cireular  bald  patches.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  seldom  interferes  seriously 
with  Iiealth.  After  wasliing  with  soap  and  ^t'ster,  run  over  the  spots  lighUy  every  day 
with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  sHver,  or  rob  ia  a  little  of  the  Fed  ointment  of  mercury,  or 
some  iodide  of  sulphur  liniment 

snnrs  of  OALLCWAT.   See  Wiotonshibe. 

RIO  ARRI'BA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  New  Mexico;  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  its  bnmches;  pop.  '70,  9,294.  The  surface  is  varied,  in  great  part  mountainous; 
corn,  grass,  and  wool  are  the  staples;  cattle  raising  Is  carried  on.  Co.  scat.  Plaza  del 
Alcalde. 

BIOBAKBA,  a  t.  of  Ecuador,  100  m.  s.  from  Quito,  situated  among  the  Andes,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Pustasa,  a  large  branch  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  sometimes  called  New  Rio- 
bamlia,  Itaving  l>Gen  built  instead  of  a  former  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  carthqtiake  in  1707.  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  0  m.  distant,  at  the  foot  of 
Cliimborazo.   Pop.  about  16.000,  in  great  part  consisting  of  Indians. 

BIO  BEAirCO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  the  largest  affluent  of  the.lUo  Negro,  rises  near  the 
sources  of  the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  about  8°  n. ,  long,  about  64'  west  It  flows  first  e.  to  long. 
61'  w.,  anil  then  r.s.w.  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  it  joins  after  a  course  estimated  at  700 
m.  in  leogtli.  At  its  juncUon  with  the  Negro  it  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  its 
lower  course  resembles  a  string  of  lakes  connected  by  narrow  canals.  Its  navigation  is 
much  impeded  by  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

BIO  BBAVO  DEL  VOBTE,  or  Rio  Gbandb.    See  Bhato  dei.  Nobte. 

BI  O  BE  JAITEI'BO,  a  maritime  province  in  the  s.e.  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  s.  and 
e.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  26.580  so.m. ;  pop.,  without  the  city,  '72,  783,784.  The  coast 
on  the  n.c.  Is  low  and  lined  with  lagoons;  but  In  the  s.  the  scenery  of  the  shores  is 
unusually  beautiful.  Mountain  ranges  occupy  the  middle  of  the  province,  among 
which  the  peaks  of  the  Organ  mount^n^,  rising  to  from  6.000  to  7,000  feet  are  conspic- 
uous.  Of  the  rivers  the  Parahiba  is  the  chiei.   The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal 

E reductions  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  and  maize.  The  province  is  traversed 
y  a  ruiway.   The  capital  is  Praia  Grande,  or  Netherohy,  which»  includias  the  district  of 
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St.  Domineo,  coot^ns  about  25,000  iDbabttants.  The  largest  and  most  important  towa, 
bowerer,  is      de  Janeiro  (q.v.). 

BIO  DE  JAKEIBO,  generally  called  Rio,  the  capital  of  the  Brnzllinn  empire,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  commerciH)  emporium  of  South  America,  stands  on  a  mng- 
nincent  harbor,  75  m.  w.  of  cape  Frio,  la  lat.  23°  54' s.,  long,  43"  15'  west.  The  harbor  or 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  said,  and  apparently  with  justice,  to  be  the  most  beautiful, 
secure,  and  spacious  bay  in  the  world,  is  landlocked,  being  entered  from  tbe  a.  by  a 
passage  abont  a  milo  in  width.  It  extends  inland  17  m.,  and  has  an  extreme  brenutli 
of  atnut  12  miles.  Of  Its  numerous  Islands,  the  largest,  Oorernor's  Island,  Is  6  m. 
long.  The  entrance  of  the  buy,  guarded  on  either  side  by  granite  mountains,  is 
deep,  and  is  so  safe  that  the  harbor  is  made  without  tbe  aid  of  pilots.  On  the  left  of 
the  entrance  rises  tlic  peak  called,  from  its  peculiar  shnpe,  Suear-loaf  mountain;  and  all 
round  tbe  bay  the  blue  waters  are  ginlled  with  mountains  aucT lofty  hills  of  every  variety 
of  picturesque  and  fantastic  outline.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  number  of  fortresses. 
The  city  stands  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay,  about  4  m.  from  its  moutiL  Seven  green 
and  mound-like  hills  diversify  its  site:  and  the  white-walled  and  veniii lion -roofed  houses 
cluster  in  the  Intervening  valleys,  and  climb  theemiDeucea  in  long  lines.  From  the 
centra!  portion  of  the  city,  lines  of  houses  extend  4  m.  in  three  principal  directions. 
The  old  town,  nearest  the  bay,  is  lold  out  in  squares;  tbe  streets  cross  at  right  angles, 
are  narrow,  and  nre  paved  and  flag^d;  and  the  tiousen,  often  built  of  granite,  are  com- 
monly two  stones  liigh.  West  of  it  is  tbe  elegantly  built  new  town ;  and  the  two  dislricls 
are  separated  by  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  an  immense  square  or  park,  on  different 
parts  of  which  stand  an  extensive  jB^rrison,  the  town-hall,  the  national  museum,  the 
palace  of  tlie  senate,  the  foreign  office,  a  large  opera-house,  etc.  From  a  numbi>r  of 
springs  which  arise  on  »nd  around  mount  Corcovado  (8.000  ft^  hlgli,  and  situated  8|  m. 
8.8.W.  of  the  city),  water  is  conveyed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  a  splendid  aqueduct,  and 
supplies  the  fountains  with  which  the  numerous  squares  are  furnislied.  Great  munic- 
ipal impi-ovemcnts  have  within  recent  years  been  introduced;  most  of  the  streets  are 
now  as  well  paved  as  those  of  tbe  finest  European  capitals;  the  city  is  abundantly 
lighted  with  gas;  and  commodious  wharfs  and  quays  are  built  along  the  water  edge. 
Itio  de  Janeiro  contains  several  excellent  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  nsyliims  for  found- 
lings and  female  orphans,  and  other  cliaritable  institutions,  som,c  ticlily  endowed;  about 
^cliapels  and  churches,  generally  costly  and  imposing  striictui-cs,  with  rich  Intei'nnl 
decorations,  and  several  convents  and  nunneries.  In  lue  college  of  Pedro  IL,  founded 
in  1887,  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  educaUon  are  efficiently  taught  by  a  staff  of  8 
or  9  professors;  the  Imperial  academy  of  medicine,  with  a  full  corps  of  professors, 
is  attended  by  upward  of  300  students;  there  i-^  also  a  theological  seminary.  The 
national  library  contains  100,000  vols.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
great,  and  is  annually  increasing.  In  1872-78  the  value  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Jauelro 
was  £10,528.655.  consisting  of  coffee,  £9,600,745;  gold  in  bars  and  dust,  £421,690:  AlA- 
monds,  £117,480;  tobacco.  £104.400;  hides.  £06.816;  cotton,  £81,696;  timber,  £65,000; 
sugar,  £36,710;  rum.  £18.750;  Imrsc-hnir,  india-rul>ber,  and  wool,.  £1800.  In  1875-70 
the  shipments  of  coffee  alone  amounted  to  £8.691.188.  The  vhIuo  of  imports,  consist- 
ing  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  iron,  etc..  was  £9,000.000  in  1877.  In  1877, 
8.411  foreign  vessels,  of  1,657.459  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Steam  communi- 
cation with  other  ports  of  Brazil  is  frequent;  European  steamships  arrive  and  depart 
almoPt  daily,  and  there  is  telegraphic  connection  with  Europe.  The  capital  and  its 
environs  are  served  hy  two  railways  and  8  different,  lines  of  tramway.  Pop.  '73, 
874.973.  . 

The  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1555,  but  was  occu-. 
pled  in  1567  by  the  Portuguese,  who  founded  the  present  city,  and  gnve-to  it  the  name 
of  St.  Set>asiian.  For  tlie  space  of  140  years  after  its  foundation,  the  city  enjoyed  astate 
of  tranquil  pro-^penty,  and  m  1763  it  superseded  Bahia  as  the  seat  of  government,  and 
l)ecame  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Portugal.  On  the  proclamation  of  independence 
in  1823  (see  Brazit,),  Rio  de  Janeiro  iKcame  tlie  capital  of  tbe  Brazilian  empire. 

BIO  GBAHDE,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Parana  (q>T.) 

in  Brazil, 

BIO  OBAKDE,  a  river  of  Senegamhia  (q.v.). 

3U0  OBAKBE,  or  Rio  Geande  del  Norte.    See  Brayo  del  Norte. 
RIO  GRANDE,  river  in  Bolivia.    Sec  Guapet,  anf4. 

'AlO  GRANDE,  a  co.  in  s.  Colorado;  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  river  and  its  creeks; 
pop.  '80.  1944 — 1664  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  tmversed  by  the  San  Juan 
range,  of  which  the  highest  peak,  Pinlada,  is  over  13,000  ft.  higli.  The  San  Juan  gold 
mines  are  very  rich.    Co.  seat,  Del  Norte. 

BIO  OBANDE  SO  NOBTE,  asmall  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  occupies  the  n.e.  angle 
of  the  country,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  32,000  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '72.  283,979.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  river,  formerly  called  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
now  called  the  Polengi,  whicli  flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Natal;  but  tbe  principal  river 
is  the  Piranhas.  The  surface  is  flat  along  the  shores,  which  are  sorted  by  many  danc;er- 
ouB  shoals,  but  is  hilly  and  mountainooa  in  the  iuteiior.   Salt  iaj>btaiiu>d(mliusge^|l^ 
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tity  from  a  number  of  salt  lakes,  and  btiUdiog-stone  is  abundant  Tbe  soil,  genemlly 
Bterile,  is  fertile  on  the  river-banks.  The  principal  crop  raised  is  cotton,  and  lar^gelR-nis 
of  liorses  and  cattle  are  reared  on  tlie  mslurefl,  which  are  extensive.  Cotton  to  the 
value  of  £77,000  was  exported  in  1878.    The  capital  is  Natal  (q.T.). 

XIO  QBAHSE  DO  SVL,  or,  to  give  the  name  in  full,  9m>  Fedro  do  Rio  Grande  do 
BuL,  a  niarilime  province  of  Brazil,  constituting  ttie  extreme  fi.  portion  of  the  empire  of 
that  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  tbe  river  Urufifiiay.  on  tbe  s.w.  by 
the  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  on  the  8.e.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  6b,339  sq.m. ;  pop.  "73, 
about  455,000.  The  central  districts  are  occupied  by  a  ran^  of  mountains,  which  runs 
almost  parallel  to  tbe  Uruguay,  and  from  which  the  land  falls  away  into  plains  toward 
tile  Uruguay  on  the  W.,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east.  Between  the  mouutaios  and  the 
flat  coast  regions  are  the  large  lakes  Merim  and  Des  Faloa— the  latter,  176  m.  long  and 
about  40  m.  broad.  Its  saltibrity  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil  admirably  adapt  It  for 
Buropean  immigration.  The  great  wealth  of  the  province  is  in  its  fiocks  and  herds, 
which  are  reared  in  great  numbers  on  the  campiacu  or  prairiqs.  It  is  stated  that  500,000 
cattle,  whose  hides  and  flesh  are  preserved,  are  slaughtered  here  annually,  while  !ts  many 
more  are  driven  aorlhward  for  ordinary  consumptioD.  All  the  cert-als  and  fruits  of  cen- 
tral Europe  can  be  grown  here  advantageously,  and  the  inhabilanls  are  awnkeoing  to 
the  importance  of  developing  tbe  immense  agricultural  rcBonrces  of  the  piovince.  A 
considerable  area  is  now  covered  with  crops  of  maize,  beans,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and  the 
agricultural  products,  which,  till  recently,  M'cre  of  Uttle  account,  now  form  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  exports.  The  gold  mines  of  the  province  have  yielded  in  one  year  6,100 
ounces,  the  value  of  which  is  slated  at  £25,000.  The  principal  articles  of  export  of  the 
province  are  beiins,  horns,  hair,  cattle  and  horse  hides,  jrrcase  and  tallow,  jerked  or  dried 
oeef,  tongues,  mimdioc,  flour,  and  maize.  Of  the  most  of  these  articles,  tbe  quantity 
exported  lias  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  a  few  years  to  Iw  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
Half  of  all  tbe  imports  of  the  province  consists  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  manufac- 
tures, coals,  earthenware,  and  Ibardwarc  from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  towns  are 
Porto  Alegre  (q.v.)  and  Sao  Pedro,  The  latter,  asmall  but  prosperous  and  increasingsea* 
port  at  the  s.  extremity  of  the  lake  Des  Patos,  and  cloi^e  to  the  sea,  imported  in  18^-73 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £365,800,  while  its  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £1.106,- 
900.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  were  929  vessels,  of  198,029  tons;  the  departures 
698  vessels,  of  212.936  tons.  The  arrivals  from  Brazilian  ports  were  840;  tonnage.  221,- 
313;  the  departures,  890;  tonnage,  165,060.  Three  lines  of  steamers  run  to  Porto  Alegre. 

RIOJA,  La,  a  province  in  the  w.  of  tbe  Argentine  republic,  hounded  on  the  n.  by 
Catamarca,  on  the  e.  by  Cordova,  on  the  s.  by  San  Luis,  and  the-  w.  by  Chili ;  drained  by 
the  Bennejo  river.  Intersected  by  tbe  Andes,  Famatina,  Rioja,  and  Jagttc  ranges;  abbtit 
85,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  Tbe  surface  is  composed  of  great  ptatenuft  and  viUteys. 
Gold,  silver,  mckel,  copper,  tin,  (}uartz,  antimony,  and  otiicr  metals  are  found,  'the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chiei  productions  are  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  fruits.  Cattle,  tfan* 
ber,  dyes,  and  wax  are  exoorted.  Among  tbe  manufactures  ore  fx>ltoD  and  woolen 
goods,  and  leafier.   Capital,  La  Rioja. 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS,  in  law,  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  bordering  on 

rivers  or  otiier  natural  water  courses.  The  old  common  law  detinilion  of  a  navigable 
river,  as  one  in  which,  and  only  as  far  as,  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  is  rejected  in  this 
country,  and  the  word  navigable  is  used  In  its  wider  sense.  The  state,  in  case  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  has  control  of  the  shore  below  high  water  mark,  or,  if  t:ot  tidal,  lieiow  the 
average  water  line,  and  may  control  the  erection  of  wharves  or  other  const niclions, 
tbougn  the  public  are  not  to  be  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  tbe  privileges  of  fisliing  and 
navigation.  It  follows  tliat  no  obstruction  is  allowed  except  by  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
laturc,  Unnavigable  streams  are  sometimes  called  private  rivers.  The  proprietors  on 
cither  side  own  the  bed  of  the  stream  up  to  the  middle  line.  The  bed  ennnot  therefore 
I>e  widened  or  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  river  into  public  use  without  conipcn.<iation  to 
the  riparian  proprietors.  But  the  latter  Iiave  no  ownership  in  Uie  water  itself  but  on.y 
the  right  of  use.  They  may  therefore  employ  the  stream  for  purposes  of  industry  or 
ornamentation  but  must  not  inlerferu  with  similar  rights  of  proprietors  alx>vc  nr  below, 
or  overflow  and  damage  their  lands.  Tliey  may  divert  it  from  its  natural  chnnnc'.  wlule 
passing  through  their  land,  but  must  restore  it  thereto  at  its  exit.  If  the  land  on  tbe 
oppposite  sides  be  owned  by  different  parties,  their  right  to  tbe  use  of  the  water  is  an 
undivided  one,  and  one  party  cannot  deprive  tbe  other  of  the  use.  Some  states  have 
psissed  statutes  allowing  the  owners  of  certain  kinds  of  manufactories  or  mills  to  acquire 
tbe  right  of  flowing  the  lands  of  others  by  dainmins  the  stream,  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  and  through  commissions  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Alluvion,  the: 
soil  added  to  a  shore  by  gradual  natural  proccssi'S.  is  tlic  property'  of  the  owner  of  such 
shore.  But  where  amO^m,  tlie  sudden  rcn^nval  of  tar;;e  mi»nli(if«  of  the  soil  from  the 
land  of  one  owner  to  another  occurs,  tlie  title  to  such  innu  d<K>a  not  chnnsi^  S>.  if  tlie 
stream  change  its  course,  tbe  former  boundary  is  not  cimngud  but  the  uhule  river  bed 
may  become  the  propOT^  of  him  throu^  whose  hind  it  flows. 

BI01I,  a  small  t.  of  Fronts,  in  the  dep.  of  Fuy-dc  -Ddme,  i.s  picturesquely  situated  ou 
a  hill,  1178  ft.  above  the  sea,  8  m.  n.me.  of  Clermont.   It  is  built  of  dar)^  hiva,  and  is  * 
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perfect  treasure  of  domestic  arcliitccture,  especially  of  the  renaisBance  periocl.  Linen, 
leatbur,  nnd  brandy  are  manufactured.   Pop.  *76,  8,733. 

KZ'O  HX'OBO,  one  of  the  piincipal  afflueats  of  tlie  Amftzon,  riecs  in  an  unexplored 
district  of  the  a.  of  the  United  Slates  of  Colombia  (New  Grenada),  flows  in  a  general  ti.3.e. 
direction,  and  joins  the  Amazon  at  Maoaoa.  after  a  coursa  estimated  at  1000  m.  in  lengtii. 
It  rec^ves  from  the  n.  the  Casriqubu-e  (q.T.)>  by  mrans  of  which  communicaiiau  is 
established  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ammton ;  also  the  Cababuri,  Padaviry,  13ninco, 
and  other  large  sti^eams;  from  the  b.  cornea  its  greatest. affluent,  the  Vaupes.  it  is  li  m. 
broad  when  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

BIO  nOBO,  a  river  of  South  America,  fonns  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary 
betweeu  the  A^entine  republic  and  Patagonia.  At  its  source,  it  is  called  by  the  natites 
Melly-roumey'-co — i.e.,  ^imr  amall  nwr*— from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  by  four  head- 
waters from  the  bosom  of  the  Conlillems.  It  is  afterward  adled  by  the  u».tiTea  Courou- 
roumey-co,  or  Blaclt  river  (Span.  Ilio  Negro),  from  the  dark  colov  of  its  waters,  caused 
by  tlie  depth  and  narrowness  of  its  channel.  It  flows  first  n.e.,  then  e.  and  s.e.  through 
the  plains  to  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  faUs  in  lat.  41"  8' s.,  after  a  course  of  upwartl  of 
700  miles.  Shotils  and  islands  obstruct  Its  channel,  and  it  is  navigable  only  for  80  m. 
above  its  mouth. 

IIOHE  BO,  a  large  t.  of  southern  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Potenza,  7  m.  s.  of  Melt) ; 
pop.  1S,051.  It  produces  grain,  maize,  pulse,  aud  wine.  The  inhahitants  are  agricttl- 
torists  and  shepherds.  Thei-e  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  maple  snuff-boxes,  which  are 
manufactured  here. 

BIOBE'CO,  Medina  db,  n  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  and  26  m. 
M.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  stands  on  two  hills  in  a  fertile  district.  In  the  middle 
^es  it  Wfis  the  center  of  considerable  trade,  but  it  has  much  declined  in  recent  times. 
Tlic  chief  church  is  tliatoF  Santa  Mariu,  a  beautiful  Gotliic  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and 
containing  several  e.KceIIeut  pictures.  Here,  iu  1808.  a  Spanish  army,  50,000  strong, 
under  Blake  and  Cuesta,  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  6.000  men,  by  12,000  Freneli 
troops  under  Bessi^res.  The  chief  result  of  this  b^tle  was  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Miidrid.  After  the  defeat,  the  unreslatlag  town  was  sacked  with 
more  than  wonted  barbarity.   Fop.  about  4,500. 

SIOT  is  the  legal  name  of  nn  offense  which  consists  in  tbe  assembling  of  three  or 
more  persons  for  an  illegal  purpose,  or  for  the  canying  out  of  a  legal  purpose  in  an  ille- 
gal manner.  Riots  often  commence  In  some  supposed  private  wrong.  Some  degree 
of  violence  is  incidental  to  a  riot,  and  a  degree  of  intimidation  to  the  neighborhood.  A 
riot  cannot  take  place  unless  at  least  three  pi-Tions  act  in  concert.  When  a  riot  becomes 
formidable,  it  is  usual  for  the  authorities  to  take  active  measures  to  disperse  it.  Thus, 
any  justice  of  the  peace  may  command  the  persons  assembled  to  disperse  penceablv  by 
a  form  of  words  called  reading  the  riot  act,  which  Is  as  follows:  "Our  sovereign  lady 
tbe  queen  chaigetli  and  comraandeth  all  person!)  being  assembled  Immediately  to  disperse 
themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business, 
upon  the  pfuns  amt^ineo  iu  an  act  of  King  €teurge  for  pFCvcnting  tumults  nnd  riotous 
asaeniblies, — God  save  the  queen."  If  tbe  rioters,  after  this  formal  proclamatioQ,  remain 
more  than  one  hour  afterward,  they  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  seized  and  carried 
before  a  justice.  Somclimes  it  is  difHcult  to  distinguish  between  an  illegal  assembly  and 
one  which  is  legal,  thau.i:h  noisy  and  tumultuous,  and  the  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  is  not  coucluslve  as  to  its  illegality.  Sometimes  the  riot  act  is  read  more  than 
once  during  the  disturbance,  iu  wliidi  case  the  second  or  third  readiug  does  not  super* 
sede  the  first 

BIOUW',  a  Netherlands  residency  or  government  In  the  eastern  archipelago,  aace  Siak 
and  dependencies  were  taken  from  it.  consists  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Tandjlmg  Pinang, 
the  Lin^a-Riouw  archipclngo,  a  part  of  the  coa^t  of  Samntra.  n.  of  Djambi.  and  the 
adjoining  kingdom  of  Indrapiri;  nlso  the  Tambilan,  Anambas,  and  Natuna  islands. 
Area,  about  3.000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '73,  of  tlie  residency,  69,886.  including  144  Europeans, 
27,783  Chinese  (35,678  being  males),  and  41.808  natives. 

The  islands  of  the  arcliipelafio  are  mountainous,  the  peak  of  Ling.!:^  rising  to  8,719 
feet.  Many  of  them  are  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  a  dense  tmderwood,  through 
which  it  is  difficult  to  force  a  way.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  prevailing  rocks  are 
granitic  and  sandstone.  Qotd  is  found  in  Lingga,  and  tin  whs  formerly  extensively 
wrought;  but  the  ricber  mines  of  Sinkep  and  the  Carimon  islands,  in  the  southern 
entrjtnce  of  the  strait  of  Malacca,  now  yield  the  largest  amf»unt  of  that  ore.  Coal  is 
also  found  in  the  Riouw-Lingga  islands. 

The  climate  is  not  considered  unhealthy,  though  at  times  the  heat  is  intolerable.  The 
chief  products  are  sago,  pepper,  damar  resin,  gambir,  gutla-perclia,  rnltaus,  cotton, 
fniits.  and  many  varieties  o!  fine  timber.  Edible  nests  are  found  in  abundance,  ami  the 
waters  swarm  with  flsh.  Agar-agar,  tripang  or  beche-dc-mer,  and  shell-fish  are  largely 
collected.  Tbe  native  Malays  cuiefly  gain  a  living  by  fishing,  and  the  Chinese  have 
extensive  uncaria  "ambir  aud  pepper  gardens.  Imports,  1872,  £373,4^3:  exports, 
£809.213. 

The  iadustries  are  manufacturing  gambir,  disttltiog  arrack,  weavhig^Iks.  |^ip- 
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bulldlne.  vood-cutting,  tilo  and  brick  making,  togetber  with  extensive  fisheries.  The 
origiDariDhahitants  are  Malays. who  are  more  numerous  in  Lingga  than  the  other  islands. 
Thestrangers  areSuropeaDs  In  the  pay  of  the  Netherlands  colouiQl  government,  Chinese, 
Businese,  and  Javans.  The  town  is  at  the  n.w.  end  of  Taudiong  rinaug,  54'  4'  n.  lat., 
and  104°  26'  80'  e.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  bay  where  there  is  safe  anchors^.  Pop.  8,609. 
— See  Journal  of  the  I^.  Arehip.  vol.  L;  CraviioxA's  Deacriptioe  Diet;  De^etidmtie  Biouto 
door  J.  J.  de  HoUander;  and  colonial  reports  of  1875-76. 

RIPLEY,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  crossed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  railroads;  drained  by  Laiighery  creek ;  450  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  21,627.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile,  and  limestone  is  found  in  some 
parts.  The  chief  productions  are  gmin,  hay,  tobacco,  wool,  hops,  and  sorghum.  Bbeep 
and  Bwiue  are  rawed.  There  are  numerous  carriage,  wagon,  saddlery,  aud  harness 
mauufaciories,  tanneries,  flour,  and  saw  mills.   Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

RIPLEY,  a  CO.  in  s.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas;  drained  by  the  Current  and 
Little  Black  rivers;  000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5,877—5,377  of  American  birth;  10  colored. 
The  surface  la  hilly,  and  heavily  wooded;  wheat,  oats,  com,  aud  hay  are  the  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Doniphan. 

RIPLEY,  Eleazbb  Whekixke,  1782-1888;  b.  Hanover,  N.  H.;  son  of  Sylvanus 
Ripley,  d.i>.,  professor  of  divinity  in  Dartmouth  coU^ge,  and  nephew  of  pres.  John 
Wheelock.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1800;  in  1611  removed  to  Maine  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Portland;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  le^slatiire,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  state  senator  1810-12.  In  tliewar  of  1813  he  was  commissioned  lieut.col.  and 
col.,  and  was  wounded  at  York,  N.C.  He  comniauded  the  2d  brigade,  under  gen.  Brown, 
in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Nia^m;  wounded  in  tho  latter,  and  brevettcd  maj.gen. 
He  fought  gallantly  m  the  defense  of  fort  Erie,  was  wounded  in  tbe  neck,  and  for  his 
bravery  was  presented  by  congress  with  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  legend,  Niagara,  CJiip- 
pewa,  Erie.  He  left  Uie  army  in  1820,  resumed  the  pmctice  of  law  in  Louisiana,  and 
represented  his  state  in  congress  1835-89. 

RIPLEY,  QEORaE,  ll.i>.,  1803-80;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1828. 
and  the  divinity  school  in  1^;  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston  1^6-38;  asso- 
ciate editor  wiUi  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Alargaret  Fuller  of  the  JXal  1840-41 :  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Harbinger,  a  Fourierite  paper,  1844-48;  prominent  in  llie  socialist 
experiment  at  Brook  Farm,  Roxbury.  1844-46.  In  1847  ha  removed  to  New  York,  and 
was  the  literary  editor  of  the  Ne%v  York  7^/-t&U7itf  until  his  dcatli.  He  was  nlso  one  of 
the  editors  of  Appleton's  New  American  Oj/dopadia.  He  published  a  dissertation  on  tbe 
Philosophy  of  Betigion;  Letters  to  Andrews  Norton  on  T}u  Latest  Form  of  InfideiUy; 
edited  Speeiment  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature  1888-42,  14  vols.,  and  with  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Handbook  of  lAteraiure  and  ilie  Fine  Art*  1853-57.  He  contributed  to  the  Christian 
S2eamiaer,  and  Pubiam't  and  Harper's  Magazines.  He  was  an  admirable  writer,  with 
wide  literary  knowledge  and  fine  taste.   His  criticism  was  not  noted  for  severity. 

RIPLEY,  Henrt  Joseb,  d.d.,  1798-1875;  b.  Mnss. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  collpge  in 
1816,  and  Andover  theological  seminary  in  181d;  ordained  in  Boston  as  an  evangelist, 
and  was  pastor  for  7  yeai's  of  Ihe  North  Newport  Baptist  church  in  Liberty  co..  On. ; 
elected  in  1836  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  Newton  theolo^cal 
institution ;  became  in  1839  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties,  resigning  in 
1860.  Subsequently  he  preached  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia.  Returning  to  New- 
ton he  was  made  librarian  of  the  seminary.    He  published  several  theological  treatises. 

RIPLEY.  James  W.,  1794-1870;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  West  Point.  After  serving 
in  the  artillery,  he  was  transferred  to  the  oidnance  department  in  1832.  in  which  he 
remained  till  hin  retirement  fmm  the  service  in  1668,  being  its  chief  18S1-63.  He  took 
part  in  tbe  war  of  1818  and  the  8L'minole  war. 

RIP'ON",  a  city  in  8.e.  Wisconsm,  on  the  Sheyboyjmn  and  Pond  du  Tjsc  railroad  at 
its  junction  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St,  Paul;  pop.  '70,  8,601,  It  iapleasantlv 
situated  on  Oreen  lake,  an  mlet  9  m.  in  length,  20  m.  n.w,  of  Fond  du  Lac.  and  19  ni. 
s,w,  of  Oshkosh,  It  is  the  seat  of  Ripon  college  (Congregational),  ha-s  0  churches,  2  pub- 
lic halls.  3  hotels,  3  newspapers,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  leading  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  carriages,  flour,  pickles,  and  wagons. 


/if  Yorkshire,  23  m.  n.w.  of  York.  The  market-place,  to  which  the  four  principal 
streets  lead,  is  spacious,  surrounded  by  good  houses  and  sliops,  and  has  in  its  center  an 
obelisk  90  it.  high.  Ripon  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  cathedral,  founded  1109-14,  is  cruci- 
form,^ is  surmounted  with  two  uniform  towers.  110  ft,  high  at  tbe  w.  end,  and  also  by 
a  center  tower.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  proportioned  churches  in  the  kingdom. 
Trinity  church,  built  in  1826,  is  a  fine  cruciform  edifice  in  early  English.  There  are 
other  places  of  worship,  two  hospitals,  and  a  number  of  important  scliools,  one  of  which, 
the  gmmmar-school,  has  an  endowment  of  £600  a  year.  The  principal  branches  of 
industi-y  are  machine  making,  tanning,  malting,  and  brass  and  iron  founding.  There 
are  also  several  flour-mills  and  varnish  factories.   Pop.  '71,  6,806.        ^  t 
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BIPON,  George  Frederick  Samttel  ROBINSON,  d.c.l..  Marquis  of;  b,  London, 
1827;  son  of  viscount  GodericU  to  whose  title  he  succeeded  in  1850.  He  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  1852,  where  he  served  tilt  his  succession  to  the  upper  house.  On  ttic 
death  of  sir  Q.  C.  Lewis  lie  became  secretary  for  war,  and  entered  llie  cabinet.  In  1866 
he  WHS  appoiuted  secretuiy  of  state  for  India,  He  became  lord  president  of  the  council 
on  Gladstone's  accession  to  office  in  1868.  In  1871  he  was  chairman  of  the  high  joint 
commissiou  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Wasliiugtoa,  and  on  liis  return  from  tbc 
United  States  was  created  marquia  In  1874  lie  was  received  iuio  the  Roman  Catholic 
ciiurch.    In  1881  he  succeeded  lord  Lytton  as  viceroy  of  India. 

BIPPLS-HABX.  UndulBtloDS  simitar  to  those  observed  od  sandy  shores,  and  produced 
by  the  particles  of  sand  being  drifted  along  the  water,  have  been  observed  on  the  sur- 
face of  sandstones  of  all  ages.  They  may  'be  held  generally  as  indicating  that  the 
deposition  of  the  bed  on  which  they  occur  took  place  on  a  sea-beach,  or  under  water 
not  more  thau  10  ft.  deep.  Recent  ripple-marlfs  have,  however,  been  observed  at  a  depth 
of  60  ft.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mud  and  sand  may  be  disturbed  at  much 
greater  depths  by  currents  of  water.  Loose  saud  also  may  be  driven  by  the  wind  into 
ripple-waves,  that  cannot  be  distinguisticd  from  those  produced  by  the  receding  tide. 

X'lSSI  (from  the  obsolete  Sanskrit  r  ult,  see,  kindred  with  dn',-  Sepx  )  is  tlie  title 
given  to  the  inspired  poets  of  the  V«lic  hymos,  as  they  were  supposed  to  iiave  "seen,'' 
or,  in  other  woras,  received,  the  Vcdic  hymns  from  the  deitv  through  (ho  sense  of  sight 
"The  R'ishis,"  Yfiska  (q.v.)  says,  "  see  the  hymns  with  all  kinds  of  intentions."  Iney 
were  therefore  the  oldest  poets  of  India,  and  the  word  R'ishi  itself  becomes  thus  evcu 
identified  with  Vedic  poetry.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  title  R'ishi  was  given  to 
renowned  authors,  though  tbey  were  not  coasidered  as  inspired  by  a  deity,  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  authors  of  the  Vcdic  Kalpa,  works  wliich,  by  all  Hindu  writers,  are 
admitted  to  be  of  human  authorshilJ.— Compare  Goldstllcker,  Fdnini,  etc.,  p.  64.  S. 

BISnrO,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  bird  when  ^presented  opening  his  wings  as 
if  about  to  take  flight. 

BXSDTO  IH  THE  AIB,  The  name  of  a  belief  (prevalent  in  the  middle  ages)  that  the 
bodies  of  holy  persons  were  sometimes  liftetl  up  aud  suspended  in  the  air  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  religious  ei^tacy.  Calmet  states  in  bis  work  on  Appnrilioos  that  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon  might  be  produced  by  tlie  fervor  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  by  the  ministry 
of  good  angels;  or  by  a  miraculous  favor  of  Ood,  wlio  desired  thus  to  do  honor  to  his 
servants  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Acia  Sajietorutn. 
Ht.  Philip  of  Neri,  in  his  religious  ecstacies,  was  elevated  in  the  air,  sometimes  to  the 
height  01  several  yards,  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  his  room,  and  this  quite  iovolunlarily. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  hide  it  from  tlie  knowledge  of  those  present,  for  fear  of  attracting 
their  admiration.  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  was  sometimes  raised  up  from  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  2  fL,  while  hia  body  sliouc  like  liglit.  St.  Robert  de  Palentin  rose  also 
from  the  ground  sometimes  to  tlie  height  of  a  foot  nod  a  half,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  his  disciples  and  assistants.  In  tlie  life  of  St.  Diiust»n  it  is  stated  that,  a  little  time 
before  his  death,  as  he  was  going  up  stairs  to  his  apnrtmeDt,  accompaQied  by  scverat 
persons,  he  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  ground;  and  as  .ill  present  were  astonished  at 
the  circumstance,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  bis  approaching  death.  In  a  recent  biog- 
raphy of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  it  is  also  stated  that  while  Uiat  martyr  was  in  prison, 
sliortly  before  his  execution,  lie  was  observed  once,  while  in  prayer,  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  was  seen  distinctly  suspended  in  the  air  for  some  short  period. 

These  relations  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  representations  of  saints  are 
exhibited  in  an  aerial  position  iu  medlieval  paiutiugs  and  woi'ks  of  art.  Tlus  belief  falts 
in  witb  one  of  the  alleged  phenomena  of  modern  Spiritualism  (q.v.}. 

BISK,  in  point  of  law,  is  used  chiefly  in  rcfeience  to  the  sole  of  goods,  and  mjury  or 
loss  to  tlic  goods  before  delivery.  On  such  occasious,  the  question,  in  Englieh  law.  is 
governed  by  the  previous  question,  whether  the  property  has  pa.ssed  or  not  by  the  sale. 
If  it  has,  then  whoever  is  uie  owner  must  hear  the  toss  of  the  gooda  In  Scotland,  the 
risk  is  with  the  buyer  of  goods,  whether  the  right  of  property  Eiaa  passed  or  not.  Bee 
Carrier. 

BISOT'TO,  an  ele^nt  Italian  dish,  consisling  chiefly  of  rice.  Onions  arc  tibrcdded 
into  a  frying-pan  with  plenty  of  butter,  aud  tliey  are  fried  together  until  the  onions 
become  very  hrown,  and  communicate  their  t.*olor  to  the  butter.  The  butter  is  then  run 
off.  and  to  this  is  added  some  rich  broth,  slightly  colored  with  saffron,  and  the  whole  Is 
thickened  with  well-boiled  rice,  and  served  up  instead  of  soup,  at  the  commeucement  of 
a  dinner, 

BIBSOLE,  a  culinary  preparation  used  ns  an  entree.  It  consists  of  meat  or  flsh  of  any 
kind  flnely  minced  and  mode  into  small  forms,  which  are  then  coated  with  a  very  thin 
crust  either  of  pastry  or  of  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  fried.  Tlierc  Is 
great  variety  in  this  dish. 

BISTORT,  Adelaide,  a  celebrated  Italian  tragic  actress,  was  b.  in  1821  at  Cividalc  in 
Frioul.  Her  parents  were  strolling  players,  and  she  almost  began  life  in  the  llu'ftter. 
At  the  age  of  14  she  played  in  Fraiicesca  (la  JUmiHt,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  Jeait- 
ing  Italian  actress.   Her  talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  grace  madsip^cAiyiua^did^ZfHor- 
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ite.  In  1847  her  marriaee  with  the  marquis  Caprnnica  del  Orillo  (nrlio  died  in  18B1) 
temporarily  Interrupted' ner  dramatic  career;  but  after  two  years  she  returned  to  the 
Btajp,  and  appeared  at  Rome  in  1849  in  Altieri'a  tragedy  of  ifyrrha.  But  the  French 
attaclt  on  thu  city  caused  her  to  desert  the  theater  for  the  hospital,  where  she  employed 
herself  assiduously  in  nursing  tlie  wounded.  After  having  acted  in  1850  and  auceeeciiiig 
years  at  Rome  and  Turin  in  Tarious  characters  of  Allleri  wilh  immense  applause,  she 

E resented  herself  before  a  Freuch  audience  in  1855,  when  Rachel  was  in  the  lieight  of 
Bt  Aune,  amoceeding  eonddered  in  the  light  of  a  challenge  by  the  first  Italian  actrc^ 
to  the  first  Ircnch  actrefls.  Eren  at  ^ris  obtained  a  triumph,  her  ^nius  creating 
an  entbusinam  which  could  not  be  repressed.  Witliout  all  the  s^  mpatlietic  BeataUlity  of 
Mme.  Rachel,  she  surpassed  her  in  viracity  and  ezpresdoti.  She  has  aince  appean;d 
witli  success  in  England,  the  United  States,  etc. 

RITCHIE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  West  Virginia;  drained  by  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  Hughes 
river;  traversed  by  a  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  S30  sq.m. ;  pop.  "SO. 
18,474—18,286  of  American  birth,  64  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  mod- 
erately fertile;  wheat,  hay,  oats,  com,  maple  sugar,  and  dairy  products  arc  the  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Harrisville. 

RITCHIE,  Anna  Coba  (Mowatt),  181(>-70:  b.  Bnrdeaax,  France;  daughter  of  S.  O. 
C^cn  of  New  York;  came  to  this  country  and  at  15  ycare  of  married  James 
]luwatt,  a  lawyer  in  New  Torlc.  She  vidted  Europe  on  account  of  ^liug  liealth;  suffl- 
oiently  recovered,  she  appeared  in  private  theatricals,  and  then  in  public  readings; 
studied  for  the  stage  and  made  her  d&ut  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  at  the  Park  theater;  play- 
ing an  engagement  at  the  Howard  Alhenffium,  Boston,  1845.  In  1847  she  played  lu 
Manchester  and  Dublin,  and  was  Icatling  ludy  at  Mar^'lebone  theater,  acting  with  G.  L. 
Davenport  ihrougti  many  engagements.  Her  husbnpa  having  died  abroad,  she  retirrd 
from  the  stage  in  18S1,  returned  to  America,  and  in'l854  mamed  W.  F.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Bxatniiier.  He  died  in  1868,  and  she  thenceforth  redded  in  England 
and  corresponded  for  American  newspapers.  She  published  several  novels  and  plays; 
also  compilations  in  prose  and  verae. 

RITCHIE.  Thomas,  1778-1854;  b.  Va. ;  became  editor  of  the  Richmond  Sraminerln 
1804.  He  changed  its  name  to  Enquirer,  and  remained  its  editor  and  proprietOT  till 
1845,  wlien  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  be  founded  tlw  Urvion  as  the  omcial  oipia 
of  Polk's  administration.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  lUcfamond.  The  i^ifti^rvr  under 
his  managenient  was  the  leading  journal  in  the  south, 

BITE  (Lftt.  ritua)  is  in  general  an  external  sign  or  action  employed  in  religious  use.  and 
designed  either  to  express  or  to  excite  a  corresponding  internal  religious  feeling.  Such 
are,  for  instance,  the  uplifting  or  outstretching  the  hands  in  prayer,  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  blessing,  etc.  The  ancient  Jewish  religion  abounded  with  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies,  and  throng  their  excessive  multi plication  m  tlie  rcli^ons  of  the  Gentiles,  religion 
degenerated  almost  entirely  into  outward  form.  A  marked  distinction  in  tliis  respect  is 
drawn  by  our  Lord  (John  iv.  38)  iietween  ihe  old  and  the  new  law,  which  one  class  of 
Christuins  have  interpreted  as  »  condemnation  of  all  external  ceremonial,  while  even  those 
who  contend  for  the  retention  of  ceremonies  in  Christian  worship  require  that  their  as« 
should  always  be  accompanied  and  elevated  by  the  corresponding  inlernnl  spirit.  The 
great  ground  of  difference  in  the  Puritan  controversy  in  England  and  the  corresponfling 
dilates  in  continental  charches,  was  the  lawfulness  of  ceremonies.  Sec  Gencfiauok, 
Puritan. 

The  name  rite  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  aggregate  of  all  the  ceremonies  used 
in  a  particular  religious  offlee,  as  the  "  rite"  of  baptism  or  of  the  euchnrist.  In  a  still 
wider  sense  it  is  used  of  the  whole  body  of  distinctive  ceremonial,  including  the  liturgy 
employed  by  a  particular  community  of  Christians.  In  this  way  we  ^eak  of  life 
"  Roman  rile,"  the  "  Greek  rite,"  the  "Syrian  rite,"  the  "Armenian  rite,"  the  "Coptic" 
or  the  •'  Sla%'onie  rite," 

BITEVn'TO  (Ital.  kept  back),  a  term  in  music  implying  that  the  speed  of  the  move- 
meiit  is  to  be  diminished. 

RITES.  CONGREGATION  of,  a  committee  of  cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  founded  by  popo  Sixtus  V.  Tbe  number  of  members  is  determined  by  the 
reigning  pope.  At  first  it  was  composed  of  6  cardinals,  with  Rpveral  secretaries  and 
eonsulters.  In  1875  it  had  17  cardinals.  So  consulters,  and  11  officials.  It  takes  eng- 
nizance  of  the  liturgy,  the  rites  pertaining  to  the  sacraments,  the  rubrics  of  the  misital 
and  breviary,  tiie  ceremonies  of  Uie  church  In  its  public  functions,  and  the  canonizalion 
of  saints.  The  congregation  meets  at  the  house  of  the  prefect  who  is  the  senior  card- 
inal of  the  committee. 

RITNER.  JOBEPH,  1780-1869;  b.  Penn. ;  received  little  school  education.  He  entered 
politics  about  1^,  iKcame  a  leader  of  the  anti-masonic  party  almnt  10  years  later,  and 
after  running  unsuccessfully  three  times,  was  elected  governor  in  1835.  and  remained  in 
that  office  till  1880.  In  1849  lie  was  appointed  director  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  He 
was  an  advocate  of  "  total  atwtinence"  aud  nntislavery. 

RITOBVZLLO  (Ital.  return),  in  music,  in  its  original  sense,  a  short  repetition  like  that 
of  an  echo,  or  a  repetitton  of  tiie  closing  part  of  a  song  by  eigf^z^f  bP^sOlsP^Vgeuta. 
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The  same  term  has,  by  Inter  usage,  hcon  applied  to  nl!  symphonies  played  before  the 
voices  begiD  which  prefudc  or  introduce  a  song,  as  well  as  the  symphonies  between  the 
membQis  or  periods  of  a  song. 

BITSCEI,  Frikdb.  Wilh.,  one  of  the  first  (perhaps  the  very  first)  classical  pliitolo- 
giats  of  modern  times,  was  b.  nt  Orossvarguln  in  Thuringia,  April  6,  1806.  lie  Klodied 
at  Leipic  under  Hermann,  and  from  1826  to  1S39  at  Halle,  where  lie  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  lectures  and  society  of  Reissig.  la  18113  he  was  called  to  Breslau  as 
extraordinary  professor,  receiving  at  tbe  same  time  a  joint -directorship  of  the  philological 
seminary  there.  Two  years  afterward  he  became  ordinary  professor,  aud  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  of  18o&-37  on  a  learned  tour  through  Italy.  In  1839  lie  accepted  an 
invitatioa  to  Bonn  as  professor  of  classical  literature  &ad  rhetoric.  The  Prusiuan  gov- 
ernment conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  priv}-- councilor  iu  1856.  His  first  literary  works 
were  devoted  to  the  Qreek  grainmariaDS,  as  tlie  edition  of  Thomas  Magister  (Halle,  1882), 
the  acute  and  penetiatiDg  treatise,  De  Oroet  Orwne  (Bresl.  1884).  and  the  richly  elucida- 
tory Die  Alfxandrin.  BwaotUeken  un4  die  SamnUung^  Homeruehen  OetUehtedureh  Pidii- 
tratus  (Bresl.  1838),  sufSciently  prove;  but  by  far  his  greatest  work  Is  his  edition  of 
Plautus  (Bonn,  1848-58).  executed  with  the  richest  critical  apparatus.  It  was  iiccompa- 
nied  by  a  comprehensive  prolegomena  oti  the  Plaulinian  meters.  The  work  secured  for 
him  a  spkudid  reputation  among  his  countrymen.  Among  the  numerous  produc- 
tions of  RitHciil  which  may  be  regarded  as  preparatoij  to  this  ch^  d'aeuvre,  the 
most  important  is  his  Parerga  Ffavtina  et  TerenUana  (Leip.  184'>).  Subsequently  hia 
literary  activity  took  another  direction — viz.,  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  inscnp- 
ttone,  with  the  view  of  illustradn^  the  faiatory  of  the  Iiatin  language.  His  lalmrs  in  this 
department  have  been  crowned  with  succws,  for  Ritechl  bas  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  Bucccssive  phases  of  the  language  than  any  other  single  individual.  To  this  field 
belong  his  Lex  Rabria  (Bonn,  1851);  TUulua  Mnmmianua  (Berl.  1853);  Monvmenta  Epi- 
grtvpliica  Tria  (Berl.  1852);  Interiptio  Cohimna  Bottrata  (Berl.  1852);  AnUialoffug  Latinm 
Gorotlarium  (Berl.  1858);  J>e  Sepulero  Fhiriorum  (Berl.  1658);  Be  FictiUims  LttUrtitit,  eie. 
(Berl.  1858);  Ffoesit  Satarntna  ^tieelej/ium  (Bonn,  1854);  Ve  TUvIo  Metrieo  Lambaesenri 
(1859;  De  Varr<nm  Uebdomadum  IMria  iWBIB>\\  In  Ltgu  ViaelUam,  Antoniam.  VorwHim 
Obaerw^ionea  Epigraphica  (1860);  and  Prootmu^m  Rfnneaeium  Decua  (1802),  Besides 
these  works  liitschl  contributed  a  large  number  of  learned  dissertations  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  tbe  univeraity  of  Bonn,  in  the  Tmnmetion*  of  tlio  nrchfelogicnl  institute  of 
Rome,  and  in  tlic  Rheinitehe$  Mweum  filr  PMJoloffie.  On  tlie  SOth  anniversary  of  his 
appointment  to  Bonn,  there  bcgtin  to  be  published  Symbola  PJcUologorum  Boniienmitn  in 
Hanomm  Frid.  Ritachdii  (1884-67).  In  1867  Ritschl.  80  of  whose  pupils  were  then  pro- 
fessors in  German  universities,  was  app>oiDtefl  foreign  associate  of  tbe  French  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.    He  died  in  1876. 

RITSON.  Joseph,  1762-1808;  b.  England;  called  to  tbe  bar,  but  gave  bis  chief  atten- 
tion to  literature.  Among  ids  works  are  Remarkt  Cyntical  and  lUuatratice  on  the  Text  <^ 
(A«  last  Edition  of  ShaMespeare,  1783.  in  which  he  attacks  Dr.  Johnson  and  Steevens-  A 
Seieet  CoOeeHon  ofEnglitk  Song%,  1788;  Aneieiit  Songtfroin  the  Time  cf  King  Ifinrjf  III.  to 
the  Revolufiou.  1790;  The  Enffliak  Antkalogg,  17&8-94;  Robin  Jlood,  179S:  and  Ancient 
Bngliah  Metrical  Bomancet,  1795.  He  was  a  learned  and  accurate  English  scholar,  but 
bitter  in  bis  numerous  literary  controversies. 

RITTENHOUSE.  David.  li,.d.,  1782-96;  b.  Penn.;  the  great-grandson  of  a  Hol- 
lander, who  estfiblishcd  at  Gennnntown  about  1690  the  first  paper-mill  in  America. 
Before  be  was  17  he  made  a  clock  without  having  received  any  instruction,  and  in  1751 
devoted  himaelf  to  clock-making.  In  1755  he  made  an  orrery,  which  was  purchased  hy 
Princeton  college,  and  in  1768  he  was  enga^  to  determine  the  boundary-line  since  known 
as  Masnn  and  Dixon's,  for  which  he  usoa  instruments  of  his  own  constmctlon.  Later 
he  settled  the  boundaries  between  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Several 
other  states.  He  was  appointed  by  tlie  American  pldlosopliicid  society  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  June  8,  1760;  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  1777-89;  succeeded 
Franklin  as  president  of  the  philosophical  society  in  1791;  and  wan  director  of  the 
U.  8.  mint,  1793-95.  His  life  has  been  written  by  William  Barton ;  and  also  by  James 
Reawlck  in  Spiirks's  American  Biography. 

BITtEB,  Hrinrich.  German  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  in  1791 ;  studied  tiieol- 
ogy  at  Halle.  GOttinfren,  and  Berlin  from  1811  to  1815,  and  iu  1824  was  created  professor 
extraordinarius  at  Berlin  university.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  university  at 
Kiel,  and  went  ttience  in  1837  to  Ot^ttingen.  Ritter  owes  his  literary  fame  especially  to 
bis  profound  works  on  tlie  history  of  philosophy.  The.principal  are  Uvber  die  BSdung 
dfi  Pliiloaophfn  dureh  die  Qeschiehte  der  PhilosopMe  (Oa  the  Education  of  the  Philosopher 
through  the  History  of  Philosophy),  1817;  Welehen  Einflv-$a  hat  die  Philoitophie  dea  Carte- 
tnvi  avf  die  Autbildnng  der  rfes  ^imwn  j7cAa6(.' (What  Influence  has  tbe  Phllosopliy  of 
Descartca  exercised  on  that  of  Spinoza?)  Leip.  and  Altenb.  1817;  Ueber  die  PhUon.  Lehre 
de»  Ehnpedokka  (On  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  of  Empedocles),  1820,  in  Wolfs  Literary 
Anakcta;  Qetchichte  der  loniaek.  Phil.  (History  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy),  Berl.  1^1; 
OeaeMehie  der  Pythagoriaeh.  PhU.  (History  of  ttie  Pythagorean  Philo3opliy),4lamb.  1826; 
Bmerfcangen  Hb.  die  Phil.  d.  MegaHaeh.  Sehule  (Remarlts  on  the  JPhUaun]fa^A{<^ 
arte  School),  Rlieinisches  Huseum,  Sd  series;  fiM.  der  Phil.  iEmwyW^Uo^^^ 
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to),  i.-xii.  Hamb.  18S9-fi8;  3d  ed..  vol.  i.-tv.,  1886-88;  Varlg$v.ng6n  tur SXiiUituT^  indie 
Logik  (Introductory  Lectures  to  Log^c),  Berl,  1828;  Abrm  der  Pli^osophisch.  Logik,  Berl. 
1824;  Die  Halb-Kantianer  und  der  Panthemnus  (The  Half-Kuntians  and  Pantheism), 
Berl.  1827;  VAer  daa  Verhditnm  der  Pkiltmphu  turn  WiasenKhaftliehen  Leben  Uebfrhaupt 
(On  the  Relation  between  Philosophy  nnd  Scientific  Life  in  Qenenil),  Berl.  1835;  Utxr 
die  Eh-kenntTma  Qottes  in  derWelt  (The  Recognition  of  God  in  the  World),  Hamb.  1836; 
Ueber  dot  Bdm  iOa  Byil).  Kiel,  1839;  Philosophical  Essays  (Kiel,  188»-40);  SsfOem  der 
Logik  und  der  Metaphytik  (OOtt  18S6);  Die  ChrtKOiehs  P/tdowphie  (3  vols.  06tt.  185&-Q0); 
Eneydopddie  der  Pkuoeoj^itiehen  WinenMeht^ten  (vols.  1  ana  3.  OOtt.  186:^-08).  Ritter 
vits  not  a  partisan  of  any  philosopbical  school,  but  a  critic  of  all.    He  died  in  1869. 

XITTEK,  Karl,  an  illustrious  geographer,  wbb  b.  Aug.  7,  .1779,  in  Qucdlinburg,  in 
Prusua,  studied  in  Halle,  was  nomioatM  in  1820  professor  exlraordinariua  of  geography 


studies  at  the  military  school.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1850.  With  Ritter,  aa  the  founder  of 
general  comparative  geography,  be^ns  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  geographical  sci- 
ence. His  chief 'wonts  are:  Die  i/rdkunde  im  VerhHUnium  zur  NaUi-<"  ""nd  QeachiiMe  dee 
Meimehen  (Geography  in  its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  History  of  Men),  17  vols.  Berl. 
1822-54.  The  work  is  divided  into  4  parts — 1.  Introduction  and  East  Asia,  in  5  vols., 
containing  Middle  Asia,  High  Asia,  Siberia.  China,  and  India,  vol.  ii.-vi. ;  2.  West  Asia, 
in  5  vols.  (vol.  vii.-xi.);  8.  Arabia  (vol.  xii.-xiii.);  4.  The  BInal  Peninsula,  Palestine, 
Syria  (vol.  zvi.-xvii.),  with  4  indexes,  and  an  atlas  of  Asia.  Introduction  to  an  Kraay 
ona  moreScieDtiflc'rreatmeDtof  Geography  (Berl.  1852);  Europa,  ein  Geographitck.,  Sit- 
toriich.,  8tati*iucke*  OemSlde  (Europe,  a  Geographical,  Historical,  Stalistical  PictureX  2 
vols.,  Fraokf.  1807;  Die  Stupae,  oder  die  Arefuteet.  Monvmente,  etc.  (The  Stupas,  or  Uie 
Architectural  Monuments  on  the  Indo-Bactiian  Royal  Road,  and  the  Colossus  of  Bam- 
yan),  Berl.  1838.  Many  of  his  antiquarian  and  historico-antiquarian  researches  are  con- 
tained in  the  MbnaMerichten  of  the  Berlin  geographical  society,  and  i<B  the  Zeitt^rift 
far  AUgemeine  Efdkunde,  etc.  Other  noteworthy  productions  are:  Die  Coloniiarunff  von 
Nmt  Zealand  (Berl  1842);  Bliek  auf  dot  NiJmuUiaTid  (Berl  1844);  Der  Jordan  und  die 
Seedling  dee  TodUn  Meerea  (Berl  1800);  Bin  Miek  mtfPaia^Aaa  und  die  ClirMidU 
BeteUomtng  (Berl.  18S3). 

BIT'ITAL  (Lat.  riiuale,  a  boolt  [or  collection]  of  ritw),  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  service- 
books  of  the  Roman  church,  ia  which  are  coolnined  the  prayers  and  order  of  ceremo- 
nial employed  in  the  adniinistration  of  certain  of  the  sacnunenta  and  other  offices  of  the 
church.  The  ceremonial  of  tlie  offices  of  the  Roman  church  administered  by  bishops  is 
contained  in  the  books  entitled  P&iUifieaU  and  Geretn^niiUe  S^ntcopm-vm.  The  priestJ^ 
offices  are  detailed  in  the  ritual.  In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  directed  a  revision  of  ail  the  different  rituals  then  in  existence,  which  were  numer- 
ous, and  exhibited  considerable  variety  of  detail,  Paul  V.,  in  1614,  published  an  author- 
itative edition,  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  and  of  which  a  further  revision  was 
issued  by  Benedict  XIV.  Besides  the  Roman  ritiinl,  tliere  are  many  diocesan  rituals, 
some  of  which  are  of  much  historical  interest.  In  the  Greek  church,  as  in  the  other 
eastern  communions,  the  ritual  forms  part  of  the  general  collection  (which  contains  also 
the  euclutristic  service)  enUtled  Etuhologiint.  In  the  Anglican  churcli,  also.  Uie  Bo(A  tf 
Common  Prayer  may  be  said  lo  cont^n  the  ritual.  The  most  approved  commentary  on 
the  Roman  ritual  Is  that  of  Barrufaldo  (3  vols.  Florence,  1847). 

XITVALIBX,  the  name  popularly  but  inaccurately  given  to  tlie  remarkable  iocreaae 
of  ceremonial  in  the  church  of  England  since  the  year  1863.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
development  of  tractarianism,  though  it  is  one  not  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  that 
movement,  whose  aim  was  rather  to  disseminate  doctrines  than  to  introduce  ritual 
changes.  Ita  collateral  causes  may  be  said  to  be;  (1)  Tlie  great  advance  of  eesthetic 
taste,,  and  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  service  of  religion.  (2)  The 
extended  study  by  the  clergy  of  ancient  liturgies,  and  the  connection  discovered  to  exist 
between  them  and  the  offices  of  the  Engli^  church.   With  the  spread  of  hi^^-chiirch 

Erinciples,  certain  changes  In  tlie  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  had  been  introduced 
y  the  clergy,  which,  though  unpopular  at  first,  were  widely  adopted,  and,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  law.  But  the  restored  church  with  low  and 
open  benches — the  separated  chancel — the  altar-table  with  coverings  of  different  color 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  seasons,  and  candlesticks,  and  a  cross  upon  or  over  it — 
choral  services,  and  weekly  celebration  of  the  communion,  were  all  tiiat  had  hitherto 
l>cen  attempted.  To  these  comparatively  small  alterations,  important  additions  have 
recently  been  made — viz.  (1)  Special  vestments  at  the  celebration  of  the  hol^  communion, 
and  at  certain  other  times,  viz.,  for  the  celebrant,  an  alb  and  stoles,  of  different  color, 
and  chasuble;  for  the  assisting  ministers,  albs  with  tunicles,  according  to  the  seasons. 
At  other  times  a  cope  is  worn  instead  of  a  chasuble,  (2)  Lighted  candles  on  the  altar  at 
holy  communion.  (3)  Incense  burned  either  in  a  "thurible"  or  in  a  standing  vessel. 
(4)  The  mixing  of  water  with  wine  for  the  communion.  (5)  The  use  of  wafer-bread. 
(6)  Elevation  of  the  elements  either  during  or  after  consecration.  (7)  The  attendance  of 
non-communicants  at  the  boiy  communion.   (8)  Processions  with  crosses,  bauneis,  and 
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These  inDorations  are  defended  by  their  promoters  od  the  following  grounds  of  (a) 
law,  (6)  doctrine,  and  (c)  expediency. 

(o)  The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  in  the  Book  of  Common  I*rayer  enacts  '  *  that 
Bach  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  at  alt  limes  of  their  ministra- 
tion shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  church  of  England  by  Uie  autliority  of 
parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reieu  of  Hag  Edward  VI."  The  judicial  commit- 
tee of  Uie  piivy  council  In  the  case  oi  Westertoa  «.  Liddell  (1857),  ruled  that  "  orna- 
ments" here  means,  "all  articles  used  tn  divine  service;"  tliat  the  words  "by  authority 
of  parliament,"  etc.,  refer  to  tlie  first  prayer-book  put  fortli  in  that  reign  (1549);  and  that 
"the  meaning  of  the  rubric,  as  of  tbe  prcTioue  statute  of  Eiiznbetli,  the  langunge  of 
which  It  adopts,  is,  that  the  same  dresses,  utensils,  and  articles  which  weru  used  under 
the  first  ^^er  book  of  Edward  VI.  may  still  be  used."  Now,  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Edward  vL  prescribes  that  at  the  time  of  the  communion  "  the  priest  that  shall  execute 
tlie  holy  ministry  shall  put  on  him  a  white  ulb  plain  with  a  Testment,  I.e.,  a  chasuble,  or 
cope;"  and  the  assistants  "likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  their  mln^tiy,  that  is  to 
say,  aths  witli  tunictes."  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  above  are  the  only  legal  vest- 
ments in  which  the  holy  communion  should  be  celebrated.  To  iliia  it  is  objected  (1) 
That  the  word  "  retained  "  can  only  refer  to  auch  vestures  as  were  in  use  up  to  the 
time  of  tlie  last  publication  of  the  rubric — viz.,  the  surplice  in  parish  eliurches,  and 
copes  in  cathedrals.  (2)  That  the  rubric,  when  first  inserted  under  Elizabeth,  wiis 
limited  by  the  injunctious  and  advertisements  of  that  reign,  which  aimed  only  at  the 
restoration  of  the  surplice.  (8)  That  whatever  be  the  intention  of  the  rubric,  it  has 
been  so  long  obsolete  that  it  is  absurd  to  revive  it.  It  is  answered  (1)  Tliat  the  word 
"retained"  must  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  had  in  the  rubric  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  it  first  occurs.  (3)  That  the  injunctions  and  advertisements  were  not  of  supreme 
authority,  and  wera  only  intended  to  help  toward  restoring  a  decent  uniformity  in 
divine  worahip.  (8)  That  the  fnct  that  a  law  has  become  obsolete  does  not  invahdate 
its  force.  The  same  reference  of  the  ornaments  rubric  to  the  second  year  of  Edward 
VI.  is  held  to  authorize  other  accessories  known  to  have  been  in  use  at  that  time, 
though  not  spedfled  in  the  first  Prayer-book— such  as  lighted  candles,  incense,  etc. 
And  on  the  principle  Uut  the  Reformed  church  was  legally  identical  with  that  before 
the  reformation — which  the  30th  canon  of  1608  is  cited  as  maintniuing — it  is  further 
contended  that  all  ancient  laws  and  usages  are  stilt  in  force,  excrpt  where  directly  or 
implicitly  abrogated  by  subsequent  enactment.  And  as  the  chief  ritual  authority  before 
the  reformation  was  the  liturgy  of  Sarum  (the  Sarum  "  u»"  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  prayer-book),  it  is  to  that  standard,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  more  advanced 
ritualists  desire  to  conform. 

(b)  The  (f«c^n'na^  grounds  of  defense  are  expressed  In  the  following  statements:  (1) 
The  eucliarist  (as  the  Lord's  suppt-r  was  anciently  called)  is  the  special  institution  of 
Christ,  the  single  rite  of  continual  observance  which  he  enjoined  on  his  disciples,  and 
the  chief  act  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  therefore  right  to  exalt  and  dignify  it  above 
all  other  services,  and  mark  it  as  standing  on  different  and  higher  ground  than  any 
other  institution.  (2)  The  eucliarist,  according  to  the  universal  belief  of  tlic  ancient 
church,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  eominemorative,  as  the  Jewi^  sacrifices  were 
an^jw&ffy.  of  the  death  of  Christ— not  as  iteniting  or  repeating  It  (which  idea  alone 
the  Slst  article  is  held  to  condemn),  but  as  a  solemn  pleading  aua  ofreriog  of  it  before 
Gk>d,  as  Christ  himself  often  It  in  heaven.  Hence  the  position  of  the  celebrant  In  front 
of  the  altar,  and  the  use  of  a  sacriflcUl  vestment,  as  the  chasuble  is  held  to  he.  (3)  In 
the  eucliarist,  there  is  a  real  presence  of  Ciirist,  wliieh,  though  spiritual,  is  obteeitDe,  i.e., 
not  dependent  on  the  receiver,  but  us  n  result  of  consecmtion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  local, 
(The  growth  of  this  belief  is  marked  by  the  cliange  made  in  a  recent  edition  of  Keble'a 
C^krtrttan  Year  of  the  words,  "  not  in  the  hands,"  m  a  poem  on  the  eucharist,  to,  "  <u  in 
theliands.")  Hence  distinct  acts  of  adoration,  addressed,  not.  as  isexplntned,  to  the  ele- 
ments, but  to  the  divine  presence,  of  which  they  are  the  vehicles  and 

(e)  On  the  ground  of  expedieney  also,  it  is  contended :  (1)  That  experience  proves  that 
the  only  way  of  attracting  and  gaining  a  hold  on  the  vast  uneducated  masses  of  our 
towns  and  cities  is  by  a  worship  addressed  not  merely  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eve.  "  Ritu- 
alism." says  one  of  its  defenders,  "is  the  ofyect-leMoti  of  religion."  Services  coiidncted  in 
grand  and  beautiful  buildings — brilliantly  lighted — with  splendid  vestments,  touching 
music,  costly  decorations,  and  every  ontward  token  of  i-everence  and  solemnity,  will 
impress  the  yonn^  and  the  poor  as  nothing  else  can  do.  Those  oimrches  in  London 
whore  advanced  ntual  prevuls  are  said  to  be  thronged  with  woi-stiipci-s — mainly  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  In  great  proportion  of  men — when  others  are  almost  empty,  (2)  A 
further  argument,  under  this  head,  is  connected  with  the  desire,  which  hits  grown  up 
of  late  years  among  the  High  church  party,  for  the  restoration  of  the  visible  unity  of 
Christendom,  and  specially  the  renewal  nf  communion  between  the  church  of  England 
and  both  the  Eastern  and  the  rest  of  tlie  Western  church;  and  with  this  view,  it  has 
become  an  avowed  object  to  assimihite  the  Anglican  service  as  much  as  possible  to  that 
of  other  Catholic  churches. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefiy  the  effect  of  these  innovations.  It  is  a  remarkable  index 
of  the  change  of  ^pular  feeling  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  such  bold  and  start- 
ling ciianges,  altering  the  whole  character  of  the  Anglican  8ci|^ice,  ^^*'^(J^&  |^8^ 
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number  of  people  be  not  only  tolerated,  but  a[^roTcd.  In  18S0  the  attempt  of  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  GeurL'e's-iu-the-fast  to  iolrudnce  euohtiristic  vestments  led  to  riot-s  which  con- 
vulsed the  whole  of  cust  LoudoD.  In  the  year  ltM)7,  iu  about  twelve  churches  of  Uie 
metropolis — uiid  in  sevural  country  towus  aud  villages — a  far  more  advaucvd  ritual, 
Vi-itb  vt:«;tiutiuts,  allar-liglits,  and  other  cereuionles,  regularly  attracted  an  eager  throng', 
not  of  Kpcclators  only,  but  of  worshipens.  And  the  spread  of  the  ntorement  may  be 
judged  by  tlie  statement,  which  appears  authorized  by  facts,  that  within  a  few  monthn 
after  the'drst  report  i»f  the  royal  couimissiouers  ou  ritual,  the  vestments  were  inlivduced 
in  mure  than  thirty  clmrchus.  Ou  the  other  hand,  among  the  "Protestant"  memberB 
of  the  church,  and  tliuse  of  other  den ouii nations,  the  movement  has  provoked  the  lomU 
est  opposition.  Most  uf  the  bishops  Inive,  directly  or  iudircctty,  exprt'ssed  their  disap- 
probation; ttie  press,  except  two  or  thitie  journals,  which  arc  its  strenuous  advocates,  is 
almost  uiitiniuious  in  denouncing  it;  the  more  moderate  members  uf  the  high  church 
pitrty  discounigu  il;  aud  active  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrest  it  by  legislative  intei> 
ference.  In  tlie  lower  house  of  convocation,  on  the  motion  of  the  dean  of  Ely,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  couaider  the  subject,  which,  after  careful  examination,  rq[>ortetl, 
in  June,  1866,  tliat  vustmeuts  and  altar-figlitfl,  whether  legal  or  not,  should  not  be  intro- 
duced without  sanction  of  tbe  bii^hop;  tlnit  the  c-ensing  of  persons  and  things,  elevation 
after  consecration,  wufer-bread,  and  presence  of  non-commurticants  (except  In  special 
cases),  were  to  be  discouraged.  In  deiereucc  to  Uiis  opinion  the  censing  of  persons  and 
things  bas  heon  iu  some  nhurches  given  up.  Suits  were  instituted  against  several  iudi- 
viUuals — the  rev.  A.  H.  MackonocUie,  incumbent  of  St.  Albans,  London ;  the  rcr.  T.  G. 
Simiison,  in  the  diocese  of  Essex,  aud  others.  Tlie  points  complained  of  in  lliese  are 
chiefly  etevatiou  and  the  mixed  chalice.  In  the  be^nnlng  of  tbe  year  1666  an  opinion 
was  obtaiued,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  tlie  bishops,  fmm  ttve  eminent  counsel,  amouE 
whom  were  sir  K.  Palmer  and  sir  Ilugh  (now  lord)  Cairns,  against  the  legality  of  all 
ritualistic  innovations  (the  main  grounds  of  which  opinion  are  given  in  the  atjec^ons 
above  stated).  In  reply  to  this,  another  opinion  was  obtained,  by  the  council  of  the 
English  church  union,  from  nine  leading  couuscl — some  of  wliom  biive  since  been  raised 
to  the  bencli — all  of  whom  advise  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  vestments,  all  but  two  in 
favor  of  altar-ligliti),  and  all  against  incense ;  on  the  mixed  chalice  end  wafer-bread  they 
ara  nearly  equally  divided. 

In  the  soMiou  of  1867  the  earl  of  Sbaftesbuiy  introduced  a  bill— founded  on  theSSth 
caoon  of  1608 — to  limit  ecclesiastical  vestments  to  the  ordinary  surplice  and  hood,  in 
favor  of  which  more  than  600  petitions  were  presented;  while  one  agfunst  it,  presented 
by  lord  Redesdale,  was  signed  by  more  tlian  9,000  cler^-  and  lay  communicants.  (An 
earlier  memoriul,  to  the  urchbi-shop  of  Canterbury,  against  any  change  in  the  existing 
law,  was  signed  by  more  than  40,000  communicant  members  of  the  diurch.)  This  bin 
was  withdrawn  on  the  appointment  by  the  government  of  a  coinmissioa  "  to  inqnire 
into  the  rubrics,  orders,  aud  directions  for  regulating  the  course  and  conduct  of  puUio 
worship,  etc.,  accordinff  lo  tlie  use  of  tbe  unilSd  church  of  England  and  Ireland."  TTm 
commissionei-B  inctiideJ  the  archbishops  of  Can*.erbury  and  Armagh,  and  the  bishops  of 
Loudon,  St.  Davids,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester.  They  published  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
"it  is  expedient  to  rcstniin,  in  tbe  public  services  of  the  church,  all  variations  in  respect 
of  vesture  from  tbat  which  has  long  been  tlie  established  usage  of  the  said  church;  and 
that  tliis  may  be  best  secured  by  providing  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  easy  and 
effectual  process  for  complaint  and  redress."  The  evidence  appended  to  tlie  report  sup- 
plies much  information  as  to  the  various  practices  prevailing,  andlhe  widely  different 
views  entertained.  The  general  conclusions  appear  to  be  tliat  vestments,  and  probably 
altar-lights  and  the  mixed  chalice,  are  legal;  tlut  an  ornate  ritual  is  useful  among  some 
classes,  aud  might,  with  certain  safeguards,  be  allowed;  that  absolute  unifonnity  is 
impossible,  but  that  the  law  might  be  obeyed  a  good  deal  more  generally  tlian  it  is;  that 
the  mainteuanne  of  tbe  present  law,  with  a  wide  and  liberal  iuterpi'etatiun,  but  limited 
as  a  maximum  to  the  ritual  of  the  3d  year  of  Edward  VI. .  with  some  recognized  eoclfr- 
siostical  authority  to  restrain  uuHuthorlzed  variations,  would  be  mo6t  f<Mr  the  welfare  of 
tbe  church.  The  report  produced  no  restraint  on  the  progress  of  rituidlsm.  and  in  May, 
1873,  60.000  persons  of  standing  and  Influence  presented  an  address  to  the  two  arch- 
bishops requesting  tliem  to  adopt  means  for  cbeckiiig  tbegrowth  of  ritualistic  pmAtices. 
In  April.  1S74.  u  l>ill  for  tbis  purpose  was  introduced  in  tbe  house  of  Ibrde  by  tlie  ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  entitled  the  public  worship  regulation  net.  It  was  adopted  by 
tbe  government,  but  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Oladstooe  in  a  series 
of  61X  resolutions,  and  notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ecclesiastical  ajdtatlon 
it  l>ecame  law  in  August.  Its  main  provisiou  is  the  appointment  of  o  judge  for  the  trial 
of  ritualistic  cases.  A  complaint  f^inat  the  use  of  vestments,  ornaments.  Mid  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  the  omission  of  such  as  are  ordained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
!n  tbe  chui'cbes  or  burial-grounds  of  the  church  of  England,  may  be  presontcd  to  the 
bishop  of  tlic  diocese  hy  an  archdeacon  or  churchwarden,  or  by  three  parishioners, 
memlwrs  of  the  chureli,  of  full  age,  and  a  year's  residence  in  the  parish.  In  the  event 
of  the  parties  not  submitting  to  the  directions  of  tbe  bisliop,  he  shall  forward  the  case 
for  trial  by  Ilie  judge,  from  whoso  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  privy  council. 

RITUALISM  (rtHte),  in  one  of  the  many  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise— though 
perhaps  not  one  of  its  receolly  characteristic  aspects—is  illustrated  in  tlut  ouscof  therev. 
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Q.  C.  Oorbam,  an  English  cleTvyman,  vbom  the  bishop  of  Exeter  refused  to  "  Institute" 
because  he  held  that  "  spirituBlregeneratioa  is  oot  given  in  b&ptistn — ^in  particular  that 
infants  are  not  made  tlierein  m^bers  of  Christ  and  childrea  of  God — contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  church  of  Eoghtod  in  her  srticleannd  liturgy,  the  office  of  confirmation, 
and  tlie  catechism."  Tlie  arches  court  of  Canterbury  having  sustaioed  tlie  bishop,  aa 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  judicial  comralttee  of  privy  council.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
court  Mr.  Qorham  held  that "  bnptiBm  is  a  sscrament  generally  necessary  to  salvatira; 
but  tliat  the  grace  of  regeneratioa  does  not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  act  of  baptism 
^at  regeneration  invariably  tnlces  place  in  baptism ;  that  baptism  is  nn  effectual  sign  of 
grace,  by  wliidi  God  works  in  us,  but  only  iu  sttch  as  worthily  receive  it;  that  infants, 
baptizeu  and  dying  before  actual  sin,  are  cert^nlr  saved ;  but  that  in  no  case  is  regener- 
ation in  baptlsin  unconditional."  The  court  held  that  tliis  view  is  not  contrary  to  the 
teacliing  of  the  church  of  Englond  as  by  law  established,  and  does  not  aflora  legal 
ground  for  refusing  institution.   See  Gorqak  Contbovekst,  ante. 

'  KTVAS,  Angel  de  SAAVEDRA,  Duke  of,  b.  Spain,  1791;  entered  the  nrmj-  and 
foi^ht  through  tlie  Spanish  war  of  independence.  Ilu  partidpaicd  in  the  revolulton  of 
18S0;  was  secretary  of  the  cortes  In  1831 ;  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  in  1833. 
He  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  1886,  was  again  Id  exile  1837-43,  and  resided  at 
Naples  as  ambassador  1843-48.  He  was  afterward  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  president 
of  Uic  council  of  state.  He  won  a  reputation  as  a  poet  by  his  Ensayot  Poetieoa  in  1X13, 
and  has  since  published  epics,  dramas,  and  histories.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  national 
school  of  Spanish  literature. 

BIVE-DE-OIEK,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  France,  iu  the  dep.  of  Loire, 
stands  on  tbe  Gier,  in  the  middle  of  the  best  coal-field  in  France,  18  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Eticnrie 
^  railway.  There  is  water-communication  with  the  Rhone  by  means  of  the  canal-de- 
Givors,  which  extends  from  this  towu  to  Givors,  on  the  Rlione.  South  of  the  lown  is 
the  immense  and  well-built  basin  of  Cousoo,  containing  1,500.000  cubic  meters  of  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  canal.  Hive-de-Gier  was  formerly  a  mere  stzon^iold,  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle;  and  in  1815  the  number  of  its  inliabit- 
ants  was  under  4,000.  In  1876  it  contamed  14,518  inhabitants.  Around  the  town  there 
are  about  50  coal-mines  in  operation ;  and  the  principal  mannfacttiring  establishments  are 
silk-mills,  important  glass-works,  factories  for  stewn-engines  and  other  machinery,  steel 
factories  and  foundries. 

BIVEB.  lUvers  are  the  result  of  the  natural  tendency  of  water,  as  of  all  other  bodies, 
to  obey  tlie  law  of  gravitation  by  moving  downward  to  the  lowest  position  it  can  reach. 
The  supply  of  water  for  the  formation  of  rivers,  though  apparently  derived  from  various 
sources,  as  from  rain-clouds,  springs,  lakes,  or  from  the  melting  of  snow,  is  really  ditB 
only  to  atmospheric  precipitation;  for  springs  (q.v.)  are  merely  collectionsof  rain-water; 
lakes  are  collections  of  nun  or  s^iriu^  water  in  natural  hollows,  and  snow  is  merely  rain 
In  a  state  of  congelation.  The  nils  issuing  fr<»n  springs  and  from  siirface-draiDage  unite 
during  their  downward  course  with  other  streams,  foiming  rivulets;  these,  after  a  fur- 
ther course,  unite  to  form  rivers,  which  receiving  fresh  accessions  io  their  course  from 
tributaries  (subordinate  rivers  or  rivulets)  and  their  feeders  (the  tributaries  of  tributaries), 
sweep  oaward  through  ravines,  and  over  precipices,  or  crawl  witii  almost  imperceptible 
motion  across  wide,  flat  plains,  till  they  reach  their  lowest  level  in  wsesivi,  sea,  or  lake. 
The  path  of  a  river  is  called  its  course;  the  hollow  channel  along  which  it  flows,  its  bed; 
ftnd  the  tract  of  coantrj  from  which  it  and  its  subordinates  draw  their  supplies  of  water, 
hs  basin,  or  drainage-ares.  The  basin  of  a  river  is  bound^  by  nn  elevated  ridge,  part 
of  which  is  geuenUTy  mountainous,  the  crest  forming  the  waler-shed;  and  the  size  of  the 
basin,  and  the  altiturle  of  its  woter-ebed,  determine,  cateris  paribva.  the  volume  of  the 
river.  See  Kain.  The  ^-eoter  or  less  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  volume  of  a  river  in 
the  coarse  of  a  year,  is  one  of  its  chief  physical  features,  and  depends  very  much  on  the 
mode  in  which  its  supply  of  water  is  obtained.  In  temperate  regiona,  where  the  moun- 
tuns  do  not  reach  the  Untlt  of  perpetiml  snow,  the  rivers  depend  for  their  Increase 
wholly  on  the  rains,  which,  occurring  frequently,  and  at  no  fixed  periods,  and  discharg- 
ing only  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  at  a  time,  preserve  a  moderate  degree 
of  uniformity  in  the  volume  of  the  rivers — a  uniformity  which  Is  aided  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  these  zones,  only  about  one-third  of  the  rain-fall  finds  its  way  directly  over 
the  surface  to  the  rivers;  the  remaining  two-thirds  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  finding 
Its  way  to  s{Hing-reservoirs,  or  graduallv  ooelng  through  at  a  lower  level  m  little  rills 
which  continue  to  flow  till  the  saturatea  soil  becomes  drained  of  its  surplus  moistuie,  a 
process  which  continues  for  weeks,  and  helps  greatly  to  maintain  the  vc^ume  of  the 
river  tin  the  next  rain-fall.  This  process,  it  is  evident,  is  only  possible  where  the  temper- 
ature is  mild,  the  climate  moist,  evaporation  small,  and  the  soil  sufliciently  porous;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  great  fluctuations  can  only  occur  from  long-continued  and 
excessive  roins  or  droughts.  In  the  liotter  tracts  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  little 
rain  falls  in  summer,  we  occasionally  find  small  rivers  and  mountain  torrents  becoming 
completely  exhausted;  such  is  often  the  case  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  with  the 
Orange,  one  of  the  laigest  rivers  of  a.  Africa 

In  tropical  and  semi-trojrfcal  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  is  divisible  into 
one  dty  and  one  wot  season  (see  B&in);  and  In  consequebce.the^^^Jtl^^jJs^Mf^- 
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icity  vt  rise  and  fall,  the  former  taking  place  first  near  the  source,  and,  on  account  of 
the  great  length  of  course  of  some  of  the  tropical  riveis,  and  the  excessive  evaporation 
to  which  they  are  subjected  (which  has  necessarily  most  effect  where  the  current  is  slow), 
not  making  itself  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  lili  a  considerable  time  afterward. 
Thus,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  occurs  in  Abyssinia  in  April,  and  is  not  otwerved  at  Curo  till 
about  midsummer.  The  fluctuaUons  of  this  rivflr  were  a  subject  of  perpetual  wonder- 
ment to  the  ancient  civilized  world,  and  were  of  course  attributed  to  Buperliuman  agency ; 
but  modern  travel  and  investigation  have  not  only  laid  bare  the  reason  of  this  phenom- 
enon, but  discovered  other  instances  of  it,  before  which  this  one  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  maximum  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  is  about  40  ft,,  floods  2,100  sq.m.  of 
ground;  while  that  of  the  Orinoco,  in  Quiana,  wlkich  is  from  80  to  86  ft.,  lays  45,000 sq. 
m.  of  savannah  under  water;  the  Brahmaputra  at  flood  covers  the  whole  of  upper  Assam 
to  a  depth  of  10  ft.,  and  the  mighty  Amazon  converts  a  great  portion  of  its  600,000  sq. 
m.  of  silvas  into  one  extensive  lake.  But  the  fiuctuations  in  the  rise  of  the  flood-waters 
ai-e  surpassed  by  mme  of  the  comparatively  small  rivers  of  Australia,  one  of  whicl^  the 
Uawkesbury,  has  be<:n  known  to  rise  100  ft.  above  its  usual  level.  This,  however,  is 
owing  to  the  river-beds  beiug  hemmed  in  by  lofty  abrupt  clifts,  which  resist  the  free  pas- 
sage of  a  swollen  stream. 

The  increase  from  the  melting  of  snow  in  summer  most  frequently  occurs  during  the 
rainy  season,  so  tliat  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  determine,  wiUi  anything  like  accuracy, 
the  share  of  each  in  producing  the  floods;  but  iu  some  rivers,  as  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, the  increase  from  this  cause  is  distincMy  observable,  as  it  occurs  some  time  after 
the  r^ns  have  commenced,  wliile  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  it  Is  t)ie  principal  source  of 
flood.  When  the  increase  from  melted  snow  does  not  occur  during  the  rainy  season,  we 
have  the  phenomenon  of  flooding  occurring  twice  a  year,  as  in  tbe  case  of  ibe  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Mississippi,  and  others;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  grand  flood  is  thatdue 
to  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  ice  about  the  source.  In  illustration  of  the  enormous  vari- 
ation iu  tbe  volume  of  rivers  subject  to  periodical  rise  and  fall,  we  shall  ^ve-afew 
instances  in  wliich  the  minimum  and  maximum  delivery  t^r  second  have  been  ascer- 
tained: 

DKUVEBT  IK  OOBIC  FKIT  nCB  BXOOSD. 

MlKlmB.  MubiniM.  ^VtSS.'*^ 

NUe(atASBoaan)   24.000  88S,O0O  101,000 

Ganges.   SB^OOO  404.000  141,009 

Iirawadr   84.000  <1)  1,000,000  in  800,000 

Brahmi^utnL   1«,000  1,000,000(1)  080,000 

Tbe  advantages  of  this  periodical  flooding  in  bringing  down  abundance  of  rich  fertile 
rilt — the  Nile  bringing  down,  it  is  said,  no  loss  than  140  millions  of  tons,  and  the  Irra- 
wadv  no  millions  of  tons  annually — are  too  well  known  to  need  exposition  here.  Islands 
are  thus  frequently  formed,  especialty  at  a  river's  mouth  (see  Delta).  Permanent  nnd 
capacious  lakes  in  a  river's  course  have  a  modifying  effect,  owing  to  their  acting  as  reser- 
voirs, ns  is  acea  in  the  St.  Lawrence;  while  the  Red  river  (N.)  and  others  iu  the.same 
tract,  inundate  tlic  districts  surrounding  their  banks  for  miles.  In  tropical  countries, 
owing  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  suu,  all  rivers  whose  source  is  in  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  experience  a  daily  augmentation  of  their  volume;  while  ."ome  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  being  fed  only  by  snow-vrater,  are  dried  up  regularly  during  the  night. 

The  course  of  a  river  Is  necessarily  tbe  line  of  lowest  level  from  its  starting-point,  and 
as  most  rivers  Imve  their  sources  high  up  a  mountain  slope,  the  velocity  of  their  current 
Is  much  greater  at  the  commencement.  The  courses  of  rivers  seem  to  be  partially  regu- 
lated li^  geological  conditions  of  the  country,  as  !n  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  of  Bra- 
zil, which  forms  with  the  most  perfect  ac^racy  the  boundary-line  between  the  granitic 
and  tlie  tertiary  and  alluvial  formatious  in  that  country;  and  many  instances  are  known 
of  rivers  changing  their  course  from  the  action  of  earthquakes,  as  well  as  from  the  silting 
up  of  the  old  bed.  The  inclination  of  a  river's  course  is  also  connected  with  the  geologi- 
cal character  of  the  country;  in  primary  and  transition  formations,  the  streams  are  bold 
and  rapid,  with  deep  channels,  frequent  waterfalls  and  rapids,  and  pure  waters,  while 
secondary  and  alluvial  districts  present  slow  and  powerful  currents,  sloping  banks,  wind- 
ing courses,  and  tinted  waters;  the  incline  of  a  river  is,  however,  in  general  veiy  gentle 
— the  average  inclination  of  the  Amazon  throughout  its  whole  course  being  estimated  at 
little  more  than  6  in.  per  m.,  that  of  tbe  lower  Nile  less  than  7  in.,  and  of  the  lower  Gan- 
ges about  4  in.  per  mile.  The  average  slope  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  its  whole 
length  is  more  than  17  in.  per  m.,  while  the  Rhone  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  much 
smaller  rivers  and  torrents,  the  most  rapid  river  in  the  world,  its  fall  from  Geneva  to 
Lyons  being  80  in.  per  m.,  and  32  in.  from  Lyons  to  its  mouth. 

The  velocity  of  rivers  does  not  depend  wholly  on  their  slope:  much  is  owing  to  their 
depth  and  volume  (the  latter  being  fuliy  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  many  rivers 
remain  unaltered  in  size  and  slope  after  their  streams  have  received  cnnsidcralile  acces- 
sions, owing  to  the  greater  mpidity  with  which  the  water  runs  off);  while  beuds  in  the 
coune,  jutting  peaks  of  rock  or  other  obstacles,  wliether  at  the  sides  or  bottom,  and  even 
the  friction  of  tlie  aqueous  particles,  which,  though  slight.  Is  productive  of  perreptihle 
effect,  are  retardmg  agencies.   In  consequence,  Vbe  water  of  jiy;j^^^3io<^(@^eie^ 
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velocities  nt  different  parts  of  its  bed;  it  mores  slower  at  the  bottom  thnn  at  the  snrface, 
and  at  tiie  aides  than  the  middle.  The  line  of  quickest  velocity  is  a  line  drawn  along  the 
center  of  the  current,  and  in  cases  where  this  line  is  free  from  sudden  bends  or  sharp 
turns,  it  also  represents  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel.  The  average  velocity  of  a  river 
may  be  estimated  approximately  by  finding  the  surface-velocity  in  the  center  of  the  cur- 
rent by  means  of  afloat  which  swims  jnst  Below  the  surface,  and  takingfour-flfths  of  this 
quantity  as  a  mean.  If  the  mean  velocnty  in  feet  per  minute  be  multiplied  by  thearea  of 
the  transverse  section  of  the  stream  in  sq.  feet,  the  product  is  the  amount  of  water 
discliai^d  in  cubic  feet  per  nunuta  According  to  sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  velocity  of  40  ft. 
per  minute  will  sweep  alongcoarse  sand;  one  of  60  ft.  fine  gravel;  one  of  120  ft.  rounded 
pebbles ;  one  of  180  ft.  (a  little  more  than  3  m.  per  hour),  angular  stones  the  size  of  an 
eg^g.  The  rate  of  lis  progression,  and  a  general  description  of  theerosive  action  of  rivers, 
will  be  found  under  WAXEKFALLa  "  Rivers  are  the  irrigators  of  the  earth's  surface, 
adding  aUke  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  they  carry  off 
impurities  and  everv  sort  of  waste  debris;  and  when  of  snfflcient  volume,  they  form  the 
most  available  of  all  dliannels  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  continents  .... 
Tliey  liave  ever  been  things  of  vitality  and  beauty  to  the  poet,  silent  monitors  to  the 
moralist,  and  agents  of  comfort  and  civilization  to  all  mankind."  By  far  the  greater 
pwrtion  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  ocean,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  semi-lacus- 
trine  seas;  but  others,  as  the  Volga,  Sir-Dada  (Jaxartes),  Amu-Dfiria  (Oxus),  and  Kur 
(Araxes),  pour  their  waters  into  inland  seas;  while  many  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
Africs— as  the  Murghab  >n  Turkestan,  and  the  Oir  in  ttie  s.  of  Morocco — "lose  them- 
selves in  the  sands,"  partly,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  their  bed,  but  much 
more  to  the  excessive  evaporation  whicli  goes  on  in  those  regions.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  chief  rivers  in  each  continent,  with  the  lengths  of  their  courses  in  English 
statute  m.,  and  their  drainage  areas  in  English  geographical  sq.m.  (the  Thames  is  ^ven 
as  a  standard  of  oomparison): 

Edsopb. 

LmgtlL  DratiwgeATM.  Latgtb. 


Thames   £90  6,000 

Vistula.   698  67.000 

Loire.   S88  84.000 

Bhine.   SM  66,000 

Elbe.   Wl  49,000 


Eaphrates   1,716  100,000 

Qmgea   1,08S  4Sa.O0O* 

Indus   S,2S6  818,000 

Majkan  or  Cambodia.  S,417  SUt^OOOt 

Tbalu&ln  or  Hartaban.  S,1GS  }  on*  mm 

Irrawady.   2,688  f 


Abu. 


Dwioa.   1,041 

Don   1,104 

Dnieper   1,318 

Danube   1,738 

Tolga   S,7S) 


Hoaiu>-ho   2,ft94 

Obi   2,670 

Amur   8,789 

Lena   2,763 

Traiesel   8,822 

Tang-tze-Uang   8^14 


DnbiaeeAna. 

100,000 
168,000 
170,000 
284,000 
897,000 


887,000 
086,000 
688,000 
594,000 
786,000 
548,000 


Africa. 

Zambesi   1.400       482,000        I  me. 

Congo  w  UvlDgBtonB.  2,4iX>(f)      it)  I 


9^878 


Ahibioa. 


StlJtwrence   2,0TS  296,000 

Bio  Bravo  del  Norte..  2.188  180,000 
La  Plata   2,210  886,000 


Mackenzie   8L440 

Amazon   8,543 

Mississippi    8,716 


620,000 


442,000 

1.512,000 
088,000 


In  law,  when  a  river  not  navigable  forms  the  boundary  of  property,  it  is  taken  to 
belong  in  equal  halves  to  the  proprietors  on  opposite  sides;  and  when  bot^  sides  belong 
to  one  owner,  then  the  whole  of  uie  bed  belongs  to  him.  In  the  common  case  where  it 
is  a  boundar}',  an  imaginary  line  called  the  mnUum  JUum,  runs  down  the  middle,  and 
all  the  bed  of  the  river  on  one  side  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on  that  side. 
This  rule  refers  to  the  soil  under  the  wnter,  which  is  as  absolutely  the  property  of  the 
riparian  owner  as  the  bunks  of  the  river  themselves.  As  regards  the  water,  it  is  true 
that  the  riparian  owner  on  his  side  of  the  middle  line  has  not  the  absolute  property  of 
the  water  itself,  but  he  can  use  it  to  a  limited  extent — as,  forexample,  to  water  his  cattle, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  house,  etc.  The  risht  of  al^tracting  (]unntitics  of  water  is 
limited  to  this  extent,  that  if,  by  taking  more  than  tlie  usual  quantity  required  for  neces- 
sary purposes,  the  rights  of  other  riparian  owners  further  down  are  materially  injured, 
tiien  the  latter  can  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury.  Thus,  if  a 
riparian  owner  or  his  tenant  had  a  mill  on  the  river  which  had  existed  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  a  riparian  owner  further  up  has  materially  diminished  the  volume  of  water, 
an  action  of  damages  will  be  competent.  So  one  owner  cannot  alter  the  )>ed  or  einl)ank 
the  river  so  as  to  injure  otlter  owners.  With  regard  to  fishing,  each  ripiiriiin  owner  hits 
a  right  to  flab  in  his  half  of  tiie  river,  and  to  catch  all  he  can  find  there,  snliject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  fishery  laws.  (Paterson's  jfiiAMy  Zotes  ^  the  United  Kingdom.)  In 
Scotland,  the  riparian  owner,  unless  he  has  a  grant  from  the  crown,  cannot  meddlewitb 
B^mon  so  far  as  net-flshing  is  concerned,  though  he  may  fish  for  siilnioii  with  the  rod. 
It  follows  that  a  riparian  owner,  wheu  fishing  witlt  the  net  or  rod.  cannot  go  beyoiul  liis 
own  half  of  the  stream;  and  if  he  cast  his  line  beyond  the  mid-stream,  he  would'lie liable 
to  an  action  of  trespass.   But  it  is  usual  for  oppoute  riparian  owners  to  allow  eacii  otber 


*  Indndlng  buln  of  Bnhmapntra, 
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to  flsh  tbe  wliole  stream,  for  this  Is  more  convenient  to  bdlipftrtiea.  The  restrictions  u 
to  the  t'ices  of  fishing  and  the  size  of  nets  arc  stated  under  Fisherv.  Where  a  river  is 
ar  vigabie,  tlj^  soil  beloags  to  tlie  crown,  and  tbe  public  have  prtjnd  facte  a  riglit  to  fish 
in  it,  though  individuals  may  prove  a  title  to  a  several  or  exclueive  ntiliery  there,  but  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  such  individuaU.  As  between  navigation  and  fishing,  the  ri^it 
of  navigation  is  paramount,  and  the  tisliemuin  must  yield  to  the  navigator. 

The  pinaoning  iff  riven  bus  bcsun  of  late  years  to  causa  serious  cuncem,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  manufactures,  many  of  which  are  ntuated  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  use  aucli  streams  as  a  drain  or  sewer.  No  person  has  a  right  so  to  poUon 
or  pollute  a  stream,  and  if  he  do  so,  any  of  (he  persons  whose  lands  abut  on  the  stream 
lower  down  may  tiring  an  action  to  recover  damages.  But  if  these  tolerate  the  nuisance 
without  complauit  for  twenty,  or,  at  all  events,  forty  years,  they  are  forever  afterward 
precluded  from  complaitiiug.  Hence,  in  most  cases,  the  manufacturers  who  pollute 
Btreiims  mu^t  be  able  to  prove  that  they  have  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  so  without 
challenge  for  twenty,  or  at  most  forty  years.  As,  therefoK,  the  law  was  defective  in 
guarding  salmon-rivers  from  this  danger,  ihe  Eagliab  salmon  fisheiy  act  enacted  that  all 
persons  who  poison  breams  without  a  legal  riglu  of  this  hind  sball  he  liable  to  fine:  and, 
moreover,  even  when  they  have  the  leg^  riffht,  they  must  prove  tlint  they  have  used 
alt  reasonable  meaus  to  counteract  the  ill  eflect  of  their  refuse.  Whoever  unlawfully 
or  maliciously  puts  lime  or  other  noxious  material  in  a  pond  or  water  with  intent  to 
destroy  tlie  fish  therein,  commits  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  In  Ireland  and  Scotltvod,  the  law  does  not  niaterhtlly  differ  from  that 
of  £ngli*nd  as  to  poisoning  rivers  and  streams;  ^nd  it  ts  an  offense  to  put  lime  mio 
streams  to  hill  fish.— Paterson'a  Fldiery  Lam  0/  C/aited  Kingdom.  Bestdes  the 
offenses  declared  by  the  salmon  acts  of  ttie  United  Kingdom,  there  are  al&o  similar 
penalties  for  poisoumg  walere,  impfosed  by  the  water-wor)^  clauses  act,  10  Vict,  c  17,  c 
61 ;  the  public  health  act,  the  nuisances  removal  and  other  sanitary  acts.  See  also  the 
rivers  pollution  prevention  act,  1876. 

BITUt-CKAB,  TAel/Aiaa,  a  genus  of  crabs  inhahlthi^  freshwater,  and  having  tbecara- 
pace  quadrilateral,  the  antennn  very  short.  One  species  (7*.  depnsta),  tlie  graiido  of  the 
Italians,  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  often  figured  on  ancient  Greek 
medals.  It  was  in  ancient  times  as  it  still  is,  an  esteemed  article  of  food.  It  is  much 
used  in  Italy  during  l^ent.  It  inl)id>it8  muddy  lake^  and  slow  rivers.  In  some  it  abso- 
lutely swarms.  It  can  be  kept  alive  in  adump  place  for  a  long  time.  It  isoften  hroiuht 
to  market  tied  on  strings,  nt  such  distances  as  to  prevent  fighting  and  mutilation.  Tnis 
crab  spends  I  lie  winter  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mud. — Other  species  are  common  in 
warm  countries,  7.  eunieularu  is  very  abundant  on  the  ghauts  of  tlie  Deccan,  in  India, 
burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  running  al>out  among  the  long  grassi.  It  "  runs  with  con> 
siderable  swiftness,  even  when  encumbered  with  a  bundle  oc  food  as  big  as  itself ;  this 
food  is  gra^s,  or  the  stalks  of  rice;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  crabs  sitting,  as  it  were, 
upright,  to  cut  their  bay  with  their  sharp  pincers,  and  then  waddlinn;  off  with  thev 
sheaf  lo  their  holes,  as  quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them." 

BIVEB-TZBBACES  occur  in  some  vallevs,  and  exhibit  the  action  of  the  river  in  scoop- 
ing out  its  bed  when  it  flowed  at  a  higher  level  tt)an  it  docs  now.  The  terrace  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  steep  cliff,  a  few  feet,  or  it  miiy  be  yards  high,  with  r.  flat  terrace  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  It.  The  cliff  corresponds  to  the  present  bank,  and  tlie  terrace  to 
tlie  alluvial  plain  through  which  the  river  ruus.  Tbe  cli^  and  terraces  are  repeated 
several  times  in  some  river-basins,  and  they  frequently  correspond  on  tlie  two  sides  of 
the  valley.  They  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  sloping  downward,  with  nn  incltaia- 
tion  similar  to  the  descent  of  the  stream.  They  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  pandlcl 
roads  formed  by  standing  water.   See  Olkkbot. 

RIVSS.  JoFTN  C.  1796-1864;  b.  Ey. ;  self-educated,  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Illinois,  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  3d  auditor  in  Washington,  1834,  Soon  after  the  election  of  pres. 
Jackson,  associsited  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  he  assumed  the  miinagement  of  the  CongreB- 
tionai  Globe,  exerting  a  wide  political  lufluence.  He  was  distinguished  for  palriotiuu 
and  practical  philanthropy. 

RIVES,  William  Gabbll,  179&-1868;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  Hampden ■S:dncy  and 
William  and  Mary  colleges,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  wns  a  member  of  the  sl:iie 
coiislituUomd  convention  in  1810,  of  the  state  legislature  1817-19  and  1823,  and  of 
onngress  1823-^.  He  was  miniRter  to  France  18S9-8S,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  18S4  He  was  re-elected  in  1685,  and  rentunrd 
in  the  senate  till  1845.  He  was  again  minister  to  France  164ft-fi8,  a  member  of  tlie  pcaco 
rnnference  at  Was^iuKton  in  1861,  and  afterward  of  tbe  confederate  proviSionBl  congresa. 
He  published  Life  and  Timee  of  Jamet  Madiaon, 

BIVET,  a  metal  pin  for  connecting  two  plates  of  metal  or  other  material  together, 
The  rivet  is  put  through  holes  in  liom  plates,  and  theproiecting  ends  are  then  oeaten 
down  so  as  to  represent  the  head  of  a  nail  on  each  side,  and  thus  hold  the  plates  in  close 
contact.  Rivets  are  of  most  essential  importance  in  boiler  and  tank  making,  and  In 
bnilding  Iron  phips.  They  are  often  put  throu|^  the  holes  and  beaten  down  while  red- 
hot,  in  order  that  the  contraction  of  the  rivet  as  it  cools,  may  produce  more  inUmate 
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contact  of  tbe  plates.  The  principle  of  the  rw^jiff-maehiM  is  simply  the  bringing  a 
powerful  lever  to  bear  upon  tbe  bead  of  tho  rivet,  so  tbat  tbe  spiith  can  hammer  upon 
ih«  other  and  softened  end  wUhout  displacing  it. 

BiyiEBA.  (sea-dhore,  coast),  a  term  applied  to  the  narrow  strip  of  coast-land  border- 
ing tlie  gulf  of  Genoa  from  Nice  to  Spczzia.  Between  Nice  and  Genoa  it  13  called  the 
Riviera  di  Ponente,  or  western  coast,  and  the  part  from  Genoa  to  Spezzla,  the  Riviera  di 
Levantc,  or  eastern  coast.  It  abounds  in  tbe  most  striking  scenery,  uniting  beauty  with 
grandeur.  Tbe  modern  rood  that  traverses  it  was  a  worlc  of  formidable  dimculty ;  It  was 
begun  under  French  rule,  and  floished.by  the  Sardinian  government  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  Tbe  old  road,  which  was  dangerous  and  almost  impracticable,  yrm  known 
as  uie  Corniche  road  and  this  name  is  often  applied  to  tbe  modern  one.  A  railroad 
throughout  the  whole  lengtli  of  tbe  Riviera  has  recently  been  completed. 

RIVINQTON.  Jambs,  about  1734-1808;  b.London ;  came  to  Philadelphia  1760;  in  1781. 
to  THew  York,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  book  trade,  and  in  1773  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Jfew  York  Gas^iseer.  In  1775  he  espoused  the  royal  cause;  and 
cnpt.  Isaac  Scars,  of  tbe  patriot  army,  "wUb  a  troop  of  horse,"  made  a  raid  on  his 
office,  destroyed  liis  press,  and  run  his  types  into  bullets.  He  made  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land, returned  while  the  British  ruled  New  York,  and,  provided  with  a  new  press,  com- 
menced business  again  as  king's  printer.  His  paper  came  out  at  fii'st  as  Bivington'a  jVeu 
York  Loyal  OazetU,  afterwara  as  The  Royal  Oauite.  In  1781  be  informed  against  tbe 
BriUsh,  and  remained  in  New  Yoik  after  the  evacuation,  issuing  his  paper  as  &*ot'/t^n*< 
JSeta  Tork  Qaxette  and  Uaioenai  AdsertUer,    The  last  number  appearea  in  VtiSd. 

BITOLI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river  Dora,  8  m.  w.  of  the 
city  of  Turin.  Pop.  S,600  — Rivoli  must  not  be  confounded  wiili  the  village  of  the  same 
name  in  Uie  province  of  VeronH,  near  which  took  place  in  I7tf7  one  of  Napoleon's  most 
de<n8iTe  victories  over  the  Austriajis. 

RITAD,  or  Riad,  a  city  in  central  Arabia,  capital  of  the  Wahabite  kingdom  and  tbe 
sultanate  of  Nedjed.  province  of  Aared;  pop.  40,000.  It  is  built  on  an  extensive  open 
plain  in  the  mid.st  of  a  well-cultivated  re^on  shaded  by  palm  groves.  In  the  n.e.  are 
the  official  quarters,  the  royal  palace,  and  tbe  residences  of  the  nobility;  io  the  8.W.  ate 
the  homes  of  the  Wababitcs.  In  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  large  square  containing  the 
market-place  and  tbe  great  mos«^ue,  capable  of  boldiag  3,000 persons.  Thecitycontains 
80  smaller  mosyues.— It  is  a  restios^-plHce  for  pilgrims  ou  the  way  from  Persia  to  Mecqa 
and  Medina.  It  has  been  tbe  capital  of  tbe  WanabiLes  since  tbe  overthrow  of  DcnqreK 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.    All  citizens  are  obliged  to  conform  to  Waliabite  rules. 

KI'ZAH,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashnlic  of  Trebizond,  on  the  coast  of  tbe 
Black  sea,  40  m.  e.  from  Trebizoud,  with  considerable  trade,  and  manufactures  of  fine 
hempen  fabrics.    Pop.  80,000. 

UZZXO,  David,  an  Italian  of  considerable  ability  and  accomplish mcnts,  who,  in  tlic 
reign  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  come  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of  the  ambassnr 
dor  from  Savoy.  liis  first  employment  at  court  was  as  a  musician;  but  his  skill  and 
fidelity  led  Mur^  to  advance  him  to  tbe  post  of  her  French  secretary  alwut  tlie  time  of 
her  marriage  with  Darnley;  and  In  this  utuation  he  was  believed  to  possess  considerable 
influence  over  tbe  queen.  Ills  advancement  was  distasteful  to  the  nobles  in  geneml,  but 
more  especially  to  the  party  of  the  reformers,  who  suspected  him  of  intriguing  with  tbe 
papal  court.  He  became  obnoxious  on  other  grounds  to  Darnley  and  his  lalher,  the  earl 
of  Lennox.  The  former,  who  had  for  a  time  been  on  the  most  frieiidly  footing  with 
him,  was  easily  led  to  believe  not  merely  that  he  was  tbe  real  obslncle  to  liis  favorite 
desif^n  of  having  the  crown  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs,  but  also  that  be  had  supplanted 
liim  m  Uie  affections  of  the  queen.  In  this  belief  he  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
leaders  of  tbe  Protestant  party — including  Murray,  Ruthven,  Morton — to  assassinate 
Bizzio,  and  slay  even  in  tiie  queen's  palace  and  presence  whoever  opposed  them.  Dam- 
ley  formally  bound  himself  to  prevent  tlie  attainder  of  the  conanfrators,  and  procure 
their  pturdon,  and  to  support  and  advance  the  Protestant  faith,  whiie  tbe  conspirators  In 
return  obliged  themselves  to  procure  the  wisbed-for  settlement  of  the  crown  in  bis  favor. 
Accordingly,  on  Mar.  0,  15G6,  when  Mary,  then  seven  months  with  child,  was  sitting  at 
supper  in  n  small  cabinet  adjoining  her  bedroom,  at  Holyrood,  attended  by  the  countess 
of  Argyle,  tlie  commendator  of  Holyrood,  Benton,  master  of  the  household,  Ai^iir 
Ershine,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  Rizzio.  the  king  led  tbe  conspirators  up  a  secret  stair, 
while  the  earl  of  Morton,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  seized  tbe  gates  of  the  palace.  Led 
by  tbe  king,  tbe  conspinitors  burst  into  the  cabinet,  overturned  the  table,  and  throw 
thomselvos  on  Rizzio,  who  sprang  for  protection  behind  the  queen.  Ruthven  drew  bis 
dagger;  Ker  of  Fawdonside,  It  Is  said,  held  a  pistol  to  tlie  queen's  breast;  while  Geor^re 
Douglas,  natural  son  to  tbe  eart  of  Angus,  soatcbing  the  king's  dagger,  stnbbed  Rizzio 
over  the  queen's  shoulder,  and  dnigginir  him  from  the  cabinet,  dispatched  him  in  a  pool 
of  blood  in  the  adjoining  apu'tment,  with  fifty-six  wounds.  This  murder  was  the  first 
of  the  s(>ries  of  tragic  events  In  which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  Involved.  John  Knox, 
in  his  liintnrjf  of  tlio  Af/c/rmofion,  charactonzes  it  as  a  "a  just  act,  and  most  worthy  of 
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BOACE,  Le»ei»cu9  rutitut  (see  Lbucibcus),  a  flsh  of  the  family  eyprinidm,  veiy  plentiful 
Id  macy  of  tlie  lakes,  poods,  and  Blojv-running  rivers  of  England  and  of  the  s.  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  also  found  on  the  continent  of  £iirope.  It  is  seldom  more  than  a  pound  in 
weight,  although  it  has  been  known  to  reach  five  pounds.  The  upper  parts  are  dasky- 
green  with  blue  reflections,  passiog  into  silvery-white  on  the  belly,  the  flns  more  or  less 
red.  The  roach  is  gregarious,  and  the  shoals  are  often  laige.  It  is  partially  migratory, 
ascending  rivers  from  lakes — as  from  Loch  Lomond — to  s^wn.  It  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.   It  is  generally  caught  wlUi  bait,  but  sometimes  with  a  small  fly. 

SOAD,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  used  in  the  mme  sense  as  highway  (q.v.)  in  England. 
Road  trusti-es  are  persons  who  are  authorized  b^  act  of  parliament  to  make  and  maan  qe 
a  particular  road,  and  levy  tolls  from  tlie  public  to  pay  the  expense.  In  England  roiid 
trustees  uecesaariiv  menu  the  trustees  of  a  turnpike  road,  on  which  alone  a  toll  is  levi- 
able, the  ordinary  highways  being  repairable  by  the  parish,  and  under  the  management 
of  the  liighway  surveyor  appointed  by  the  parish.  In  Scotland,  by  the  earlier  statutes, 
public  roads  were  placed  under  the  general  management  of  the  commissioners  of  supply 
and  justices  of  tlie  peace;  but  later  local  statutes  autliorized  trustees  to  apportion  statute 
labor  amongst  the  local  inhabitants  for  the  repair  of  highways  not  turnpike.  At  length 
general  road  acts  were  passed,  1  and  2  Will  IV.  c.  48  to  2S  and  26  VicL  c.  105,  and  tiie 
local  acts  now  incorporate  the  last  genend  act.  I^actically  the  roacU  of  iftch  county  are 
under  a  sepamto  statute,  which  prescribes  the  modes  of  maoagBmeut  of  the  roads. 

ROAD,  L&w  OF  TBS.   See  Ritlk  of  thk  Road. 

K0A98  AKD  SOAO-HAKnrO.  Roads  form  a  primary  element  in  the  material  advance- 
ment of  a  nation,  being  esseutial  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Canals  and  railways  have  no  doubt,  in  modem  times,  superseded  to  some 
extent 'the  common  highways;  still  these  retain  their  importance  were  it  only  as  essential 
auxiliaries. 

The  Romans  were  great  constructers  of  rrads,  and  regarded  them  as  of  vital  impor* 
tsnce  for  conquest  and  the  maintenance  of  their  empire.  They  are  said  to  have  learned 
thenrt  from  the  Carthaginians.  Except  where  some  natural  barrier  made  it  impossible, 
the  Roman  roads  were  almost  invariably  in  a  straight  line;  prnbubly  because  the  chief 
means  of  transport  then  in  use  were  beasts  of  burden,  and  not  wheeled  vehicles,  which 
made  the  preservation  of  the  level  of  less  corsequcnce.  The  substantial  character  of  the 
Roman  roads  is  well  demonstrated  by  tlie  fact  tlint  they  have  in  some  instances  borne 
the  traffic  of  2,000  years  without  maleriiil  injury.  The  plan  of  construction  was  pretty 
uniform,  beinji  th.it  described  in  the  article  on  the  Appi.uj  Wat,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  famous  of  them.  They  varied  in  breadth  from  15  to  8  ft.,  and  had  often  raised 
footpaths  at  the  sides  and  blocks  of  Jtones  at  intervals  to  enable  travelers  to  mount  on 
horseback. 

The  roads  made  by  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  the 
attempts  that  were  now  and  then  made  to  repair  them  were  insufBcicnt  to  prevent  Eng- 
land falling  into  a  worse  state  with  respect  to  its  highways  than  most  other  European 
countriea  In  1283  one  of  the  earliest  Jaws  on  the  subject  of  roads  was  passed.  It 
directed  that  all  trees  and  shrubs  be  cut  down  to  the  distance  of  300  ft.  on  either  side 
of  roads  between  market-towns,  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers  in  them.  The 
first  toll  for  the  repair  of  roads  was  levied  by  the  authority  of  Edward  IIL  in  1346  on 
roads  which  now  form  part  of  the  streets  of  London.  In  lo.»5  an  act  was  passed  requir- 
ing each  parish  to  elect  two  surveyors  of  higliwavs  to  keep  them  in  repair  by  compulsory 
labor;  at  a  later  period,  in  place  of  the  compulsory  labor  the  "statute  Inbor-tax^'  was 
substituted.  But  lon^  after  this,  the  roads  even  in  the  neighborhomi  of  London  were 
wretchedly  bad,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  they  were  still  worse.  For  the 
most  part,  indeed,  they  were  mere  horse-tracks;  the  chief  advantage  in  following  tbem 
being  that  the}'  led  along  the  higher  grounds  and  so  avoided  bogs.  These  trackways 
were  usually  impassable  in  winter;  being  narrow,  and  in  many  places  so  deep  and  miry 
es  to  be  liker  ditches  than  roads.  So  late  as  1738  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don were  so  bad  that  in  wet  weather  a  carriage  could  not  be  driven  from  Kensington  to 
St  James's  pahicc  in*lcs3  than  two  hours,  and  sometimes  stuck  in  the  mud  altogether. 
Much  curious  information  on  the  state  of  the  roads  and  means  of  conveyance  in  England 
during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  from  the  decay  of  the  Roman  roads  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  will  be  found  m  vol.  i.  of  Smiles  s  lAvet  of  Engineers. 

In  laying  out  n  new  line  of  road  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  are  taxed  to 
make  the  gradients  easy  with  as  little  expense  as  jrassible  in  excavating  and  embanking 
(see  Embahkment),  and  to  do  this  wilhout  deviatintf  much  from  the  direct  course 
between  the  fixed  points  through  which  the  road  must  pass.  In  order  to  do  this  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  tract,  including  the  relative  levels  of  its  different  parts  and  the 
nature  of  the  strata,  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  The  formation  of  an  extended  line  of 
road  often  involves  the  construction  of  extensive  bridges,  viaducts,  and  the  like,  which 
reqnire  the  greatest  engineering  skill. 

The  Importance  of  easy  gradients  or  inclinations  in  roads  is  well  understoofl  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  but  It  gives  a  more  precise  idea  of  it  to  state  that  while,  for  example,  the  fonse 
requisite  to  draw  a  wagon  weighing  6  tons  along  a  level  macadamized  rcAci  is  264  lbs., 
on  a  road  with  an  ascent  of  1  in  70  the  force  required  Is  ^  1^^  * 
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tons  over  and  abore  264  lbs.  The  greatest  declivity  which  can  be  given  to  a  road,  so 
that  horses  may  move  down  it  with  siifety  in  a  fast  trot,  varies  accoi'diDg  to  its  nature; 
for  paved  roads,  1  in  63 — for  ihose  wiiich  are  macadamized,  1  in  33 — aud  for  those  laid 
with  gravel,  1  in  15,  liave  been  considered  the  limit. 

What  is  the  best  transverse  form  for  a  road  is  a  much  debated  question  among 
engineers.  All  agvee  tliat  it  slioukl  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  but  some 
thmk  it  should  be  much  higUer  tlian  others.  As  a  road  can  be  better  kept  clear  of 
water  by  a-«Iigtit  inclination  iu  the  direction  of  its  length  than  by  any  form  which  can  be 
given  to  its  cross-section  it  seems  preferable  that  it  should  be  as  nearly  flat  as  pojsible, 
because  every  part  of  its  breadth  will  then  be  equally  available  for  traffic;  whereas  it  is 
ahnost  necessary  to  keep  ou  the  center  of  a  highly  convex  road,  and  consequently  wear 
deep  furrows  there,  by  confining  the  wheels  and  horses  to  pretty  much  the  eame  trach. 
An  approved  form  of'rood  has  a  slope  of  1  iu  SO,  with  a  few  feet  In  the  center  on  a  flat 
curve. 

Different  opinions  arc  also  held  as  to  whether  the  bed  upon  which  the  road  is  to  be 
formed  sliould  be  flat  or  rounded;  tiiose  who  prefer  it  flat  considering  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  depth  of  material  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides,  while  others  think 
that  the  depuk  should  he  uuiform. 

As  respects  the  construction  of  the  road  itself,  Iho  first  point  to  consider  is  the  foun- 
dation. The  majority  of  roads  have  no  artificial  foundation.  In  mch  cafsea  the  surface 
«u  which  the  road-matcrial  is  to  be  laid  is  generally  made  as  solid  as  piowible  by  means 
of  efficient  drainage,  aud  by  rolling  and  beating  wherever  there  are  emban  km  cuts  "formed. 
It  is  the  question  whether  or  not  a  road  should  have  a  foundation  of  rough  pavement 
below  the  broken  stone  covering,  which  is  th«  essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  great  rival  systems  of  Telford  and  ^Macadam.  Telford  considered  it  of  great  import- 
ance that  there  should  ho  such  a  foundation.  He  made  it  of  stones  varying  in  depth 
from  9  iu.  at  the  center  to  8  in.  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  these  being  set  with  their  broad- 
est edge  downward,  and  no  stone  being  more  than  4  in.  broad  upon  the  upper  edge; 
upon  these  M  ere  placed  a  coating  of  broken  stones  not  exceeding  6  in.  in  thickness. 
The  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  and  the  Holyhead  roads  are  excellent  examples  of  the  endur- 
ing character  of  those  made  on  Telford's  plan. 

In  our  biographical  notice  of  Macadam  (q.v.)  will  be  found  a  reference  to  his  method 
of  road-makiu'g.  SufBce  it  here  to  say  tbat  he  preferred  a  yielding  and  eoft  foundatiou 
to  one  which  was  rigid  and  unyielding,  so  that  even  ou  boggy  ground,  if  it-wero  hut  firm 
enough  to  allow  of  a  man  walking  over  it,  he  considered  an  artificial  bottoming  quite 
unnecessary.  His  roads  were  formed  entirely  of  an{,ular  pieces  of  stones,  of  such  a  size 
as  to  pa.s6  freely  through  a  ring  2^  in.  in  diameler.  This  plan  has  now  fewer  advocates 
than  Telford's,  or  than  the  one  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas*  Hughes,  where  a 
concrete  of  gravel  and  lime  is  employed  for  tlie  ii  undation  of  the  road.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  Macadam's  plan  of  employing  angular  pieces  of  stone  is  superior  to 
every  other  as  a  mere  covering  for  roads,  whether  ihey  have  an  artificial  foundatiou  or 
not.  Bo  popuhir  at  one  time  was  the  system  of  mncadomiziug,  thnt  expensively  paved 
streets,  such  as  that  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  were  torn  up  to  he  reformed  on  the 
new  plan.  Dublin  has  been  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of  Macadam's  plan 
for  the  streets  of  a  V'Opulous  city.  There  the  macadamized  streets  are  in  winter  con- 
stcnlly  covered  with  mud,  and  in  summer  profuse  watering  is  required  to  keep  Ihem 
from  being  overwhelmed  with  dust.  Ik  is  curious,  however,  that  the  French  road- 
engineers  have,  in  recent  years,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  covering  of  broken  stone 
alone  is  sufficient  on  the  most  frequentcct  roads  and  under  all  but  the  very  heaviest 
traffic. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  "of  stone  suitable  for  covering  roads,  granite  and  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  greenstone  and  basalt,  onlinarlly  called  whinstoncs,  are  the  only  kinds 
admissible.  Sandstone  is  too  easily  crushed,  limestone  is  objectionable  from  its  slight 
solubility  in  water.  The  stone  employed  should  he  tough  as  well  as  hard.  Flint  is 
hard  enough,  but  it  is  brittle,  and  easily  crushed  to  powder.  The  object  is  to  get 
it  to  bind  into  a  flxm  mass,  and  not  to  roll  about,  after  it  has  been  laid  down  for  some 
time. 

Little  need  he  said  alKiut  the  drainage  of  roads,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance, 
because  it  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  in  great  part  secured  by 
theplan  on  which  a  rood  is  made.  What  further  drainage  a  road  requires,  can,  in  many 
situations,  be  effected  by  ditches  on  either  side.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  portions  situated  in  cuttings  more  or  less  deep,  proper  drains  require  to  be  con- 
structed. In  such  circumstances  a  drain  is  either  made  down  the  center,  with  branch 
drains  from  the  sides  running  into  it;  or  drains  are  formed  along  the  sides,  with  gratings 
at  proper  intervals  to  take  in  the  surfece-water.  If  the  ground  beneath  the  road  is  com- 
posed of  clay  or  of  any  kind  of  wet  soil,  under  drainage  must  be  resorted  to;  and  of 
course,  wherever  there  are  footpaths,  small  drains  require  to  he  placed  under  them,  if 
there  is  no  other  means  of  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  channel  bAween  them  and 
the  road. 

KOADS  AND  ROAD  MAKING  (ante).  The  Telford  differs  from  the  Macadam  road 
in  having  beneath  the  broken  stone,  which  is  but  6  or  7  in.  in  ^ptb,  a  pavement  of 
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stone  blocks,  6  or  7  in.  high  and  4  or  5  vide.  Sometfrnes  s  layer  of  rubble  stone  u  1^ 
as  a  foundation  for  these  courses.  Both  the  Macadam  and  Telford  paTements  need  fre- 
quent superficial  repaint  in  heavily  traveled  etreeta  to  prevent  the  forming  of  ruts.  For 
ordhiaryuse  the  Telford  seems  unsurptisiied.  The  Belgian  form  of  stone  pavement  is 
much  improvml  by  having  the  blocks  as  much  as  10  in.  deep,  and  soihe  inches  wider  in 
liieir  greatest  direction,  that  at  right  angles  to  the  street  line,  and  by  setting  them  on  a 
concrete  foundation.  Their  lines,  however,  are  best  set  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the 
street.  Wooden  pavements  are  liable  to  crushing  of  the  dberand  to  decay,  even  though 
rrriosoted,  and  in  tbe  end  are  more  expensive  than  good  stone  or  asphalt.  T\iej  are  now 
disused.  The  stone  pavement  possesses  the  advantage  of  greater  durability  than  the 
aspiialt,  and  is  less  slipr>ery  after  rain.  On  tbe  other  band  it  is  far  noisier,  and  the  joints 
and  inevitable  depressions  hold  dust,  trater,  and  refuse;  and  hence  for  both  reasons  is 
opsn  to  objection  on  hy,^enic  grounds.  The  asphalt  material  is  obtained  from  (he 
natural  asplialt  rock  of  Switzerland  or  by  refilling  bitumen.  This  form  of  pavement  has 
been  undeservedly  brought  into  disrepute  by  cheap  imitations.  For  an  ordinary  car- 
riage r():id  the  asphalt  is  excellent,  but  is  scarcely  fitted  for  the  heaviest  husiouss  travel, 
or  for  sharp  ascent. 

RO\NB,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee  drained  by  the  Clioch.  Holston,  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  crossed  by  tbe  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad;  about  560  sq.m. ;  pop,  '80,  15,237— 
15,089  of  American  birth.  Tito  surface  is  bitly,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com.  oats,  and  cattle.  lion  and  coal 
are  found.    Co.  seat,  Kingston. 

BOANB,  a  w.  co.  of  W.  Va.,  drained  by  the  Pocotaligo  river  which  rises  here,  and 
brbraacbesof  the  Little  Kanawha  and  De  Kalb  rivers;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  13,184. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  the  nrr'b'^m  p-r^  is  tmvered 
with  Urge  forests,  in  wliich  the  sunir  maple  abounds;  the  soil  is  terlile.  I'he  chief  pro- 
ductions are  Qax,  toliocco,  grain,  hay,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  nused.    It  cr>Dtnins  iron  ore  and  coal.   Co.  seat.  Spencer, 

KOANITE,  a  thriving  t.  of  Fmnce  in  the  department  of  Loire,  and,  after  St. 
Eticnne,  tbe  most  important  town  in  the  department  for  industry  and  commerce,  stands 
on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  navigable,  52  m.  by  milway  o.w.  of  Lyon. 
Its  streets  are  wide,  and  its  houses  handsome.  The  chief  structures  ai-e  the  bridge  ova 
the  Loire,  tlic  public  litiraty,  and  the  college  building  Tberc  are  important  mamifac- 
turea  of  muslins,  calicos,  and  woolen  and  otber  fabrics.  Sliip-buildrng  is  carried  on  at 
the  several  dockyards.  Roanne  is  also  a  most  important  entrepot  for  commerce  between 
tbe  n.  and  s.  or  France.  Pop,  '76,  21,472,  Around  and  within  the  town  are  to  be 
found  numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  rule  and  civilization  of  the  Romans, 

BOAKOKE,'  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  formed  by  the  union  at  Clarkes- 
Tille,  Virginia,  of  the  D*n  and  Staunton  rivet's,  which  rise  in  the  Allegbanie-s.  flows  s.e. 
through  tbe  north-eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina,  and  empties  into  i^lbemarie  ^und. 
It  is  navigiible  for  large  vessels  to  Weldon,  head  of  tide-water,  150  m. ;  its  Ifnsrlb  is  360 
miles.  In  18S1  Albemarle  island,  at  its  mouth,  and  Flymoutli,  were  takeu  by  the  Fed- 
eral giinbo:Us. 

ROA-NOKE,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  drained  by  Staunton  river  and  Craig's  creok, 
traversed  t^the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroad:  about  SOO  sq.m.;  pop.  '80. 
18,105 — 4.833  colored.  The  surface  is  level  except  in  the  a.e.,  whidi  is  intersected  by 
the  Blue  Ridee.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oat!*, 
and  live  stock.   Co.  seat,  Salem. 

BOAUDTQ,  a  disease  of  the  air-passages  of  the  horse,  is  characterized  by  a  gratin?, 
roaring  noise,  most  noticeable  during  inspiration,  and  when  the  animal  is  "galloped  in 
lieavy  ground.  It  usually  depends  upon  wasting  of  some  of  tbe  muscles  of  the  larynx: 
is  apt  to  result  from  frequent  attacks  of  cold,  from  strangles,  inflammation  of  the  iict  k- 
-vein,  or  from  tight  reinins.  It  constitutes  unsoundness,  unfits  the  animal  for  the  satis- 
factory performance  of  wst  work,  is  apt  gradually  to  become  worse,  when  a  slmrper 
whistnng  noise  is  produced,  and  Is  seldom  curable.  In  recent  cases  a  dose  of  physic 
should  be  ^ivea,  a  smart  blister  applied  to  the  throat,  or  a  seton  inserted.  As  in  brofeen- 
wiuded  subjects  the  breathing  is  much  less  distressed  when  the  horse  is  fed  and  watered 
several  hours  before  being  required  to  exert  himself.  He  should  have  a  liberal  supply 
of  good  oats,  but  only  a  limited  allowance  of  hav.  which  should  be  given  damped.  In 
bad  cases,  tracheotomy  may  he  performed,  and  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  windpipe,  with 
which  we  have  known' heavy  draught-horses  work  regularly  for  years. 

BOASTING.  All  tbe  apparently  numerous  forms  of  cookery  may  be  reduced  to  two. 
.viz,,  roasting  and  boiling  (q.v.).  In  this  general  sense,  roasting  may  be  held  to  include 
broiling,  baking,  and  all  otlier  processes  which  consist  essentially  in  the  exposure  of 
food  to  the  action  of  heat  wiUiout  the  presence  of  any  fluid  excepting  its  own  natural 
juices.  Chemistry  and  experience  alike  teach  that  the  first  application  of  heat  in  mast- 
ing should  be  powerful  and  rapid,  so  as  to  foi-m  an  external  wall,  by  hardening  the  skin, 
and  coagulating  the  superficial  albuminous  juices,  and  thus  retain  (be  deep-seated  jnias 
as  much  as  possible  within  the  meat  This  external  crust  is  usually  formed  in  about  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  meat  should  be  i-emoved  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
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allowed  to  cook  slowly.  The  evaporation  of  the  internal  jaices  may  be  further  restrained 
by  the  free  and  early  appiicatiou  of  flour — a  process  known  as  dredging.  The  loss  of 
weight  in  nwsting  is  greater  than  that  in  boiling;  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  therndtiogont 
of  fat  and  the  evaporation  of  water,  while  the  nutritive  matter  remains  In  an  easily 
digestible  form  in  the  interior.  Rules  for  calculating  the  time  a  joint  of  given  weight 
requires  for  roasting,  arc  given  in  all  the  ordinary  cookery-books.  XJoleas  the  roasting 
is  continued  long  enough,  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  center  do  not  become  hot 
enough  to  allow  the  aIb\Lminous  matters  to  coagulate,  and  hence  tliey  appear  red,  juicy, 
and  underdone,  as  it  is  commonly  called  The  exact  nature  of  the  cltemical  changes 
which  occasion  the  peculiarly  agreeable  odor  of  roasted  meat  is  etill  unknown. 

BOB,  the  Sfjanish  name  of  a  conserve  of  fruits.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  roob, 
signifying  the  juice  of  fruit,  boiled  to  a  sufflclently  thick  consistency  to  keep,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  its  similarity  to  the  saccharine  pulp  of  the  locnst- 
pods,  called  al^aroba  by  the  Moors.  The  juices  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  etc.,  are  boiled  witii  sugar  until  they  form  7v^,  and  are  in  that  state 
used  for  flnvoring  drinks,  etc. 

BOBBEST  is  larceny  from  the  person,  preceded  by  violence  or  the  fear  of  violence. 
By  the  present  statutory  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  whoever 
robs  a  person  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude,  not  exceeding  14  years, 
and  not  less  than  8  years;  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor.  If,  on  Uie  trial  for  robbery,  it  appear  to  the  jurv  that  the  party  charged 
did  not  commit  tlie  crime  of  robbery,  but  committed  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  the 
party  shall  not  be  acquitted,  but  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  assault  with  intent  to  rob. 
The  j)unishment  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob  is  penal  servitude  for  3  years,  or 
impnsonment  not  cxcficding  ii  years.  To  constitute  simple  robbery,  there  must  be  what 
is  called  asportation,  or  a  seizure  of  the  goods.  Thus,  where  the  thief,  in  pulling  a 
purse  out  of  a  pocket,  could  not  disentan^e  it  from  the  keys  in  the  pocket,  and  so  the 
purse  never  left  the  pocket.  It  was  held  not  robbeiy ;  but  where  a  thief  detached  a  lady's 
earring,  which  became  lost  in  the  curls  of  licr  linir,  it  was  held  to  be  robber}''.  In  Uie 
law  of  Scotland  robbery  also  means  the  violent  or  forcible  taking  away  of  property 
from  iha  person,  while  stouthriell  means  tlie  same  offense  in  or  near  a  dwelting-houHe. 

ROBBERY  (ante)  is  larceny  from  the  perran  accompanied  with  violence  or  putting 
In  fear.  Tlie  thing  taken  must  be  of  some  value,  otherwise  the  violence  or  putting  in 
feM*  would  be  only  an  assault.  The  property  need  not  be  taken  directly  from  the  per- 
Fon  or  actual  manual  possession  of  the  owner;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  taken  in  his  pres- 
t  nce  and  violence  be  shown  him,  or  he  be  put  in  fear.  The  violence  and  putting  in 
fenr  must  be  before  the  taking.  For  if  a  man  steal  a  thing,  and  then  keep  possession  of 
it  by  threats  of  violence  or  putting  in  fear,  the  subsequent  violence  will  not  make  the 
larceny  robbery.  The  violence  need  not  be  offered  to  the  person ;  but  it  offered  to  a 
person  connected  with  him  b^  blood  or  marriage,  and  money  be  extorted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  such  relative  from  violence,  the  offense  will  l>e  robbery.  A  threat 
to  accuse  a  person  of  a  disgraceful  crime  is  a  cutting  in  fear,  and  to  obtain  money  by 
that  means  is  robbery.  The  fear  must  be  siifacient  to  entirely  master  the  will,  so  that 
the  person  through  fear  or  confusion  is  unable  to  oppose  the  extortion.  The  giving  up 
of  the  property  need  not  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  violence,  or  exactly  coincident 
with  it.  The  robber  must  get  actual  possession  of  the  property,  but  such  possession 
need  not  last,  so  that  the  restoration  of  the  property  will  not  make  the  crime  other  than 
robbery.  A  sudden  taking  from  the  person  or  hand  bv  surprise  without  a  struggle  or 
injury  to  the  owner,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  constitute  robbcrr.  Robbery  was  anciently 
punished  by  death,  but  the  penal^  In  England  and  tlie  United  States  is  now  imprison 
ment  for  life  or  years. 

XOBXBT  I.  (of  Scotland).   See  Brucb. 

BOBXKT  n.,  King  of  Scotland,  1371-90,  wss  b.  March  9.  1816,  only  two  years 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  His  father  was  Walter  Stewart,  and  his  mother, 
Mnrlory,  only  daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  Robert  lost  bolli  Ids  parents  In  infancy. 
During  the  disastrous  rei^  of  his  uncle,  David  II.,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  patriotic  nobles  of  Scotland,  acting  as  regent,  or  joint-reeent,  during  the  minority 
and  exile  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  Halidon  nill  (q.v.)  aod 
Neville's  Cross  (see  Bruce,  Datid).  On  the  death  of  David  he  obtained  the  crown, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynast^y,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  succession 
adopted  by  the  council  of  estates  held  at  Ayr  m  1315.  Partly  from  disposition,  and 
partly  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  Robert  proved  a  peaoeable,  lliougli  not  exactly  a 
pusillanimous  ruler.  Such  wars  as  were  waged  with  England  were  not  only  conducted, 
but  actually  organized,  by  bis  powerful  and  intractable  barona,  particularly  the  earU  of 
Douglas,  Mar,  March,  and  Moray,  who  shaped  the  policy  of  the  country  very  miirh 
according  to  their  i>leasure.  The  misery  inflicted  on  both  sides  of  the  borders  by  the  raids 
of  these  warlike  chiefs,  and  the  reprisals  of  the  English  wardens — the  Percies,  and  otliers — 
was  frlghtfid;  famine  and  pestilence  became  chronic;  bnt  the  most  celel^ted  Incidents 
of  Robert's  reign  wiere  the  invadons  of  Scotland  by  an  EngUriLm^fa|Trand^nHorce 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ("  Old  John  of  munt,  Uffle^aoareo'Laa- 
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caster"),  in  1364,  and  again  b;  king  Ricbard  II.  himtielf,  in  1885,  vlilcb  wasted  the  land 
as  far  as  Edinburgh  and  fife;  and  the  grand  retaliatorr  expedition  of  the  Scotch  in 
1888,  when  two  armies  invaded  and  devastated  England:  the  larger  under  the  earls  of 
Fife  and  8tratheam,  Archibald  Douglas,  Burnamed  the  Orim,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  the 
earls  of  Mar  and  Sutherland,  penetrating  by  way  of  Carlisle;  the  smaller,  under  James 
earl  of  Douglas  ("the  doughty  Douglas' ),  and  the  hrotliers  Duubar,  earls  of  Moray  and 
March,  liy  way  of  Northumberland.  Both  were  completely  successful.  Wliat  gives  a 
special  intermit  to  the  movements  of  the  smaller  body  is  thf  faet  that  cm  its  return 
iiome  it  fought  and  won,  thoogli  at  the  ezpeose  of  the  life  of  its  gallant  leader,  the  brill- 
iant battle  of  Otterburn,  July  21, 1388.  See  Chbvt  Ceusb.  Itobert  died  at  bis  castle 
of  Duudonald.  la  Ayrshire,  April  19,  1380.  According  to  Buchanan «(aot,  however,  a 
very  accurate  historian),  he  labored  honestly  to  suppress  the  internal  disorders  of  the 
country;  but  like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  profli/?ate  iu  his  habits.  His  favorite 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan,  became  bis  second  wife. 

SOBEBT  in.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b,  about  1340.   His  bap- 

ttsmul  name  was  John,  but  this  name,  for  reasons  not  ascertained,  was  changed  on  bis 
occesaioa  to  the  throne  in  1390,  by  an  act  of  tlic  Scotlislt  estates  or  parlianicut.  His 
imbecility  as  a  ruler  virtually  placed  the  rcina  of  govcmmeut  in  the  -hnndB  of  his 
ambitious  brother,  Bobcrt,  eart  of  Heuteith  and  Fife,  whom.  In  1898,  he  created  duke 
of  Albany— during  whoso  regime  the  Scottish  barons  first  he^n  to  exercise  that  anar- 
chic and  disloyal  authority,  wliich,  in  the  rrigns  of  the  first  three  Jameses,  threatened 
to  destroy  tlie  power  of  the  sovereign  altogether.  The  prin  cipal  events  in  Robert's  reign 
were  the  lavasiou  of  Scotland,  in  1400,  by  Henry  IV.  oE  England,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  penetrated  as  far  aa  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  inflict  murh  injury  on  tbe 
country,  more,  however,  from  clemency  than  impotence;  and  the  retaliatory  expedition 
of  the  Scotch,  io  the  following  year,  under  Archibald  Douglns,  son  of  the  gnm  earl, 
which  resulted  in  the  terrible  disa.ster  at  Homtldon  hill  (q.v.).  Robert  had  two  sons, 
the  eldest  of  wiiom  was  David,  duke  of  Rotheniy,  a  youth  not  destitute  of  parts,  but 
shockingly  licentious.  As  lone  as  his  mother  lived  he  kept  within  bounds,  compara- 
tively speaking;  but  after  her  death,  says  Buchaoao,  "  he  gave  an  unbridled  license  to 
his  passions;  laying  aside  fear  and  shame,  he  not  only  seduced  married  ladies  and  virgins 
of  good  family,  but  those  whom  lie  could  not  entice,  he  forced  to  his  embraces," 
Albany  received  orders  from  the  hing  to  act  as  his  guardian,  and  after  a  short  time, 
starved  him  to  death  in  his  castle  of  Falkland — ior  which  he  tmderweni  a  mock  trial  by 
his  own  creatures,  and  was  of  course  declared  innocent  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  glvtn 
the  trailitionary  version  of  this  tnige<ly  i»  his  romance.  The  JF^irMaidof  Perth.  Robert 
now  became  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  younger  son,  James;  and  after  consulting 
with  Wardlaw,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  resolved  to  send  him  to  Fiance;  but, 
while  proeeeiiing  thither,  the  vessel  iu  which  he  siuled  was  intercepted  by  au  English 
cruiser,  nnd  .lames  was  taken  prisoner  io  1405.  When  his  father  received  the  melan 
choly  news,  he  gave  way  to  paroxysms  of  grief,  and  died  at  Rothesay  in  the  following 
year. 

ROBERT  II,,  surnamed  the  Devti^  was  a  son  of  Richard  II.,  nnd  sucereded  his 
brother  Ilichard  III.  a;*  duke  of  Normandy  in  1087,  He  combined  cruelty  and  unscni- 
pulousness  willi  energy,  audiicity,  and  a  bnndsome  figure,  which  gave  origin  to  his  sur- 
name itobert  the  Devil.  He  regulated  his  frontiers,  humiliated  his  vassals,  and  con- 
quered districts  from  his  neighbor.^;  espoused  the  cause  of  count  Baldwin  IV.  of  Flan- 
ders ftgaiust  l)is  sons:  of  Henry  I.  of  France  against  his  mother;  and  of  his  nephews, 
Alfred  and  Edward  of  England,  against  Canute  of  Denmark.  At  the  hei^t  of  his 
successful  career  he  fell  into  a  state  of  despondency.  He  traveled  to  Rome  with  a 
retinue  of  great  splendor,  but. the  next  year  went  to  Constantinople  with  an  unpreten- 
tious train,  and  in  1035  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  seek  consolation  nnd 
atone  for  the  wild  life  he  had  led.  He  died  suddenly  after  his  return  at  Nictea.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  the  conqueror  of  England.  See  Depping,  HitUnre 
de  Normandie;  and  A.  Deville,  Notice  Jluttoti^ue  gur  Egbert  U  Diahie,  1836, 

ROBERT,  Louis  Leopold,  1794-1833;  b.  in  Switzerland,  d.  in  Venice;  a  Fn^ch 
painter;  first  an  encraver,  then  a  student  with  David  and  Gfirard.  Exlremelv  critical 
of  his  own  works,  he  has  limited  their  number,  but  they  are  of  great  value,  ^he  sub- 
jects of  his  most  famous  pictures  are  the  following:  "The  Reapers,"  "Nrapolitaa 
improvisntore,"  "  Madonna  del  arco,"  and  the  "  Flshcmien  of  the  Adriatic."  He  ccnn- 
mittcd  suicide  from  the  effect  of  a  hopeless  love  for  a  woman  of  i^nk.  Lhpold  Bobert, 
ta  vie,  see  mvrit  et  m  Gorrapondenm,  i&  the  title  of  his  biography,  Paris,  1803. 

ROBERT-FLEURY,  Jobbpb  Nicoi>as  Robbbt.  b.  in  Cologne  1707;  became  an 
eminpnt  French  painter:  studied  with  Oirodet,  Onm,  and  H.  Vemet,  and  first  exhibited 
in  the  French  salon  in  1834.  His  works  followed  in  rapid  succesdon  for  many  yesni, 
and  have  l>een  widely  reproduced  in  engravings,  chromes,  and  copies.  He  became  full 
member  of  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  1850,  and  the  recipient  afterward  of  many  govern^ 
ment  favors  and  popular  honors.  The  following  are  among  his  noted  paintings:  "Une 
Scdnede  la  Saint  Barth^lemy,"  1833,  now  in  the  Luxembourg ;  "Jane  Shore,  leCplloque 
dePoissy;"  "Une  Sc6ne  dTlnqulsition."  His  bod,  Tooy,  b.[^Bd0iia«nt^W^«^P*ul 
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Delaroche,  Is  now  one  of  the  leading  palnten  of  fiance,  and  tbe  recipient  of  some  of 

the  Mgbeat  medals  of  the  latest  French  exposUlons. 

EOBEBT  OF  QL01TC£ST£B,  an  old  EngliBh  (metrical)  chronicler,  of  whom  absolutelj 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  wae  alive  about  tlie  time  of  the  great  battle  of  Evesham ' 
(1363).  Robert's  Wori£  la  a  "  history"  of  English  afFairs  from  the  arrival  of  tlie  fabulous 
Brutus  down  to  the  end  of  Henry  III. 'a  reign;  and  is  valuable  partly  for  its  matter 
(though  that  is  in  the  mnin  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  William  of  Malmea- 
bury),  but  more  for  the  language,  which  is  there  Ken  in  its  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe.  It  is  written  in  verse,  contains  more  than 
10,000  lines,  and — if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  copies  that  weru  made  of  it — was' 
very  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  The  principal  e^nt  manuscripts  are  the  Bodleian, 
the  Cottonian,  lAd  the  Harlelan.  The  (Stronicle  was  printed  by  Hearne,  in  3  vols., 
1724,  a  reprint  of  which  appeared  in  1810. 

ROBERTS,  Bbnjamih  a,  1811-75;  b.  Vt.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  the  war  agalnat  rebellion,  and  attained  the  rank  of  maj.gcn.  of 
volunteers. 

ROBEBTS,  David,  jla.,  a  painter  of  great  eminence,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh  on  Oct. 
34,  1706,  and  began  life  there  as  apprentice  to  a  house-painter.  His  talent  for  art 
hecoming  obvious,  he  was  set  to  study  at  the  Trasteea'  academy;  and  in  1822  be  went 
to  London,  where  be  fbund  employment  as  a  scene-painter  at  Drury  Lane  theater. 
Clarksou  Stanfield,  since  famous  as  a  marine-pulnter,  was  then  also  workiug  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  between  liim  and  Roberta  an  affectionalo  intimacy  ensued,  which  censed  only 
witli  life.  In  1S26  a  picture  of  "  Rouen  Catliedrul,"  exhibited  by  Roberta  at  the  royiil 
academy,  drew  attention  by  its  marked  ability.  Tlie  year  after  appeared  his  painting  of 
"St.  Germains  at  Amiens."  Shortly  after  he  left  England,  and  for  seven  years  was 
engaged  tn  sketching  In  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  east.  As  the  result  of  his  labors,  tliera 
WHS  given  to  the  world  in  1830  the  splendid  work,  in  4  vols^  entitled  8ketelt£M  in  the  Hntj/ 
Jjfind,  Syria,  Idumaa,  Aralna,  Egypt,  and  Nubi'i.  The  book  contains  246  subjects, 
lithugraplied  hy^  Louis  Hague,  and  illustrated  by  a  historical  comnienUtry  furnished  bv 
Dr.  Croly.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  tbing  of  the  kind  perhaps  ever  produced, 
and  of  itself  it  would  have  sufficed  for  a  great  reputation  to  tlie  artist.  Pending  its 
appearance,  he  had  resumed  his  contributions  to  the  academy,  of  which  in  1839  be  wiis 
elected  an  associate;  the  full  dignity  of  academician  being  conferred  on  him  two  yeare 
after.  From  this  time  forward  lie  grew  steadily  in  fame,  and  in  1854  he  was  selected  by 
the  queen  to  paint  for  her  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  18S1."  a  task 
whlcli  he  acbieved  with  admirable  success.  In  his  chosen  field  of  architecture,  during 
all  his  later  life,  he  was  admittedly  without  a  rival.  In  addition  to  his  unremitting 
work  for-the  academy  he  illustrated  many  books,  and  Issued  the  admirable  Series  of 
lithographs,  "Spanish  Sketches,"  wliich  attained  a  great  popularity.  He  died  Nov. 
25,  1804. 

ROBERTS.  Ellis  H..  ll.d.,  b.  New  York.  1827;  learned  the  trade  of  printing: 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1850;  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  TJiica  Morning 
Herald;  was  a  member  of  the  state  learislature  in  1867,  and  of  congress  1871-75.  As  an 
editor  lie  has  for  years  had  a  wide  influence. 

ROBERTS,  Robert  RicuroBD,  d.d..  177&-1843;  b.  Md.;  ordained  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1804;  pastor  of  churches  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
and  Philadelphia;  in  1815  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Scliuylkill  district,  and.  on 
Uie  death  of  bishop  Asbury,  elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  conference  in  1816: 
in  May  of  tlie  same  year  was  elected  bishop.  He  resided  at  first  in  Pennsylvania,  after- 
ward in  Indiana.  In  1819  he  traveled  over  5,000  miles.  He  bad  good  oratorical  g^fts, 
and  much  modesty  and  gentleness. 


hilly. 

cipal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  tobocca   Co.  seat,  Mount  Olivet. 

ROBERTSON,  a  co.  in  o.  centnil  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  Rnd 
river  and  SuEpbur  fork;  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis  ana  South-eastern  railroad;  500 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  18,862—18,803  of  American  birth,  5,618  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  there  are  extensive  forests;  tobacco,  wbeat,  corn,  and  pork  arc  the  staples.  Toe 
diief  export  is  whisky,  which  is  made  in  large  quantities  and  of  remarkable  excellence. 
Co.  seat,  Springfield. 

ROBERTSON,  a  co.  in  central  Texa.s,  bounded  on  the  e,  by  the  Navasoto  river,  and 
on  the  w.  by  the  Braitos,  drained  by  their  tributaries;  crossed  by  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central,  and  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroads; '840  fq.m, ;  pop.  '80,  23,- 
88-1.  The  surface  is  undulating,  partly  prairie,  and  partly  covered  with  foi-ests  of  val- 
uable timber;  the  soil  is  fertile,  iind  rich  bottom  lands  lx>rder  the  streams.  Tlie  princl- 
ml  products  are  com,  cotton,  and  wool;  sbeep  and  swiue  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Co.  seat,  Calvert  ^  . 
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ROBERTSON,  Crableb  TautKLiK,  &t.d..  b.  NevTork,  1835;  graduated  at  Tale 
coUtige  in  18^;  at  the  general  theolo^cal  eeounaiy  (Protestant  Episcopal)  New  York, 
in  18(K3;  was  rector  of  several  cfaorclies,  and  consecrated  IMiap  of  Hlssouti  In  1868. 

BOBXBTBOV,  Fsbdehick  Willum,  m.a.,  an  English  preacher,  was  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  capt.  Frederick  Robertson  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  was  b.  iu  Lon- 
don Feb.  8,  1816,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfatlier,  col.  Robertaou.  At  the  age  of  9  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Beverley,  in  YorkBhire,  where  he  remained  for  a  few 
^ears,  and  then  accompanied  liis  parents  to  the  continent,  where  he  became  a  proficient 
in  French.  In  1883  he  entered  the  rector's  class  ut  the  Edinburgh  academy,  and  there 
competed,  we  are  told,  "all  but  successfulty,"  for  tbe  highest  da&sical  honors  of  the 
institution  with  James  Houcreiff  (now  loia  justice-clerk  for  Scotland).  Next  year 
liobertEOO  proceeded  to  tbe  Edinburgh  university,  and  wliile  tbere  Imd  for  private 
tutor  tlie  rev.  Cliarles  Terrot,  subsequently  bishop  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  in 
the  same  city.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  bar,  but  the  study  of  law  did  not 
prove  interesting  to  him,  and  he  would  gladly  have  become  a  soldier,  for  he  always  fell 
(as  be  afterward  confessed)  "  an  unutterable  admiration  of  heroic  daring;"  but  certain 
.  difficulties  intervened  in  the  way  of  obtniuing  a  commission,  and  Robertson,  in  olicdi- 
ence  to  the  wish  of  liis  father,  entered  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  to  study  for  the 
church,  in  18S6.  His  life  had  all  along  been  marked  by  its  singular  purity  and  depth  of 
religious  feeling;  hence  his  new  career  inspired  him  with  no  regret,  but  ratberwith  a 
higb  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  his  calling.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of 
8t.  Maurice  and  St.  Mary  Oalccdar,  but  his  health  broke  dowu  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  continent.  On  bis  return  to  England  he  was  for  a 
linie  curate  to  tbe  incumbent  of  Christ  church,  Chelteuham,  whence,  in  the  beginning 
of  1847,  be  removed  to  St.  Ebbes,  Oxford,  and  was  just  beginning  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford  when  he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  chapel, 
Brighton.   His  "  career"  in  Brighton — though  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to  describe  a  life  so 

Eure,  delicate,  unselflsh,  devoted  as  his  by  a  term  expressive  of  vulgar  ambition — was 
rief  but  ^orions.  For  six  yeare  he  continued  to  preach  sermons,  the  like  of  whi^, 
for  blending  of  delicacy  and  strength  of  thought,  poetic  beauty,  and  homely  lucidity  of 
speech,  hadpcrbaps  never  been  beard  before  in  England,  Robertson  was  unhappily  (for 
his  comfort)  not  very  "  orthodox;"  consequently  he  was  long  misunderstood,  and  vili- 
fied by  the  "  professedly  religious  portion  of  society;"  but  so  true,  so  beautiful,  was  his 
daily  life  and  conversation,  that  he  almost  oullivod  those  pious  calumnies,  and  his  death 
^  (from  consumption,  Aug.  15,  1858)  tlirew  the  whole  town  iulo  mourning.  His  sermons 
(of  which  four  series  have  been  published)  have  attained  great  popularity  and  a  very 
larf»e  circulation.  The  first  series  was  published  in  1855  (11th  edition,  18^).  Robert- 
son's EiiponUyry  Leeture$  on  St.  f^id'a  iSpittle  to  the  Goi-inthiana  appeared  in  1859.  His 
Lectures  and  Addrems  on  Literary  and  Social  Topie«  contain  passages  of  faultless  beauiy 
and  refinement:  but  as  they  were  delivered  to  mixed  audiences,  and  never  intended  for 
publication,  they  do  not  perhaps  exhibit  that  rigorous  intellectual  grasp  uf  a  subject,  or 
thiit  strong  and  searching  criticism  of  which  their  author  was  so  capable.  Agood  biog- 
ntpliy,  wlUi  letters,  wua  published  in  1865  by  the  rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (5th  ed. 
1S68). 

ROBERTSON,  James,  1735-88;  b.  Scotland,  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Louisburg  and  Ticondercga.  He  was  made  maj.gen.  in  1776,  acd  led  a  bri^tde  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  He  was  ^)pointed  royu  governor  of  New  York  In  1779,  and 
licutgen,  in  1783. 

ROBERTSON,  Jamks,  1743-1814.  b.  Va.;  emigrated  tn  Tennessee  in  17fi9,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cumberland  settlements.  He  was  appointed  brig.gco. 
and  commander  of  the  Tennessee  militia  in  1790,  and  for  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
agent  of  the  United  States  to  tbe  Chickasaw  Indian^. 

ROBERTSON,  Jaues  Craoib,  d.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1813;graduated  at  Trinity coll^. 
Cambridge,  in  1834;  ordained  in  the  Englisli  church:  became  vicar  of  Beaksboume  in 
1843;  canon  of  Canterbury  in  1859;  professor  of  church  history  in  King's  college,  Lon- 
don, in  1864.  His  chief  work  is  Biatory  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Vie  ApoitoUe 
Age  to  the  Reformation.  8  vols.  He  has  published  also.  How  iihiU  we  conform  to  we  LU- 
yrgy  of  ^  Chrirch  of  England;  Tlie  Bearings  of  the  Oorham  Case;  Becket,  ArthXrUhoptf 
Canterbury,  a  Biography;  Church  Sittory  during  the  hHrat  Six  Centuries. 

B0BERT80H,  Joseph,  the  most  accomplished  Scottish  antiquary  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  b.  at  Aberdeen  on  May  17.  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Vdt^,  in  his  native 
county,  at  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterward  at  the  Marischal  collef^ 
there.  The  law  was  chosen  for  him  as  his  profession,  but  bis  heart  was  not  in  the  task, 
and  from  an  eariy  age  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  chief  attention  then,  as 
in  bis  after  life,  was  directed  to  researchea  connected  with  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland;  and  in  1833  he  went  to  Edinbuigb,  the  place  of  all  others  best 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  ftivorite  studies.  While  there  he  wrote  for  Oliver 
and  Boyd's  Cabinet  Cyciopsedia  a  volume  on  the  C^ircumnavigation  of  the  Globe,  whidi 
was  published  in  1836.  The  work  by  which  he  became  first  generally  known.  The 
Book  of  Bon-accord,  or  a  Guide  to  the  City  <^  Aberdeen,  was  published^  m  1839. .  It  is 
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justly  stvled  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Knight,  in  hia  Life  of  Bkaketpeare,  "a  most  lively,  iDstnic- 
tive,  ana  learned  volume — a  model  of  guide-boo^"  A  continuation  of  this  wovk  was 
promised,  but  was  Derer  completed.  In  tbe  following  year  his  JMieia  LiteraHa,  a 
new  volume  of  2<Me-talk,  was  publisbed.  la  1689  he  returned  to  the  north  to  under- 
take tbe  editorabip  of  the  AbenUm  GonOUutional  newspaper;  and  iu  the  end  of  that 
year,  iu  conjunction  witli  Mr.  John  Stuart,  lie  founded  ttie  Spalding  club,  a  society 
instituted  for  pnoiiug  the  historical,  eccleBiuBtical,  genealogical,  topographical,  and  lit- 
emry  reinftius  of  the  u.e.  counties  of  Scotland.  This  Bociefy,  formed  on  the  model  of 
tlie  Bannatyoe  and  Multlaud  clubs,  has  printed  many  valuable  works  on  Scottish  archs- 
ology,  which  oiheru  iae  w^ould  have  been  all  but  ioaccessiblc  Its  earliest  publication 
was  a  History  of  Scoto  A^mrt  from  1637  to  1641,  written  by  James  Gordon,  parson  of 
Kotliiemay,  which  was  issued  ia  three  vols,  in  1841,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr. 
Kobcrtsou  and  Mr.  Grub.  Robertson  edited  for  tlie  same  club  a  volume  of  CoUei^ont 
for  a  UUtory  of  the  Shire*  of  Aber<ieen  and  Banff  three  vols,  of  llliittTaUom  of 

the  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  (1847,  1867,  and 
1862);  aud  Passages  from  ike  Diary  of  Qenefal  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auehleiickries  (1856), 
llu  also  contributed  to  the  Hfth  volume  of  the  miscelliiny  of  the  club,  in  1852,  a  learned 
)iaper  On  SchoUutie  Offices  ia  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  lUth  and  ISth  Centuries.  Iu 
1843  Rol)Grt8on  went  to  Glasgow  to  become  editor  of  the  Glatgov!  Gonttitutional  news- 
paper. 'While  in  tliat  city  he  edited  for  the  IfaiUand  club.  In  1846,  a  volume  contain- 
ing the  Book  of  Vm  CuUegiate  Chureji  of  8L  Mary  and  St.  Anne,  Glasgow,  and  Uie 
0/tartuIary  of  the  Black  Friars  of  Glasgow;  and  in  1847,  tlie  fourth  volume  of  the 
miscellany  of  tbe  club.  In  June,  1849,  he  contributed  to  the  ^arterly  Review  an  arti- 
cle on  Scottish  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  which  has  become  a  tezt-book  for  all  who  write 
on  that  subject.  Ia  the  same  year  he  once  more  took  up  his  residence  in  tbe  Scottish 
metropolis,  on  being  appointed  editor  of  the  Edmbur^i  JScening  Oourant.  He  dis- 
charged his  editorial  duties  at  AI)erdeeu,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  with  faithfulness  and 
ability;  but  he  found  a  more  congenial  occupation  when,  in  1863,  he  was  appointed, 
tbrougli  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  knew  and  appreciated  bis  merits,  to  tbe  office  whlcli 
is  now  known  as  that  of  curator  of  the  historical  department  of  the  register-bouse 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1863  he  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  club  the  Caialt^es  of  t?ie  Jewels, 
Dresses,  Farnitave,  Books,  and  Paintings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  volume  contains 
a  preface  which  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Mary's  reign,  and 
supplies  information  on  almost  all  the  controversies  connected  witli  her  life.  With  the 
sanction  and  zealous  encouragement  of  At  William  Gibran-Craig,  lord  clerk-r^;ister  of 
Scotland,  he  projected  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  connected  with  the  history 
of  Scotland,  similar  to  those  which  have  appeared  in  England  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  of  tlie  rolls.  Tlie  first  volume  of  the  series,  the  chronicles  of  tbe  Picts  and 
Scots,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  and  several  others  have  since-  been  published.  Rob 
ertson  assisted  in  other  literary  undertakings,  and  was  a  valuable  contributer  to  this 
JSncyelop^rdia.  His  articles  are  generally  connected  with  his  favorite  studies:  among 
them  nre  those  on  Arch^oixkjy,  Burqb,  St.  Coldmba,  Crakkoqeb.  the  Ccldees, 
David  T.,  the  Famii^t  op  Douglas,  Iona,  Makv  Stewart,  and  Ossian.  The  last  and 
moat  important  of  Robertson's  works  was  his  Concilia  Scotia,  printed  In  two  vols.,  iu 
1866,  for  the  Bsnnatyne  club.  This  work  has  done  for  the  Scottish  church  that  which 
archdeacon  Wilkius  did  for  the  church  of  England  In  his  Concilia  Magna  Britannia  et 
HibemieB.  It  contains  the  statutes  of  all  the  Scottish  councils,  whether  provincial  or 
diocesan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  reformation,  printed  carefullv  from  tbe  best 
authorities;  and  the  preface,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  tfrst  volume,  is  a 
learned  and  authentic  history  of  the  councils,  and  of  everything  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  them.  The  authorities  are  quoted  with  an  accuracy  and  copiousness  for  which 
Robertson  was  remarkable,  and  which  contrasts  strongly  with  tiie  carelessness  in  that 
respect  which  marks  some  popular  historians  of  the  present  day.  In  April,  1864,  Rob- 
ertson received  the  degree  of  I.L.D.  from  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh,  He  died  on 
Dec.  18,  1866,  almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  bis  GonHlia  Scotia.  Robert- 
son's labors  were  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  works  which  appeared  under  his 
name,  or  which  he  is  known  to  have  written.  There  was  hardly  a  work  of  any  merit 
published  during  the  last  twenty  yeara  of  his  life,  in  connection  with  Scottish  history  and 
antiquities,  to  wtiich  he  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  give  his  assistance;  and  his  assist- 
auce  was  given  with  a  thorough  heartiness  which  only  tlioBe  who  have  benefited  by  it 
can  appreciate.  No  literary  man  of  his  time  was  more  beloved  by  his  friends  and  mti- 
mate  associates.   In  tbe  refatto-js  of  private  life,  he  was  most  exemplary. 

ROBERTSON,  Thomas  Willlam,  1839-71;  b.  England,  actor  and  author,  played 
in  the  company  of  which  his  father  was  manager,  was  a  writer  in  London  for  many 
years,  confributiug  to  the  popular  magazines  and  producing  very  successful  plays,  A 
Jfigkfs  Adrenture  had  an  auspicious  opening  at  the  Olympic  theater  1851  r  and  Society, 
opportunely  brought  out  at  the  opening;  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  theater  1865,  made  the 
author  suddenly  famous.  David  Garrick  bos  bad  a  great  run  with  Sothem  in  tbe  title 
role;  and  his  plays  of  Out$,  Oa^,  and  School,  have  been  equally  popular.  He  pub- 
lished a  novel  of  David  Oarrlck  founded  on  the  comedy.  In  1869,  associated  with  J  C. 
Hotten,  he  edited  Artemas  Ward's  Lecture  at  <A«  ^^ffOian  ^'^fl{l|'||^@^^(9f^ 
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SOBEBTSON,  WiuiAH,  fhe  historian,  was  born  in  ihe  year  1731,  In  tlie  comity  of 
Ediobur^l),  and  Id  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  of  wbSf^  his  fatUer  was  minieter.  Ue  went 
to  school  at  Dalkeith,  a  few  miles  distant  from  his  home;  hut  in  1733  his  father's 
appointmout  to  a  charge  iu  Edinburgh  gave  him  tlie  oppoiluuity  of  aitc!iiding  scbo(^ 
and  college  there.  He  was  licensed  m  a  preacLer  in  1741,  aud  iu  1743  wiis  ordaiued  to 
the  ipafish  of  Gladsmuir,  where  the  battle  of  Prestoopatia  was  to  be  fou;;ht  two  years 
afterward.  In  "the  '45,"  be  showed  his  zeal  for  tlie  goverrimeat  cause  by  joining  a 
body  of  Ttriunieen  fonned  in  Edinburgli;  and  when  the  majority  of  his  ciMnrades  saw 
.ihiit  it  wn?  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  defend  the  town,  be,  with  a  few  whom  be  bad 
'infected  with  his  ardor,  went  to  offer  their  services  to  sir  John  Cope.  Tlie  latter, 
couiicious  that  he  had  already  loo  many  elements  of  impei^ect  discipline  in  bis  army, 
had  the  prudence  to  decline  this  offer,  Robertson  afterward  Iwcame  a  leader  in  what  was 
called  "  the  moderate"  side  in  Ibe ecclesiastical  courts;  and  in  1758  was  promoted  loone 
of  the  Edinburgh  charges,  where  be  bad  increased  opportunities  of  influence.  In  1759 
he  published  his  celebrated  Hiatm-y  of  Scotland.  He  avowedly  passed  over  llie  earlier 
periods,  speaking  of  them  as  "dark  and  fabulous,"  which  no  *)ubt  tbcy  were  in  ihe 
bands  of  those  who  had  treated  them;  but  it  may  bo  regretted  tliat  Koliertson  did  not 
bring  his  acuteness  to  bear  on  the  materials  for  their  elucidation.  In  1702  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1768  be  published  the  Ilntory  of  tfa 
Eeign  of  the  EmperoT  Charlet  Y.,  to  which  he  prefixed  &  View  of  tlie  State  of  iioeMy  in 
Europe  from  the  subcermn  of  tlt^  Boman  Empire  to  ihe  beginning  of  the  SUtcenih  Century. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  The  field  has  been  often  since  gone  over  by 
authors  who  have  discovered  much  new  material,  but  all  tlie  use  they  have  made  of  it 
has  liecome  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  natural  sagacity  of  Robertson.  Ilis  lliMory  <^ 
America  whs  published  in  1777.  These  works  are  admirable  for  their  elegant  and 
vigorous  Gtyle.  Robertson  died  in  1793.  He  was  a  genial  man,  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  He  had  great  conversntioual  powers,  and  was  reputed  to  be  fond  of  displayin;; 
them.  Interesting  notices  of  bis  early  life  will  be  found  in  the  autobiography  of  liis 
friend  Dr.  Carlyle,  and  a  sketch  of  the  clofting  years  ia  given  in  lord  Cockliurn's  Memo- 
rials of  his  Life  and  Timea. 

ROBKRTSON,  William  11.,  b.  Bedford.  N.  Y.,  1823;  received  nn  academic  educa- 
tion, and  studied  and  practiced  law.  In  1849-50  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  assembly;  and  a  member  of  the  stale  senate  in  1854r-55i  lie  was  judge  of  West- 
chester county,  N.Y.,  for  twelve  years;  a  presidential  elector  in  1860  aud  in  1830;  and 
was  elected  a  repreaentative  in  the  40tli  congress  as  a  republican,  serving  1867-69, 
Iu  1881  be  was  appointed  by  president  Garfield  for  Uie  position  of  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  to  which  he  bad  been 
elected  in  1875. 

ROBESON,  a  co.  iu  s.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  South  Carolina,  drained  by  Lum- 
ber river.  Little  Pedee  river,  and  Rockflsh  creek ;  traversed  by  the  Carolina  Central 
railroad;  about 990  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,263—16,321  of  American  birth,  737  colored.  The 
surface  ia  mostly  level  woodland.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are 
com,  cotton,  potatoes,  turpentine,  and  tar.    Co.  seat,  Lumberlon. 

ROBESON,  George  M.,  b  N.  J..  1827;  graduated  in  1847  at  Princeton  college; 
studied  and  practiced  law.  In  1859  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Camden  co.,  N.  J. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  urig.geQ..  of  volunteers, 
was  efficient  in  the  orgauizatiou  of  the  state  troops,  aha  served  during  the  war.  In  1867 
he  was  attorney -general  of  New  Jersey,  and  field  the  position  two  years.  He  wns 
appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by  president  Grant,  and  continued  in  that  office  from 
June,  1869,  to  Llie  close  of  the  administration.  He  was  elected  a  republican  member  of 
the  ^th  congress,  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  aod  served  through  the  term. 

BOBESPIEKSE,  AIaximilien  AL^kie  Isidore  db,  whs  born  May  6,  1758,  at  Arras, 
where  his  father  was  an  unsuccessful  advocate.  Having  distinguished  himself  nt  the 
college  of  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  through  the  influence  of  a  canon  of  the  ralbedra! 
of  Aiiras,  to  complete  his  education  in  Paris,  at  the  college  nf  Louis  le  Gmnd.  where,  hy 
a  dngular  chance,  he  found  himself  a  feltow-student  with  Fr^ron.  and  Camille  Desmnu- 
lins.  In  his  studies,  he  was  noted  for  diligence,  regularity,  and  intelligence;  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  coarse  at  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispnideace. 
After  some  years  thus  passed,  he  returned  to  Amis,  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father. 
In  this  his  success  was  decided;  and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  more  public 
career,  ho  hud  become  a  person  of  considerable  local  note.  While  sedulouily  attending 
to  his  professional  duties,  he  cultivated  literature,  not  wholly  without  distinction ;  and 
in  178S  became  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Arras.  Of  the  verses,  which  at  this  time 
lie  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  writing,  some  curious  fragments  are  preserved.  Having, 
it  Is  said,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  member  of  the  crimiual  court,  been  obliged  to  .con- 
demn a  culprit  to  death,  be  resigned  his  situaiioo  on  a  point  of  conscientious  objectioa 
to  the  bar!)arity  of  capital  punishment — an  incident  sufficiently  piquant  in  its  contrast 
with  subsequent  porlious  of  Ms  history.  On  the  memorable  convocation  of  the  atates- 
genernl  in  1789,  he  had  local  iufluence  sufficient  to  secure  his  election  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  tiers4tat,  in  which  capacity  he  immediately  repaired  to  Vei^lles.  In 
the  assembly,  he  was  for  some  time  of  little  account;  but  !BsaduaI)yOii^^^^£Hnr  him- 
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self  a  positioD,  and  nice  observers  noted  in  him  a  quality  of  fanatical  eflrnestnesa  and 
couviction,  in  virtue  of  which  they  surmised  for  iiim  a  great  career.  "  This  man,"  said 
Mirabeau  in  particular,  "will  go  far,  for  he  believes  eveiy  word  he  says."  (Vet  homme 
ira  loin,  car  ii  cn/it  tout  ce  ou'tf  dU).  Though  in  tlie  constituent-  assembly  he  spoke 
frequeotly,  and — despite  tbe  dlBadvantages  of  a  mean  person,  a  harsh  shrill  voice,  aud 
an  ungainly  manner — always  wiUi  increasing  acceptance,  it  was  outside  as  a  popular 
demagoijue  and  leader  in  the  famous  Jacobin  club  that  liis  cliief  activity  was  exerted; 
and  in  this  field  his  influence  speedily  became  immense.  After  the  death  of  Miro- 
beuu,  whose  giant  figure,  whilst  lie  lived,  seemed  to  dwarf  all  ihenner  men.  his  impor- 
tance became  more  aud  more  recognized;  and  from  tliis  lime  forward  till  his  death 
his  biography  ia  in  elloct  the  history  of  the  revolution.  In  May,  1791,  lie  proposed 
and  carried  the  decree  by  which  members  of  Ibc  assembly  were  excluded  from  a 
place  in  the  legislature  which  succeeilcd;  a  measure  obviously  disastrous,  as  deteno- 
rating  the  quauty  of  the  assembly,  and  more  and  more  insuring  its  subjection  to 
the  Jacobins,  of  whom  Robespierre  was  now  the  idol.  His  early  aversion  to  capital 
punishment  has  been  spoken  of;  and  it  is  curious  enough  to  be  noted,  enpataant, 
that  now,  on  the  80th  of  May,  he  delivered  an  oration  against  it  in  the  assembly, 
denouncing  it  as  "  base  assassination."  On  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly in  Oct.,  1791,  Robespierre,  now  famous,  revisited  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusaism;  an  escort  of  the  national  guard  did  honor  to  his  eninincc, 
and  a  gencnU  illuminaUon  of  the  place  tcalifled  the  admirolion  of  the  citizens  for 
tlieir  deputy.  After  a  stay  of  seven  weeks,  he  returned  to  Riris.  and  resumed 
his  activity  as  a  leader  of  the  Jacobin  club.  It)  the  S^meitta  of  August  10.  fol- 
lowing, by  wliich  the  king  was  dethroned,  he  took  no  promment  part;  ana  though  his 
complicity  is  suspected  in  tlic  ScptcmlHir  maa^crcs  which  ensued,  no  very  distinct  share 
in  the  infiimy  has  ever  yet  been  proved  against  him.  To  the  national  convention,  which 
was  now  formed,  lie  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  Paris  deputies;  and  as  recognized 
chief  of  tlie  extreme  party  called  the  Mountain,  he  was  one  of  ihe  main  agents  in  pro- 
curing the  execution  of  the  king,  which  took  place  in  Dec,  1792.  In  the  foltowiugyear 
occurred  his  final  stru^lc  with  the  Girondists,  who  had  twice  lx>fOTe  attacked  him  with 
a  view  to  compass  his  destruction,  and  the  chief  men  among  whomhe  now  triumphantly 
sent  to  the  scaffold.  The  period  of  "the  terror"  followed:  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
infamous  duke  of  Orleans  were  the  first  victims;  Fcvioo,  Danton.  and  Camillo  Desmou- 
lins  were  next  immolated,  on  a  suBpicton  of  favoring  a  reactionary  poHcy;  and  for 
months,  under  the  so-called  committee  of  public  safety,  Paris  became  the  scene  of  an 
indiscriminaie  (uoxi-judicial  slaughttfr,  in  which  some  thousands  of  lives  were  yactificed. 
With  these  enormous  atrocities,  the  name  of  Robospierr^  along  with  those  of  his  frieudt, 
Couthtm  and  St.  Just,  remains  peculiarly  associated.  In  the  midst  of  the  horror,  took 
place,  on  June  8,  1704,  that  strange  Fete  de  PEtre  Suprime,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
repubiic,  tlie  existence  of  a  deity  was  decreed — a  day  of  triumph  for  Robespierre,  who, 
conspicuous  as  the  first  man  in  France,  presided  at  the  solemn  mummery.  But  the  end 
was  near;  men  were  weary  of  "the  terror,"  and  the  general  sense  of  insecurity  it 
induced;  Robespierre  had  many  enemies;  in  particular,  the  numerous  friends  of  Danton 
were  eager  to  avenge  his  death;  a  conspiracy  was  organized  against  "the  tyrant,"  as  he 
was  now  called,  and  after  a  scene  of  fierce  tumult  in  the  convention,  his  arrest  was 
accomplished.  A  rescue  by  the  populace  followed,  but  he  lacked  Ibe  courage  and 
promptitude  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  account;  while  he  hesitated,  bis  encmiea  acted, 
and  in  July,  1794,  ho  closi^d  his  career  on  the  scaffold  to  which  he  had  sent  so  many 
others. 

Though  without  great  and  heroic  qualities,  Robespierre  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
mean  and  contemptible  ci-eature  he  has  not  unfrequenlly  been  represented.  The  instant 
effect  of  his  oratory  we  know;  and  even  as  read,  his  speeches  command  respect  for  the 
mental  power  they  exhibit  The  subtlest  practical  tact  and  judgment  he  must  plainly 
have  possessed;  and  though  timid  in  his  own  person,  he  was  dexterous  to  appropriate 
the  results  obtained  by  the  boldness  of  others.  In  principle  he  was  severe  and  consist- 
ent; and  the  title  of  "  incorniptible,"  which  he  early  acquired,  seems  throughout  lo  have 
been  thoroughly  desien-ed.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable;  and  though  he  waded  to  his 
public  ends  through  blood,  he  had  not  the  savage  joy  in  tiie  slicdding  of  it  which  it  has 
been  common  to  attribute  to  him.  He  was  callous,  not  actively  cruel;  and  during  llic 
lime  of  "the  terror."  it  is  simply  the  truth,  that  he  was  rather  reluctantly  acquiescent, 
than  active  in  the  atrocities  for  which  he  has  since  been  held  above  all  others  rcKpoasible. 
"Death — always  death!"  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  exclaimed  in  private,  "and  the 
scoundrels  throw  it  all  on  mel  What  a  memory  shall  I  leave  behind  me,  if  this  lasts! 
Life  is  a  burden  to  me."  For  a  candid  view  of  the  character  on  this  and  its  other  sides, 
tlie  more  curious  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  work  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes — 
Life  of  Maximilien  Ttobesp-^rre,  witft  E^traefufrom  his  Unpublished  Corretpondenee  (London, 
Chapmiin  and  Hall.  1849).  See  nino  the  Histories  of  Thiers.  Mignet,  Corlyle,  Micbelct, 
Ijouis  Bhinc,  and  Ernest  Hamel's  Vie  de  Bobeapierre  (Par.  1865). 

BOKS,  liesides  being  a  familiar  name  of  the  redbreast  (q.  v.)  in  Britain,  and  frequently 
given  to  the  bluebird  (q.v.)  in  America,  is  also  In  Americh  the  usual  name  of  a  species  of 
thrush  (q.v.)  widely  distributed  from  Mexico  to  laL  60°  north.   It  Is  nearly  twice  tlu}. 
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size  of  ihe  Tedbreast,  olive  gray,  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  the  chin  and  throat 

white  with  black  streaks,  tlie  under  patf  s  chestnut  brown.  It  remains  during  winter  in 
sltettered  places,  even  as  ftir  n.  aa  New  Kagland,  but  is  generally  a  bird  of  passage. 
Many  arrive  in  NeW'£ngland  before  the  snow  has  disappeared.  Large  flocks  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ihe  Bouthern  stales  in  winter,  where  great  numbers  are  killed  for  Ihe  table,  tlie 
markets  being  often  glutted  with  them.  Ii  Massachusetts,  the  laW  forbids  the  killing 
uf  tills  bird  at  anv  season  of  the  y(»r.  Its  nest  Is  often  built  near  houses.  Two  brooda 
are  produced  in  the  year.  The  robin  is  a  lively  bird,  and  a  general  favorite  In  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  ui  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  is  very  gentle  and  easily 
tuned,  and  has  a  plcaung  song. 

ItOBIN.  Charlks  Philippe,  b.  1831;  a  French  pby^cian  and  stodcnt  of  natural 
science;  a  prolific  author  Of  biolo.s;iual,  entomological,  medical,  and  anatomical  works, 
and  member  of  the  left  in  the  republican  party  of  the  legislative  chamber  in  1676-77. 
Among  his  workd  arc:  Des  Fermentations;  Memoires  surfJ^iteneed'un  QSvfouOmle,  eha 
les  MaUs  eomme  efuz  les  Fhmelles  dca  Vegetaux  eomme  det  Animavx,  read  before  the  insti- 
tute in  1848,  and  reproduced  in  otiier  languages.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  publicalious  on  medical  subjects.  His  latest  work,  1877,  is  entitled  Vlrusirtie- 
tion  et  I' Education. 

KOBIK  GOODFELLOW,  a  name  given  in  England  to  a  domestic  spirit  or  fairy, 
analogous  in  cliai-acttr  to  liie  Ni*se  God-dreng  of  S^ndinavia,  the  Kneeht  Rupreeht,  i.e., 
Kobin  uf  Germany,  and  the  Broionie  of  Scotland.  Kogiieiy  and  Rportivencss  were  the 
characteristics  of  tliis  spirit;  and  in  the  reign  of  Mizabeth.  his  existence  was  so  generally 
cradltcd,  that  he  was  "  Famozcd  in  every  old  wives'  chronicle  for  his  mad  meirye 
prankcs."  It  was  from  the  popular  belief  m  this  spirit  that  Shakespeare's  "Puck"  was 
derived.  From  the  early  ballada  concerning  Robin,  we  learn  tliat  he  was  the  offspring 
of  a  "  proper  young  wench  by  a  bee-fairy,"  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  Oberon,  king 
of  Fairyland.  In  bis  youth,  Robin  displayed  such  mischievous  tricks  that  his  mother 
found  it  necessary  to  promise  him  a  whipping.  He  ran  away  from  borne,  ond  engaged 
with  a  tailor,  from  whom  be  also  eloped.  Wlien  tired,  be  sat  down,  and  fell  asleep,  and 
in  his  sleep  he  had  a  vision  of  fairies.  On  awaking,  he  found  lying  beside  him  a  scroll, 
evidently  left  by  liis  father,  which,  in  verses  written  in  letters  of  gold,  infonned  him 
that  he  should  have  anything  he  wished  for,  and  also  the  power  of  turning  himself  into 
various  shnpes;  but  he  w:is  to  barm  none  but  knaves  and  queans,  and  was  to  "love 
those  that  honest  be,  and  help  them  in  necessity." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  "mad  prankes,"  Robin  went  one  day  to  a  wedding  as  a  fiddler, 
and  was  a  welcome  guest;  but  in  the  evening  "then  bee  beganne  to  play  his  merry 
trickes  in  this  manner.  First,  bee  put  out  the  candles,  and  then  being  darke,  bee  strucke 
the  men  good  boxes  on  the  cares;  they,  thinking  It  had  beene  those  that  did  sit  next 
them,  fell  n-tlghting  one  with  the  other,  so  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  had  either 
a  broken  bead  or  a  bloody  nose.  At  this,  Robin  laughed  heartily.  The  women  did  not 
scape  him,  for  the  handsomest  bo  kissed:  the  others  he  pinched,  and  maile  them  scratch 
one  the  ocher,  as  if  they  had  beene  cats.  Candles  being  lighted  ugaine,  tbcy  all  were 
friends,  and  fell  againe  to  dancing,  and  after  to  supper.    Supper  being  endea,  a  great 

Eosset  wns  brought  fortli.  At  this,  liobin's  teeth  did  water,  tor  it  looked  so  lovely  that 
ee  could  not  kecpe  from  it,  •  To  attaioe  to  his  wish,  he  did  turne  himself  into  a  beare: 
both  men  and  women  seeing  a  beare  amongst  them,  ranne  away,  and  left  the  whole 
posset  to  Roiiio.  He  quickly  made  an  end  of  it,  and  went  away  without  his  money,  for 
the  sport  hce  had  was  better  to  him  than  any  money  whatsoever." 

Although  Robin  was  a  sprite  particularly^  fond  of  disconcerting  and  disturbing  domes- 
tic peace,  he  was  believed  to  be  easily  propitiated.  If  a  bowl  of  milk,  or  curds  and  cream, 
were  duly^  laid  out  for  him,  he  would  at  midnight  perform  for  the  servants  man;^  house- 
hold duties.  If  this  were  neglected,  Robin  would  revenge  himself  by  pinching  and 
otherwise  annoying  the  inmates.  The  following  passage  m  Shakespeare's  Jfu^wmm^r 
NigMt  Dream  fully  describes  Robin's  peculiarities: 


The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests  of  Bobin  GoodfeUow  have  been  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1628  by  the  Percy  society  in  1841. 
ROBIN  HOOD.   See  Hood,  Robis,  arUe. 

BOBIKIA,  a  genus  of  trees  and  Rhrubs  of  the  natural  order  le^minosa,  suborder 
papilionacem,  having  a  4-fid  calyx,  with  the  upper  segment  divided  into  two;  stamens, 
nine  united,  and  one  free:  the  pod  long  and  manv-aceded.  The  species  are  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  world.  The  mo3t  important  is  a  ^Torth  American  tree,  sometimes  culled 
tilfi  iocuai  tree  (q.v.),  also  known  as  the  false  cteaeia,  or  Otorn  acaeta,  of  ten  simply  desig- 


Elther  I  mistake  yaur  shape  and  making  quitd. 
Or  elite  you  are  tnat  shrewd  and  kcavish^rite 
Cail'd  Robin  Goodfellow:  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  inaidensi  of  the  vUlagery; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  tabors  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housevlfe  cnuni; 
And  sometime  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  bann; 
Misleads  niKlit- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harmT 
Those  that  hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good-luck. 
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nated  aeada.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  France  by  John  Kol>lii,  about  the  year  160O, 
and  gradaally  spread  over  the  wanner  parts  of  Europe  and  the  s.  of  Siberiti.  On 
account  of  tts  thick  growth,  its  spines,  and  Its  property  of  Bubmitting  to  be  clipped  into 
any  form,  it  is  very  suitable  for  hedges.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  it  succeeds  well  as  a 
tiinlier  tree,  but  iu  more  northera  regions,  it  suffers  from  frost  in  sevea*  winters;  and  in 
Britain  it  often  suffers  from  frost,  owing  to  the  imperfect  ripening  of  ihe  wooil  iu  sum- 
mer, The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  and  talies  a  fine  polish;  for  ninny  purposes,  it  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  oak,  which  it  rivnla  in  tou^ness  and  strength.  Il  does  not  readily 
rot  in  water,  and  is  used  for  ship-building.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental,  and  ot'  rapid 
growth.  It  is  found  wild  in  abundimce  from  the  Atleghanies  to  tlie  Kocky  mountains. 
Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  9  to  18  thin  and  smooth  leaflets.  Tlie  flowers  are  fragrant 
and  white,  in  lail^  pendulous  racemes.  The  roots  throw  up  many  suckers;  iind  are  very 
sweet,  flffording  an  extract  resembling  licorice.  Ao  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  from 
the  flowers. — R.  viacoaa  is  a  smaller  tree,  but  even  more  orunmental,  a  native  of  tlio 
south-western  parts  of  the  Allegliany  mountains.  It  has  rosc-coIored  scentless  flowers. 
The  young  hrauclies  are  viscid. — The  Robe  Acacia  {R.  kispida)  U  a  native  of  the  soulh- 
weatern  ranges  of  tlie  Alleghaniea,  and  is  a  highly  ornarncntnl  shrub,  with  hispid 
brauches.  and  large  rose-colored  scentless  flowcra.— A  Caragana  is  a  native  of  the  8.e.  of 
Europe,  and  is  planted  for  hedges  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  i^preads  like  an  indigenous 
plant. 

KOBIKS,  Benjajctn,  a  celebrated  English  mathematician  and  artillerist,  was  b.  at 
Bath  in  1707,  of  parents  who  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  and  who  were  in  sucli 

EDor  circumstances  as  to  be  nnable  to  give  their  sou  a  good  education.  Robins,  however, 
Bving  obtiiincd  a  little  instruction  iu  mathematics,  prosecuted  this  branch  of  science 
with  great  zest,  and  having  acquired  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  it,  he  removed,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Pemberton,  to  London,  where  he  set  up  for  a  teacher  of  roatht^matics. 
During  his  leisure  hours,  he  improved  himself  in  his  favorite  subject  by  reading  the 
works  of  the  ancient  and  modern  geometers,  and  by  the  study  of  Uie  Latin,  Greek,  and 
several  modem  languages.  He  uso  publislied  several  malnematical  treaUncs,  which 
gained  for  him  considerable  reputation.  Robins  next  commenced  the  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resisting  force  of  the  air  to  projectiles,  which  has  gained  lum  so  much 
celebrity,  varying  bis  labors  by  tlie  study  of  fortification;  a  science  with  which  bo 
obtained  a  practical  acquaintauce  by  visiting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  this 
class  in  Flanders.  In  1734  he  demotishcd.  m  a  treatise  entitled  A  Diteourt>e  conarnitiff 
the  Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Newton't  Method  of  Fliixuins,  the  objections  brought  by  the  cele- 
brated Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  against  Kewtnn's  principle  of  ultimat-e  ratios.  His 
great  and  valuable  work,  the  iVfu  Prineiples  of  Qiinmry,  upon  tlie  preparation  of  which 
he  had  spent  au  enormous  amounf  of  labor,  appeared  in  1743,  and  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  art  of  gunnery.  Previous  to  nobins's  time,  it  had  never  l)een  atteinptefl 
to  esttmntc  the  velocity  of  balls  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  purnbolie  theory  of 
Qalilcn  (sue  Piiojbctii.e»).  Robins  suggested  two  methods  for  obtHininc  this  informa- 
tion— viz.  (1),  by  finding  experimentally  the  initial  foire  of  flred  gunpowder  confined  to 
a  certain  sp:ice,  and  the  law  of  Ihe  decrease  of  this  force  as  the  i>p)ice  incieascd,  thence 
calcuUiting  the  velocity  which  would  be  imparted  to  u  Imdy  of  given  wciglit;  and  (2)  by 
the  baltittie  pendulum.  The  second  method  tias  been  found  in  practice  to  be  more 
preferable  for  accuracy.  Robins,  In  tlie  course  of  his  expenmeots,  also  discovered  and 
explained  the  curvilinear  deflection  of  a  ball  from  a  vertical  plane.  Some  of  his  opinions 
having  been  questioned  in  the  PhiltmphietU  Ti'afuiaefmig,  Robing  ably  replied  to  these 
objectors,  and  also  wrote  several  dissertations  on  the  experiments  miide  by  onier  of  the 
royal  society  in  1746-47,  for  which  he  received  their  aunual  gold  medal.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  able  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  then  government,  by  means  of  pamphlets 
which  lie  wrote  and  published  from  time  to  time,  he  received  (1749)  the  post  of  "engi- 
neer-in-general  to  the  East  India  company;"  but  his  first  undertaking,  tlie  planning  of 
the  defenses  of  Madras,  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  though  lie  recovered  from  it,  his  vital  enei^y  lind  been  exhaustetr,  and  he  died  Jul^ 
29, 1751.  Robins  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  raathcinaficiiins  of  his 
time.  His  mathematical  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  along  with  the  details 
of  his  latest  experiments  in  gunnery,  were  published  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  176!.  It  may  also 
lie  mentioned  that  Robins  tuid  some  share  (to  what  extent  is  now  unknown)  in  the  com- 
position of  Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  Worlk  (1740-44). 

ROBINSON.  Bb\-erlet.  1723-93;  b.  Va. ;  son  of  John  Robinson,  president,  of  the 
council  of  Virginia,  1784.  He  was  present  at  tiie  siege  of  Quebec,  under  Wolfe,  in  1759. 
with  the  rank  of  maj.  He  married  the  daughter  of  fYederick  Phillipse.  a  rich  land- 
owner on  the  Hudson  river.  In  Uie  revolutionary  war  he  was  col.  of  tlie  loyal  Ameri- 
can regiment,  a  tory  organization,  which  he  raised.  His  country  bouse  was  the  scene  of 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  treasonous  plot  in  which  Arnold  was  the  central 
figure,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  intimately  concerned.  After  the  war  he  retired 
idth  a  part  of  bis  family  to  England,  a  heavy  loser  by  liis  political  ventures. 

BOBnrSOK,  Rev.  Edward,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  philologist  and  biblical  scholar,  was  b.  at 
Southiogton,  Conn.,  April  10.  1794,  graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  C'linton,  in  the  state 
of  27ew  York,  in  1816,  where  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  and  in  pursuing  iiis  studies  until 
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1831,  when  he  went  to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  superintend  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  liiad,  prerious  to  which  he  had  marned,  and  become  a  widower. 
He  studied  Hebrew  with  prof.  Stuart  at  Andover,  to  whom  he  became  an  assbtsnt  pro- 
fessor. In  1836  he  began  four  years'  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  where  he  married  Sliss 
Thercse  A.  L.  voo  Jakob,  daughter  of  a  professor  at  Hulle.  Returning  in  1830  to 
AndoTer,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  sacred  literature,  and  librarian, 
but  redgned  in  188b,  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1887  was  appointed  professor  of  bifih- 
cai  lilei-ature  in  the  Union  Ibeolo^cal  seminary,  city  of 'New  York.  At  this  period  lie 
made,  in  compuny  with  rev.  EIi  Smith,  an  extensive  survey  of  Palestine,  of  wbich 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  admirable  work,  entitled  Biblteal  Reaea/rch^  in  PiilesUne  aiid 
Atijacent  Covnirim  (3  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  London,  and  Boston,  1641) — which  will  always 
reniiiin  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Ue  entered  upon  the  active  dutias  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1840;  and  in  1852  made  a  second  visit  to  Palestine,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1856.  His  other  works  are  a  translation  of  Buttmun's  Greek  Ommmar, 
1833  and  1850;  Greek  a/id  EngUih  Lexieen  of  t/ie  Jfew  TeOavi^^,  1838  and  1850; 
Sarmonp  ef  the  Four  Qo^)eU,  in  Greek,  184S,  and  in  EDglish,  1846.  He  was  also  editor 
of  the  BiSieat  R^xmtorjf,  BibliotAeea  Saem,  Calmei'^inwa  XHcUonarff,  a  translation  of 
Qeaeoiua'a  J&brew  Lexicon,  etc.,  nnd  whs  an  active  member  of  geographical,  oriental, 
and  ethnological  societies.   Ue  died  in  1864 

ROBINSON,  EzEKiEL  Gilman,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1815;  graduated  at  Brown 
university  in  18^8,  and  Newton  theological  seminary  in  1843;  was  ordained  and  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1842;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  1846 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Covinjjton,  Ky. ;  professor  iu  1853  in  Rochester  theologiciil 
seminal^,  and  subsequently  its  president.  In  1872  he  was  electeti  pre»dent  of  Brown 
university,  which  position  lie  still  fills.  He  was  the  translntur  of  Ncander's  JJintory  «f 
Vie  Ptamung  of  tlie  Church;  published  an  address  on  the  RcUUtoa  of  the  Churdt  and  the 
Bdde;  and  edited  the  Ckriattan  lieviea  1^59-64.  He  is  uu  eHective  aud  popular  prcadier. 

EOBINSON,  IlRNnYCRABB,  1775-1867;  b.  England;  studied  law  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  spent  five  years  in  Germnn  universities,  studying  German  philosophy 
and  literature,  and  wat  aomltted  to  Intimacy  with  the  creators  of  modern  German 
poetry,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland.  and  others.  In  1808  he  went  to  Spain  and  wrote 
to  the  London  Times  letters  descriptive  of  the  peninsular  campaign.  He  afterward 
became  a  regular  editorial  writer  and  literary  critic  of  that  paper.  In  1813  he  began  the 
practifcc  of  law  and  witliin  fifteen  years  hna  acquired  a  fortune  large  enough  to  allow 
him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  society  of  literary  men.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  were  Wordsworth.  I^mb,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Flaxmnn,  Clarwson, 
Charles  G.  Loring,  a  leader  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  many  otliers.  After  lus  death  select- 
tiona  from  his  Diary  and  Corremondena  were  publisned  under  that  name.  He  took 
part  in  founding  tbe  Flaxman  gallery  and  UuiTeroity  college,  botii  in  Loudon. 

"ROBINSON,  James  S.,  b.  Ohio,  1828;  entered  the  4th  Ohio  volunteers  in  1861,  served 
through  the  Rich  mountain  campaign,  and  was  promoted  maj.  He  became  col.  the 
next  year,  was  with  Fremont  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  ftnd  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Sherman's  southern  campaign.  He  fought  at  Resacii,  Dallas,  Averyborough.  and  In 
other  engagements,  and  left  the  army  at  the  close  of  war  ■with  the  rank  of  brevet  maj. gen, 

ROBINSON.  John,  1575-1625;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge;  held  a  benefice 
near  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  but  was  suspended  liy  the  bisliop  for  nonconformity; 
formed  a  clmi-cii  of  Independents  at  Norwich  in  160s,  Persecuted  by  tbe  government, 
its  members  in  1607  attempted  to  leave  for  Holland,  but  were  prevented  uy  the  civil 
cheers.  In  1308  tliey  renewed  the  attempt  withsuccess  and  reached  Amsterdam,  which 
in  a  year  tbey  left  for  Leyden.  Here  they  remained  11  years,  acd  the  clmrch  was 
enlarged  to  300  by  tbe  arrival  of  English  exiles.  In  1613  Robinson  had  a  controversy  on 
free-will  with  Efjiscopius,  the  successor  of  Arminius,  professor  in  the  university  of  Ley- 
den. Persecuted  alill  by  archbishop  Laud,  the  pastor  favored  a  removal  to  America. 
In  the  beginning  of  1630  they  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  accordance  with 
tbe  decision,  elder  Brewster  with  a  part  of  tbe  congregation  set  out  Jan.  21  in  two  ships, 
tbe  SpeedvxU  and  Jfa^wer  The  vessels  sailetT  Aug.  5,  1620,  from  Southampton 
with  130  passengers.  The  Speedicell  being  leaky  put  in  at  Dartmouth  for  repairs. 
A^in,  Auir.  21,  tboy  sailed,  when  both  ships  proving  unseaworthy,  they  put  back  to 
Plymouth,  20  left  tbe  Speedicell,  and  the  rest,  101,  went  on  the  Mnyflower.  Robinson 
intended  to  follow,  but  died  before  the  arrangements  were  complete.  Nov.  9.  cape 
Cod  was  sighted,  and  the  next  day  the  Mayflower  entered  the  harbor.  They  called  it 
Plymouth.  Before  disembarking  they  formed  a  democratic  government,  and  elected 
Jolm  Carver  governor  for  a  year.  The  remainder  of  Robinson's  church  with  his  widow 
and  sons  John  and  Isaac  emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.  Robinson  was  a  man  of 
profound  faith,  a  thorough  classical  scholar  and  a  keen  controversialist.  He  published 
A  Jmtifimiioji  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England;  Of  Beligious  Cnmmvnion;  A 
Defenxe  of  the  Doctrine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  of  Dort;  A  Treatise  of  the  LawftUiicsi  of 
Learning  of  the  Ministera  in  the  Church  <^  England;  Essays  or  Ob»erta^on»  J}imna  and 
Moral.  V(\b  complete  works  have  been  pnblished  in  8  toIs.  by  tbe  CongTegatitmal 
board  of  publication.  ^  > 
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BOBINSON,  John  Cltetelato,  1817-80;  b.  Bingliemton,  N.  Y.;  left  the  military 
school  after  tbree  years  study,  and  in  1838  began  the  study  of  law;  returned  to  the  army; 


serred  in  the  Indian  wars  of  Florida  and  Utah;  and  during  tue  war  of  the  rebeUion  was 
commandant  at  fort  McHenry,  Biiltlmore;  commanded  lat  brigade  of  gen.  Kearney's 
diviaiun  of  (he  corps  under  gea.  Heintzelman,  and  was  distinguisiied  for  gtillaiitrv  in  the 
seven  days' battle  before  Richmonil,  1862,  at  Cliuntilly,  and  at  Fredericksburg.  He  com- 
manded a  division  thrcmgh  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  losi;  a  leg  at  Todd's  Tavern. 
His  record  shows  8  toevets  in  the  regular  anny  for  as  many  battles,  to  which  that  of 
muj.gen.  was  acUlsd,  for  a  con^ant  display  of  skill  and  courage.  He  retired  from  the 
seiTice  in  1869. 

ROBINSOJf,  Lucius,  b.  N.  T.,  1810;  commenced  the  practice  of  law  1832;  master 
in  chtmcery,  1843  and  1845;  jbinnl  the  republicau  party,  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
1858;  comptroller  of  the  state  1801,  and  ^ain  1868;  became  tbe  democratic  candidate 
for  the  same  office  1865,  and  was  defeated;  but  was  elected  comptroller  by  the  same 
party  in  1875,  and  goveruor  in  1876;  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1879  and  defeated. 

H0BIN80N,  SoLOH,  1808-80;  b.  Tolland,  Conn.;  began  his  Ulerary  career  by  con- 
triljuting  to  the  AWany  OuUieaior,  aud  was  an  industrious  writer  for  agriculturol 
journals.  He  was  for  some  years  agricultural  editor  of  the  Nern  York  Tribune;  and  was 
the  author  of  Hot  Com:  Life  Scenes  in  Jiew  York  (illustrated),  which  had  a  sale  the  first 
yeiir  of  50,000  copies.  In  1860  he  published  JImb  io  Live;  1864,  F^cta  for  Farmers.  In 
1870  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  contributing  letters  on 
aouthem  agriculture  to  Wig  Daily  Tribune  in  1879. 

ROBINSON,  Sttiart,  d.d.;  b.  Ireland,  1816;  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1886; 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  theological  seminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Va, ;  was  Presby- 
terian pastor  iu  Baltimore  1853-66;  professor  of  ecclesiology  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1856-58; 
in  1868  became  paatorof  the  Second  Presi^tertan  cliurch,  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  pas- 
torate be  resigned  in  1881.  He  was  strongly  on  the  southern  side  in  the  relMllion.  He 
Las  published  7^  Church  of  Ood;  Diaeourtet  ^  BedemjAiGn;  Discourses  on  the  Penta- 
teueh.  He  edited  in  Baltimore,  1855-56,  1%6  PreOyterial  Ciitie,  and  The  Tnie  PtetAy- 
terian,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  whicli  was  suppressed  by  Uie  government.  In  1878  he  visited 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.   He  haa  ranked  as  the 'leading  preacher  in  Louisville. 

BOBXITBOll',  Mrs.  Therese  Albeivdii:  Louise,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  dnuglitcr 
of  prof,  von  Jakob,  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as  "  Talvi,"  a  name  composed  of  her 
iniUala,  was  born  at  Halle,  Germany,  Jan.  26.  1797.  In  1807  she  accompanied  her  father 
to  Russia,  where  he  had  an  appointment  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Kharkov.  In 
1810  they  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  wbcro  she  learned  modem  languagefi  and  historj'. 
In  1816  the^  returned  to  Halle,  and  there  she  studied  Latin,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  tales, 
published  m  1825  under  the  title  of  Psyche;  and  under  the  signiiturc  of  "  Enit'sl  Berth- 
old."  translations  of  sir  Waller  Scott's  B^cA  Dwatfund  Old  Mortality,  and  also  |\vo  volumes 
of  Servian  popular  songs — Volkslieder  der  Scrbtn.  In  1828  she  was  married  to  jnof. 
Robinson,  and  in  1830  accompanied  him  to  America,  where  she  studied  the  languages 
of  the  aboricines,  translated  Pickering's  Indian  Tongues  into  German,  and  contributed  a 
IBstorical  View  oftlieLangueiges  ana  literature  of  the  Siavie  NatUma  to  the  Biblieal 
Bepoaitory.  In  18S7  she  accompanied  her  husband  back  to  Oermanr,  and  published  4n 
Buay  on  the  Uistorieal  Characteri^ies  of  (he  Popular  Songs  €f  the  German  Nations,  The 
Poems  of  Osstan  not  Genuine,  a  fftstory  of  Captain  John  Smith,  In  German,  also  The 
Cbtonization  of  New  JSngland,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  the  younger  Hazlitt. 
Returning  to  New  York,  she  wrote  in  English,  Heloise,  or  the  Unreteeued  Secret;  Lifers 
Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the  Annals  of  Hungary;  The  Exiles;  and  numerous  contributions  to 
German  and  American  periodicals.    She  died  at  Hamburg  in  1870. 

ROBINSON,  William  B.,  b.  Tyrone  co.,  Ireland,  1814;  having  obtained  a  classical 
education  came  to  this  country  in  1836,  studied  at  Yale  college,  ana  giailuatcd  from  the 
Tale  law  schocd.  lie  was  regular  correspondent  of  the  Mew  York  -Herald  1888-44,  and 
for  the  Tri^M  over  the  signature  of  ^enelieu  1848-49.  He  edited  The  People,  a  weekly 
newspaper;  practiced  law  in  New  York  1853-62,  went  to  Europe  In  1859;  was  U.  o. 
aseessor  of  internal  revenue  18ft3;  in  congress  1867-69.  He  has  published  several  fu^ 
tive  poems,  and  delivered  lectures,  speeches,  and  addresses. 

SOBISON,  JoRX.  a  celebrated  Scotch  natural  philosophei,  was  b.  at  Boghall,  in  the 
parish  of  Baldemock,  Stirlingshire,  in  1739,  andaftera  preliminary  training  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Glasgow,  entered  the  universitry  of  that  city  In  Nov..  1750,  and  took 
his  degree  in  1756.  He  was  engaged  to  accompany  Edwwi.  duke  of  York,  to  sea,  as 
his  instructor  in  mathematics  and  navigation;  but  this  arrangement  being  nbundoned, 
Robison  accompanied  in  a  similar  capacity  the  son  of  admiral  Enowles  (lT58tol762}. 
He  afterward  obtained  the  respondble  office  of  taking  charge  of  (he  Harrison  (q.v.) 
chronometer  in  ita  trial  trip  across  the  Atlantic;  and  on  his  return  {April  1768)  from  this 
expedition,  for  which  he  was  never  remunerated,  he  returned  to  Glasgow  to  commence 
the  curriculum  of  divinity  study.  He  happened,  however,  at  this  tmte  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  James  Watt  and  Dr.  Black,  and  his  former  strong  n^gdileciiofi^w 
phydcal  science  underwent  a  vigorous  revtval,  and  was  cnltivateB'^i^  iiudf  soeogff  uut 
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in  1766,  when  Black  was  transfejred  to  the  universltj  of  Edlnbar^,  Bobison  succeeded 
him.  In  1770  his  old  friend,  admiral  Enowles,  having  been  recommended  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  the  czarina  Catharine  11.  as  the  fittest  person  to  reform  the  ship-build- 
iug  and  naval  administration  of  Russia,  accepted  the  i^ipointment  of  president  of  the 
Russian  board  of  admiralty,  and  persuaded  Robison  to  accompany  bim  as  secretary. 
Robison  remained  in  Russia  for  several  years,  and  rose  high  in  the  opinion  of  govern- 
ment, which  conferred  upon  him  various  ofBces,  both  honorable  and  profitable.  But 
tlie  cliair  of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh  having  become  vacant  in  1773.  Robison 
was  unaniniousiy  elected,  and  despite  the  extremely  tempting  and  flattering  offers  of  the 
Russian  government,  he  atxepted  the  chair  (1774).  On  leaving  Russia  a  pension  was 
settled  on  htm,  and  be  agreed  to  take  charge  of  two  or  three  of  the  yotmg  cadets,  his 
former  pupils.  To  the  performance  of  his  professorial  duties,  Robison  brought  talent« 
and  acquirements  of  a  high  order;  his  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  included  the  latest 
discoveries  of  both  British  iind  foreign  philosophers:  liis  language  was  precise  andfluent; 
and  his  views  of  his  subject  ingenious  and  compretiensive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
diction  was  too  rapid,  and  lie  unfortunately  disapproved  of  experiments,  and  employed 
them  as  litlie  as  possible  in  illustrating  the  great  principles  of  natar^  science.  In  1783 
Robison  joined  with  principal  Robertson  and  other  eminent  men  in  reviving  the  old 
literary  and  scientific  society  (which  had  been  founded  in  1789  under  the  dii'ecUon  of 
Mr.  HflClaurin,  and  bad  been  in  a  languishing  state  since  1756),  which  was  now  incor^ 
poratcd  by  royal  charter,  and  became  the  philosophical  society.  The  T^nmctions  of 
this  society  contain  several  works  from  Robison's  ^n,  which  are  held  in  high  esteem; 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Eneyclopadia  Britanmea  were  tlie  means  of  elevating  that 
work  to  tlie  rank  of  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  He  published 
Black's  Lecturet  on  Gliemittry  (1803),  and  also  a  portion  of  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled 
Elements  of  Medhanieat  PhUoaophy,  which,  together  with  some  MSS.  intended  lo  form  part 
of  a  sccontl  volume,  etc..  was  re-publishcd  m  sir  David  Brewster  in  4  vols.  (16S^.  with 
notes.  On  Jan.  28, 1805,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  recurrence  of  a  former  Ulneas, 
broQght  on  by  a  cold,  ami  died  two  days  afterward. 

BOB  BOT,  the  popular  name  of  Robert  M'Grbgor.  a  celebrated  Scottish  outlaw, 
whose  singular  adventures  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland. 
He  Wiis  b.  between  the  years  1657  and  1660,  and  was  tlie  second  sou  of  Donald 
M'Gregor  of  Glengyle,  by  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Qlenlyon.  Rob  Roy,  in  couh>- 
qucnce  of  the  outlawry,  in  1660,  of  the  chtn  M'Gregor  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 


applied  to  him  from  hia  ruddy  complexion  and  color  of  hair  Ttob  Roy  received  a 
fair  education,  and  in  his  youth  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
broadsword,  in  which  the  uncommon  length  of  his  arms  was  of  much  advantage. 
It  was  said  that  he  could,  without  stooping,  tie  the  garters  of  his  Highland  ho^. 
which  are  placed  two  inches  below  the  knee.  Like  many  of  the  Highlnnd  proprie- 
tors of  the  period,  Rob  Roy  dealt  in  grazing  and  rearing  black-cattle  for  tbs  English 
market.  He  took  a  tract  of  land  for  this  purpose  in  Balquhiddcr;  but  his  herds  were 
so  often  stolen  by  banditti  from  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland,  that,  to  protect  him- 
self, he  had  to  maintain  a  party  of  armed  men,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  warlike 
habits  he  afterward  acquired.  He  also  protected  his  neighbors'  flocks,  in  return  for 
which  he  levied  a  tex,  which  went  under  the  name  of  "  blnck  mail."  Rob  Roy  married 
a  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Glcnfalloch,  shortly  after  which  be  acquired  the  estates  of 
Craig  Roy<^ton  and  Inversnaid,  near  the  licaa  of  Loch  Lomond,  In  consequence  of 
losses  incurred  iii  unsuccessful  speculations  in  cattle,  for  which  he  had  borrowctl 
money  from  the  duke  of  Montrose,  Rob  Roy  lost  his  estates,  which  were  seized  by 
tlie  duke,  on  account  of  this  debt.  Rob  'Bffy  rendered  desperate  by  bis  misfortunes, 
collected  a  band  of  about  twenty  followers,  and  made  open  war  upon  the  duke,  sweep- 
ing away  the  whole  cattle  of  a  district,  and  intercepting  the  rents  of  his  tenants.  That 
this  could  happen  at  so  late  a  period,  und  in  the  immediate  neigliborliood  of  the  garri- 
sons of  Stirhng,  Dumbarton,  and  Glasgow,  appears  almost  incredible;  but  Rob  Roy 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  respect  of  the  country  people,  who 
gave  him  timely  information  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Numberless  stories  are  still 
current  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine  of  his  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  capture  by  the  troops.  At  one  time,  a  reward  of  £11000  was  offered  for  hit: 
heacf.  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  cave  at  the  base  of 
Ben  Lomond,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  lake,  which  had  in  former  times  afforded  a  secure 
retreat  to  Robert  the  Bruce.  Many  instances  have  also  been  recorded  of  his  kindness  to 
the  poor,  who^e  wants  he  often  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  Rob  Roy  was  not 
the  commonplace  cutemii  that  many  people  think  him.  Hegave  his  sons  a  good  eductt- 
lioii,  and  died  i>eaceah!y  in  his  bed  about  the  year  1738.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  ■ 
all  the  people  of  the  district,  witli  Die  exception  of  the  partisans  of  his  enemy,  the  duke 
of  Montrose.  Rob  Roy's  exploits  have  been  immortalized  by  sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
Gelcbrutt;(l  novel  of  Rob  Boy,  written  in  1817. 

A  circumstance  little  known  in  connection  with  Bob  Roy's  literary  tastes  is.  that  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  to  Keith's  Hilary  of  Ute  Affain  of  Church  and  State  in  iioc^nd, 
published  in  1784,  tliere  occurs  the  name  "  Robert  Macgregor,  ^''^jSolp 
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BOO,  or  KocE,  a  fabulous  bird,  represented  as  of  immense  size,  and  "able  to  truss  an 
eleplianl"  in  its  talons.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  refer  to  the  Arain'an  NigJUs'  Eniertmn- 
mmt8  as  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  roc.  A  belief  in  its  existence  prevailed  tUrou^- 
out  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  noticed  in  m&nj  works  of  that  period.  The  fables  con- 
ceraing  tlie  roc  may  have  originated  in  exaggerated  stories  oi  some  of  the  great  eagles, 
or  of  the  Lammergeier, 

SOCAXBOLE,  AUium  teorodopnuum,  a  plant  of  tlie  same  genus  with  garlic,  onion, 
leek,  etc.,  and  nearly  allied  to  garlic,  whicli  it  resembles  in  its  habit,  althougti  larger  in 
all  its  parts.  The  npper  part  of  the  stem  is  in  general  spirally  twisted  before  flttwering. 
The  root  forms  rounder  cloves  than  thos4^  of  garlic,  and  ot  much  milder  flavor;  the 
umbels  are  also  bulbiferous.  Rocambole  bas  long  been  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens, 
although  it  has  never  become  very  common  in  them.  It  is  a  native  of  sandy  soils  in 
Denmark  and  other  countries  near  the  Baltic. 

XOOCELLA.   See  Abchil. 

SIKIH  or  Bock  Aluu,  a  name  formerly  given  to  pure  alum  in  mass;  but  it  is  now 
applied  to  a  particular  vfiriety  found  at  uivita  Vecchia,  in  the  Roman  stHte;;.  It  is  a 
kmd  of  native  alum,  free  from  iron,  but  having  a  reddish  color,  derived  from  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  also  called  Roman,  and  red  alum.  A  factitious  kind  is  now  in 
general  use,  made  of  common  alum  reddened  with  Aiinenian  bole. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Jean  Bapti8tk  Donatien  de  VIMEUR,  Comte  de,  1785-1807;  a 
French  oeneral,  early  promoted  for  skill  in  military  maneuvers,  distinguished  at  th^ 
siege  of  Haestricht  in  1748,  aud  in  many  subsequent  oattlcs.  lu  1780,  with  the  rank  of 
lieut.gen.,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  of  6.000  French  soldiers  .sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Americana  under  "W^hington.  The  union  of  the  French  with  Ihe 
American  forces  accomplished  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  in  Yorklown,  and  vir- 
tually closed  the  revolutiouuty  war.  Congress  voted  the  tiianks  of  the  nation  to  Prance, 
Rochambcflu,  and  his  troops;  and  presented  him  with  raunon  captured  at  Yorlttown. 
In  1733  he  was  made  governor  of  Picnrdy  Hud  Artois,  and  in  1791  marshal.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  early  work  of  the  French  revolution  and  served  as  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  north  under  Demouriez.  but  retired  to  private  life  after  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI;  was  suspected  by  the  Robespierre  faction  and  imprisoned,  escaping  the 
guillotine  by  the  full  of  the  dictator  in  1798.  He  was  then  released,  and  when  Napoleon 
came  to  power  *vvns  restored  to  his  rank  and  former  position.  His  memoirs  in  2  vols, 
were  published  in  It^OS  and  translated  in  1838. 

SOCESALE,  a  thriving  manufacturing  t.  of  Lancashire,  a  mnrket-town  and  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  in  the  valley  of  the  Roche,  and  built  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream,  11  m.  n.n.e.  of  Manchester,  and  200  m.  n.w,  of  Loudon  by  railway. 
The  pariah  church,  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  by  a  Jlight  of  steps,  is  a 
veneralile  edifice,  datmg  from  the  12th  c.  and  built  parlly  in  late  Nonnaii,  and  partly 
in  perpendicular.  The  other  public  buildings  comprise  cliurcheii,  chapein,  ami  meeting- 
houses for  the  various  dissenting  sects.  The  new  town-hall,  completed  in  1867,  is  a 
fine  building  In  domestic  Gothic  style.  The  public  baths,  opened  in  1868,  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation.  Many  improvements  in  the  nrchitectural  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  have  been  made  within  recent  years.  With  all  the  improvements,  however. 
Rochdale  is  beautiful  only  in  site,  and  derives  its  importance  wholly  from  its  extensive 
and  varied  manufactures.  The  woolen  manufacture,  introduced  here  by  a  colony  of 
Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ,  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  is  increasing  in 
importance.  Blankets,  baizes,  kerseys,  and  other  woolen  fabrics  are  the  staple  nianu- 
fiuAures.  Cotton  goods  also,  especially  calico^;,  are  largely  manufactured.  In  thti 
vicinity,  coal  is  found,  and  flagstones,  freestones,  and  slates  are  altu'ndantly  quarried. 
A  good  general  trade  is  carried  on;  there  are  several  hat-factories,  cotton-miils,  macliine- 
sliops,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  etc.  There  are  weekly  markets  for  woolen  goods  and 
gram,  and  fortnightly  fairs  for  cattle.  Tlie  commerce  of  the  town  is  facilitated  by 
abundant  means  of  communication.  Pop.  '71,  of  municipal  borough,  44,5o0.  Rochdaie 
returns  one  meml>cr  to  the  house  of  commons. 

ROCHEFORT-LUCAY,  Vicrroa  Henri.  Comte  de;  b.  Paris,  1880:  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  some  of  whom  had  been  chancellors  of  France.  His  father  was  a  pro- 
nounced royalist;  but  his  mother,  a  radical  sympathizer  with  political  progress  of  all 
kinds,  educated  Heurt  to  abhor  caste  under  whatever  guise.  Ho  was  a  tinud  youth  of 
feeble  health  but  of  rare  nervous  and  mental  power.  Soon  after  his  grndu'ation  he 
became  tlie  sole  support  of  his  mother  and  throe  sisters,  finding  employment  in  a  gov- 
ernment office  in  1851.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  to  write  theatrical  crilicifms  for 
the  G/iarimri,  where  he  made  himself  felt  by  the  vigor  of  his  style,  and  became  a  favor- 
ite by  his  brilliant  social  qualities  and  wit  free  from  mnlicc.  In  1860  b:irou  Hauscmimn 
procured  him  an  appointment  and  an  improved  salary.  In  1663  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  F^ro,  where  his  stylo  was  recognized  as  that  of  an  editorial  master  and 
he  signed  his  articles  with  his  full  name.  In  1806  he  began  those  ricorous  thrusts  at  the 
Napoleonic  government  which  caused  the  paper  to  be  interdicted  until  the  publisher 
dropped  Rochefort  from  its  editorial  staff.  He  then  collected  his  political  articles  and 
published  them  in  volumes  entitled  F^anfoif  de  la  Deeadenee  in  ISdd^i^aji^^^  ^/u/ne, 
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1867,  aad  S^net  du  Tenws,  1868.  Tlie  repeal  of  the  moBt  arbitarj  restrictions  od  the 
press  iu  1866  enabled  Rocbefort  to  start  a  jounial  of  his  own  caltetl  tlic  LarUtnu,  a 
weelily  wlucta  soon  obtained  an  immense  circulation,  and  brought  the  government's 
friends  to  bis  attack  li^  law,  by  defamation,  and  by  personal  violence.  The  11th  num- 
ber was  seized,  the  editor  arrested  and  convicted  of  disrespect  of  the  government,  sen- 
lenced  to  a  year  in  prison,  a  fine  of  10.000  francs,  and  deprivation  of  civil  and  politica; 
rights.  He  escapc'd  to  Brusisels.  coniiiiiied  the  publicatiun  of  the  Lantenie  tliere;  and 
spite  of  tile  most  rigorous  police  exclusion  it  wtis  laigelj'  read  iu  France;  and  by  tmi^ 
lalious  niiide  into  English,  German,  and  Italian  papei-s  Us  arlielcs  came  into  Fnuice  in  a 
thousand  w:w9.  Iu  1869  a  district  in  Paris  nominated  him  for  tlie  legislative  assemblr, 
wlieu  Jules  Grevy  was  elected.  The  same  year  be  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris  by  dis- 
continuing the  Lanterne.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  and  took  his  scat  Dec,  1889. 
He  there  exiiibiled  Ids  disposition  to  overthrow  the  government;  started  the  Mortellam. 
in  a  simiUr  slyle  to  the  Lanierne,  and  attracted  the  aniraoFity  tliat  led  Pierre  Bonaparte 
to  murder  bis  associate  editor  Victor  Noir.  For  editorials  immediately  following  this 
outrage  he  was  ngaiu  seut  to  prison,  but  permitted  to  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  where  his  testimony  was  given  with  an  unexpected  moderation  of  lan- 
guage. On  the  brcak-up  of  the  imperial  goTerument  following  the  French  defeats  in 
1870,  Rocbefort  gained  his  liberty  und  beoaine  a  meml>er  of  the  provisional  government. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Jan.,- 1871,  he  founded  Uie  Mot  d^Ordre,  which  defended 
Gamt>etta's  policy.  Elected  to  the  uational  aescmbly  at  Bordeaux,  be  remarked  that 
■•this  time  the  republicans  alinll  not  be  juggled  out  of  the  republio."  He  imagined 
Thiers  not  friendly  to  a  republic;  and  finding  bis  influence,  and  that  of  persons, sUfi  less 
friendly,  predoniiniiting,  he  resumed  tlie  direction  of  bis  journal  in  Paris  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  movement  to  organize  in  the  capital  a  government  opposed  to  that  in  Ver- 
sailles. The  organizers  of  tliiit  }rovemment  had  no  sympathy  with  the  wild  spirit  of 
destructiveuess  which  ruled  in  Paris  after  its  d^eat,  but  they  were  held  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  After  the  snrreniler  of  Paris  to  the  national  troojM,  Rochefort  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  bis  action,  sent  toprison,  and  two  years  Inter  sent  to  the  penal 
colony  of  New  Caledonia  in  the  Paeitic.  He  escaped  with  iiieiids  in  1874,  returned  via 
San  1  rancisco.  New  York,  and  London,  and  revived  the  Zantenie  in  Geneva,  Switzer* 
land.  The  genera]  amnesty  of  July  11,  1880,  permitted  his  return  tu  Paris,  where  he 
has  establislied  a  journal  named  L' Intrarmgeant. 

BOCHEFOBT-BUB-HES,  an  important  sea-port  and  naval  arsenal  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cluirente-Inferieure.  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  5  m.  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and  pnitecled  by  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  is  a  modern,  clean,  well-built  town.  Few  French  towns  can  l>e  couipared  with 
Rochefnrt-sur-Mer  for  the  number  and  Importance  of  its  public  works.  The  harbor, 
which  Is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  France,  is  deep  enough  to  float  large  vessels  at  low 
water.  Rocbefort-sur-Mer  has  iine  wharfs,  extensive  magazines,  dock-ynrds,  rope-walks, 
cannon  foundries,  and  other  estiiblishments  designed  for  the  manufacture  and  preserva- 
tion of  naval  stores  and  mflrine  appamlus  of  everj'  kind,  including  t-xtcnsive  bread  and 
biscuit  stores.  The  most  celebrated  of  its  many  instilutions  are  the  marine  hospital, 
founded  in  1787,  and  provided  with  1240  beds  for  seamen,  besides  wai-ds  for  invalided 
officers;  the  artilleiy  and  naval  schools  for  every  branch  of  the  profession,  and  the 
general  civil  college.  Its  convict- prison,  which  liad  accommodation  for  1000  prisoners, 
has  been  disused  since  186S.  and  the  convicts  are  now  transported  to  Cayenne.  In 
addition  to  the  extensive  trade  arising  from  the  special  cliaracter  ot  the  place,  Rochefort 
Bur-Mer  is  tlie  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  department,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
colonial  trade,  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  and  in  the  building  of  men-of-war  and 
merchant-ships,  Steamers,  and  coasting  vessels.    Pop.  '76,  35,454. 

BOCHEFOTJCAULD,  an  old  French  family  of  great  celebrity,  whose  original  scat  was 
the  small  town  of  Lnrochefoiicauld,  near  Angoulfime.  The  history  of  the  family  is 
traced  back  to  1026,  wlien  a  certjiin  Foucauld,  first  seigneur  de  la  Roche,  is  spoken  of 
in  a  charter  of  an  abbey  of  Ancoulfirae  as  nir  nobilistimvg  li'ulcaudm.  In  Uie  religious 
wfirs  of  the  16th  c,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Protestants.  Fran<^ib.  Due  de  L., 
and  Pbince  de  Mabsillac,  bom  1618,  was  much  attached  to  literary  pursuits;  and 
after  having  been  involred  in  intrigues  against  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  the  tumults  of 
the  Fronde,  he  retired  into  private  life,  cnttlTated  the  society  of  the  most  eminent 
llteranr  persons  of  his  time,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moli^re,  and  composed  his  famous 
MSmotrm  (Cologne.  1662;  Amst.  1728,  etc.),  in  which  he  gives  a  simple  but  masterly 
historic  account  of  the  political  events  of  his  time.  In  1665  he  published  also  hu 
Befierions  on  Sentences  et  Maximes  Moralen,  a  work  containing  360  detached  thoughts,  of 
which,  perliaps,  the  most  widely  celebrated  is  his  definition  of  liypocrisy,  as  "  the 
homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue."  The  book  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  French 

f)ro9e,  and  exhibits  much  acuteness  of  observation,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  preva- 
ent  corruption  and  hypocrisy  of  bis  time.  He  died  Mar.  17,  1680.  His  Wuvrea  C!m- 
piitet  were  edited  by  Uepping  (Par.  1818),  and  his  writings_  have  been  commented  on  by 
a  host  of  critics  of  the  most  different  schools,  as  Voltaire,  Vinet,  Sainte-Beuvc,  and 
Victor  Cousin. — Frak^ois  Alexandre  FnfmiiRic,  Doc  de  L.-Liakcoukt,  an  eminent 
philanthropist,  born  Jan.  11,  1747,  was  representative  of  the  nobles  (tfX?lenuoi^|iD  the 
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States-general,  and  was  a  sealons  advocate  of  reform,  but  eought  to  preserve  the  loon- 
arciiy.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Aug.  10,  he  fled  to  England,  and  lived  in  great  peniirj-. 
till  he  ohLaiaed  back,  in  1TO4,  some  fragments  of  his  property.  He  now  visited  North 
Auieiica,  and  afterward  piiblisUed  his  Voyage  ilant  la  Etats-Unit  (T Amerique  fait  en 
1795-87  (8  vols.  Par.  1788).  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  retire- 
ment, occupied  only  with  the  extension  of  vaccination  and  similar  works  of  benevolence. 
Napoleon  restored  liim  his  ducal  title  ia  1808.  After  the  i^stomtion,  he  was  made  a 
peer,  but  soon  gave  ofTense  to  the  court,  by  opposing  its  uncoustitutioual  policy.  He 
Liboreil  sealoiisTy  in  promotioa  of  mauy  patriotic audphllanthropic objects.  He  founded 
the  first  savings  bank  la  France.    He  died  Alar.  27,  1837. 

ROCHELLE.   See  Rochbllk. 

BOCHELLE  BAIT  is  the  popular  name  of  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  (NaO,EO, 
CeHiOi.  +  8  Aq),  tbis  salt  having  liecn  discovered,  in  1672,  by  a  Rochelle  apothecary 
named  Seignette.  It  occurs,  when  pure,  iu  colorless  transparent  prisms,  senerally  eight- 
sided;  and  iD«i8te  it  resembles  common  salt.  It  ia  prepared  by  neutraliziag  acid  tar- 
trate of  potash  (formerly  kuowo  as  bttartrate)  with  carbonate  of  soda.  After  a  ueutral 
solution  has  been  obtained,  it  mnst  be  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  Tcsultiug  fluid  must 
be  conoentnUed  till  a  pellicle  forma  on  the  surface,  when  it  must  be  set  aside  to  crys- 
talize. 

This  salt  is  a  mild  and  efficient  laxative,  and  is  less  disagreeable  to  tlie  taste  than 
most  of  the  saline  purgatives.  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  ei^t  or 
ten  parts  of  water,  forms  an  average  dose.  A  dram  of  Rochelle  salt  added  to  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  an  effervescing  diaught  (bicarbonate  of  soda  or  tartario  acid,  fur 
example),  fbrms  one  <^  tlio  varietfoa  of  what  are  called  seldlilx  powders. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  the  co.  seat  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Zumbro  river,  and 
the  Winona  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  pop.  '70,  4.344.  It  has  a  court-house,  a  public 
library,  churches,  newsp^wrs,  hotels,  foundries,  m&chine  shops,  mauufactonea  of 
furniture,  wagons,  eta 

X0CHZ8ISB,  a  city  of  New  York,  is  on  the  Genesee  river,  7  m.  s.  of  its  entrance 
into  lake  Ontario,  when  it  is  crossed  bv*  tlie  Brie  canal  and  the  Oentnil  railway,  and  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Qene^c  Valley  canat  and  railway,  339  m.  w.n.w.  of  Albany.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  are  the  upper  falls  of  tUo  Qeacsee,  a  perpendicular  cataract  of  86  feet. 
Two  other  ftUia  of  84  and  35  ft.  are  a  mile  and  a  lialf  below,  tlie  river  running  tlirougU 
a  deep  gorge  in  its  limestone  banks,  from  100  to  230  ft.  hiijh.  The  city  is  well  built, 
cbiefiy  of  bliiiah  limestone,  with  broad  shaded  streets,  aud  there  are  nearly  as  many 
bouses  as  families.  Tlte  fiUls  give  water-power  to  numerous  large  fimir-mills  and  other 
manufactories.  The  canal  crosses  the  river  on  a  handsome  aqueduct  of  seven  arches. 
Tliere  are  57  churches,  30  public  schools,  41  academies,  a  university,  theological  semi- 
nary, athcneum,  Protestant  and  Catholic  hospitals,  a  reformatory  and  county  offices,  S 
banks  and  4  savings  banks,  with  10.000.000  dollars  on  deposit.  4  daily  and  10  other 
papers.  Tlieruml  cemetery  of  Mount  Hope  is  one  of  tlic  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
suburbs  are  highly  cultivated,  having  4.000  acres  of  fruit-trees,  and  nurseries  of  250  to 
500  acres.  The  nursery  trade  of  Rnclieslcr  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  place 
in  tiie  world  There  is  a  good  harbor  at  the  moutli  of  the  fiver,  and  a  considerable 
commerce  by  the  lake.  Rochester  was  settled  in  1810;  in  1830  its  population  was  1S03; 
in  1840,  30,191;  in  1860,  48,348;  in  1870,  63.880;  in  1875,  81,818. 

ROCHESTER  {aiUe)  became  an  incorporated  village  in  1817  and  took  its  name  from 
Nathaniel  Rochester,  an  American  pioneer,  who  first  bud  it  ouL  In  1884  it  received  its 
charter  as  a  city,  and  has  since  steadily  prospered.  By  the  census  of  1880  the  popula- 
tion was  39,363,  an  Increase  of  7,550  since  1875.  The  great  water-power  furnished  by 
the  Genesee  river,  together  with  the  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  fertility  of  the 
surronndinir  country,  has  contributed  to  its  growth.  It  is  tlie  county  seat  of  Monroe 
CO.  and  is  sttuiitcd  on  both  sides  of  the  Q-enesec,  which  divides  it  into  almost  equal  parts. 
The  site  is  elevated,  covers  an  area  of  about  17  sq.m.,  and  is  laid  out  chiefly  iii  squares 
with  streets  generally  shaded  and  ftom  60  to  100  ft.  in  width.  The  principal  business 
thoroughfare.  Main  street,  is  in  the  center  and  cro&sea  the  river  over  a  handsome  bridge. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  of  blue  limestone,  with  a  tower  175  ft.  high ; 
the  county  court-house;  the  free  academy,  or  high-school  building;  the  Powers  building, 
used  for  Imsiness  purposes;  and  the  Rochester  savings  bank.  The  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive and  varied.  In  earlier  years  flour  was  the  chief  product,  and,  aUhoutrh  now  dwaifed 
by  other  industries,  it  is  still  of  importance,  there  bt^ing  18  mills,  grinding  annually 
3,500,000  bushels  of  wtieat.  The  largest  industry,  however,  is  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  clothine,  which  uses  a  i:apitnl  of  $3,500,000,  employs  6,500  hands,  and  pro- 
duces goods  annually  valued  at  $5,500,000.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  raoks 
next,  for  which  about  $1,360,000  are  used  as  capital.  The  Leighton  iron  bridge  works 
employ  300  men,  and  produce  material  yearly  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Other  manufac- 
tories in  the  city  are  the  Stewart  rubber  company,  18  breweries,  5  tobacco  factories, 
and  1  carriage  factory.  The  niusery  business  yields  an  average  yearly  product  of  about 
$1,000,000.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  lakes,  though 
some  of  it  goes  and  comes  by  way  of  New  York.  In  1875  the)i|)i^^V0id@@l^ 
U.  K.  XIL~44  ^ 
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$784,979;  the  imports  to  $831,606.  A  net-work  of  railroads  affords  adTaotages  for 
tranaportation.  Tlte  ci^  is  divided  into  10  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
common  coiucil  conristlag  of  two  aldermen  from  eacb  ward.  Tlie  bi»ird  of  education 
con^ts  of  one  commissioner  from  eocli  ward,  chosen  by  the  people  every  three  year& 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  187S  was  $61,851,700,  which  is  believed  to  be 
only  about  three-founhs  of  tl>e  real  value.  In  March  of  the  yearmentloned  the  dty  debt 
amounted  to  $5,000,000,  and  the  city  owned  property,  exclusive  of  its  expensive  water- 
works, valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  pubtlc  schools  employ  about  160  teachers,  and 
usually  have  enrolled  as  many  as  11,000  pupils.  The  university  of  Rochester  was  estab- 
lished in  1850  by  the  Baptists.  It  is  situated  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  city,  where  it 
possesses  28  acres  of  ground,  luindsomefy  ItUd  out,  and  occupies  large  bnildinga  of  dark- 
red  sandstone.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  city  are  5  Baptitt,  1  ChilBtadelphian, 
1  CoDgreeational,  7  Episcopal,  6  German  EvangeltcaJ.  3  Friends,  2  Jewidi,  2  Lutberau. 

9  Methodist,  10  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Church  in  America,  11  Boman  Catholic,  1 
Second  Advent,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist. 

XOOEBSTXB,  an  episcopal  city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough*  and  river-port 
of  Kent,  stands  between  Cbatbam  (q.v.)  on  the  e..  and  Btrooa  on  the  n.w.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Medway,  86  m.  e.s.e.  of  Ix>ndon,  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railway.  Together  with  Chatliam  and  Strood,  it  forms  in  effect  one  large  town.  The 
city  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  river;  and  its  ancient  castle  and  cathedral,  the 
numerous  murtello  towers  along  its  shores,  and  the  works  connected  with  the  Chatham 
lines  of  fortification,  render  its  appearance  highly  striking.  Hie  t^oprle  (rf  SochestLT 
was  founded  In  604;  but  the  early  8axon  cathedral  suffered  frcnn  the  ravages  c{  the 
Danes,  and  was  in  a  rompletely  ruined  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  conquest 
Gundulf,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1077,  b^an  to  rebuild  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  priory  connected  with  it;  the  dormitory,  cbapter-liouse,  and  refectory  were 
added  under  the  succeeding  bishop;  and  the  new  cathedral  was  dedicated  in  1180,  in 
presence  of  the  king  and  a  great  company  of  bishops.  The  cathedral,  the  nave  aud 
crypt  of  which  are  STorman,  and  the  choir  and  transepts  early  English,  is  810  ft.  long, 
and  the  western  transept  is  128  ft,  and  the  nave  and  choir  68  ft.  broad.  Of  the  ancient 
Norman  priory,  only  a  small  fragment  remains.  The  castle,  crowning  an  eminence, 
and  overlooking  the  cathedral,  Is  a  Norman  keep,  built  in  a  wonderfully  strong  and 
solid  style  of  masonry.  Rochester  importscoal  and  exports  hops.  In  1875, 4,1^  vemeK 
of  498,575  tons,  entered  the  port,  and  8,151,  of  217,200  tons,  cleared.  Rochester  returns 
two  members  to  tlie  house  of  commons.    Pop.  '61,  16,862;  '71,  18.852. 

Rochester,  which  is  surmised  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Durobriva,  and,  according  to  Bede.  derives  its  present  name 
(Hrofn-ceaster,  HroE's  castle)  from  that  of  Hrof,  a  wixon  chieftain. 

KOCHEST£B,  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of,  has  left  a  name  notorions  for  wit  and 
profligacy.  He  was  b.  April  10, 1647,  at  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  his  father  being  Henrv, 
first  earl,  better  known  as  the  lord  Wilmot  of  Clarendon's  Bittory.  He  was  entered  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  when  only  12  years  of  age;  and  at  14  was,  with  other  persons 
of  rank,  made  m.a.  by  lord  Clarendon  in  person.  After  traveling  in  Prance  ana  Ifaly. 
he  attached  himself  to  the  court,  and  rose  high  in  favor  with  Charles  II.,  who  made  liim 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  park.  In  1665 
he  went  to  sea  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  carl  of  Sandwich,  and  behaved  at  Berpcii 
with  gn-nt  intrepidity.  His  account  of  the  attack  is  described  in  a  letter  to  hi<  mother 
given  in  "Wordsworth's  Skclemutical  Biography.  ,He  had  entered  into  a  formal  engage- 
ment with  his  friend  Hr.  Windham.  "  not  without  the  ceremonies  of  reli^on,  that  if 
either  nf  them  died,  he  should  appear,  and  give  the  other  notice  of  the  future  state,  if 
there  was  any."  Windham  was  killed  In  the  action,  but  did  not  afterward  disturb  the 
repose  of  his  friend.  Rochester  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tlie  king,  and  was  committed 
to'ihe  tower,  for  the  forcible  abduction  of  a  ccleorated  beauty  and  heiress.  Miss  MiiUetr. 
wlm-was  rescued  by  her  friends,  but  whom  he  subsequently  married  Iwfore  he  was  30 
years  old.  His  wit  and  love  of  pleasure  made  him  the  favorite  of  a  dissohite  conrt.  He 
once' harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank  from  a  stage  on  Tower  hill,  and  is  said 

10  "have  occasionally  persuaded  the  "merry  monarch"  to  disguise  his  rank,  and  accom> 
pnny'him  in  the  pursuit  of  frolic  and  adventure.  His  genius  and  activity  of  mind  led 
mm  to  withdraw  at  times  from  scenes  of  gallantry  and  licentious  merriment.  He  Milti- 
vnted  the  mnses  with  succeiw.  and  Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest  scliolar 
among  the  nobility  of  his  day.  As  lie  grew  older,  he  gave  less  of  his  time  to  studv,  jind 
more  to  the  company  of  vicious  companions,  and  indulgence  in  wine.  His  consntiition 
beings ndermined  by  excess  and  voluptuousness,  he  died  at  the  enrly  a^  of  84.  Bi-^hiip 
Bumet'has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  death  under  the  t\\.\G'<A^  Some  Paamgex  of 
the  LffB^UTtd  Death  efjt^n  EaH  cf  Boc^ketter,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  became  a 
sianere  convert  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  sincerely  repented  his  Immoml  and  dls- 
BflKirte  courses.  He  wrote  some  love-songs,  an  elegant  Imitation  of  Horace  on  LucilivM,  a 
Satv'e  affainst  Man,  in  which  he  is  much  indebtctito  Boileau,  and  an  ESuay  on  Nothing, 
which  is  perhaps  his  best  performance. 

ROCHESTER.  Nathaniel.  1752-1881 ;  b.  Va. ;  merchant  at  Hillsbnro,  N.  C. :  maj. 
and  coumuss.gen.  in  tho  revolutionaiy  war.   He  led  the  forces  ^^<^^^^|^^rcd  Uie 
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British  gen.  McDonald  and  his  regiment  of  Scots  at  Wilmineton.  He  was  a  member  of 
tlM  coDvention  which  fnuned  the  constitiitioD  of  North  (^rolina.  Subttequootly  be 
removed  to  HarylnQd  and  engaged  in  mftDUfactuiing  at  Hngantown.  In  1800  hcbecame 
the  owMT  of  large  tracts  of  land  od  the  baaka  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  settled  iu 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whlcli  vas  named  in  bis  lionor. 

ROCHESTER,  UNIVERSITY  of,  in  the  city  of  Rochcater,  N.  Y. ;  a  BapUst  insli- 
tutioQ,  established  in  1850.  It  discarded  the  donnttory  eyetem  from  tlie  be^DDing.  and 
exercises  no  watch  over  students  out  of  recitation  hours.  Its  grounds,  which  are  duti- 
fully laid  out,  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  university  building  is  a  massive 
structure  of  dark  red  sandstone,  160  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  three  stories  Titgh.  It  has 
an  invested  fund  of  |212,000,  and  real  eetote  valued  at  |S78,000.  The  library,  fur  which 
a  flre-proof  building  is  provided,  contains  11,500  volumes,  and  the  geolt^cal  cabinets 
are  among  the  best  in  tiU  countiy.  Three  courses  of  stu^are  open  to  students — the 
classicsl,  the  scientiflc,  and  the  ecloctia  FrufesBors  in  9;  students,  146.  Martin 
B.  Andenoo,  U4.D.,  jveeldent,  ^ 

BD'OUET  (Lat.  roehetut,  or  nx^tettus),  a  portion  of  the  church  costume  of  bishops, 
abbots,  prelates,  canons  of  certain  privileged  cliapters,  and  some  other  dignitaries.  It  is 
usually  of  lawn  or  laoe,  and  is  of  uie  form  of  a  surplice,  but  with  close-fltting  sleeves. 
In  the  Latiu  church  its  use  is  veir  ancient,  although  its  form  has  varied  at  different 
times.  In  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  preserved  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  episcopal  costume,  the  rochet  was  ordered  to  be  worn  by  bieliops  in  the  com- 
munion service.  The  rochet,  however,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Is  often  done  by 
writers  on  clerical  costume,  with  the  dalmatic  and  tunic,  tight  and  close-fltting  vest- 
ments of  colored  silk,  worn  by  bishops  under  the  planeta  (q.vj. 

ROCHETTE,  DAsntA  RAOinL.  1790-1864;  b.  and  educated  at  Boui^;  in  Paris,  at 
the  8ge  of  21,  he  assisted  Ouizot  in  the  professorship  of  modem  history  in  1816;  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Satant  in  1810,  and  in  various  government  service  until  1838.  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission  to  the  Morea.  His  LecturM  on  Aitei&nt  Art, 
translated  into  English,  were  published  in  London,  1854. 

SOCK.  Though  popularly  restricted  to  masses  of  Indorated  matter,  this  term  Is 
extended  by  geologists  to  all  substancca  which  make  up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whether 
they  be  loose  and  friable  like  soil  and  sand,  or  compact  and  Indurated  like  limestone  and 
granite.  The  rocks  of  the  earUi'a  crust  will  be  found  described  under  the  heads 
Aqubous  and  Ionbotjs  Rocks,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

SOCK,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  ma^e  of  sugar,  sometimes  mixed  with  almonds  and 
various  finvorin?  materials.  The  sugar  is  first  boiled,  and  then  poured  out  upon  a  cold 
marble  slab,  and  worked  up  Into  a  rough  mass. — The  term  is  also  frequently  iippticd  to 
another  form  of  sweetmeat.  In  which  the  sugar,  whilst  hot  and  soft,  is  pulled  repeatedly 
over  a  smooth  iron  book,  until  it  becomes  wnite  and  porous.  This  is  also  flavored  with 
peppermint  or  other  essences. 

ROCK,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Minnesota,  ad'jining  Iowa,  watered  by  Rock  river,  and  Chan- 
snTsmbc  und  Beaver  creeks,  on  a  totnoh  of  Uie  Slouz  City  and  St.  Paul  nUIroad;  about 


is  fertile.  The  princifttl  productions  are  wheat,  com,  grass,  oata,  and  Uve  stock.  Co. 
sea^  LnTeme. 

BOCK,  a  s.  CO.  in  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Illinois;  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Western  Union,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroads.  Itisdraiued  by 
Turtle  and  Sugar  creeks,  and  bv  Rock  river,  which  runs  through  the  center  and  divides 
the  county;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '86,  88,828.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  abounds  in 
rich  prairie  land— that  lying  e.  of  the  river  being  known  as  Rock  prairie.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  tobacco,  hops,  wool,  grain,  and  honey  are  the  principal  products;  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  It  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  matfinety,  furniture,  carrbges  and  wagons,  also  flour 
mills.  Tne  county  has  some  flue  scenery,  and  hard  wood  is  abundant.  Co.  seat,  Jaucs- 
vllle. 

KOCKAIL  stands  on  a  sand- bank  in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean;  this  bank  h  nearly  100 
m.  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  The  rock  itself  is  situate  in  57°  85'  n.  lat.,  13°  40'  w, 
long,,  about  300  ra.  w.  of  north  Uist,  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  and  is  of  a  rounded  form. 
ri.-*ing  about  18  or  20  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  frequented  by  large  flocks  of  sea-birds,  and 
the  place  was  found  some  years  ago  to  be  surrounded  by  considerable  shoals  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  fish,  chiefiy  gadidm  and  pluroneetidcs.  A  company  was  formed  in  1861  to  carry 
on  a  fishery  at  the  ^ace;  but  the  supply  not  proving  so  great  aa  was  autidpated,  and  the 
distance  from  the  markets  being  very  considerable,  the  apcculatioa  proved  to  he  very 
unprofitable.  There  are  sUll  a  few  flsh  about  Rockall,  but  they  are  caught  by  private 
fishermen. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a  co.  of  w.  Virginia,  bounded  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  s.e.,  forms 
a  part  of  tlie  great  valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railrvmd;  and  drained  by  the  North,  South,  Calf  Pasture,  and  James  rivers-;  700  so. m.; 
pop.  'SO,  20.008.  The  surface  is  mountoUinti^,  with  forests  of  mfiidC^etilnttdiit;*ci^7(uul 
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tulip  trees.  Tbe  soil  Is  very  fertile;  main  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oate,  hay,  wool, 
tolHicco,  and  sorghum.  It  contaiiu  manufactories  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
and  tanneries  for  tanned  and  curried  leather,  and  numerous  flour  mills.  The  county 
derives  its  name  from  a  natural  arch  formed  of  rocks,  in  the  southern  part,  which  rises 
some  200  ft. .  and  spans  Cedar  creek.  The  James  River  canal  passes  tlirough  the  southern 
part.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

SOOE  BTTTTEB,  a  mineral  substance,  consisting  of  alum  (q.v.),  mixed  with  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  pasty  consistency,  and  appearing  as  an  exudation  oozing  out  of 
rocks  which  contun  alum.  It  is  always  greasy  to  the  touch,  but  is  often  hard  enough  lo 
exhibit  a  straight  foliated  fracture.  It  is  very  eanly  broken.  It  occurs  in  most  of  the 
phices  where  tuum  is  procured. 

ROCK  CASTLE,  a  co.  In  s.e.  central  Kentucl^;  drained  by  the  Rock  Castle  and 
Dick's  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  380  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80.  9,070—0,630  of  American  birth,  487  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  aud  heavily 
wooded ;  corn,  grass,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples ,  Bitomioous  coal  is  found.  Co. 
seat.  Mount  Yemon. 

SOCK,  COCK  OF  THK,  Rupiecla-  aumntia,  a  bird  of  the  order  irueuoret;  tribe  deTttirottra; 
family  piprida  (manakins,  etc.),  regarded  by  many  as  a  sub-family  of  ampeUdm.  Tbe 
ptpruia,  or  inanakins,  are  a  pretty  large  group  of  birds,  many  of  tliem  of  very  curious 
and  beautiful  plumage,  most  of  tliem  inhabitaats  of  America,  and  only  of  the  tropic&i 
parts  of  it.  Tney  have  the  bill  broad  at  tlie  base,  the  nostrils  at  tbe  side  nearly  hidden 
by  feathers;  tlie  wings  rather  short,  but  pointed;  the  tail  very  short  and  even;  tlie  legs 
{tar$i)  long  and  slender.  In  the  genus  rupieota,  the  bill  is  strong;  and  the  species  some- 
times called  roek-manai^ns  are  comparatively  lar^  birds,  having  a  double  vertical  crest* 
on  the  head,  with  the  feathers  disposed  in  a  fan-like  manner.  The  cock  of  the  ruck  is  a 
native  of  Ouiana  and  of  other  north-eastern  parts  of  South  AmericsL  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  briifht  orange-colored  plumage — the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  however,  being 
black,  an^  tbe  tail  tipped  with  yellow— its  large  crest  overhan^g  the  bill,  and  its  wary 
habits.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  inhabiting  rocky  places,  retiriug  into  a  hiding-place  during 
the  day,  and  coming  forth  to  feed  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  Tuc  tips  of  the  crcst-fealliers 
are  tinged  with  brown  and  yellow.  The  wing-coverts  and  upper  tail-coverta  are  loose 
flowing  phimes,  giving  a  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  birds.  The  size  is  atmut  that  of  a 
common  pigeon. — The  Peruvian  cock  of  the  rock  {R.  Perafdana)  is  less  brilliant  in 
pluDiage  than  the  Guiana  species. 

BOCK  GBTBTAL,  a  popular  and  partly  also  a  scientific  name  for  the  finest  and  purest 
quartz  (q.v.),  seldom  applied,  however,  to  small  crystals  which  are  mere  six-sided  pyra- 
mids, but  more  generally  to  tliose  in  wliich  the  six-sided  prism  is  vrell  developed.  Tlie 
mime  is  sometimes  limited  to  colorless  and  perfectly  transparent  quartz,  but  is  also  more 
rarely  cxteuded  to  that  which  is  violet  or  amethystine  {ameffij/tt,  q.v.),  red  (BohejiMin 
1-ubp  or  Sileitian  ruby),  wine-yellow  {eitrin  or  gold  topaz),  brown  or  smoky  (smoke  quartz, 
Cairngoim  stone),  etc.  The  beauty  of  specimens  of  rock  crysUd  is  sometimes  very  great. 
The  crystEils  are  sometimes  slender,  crossing;  and  penetrating  each  other  in  exquisite 
groups.  They  sonietiraes  inclose  other  subfitances,  which  are  beautifully  seen  through 
the  transparent  rock  crystal,  as  slender  hair-like  or  needle-like  crystals  of  faoniblenae, 
asliestus,  oxide  of  iron,  rutile  or  oxide  of  titanium,  oxide  of  manganese,  etc.,  and  such 
specimens  are  known  by  various  fanciful  names,  as  ThOi^a  hair-stoM,  Vmut'n  hair-Btone, 
VenHii's  peticiU,  Cuptd'a  net,  Cupid's  a}ToiC8,  etc. ;  and  sometinies  the  inclosed  substaiices 
are  small  spangles  of  irnn-glance,  or  crystids  of  iron  pyrites,  or  native  silver  in  feni>like 
leiives,  or  spangles  of  gold.  Very  large  crystals  of  perfectly  pure  rock  crystal  are  some- 
times found.  One  found  in  the  Alps,  and  which  was  among  the  treasures  carried  from 
Italy  by  the  French  in  IT97,  is  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  weighs  8  cwt.  Bock  crystal  was 
prized  by  the  ancients,  and  was  used  by  them,  as  it  still  is,  for  vases,  cups,  seals,  etc. 
An  important  modem  use  of  it  is  for  lenses  of  spectacles,  etc.,  its  liardness  Tendering  it 
much  less  liable  to  Iw  scratched  than  glass.  Lenses  of  rock  crystal  are  often  called  pObls 
lenses. 

ROCKOALE,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Geonria;  drained  by  tbe  Ocmulgee  river;  traversed 
by  the  Georgia  railroad;  180  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.  6,888—6,839  of  American  birth,  2,688  col* 
ored.  The  surface  Is  uneven  and  not  very  fertile.  The  coun^  was  foimcd  vithin  tiie 
last  ten  years.   Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  small  quantities.   Co.  seat,  Conyers. 

BOOEET,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ente^na  and 
belonging  to  the  genera  bratxiea,  n$ymbrium,  eryaimum,  hat^rea,  ht^eria,  etc.— Oabokn 
Rocket  (ftrtuntsa  eruca,  or  eruca  »itina)  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Austria,  with  stem 
2  ft.  high,  upright  and  branching;  tbe  leaves  smooth,  succulent,  cut,  and  toothed. 
When  in  flower,  it  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  disagreeable  smell ;  but  when  it  is  very 
young,  this  smell  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad,  for  which 
It  in  frequently  sown  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  was  formerly  cultivated  also  in 
Britain. — ^The  name  Gardeh  Rocket  is  also  given  to  AMpm's  matronaUa,  also  called 
Damn's  violet  (q.v.),  a  favorite  ornament  of  our  flower-border.— The -5"JBi:.low,  Rockkt 
of  our  flower-borders  is  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Attrb^^^^^^QlmifJ^sss).— 
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The  Wild  Rocket  (ttagmbrium  qffleiftale,  or  «rtf»imum  offidM^)  is  common  ia  Britain, 
and  is  sometimes  sown  and  used  as  a  spria'g  pot-lierb. 

XOCXEt  is  a  firearm  cupnble  of  taking  effect  at  a  long  range.  The  rocket  consists 
of  a  light  tubular  cusu  of  paateboard,  or  thin  metal,  charged  to  tlie  muzzle  with  a  coiopo- 
sUioD  consisting  of  saltpeter  68  parts,  sulphur  13  parts,  charcfml  or  mealed  powder  83 
parts.  This  composition  is  rammed  hard  ioto  the  case,  the  ccDier  Ijfing  left  void.  To 
the  rocket  is  attached  a  loug  stick,  which  serves  (like  the  tail  of  ^  kite)  to  straighten  its 
course.  See  Fthotecbnt.  When  lighted  at  the  end  the  stream  iif  gases  propels  the 
mass  on  the  principle  expl^ned  under  Barkbb's  Mill.  As  a  mere  firework,  rockettf 
are  made  of  a  few  ounces  in  weight:  as  intended  to  throw  light  upon  a  town  or  aliostile 
work,  they  average  from  i  lb.  to  2  lb.  These  light  rockets  were  improved  by  sir 
William  Congreve,  who  so  contrived  them,  that,  when  over  the  necessary  point  the 
rocket  discharged  a  number  of  light  balls,  which  bortied  in  ihe  air  for  several  minutes 
"Hth  great  brilTiancy,  while  others  at  the  same  point  released  small  parachutes,  which 
.istaiued  a  bright  light  for  a  still  longer  time.  But  sir  William  Congreve  did  more:  he 
:oDverted  the  rocket  into  a  terrible  weapon  of  war,  with' ranees  which  no  ordnauce  of 
that  day  could  attain.  Discanling  the  small  sizes,  he  made  l^lb.,  18-lb.,  and  83-lb. 
Tock^,  wUi^  he  chu'^ed  with  caniater-ehot,  bullets,  and  other  missiles.  The  stick  for 
a  83-lb.  rocket  is  18  ft.  in  len^,  and  the  maximum  range  8,500  yards,  llie  range  CiUi 
be  also  Increased  by  dischargmg  the  rocket  fh>m  a  cannon,  with  a  time^fuse  to  ignite  it 
at  the  cannon's  utmost  range,  when  the  rocket  commences  its  own  course.  As  niissUes, 
these  rockets  are  found  to  annoy  most  seriously  the  defenders  in  uBy  fortified  worli, 
and,  in  a  bombatdmeot,  the^  speedily  set  houses  and  buildings  on  fire.  In  the  field, 
also,  the  plunging,  ricochettmg  moUon  of  the  rocket  greatly  duturba  both  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  Coi^reve  rockets  were  first  tried  on  actual  service,  and  «ith  fatal  effect, 
at  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  in  1807.  One  great  advantage  in  a  rocket  ia,  that  it  has  no 
recoil  against  the  stand  from  which  it  is  fired;  the  largest  rocket  may  therefore  be  dis- 
char^uwithout  danger  from  tlie  smallest  boat ;  consequbotly.  In  naval  attacks  on  mari- 
time fortresses,  a  flotilla  of  rocket-boats  is  a  very  common  auxiliary.  For  the  use  of 
rockets  in  shipwrecks,  see  Life  Mortabs  and  Rockets. 
ROCK  FISH.    See  Wrasse. 

BOCOOBD,  a  city  of  Illinois,  on  the  Bock  river.  93  m.  w.n.w.  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Galena  railway.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  country,  with  couaty  biiildiDgs, 
6  banks,  5  newspapers,  I6'churches,  and  factories  supplied  with  water-power  by  Uio 
river.    Pop.  70,  11,049. 

ROCKFORD  (ante),  a  city  in  n.  Illinois,  incorporated  1853;  called  the  "forest  city;" 
pop.  '80.  13,088.  It  is  on  the  Freeport  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  raitrnad, 
tlie  termini  of  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  branch,  and  tlie  Chicago  and  Iowa  railroads. 
It  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  many  fine  residences,  and  is  supplied  witli  water  by  the  Holly 
system,  at  a  cost  of  f335,000.  The  water-woiJis  are  supplied  from  springs,  and  the 
water  is  raised  by  machinery  which  pumps  8.000.000  galls,  of  water  in  34  hours,  running 
at  the  rate  of  89  revolutions  per  minute,  through  21  m.  of  pipe.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  and  the  Rockford  Hydraulic  company  have  built  a 
dam  across  it  800  ft.  loner.  It  has  6  banks— 4  national,  1  state,  and  a  private  bank,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  Jl, 850,000.  It  has  public  schools;  the'^Rockford  seminary  for 
girls,  founded  1849;  a  fine  museum  and  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  coins,  precious 
stones,  and  geological  specimens;  a  public  library  of  10,000  vols. ;  a  monthly  magazine; 
and  8  Insurance  companies.  Its  manufactures  are  important;  embracing  as  leading 
industries  tlie  manufacture  of  reapers,  mowers,  paper,  flour,  cotton  batting,  seamless 
bags,  and  yam,  furniture,  woolen  goods,  malleable  iron,  pumps,  etc.  Among  the  manu- 
factories is  a  watch  factoiT,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  an  oatmeal  fiuitory,  and  works 
for  machine  and  mill  casting. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  co.  In  extreme  B.e.  New  Hampahire,  adjoininjr  Massachusefts; 
bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic;  drained  by  the  Lamprey  and  Piscataqua  rivers;  inlersected 
by  tlie  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Concord  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  Mancfacsler  and  Law- 
rence railroads;  700  sa.m. ;  pop.  '80,  49,062—46,118  of  American  birth.  The  surface  ia 
rugged  and  fairly  ferule;  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  hay,  daiiy  products,  and  maple  sugar, 
are  the  staples.   Co.  seats,  Portsmouth  and  Exeter. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  n.  co.  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Vir^nia  border,  Intersected  by 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad;  drained  by  the  Dan  and  Haw  rivers;  600  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  21,744.  The  surface  Is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is 
feritle.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  honey,  butter,  and 
cattle.    It  contains  13  manufactories  of  chewing  tobacco.    Co.  seat.  Weutworth. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Virginia;  drained  by  the  Shenandoah  and  its 
branches:  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  milroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  29,567—29,368  of  American  birth;  8,430  colored.  The  county  lies  in  a  valley,  and 
on  the  &e.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains;  the  soil  is  very  rich ;  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.   Co.  seat,  Harrisonburg. 

ROCKINGHAM.  Charles  Watbon  WENTWORTH.  Marquis  of.  1780:83;  created 
earl  of  Halton  in  tlie  Irish  peerage  in  1750.  He  immediatdy  enU^^^^^^^^CM^ 
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He  wna  a  constitutional  whig,  and  though  not  a  man  of  marked  talent  bad  a  great 
political  influence  on  account  of  his  wealUi,  hia  family  connection,  and  his  known  mode- 
ration. He  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime-minister  1765-66,  and  again  from 
tlie  resignation  of  lord  Nortli  In  1783  till  his  own  deftth.  Under  ids  administration  the 
stamp  act  was  repealed;  the  repeal  being  joined  to  an  act  asserting  the  power  of  par- 
liament over  the  colonies. 

BOGXIirO-STOHXB,  or  LooGAns,  are  lar^e  masses  of  rock  so  finely  poi&ed  08  to  move 
backward  and  forward  with  the  slightest  impulse.  Tliey  occur  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try. Some  of  them  appear  to  be  natural,  others  artificial ;  the  latter  necm  to  have  been 
formed  by  cutting  away  a  mass  of  rock  round  the  center-point  of  its  tmsc.  The  former 
are  chiefly  cranitic  rocks,  in  which  feldspar  and  porphyry  are  abundantly  pnpsent;  and 
these  ingredients  becoming  rapidly  decomposed,  aud  the  dust  and  sand  washed  away  by 
rains,  what  was  formerly  a  Boiia  rock,  soon  asBumes  the  appearance  of  a  group  oi 
irregularly-shuped  pillars,  having  a  rhomboidal  horizontal  section,  and  separated  into 
portions  by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures.  As  decay  proceeds,  the  edges  of  the  bloclia 
forming  the  pillar  ore  first  attacked  aud  disappear,  as  u  also  the  case  with  greenstone  aud 
basalt,  and  the  pillar  now  becomes  a  pile  of  two  or  more  spheroidal  rocks,  resting  one 
upon  the  other.  Should  a  niasis  of  rock  be  so  situated  as  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  in 
spite  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  base  or  point  of  support,  a  rocking-etone  or  loggan 
is  the  result.  For  an  exposition  of  the  principle  regulating  the  stability  of  equilibrium 
of  rucking-stones,  see  Stability.  Various  explanations  have  h&m  given  of  the  uties  of 
these  singular  obi«cts.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  veir  early  times  for 
purposes  of  divinutioti,  the  number  of  vibrations  deteimining  the  oiacie;  hence  it  came 
to  be  Ix'lievud  that  sanctity  was  acquired  by  walking  round  them. 

Some  rocking-stuues  occur  near  to  remains  of  uucient  foitiScations,  wbicb  seems  to 
bear  out  a  statement  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Osfiun,  that  the  bards  walked  round  the 
stone  singing,  and  made  it  move  ns  sn  oriicle  of  the  fate  of  luttle.  In  Qreece,  rockiug- 
stones  occur  as  fuuera)  monuments,  and  are  generally  found  on  conspicuous  places  near 
tlie  sea.  KockiDg-stoueB  are  numerous  in  Toikshire,  Dert^shire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales. 
One  near  Land's  End,  tn  Cornwall,  has  been  computed  to  weigh  no  less  than  90  tons. 
Near  Warton  Crag,  Lancashire,  are  no  less  than  seven  of  these  stones.  In  Scotland, 
they  occur  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkmichael,  Dron,  and  Abemethy,  Perthshire,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Eells,  Kirkcudbriglitshire.  In  IreUuid  they  are  found  in  many  places;  one 
situated  at  a  place  called  Islanilmagce,  on  Brown's  bay,  is  popularly  bclievca  to  acquire 
a  rocking  tremulous  motion  at  the  approach  of  sinners  and  malefactors. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Mis'iissippi  river, 
drained  hy  Rock  river,  cnused  by  the  railroads  centering  at  Rock  island  (q.T.);  about 
876  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 88,815—27,914  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  somewhat  uneven. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  ore  com,  wheat,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat. 
Bock  Island. 

SOCK  tSSJjm,  a  city  of  Illinois,  at  Ae  fbot  of  the  upper  rapids  on  the  Hlsdssimti. 
opposite  Davenport,  Iowa,  8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  181  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Vai- 
cngo.  The  Mississippi  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge,  and  the  island  from  whidi 
the  town  is  named  has  been  selected  as  we  site  of  a  nattonal  armorv.  A  dam  across  a 
portion  of  the  river  gives  water-power  for  many  manufactories.  Fop.  *00,  5,180;  '70, 
7,890. 

ROCK  ISLAND  (ante),  the  co.  seat  of  Rock  Island  co.,on  the  Chicago,  Bock  Inland 
and  Pacific,  the  Chicago  and  Southwestern,  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island,  and  tlie  West- 
ern Union  railroads;  pop.  '80,  It, 660.  It  is  opposite  the  w.  end  of  Rock  island,  which  is 
a  heavily  timbered  island  of  about  1000  acres,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  having 
an.,  armory  and  arsenal.  The  armory  Is  meant  to  he  the  central  armory  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  include,  when  completed,  ten  immense  stone  workshops  run  b^  tlie  Moliue 
water-power.  Some  of  the  workshops  are  already  finished.  Bock  Island  is  a  railroad 
center,  which,  with  its  situation  on  the  river,  makes  it  the  shipping  point  for  Uie  region 
near.  A  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  herewaserectedat  acost  of  about  $1,800,000.  The 
upper  rapids  run  from  8  m.  Ixdow  to  16  m.  above  Moline.  The  great  dam  at  that  point 
furnishes  a  water-power  said  to  be  equal  to  the  combined  water  i>ower  of  New  England. 
Tlie  manufticturing  interests  are  important  and  rapidly  growing.  Among  them  are 
lumber-mills,  cotton-mills,  breweries,  machine-shops,  foundries,  mannfactones  of  gloss, 
tools,  etc.  Bock  Island  has  schools,  churches,  hanks,  S  newspapers,  a  Swedish  Lutheran 
college,  etc. 

ROCKLAND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  bordered  on  the  e.  by  Tappan  bay,  a  part  of 
the  Hudson  river,  on  the  e.w.  by  New  Jersey;  crossed  by  the  New  York,  Laiie  Erie 
and  Western,  and  tlie  Northern  New  Jersey  railroads;  intersected  by  the  Ramapo  and 
Hackensack  rivers,  which  rise  here;  208  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  87,690.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Ramapo  mountains  in  the  w.  part  are  bleak  and 
barren,  with  some  elevations  of  1000  ft. ;  in  the  e.  the  Highlands  extend  along  the  Hud- 
son. Granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  red  sandstone  are  found  here,  the  latter  tieing 
extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes.  Brick  and  lime  are  manufactured,  and  the 
agricultural  intcrosts  arc  small;  liay,  butter,  and  corn  are  the  main  woductions.  Co. 
seat,  ChLTkstown.  Digi„.edbyGoOgle 
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moOTIiAlB,  a  t  in  M^ne,  (m  the  w.  side  of  Peoobecot  bay,  40  m.  8.e.  of  Augusta. 
It  has  a  broad  and  cteep  Itarb9r,  and  80  Ume-kUns,  making  1,300,000  casks  of  lime  yea^, 
chiefly  shipped  to  Boston  fuid  New  York.  Its  commerce  employs  18  ships,  40  barks  and 
brigs,  and  150  schooners.  It  has  8  banks,  2  newspapers,  8  churches^  etc.  Pop.  '60, 
7.816;  in  '70,  7,074. 

,  ROCKLAND  (ante),  co.  seat  of  Enox  Co.,  Ke.,  on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  railroad,  40 
m,  8.e.  of  AugiiBia.  Wiipbuilding  is  extensively  carried  oa.  Among  tlie  manufactures 
are  boots  and  shoes,  carnages,  haraeaees,  machinery,  and  tools.  A  guvernment  building 
for  a  custom-house  and  post-office  was  erected  in  1874-75.  Water  is  brought  24  m.  by 
a  ccelly  system  of  water-works.  There  is  a  court-house  and  a  public  library.  The  city 
was  set  off  from  Thomaston  in  1648  as  East  ThomastoA,  took  Its  present  name  in  1850, 
and  became  at^ty  in  1854.  ^ 

XOGKIAKD  tAZB,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  la.  Rockland  co.,  N.  T.,  80  m.  n. 
New  York  city,  1  m.  ircni  the  Hudson,  and  100  ft.  above  its  surface.   It  is  celebrated 
for  furnishing  300,000  tons  of  pure  ice,  annually  harvested  by  about  1000  men,  tot  the 
supply  of  New  York,  and  for  export. 

BOOKLDIO,  Motdla,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  cod  and  haddock  family  (aa^dat),  having 
an  elongated  body,  compressed  toward  the  tail ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  very  B%htly  elevated, 
and  very  delicate :  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  fins  long,  continued  almost  to  the  tail 
fin.  Beveral  species  are  found  on  the  British  coasts,  and  are  distinguished  among  other 
things  by  the  numbeo'  of  their  barbules,  three,  four,  or  Ave.  'Hie  largest  of  them  is 
never  more  than  10  or  20  in.  long;  the  smdles^  the  Uaokbbbl  Midob  (JT  tftowu),  only 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  None  of  the  species  is  much  regarded  by  fishermen,  one 
reason  being  that  decomposition  takes  place  veir  rapidly  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
water,  although  when  quite  fresh,  they  are  not  bad  lor  the  table.  A 

&OCK-OIL.  See  Naphtha. 

ROCKPORT,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
road; pop.  "TO,  4,480.  It  has  churches,  schools,  a  newspaper,  banks,  hotels,  and  a  public 
library.  There  ore  granite  quarries.  The  chief  occupations  are  fishing  and  farming. 
Pigeon  Cove,  a  summer  resort,  is  in  Rockport. 

BOCK  BXVXB  rises  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  and  runs  s.w.  into 
Illinois,  thence  s.w.,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi  3  m.  below  Rock  island.  Its 
course  of  300  m.  is  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fer^e  regions  in  the  world, 
known  as  the  "  Rock  River  Country."  Its  frequent  falls  give  abundant  water-power, 
and  it  is  crossed  by  13  lines  of  railway. 

BOCK-BOSE.   See  Cistub. 

BOCK-BALT  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  occurring  as  a  mineral  and  in  a  solid 
form.  It  is  always  mixed  with  various  impurities.  It  is  found  massive  or  OTstalllzed, 
its  crystals  generally  cubes,  its  masses  very  often  eitlier  granular  or  fibrous.  It  is  white, 
Ray>  or,  owing  to  the  presence  of  impuntiea,  more  rarely  red,  violet,  blue,  or  striped. 
For  its  chemical  and  other  qualities,  see  Salt.  It  is  a  very  extensively-difFused  mtneraJ, 
and  in  some  places  forms  great  rock  and  even  mountain  masses.  A  hill  of  rock-salt  near 
Montserrat,  in  Spain,  is  600  ft.  high.  The  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  is 
formed  of  rock-salt.  The  Indus,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  forces  its  way  tlirouffh 
hills  of  rock-salt,  rising  in  clifiEa  100  ft.  above  the  river.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
rock-salt  is  found  in  beds  under  tlie  soil  or  other  rocks.  Those  of  Cheshire  in  England 
are  particular^  oelebrated,  as  at  present  yielding  almost  all  the  salt  used  in  Britain,  great 
part  of  which  is  pumped  from  them  in  the  form  of  brine.  Part  is  also  obtained  by 
mining,  as  at  Northwich.  Tiie  mines  nf  Wieliczka  in  Poland  are  of  great  extent.  The 
workings  are  at  depths  varying  from  300  to  740  ft.,  and  the  salt  at  the  deepest  working 
is  the  purest.  Some  of  the  clmmbera  in  the  mines  are  said  to  be  800  ft.  high.  Blasting 
by  gunpowder  is  often  necessary  in  the  mining  operations.  The  mines  give  employment 
to  1200  or  1400  workmen;  and  they  have  been  wrought  for  centuries.  Vast  quantities 
of  rodc-aalt  occur  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  Caramanla  and 
Arabia,  rock-salt  is  sometimes  used  for  building  houses,  the  dryness  of  tlie  climate 
rendering  its  solubility  unimportant— The  salt  which  crystallizeB  on  the  maigina  and 
bottoms  of  salt  takes  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  rock-salt.  Concendng  the  salt  of 
the  ocean,  the  salt  found  In  many  desert  regitma  as  an  eflenreseence  on  the  ground  or  on 
rocks,  the  salt  with  wldch  sandstone  and  other  rocks  are  impt^poated,  etc.,  see  S<u.t. 

BOCK-BOAF,  a  mineral  consisting  of  slUca,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  water,  the 
silica  nearly  one-half,  the  alumina  and  the  water  sometimes  nearly  each  one-fourth  of 
the  whole.  It  is  earthy,  easily  broken,  black  or  nearly  so,  very  soft,  and  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  valued  by 
painters  for  crayons.  It  is  ffiund  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
occurs  in  trap  rocks  in  the  isle  of  Skye.    It  is  only  found  massive. 

ROCKYILLE,  a  village  in  Vernon,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  on  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  Central  railroads;  pop.  "70, 
about  5,000.  It  has  churches,  schools,  hotels,  a  newspaper,  gas  and  water  works.  There 
■re  savcT^  woolen-miUs  and  other  factories,  for  whioi,  tlie  wato^i^om^wim^lSmbr 
Hockanum  river.  ^ 
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BOCKWAIX,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas.  dnUned  by  In-ancbee  of  the  SaUne  and  Trini^ 
liTers;  about  200  sq.m.;  pop.  *80.  2.084—9,952  of  Amerioan  Urth.  The  surfaoe  b 
mostly  rolling  prairie.  The  soil  is  ferUle.  The  priuo^  produotiona  ue  wheat  and 
ooTD.  Co.  seat,  Kockwall. 

BOCE'WOBE,  an  ornamental  structure  often  introduced  Into  gardens,  for  the  cultl- 
^ion  of  planb;  eucli  as  ^row  on  or  iimougst  rocks.  It  is  made  of  rough  blocks  of  stone 
rudely  piled  togellier,  witli  earlh,  etc.  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  is  very  difficult  of  con- 
struction: and  too  often,  after  much  expcDsu,  it  has  a  paltry  and  ridiculous  appearance. 

BOCKT  MOTTHTAIVS,  that  portion  ot  the  great  raugcs  of  mountains  in  the  centnil 
and  western  portious  of  North  America  which  lies  in  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions,  u  cnutiuuBtion  of  the  Coriiilleras  of  Mexico,  between  tlie  Pacific  ocean  and 
105°  w.  long.,  and  reaching  from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  the  United  States  the 
Bocky  mountidns  extend  over  a  breadth  of  1000  m.,  and  cover  an  area  of  980,000  sq. 
miles.  From  lat.  S2"  to  40^  n.,  the  ranges  hear  nearly  n.  and  s. ;  between  lat  40°  imd  45°  n., 
their  course  is  n.w. ;  then,  after  a  more  northerly  bend,  tliey  lieep  a  course  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Pacific,  with  many  detached  ranges  and  peaks,  one  of  wlilcli,  mount  Elins, 
lat,  61°  n.,  long.  141°  w,,  is  17,800  ft,  high,  and  marks  the  iwundary-iine  of  longitude 
between  Alaska  and  the  British  possessions.  Mount  Shasta,  in  the  coast-range  in  North 
California,  is  14,000  ft.  high;  Fremont's  peak,  near  tlie  western  lM)undai7  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Colorado  rivers,  is  13,670  feet.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia, mount  Brown,  lat.  68°,  is  16,000  ft. ;  and  mount  Hooker.  15.700  feet.  Tlie  passes 
have  elevations  of  6,000  to  7,000  ft. ,  and  a  vast  territory  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  forms  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Pacific  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  Hud- 
son's Imy.  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whose  head-watem  are  often  interlocked;  but 
between  tlie  eastern  and  western  ranges  lie  the  territory  of  Utah  and  the  state  of  Nevada, 
in  wliich  are  large  rivers  having  no  oilier  outlets  than  lakes,  generally  salt,  as  Great  Salt 
lake  iu  Utah,  and  Humboldt's  lake,  the  outlet  of  Humlioldt's  river,  in  Nevada.  The 
tops  of  tlie  higher  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  their  lower  regions 
auount  with  artemeslas,  odoriferous  plants,  and  sunflowers.  The  rocks  are  metamor- 
phic  gneiss,  granites,  fmrpbyrlcs,  mica  and  talcose  slate^  and  gold-bearing  quartz,  with 
deposits  of  mercury,  silver,  carboniferous  limestone,  coal,  and  petroleum.  Anthracite 
has  been  found  near  the  gold-mines  of  Banta  F€,  and  copper  in  New  Mexico. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  (anie).  E.Tp1oration3  and  surveys  of  the  vast  extent  of 
elevated  plateaus,  and  the  many  separate  nmges  of  this  mountain  system,  have  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  government  with  excecdmg  thoroughness.  Cclorndo,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  with  the  portion  of  tlie  range  which  traverses  tliem,  have  nearly 
complete  scientific  surveys,  including  their  topographical  and  geologic  features.  The 
parts  of  the  range  in  Icuho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  WashingtOD  territories 
are  less  advanced  iu  their  surveys,  which  are  stillln  progress.  Tlie  first  oomprehen^e 
exploration  of  this  central  part  of  the  continent  was  made  by  capts.  Lewis  and  CInrte 
in  1808-6  under  the  direction  of  president  Jefferson,  in  connection  with  their  explora- 
tion of  the  upper  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  rivers.  Mnj.  Z.  M.  Pike  in  1805-7  trav- 
ersed the  plams  to  Pike's  penk  (named  after  him),  discovered  (he  bead-waters  of  the 
Arkansas  in  the  heart  of  the  range  in  Colorado,  and  crossed  into  the  great  basin  on  the 
w,  side  of  the  range.  In  1819^^  col.  B.  H.  Long  was  sent  with  a  party  to  make  a 
Bcleniiflc  survey  of  the  same  region;  the  peak  n.w,  of  Denver  was  named  m  his  honor. 
The  real  first  explorers  of  all  Ihe  great  Interior  parts  of  the  continent  were  the  hnntets 
and  trappers  employed  by  the  British  and  American  fur  companies,  the  latter  operating 
from  St.  Louts,  The  most  extensive  explorations  by  any  one  scientific  party,  however, 
were  made  in  the  three  expeditions  led  by  col.  John  C.  Fremont  under  government 
authority.  The  first  In  the  winter  of  1843-48  made  a  survey  of  the  South  pass  and  dis- 
covered the  Wind  River  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  Fremont  ascended  and 
measured,  and  it  received  his  name.  The  secwd  expedition  started  In  M^,  184S.  and 
exfrfored  the  route  by  Bridger's  ^ass  over  the  mountains,  located  the  Great  Bwdn  of  Salt 
lake,  and  crossed  to  the  Columbia  river,  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Basin.  In 
1846  gen.  P.  Kearney  traversed  the  Rocky  mountains  with  a  military  party  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  returned  overland  in  1847.  Fremont's  last  explorations  were  in  1848  up  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Santa  Fe  and  thence  across  the  great  chain  w.  to  the  Great  Basin.  In 
'  185S  the  government  ordered  extensive  surveys  in  the  Rocky  mountain  country,  the 
results  of  which  are  contained  In  18  vols,  of  maps  and  reports.  These  were  tlie  bnscs  of 
the  support  ^ven  by  the  government  to  the  construction  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  railway 
1866-70.  The  U.  S.  scientific  surveys  completed  and  In  progress,  under  the  direction  of 
prof,  Hayden,  I.  W.  Powell,  Clarence  King,  and  other  abhi  scientists,  will  be  almost 
unequaled  in  their  completeness.  The  search  for  the  precious  metals  also  fills  the  region 
with  an  advance  corps  of  unscientific  explorers. 

The  vastness  of  area  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  their  erratic  and  widely  separated 
ranges,  spurs,  and  groups  of  mountains,  and  the  extent  of  the  great  plateaus  at  high 
elevations,  impress  the  mind  far  more  than  their  picturesquenees  or  scenic  character. 
The  Andes  ia  South  America  form  a  much  loftier  and  narrower  chain.  Pei-sons  famil- 
iar with  them,  or  with  the  Alps,  find  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky  mounjltuns  relatiTely 
tame.  Travelers  hj  the  Union  I^ciflc  railway  wluch  gains  t^,|^^4^^t|p@fi4  ^Tids 
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at  Bridger'B  -"pas^."  at  an  altitude  of'  7,000  ft,  are  astonUlted  to  see'a  brood  roUing 
gravelly  plain  stretcliing  avay  on  all  sides,  and  the  mountains  forming  the  horiznd 
apparently  of  no  great  lici^t.  Kisiug  from  a  base  of  plains  4,0OJ  to  6,U00  ft.  above  the 
Bea,  the  mountains  only  begin  at  those  levels. 

Tliti  Bocky  mountains  are  the  summit  divide  of  North  America,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  cluiin  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  At  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  sinking  to  a 
minimum  elevation  of  lOO  ft.  above  the  sea,  they  increase  iu  height  north^roid  through 
Ccutnil  America,  where  their  well-watered  summits,  on  the  Pncitic  side  in  Costa  Rioi, 
have  the  most  delightful  of  climates.  In  Guatemala  tliey  rise  into  the  volcanic  elevations 
of  Fuego  and  Agua,  18,000  and  14,000  ft.  bigli  respectiTcly ;  and  thence  hitoMexico,where, 
in  lilt.  19",  the  chain  U  300  ni.  wide  and  rises  iuio  the  loftiest  elevations  of  tlie  conliuent, 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  running  e.  and  w..  forming  the  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  17,- 
540  ft. ;  Orizaba,  17,176  fl. ;  Toluca,  16,610  ft. ;  and  UlaccihuatI,  lfi,705  feet.  IS'orth  of 
this  loftiest  part,  between  the  easturu  and  the  wesveru  declivities  of  the  great  mountain 
mass,  is  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  a  comptiiatively  level  plain  from  8,000  to  6,000  ft.  above 
the  sea  (averaging  5,000  ft)  extending  from  the  city  of  Mexico  1800  m.  northerly  to  the . 
United  States  line,  of  a  width  varying  from  200  to  500  miles.  Sm  Mexico.  The 
highest  part,  or  main  chain,  where  it  enters  the  United  States  from  western  Chihuahua, 
is  known  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  is  there  180  m.  in  breadth,  of  purely  mountnin 
country,  the  highest  parts  of  which  are  about  8,000  fl.  above  tJie  sea.  The  eastern 
slopes  are  well-watered  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  the  grape  are  grown  on  the  lower 
parts.  The  Sierra  Madre  mountuns  spread  into  a  number  Iffanching  ranges  in 
Arizona,  difficult  to  classify;  nowhere  rising  into  mountains  of  so  great  height  ns  iu 
BDUthem  Mexico  or  Colorado,  and  forming  elevated  plateaus  of  a  more  irregular  char* 
acter  than  those  of  Mexico.  The  easterly  side  of  tlie  chain  where  it  enters  New  Mexico 
has  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.,  increasing  northwardly  to  the  Colorado  line, 
near  the  source  of  tlie  Rio  Grande,  where  many  pealis  rise  to  14,000  feet  Through 
Culorado  the  range  maintains  a  grand  elevation.  Here  the  U.  S.  surveys  have  been 
must  cluhorutc,  and  the  attention  given  to  tlie  country  by  the  discoveries  of  great  num- 
bera  of  mines,  and  ready  access  afforded  by  railways,  have  made  this  state  tlie  most 
noted  for  the  study  of  the  mountains.  See  Colokado.  The  streams  which  flow  e.  to  the 
Mississippi  and  6.w.  to  the  gulf  of  California  rise  In  uiow^covered  ranges  inclosing  a 
Bj'stem  01  "  parks"  which  have  given  the  name  of  "  the  park  system"  to  uiiB  part  of  the 
Itocky  mountains.  Tt  is  bounded  n.  by  the  Laramie  plain,  e.  hy  the  great  plains,  w, 
by  the  cafion-riftcd  plateaus  of  tlie  Colorado,  and  on  the  s.  mL't:ge8  into  the  valley  of  ttie 
upper  Rio  Grande.  Korth  park  is  the  basin  of  the  head  streams  of  the  North  foi-k  of  the 
Flatte;  Middle  park  is  the  basin  of  the  sources  of  Blue  river  (the  North  fork  of  Grand 
river)  flowing  to  the  Colorado;  Sooth  park  is  the  basin  of  the  sprii^  of  the  South 
I^atte,  and  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Arkansas;  and  Ban  Luis  park  the  basin 
at  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  these  parks  lie  at  elevations  from  6.000  to  7,000 
ft.  above  tlic  sea,  and  gather  the  dmiuage  of  the  snowy  ranges  to  carry  them  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexito  on  the  e.  and  the  gulf  of  California  on  the  west  For  geologic  and  topo- 
grapliiciil  surveys  of  this  region  see  Coloeado  and  New  Mexico.  The  easterly  range 
Va  view  from  Denver  is  called  the  Colorado  range;  its  continuation  n.  forms  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  range;  w.  nf  the  Middle  and  North  parks  is  the  Park  range.  The  Colorado 
range  by  a  westward  trend  connects  at  mount  Lincoln  with  the  Park  range,  and  divides 
North  park  &om  Middle  park.  The  Park  range,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  great  pla- 
teaus of  the  head-watCTS  <n  the  Colorado  w.  of  Middle  park,  becomes  a  middle  range  fur- 
ther s..  mid  lies  e.  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  A  third  range,  having  its  n.  head 
in  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  becomes  the  westerly  range.  Its  n.  parts  take  the 
name  bawateh  range,  and  the  southeni  the  San  Juan  range.  It  has  more  elevations 
reaching  to  14,000  ft,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  United  States, 
South  of  tlteSawatch  range  the  country  is  broken  into  great  mountain  masses  too  isolated 
to  suggnta  range.  The  Pike's  peak  group  is  the  most  north-easterly  group  of  this  char- 
acterrxbe  following  table  gives  the  altitudes  of  the  main  elevations  of  these  ranges: 


Feet. 


Oray's  peak,  Colorado  range   14,341 

Torrey  speak,    '*         "    14,336 

Mount  Evans,     "         "    14.380 

Long's  peak,      "         "    14,271 

Mount  Guvot     "         "   13,565 


Feet. 


Mount  Cliavano,  Sawatch  range. . . .  14.093 

Castle  peak.  Elk  mountain  range., .  14,119 

Capital  mountain,  "           "...  13,977 

Snowmass   "       "           "...  13.970 

Pyramid  peak,      "           "...  18,885 


Mount  Lincoln,  Park,    "    14,2971  Greenhorn  Mt„  Wet  Mt      "   ...  12,280 

BufEalo  peak,       "       "   18,6411  Oarlaud  peak.  Sangre  de  Christo 

Mount  PoweU.     "       "    18,898!       range   14.800 

Pike's  peak  14.1471  Crestone,  Sangre  deChristo  range, .  14,238 

Mount  Harvard,  Sawatch  range         14.375i  Mount  Tliomae,  Sierra  Blanca range  11.486 

Mount  Elbert        "         "   . . . .  14,851 1  Mount  Wilson,  San  Juan  mountains  14.280 

La  Plata,  "         "    ....  14,811 1  Unkarpagri,   '  14,335 

Massim  mountain,  "  "  ....  14.298 i  Mount  Sniffles,  "  "  "  14,168 
Mount  Autoro,  "  "  . .  - .  14,245 ,  Mount  Eolus.  "  "  "  14,054 
Mount  Princeton.    "         "   ....  14,196  Handle's  peak,  "     "         "  IA997 

Mount  Yale.  "         "   ....  14,187  RioGrandepyramii"|^^(3oO' 

Holy  Cross  mountain.        "   ....  14,176  Mount  Osa,       «  fflQiJk^edby  v^tjw 
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North  of  Colorado  and  on  the  Ihie  of  the  Union  Pacific  r^lway,  there  is  a  Teladvcly 
low  port  of  the  great  chain,  which  was  formerlr  knowiv  by  the  names  at  its  lowest 
points,  as  South  pass,  Bridger's  pass,  etc.  The  Union  Pacmc  railway  took  the  latter. 
The  Black  hills  are  the  m(wt  easterly  outlying  spur  of  the  range  n.  of  these  passes.  The 
main  chain  trends  n.w.,  and  spreads  over  aa  area  800  m.  wide  in  Wyoming;  its  easterly 
ranges  in  the  w.  part  of  that  territory  tAlting  the  names  Big  Horn  mountains  and  Wind 
lUver  mountains.  The  greatest  elevation  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
mnge  are  at  the  Three  Tetons,  near  the  w.  line  of  Wyoming,  s.  of  the  National  park  at 
the  nead  of  the  Yellowstone.  See  National  Pabk  of  thb  Yellowstone.  On  the 
n.  side  of  the  Snake  river,  in  Idaho,  the  ranee  develops  a  volcanic  chantcter  up  tu 
recent  times.  Isolated  and  exceedingly  irr^ubr  and  Icatjr  unlifts  fill  tii«  whole  of  cen- 
tral Idaho,  and  neiuiy  all  of  Montana.  (See  those  territories.)  South  of  the  great  ^-al- 
ley  through  which  tlie  Union  Puciflc  nulw^  is  Md  there  are  the  lofty  and  isolalud 
ranges  named  Walisatch  and  Uiuta.  The  former  is  the  most  abrupt  elevation  on  tlie 
eastern  border  of  the  great  basin.  Its  western  slopes  drain  into  the  Jordan  river  and 
,  Grent  Salt  Lake,  and  its  uasterQ  elopes  into  the  Colorado.  Its  greatest  elevations.  Twin 
peaks.  Lone  peak,  and  mount  Nebo,  are  about  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  as  their 
summits  are  not  more  than  ao  m.  from  tJie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  4,S0O  ft.  above  the  sea. 
tiiey  form  a  peculiar  gronp  which  arrests  and  attracts  the  moisture  from  the  air  currents 
of  Uioae  regions  and  coueeatrates  upon  their  heads  an  amount  of  snow-fall  in  the  winter 
greateriliAn  upon  any  other  part  of  tlie  Rocky  mountun  in  the  United  Statea  Near 
the  sources  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Jordan  the  avalanches  and  snow-slides  ore 
more  frequent  and  dangerous  than  elaewhere.  The  Uinta  mountains  is  a  range  or 
mouDtiiiu  masj  connecting  the  Wahsntch  with  the  main  ranges  east. 

North  of  the  United  States  the  range  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  breadth  of  nimi- 
flcatioQ,  and  its  elevations  are  greater.  Mounts  Hooker  and  Brown,  800  m.  n  w.  of 
Idalio.  have  an  altitude  of  15.700  and  16,000  ft.  respectivoly.  The  range  is  thence  north- 
wanl  cottttauously  lofty,  and  forms  the  westeriy  wall  of  Mackende's  river,  flowln^into  Uio 
Arctic  sea.  but  is  plercetl  In  several  places  by  streams  rising  w.  of  the  range,  and  empty- 
ing either  into  Uiat  river  or  into  streams  that  flow  into  Hudson's  bay. 

Some  authors  name  alt  the  mountains  between  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  as  portions  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  classify  them  into  park  ratiges,  basin 
ranges,  plateaus,  Sierras  of  Nevada,  Coast  range,  and  Cascade  mountains.  The  three 
latter  ranges  have  no  more  reason  to  be  include  with  the  Rocky  mountains  than  the 
Alleghanies.  The  uplift  beginning  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  forming  the  peninsula  of . 
Lower  California,  continues  northward  into  the  lofty  Sierras  of  Nevac^  the  Cascade 
mountains  iu  Oregon  and  Washin^D,  and  through  Alaska  to  mount  St.  Ellas,  19.73S 
ft.  high,  near  the  shore  of  the  n.  Pacific.  In  the  Sierras  cf  California,  mounts  Shasta, 
Tyndall,  and  many  others  are  upward  of  14.000  ft.  high;  and  mounts  Jefferson  and 
Hood  in  Oregon  territory,  mounts  Raiuier  and  Baker  in  Washington  terrltoi-y,  arc  still 
higher.  This  great  ran^e  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  Rocky  mountain  system  by 
the  valley  of  the  Colorado  river,  the  great  interior  basins,  and  me  valleys  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  Fraser,  and  Tuktm  rivers.  For  the  geology,  natural  history.  topQgraphfcal, 
and  climatic  det^ls  of  the  Rocky  mountain  ayntcm.  see  the  stiUcB  and  territories  trav- 
ersed by  them.  For  I^fic  coast  ranges  ace  Caufobnea.  Obboon,  Wabhikotos,  and 
Atm«iia. 

BOCO'OO,  a  name  rfven  to  the  very  debased  sfyle  of  architecture  and  decoration 
wbicli  succeeded  the  first  revival  of  Italian  architecture.  It  Is  ornamental  design  run 
mod,  without  principle  or  taste.  This  style  prevailed  in  Germany  and  Belgium  during 
last  century,  and  in  France  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

BOCSOI,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardennes,  15  m.  n.w.  of  MS^res,  Is  a 
fortress  of  the  fourth  claas.  and  is  situated  in  a  fine,  extensive- plain,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  forest  of  Ardeunes,  Pop.  '70,  1053.  It  is  memorable  for  the  victory 
rained  by  the  great  Conde  (then  duke  of  Enghien)  over  the  Spaniuda,  May  19,  16^ 
The  Spanish  army  was  composed  of  veteran  bands  of  Walloons,  Spaniards,  and  Italians; 
and  their  general.  Don  Francisco  de  Mellos,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  a 
conmiander  worthy  of  his  army.  Tlie  French  (32.000)  were  also  good  troops;  hut  their 
general,  Coude,  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  officer.  At  first  the  battle  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  French,  but  at  last  the  Spaniards  were  thrown  into  irretrievable  rout.  The 
count  of  Fuentes,  the  commander  of  the  redoubtable  infantry,  and  10,000  of  his  men. 
were  among  the  slain;  and  5,000  men,  with  all  the  cannon,  many  standards,  and  the 
baton  of  the  count  de  Mellos,  were  captured.  But,  far  beyond  all  material  losses,  the 
Teoown  of  invioeibility,  first  acquired  by  the  Spanish  infantry  on  the  fl^  of  Pavia 
(1525),  and  confirmed  at  St.  Qaentin,  Gravelines,  and  Prague,  was  destroyed. 

BOD,  called  also  d.poU,  or  Unear  perch,  a  measure  of  length  of  5^  yards,  or  16|  feet 
The  square  rod.  ctiled  generally  a  rood,  is  employed  in  estimating  masonry,  and  contains 
lOi  X  16^,  or  272^  square  feet. 

BODEH'TIA  (Lat.  gnawers),  or  Rodbnts,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  mam- 
malia, almost  exactly  corresponding  with  the  gUrea  of  Litinteus.  The  order  is  a  truly 
mtiiral  one.  and  is  therefore  universaliy  recognized  by  naturalists.  The  rodentia  aro 
smalt  quadrupeds;  the  largest  of  them — the  cupybara — ^not  being  equa^iu^i^^|;^0£, 
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irliile  to  this  order  belong  the  smallest  of  mammalia.  Tb^  are  very  namemus,  and 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  particularly  abucdant  in  »)uth  America,  and  rarest 
in  Australia.  They  are  all  remartAbly  chuscterized  by  tlieir  front  teeth,  variously 
regarded  as  iacisors  and  canines — the  true  incisors  or  canines  being  absent — which  aro' 
large  and  of  peculiar  structure,  two  in  each  jaw,  and  separated  by  a  considerable  vacant 
interval  from  the  molars.  The  front  teeth  have  a  plate  of  hard  enamel  in  front,  which 
wears  more  slowly  than  the  substance  of  the  rest  of  the  tooth,  bo  that  being  employed 
on  hard  substances,  they  acquire  a  chisel-Uke  form,  and  unlike  the  teeth  of  mammals  in 
general,  they  are  always  growing  from  a  fresh  pulp  at  the  base,  so  that  compensation  is 
made  for  the  wearing  away  at  the  tips;  but  when  a  tooth  is  accideutally  destroyed,  the 
opposite  tooth  continuing  to  grow,  sometimes  acquires  a  monstrous  shape  and  size, 
from  whidi  cause  rats  and  other  rodents  have  been  known  to  die,  the  enormous  tootli 
preventing  the  eating  of  food,  or  even  recurving  and  piercing  the  skull.  The  ordinary 
lood  of  most  rodents  conalsta  of  vegetable  substances,  and  generally  of  a  pretty  hanl 
kiud,  and  their  front  teeth  are  adapted  for  comminuting  it  by  gnawing,  and  aro  also 
used  for  gnawing  wood,  the  shells  of  nuts,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  access  lo  food.  The 
molar  teeth  have  flat  crowns,  having  ridges  of  enamel,  which  make  them  more  or  less 
tuberculous;  and  these  are  in  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  the  only  horizontal  motion  of 
which  tlie  lower  jaw  is  capable  is  forward  ana  backward,  thus  making  the  ridges  of  the 
molar  teeth  powerful  instruments  for  the  redaction  of  hard  substances;  the  jaws  also 
being  In  general  very  strong.  lu  the  rodents  which  eut  only  vegetable  food,  me  molar 
teeth  have  rounded  tuberc^;  while  in  tlie  omnivorous  kind-^as  rats — the  tubcrculcs 
become  sharp  ptMots.  The  stomach  is  simple;  the  intestines  are  very  long;  the  ceecum 
is  often  large,  sometimes  larger  than  the  stomach  itself.  The  brain  is  not  lar^,  and  is 
nearly  smooth,  and  without  convolutions;  the  rodents  are  not  generally  distinguinhed 
for  sagacity,  although  some  of  them — as  the  beaver — exhibit  remarkable  instincts.  Most 
of  them  may  be  easily  tamed,  but  few  of  them  seem  capable  of  learning  anythfng,  and  iu 
general  tbej  merely  acquire  a  familiarity  with  man.  Of  this  the  rabbit  exliibits  a  very 
perfect  example,  although  the  rat  seems  to  display  a  far  higher  intuUigenoe.  The  eyes 
are  directed  laterally.  The  rodents  very  generally  have  the  uinder  limlm  larger  than  the 
fore,  and  their  motion  is  partly  a  kind  of  leajdng.  In  some,  this  is  as  completely 
the  cose  as  in  kangaroos,  oome,  as  squirrels,  have  an  admirable  power  of  climbing 
trees;  and  a  few,  as  beavers  and  water-voles,  are  aquatic.  Most,  if  not  all,  have  the 
habit  of  sitting  on  their  haunches,  and  holding  their  food  to  their  mouth  by  their  fore- 
paws;  using  ^tb  paws  togettier.  however,  as  the  fore-feet  have  not  at  all  the  character 
of  a  hand.  The  thumb  is  never  opptosable  to  the  other  toes ;  sometftnes  it  is  rudimentarT 
or  wantincr.  The  bones  of  the  fore-leg  are  generally  separate,  but  have  not  so  much 
freedom  oi  motion  as  in  the  eamiwra.  The  toes  are  terminated  by  claws.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  clavicles  (collar-bones)  divides  the  order  into  two  sections,  to  the  first 
of  which,  having  clavicles,  belong  squirrels,  mice,  rats,  voles,  the  beaver,  etc. ;  and  to 
the  second,  without  clavicles,  belong  porcupines,  cavlcs,  cliinchillus,  hares,  rabbits,  etc. 
The  rodents  are  very  numerous,  about  400  species  being  known. 

BODESIO,  the  last  king  of  the  Yisigoths  in  Spain,  whose  tragic  downfall,  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Tlsigothio  monarchy, lins  inspired  poets  and  romancers  (including  his- 
torians) to  throw  round  him  a  halo  of  glory.  The  eimnish  and  Arab  liislorfans  contra- 
(^ct  each  other  in  almost  every  particular  of  Ro<leric's  life — the  latter,  on  the  whcde, 
being  apparently  the  more  trustworthy.  According  to  them,  Rodcric  was  of  humble 
birth,  but  rose,  through  his  talent  and  oraveiy,  to  the  command  of  tlie  cavalry.  A  con- 
spiracy having  been  formed  ^^nst  Witiza,  the  reigning  monarch,  by  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  of  Roman  blood,  Roderic  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  709,  and  by  liis  energy 
and  talent  soon  quelled  all  opposition.  The  sons  of  Witiza,  however,  joined  with  some 
malcontent  Vieigothic  nobles— among  wbou  was  count  Julinn — and  iwrccd  to  summon  to 
their  assistance  the  Arab  chief,  Hnza  ibn  ^ozeir,  who  had  just  flnished  the  conquest  of 
Mauritania.  The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  tliat  the  country  groaned 
under  (he  tyrannical  government  of  Roderic,  that  his  licentious  behavior  had  disgusted 
mai'y  of  his  nobles,ana  that  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  revolution  when  the  Moslem  invasion 
look  place.  Both  are  agreed  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  invasion;  but  the  Arab  his- 
torians brand  count  Julian  with  the  most  atrocious  treachery,  as  not  onfj  voluntarily 
snrrendering  Ceuta,  the  key  of  the  counti7,  but  actually  guiding  the  13,000  Berbers  and 
Arabs  under  Tarik  Into  Spain.  A  landing  was  effected  at  AJgesiras.  April  38,  711 ;  and 
in  Bnlle  of  vigorous  oppo»tlon  from  the  governor  of  Andalu^,  Tarut  marched  on.  rout- 
ing Uoderic's  chosen  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose  him.  Rodcric,  who  had 
been  employed  in  another  quarter,  now  hastened  at  the  h^d  of  an  army,  which  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  men,  to  oppose  tlie  daring  invaders,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  so  re-enforced  from  Africa  and  by  rpt>els  that  their  numbers  amounteii 
to  25,000.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Gnudalete.  near  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  and  on  July  17.  the  battle  commenced.  Roderic  directed  the  center  of  his  army  in 
person,  appointing  the  sons  of  Witiza  to  command  the  wings,  and  the  battle  raged  furi- 
ously for  tiiree  days;  a  single  combat  then  took  place  between  Roderic  and  Tarik— a 
kind  of  statement  extremely  frequent  in  eastern  histories — in  which  the  former  was 
slun,  and  his  head  cut  off,  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  Huza.  /^he  (^h^^^^^if  ^ged 
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at  the  losa  of  their  chief,  fooght  furiously  during  &tx  dav«  longer,  but  all  In  rain,  for 
victory  now  declared  itself  decisively  iu  favor  of  the  Moslems,  to  whom  the  sons  of 
Witiza  had  deserted  soon  after  the  commenoement  of  the  contest,  aud  the  rout  of  Rodcr- 
Ib's  army  waa  complete.  The  most  andeDt  Smoish  chroniclers  agree  in  asserting  that 
Rodetic  either  died  on  the  field  or  sunk  in  the  Quadaletu,  whilst  attempting  to  save  him- 
self by  swimming  his  horse  across;  and  the  vurious  stories  of  his  escape  and  aubsequent 
adveutures  are  of  much  later  date.  This  decisive  victory  laid  all  central  aud  southern 
Spain  at  the  feet  of  the  Arabs.  Boderic  has  been  made  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  by 
Southey. 

BOSEZ,  a  small  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aveyroc,  stands  on  the 
crest  and  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Aveyron.  Its  streets  arc  sleep,  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty;  but  the  promenades  around  the  town  are  plt-asani.  The  cathedral, 
with  a  clock-lower  of  great  heiglit,  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  15ib  ccnturj-.  A  variety 
of  woolen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  cheese  of  a  highly  esteemed  quality  is  made. 
Pop.  76,  13,881. 

RODGERS,  C.  Ratmond  P.,  b.  N.  Y.  1818;  entered  the  oavyas  midshipman  1833; 
rose  through  successive  grades  to  commodore,  1870.  He  was  in  the  Mexican  war;  on 
the  coast  survey  in  1850,  and  1856-68;  (wmmaudaot  in  the  naval  academy  1859-61.  In 
1861-6S  he  commanded  the  flagship  Wabdah,  e.  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  on  acUve 
duty  at  the  battle  of  Pent  Rc^al  andTfort  Pulaski,  tn  the  expedition  to  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Mary's  river.  He  waa  fleet  capt.  of  the  s.  Atlantic  blockade  squBdron  1668,  com- 
manded the  steamer  Jroguoi»  1864-65,  the  frigate  Franklin  in  the  European  squadron 
1860;  and  in  1871  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  docks  aud  yards. 

R0DGER8,  John,  1771-1888;  b.  Md. ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1798  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  WHS  executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Conttellation  under  com.  Truxton  al  the  time 
the  French  frigate  L'lTimtrgenteviaa  seized  off  Nevis,  Feb..  1799.  For  his  brave  conduct 
in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  took  command  of  the  ^tnyland  and 
cruised  near  the  West  India  station.  In  June,  1808,  he  commanded  the  John  Adams, 
and  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  tlie  Entei-prise,  made  a  successful  attack  on  a  cruiser 
with  as  guns,  and  also  on  other  vessels  at  anchor  near  Tripidi.  In  1804  be  comniaudcd 
the  Congress  at  Tripoli  in  the  squadron  flgliting  under  com.  BaTTon,  wliom  ho  succeeded 
in  1806.  After  peace  was  declared  he  sailed  to  Tunis  accompanied  by  his  sqnadnm.  and 
was  successful  In  establishing  friendlv  relations  with  its  autimrUics.  In  1811,  while  on 
tlie  Pi'esideiit,  off  Annapohs.Tiearin^  tnat  a  man  had  been  forced  into  service  on  a  British 
frigate  then  at  Bandy  Hook,  he  suited  at  once  for  that  point,  and  finding  a  mnn-of-war 
there  hailed  her;  after  some  time  an  answer  was  given  followed  bva8liot,and  a  short  en- 
gagement ensued  in  which  the  British  vessel.  I.ittUBeU,  was  much  Injuicd.  Com.  Rodgcrs 
di«:oTering  the  crippled  condition  of  his  opponent,  ceased  firing  and  boarded  the  vessel, 
offering  aa&istauce.  which  was  declined.  The  account  given  of  this  action  by  the  com- 
manders differed  widely,  and  added  to  the  breach  then  existing  between  the  Brilisli  aud 
the  Americana.  In  1812.  war  being  declared  against  Great  liritnhi  by  the  United  States, 
com.  Rod^ra  was  placed  in  command  of  a  equiidron  stationed  near  New  York,  and  dis- 
covering the  British  ship  Belndere.  chased  her,  and  a  running  figbl  followed,  in  winch 
capt,  Byron  (British)  was  wounded,  and  com.  Rod^rs  also,  the  latter  by  the  hursling  of 
a  gim  on  his  own  vessel,  the  I^esident.  On  a  cruise  soon  after  he  captured  a  number  of 
British  merchantmen,  and  also  the  packet  SaaUoui,  which  can-led  a  large  amount  of 
specie.  In  1614  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  new  frigate  Gverriere,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  From  181B  to  1824  he  was  president  of 
the  board  of  naval  commissioners,  and  in  1828  acting  secretary  of  the  navy;  from  1824 
to  1837  he  had  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  his  return  be 
again  served  as  navy  commissioner  till  1887.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  senior  officer  of  the  navy. 

R0DGER9,  John,  b.  Md.  1812;  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  and  was  made  lieuten- 
ant in  1840.  He  served  through  the  Seminole  aud  Mexican  wars,  and  was  promoted 
commander  in  1855.  He  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  n.  Pacific  185&-56.  and 
was  made  capt.  in  1863.  In  the  latter  year  be  supervised  the  construction  of  some  gun- 
boats in  the  west,  led  a  gunboat  expedition  up  the  James  river,  aud  in  command  of  the 
Galena  attacked  fort  Darling.  In  1863  be  commanded  the  monitor  Wechauken,  and  In 
<  Warsaw  sound  fought  and  captured  the  strong  confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta.  He  was 
afterward  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and  in  1871  bombarded  aud  captured 
the  Corean  forts. 

RO'DIGER.  Ehil,  1801-74;  b.  Germany.  After  studying  theology  at  Halle, 
appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  that  university;  removed  to  Berlin  in  1860, 
and  residerl  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  Loclunan's 
Fal^  (1830);  ^ritehe  ChreHomathie  (1888):  HimjaritiKhe  Sehnftmonutnente  (1841). 
After  the  death  of  Geaenius  he  finished  his  Thetaurv*  Idngum  Em-aiea,  and  edited  his 
Hebrew  grammar  from  the  18th  to  the  31st  edition  (1874). 

KODITAB,  a  degraded  race  m  Ceylon,  who  are  expelled  from  socl^,  and  live  in  a 
condition  more  abject  than  that  of  the  Pariahs  of  India.    By  some  they  are  thouriit  to 

be  a  branch  of  the  Veddohs  (q.r.).   Under  British  rule,  which  does  aoXCHiOQ^haajA^ 
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the  Bodiyas  bare  improved  sodallr,  and  are  no  longer  disqualtflcd  tor  labor.  For  many 
Interesting  particulws  respecting  this  unfortunate  race,  see  Ceylofi,  by  sir  J.  E.  Tenneo^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

RODMAN,  Thomas  J.,  1818-71;  b.  Ind. ;  graduate  of  West  Pdnt,  commissioned 
lirev.  2d  licut.  of  urduunce  1841.  He  vias  the  iuveiitor  of  the  16  in,  and  20  iii.  smooth- 
bore guns  made  by  boUuw  costing.  He  was  the  author  of  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture oE  gunpowder  for  large  pieces,  and  invented  the  mammoth  powder  and  petfvrated 
cake.    He  published  (1801)  Jieporta  of  Expenments  on  the  Properties  of  Metal  for  Cannon. 

RODNEY,  C«8Aft,  about  1730-83;  b.  Dover,  Del. ;  son  of  'Willinm,  who  came 
over  with  Peao.  He  was  a  siguer  of  the  decliirntioo  of  independence;  appointed  high 
sherifl  at  28;  became  a  justice  of  tlie  peace,  and  judge  of  the  lower  courts.  In  1765 
lie  was  sent  to  the  "stamp  act"  congress  at  New  York,  He  was  spesker  of  the  house 
in  1768,  and  for  some  yeara  afterward  delegate  to  the  general  cougrvas,  and  brig.gen.  in 
1774.  He  was  active  in  providing  supplies  for  the  statu  troops  in  the  coiumeoceineot  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  active  service  in  1777,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the 
Delaware  line,  near  Priaceton.  Elected  lo  congress  in  the  Siime  year,  he  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  chose  to  accept  the  latter  honor,  holding  the 
position  four  years. 

KODKET,  George  Brtdges  Rodnet,  Lord,  English  admiral,  b.  Feb,  18,  1718,  was 
sceoii  1  son  of  capt.  Rodney  of  the  royal  marines.  He  was  taken  from  Harrow  sehool 
at  the  u.irly  ageoE  13.  and  sent  to  sea.  He  became  lieat.  in  1789;  post-capL,  1743;  and 
commnndcr  of  the  Newfoundland  station  In  1746,  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1753,  lie  returned  home,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for  Baltash,  He  afterward  commandul 
the  fbii{Fueux,  the  Prince  George,  and  the  Dublin  men-of-war.  In  1760,  after  88  yeitrs' 
active  service,  be  was  made  rear-admiral;  and  in  July  he  bombarded  Havre  for  two  or 
three  days,  destroying  the  town  and  fortifications  so  effectually,  that  it  has  never  recov- 
ered \\s  former  importance  as  an  arsenal  for  ships-of-war.  In  1761  he  look  Martinique, 
Qrenada.  and  Santa  Lucia.  In  1763  he  became  vice-admiral,  and  in  1764  waa  made  a 
baronet.  In  1770  Spain  joined  France  in  the  war  against  England,  and  their  united 
fleets  appeared  in  the  channel  In  overwhelming  force.  The  dege  of  Gibraltar  was  under- 
taken by  the  Spaniards;  and  Rodney,  who  was  sent  out  with  22  sail  of  the  line  and  8 
frigntes  to  the  West  Indian  station,  was  ordered  to  relieve  Gibraltar  en  route.  After 
cimturiug  seven  SpaoLsh  ships-of-war,  he  fell  in,  Jan.  16,  1780,  with  admiral  Langara. 
off  cape  St.  Vincent,  "  that  promontory  which  has  witnessed  more  of  our  battles  and 
triumphs  than  any  other  heaulimd  in  the  world."  Of  the  Spanish  fleet,  five  were  cap- 
tured and  two  aeslroye<l.  Having  accomplished  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
he  quitted  the  Mediterranenn,  and  croswd  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  station  of  his  command. 
On  April  17  he  defeated,  near  Martinique,  the  French  fleet,  under  the  count  de  Gnicben. 
Being  ill-supported  by  his  captains  on  this  occasion,  lie  complained  to  the  admiralty. 
The  naval  administration  of  the  day  was.  however,  so  corrupt  and  rotten,  that  the  admi- 
ralty suppressed  the  criminatory  passages  of  his  dispatches,  and  only  one  of  the  accused 
■was  brought  to  trial,  tlie  otliei-s  being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  n  on -delinquent  officers  to  try  tliera.  Rodney  took  Bustatia  from 
the  Dutch,  with  250  ships  and  otlier  booty,  estimated  at  three  millions  sterling.  Demc- 
rara  and  Eesequibo  next  surrendered.  On  April  12,  1783,  Rodney,  in  conjunction  with 
Hood  and  Drake,  encountered  the  French  fleet  under  Dc  Qrasse  off  Dominica.  April  13, 
1783.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  upward'of  80  ships  of  the  line.  The  battle  was  more  obsti- 
nately contested  than  any  engagement  that  ever  tookplace  between  the  two  nations,  beinc 
kept  up  without  intermission  tor  nearly  13  hours.  De  Grasse  was  totally  defeated,  ana 
Rodney  lost  seven  ships  of  tiie  line  and  two  fripites.  Owing  to  the  French  vessels  being 
crowded  with  troops,  tliey  are  said  to  have  lost  3,000  killed  and  8,000  wounded ;  while  the 
English  loss  did  not  exceed  600.  On  board  the  ViUe  de  Paris  were  36  chests  of  money, 
to  pay  the  soldiers;  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery  was  on  board  the  other  captured 
ships.  Count  de  Grasse  waa  himself  taken  prisoner.  His  flag-ship,  the  ViUe  Paris, 
of  112  guns,  was  the  only  flrst-rate  man-of-war  that,  up  to  that  date,  had  ever  been  taken 
and  carried  into  port;  and  De  Grasse,  when  he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  was  stated  to  be 
the  first  commander-in-chief  of  a  French  fleet  or  army  who  had  been  prisoner  in 
England  since  the  capture  of  marshal  Tallard  in  queen  Anne's  wars.  In  this  action. 
Rodney  successfully  executed  the  nautical  maneuver  of  breaking  the  French  line,  and 
placing  the  enemy  between  two  fires,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  common- 
wealth. Rodney's  victory  saved  JavaaixM,  ruined  the  naval  power  of  France  and  S|Min, 
and  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  war.  The  news  arrived  in  England  lust  after  an 
order  had  been  dispatched  for  the  recall  of  Rodney,  whose  politics  differed  from  those 
of  the  new  ministry  He  was  now  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Rodney,  and 
received  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum  for  himself  and  his  successors.  He  lived  in 
retirement  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  Hay  21,  1792,  leaving  behind  him  the  fame 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  his  portrait  by  mc 
Joshua  Reynolds,  is  among  the  treasures  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

B0DO8T0,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  stands  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  77  m,  w,  of  Constantinople.   It  is  surrounded  by  bewitifiU 
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gardens,  coDtaioB  many  mosques,  and  sends-Iarge  quantities  of  fndtBiuid  T^UdUes  to 
the  capital  of  the  emigre,  Vop.  lt.000. 

KODBI'GUEZ,  Alfonso,  1626-1616;  b.  Spain.  After  graduating  la  theology  at 
thje  Salamanca  college  In  1645,  he  became  a  Jesuit.  He  was  luade  iDStractor  in  tkeoTt^ 
at  Salamauca,  and  later  was  rector  of  the  HoDterey  college.  He  whs  celebrated  as  an 
abstruse  theologian  of  the  casuists'  school.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Montilla,  aad  Seville.  His  works  on  the  Praettee  €(f  ChriOian  Perfe^n  was 
translated  into  many  languagea. 

B(KB,  Cmug  eapreolw,  or  Gofreoku  dorcM,  a  species  of  deer  (q.v.)  inhabiting  Europe 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  chiefly  in  hilly  or  mountainous  regions  eiUier  covered  with  for- 
ests or  with  scattered  bushes  and  heath.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  higher  and  more 
naked  mouatain  tracts,  the  haunt  of  the  stag  or  ^<eGT.  It  was  once  pleiitiftd  in 
Wales  and  in  the  billy  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  s.  of  Scotland,  but  is  scarcely 
now  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  Britain  a  of  Perthshire.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  pretty 
common  in  some  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  n.  of  England.  Tlie  roe  is  about  3  ft  8  iu. 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  Its  weight  is  about  60  or  60  lbs.  Its  color  is  a  shitiing 
tawny  Drown  In  summer,  more  dull  and  grizzled  in  winter,  the  lower  parts  and  part 
arouud  the  tail  white.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  shade  of  color.  The  hair  is 
longer  than  in  many  deer.  The  tail  is  very  short,  concealed  among  the  hair.  The 
horns,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  male  (the  ro&mek),  are  8  or  9  in.  long,  erect,  round,  very 
rough,  longitudinally  furrowed;  having,  iu  mature  antmiila,  two  tines  or  brunches, 
which,  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  born,  are  sharp-pointed,  so  that  the  horns  of  Uw  roe 
befHime  very  dangerous  weapons  when  used  for  offense.  The  ears  are  large.  Tlie  hab- 
its of  the  roe  somewhat  approach  to  those  of  the  goal,  or  even  of  the  chamois.  It  keeps 
its  footing  on  rocks  with  great  security,  bounds  very  actively,  and  takes  great  leaps.  Its 
usual  pace,  when  not  very  liard  pressea,  is,  however,  a  kind  of  canter.  It  is  not  gregiirious, 
not  more  than  a  buck  and  doe  with  one  or  two  fawns  being  usually  seen  tocellier.  Cumniry 
to  what  is  usual  among  deer,  the  mole  and  female  roe  remain  attached  uui  iug  life.  Tlio 
voice  of  tlie  roe,  resembling  that  of  a  sheep,  but  aliorter  and  more  barking,  is  often 
heard  through  the  night  in  regions  where  it  is  plentiful.  The  browsing  of  the  roe  is 
very  injurious  to  youu^  woods,  a  circumstance  which  lias  led  to  its  extirpation  in  places 
wliere  it  would  otherwise  have  been  cherished.  It  feeds  much  on  the  tender  shoots  of 
trees  and  bushes  as  well  as  on  herbage.  The  venison  is  superior  to  that  of  the  srag,  but 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow-deer.  The  horns  are  used  for  handles  of  carving- 
knives,  etc.  The  roe  is  never  very  thoroughly  tamed,  and  when  partially  so,  is  apt  lo 
become  misdiievous  and  the  male  dangerous. — Another  species  of  roe  {ferw$  or  eapreo- 
lua  fugargut),  rattier  lai:ger  than  the  common  roe,  Is  found  iu  Tartary. 

ROE,  Edward  Patson,  b.  N.  T.,  1888:  studied  at  Williams  college  and  at  Auburn 
theological  seminai-y.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  2d  N7  Y.  light  cavalrx-, 
and  was  two  years  in  the  field,  when  president  Lincoln  appointed  liim  chaplain  of  tfio 
fortress  Monroe  hospitals.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presliy- 
tcriau  church  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  T.  In  1872  he  published  his  first  slory.  B'irrirrs 
PurntAtoajf,  which  achieved  an  immediate  popular  success,  which  wai  followed  by  ii  like 
result  on  the  publicntion  of  other  works  of  fiction  of  a  similar  general  cliantctVr.  In 
1874  ho  removed  to  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  and  from  that  period  has  devoted  liiraMf 
to  a  literary  life.  Ho  has  written  Tf'hat  Can  She  dot;  OpetUvg  a  CAettntti  Burr;  Fmtn 
Jeti  to  Eariutt;  and  other  stories.  In  1873  he  publislicd  a  horticultural  work,  entiitrd 
J^g  and  Projtt  in  my  Garden;  and  in  1881.  SueecMmih  Smtdl  Fkviii,a.n  iliustnilcd 
volume  which  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  Jnpancsc  languages.  More  than 
350,000  copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States;  and  they  have  been 
xeprinted  in  England,  and  translated  into  German. 

ROEBLINQ,  John  AcouBrns,  1806-69;  b.  Germany;  studied  civil  engineering  at 
the  polytechnic  school  of  Berlin,  and  nt  his  graduation  read  a  thesis  on  snsprnsion 
bridges,  a  branch  of  his  profes.'iion  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  In  1881  lie  c:iine  to 
America  and  settled  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.  He  was  made  itsslstant  engineer  on  tlie 
slack-water  navigation  of  the  Beaver.  After  rcceivinp  similar  en'jagcments  in  other 
places,  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  route  across  the  Alleghanics  adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Centnu  railroad.  He  then  commcaced  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  .ind  in 
1844  repbiced  the  wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  acntss  Alleghany  river  by 
a  suspension  aqueduct,  completed  in  May,  1845.  Afterward  he  constructed  the  Monon- 
gnhela  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  and  from  1848-^  four  suspension  aqueducts 
on  the  Delnware  and  Hudson  canal.  He  established  bis  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
in  1831  commenced  (he  great  suspension  bridge  nt  Niagnra  river.  In  1867  he  began  the 
Cincinnati  suspension  bridge,  which  has  a  clear  span  of  1057  feet.  His  lost  enterprise 
was  the  bridge  across  the  East  river,  connecting  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  designs 
were  completed  and  work  had  b^m  on  the  oridge  when  Mr.  Roebltng  died  from  ihe 
result  of  an  iiijuiy  he  received  in  1869  while  directing  the  constniction.  He  publldied 
Lonff  and  SStort  Span  Bridges  (1869).  He  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Washington  A. 
Roebling,  who  has  since  devoted  mmeelf  to  the  construction  of  Uie  Eatil  rirac^^ee. 
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XOXBV(X,  JoHK  Abthttb,  EngHsh  politician,  was  b.  at  Madras  in  1801,  but  passed  his 
youlli  ID  Canada.  At  the  age  of  2S  he  came  to  England,  and  was  called  to  tiie  bar  at 
the  Inner  temple  in  1831.  He  challenged  the  suflrages  of  the  electors  of  Bath  us  a  radi- 
cal reformer  in  1832,  and  represented  that  city  until  1887.  Ho  was  again  elected  in  1841, 
and  held  bis  seat  until  the  general  election  (1847).  In  May,  1849,  ue  was  returned  for 
Sheffield,  whidi  he  represented  till  1868;  and  for  which  ho  was  again  returned  is  1874. 
In  1885,  when  the  executive  government  of  Canada  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  lowra 
'  Canada  were  at  variance,  the  latter  body  appointed  Roebuck  their  paid  agent  in  England 
— a  position  which  involved  him  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  press.  He  was  next  tlio 
ceuti-al  figure  of  a  parliamentary  "scene,"  on  the  occasion  of  a  too  plentiful  crop  of 
election  petitions  and  election  compromises  subsequeut  upon  a  general  election.  He 
made  out  such  a  case  that,  in  defiance  alike  of  whigs  and  tories,  he  obtained  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  election  compromises.  His  next  great  appearance  was  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  Jan.,  1855,  when  be  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  beftne  BebairtopoL  To  the  undisguised  joy  of  uw  naUoD,  Roebuck 
carried  his  motion  an  immense  majority,  and  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen was  shattered  to  pieces.  The  Sebastopol  committee  sat,  and  the  Inquiiv  exercised 
^reaU  influence  lu  the  subsequent  reconstruction  of  the  war  department,  and  tbe  reoigan- 
izalion  of  our  military,  commissariat,  and  medical  systems.  In  1855  be  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  cliairmansbip  of  the  Metropolitan  board  of  works,  with  a  salary  of  £1500 
per  annum,  but  was  only  third  on  the  poll.  On  tbe  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in 
1860  Roebuck  indulged  in  the  sharpest  invective  against  the  emperor  Napoleon.  He 
btfcame  a  director  oi  the  Galway  steam-packet  company,  and  offended  bis  constituents 
by  defending  a  contract  which  they  regarded  as  savoring  of  a  political  job.  He  went 
to  Vienna  to  obtain  some  commercial  concessioDS  for  a  company  with  wbicli  lie  was 
connected,  and  returned  with  strong  pro-Austrian  sympathies,  volcntcering  a  defense 
of  Austrian  rule  in  Venetia,  which  jari«d  upon  public  feeling.  During  the  civil  war  in 
America  lie  displayed  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  cause  of  the  confederates.  In  tbe 
debate  on  tbe  war  between  Germany  ond  Denmark,  Roebuck  declared  (1864)  that  tbe 
English  fleet  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  defend  Denmark.  He  warmly  stipported  the 
earl  of  Beaconsfleld's  policy  during  the  Eastern  crisis  in  1877-78,  and  in  IdTO  was  made 
a  member  of  tbe  privy  council.  Roebuck  is  fearless  and  unmeasured  in  attack,  not  too 
charitable  in  bis  judgments,  fond  of  personalities,  but  is  regarded  as  an  honest  and  true- 
hetLrtcd  Englishman.  He  is  tlie  author  of  a  work  on  the  Vmoniet  qf  Bn^nd,  tbe  Iliatoty 
qf  the  Wh^  Mimatry  of  1880,  and  in  bis  earlier  years  contributed  mucb  to  tbe  Wettmin- 
iter  and  mlinburgit  Setietea. 

ROEMER,  Olaub.  or  Ole,  1644-1710;  b.  Jutland,  DenVnark;  educated  at  tbe  Copen- 
hagen university.  He  accompanied  Picard  to  France  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  tbe 
duupbin  by  Louis  XIV.  He  became  eminent  in  Astronomy  and  matbemalics  and  was 
made  a  member  of  tbe  academy  of  sciences  in  1673.  He  was  an  sssoclate  of  Picnrd 
and  Cassini  in  many  investigations  and  discoveries.  Roemer  was  tbe  first  to  mcusurc  the 
Telocity  of  light  by  tlie  eclipses  of  tbe  siitellites  of  Jupiter.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Den- 
murk  as  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  held  several  public  positions,  and  fiiinlly 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.   The  results  of  bis  scientific  work  were  published 

Horrebow  in  1758  under  the  title  of  Bona  Astronom/a. 

lUVEBXOin}  (Ft.  Ruremondc,  called  also  by  old  writers  Godswaard  [i.e.,  God's 
island]  op  de  Maas),  nn  old  but  lively  t.  in  tbe  Netherlands,  province  of  Limburg.  at  the 
junction  of  the  Roer  and  the  Maas.  Asuburbcalled  St.  Jacob  is  connected  with  Rocmionde 
bv  n  beautiful  stone  bridge  over  the  Roer.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cliurches 
in  the  Netherlands. "  Pop.  '75,  8,809,  about  850  being  Protestants.  100  Jews,  the  reniiiiudcr 
Roman  Catholics.    Wnclpal  Industries  are  weaving  woolen  cloths,  cottons,  making 

Sfiper,  pipps,  wax  and  tallow  candles,  cotton-splnntng,  calico-printing,  refining  salt,  etc. 
:oermond  is  said  hy  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  birtn-place  of  the  celebrated 
Mercator,  others  claiming  tbe  honor  for  Rupelmonde  in  East  Flanders.  It  has  often 
endured  tbe  horrors  of  Ming  besieged  and  taken. 

X0E-8T0HE,  a  name  locally  given  to  those  limestones  which  are  formed  of  small 
globules  like  the  roe  of  fishes.  It  has  been  translated  into  tbe  scientific  term  oolite,  and 
this  is  applied  to  that  period  in  the  earth's  geological  history  in  which  the  limestones 
with  this  structure  chiefly  occur. 

B0OATIOH-D&T8  (Lat.  Feria  Rogatumnm),  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
before  nsccnsion-day.  so  called  because  on  these  days  the  litanies  (q.v.)  are  appointed  lo 
be  suns  or  recited  by  Uie  clergy  and  people  in  public  procesdon.  The  practice  of  pub- 
lic supplications  on  occadon  of  public  danger  or  calamity  is  traceable  very  early  in 
Chrialian  use;  but  the  fixing  of  the  days  before  ascension  for  tlie  purpose  is  ascribed  to 
Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  6th  c,  wno,  on  occasion  of  a 
threatened  eartliquatce  or  other  public  peril  in  his  city,  ordered  a  public  procession  and 
prayer,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  divine  anger.  The  usage  beingin  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  became  general  and  permanent,  and  the  form  of  prayer  employed 
is  that  known  as  the  Litany  af  uie  &ii}ttt.  In  England,  after  tbe  nformaUon,  tbe  reci- 
tation of  ihe  litanies  upon  these  days  was  discoittinued;  but  a  memoriaLof  the  oldprac- 
tioe  long  surrived  in  the  soiled  perambulation  of  parishes  (qt^^^ed  by  C:iOOQ  IC 
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BOOEB  I.,  Count  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  tlie  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in 
.these  cuuiitric>9,  was  the  youngest  of  the  twelve  Taliaat  Bona  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville, 
andwiis  bom  in  Normandy  about  1081.  Hearing  of  tliewoudrouaBuccessof  his  brothers 
(sec  QuiscABD),  who  lutd  some  time  bef oru  departed  to  follow  th^ir  fortunes,  and  Iiad  by 
this  time  gained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  southern  Italy,  Roger  set  out  in  1058 
to  join  them.  On  his  arrival,  be  was  deputed  by  liia  brother  Robert  to  conquer  Calnbria, 
an  achievement  which  was  speedily  executed.  In  1060  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  Sicily,  then  ruled  by  a  number  of  Saracen  chiefs:  but  he  confined  himself  in 
this  and  the  following  expedition  to  predatory  attacks  on  Messina  and  Its  neighborhood. 
He  then  took  and  fortified  Hessina,  making  it  the  base  of  hia  future  operntions,  and 
being  joined  by  Robert,  the  two,  at  the  head  of  their  small  band,  performed  a  variety  of 
almost  miraculous  exploits.  They  were  gradually  joined  hy  the  Christian  intuibitants. 
especially  when  their  sncceas  had  given  the  latter  room  to  hope  for  freedom  from  their 
Moslem  masters;  and  in  1073,  Palermo,  the  capital  and  chief  stronghold  of  tiie  Saracens, 
was  yielded  to  the  invaders.  Roger  was  then  invested  by  his  brother  with  the  crowu 
of  Sicily,  under  the  title  of  count;  but  it  was  not  till  19  years  afterward  that  he  suc- 
ceeded m  thoroughly  supplanting  the  Saracens,  owing  to  the  repeated  re-enforcements 
they  received  from  Africa.  Roger  had  previously  divided  the  country  into  fiefs,  which 
he  now  distributed  among  his  (£ief  barons,  whose  relations  to  their  subjects  were  regu- 
lated hy  him  with  justice  and  moderation.  He  had,  in  1063,  received  from  Rolwrt  nis 
fnir  share  of  Calabria,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  tlie  latter,  be  added  (1085)  a  numlx-r  of 
towna  wrested  from  Roger  and  Bohemond,  Robert'e  two  sons.  He  was  now  the  chief 
of  the  Hauteville  family;  and  the  fame  of  ids  exploits,  and  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
made  his  alliance  be  courted  by  the  first  princes  of  Europe.  It  was  at  this  time  he  took 
the  title  of  "  grand  count,"  to  distin^Tiish  him  from  his  vassals;  and  in  1098,  Ue  received 
from  pope  Urban  II.,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity  tc  the  holy  see,  the  privileges  of 
refusing  at  his  pleasure  papal  legates  admission  to  hie  teiritory,  and  of  appointing 
bishops.  The  last  acts  of  his  life  were  the  building  and  endowing  of  churches  and  mou- 
osteriea,  among  others  the  cathedral  of  Hessina  (1097).  He  dieaat  Mileto  in  Calabria, 
July  11,  1101. 

BOGEA II.,  King  of  Sicily,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1097.  four  years 
before  the  deatli  of  his  father.  His  elder  brother  Simon  havir.g  died  in  1102.  be  becnmu 
the  heir  to  the  Sicilian  tiirone:  and  during  his  minority,  the  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Montferrat,  When  Roger  had  taken  the  supreme 
authority  into  hia  own  hands,  his  first  care  was  to  extend  b&  estates.  He  compelled  his. 
cousin  William  to  yield  up  the  portions  of  C^Iabriii  and  of  the  town  of  Paicrmo  whicli 
Robert  Ouiscard  h.id  witliheld  from  his  father:  and  after  the  death  of  William  (112A 
he  took  possession  of  Apulia  itself,  obtaining  his  investiture  in  these  new  possessions 
(which  were  iiafs  of  the  holy  see)  in  the  following  year  from  Honorius  II..  who  added 
to  them  that  of  the  duchy  of  Naples.  Ambitious  of  the  title  of  king,  he  supported  the 
faction  of  pope  Auacletus,  his  wife's  brother,  and  received  from  him  the  title-  of  kin^of 
Sicily,  with  rights  of  suzerainty  over  the  duchies  of  Naples  and  Capua — tlie  former  l>emg 
a  Loml)anlo-lLalian,  and  the  latter  a  Norman  principality.  In  return,  Roger  estal)- 
lished  Anocletus  on  tlie  pontifical  throne  in  1180;  but  the  dispoBsessed  pope.  Innocent 
IL,  and  the  exiled  princes  of  Capua  and  Naples,  applied  to  the  emperor  Lotliar,  who 
stripped  Roger  or  many  of  his  acquisitions — the  latter,  however,  recovering  them 
almost  the  moment  the  German  army  iiad  retired.  At  last,  his  bitter  enemy,  Innof^nt 
II.,  fell  into  his  hands  in  1139,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  excommunications 
he  had  pronounced  against  Soger,  and  to  consent  to  his  retaining  the  territories  he 
bad  acquired  (excepting  Naples),  obtaining  by  these  means  not  outy  his  liberty,  but  the 
firm  attachment  of  Roger  to  the  holy  see,  and  his  own  recoguiiton  as  lawful  pope. 
In  1141  he  received  from  pope  Lucius  H.  the  right  of  using  the  staff,  ring,  tunic,  miter, 
and  other  symbols  of  GcrlL>si:i'itical  dignity  and  power.  In  1148  he  revcuged  himself  on 
the  Greek  emperor,  whn  h:i  L  been  of  the  league  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  lu^nst 
him,  by  capturing  Corfu,  and  pillaging  Cephalonia,  Negropont,  Corinth,  and  Athens, 
returning  to  Sicily  with  an  immense  Iwoty,  including  a  number  of  workers  in  silk,  by 
whom  the  silk-manufacture  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily.  He  followed  up  these  suc- 
cesses by  the  taking  of  Tripoli  and  other  places  on  the  Africim  coast,  and  afterward 
attacking  the  Zeirides — leaving,  at  his  death,  an  African  dependency  which  stretched 
from  Morocco  to  Kairwan.  He  died  at  Palermo  Feb.  i}6,  1164.  Roger  was,  like 
his  father,  prudent  and  resolute,  skillful  tmth  in  the  cabinet  and  on  the  field;  but  he  had 
neither  the  fine  deportment  nor  the  generous  soul  of  the  first  Roger.  His  mind  was 
capable  of  great  scope  and  untiring  energy,  so  ttiat  the  real  interests  of  bis  states  were 
never  overlooked,  and  the  orderly  system  of  taxation  and  government  was  a  pattern  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  religion  of  his  subjects — tliey  might  be 
heathens  if  they  chose;  but  obedi  ^nce  to  himself  and  respect  to  the  laws  were  rigorously 
demanded  and  enforced.  His  fleet  was  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  his  court  surpassed  in 
magnificence  Uiat  of  every  other  prince  in  £urape.  He  spent  many  of  his  later  years 
in  rearing  religioiu  edifices  on  a  scale  of  extreme  magniflCMice,  of  some  of  which  lemaina 
lUll  exist. 
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B00EB8,  Henrt,  educated  nt  Highbury  for  the  Independent  ministry,  became  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  iu  Uaiversity  college,  LoDdou;  resigned  that  post  on  hia 
appointment  to  a  theological  professorship  near  BirmiD^hatu,  and  was  ap^iuted  urioci- 
pai  of  the  Lancashire  Indepvudent  college  in  1858.  The  jSelip$e  of  Faith  is  his  beat-Known 
book.  Beaton  and  thitJt  was  published  Id  1866;  Tfte  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible 
ii\fer  red  from  Itself,  in  1874.    Rnsers  died  Aug.  20,  1S77. 

KOOERS.  IlESRY  D.\RWiN.  LL.D.,  1809-66;  b.  Philadelphia;  professor  of  physics  in 
Dickius<»i  college,  Carlisle,  1881;  afterward  for  gcveral  years  profe88or  of  geology, 
university  of  Pennsylvania ;  puWished,  1835,  a  report  aud  geological  map  of  New  Jersey, 
and  final  report  IttW;  occupied  in  the  survey  of  Pennsylvania  1886-56,  and  published 
annual  reports,  tlic  last  in  two  vols.  1658;  appointed  by  the  crown  regius  prufessor  of 
geology  and  natural  liistory  iu  the  univeitiity  of  Glasgow  1857,  and  cliosen  fellow  of 
the  Royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  He  coutribuled  many  important  papers  to  the  Transae- 
ftiwM  of  scientific  associations,  to  the  Journal  of  t^ienee,  and  to  the  New  Pkiloxophieal 
Journal,  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  edilors ;  nrepiirtd  a  chart  of  the  arctic  rerious  in  llie 
Physical  AtUu;  and  a  geological  atlas  of  tlic  United  States,  with  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston 
of  £<UQbut|;h. 

ROGERS,  Jaues  Blythe,  1808-52;  b.  Philadelphia;  studied  medicine  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  He  held  at  vurious  times  the  cliair  of  chemistry  at  Ilie  WasJi- 
ington  medical  college  in  Baltimore,  the  Cinciunaii  medicul  collet,  the  Franklin  medi- 
cal school  in  Philiuk'lpliia,  and  the  university  of  Fenusylvania.  lie  was  assistant  in  the 
chemical  aud  geoloj;icaI  surveys  of  Virginia  aud  Pennsylvania;  published  many  scien- 
tific papers,  aud  edited,  with  his  brother,  Robert  Empie,  Turner's  Chtviistry. 

ROGERS,  John,  1505-55;  b.  England;  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  ordiiined  ami 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  nierchantH  at  Antwerp,  remaining  there  several  years. 
3leeting  there  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  he  was  led  to  renounce  popery;  became  pastor  of 
a  Dutcli  church  at  Witten)>crg.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  Vi.  lie  returned  to  England 
in  1S48  by  invitation  of  bishop  Ridley,  and  becamo  rector  of  St.  Margaret  Moyscs  and 
Bt.  Sepukhre,  in  London,  in  1550;  iu  1551  was  made  prebendaiy  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  rector  of  Chigweli,  and  later,  divinity  reader.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  entrance 
of  qiieeo  Mary  into  London  in  1558  tie  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  denounced  Dopeir, 
ana  ur^ed  upon  the  people  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  doctrine's  taught  in  king  Edward's 
time.  Summoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  ably  defended  himself  and  was  released;, 
but  Aug.  18  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house;  after  six  months  was- 
removed  to  Newgale  and  treated  with  great  severity.  Jan.,  1555,  he  was  trie<l  before 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4.  He- 
compiled  the  llrst  authorized  English  Bible,  prepared  from  Tyndale's  MSS.,  and  Cover- 
dale  s  translation,  which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew:  The  Bjfile 
in  whiefi  i»  contained  t/m  Olde  and  Ncure  Ttstainents,  etc.,  by  Thomas  3fatthew.  Copies  of 
it  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  arc  in  the  British  museum.  In  Fox's  Martyrology 
are  found  an  account  of  his  examinations  written  while  in  prison,  and  other  papers. 

ROGERS.  John,  1565-1630;  b.  England;  a  Puritan;  vicar  of  Hemmingham  1592; 
minister  of  Haverhill  1008.  His  publications  were:  Memorialu  of  a  Omlly  Life;  A 
Treatise  qf  Lom;  The  Doctrine  of  Faith;  A  Qodly  and  FruUful  Eccwmtion  vpon  all  the 
First  SpitUe  of  Peter.  These  works  were  highly  valued  by  the  English  Puritans.  Hia 
son  Nathaniel,  educated  at  Cambridge;  preaclied  at  Booking  and  Kington,  but  was 
forced  by  perseciitiim  to  leave  for  New  England,  where  hcwas  settled  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
He  published  a  Letter  Diaetnering  Vie  Cause  of  God's  Wrath  ttffainat  the  Nation. 

ROGERS,  John,  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1829;  liegan  life  as  a  diy-goods  clerk  in  Boston; 
went  on  a  voyage  to  Spain ;  studied  civil  engineering,  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist, 
and  took  charge  of  a  railroad  repair-shop  at  Hannibal,  Mo..  1856;  and  modeled  iu  clay. 
He  went  to  Europe  in  1858,  returned  in  a  year  to  Chicngo,  and  entered  a  surveyor's  ofSce 
as  draughtsman.  In  the  same  year  he  prothiced  his  "  Slave  Auction."  and  pliiced  it  on 
exhibition  in  New  York.  It  at  once  caught  the  popular  fancy  and  surcows  was  assured. 
His  small  groups  in  gray  clay,  illustmlinji  scenes  of  the  late  war  and  rural  incidents  of  a 
former  period,  have  gained  him  great  celebrity.  He  has  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  has 
recently  turned  his  attention  to  anittomical  studies  in  the  interest  of  art,  and  to  garden 
and  lawn  statuary. 

ROGERS,  Nathaniel  Peabodt,  1794-1846;  b.  New  Hampshire;  ^duated  at  Dart- 
month  college  in  1816;  studied  and  praclieed  law.  hut  abandoned  it  m  1838  to  edit  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  an  auti-slavery  pprin<lifnl,  at  Concord.  He  wrote  for  the  Nets  York 
Tribune,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Thf  Ohl  }[an  of  the  fountain.  A  volume  of  his  fugi- 
tive pieces  was  published  nt  Concoril  in  1847. 

ROGERS,  Randolph,  b.  New  York.  1825;  studied  art  in  Rome,  where  much  of  his 
life  has  been  spent.  Anions  his  onrlii  r  works  are  liia  "  Boy  and  Dog,"  and  his  statue  of 
"  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  I'oiiipeii."  He  desii^ncd  the  bronze  door  at  the  e.  entrance  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  capifol  r.t  Washington,  finished  Crawford's  de.-*ign8  for  the  Washing- 
ton monument  at  Riciimond.  and  designed  soldiers'  monuments  for  the  states  of  Mich- 
igan and  Rliode  Island.  Among  bis  works  are  statues  of  Rath  and  Isaac,^d  a  bmnse 
statue  of  Lincoln  at  Philadelphia.  ^  GoOQ  Ic 
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ROOERS,  RiCHABD,  ].j50-1618;  b.  Eoglaod;  preached  aa  a  Puritan  minister  in  vari- 
OUB  towns  of  the  kiugduni  for  ulwut  40  years,  and  held  a  liizli  rank  for  his  talents  and 
his  successful  labors.  Hi;  pub!islicd  Seven  Treaimt,  a  work  "grenily  valued  by  Uookur 
and  other  miuisteni  of  New  Eiiglaud. 

ROGERS,  Robert,  1730-1800;  b.  Dumbarton,  K.  H.;  descendant  of  Irish  pioneers. 
In  1755-68,  during  the  French  war.  he  was  the  daring  leader  of  the  famous  Rogers's 
raagers.  In  1768  be  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies;  his 
17U  men  against  lOU  French  soldiers  and  600  Indians.  When  be  was  forced  to  retreat 
the  French  loss  uuuibered  150,  the  American  100.  In  1759,  dispatched  by  gen.  Amheist, 
be  destroyed  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  Indian  loss,  2(M).  In  the  following  yesr 
be  captured  Detroit  and  other  French  posts,  and  went  to  England,  published  his  jour- 
nal, and  was  appointed  gov.  of  Micbifimeckiuac  1765.  While  holding  that  position  lie 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices,  itud  court-martialed  in  Montreal.  In 
1768  be  went  to  England  and  thence  to  Jdgiers,  and  fought  under  tlie  dey.  Durinc  the 
revolutionary  war  lie  was  t^vtce  arrested,  and  twice  released  on  parole,  dishonored  hi! 
parole  and  rk-ruiied  a  company  in  the  British  army,  called  the  queen's  rangers,  which 
ie  carried  through  the  war.    He  published  journals  and  reminiscences  of  the  war. 

ROOERS,  Robert  Eupie,  b.  Baltimore,  1814;  studied  medicine  at  the  universl^  of 
Tanutiylvanio.   In  1814  he  was  called  to  the  cbuir  of  chemistry-  at  the  university  of  Vir- 

finia,  where  he  remained  till  1852,  when  he  took  tlie.  same  position  at  the  univerdty  of 
'ennt<ylvania,  succeeding  his  brother,  James  Blytbe.  Soon  afterward  he  was  nude 
deau  of  the  medical  faculty.  He  edited,  with  his  brother.  Turner's  Chemiitrjf,  and  has 
also  edited  Lebmanu's  Physiological  C/iemisirif. 

SOOEItS,  Saml'el.  an  English  poet,  was  b.  in  London,  July  80,  1763.  His  father 
was  a  banker  ancl  member  of  a  dissenting  body.  Aiter  having  been  carefully  educated. 
Rogers  was  placed  in  his  fatlier's  bank.  His  taste  for  literature  and  the  company  of 
lit«rBry  men  awoke  at  an  early  period,  and  be,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  went  one  day 
to  rail  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  living  at  Bolt  Court,  but  bis  courage  failed  lura 
when  his  hand  was  on  the  knodcer.  In  17m,  he  published  his  first  book,  entitled  An  Oiie 
io  Superstition,  and  tome  other  Poems.  In  179S  lie  published  bis  PUamret  of  Memory— 
the  work  on  which  his  fame  most  securely  rests.  For  a  considerable  period  after  this 
he  was  silent.  Meanwhile,  he  had  retired  from  business,  and  in  the  possession  of  ample 
wealth,  in  his  house  in  St.  James's  ^ilace,  he  employed  himself  with  nis  muse,  bis  cook, 
the  company  of  the  literary  celebnties  of  his  lime,  and  the  collecting  of  pictures  and 
articles  of  mrt-u.  Then,  ond  during  tlie  whole  period  of  his  subsequent  life,  his  break- 
fasts were  more  famous  than  his  poems.  Critics  might  find  fault  with  the  one,  but  not 
with  the  other. 

In  1818  he  published  Cvlumhut,  a  not  very  striking  poetical  fragment.   In  1814  Jae- 

Stdine  appeared  in  the  same  volume  with  Lord  Byron  s  Lnra.  In  1819  he  Issued  Human 
ife;  and  in  1^3,  Italy.  An  edition  of  the  last  work,  illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  at 
the  cost,  it  is  eaici.  of  £10,000,  ai)peared  in  1886.  After  this  date  lie  published  nothing 
— his  time  being  mninly  devoted  to  taste,  dining,  epigram,  and  anecdote.  Although  aged, 
be  was  a  greater  gnddcr  about  than  any  man  of  his  years  in  London.  He  rode  or  etroUed 
in  the  pans,  he  haunted  picture-galleries,  he  was  a  constant  attender  at  the  opera.  Be 
was  by  for  the  oldest  EDglish  poet.  An  accident  in  the  street  at  Inst  confined  him  to  his 
room,  and  on  Dec.  18,  1855,  he  died,  aged  93.  He  read  Goldsmith's  TrateUer  when  it 
was  published,  and  be  might  have  read  Tennyson's  Mavd.  He  published  his  first  book 
before  Bums's  lirf^t  volume  appeared  at  Kilmarnock.  Since  his  death  Rogers's  TahU 
Talk  has  been  published. 

ROGERS.  William  B.*bton,  b.  Philadelphia,  1805.  son  of  Dr.  P.  K.  Hogeis, 
brother  of  Dr.  Jsirios  Blvthe.  and  Dr.  Robert  Einpie;  graduate  of  Harvard  university, 
1826.  In  1827  lie  gave  scientific  lectures  in  the  Maryland  institute,  and  two  years  sub- 
sequently, ou  the  retirement  of  liis  father,  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistrv  in  William  and  Mary  college.    Of  those  sciences  and  that  of  geology  he  was 

{rof.  18SJ-5S,  in  the  universitv  of  Vii^nia;  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Boston, 
n  he  was  at  the  head 'of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  which  he 

organized,  issuing  report.t  in  6  volumes.  He  is  an  earnest  promoter  of  scientific  educa- 
tion among  wage-workers,  has  contributed  many  valuable  essays  to  the  popular  scientific 
journals,  and  has  read  lectures  on  special  subjects  before  pocieties  and  institutes.  He 
was  president  of  the  Massaclnisetts  institute  of  technology,  in  Boston,  1862-08. 

ROGET,  Peter  Mark.  1779-1869;  b.  London;  studied  medicine  at  tlie  university 
■of  Edinbui^h,  and  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  became  physician  to  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  fever  hospital,  and  the  infirmary.  He  settled  in  London  in  1808,  and  was 
long  the  secietan-  of  the  Royal  society.  Among  his  works  are  Anitnal  and  Yegetahle  Phyt- 
M^,  1834;  and  a  Tfietaurut  of  English  Wordt  and  PhroKt,  1852.  The  last,  which  he 
.  deemed  a  minor  work,  has  been  found  very  useful. 

BOOUB^OVST  is,  iu  Scotland,  an  ancient  as$e<isment  which  the  freeholders  of  every 
■county  at  any  of  the  head  courts  directed  annually  to  be  made  iu  such  sums  as  they 
judged  necessaiy  for  defraying  the  expense  of  apprehending  olfenders,  subsisting  them 
in  jail,  and  prosecuting  them.   The  functions  of  the  freeholder  in  ^^^^^'^^'^^  trans 
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feired  to  the  commisKOners  of  supply  by  2  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  65,  s.  44.  The  tax  was 
^rst  appointed  by  a  statute  of  11  Geo.  II.  c.  S8.  The  raising  and  application  of  the  tax 
are  not  unifom  m  the  various  counties. 

ROHAN-GUfeMENfa:,  Louis  RenI:  tDOUAED,  Piince  (ie,  1734-1803,  b.  France ;  t  red 
to  the  church,  and  made  ambassador  to  Austria  in  1773.  He  was  recalled  in  1774,  having 
become  offensive  to  Maria  Theresa  by  hia  meddlesome  sxdrit  and  the  scandal  caused  by 
his  luxurious  mode  of  life.  He  became  cardinal  in  1778,  and  bishop  of  Btrasburg  the 
next  year.  He  was  imprisoned  1785-86  for  his  partidiMtion  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  and  on  his  rdease  was  dismissed  from  court  in  disgrace.  He  wns  a  deputy  to 
the  states-general  in  1789,  but  resigned  on  account  accusations  of  disloyalty.  He 
resigned  the  luslu^ric  of  Strasburg  in  1801. 

BOHILCmnD,  an  extensive  region  in  the  n.w.  provinces  of  India,  lying  w.  nf  Oude, 
End  named  after  the  Rohillos,  an  Afghan  tribe  which  migrated  hitliur  in  ibe  18th  century. 
As  an  administrative  division  (area,  11,805  sQ.m;  pop.  '73,  S,436,B14)  it  comprises  the 
districts  of  Bijnur.  Momdahad,  Bareilly,  Buoaon,  Shahjehanpur  and  Traai,  and  the 
protected  state  of  Ram  pur. 

ROHLFS,  Gerhard,  b,  at  Vcgesack,  near  Bremen,  in  1884;  studied  medicine  at  Heidel- 
berg, WQrzburK,  and  O^tingen;  went  to  Algeria  and  Entered  the  foreign  l^on  of  tlie 
French  army.  Having  learned  the  Arabic  htnguage,  he  went  in  1861  to^orocco,  which  he 
traversed,  exploring  the  course  of  the  wady  Draa ;  traveled  a^n  in  Morocco  in  1864,  and 
«^t«r  a  vi«t  to  Germany  in  1865  he  returned  to  Africa,  spenmng  two  years  in  his  travels. 
He  received  the  medal  of  the  Roval  geographical  sodeQf  of  London.  In  1867,  by  order 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  joined  the  English  expedition  agwnst  Abyssinia,  and  in  1878  he 
went  with  a  party  to  explore  the  Libyan  desert  under  the  patronage  of  the  khedive  of 
Egypt.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1875,  and  lectured  on  his  travels.  He  has  pub- 
Uuied  several-books  of  travel. 

BOHTUK,  a  t.  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
division  of  His-sar,  Punjab,  43  m.  n.w.  from  Delhi.  A  canal  or  watercourse,  45  m. 
long,  constructed  by  order  of  the  British  government  in  1835,  supplies  Rohtuk  and  the 
neighboring  countiy  with  water  from  the  great  Feroze-sbah  canal.    Pop.  '68,  14,158. 

ROKITANSKY,  Kabl,  1804-78;  b.  Bohemia;  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  Vienna. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  professor  of  patholo^al  anatomy  at  the  university  of  Prague 
«f  which  he  became  honorary  rector  in  1848.  He  was  made  rector  of  the  univcrstw  of 
Vienna  in  1850,  and  resigned  his  professorship  to  1874  His  chief  book  is  ffaitmuiA 
■der  paihciogitohm  Anatomie  (1843-4S).  He  was  considered  one  of  the  first  authorities  on 
pathol<^. 

BO'LAHD,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular  epics  of  early  French  or 
Prankish  literature,  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  favorite  nephew  and  captain  of  the 
emperor  Charlemagne.  All  that  history  tells  us  of  him  is  simply  this:  In  778,  when 
Charlemngne  was  busily  engaged  at  Paderborn  in  organizing  the  government  of  ^e 
recently  subjugated  pagan  Saxons,  and  superintending  their  collective  baptism  and 
formal  admission  into  tlie  Christian  church,  he  was  vblt«l  by  a  Saracen  chief,  who, 
beinff  unwilling  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  calif  of  Coraova,  offered  to  put  the 
FranKisU  sovereign  in  possession  of  several  towns  s.  of  the  Pyrenees  which  were  under 
his  rule.  Charlemagne,  accepting  the  offer,  marehed  with  a  numerous  army  through 
the  territory  of  Gascony,  whose  duke,  Loup,  he  constrained  to  do  him  homage,  and  took 
Pampeloua  -^nd  Saragossa.  Findinir.  however,  that  his  Saracen  ally  gave  lii'm  but  little 
aid.  he  turned  back  to  return  to  France;  and  it  was  during  this  retreat,  while  the  Chris- 
tian army  was  slowly  threading  its  way  through  the  narrow  valley  of  Roncevaux  or 
Roncesvalles  (q.v.),  that  Roland,  commander  of  the  marches  of  Bretagne,  whocommanded 
the  rear-guard,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Vascons."  Iving  in  ambush  in 
the  surrounding  woods,  and  slain  while  fighting  gallantly.  Beyond  tfiese  meager  details, 
all  that  we  read  of  Roland  is  traditionaC  The  oldest  version  of  the  Son;;  of  Jtolaad. 
forming  part  of  the  Chanmnt  de  Qette,  which  treat  of  the  acliievements  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  paladins,  belongs  to  the  11th  c,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  original  composi- 
tions are  not  much  later  than  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  Throughout  the  middle 
^es  the  Song  of  Roland  was  the  most  popular  of  the  many  heroic  poems  current,  and 
William  of  Kormandy,  when  on  bis  way  to  conquer  England,  had  it  sung  at  the  bead  of 
his  troops,  to  encourage  them  on  their  march ;  while  at  the  present  day  the  traditionary 
memory  of  the  heroic  paladin  is  still  held  in  honor  by  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  amongst  whose  dangerous  defiles  the  scene  of  his  exploits  and  death  is  laid. 
According  to  the  poem,  Charlemagne  had  been  six  years  in  Spain,  when,  resolving  to 
return  to  France,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Roland,  sent  his  captain,  Ganelon,  on  an  embMsy 
to  the  pagan  king  Marsilius  of  Saragossa.  to  receive  the  iiomage  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  perform.  The  mission  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  all  other  ambassadors  to  Ine 
king  had  been  slain,  and  Ganelon,  wishing  to  reve^  himself  on  Roland,  proved  a 
traitor,  and  betrayed  to  Maisilius  the  route  which  the  Christian  army  were  to  take.  The 
consequence  was  that,  after  Charlemagne  had  snfely  crnssod  t'.ie  mountains  wJth  the 
main  part  of  his  forces,  Roland,  who  commanded  a  fear-giiard  of  20,000  men,  was  sur- 
prised within  the  narrow  valley  of  Roncesvalles  b}'  a  terrible  army  o&^alLJhe^xikg^ 
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naUons  ai  the  world.  Roland,  who  possessed  an  enchanted  horn  which  could  have  been 
heard  far  beyond  the  mountains,  might  have  recalled  his  uncle,  but  despising  such 
pusillanimity,  he  fought  on  till  100,000  Saracens  lay  slain  around  him  and  the  50  warriors 
who  alone  remained  alive  to  aid  liim.  Another  army  of  dO,000  men  of  Cartilage, 
Ethiopia,  and  Candia  now  pours  down  upon  him.  At  length  he  blows  his  horn,  which  is 
heard  by  Charlemagne,  who,  however,  does  not  return,  as  Gaiielon  persuades  him  once, 
twice,  and  thrice  that  Roland  is  only  hunting  the  deer;  and  not  until  the  veins  of 
Roland's  neck  have  burst  with  the  violence  ofthe  btiist  does  the  emperor  retrace  bis 
steps.  In  the  mean  while  Roland  has  dragged  his  dying  limbs  to  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Cisaire,  above  Roncesvalles,  where,  after  having  sung  liis  death-son^  and  thrown  his 
trusty  and  enchanted  sword  Durandol  into  a  poisoned  stream,  where  it  still  remains,  lie 
dies  exliausted  from  his  many  wounds.  Charlemagne,  who  arrives  too  late  to  save  him, 
aven^s  his  death  in  a  series  of  marvelous  battles  pnd  bloody  victories,  whose  delinea- 
tion imparts  a  sufflciently  dark  coloring  to  the  closi?.i.g  passages  of  this  somber  epic. 

XOLAKS  BE  LA  FLATIXSE,  .Tban  Mabie.  a  Fiencb  minister  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  was  boro  at  Mizy,  near  Villefranche  (Beaujolaia),  Feb.  18,  1734.  His  first  inde- 
pendent appointment  wa^  that  of  inspector-ordinary  at  Amiens.  In  1775,  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Amiens  named  Sophie  Cannet,  he  met  Marie  .Jeanne  Fhlipon,  a  young 
woman  of  brilliant  ^nius  and  fascinating  beauty,  and  after  a  courtship  of  four 
years,  they  were  married  Feb.  4,  1780.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  Rtdand, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  movement.  In  1791  he  was  sent  to 
Fnris,  by  tlie  municipality  of  Lyons,  to  represent  to  the  constituent  assembly  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  Lyonnese  weavers.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, he  founded  at  Lyons  the  (Sub  Ceniml,  the-  members  of  which,  marked  by  their 
attachment  to  constitutional  liberty,  received  the  name  of  Bolandint.  Toward  the  close 
of  1791  he  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  beads  of  the  Girondist  or 
moderate  section  of  the  republicans.  In  March.  1793,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
interior,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  Jan.,  1793,  when  he  resigned  iX,  despairing  of  see- 
ing moderate  counsels  adopted.  After  placing  his  accounts  in  the  hands  ofthe  assembly, 
he  asked  permission  to  witiidraw  from  Paris,  but  it  was  refused,  and  an  illegal  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  him,  whlcii  failed.  Immediately  after,  he  fled,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  Rouen.  When  news  reached  him  of  the  execution  of  his  wife,  he  committed 
suicide  at  a  small  village  in  the  environs  of  Rouen,  Nov.  15,  1793.  Roland  wrote  and 
published  several  memoirs  and  disquisitions  on  branches  of  industry  besides  6  vols,  of 
Letters  addressed  to  his  wife  before  their  marriage,  from  Switzerland  Italy,  ^eily,  and 
Malta. 

BO  LAND,  Madaicb  {nee  Marie  Jeakhe  Phlifon),  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
daughter  of  Pierre  Qratien  Phli^on,  an  engraver,  and  was  bom  at  Paris,  March  17, 
1754.  The  precocity  of  her  intelligence  was  remarkable.  At  Che  a^  of  four,  she  had 
quite  a  passion  for  reading;  at  seven,  she  learned  by  heart  a  tamtise  on  heraldry;  at 
eight,  she  used  to  carry  nutarch  with  her  to  churdi,  white  the  Jeratalem  DeUvered  of 
Tasso.  and  the  Tdemague  of  Fenelon  fired  her  childish  imagination.  At  the  same  time 
an  ardent  piety  began  to  develop  itself,  and  when  only  11  she  entered  the  McUaon  des 
Damea  de  la  OoitgrSgation.  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel.  Here  she  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  two  young  girls  from  Amiens,  Henriette  and  Sophie  Oannet,  particularly 
with  the  latter,  which  was  fruitful  in  consequences.  On  her  return  to  her  father's  house 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  "n  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream."  She  no 
longer  cared  for  the  so-called  "reli^ous"  writers — the  defenders  ofthe  Bible  and  the 
church.  Her  faith  was  slowly  changing  from  the  dogmatic  creed  of  Bossuet  to  the 
"naturalism"  of  tlic  encyclopedists  and  "  phUosophes."   In  ethics,  now  as  ever,  her 

f reference  for  the  stoical  system  was  marked.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  mother  In 
778  she  read  for  the  first  time  7>i  NouuUe  Jlehiige,  which  seemed  to  her  (as  it  has  to 
many  another  young  impa.<isioned  soul)  a  veritable  rovetatiou.  Greatly  distressed  bv  the 
toprudent  conduct  of  her  father,  she  again  withdrew,  at  the  age  of '25,  to  the  ifaison 
ies  Datne4  de  la  Congregation,  and  once  more  attempted  an  "austere"  life;  but  M. 
lloland  (u.v.),  who  had  already  known  her  for  five  ycai^s,  now  cume  forward,  and  res- 
etted her  from  a  career  which  must  ultimately  have  proved  equally  unsatisfactory  to  her 
reason  and  conscience,  by  offering  her  his  hand.  She  was  35,  and  he  45.  There  was 
certainly  something  unpoetical  in  the  disparity  of  their  yeara,  but  then,  Mile.  Phli- 
pon  knew  that  "ideal "  matches  were  made  only  in  heaven,  and  so  she  accepted  calmly 
the  inspector  of  manufactures.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  Feb.  4,  1780.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  remainder  of  her  career,  which  was  of  course  identical  with 
her  husband's  until  his  flight  from  Paris  May  81,  1793.  The  same  night  she  was  her- 
self arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye.  A  more  dauntless  and  intrepid  spirit  never 
entered  its  walls  I  Released  on  the  24th  of  June,  she  was  instantly  rearrested  by  the 
very  commissaries  who  had  set  her  at  Itlx>rty,  without  the  shadow  of  a  tangible  accu>ta- 
tlon,  and  confined  in  Saint  Pelagie.  Madame  Roland  spent  the  period  of  her  imprison- 
ment in  study,  in  the  composition  of  her  political  Memoires.  Summoned  before  the  rev- 
olutionary tnbunal  in  the  beginning  of  ^ov.,  she  was  condemned,  and  on  the  9th  was 
guillotined,  amid  the  shoutings  of  ao  insensate  mob.  It  is  said  that  jwhile^tanding  on 
the  sraiTnid.  she  asked  for  a  pen  and  paper  that  she  mlf^it^lrne-dowUt^triinge 
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thoughts  that  were  passing  through  her  bead."  Only  a  gesuine  child  of  the  French 
.repumtc  could  have  been  so  ostentatiously  speculative  at  such  a  moment.  Still  more 
■celebrated  is  her  apostrophe  to  the  statue  oi  liberty,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  scaffold 
was  erected:  "O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  or,  according  to 
another  version,  "  Liberty,  how  they  have  played  with  thy  name!" — See  La.  Correapon- 
danee  lie  Madame  Eoland  avee  lea  Demoiselles  Cannet  (2  vols.  Paris,  1841);  Lettrti  Auto- 
graphes  de  Madame  Boland,  adresaees  d  Bancal  de»  lasarts  (Paris,  1836). 

ROLETTE,  an  unorganized  co.  in  n.  Dakota,  adjoining  British  America;  about 
1800  sq.  miles. 

BOLL,  a  round  molding  much  used  ia  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  alao  modifled  hy 
the  introduction  of  a  fillet,  and  is  then  called  the  roll-and-flUet  molding. 

BOLLES,  Coracius,  a  genus  of  birds  very  generally  referred  to  the  crow  family 
{AMTufo'),  but  by  many  naturalists  to  the  bee-eater  family  (meropidtB),  with  which  they 
regard  the  habits  and  colors  of  the  species  as  indicating  a  closer  alliance.  The  bill  is 
moderately  large,  compressed  toward  the  point,  straight,  the  upper  mandible  curved 
downward  at  the  point,  the  sides  bristled  at  the  base,  the  cape  wide;  the  legs  short  and 
strong;  the  wings  long.  The  colors  are  in  general  very  bnlliant.  Mr.  Swainson  says 
of  the  Blite-bodied  Rolleb  (C.  ej/anogaster)  of  westera  Africa,  tliat  "no  effort  of  art 
can  ]}08ribly  do  justice  to  those  iuimitahty  rich  lines  of  ultramarine,  hcn^I  color,  and 
changeable  fawn,  with  which  it  isoniameuted;  for  there  arenotintshitherto  discovered, 
either  mineral  or  vegetable,  which  will  enable  the  painter  to  produce  their  succcMful 
imitation."  The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  all  natives  of  the  old  world,  and  mostly 
■of  the  warmer  parts  of  it.  One  only  is  found  in  Europe,  the  Common  Roller  {C.  gar- 
nth),  a  bird  nearly  equal  In  size  to  a  jay;  with  head,  neck,  and  wing-coverts  greenish- 
blue,  other  shades  of  blue  strongly  marked  in  the  wings.  This  bird  is  abundant  in  the 
B.  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia;  it  Is  partially  migratory,  and  ia  rare  in  Britain. 
It  tosses  its  food,  which  consists  of  Insects  or  parts  of  plants,  into  the  air  before  eating 
it,  swallowing  it  when  it  fulls  in  a  proper  direction  for  entering  the  throat.  The  name 
roller  is  derived  from  its  babtt  of  tumbling  in  the  air  like  a  tumbler-pigeon.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  woods.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  the  sportsman  always  tluds  it  diflScult  to 
approach.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  as  In  some  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
jiean,  it  is  in  high  esteem  for  the  table. 

BOLLEB,  an  agricultural  implement  which  has  been  long  in  use,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  placed  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  revolve  like  a  wlieel,  and  drawn 
over  tlic  land  by  a  horse.  The  weight  of  the  roller  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
purpose  for  whicli  it  is  intended:  the  breaking  of  stiff  clay  clods,  the  consolidating  of 
very  light  soils  after  frost,  the  hardening  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  check  evapora- 
tion, the  leveling  of  an  uneven  surface  before  harvest  operations,  etc.  For  those  and 
such  purposes,  the  roller  is  in  constant  use.  Tlie  introduction  of  hollow  cylinders  of 
iron,  mstead  of  solid  ones  of  wood  or  stone,  is  an  improvement  of  no  remote  date,  and 
WAS  the  first  change  on  the  old  simple  implement,  which  was  afterward  further  modified 
by  dividing  the  cylinder  into  two  parts,  to  give  greater  facility  in  turning,  and  to  dimin- 
ish its  injurious  action  in  scraping  the  soil  before  it  while  turning;  and  tills  process  of 
division  being  carried  further,  with  other  modificationn.  giving  each  part  or  wheel  a 
more  independent  action,  and  breaidng  up  the  uniformity  of  sunace  by  giving  a  ndsed 
wedge-like  edge  to  the  circumference  of  each  wheel,  the  result  is  a  dod-oriisTier. 

BOLLEB,  used  as  part  of  the  inking  apparatus  lo  letter-prew  printing,  is  of  modem 
invention.  In  the  old  process  of  applying  the  ink  to  the  surface  of  types,  stuffed  leather 
halls  were  made  use  of,  which  were  not  only  di£Bcult  to  keep  in  proper  order,  but  were 
inapplicable  to  cylinder- printing.  TTie  first  improvement  on  the  stuffed  bails  consisted 
in  covering  them  with  a  soft  and  elastic  composition,  such  as  was  employed  in  the 
Staffordshire  potteries.  Catching  at  this  idea,  the  inventors  of  cylinder  printing- 
machines  made  rollers  by  coating  longitudinal  and  rounded  pieces  of  wood  with  the 
composition,  by  means  of  casting  in  a  mold.  This  invention  came  generally  into  use 
between  1814  and  1818,  everywhere  superseding  baUs,  and  rendering  printing  machinery 
practicable. 

The  method  of  making  inking-rollers  is  very  simple.  A  roller  may  be  of  any  length, 
to  suit  work  of  different  kinds;  for  hand-presses  it  is  usually  about  80  in.  long,  but 
longer  for  machines,  according  to  their  dimensions.  The  thickness  is_ about  3  in.,  of 
which  the  composition  on  the  wood  is  probably  three-quarters  of  an  inch  all  round. 
'The  wooden  center  being  fixed  upright  in  an  iron  mold,  the  composition  is  poured  in 
when  in  a  hot  liquid  state,  and  then  left  to  cool.  When  cold,  the  mold,  which  is  ia 
halves,  flnely-jointed  and  held  together,  is  opened,  and  the  roller  taken  out :  by  a  little 
trimming  it  is  ready  for  use.  Tlie  compo-sition  consists  of  a  due  proportion  of  flne_  glue 
ind  treacle  or  molasses,  boiled  together,  and  thoroughly  blended — the  result  being  a 
substance  resembling  soft  india-rubiKir.  The  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  atmMphere.  In  summer,  one  pound  of  ^lue  to  one  pound  of  treacle 
may  form  a  suitable  mixture ;  but  in  winter  it  may  be  requisite  to  give  three  pounds  of 
treacle  to  one  pound  of  glue,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  elasticity.  Rollers,  in  time, 
shrivel  and  waste  by  use,  and  the  composition  may  then  be  remelted,  along  with  some 
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small  addition  of  new  materials.  In  all  caBes,  the  rollers  require  to  De  kept  very  dean^ 
and  suspended  in  a  rack  when  not  in  use.  The  manufacture  and  supply  of  rollers  for 
printers  constitute  a  distinct  business  in  London;  but  elsewhere,  as  far  as  we  know, 
every  printing  establishment  of  any  consequence  possesses  means  of  fabricating  rollerB 
for  itself. 

KOLLDf,  Charles,  a  French  liistoriau,  ■who  formerly  enjoyed,  if  he  did  not  merit, 
an  extensive  popularity,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  aud  was  b.  ui  Pans,  Jan.  30,  1661.  He 
studied  at  the  coHege  uu  Plessis,  where,  in  1683,  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  4  years  later  obuiined  the  chair  for  himself.  In  1688  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  eloquence  at  the  College  Royal  de  France,  and  for  some  10  years  be  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  a  di'^nity  which  he  held  for  two  years,  and  signalized  his  brief 
tenure  of  ol^cc  by  many  useful  ret'ormB,  botli  in  regard  to  discipline  and  study,  and  by 
his  warm  defense  of  the  privileges  of  the  university.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  study  of 
Greek,  then  falling  back  into  neglect,  were  particularly  creditable  to  him,  iind  altogether 
his  career  as  rector  constitutes  perhaps  his  best  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  aud  has- 
certainly  left  a  more  permanent  impression  thau  his  writings,  for  its  influence  is  percep- 
tible even  to  thepresent  day.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of 
the  college  of  B^uvais;  but  was  removed  from  this  situation  in  1712,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  for  Rollin  was  a  strenuous  Jansenist.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  tu  learned  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition 
of  Quinlilian  (Paris,  2  vols.  1715).  In  1720  he  was  re-elected  rector  of  the  university, 
and  in  1726  published  his  Traite  det  Etudet,  which  M.  Vlllemain  has  pronounced  a 
mouument  of  good  sense  and  taste,"  and  which  is  justly  regarded  as  his  best  literary 
performance,  for  his  Jlittoire  Aneienne  (Paris,  12  vols.  1780-8$,  though  long  prodigiously 
popular,  and  translated  into  several  languages  (the  English  among  others),  is  feeble  in 
Its  philosophy,  jejune  lu  its  criticism,  and  often  inaccurate  in  its  narrative.  Neverthe- 
less, to  multitudes,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  it  has  formed  the  introduction  to- 
the  study  of  ancient  history.  Frederick  the  great,  then  the  prince-royal,  of  Prussia, 
among  other  princely  notabilities,  wrote  to  compliment  the  author,  and  opened  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  him.  In  1738  Bollin  published  his  HUtoire  Bomaim  (Paris.  9  ToIa.}» 
a  much  inferior  work,  now  almost  forgotten.   He  died  Sept.  14,  1741. 

ROLLIN,  Lbdru.   See  Ledbu-Rolun,  ante. 

BOLLDTO-KILL,  one  of  the  most  imporiant  of  modem  inmntions  for  the  working  of 
metals.  It  was  first  introduced  practically  by  Mr.  Corb  In  17B4,  and  since  then  has 
gradually  become  more  and  more  useful,  as  its  capabilities  have  been  developed.  Under 
the  article  Iron  (q.v.)  there  is  a  description  of  the  iron  rolling-mill,  by  meaus  of  which 
bars  of  iron  are  rolled  or  drawn  out,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seeu  that  the  same  machiue 
will  do  for  other  metals;  moreover,  the  rolls  may  be  engraved  so  as  to  impress  a  pattern 
on  the  bar  as  it  passes  through;  this  is  done  by  the  brass-workers  to  a  great  extent;  and 
tubes  of  brass,  copiier,  tin,  eta,  are  also  operated  on  in  a  similar  way,  a  mandrel  or  rod 
of  iron  being  fitted  inside  the  tube,  to  sust^n  the  pressure  of  the  rollers. 

ROLLO,  or  Rou.    See  Normans,  ante. 

BOLL  OF  AXKB,  a  heraldic  record  of  arms,  either  verbally  blazoned  or  illuminated, 
or  both,  on  a  long  strip  of  vellum,  rolled  up,  instead  of  being  folded  into  leaves.  Rolls 
of  arms  are  the  most  important  and  most  authenUc  materials  for  the  history  of  early 
heratdrv.  In  England  they  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  oldest  being  a  copy 
of  a  roll  of  that  reign,  containing  a  list  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  sovereign,  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  the  principal  barons  and  knights  between  1316  and  1:372,  verbally  blazoned 
without  drawings.  The  original  has  beeu  lost,  but  the  copy,  which,  having  been  made 
by  Glover,  Somerset  herald,  in  lo86,  is  called  "  Glover's  Roll,"  is  in  the  English  college 
of  arms.  This  roll  exhibits  heraldry  as  at  that  early  period  already  consolidateil  into  a 
system.  In  the  British  museum  (Ilarl.  Coll.,  6,589)  is  a  copy  of  another  roll  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  c,  containing  700  coats  tricked,  that  is,  drawn  in  pen  and  ink.  The 
BoU  of  Caerlaterock  is  a  heraldic  poem  iu  Norman-French,  reciting  the  names  and  arms 
of  the  knights  present  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  in  1300.  It  has  been  publidied  with 
notes  by  sir  N.  II.  Nicolas.  Copies  exist  of  roUs  of  Uie  knights  who  were  with  Edward 
I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

BOILS,  Master  op.    See  Master  op  the  Rolls. 

BOLLS  OF  COUBT,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  the  list  of  causes  dependhig  in  the  court 

of  session. 

BOHAOKA,   See  Papal  States. 

ROMAGNO'81,  Gian  Domenico,  1761-1835;  b.  Italjr;  appointed  the  superior  civil 
magistrate  of  Trent.  He  was  accused  by  the  Austrians  in  1799  of  sym^thizing 
with  the  French,  and  was  arrested  and  tried  on  that  charge,  but  acquitted.  While  in 
prison  he  discovered  the  devialioti  of  the  magnetic  needle  subjected  to  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent. He  published  an  account  of  his  discover^'  in  1802,  but  it  excited  little  interest  till  the 
discoveries  of  Oersted  some  20  years  later.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Parma,  Pa,via,  and 
}tlilan ;  was  dismissed  from  his  position  at  the  latter  on  the  ^30^^> 
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was  once  more  acquitted  of  treason  in  1818.  His  most  important  work  is  IniroduMione 
aM  Studio  da  Dintto  PubbUeo  Universale,  1805. 

AOXAIKE,  Rev.  William,  an  Endish  divine  of  the  last  century,  noted  for  the  ardor 
with  which  he  preached  "evangelical"  and  Calviniatic  doctrinea  in  an  aee  of  religious- 
apathy,  was  the  son  of  a  corn-dealer  in  Ilarllepool,  and  was  b.  there,  Sept.  25,  1714. 
Hia  father  was  a  French  Protestant  refugee-  Young  Eomaine  was  educated  at  Ihe- 
grammar-school  of  Houehton.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1736,  and  immediately 
obtained  a  curacy  near  Efjsom.  In  1789  he  published  a  sermon  preaciied  before  tlie  uni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  In  which  he  attempted  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  view  maintained 
by  AVarburton  in  his  JHrnne  Legation  of  J/eisea,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is 
"expressly  mentioned,"  and  even  "insisted  on,"  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  led  to  a  con- 
troversy with  Warburton.  In  1747  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Lexicon,  the  fruit  of  seven  years'  labor.  The  only 
thing  in  connection  with  Romaine's  edition  that  now  calls  for  notice  is  the  fact  that  he 
took  extraordinary  liberties  with  the  original,  omitting,  for  example,  the  author's  account 
of  the  word  which  is  usually  rendered  *'  Gkid,"  and  substituting  his  own  in  the  body  of 
the  work!  In  1748  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Botolph's,  in  London,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-tho-West.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
assistant  morning-preacher  at  St.  George's;  but  was  aftemard  deprived  of  the  situation 
by  the  rector,  Dr.  Trebeck,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  averse  to  the  "plain- 
ness" of  his  preachinc.  His  "evangelicalisra"  grew  with  his  years;  and  at  length,  in 
1757,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Lord  Our  Rif/hteousness,  it  became  so  offensive  to  the  torpid  dons 
of  Oxford  that  the  university  pulpit  was  in  future  closed  against  him.  Some  years 
before  this  Ronutine  had  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Gresham 
college,  for  which  he  was  not  fit,  and  which  be  did  not  retain.  His  Intefiect  was  any- 
thing but  scientific  in  its  character,  as  will  readily  be  understood  when  we  state  that 
he  allowed  his  "  zeal"  for  Hutchinsonian  speculations  to  lead  him  into  opposition  to  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  In  1758  he  became  curate  and  moming-preacher  at  8t.  Olave's, 
Southwark,  a  situation  which  he  exchanged  in  the  course  of  a  ye«r  for  a  preachership  at 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  West  Smithfield.  In  17ot  he  was  chosen  by  the 
parishioners  rector  of  St.  Andrew.  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne,  Blnckfriars,  an  otBce 
which  he  held  till  hia  death,  July  36,  1795.  Besides  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
Romaine  published  Ikeelve  SermoM  upon  iSolomon'a  SonajyiSS);  Twelve  Diicourses  upon 
the  Law  and  the  Gomel  (XteO);  TheLifecf  Faiih  (;17GB);  I%e  Scripture  DotMne  qf  ihe  Siic- 
rament  of  the  LorcCs  Si^mwi- (1765);  The  Walk  of  Faith  (1771);  An  Sk$ay  on.  Pnalmody 
(1775);  Tlie  Trinmph  of  Faith  {Vtib).  His  works  were  republished  in  a  collected  form, 
in  8  vols.,  in  1796,  by  the  hon.  and  rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  who  prefaced  them  with  a 
life  of  their  author. 

ROMANA,  Pedro,  CARO  Y  SUREDA,  Marquis  de  la,  1761-1811;  b.  Majorca,  of 
excellent  family;  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  at  firat  friendly  to  the 
French  claims,  but  in  1808  when  he  learned  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  been  made  kins 
of  Spain  he  transferred  the  forces  which  he  had  under  his  command  in  the  island  of- 
FUnen  to  English  ships  of  war.  He  had  participated  in  tlie  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  which  Kapoleon  had  forced  Smin  to  raise. 
After  Romana's  rcbcliion  against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  he  went  to  London  and 
induced  England  to  assist  Spain  in  her  struggle  against  the  French.  In  the  war  which 
followed  he  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  Asturins, 
and  organized  the  guerrilla  warfare.  He  was  eulogi;^  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  as 
"  the  finest  ornament  of  the  Spanish  army." 

ROKAir  AlUM.   See  RoCH  Alltt. 

BOXAN  ABCHITECTITBE,  Of  the  earlv  architecture  of  Rome  and  the  other  Latin 
cities  comparatively  little  is  known.  AVith  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  Greece,  and 
Egypt  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  those  countries,  and  began  lo 
endeavor  to  use  them  for  the  embellishment  of  the  imperial  city.  Besides,  Rome  under 
the  empire  was  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  attracted  artists  from  every  country.  The 
result  was  that  the  architecture  of  Rome  became  a  mixed  style.  It  was  all  imported, 
and  partook  of  the  character  of  the  importers.  The  great  interest  of  Roman  architecture 
is,  that  it  is  a  mixture  and  amalgamation  of  all  ancient  styles,  and  the  starting-point  for 
all  modem  styles.  It  is  thus  tlie  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  art;  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  architecture  being  that  of  a  transition,  slow  but  steady,  from 
the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  the  internal  architecture  of  the  Christians. 
Rome  borrowed  from  Greece  the  oblong  peristylar  temple,  with  its  horizontal  construc- 
tion and  decoration,  and  the  various  "  orders."  See  Colx-'ms,  Grecian  Architecture, 
Prom  the  Tuscans,  probably,  were  derived  the  circular  form  of  temple  and  the  circular 
arch,  which  became  lending  features  in  the  development  of  the  future  Roman  style. 

The  orders  imported  from  Greece  were  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  (q.v.). 
These  were  all  used  in  Rome,  but  with  itoma  modifications;  the  Doric,  for  example, 
being  never  used  as  in  Greece,  but  without  fluting,  and  with  the  capital  and  entablature 
altered,  and  a  ba.se  added,  so  as  to  make  the  style  more  similar  to  the  others,  with  which 
it  was  often  associated.  The  lonio  had  the  volutes  turned  out  aneularwisie,  so<a8  to 
present  9.  similar  face  in  each  direction.   Tlie  favorite  "  order"  6^ltbsbBjni»@-Q>^<@er, 
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vas  the  Corinthian.  It  was  invested  in  Greece,  but  more  fully  developed  in  Borne, 
where  it  suited  the  desire  -which  existed  for  richness  and  luxuriance  lu  architecture. 
Hany  floe  examples  of  this  style  exist  in  Rome  (as  the  pantheon,  Jupiter  Stator,  etc.), 
and  10  the  provtuccs  (as  the  maison  quarree  at  NCmcs,  Baalbec,  etc.),  the  capitals,  n-her- 
•ever  found,  being  designed  in  endless  variety.  The  composite  order  n  as  an  inveution  of 
the  Romans,  and  is  sometimes  called  t/ie  Raman  order.  It  is  a  cumbinalion  of  the  louic 
and  Corinthian.  All  these  oi'ders  were  used  by  the  Romans,  hut  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves;  they  combined  with  the  Greek  orders  tlie  nrcli.  Tbej-  placed  the  columns 
at  vide  intervals,  and  set  them  on  pedestals,  to  give  them  and  the  entablature  a  proper 
proportion;  while  behind  the  columns  they  placed  s^iuare  piers,  and  from  them  threw 
arches  which  supported  the  wall.  Tliis  was  tlie  favorite  Roman  style,  and  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  important  works  (amphitheaters,  arches,  baths,  etc.).  They  piled  one  order 
above  another,  marking  each  story  with  the  entablature.  As  the  style  proceeded,  vault- 
jug  and  arching  became  more  common,  especially  iu  internal  consti-uction,  but  tlie  hori. 
2ontal  oi'naraentation  was  never  entirely  abandoned.  Arches  of  this  constructioD  were 
thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  behind  the  entablature,  and  gradually  the  pier  was  omitted, 
and  the  arch  openly  thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar,  the  architrave  bent  round  it,  and  the 
cornice  continued  horizontally  above. 

The  buildings  executed  by  the  Romans  are  very  varied  in  their  character,  but  the 
same  style  was  used  for  temples,  batlis,  amphitheaters,  triumphal  archer,  tombs,  etc. 
The  earliest  temples  of  which  remains  now  exist  are  those  of  Jupiter  Stator  iu  the 
Forum.  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  Mars  XJltor,  all  of  the  Augustan  epoch,  and  eacli  with 
only  three  columns  left.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  peripceral,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  cells  are  all  large,  and  one  of  them  has  an  ;^pae. 

Ouc  of  Uie  most  interesting  temjiles  of  Rome  is  the  jiauthcon.  Tlie  portico  is  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  hut  the  ruluuda  is  probably  considerably  lat^i-r  The  dome  of  the 
interior  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  pruLrtess  of  Roman  architecture  iu  developing  the 
use  of  the  arch,  and  trannferring  the  dccorution  from  the  cxteiior  to  tlic  interior.  The 
former  is  iu  Ihis  case  totally  sacrificed  to  llie  latter;  but  Ibe  interior  has  not  yet  bceo 
surpassed  for  boldness  of  construction  or  simplicity  and  bubliuiity  of  effect.  Other 
examples  of  circular  temples,  on  a  small  scale,  arc  foun^  ut  Tivoli  and  in  Rome,  both 
dedicated  to  Vesta. 

The  greatest  works  of  the  Romans,  however,  were  i»ot  their  temples.  The  basilicas 
(q.v.),  amphitheaters  (q.v.),  and  baths (q. v.)  are  far  mere  numerous  and  more  stujwudouH 
as  works  of  art,  and  all  show  liow  well  the  Romi,iii  had  succeeded  iu  producing  an 
internal  architecture,  which  at  a  later  period  became  6o  useful  as  a  model  for  ChrLsiian 
hiiildings.  The  basilica  of  Trajan  is  a  tyi^e  of  the  Christian  wooden-roofed  churchi-s; 
while  that  of  Maxculius  with  its  great  intersectiu|;  vaults,  lis  vaulted  aisles,  and  but- 
tresses, contains  the  germs  of  the  greatest  Chnstmn  cathedrals.  The  Roman  amphi- 
theaters (q.v.)  have  never  l>cen  surpassed  for  size  and  grande\ir,  or  for  suitability  to  uicir 
purpose.  And  of  the  bathft  (q.v.),  sufficient  remains  still  exist,  althoiu^h  much  decayed, 
from  the  perislmhle  nature  of  the  brick  and  stucco  employed  in  their  construction,  to 
■prove  that  the  scarcely  credible  descriptions  of  contcmiwrarics  were  surpassed  by  the 
miignificcuce  of  the  builiHugs  themselves. 

Among  the  other  varied  public  works  of  the  Romans  arc  their  aqueducts  (q.v.)  and 
bridges,  triumphal  arches  (q.v.),  pillars  of  victory,  and  tombs.  Of  the  tomlw  of  the 
Romans,  the  earliest  and  liest  specimen  is  that  of  Cfedlia  Metclla  (wife  of  C^ssus),  <m 
the  Appian  Way.  It  consists  (like  most  Roman  tombs)  of  a  round  drum  placed  on  a 
squan;  basement,  and  was  probably  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof.  The  tomb  of 
Augustus  was  similar,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  liic  sloping  roof  was  broken  into 
terraces  planted  with  trees.  That  of  Adrian  (now  the  castle  of  Bt.  Ancelo  in  Rome)  ts 
another  enormous  example.  The  tombs  were  generally  ranged  along  the  ways  leadug 
to  the  gates  of  cities. 

The  later  tombs  of  Rome  are  v/ell  worthy  of  study,  as  thej'  contain  many  siiecimens 
of  the  transition  toward  the  Christian  style.  They  are  generally  vaulted,  frequently 
witli  domes,  as,  for  Instance,  the  tombs  of  St.  Ilelcufi  and  Sta.  Cosianza.  Mr.  Fergusson 
also  places  Uie  so-*alled  "temple  of  Minerva  Jleiiica"  among  the  touibs.  It  is  a  lieau- 
tifullv  arranged  building  with  teu  sides,  all  contaiuing  deep  niches  (except  the  side  with 
the  door),  surmounted  by  a  clear-story,  with  teu  wcll-proix>rlioued  windows.  The 
vault  is  polygonal  inside  and  outside;  and  the  pendentives,  ribs,  buttresses,  etc..  which 
played  so  important  a  i>art  in  the  Christian  aichitecturc  both  of  the  east  and  west,  are 
distinctly  used  in'its  constniction. 

Of  the  domestic  arcliitocture  of  the  Romans,  we  have  many  wonderfully  preserved 
speeimens  in  Herculaneuiu  and  Pompeii,  showing  both  the  arran^ments  and  dccora- 
tH>n8  of  the  dwcUingB  of  all  classes.  Of  the  great  palaces  and  vdlas.  however,  none 
remain  except  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalairo.  in  Dalmatia.  It  is  an  important 
building,  as  it  shows  many  step.?  in  the  progress  of  the  style. 

BOKAir  CATHOLIC  CHUHCH,  the  community  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  who 
recognize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pojw  or  bishop  of  Rome,  and  are  united 
together  by  the  profes.-^iim  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  pariicipatiou  ot^the  same  sacra- 
ments.  The  subject  will  be  most  conveniently  treated  by  ff;^;^^^^i|g,^tet@>arate 
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headd  the  htstoiy  of  this  great  Christian  commuolty;  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
aystem;  and  finally,  its  organization  and  constitutional  forms,  especially  as  affected  by 
the  decrees  of  the  late  council  of  the  Vatican,  and  by  other  doctrinal  constitutions  of 
recent  years. 

Although  a  few  other  points  of  doctrinal  difference  separate  the  Roman  church  from 
the  Greek,  Russian,  and  oriental  communions,  yet  tlie  most  palpable  ground  of  dirision 
lies  in  the  claim  of  supremacy  in  spiritual  jurlsdicUon  on  the  part  of  uie  Roman  bishop. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  church,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  ancient  oriental  churches, 
is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  this  clum  to  supremacy.  In  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  claim  of  si^remacy  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  rests  on  the  belief  that  Christ 
conferred  on  Peter  a  "  primacy  of  jurisdiction  ;  that  Peter  fixed  his  see  and  died  at 
Rome  (a  position  which  some  Protestant  historians  have  called  in  question  altogether); 
and  thus,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  successors  of  Peter,  have  succeeded  to  his  pre- 
rogatives of  supremacy.  In  this  light  Catholic  historians  read  the  facts  of  the  eariy 
history  of  the  church — and  they  trace  to  this  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  tiiat 
see,  the  numerous  references  to  Rome  on  matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline;  the  appeals 
from  other  churches,  even  those  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople;  the  depo. 
sitioDS  or  nominations  bishops,  examination  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  of  which 
the  first  five  centuries,  especially  the  4th  and  5th,  present  examples,  but  in  wliich  Protest- 
ant historians  only  recognize  the  natural  result  of  the  political  and  social  superiority  of 
Rome  as  the  capital  ol  the  Roman  empire.  The  letters  of  pope  Leo  the  great  show 
beyond  question  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  commencement  of  the  6th  c,  claimed 
to  speak  and  act  with  supreme  authority;  and  the  first  direct  challeu^  to  this  claim  was 
made  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acacius,  and  led  to  a  schism  of  many  years, 
wfaidi,  however,  terminated  in  the  liurailiation  of  the  younger  see.  In  all  the  contro- 
verdes  upon  the  incarnation — the  Arian,  the  Nestorian,  the  Eutychian,  the  Monothelite — 
not  only  was  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  never  impeached,  but  she  even  supplied  at  every 
crisis  a  rallying  point  for  the  orthodox  of  evefy  church.  It  was  so,  again,  in  the  Icono- 
clast controversy;  and  although  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  great  and 
again  of  Nicholas  I.,  renewed  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  or  even  equality,  the  superior 

gosltioD  of  Rome  continued  to  be  recoguizcd.  The  separatiou  of  the  Greek  church  and 
er  dependencies,  under  the  patriarch  Michael  Ccrularius  in  the  year  1054,  was  but  a 
narrowing  of  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  Rome;  and  within  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  remained  faithful,  it  even  enhanced  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  widened  her  pre- 
rogatives. Tlie  abandonment  of  Italy  by  the  emperors  to  its  fate  under  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes:  and 
the  social  diaoiganizatioa  of  Europe  combined  with  the  .spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
bishop  to  bring  about  tlie  general  recognition  of  his  authority  throughout  the  kingdoms 
-of  Europe  as  au  arliitcr  in  the  temporal  relations  of  sovereigns  with  their  subject^s.  and 
of  sovereigns  toward  each  other.  This  extraordinary  temporal  nuthority  was  nl  once 
the  consequence  and  the  support  of  his  acknowledged  spiritual  power;  and  even  Protest- 
ants have  recognized  the  Roman  church  of  the  mcdiajval  period  as  absorbing  in  itself 
almost  the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  and  as  the  only  public  (even  thoui^h  they 
believe  it  degenerate  and  corrupt)  representative  of  the  church  in  the  west,  fhe  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  the  papal  residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon  brought  with  it  a 
notable  dimination,  at  least,  of  the  tempcral  power  of  the  popes,  which  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  long  western  schism,  by  the  confiicts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  and  the  scan- 
dals which  arose  thereftom.  The  modern  political  institutions  which  then  began  to 
break  upon  the  world  so  modified  the  public  relations  of  church  and  state  as  by 
degrees  to  undo  the  condition  of  society  m  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had 
its  foundation.   The  great  revolution  of  the  16th  c.  completed  the  process. 

Kor  was  the  revolution  with  which  the  popes  thus  found  tliem-selves  face  to  face 
without  its  influence  in  the  external  history  of  tlie  Roman  church.  The  defections  con- 
sequent on  the  reformation,  and  at  first  numerous  and  formidable,  received  a  check. 
Tlw  great  council  of  Trent  did  more  to  systematize,  to  define,  and  to  present  in  popular 
.form  the  doctrinal  belief  of  Rome  than  had  been  accomplished  by  the  united  efforis  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  refonnation;  while  the  decrees 
■of  reformation  which  it  enacted,  and  still  more  the  schemes  of  local  and  individual 
reform  which  it  originated,  and  to  which  it  gave  the  impulse  as  well  as  the  example, 
tended  to  bring  about  an  active  internal  reform.  The  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.  was  a 
period  of  new  life  in  the  Roman  church.  The  celebration  of  local  sjuods,  the  establish- 
ment of  episcopal  seminaries,  the  organization  of  schools,  and  other  provision  for 
reliCTOus  instruction — above  all,  the  foundation  of  active  religious  orders  of  both  sexes — 
.hadtho  effect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Protcstontism.  which  in  many  countries  luid 
been  at  first  rapid  and  decisive ;  and  lord  Macaulay  has  traced  out  with  curious  minute- 
ness the  line  which  marks  in  the  several  kingdoms  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  this 
relidous  reaction. 

From  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  therefore,  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
sspeciallj-  in  her  external  relations,  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  local  distribution 
of  the  rival  churches  in  the  world  has  hardly  been  altered,  except  by  migration,  since 
that  time.  But  in  her  relations  to  the  state,  the  Roman  church  lias  since  passed  through 
■  a  long  and  critical  struggle,  which  is  detailed  under  the  heads  G.\li4Can  Cburch, 
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Fbbronxanism,  l2nffocENT  XI.  The  new  theories  to  which  the  French  revolution  ^ve- 
currency  have  still  further  modified  these  relations;  but  in  most  of  the  fhirope&ti  Ung- 
doms  they  were  readjusted  after  1815,  either  by  concordat  or  by  some  simil&r  mutual 
apeement.  Many  conflicting  claims  on  either  side,  however,  still  exist;  but  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  state  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  generally  been  to  record 
her  protest  against  any  Tiolation  of  her  right,  and,  this  protest  bavin?  been  made,  to 
submit  under  protest,  unless  in  what  are  considered  the  essentials  of  faith  or  of  disci- 
pline. Where  the  encroachmenla  of  the  stAte  are  considered  to  violate  the  esaentials  of 
faith  or  discipline,  the  resistance  must  result  in  definitive  separation,  as  in  the  case  of 
England  under  Henry  VIU.  and  his  successors,  in  Poland  under  the  czar,  and  in  Pros^ 
in  the  now  jiendius  conflict. 

The  details  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  will  be  best  col- 
lected and  explained  from  her  latest  authentic  creed,  that  commonly  called  "the  creed 
of  Pius  v.,"  drawn  up  as  a  summary  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  that  ecclesiastical 
body  UIl  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and  published  together  witJti  certain  later 
doctrinal  pronouncements.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  tliat,  wUle  in  the  view  of 
Catholics  (see  Rule  of  Faith)  all  doctrine  must  be  bused  oo  the  word  of  God, 
written  or  unwritten,  the  church  is  the  only  authoritative  judge  of  that  rule  of  faith. 
The  tribunals  which  are  held  to  represent  this  teaching,  as  well  as  the  subjects  to  which, 
the  privilege  extends,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  is  held  to  he  exercisod  infallibly, 
have  all  been  explained  under  the  head  IhTALLiBiLirr  (q.v.).  But  Catholics  hold  that 
while  the  church  has  authority,  when  doubts  or  difficulties  arise,  to  propound  in  such 
terms  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  new  definitions  of  faith,  nevertheless  these  new  defini- 
tioDB  must  not  be  regarded  as  additions  to  the  accepted  faith  of  the  church,  or  Indeed  to- 
tlie  original  deposit  of  divine  teaching,  but  only  as  expositions  of  former  articles,  or  at 
most  as  developments  of  what  already  existed  in  the  germ,  and  has  but  been  evolved  by 
controversy,  or  brought  into  practical  action  by  the  progress  of  time,  and  by  the  change 
of  the  external  relations  of  the  church.    The  creed  of  Pius  V.  is  as  follows; 

"  I,  N.  N.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  fitid  profess  all  and  every  one  of  those  thinss 
which  are  contained  in  that  creed  which  the  holy  Roman  church  maketh  use  of.  To 
wit:  I  believe  in  one  Qod.  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaver  and  earth,  of  all  things 
visible  and  iuviaible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotton  Son  of  God, 
born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages;  God  of  God;  Light  of  Light;  true  God  of  the  true 
God;  l>egotten,  not  made;  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was 
incarnate  by  the  Hoh'  Ghost  of  the  Virrin  Mary,  and  was  made  man.  He  was  crucified 
also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered,  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures:  he  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  elory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead; . 
of  wliose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  I  believe*  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
lifc-giver,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  who,  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  in  one  holy. 
Catholic,  and  apostolic  church.  I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and 
I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 

"I  most  steatlfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  all  otber  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  church. 

"  I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptures,  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  mother  the 
church  hath  held  and  doth  hold;  to  whom  it  Ijelongeth  to  judge  of  Uie  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the.  Scriptures;  neither  will  I  e^-er  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

"I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law. 
instituted  by  Jeaus  Christ,  our  Lord,  a'nd  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  for  every  one:  to  wit — baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharisl,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  order,  and  matrimony;  and  that  they  confer  gi-ace;  and  that  of  these  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  order  cannot  bo  repeated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit 
the  received  and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  churoi,  used  in  the  solemn  admin- 
istration of  the  aforesaid  sacniments. 

"I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined  and 
declared  in  the  holy  council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

"  I  profess,  likewi-se,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  mo.st  holy  sacrament  of 
tlie  eucnarist  there  is  truly,  reallv,  and  suhstaiitially  the  body  and  blood,  together  with 
the  soul  and  diviuily  of  our  LorJ  Je&us  Christ ;  and  that  tiiere  is  made  a  conversion  of  the 
Whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  tbe  wuie  into 
the  blood;  which  conversion  the  Catholic  church  calleth  transubstantiation.  I  also  con- 
fess that  under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  recdved  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacra- 
ment. 

■'  I  coustautly  hold  that  there  is  apurgalory,  and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are 
helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invo- 
cated,  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  liad  in 
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"I  most  firmfy  assert  that  the  imageB  of  Christ,  of  the  mother  of  Ood,  ever  Tirgm, 
and  also  of  other  sunts,  ought  to  be  bad  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneratioa 

are  to  be  given  them. 

"I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and. 
that  the  use  of  them  is  moBt  wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

"I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic,  apostolic,  Romau  church  for  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churclies;  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  successor 
of  St,  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  Ticar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"I  likewise  undoubtlnsly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared,  particularly  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent;  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anatiie- 
matizc  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the  church  hath  condemned, 
rejected,  and  anathematized. 

"I,  N.  N.,  do  at  this  present  freely  profess,  and  sincerely  bold  this  true  Catholic 
faith,  out  of  which  do  one  can  be  saved;  and  I  promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and 
'confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate,  by  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  ray  life." 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has,  since  the  compilation 
of  the  creed  of  Fioa  Y.,  defined  certain  further  doctrines  in  the  controversy  on  grace,, 
which  arose  from  the  teaching  of  Jansenius  (q.  v.) ;  still  more  recently  that  of  me  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  (q. v.);  and  a  still  more  comprehensive  body 
of  articles  in  the  memorable  SytlaSus  issued  by  pope  Pius  IX.,  and  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  council,  celebrated  under  .the  presidency  of  the  same  pontiff.  The  doctrinal 
decisions  of  this  latter  council  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first,  "  on  the  Catholic 
faith,"  the  second  "on  the  church  of  Christ."  Each  section  contains  a  "scheme  of  doc- 
trine," in  which  the  heads  of  belief,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  are  explained; 
and  to  each  is  appended  a  body  of  "canons,"  in  which  the  several  points  are  summa- 
rized, stated  in  precise  theological  language,  and  defined  as  articles  of  Catholic  belief. 
In  the  scheme  "  upon  the  church  of  Christ"'  are  contained.  In  "an  additional  chapter," 
the  celebrated  declarations  regarding  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  See  Omnium  Concilii 
Vaticani  Documentorum  CoUeetio  (8vo,  Paderbornite.  1878). 

The  details  of  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch  leans  toward  asceticism, 
as  regards  the  practice  of  fasting,  with  less  rigor  than  the  Greek  and  oriental  commun- 
ions; while,  on  tlie  contrary,  as  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (q.v.),  her  law  is  much  more 
stringent;  lul  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  church  in  the  greater  orders.  Including 
sub-deacons,  being  so  strictly  bound  to  celibacy  that  a  marriage  contracted  after  ordina- 
tion is  invalid  by  the  ciiurch  law.  See  Obdebs.  In  all  that  regards  the  general  disci- 
pline of  the  whole  chiircli,  only  the  pope  or  a  general  council  is  considered  to  have- 
power  to  legislate;  national  or  provincial  syno£  for  the  discipline  of  a  kingdom  or 
province,  and  bishops  for  that  of  their  own  oiocesea 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  1)een  in  great  part  explained  In 
the  article  Hierarcht.  It  may  be  nccessaiy  to  add  that,  under  the  generic  name 
Roman  Catholics  are  comprised  all  those  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  even  though  they  be  not  of  the  Roman  or  Latin  rite  (q.v,).  Not  a. 
few  individuals  and  churches  of  other  rites  are  included  under  this  designation,  Greeks, 
Slavonians,  Ruthenians,  Syrians  (including  Maronites),  Copts,  and  Armenians;  and 
these  communities  are  permitted  to  retain  their  own  national  liturgy  and  language,  and 
for  the  most  part  their  established  discipline  and  us^s.  The  most  remarkable  examples- 
of  the  diversity  of  discipline  tiius  introduced  under  the  common  rule  of  the  Roman  pon- 
,  tiff  are  Uie  retenUon  In  the  east  of  the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laily,  and  the  permissiou 
Gt  the  marriage  of  the  clervy. 

As  regards  its  organiwtion  for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  normal 
territorial  distribution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  several  rites  in  the  various 
countries  where  it  exists  is  into  provinces,  which  are  subject  to  archbishops,  and  are  sub- 
divided into  bishopric*,  each  governed  by  its  own  bishop.  The  total  number  of  arch- 
bishops of  the  several  rites  in  communion  with  Rome  in  1876  was  177,  or  whom  12  bore 
the  title  of  patriarch.  The  number  of  bishops  was  712.  But  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  population  and  government  are  Protestantor  unbelieving,  the  spiritual 
aflfairs  of  the  Cntholin  church  are  mrected,  not  by  bishops  with  local  titles,  but  by  bishops. 
in  partibm  infid^Uun  (q.v.),  who  are  styled  vicars  of  the  pope,  or  vicars-apostohc. 
The  full  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  1875,  including  those  retired  and  those 
with  sees  in  partihv^  infdelium,  was  1103. 

The  statistics  of  *e  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  contained  in  the  Orbe  Cattolico,  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  giv  us  the  total  number  of  Catholics  of  allnations  as  185,000,000.  This 
number  nearly  corresponds  with  the  total  of  Roman  Catholics  as  given  in  the  article  on 
religion  (q.v.).  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we  refer  to  that  article  for  the 
details  of  the  distribution  of  Roman  Catholics  in  tliesevcru  countries;  and  for  the  number 
of  those  subjects  of  the  pope  who  follow  a  rite  dUferent  from  that  of  Rome,  see  Greek 
Chubch,  Russian  Church,  Stria,  Uabqhitbb. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  {ante)  in  the  United  States  has  a  complete  organi- 
zation extending  over  the  whole  country,  which  it  divides,  ccclesiastieally.  into  12 
prorinces,  containing  61  dioceses,  aad  9  vicariates-apostoUc;  iaisiid^feiQtKUiQ'S^L^rit- 
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ual  goTemment  of  the  pope,  administered  through  1  cardinal,  18  archbishops,  62  fiishofH, 
and  6,494  priests.  It  has  8,158  churches,  chapels,  and  stations  where  religious  services 
are  held;  a  very  large  number  of  "Institutions"  established  for  reli^ous,  literary, 
benevolent,  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  a  system  of  parochial  schools  attended 
probably  by  500,000  children.  Its  own  estimates  of  *'  Catholic  population"  tiirougbout 
the  country  make  an  aggregate  of  6,325,000. 

SOKAH  CATEOLIO  SKAliOZPATIOH  or  Relief  Acre.  After  the  reformation,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to  many  penal  regulations 
and  restrictions.  As  late  as  1780  the  law  of  England— which,  liowevcr,  was  not  alwaj^ 
rigidly  enforced — made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  hi^h  treason 
in  one  who  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  to  teach  the  doctrines  or  perform  divine  service 
-according  to  the  rites  of  his  church.  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred  from  acquiring 
land  by  purchase.  Persons  educated  abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  were  declared 
'incapable  of  succeeding  to  real  property,  and  their  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  next  Prot- 
■estant  heir.  A  son  or  other  nearest  relation,  being  a  Protestant,  was  empowered  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Roman  Catholic  father  or  other  kinsman  dunne  bis  life.  A 
-Boman  Catliolic  was  disoualifled  from  undertaking  the  guardianslup  even  ot  Roman  Cath- 
olic children.  Roman  CatboUcs  were  excluded  from  the  legal  profession,  and  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  a  Protestant  lawyer  who  married  a  Roman  Catholic  had  adopted  the  faith  of  his 
-wife.  It  was  a  capital  offcDse  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate  a  marria^  between 
;a  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  Ireland,  where  the  large  majority  of  the  population  adhered  to  the  old  faith.  In 
Scotluid,  also,  Roman  CatlioTics  were  prohibited  from  purchasing  or  taking  by  succes- 
^on  landed  property.  The  inexpediency  and  irrationality  of  imposing  fetters  of  this 
description  on  persons  not  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  from  whom  danger  was  no 
longer  apprehended,  began  about  1778  to  occupy  the  attention  of  liberal-minded  states- 
men; ana  in  1780  sir  George  Saville  introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  some  of  the 
most  severe  disc^alifications  in  tlie  case  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  would  submit  to  a 
proposed  test.  This  test  included  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  abjuration 
of  the  pretender,  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  several  doctrines,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
put  individuals  to  death  on  pretense  of  their  being  heretics;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics;  that  princes  excommunicated  may  be  deposed  or  put  to  death;  and  that 
the  pope  is  entitled  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  realm.  The  bill,  from  the 
operation  of  which  Scotland  was  exempted,  eventually  passed  into  law.  An  attempt 
which  bad  been  made  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  like  measure  of  relief  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland  was  defeated  by  an  outburst  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh,  stirred  up  by  a  bouy  called  "the  committee  for  the  Protestant  inter- 
est," attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  houses  of  the  clergv 
and  of  such  persons  as  were  suspected  to  be  favorable  to  Roman  Catholic  relief.  The 
frenzy  spread  to  England,  where  a  "Protestant  association"  had  been  formed  to  oppose 
the  resolutions  of  the  lerislature.  See  Gordon,  Lord  George.  In  1791  a  bill  was 
passed  affording  further  relief  to  such  Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a  protest  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  his  authority  to  release  from  civil  obligations;  and 
in  the  followiog  year,  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  ill.  c.  44,  the  most  highly  penal  of  the 
restrictions  bearing  on  tlie  Scottish  Roman  Catholics  were  removed  without  opposition, 
a  form  of  oath  and  declaration  being  prescribed,  on  taking  which  they  could  freely  pur- 
chase or  inherit  landed  property. 

Endeavors  were  made  at  the  same  lime  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  get  rid  of  the  more 
important  dlsqualiflcations,  and  place  Ireland  on  an  equality  in  point  of  religious  free- 
dom with  England.  In  1780  Grattan  carried  his  resolution  that  the  king  and  parliament 
oT  Ireland  could  alone  make  laws  that  would  bind  the  Irish,  and  separation  from  Eng- 
land was  urged  as  the  alternative  witli  repeal  of  the  disqualifyiug  statutes.  The  agita- 
tion culminated  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798;  tlie  union  of  1800  followed,  which  was 
(wrtly  carried  by  means  of  pledges,  not  redeemed,  regarding  the  removal  of  the  disaljili- 
tics  in  question.  Meantime,  in  England,  Roman  Calliolics  continued  subject  to  nicny 
minor  disalnlities,  which  the  above-mentioned  acts  failed  to  remove.  They  were  excluded 
from alttiu^  and  voting  in  parliament,  and  from  eniojing  numerous  omces.  franchise, 
and  dvil  rights,  by  the  requirement  of  signing  the  dedaration  against  transubstantiation, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
many  measures  were  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these  disqualifications,  and  in  1818  and 
succeeding  years,  one  bill  after  another  for  this  end  was  thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  aCT- 
talion  on  the  subject  among  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  greatly  increased,  and  in  1^ 
it  assumed  an  organized  shape  by  the  formation  of  the  "  Roman  Catholic  asociation"  in 
Ireland,  with  its  systematic  collections  for  the  "  Catholic  rent."  The  duke  of  Wellington, 
who.for  a  long  time,  felt  great  repugnance  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  con^ction  that  the  security  of  the  empire  would  be  imperiled  by  further 
resisting  them,  and  in  1829  a  measure  was  introduced  by  the  duke's  ministrv  for  Catho- 
lic emancipation.  An  act  having  been  first  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
■Catholic  association — which  h:i(l":drcad.v  voted  its  own  dissolution — the  celebrated  Roman 
'Catholic  relief  bill  was  introduced  by  Sir.  Peel  in  the  house  of  commons  on  Mar.  5,  and 
;after  passing  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  April  18.  By  this  act  (WMSeo.  I  V(  c.  7). 
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an  oath  is  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  on  taking 
whicli  Romau  Catholics  may  sit  or  vote  in  either  house  of  ptirliameiit,  and  be  admit- 
ted to  most  other  offices  from  which  they  were  before  excluded.  They,  however,  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  the  offices  of  guardian  and  justice  or  regent  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  lord  ctiancellor.  lord  keeper,  or  lord  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  of  Qreat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  aud  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  chun^  of 
Scotland.  As  members  of  corporations,  they  cannot  vote  in  the  disposal  of  church  propr 
ertr  or  patronage.  Ecclesiastics  or  other  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuaaion, 
either  wearing  ilie  habit  of  their  order,  or  officiating  in  any  place  which  is  not  their  usual 
place  of  worship,  or  a  private  house,  forfeit  £50.  Jesuits,  aud  members  of  ordeiB  bound 
by  monastic  or  religious  vows,  must  register  themselves  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of 
their  county,  under  a  penalty  of  £30  for  every  month  that  they  remain  in  the  kingdom 
unregistered.  Jesuits  not  nutural-boru  subjects,  who  have  come  into  the  country  since 
the  passing  of  the  act,  arc  liable  to  be  banished.  Persons  admitting  others  to  such  socie- 
ties within  the  United  Kingdom  are  liable  to  fine  aud  imprisonment,  and  those  who 
have  been  so  admitted  are  liable  to  be  banished. 

Restrictions  which  existed  on  Roman  Catholic  bequests  were  removed  by  3  and  8- 
Will.  rV.  c.  115,  as  remrds  Great  Britain,  and  by  7  antf  8  Vict.  c.  60,  with  relation  to  Ire- 
land. Acts  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  102,  and  9  aud  10  Vict.  c.  69,  abolished  a  few  minor  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities.  For  the  statutory  ^(^bition  against  the  assumption  of  ecdeaiasti- 
cal  titles  in  respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  see  Ecclzsiastical  Titles 
Assumption  Act. 

BOXAR  CEJCEHT.    See  Ceugnts. 

SOXAHSSQUE  ABOHITECTTJEZ,  the  debased  -  style  which  succeeded  Roman  archi- 
tecture, from  about  the  time  of  Constantine  (860  a.d.)  to  that  of  Chartem^ne  (800  A.i>.). 
It  is  impossible  to  flx  the  date  of  the  style  deflnitelT,  because  Rotnan  arcuCecture  (g-v.)' 
vras  itself  a  transitional  style,  and  the  one  fades  gradually  into  the  other.  When  Coa- 
stantine  proclaimed  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire,  he  gave  the  Chrtetians  free- 
dom of  action.  They  could  wor^ip  in  public,  and  consequently  desirad  buildings  for 
their  service;  lience  the  impetus  which  gave  architecture  a  new  start  As  explained 
under  Apse  and  Basilica,  tne  Christiana  adopted  the  Roman  hall  of  justice  for  their 
church  or  place  of  assembly,  and  erected  many  noble  basilicas  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
all  over  the  empire.  These  consisted  of  three  or  five  aisled  balls — the  aisles  separated, 
by  rows  of  columns.  In  Rome  the  columns,  entablatures,  and  other  ornaments  were  fre- 
qttently  taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  whicli  abotmded  there.  The  new  style  is 
therefore  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  one  in  the  imperial  city ;  but  in  Ravenna,  Jenisalem, 
Provence,  and  the  remoter  districts,  where  few  andent  remains  exist,  a  simpler  and  ruder 
copy  of  the  ancient  work  is  found.  There  is  always,  however,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
old  forms  which  distinguishes  the  Romanesque  from  the  round-arched  Gothic  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  The  piers  along  the  isles  are  always  single  columns,  generally  with  caps 
intended  to  be  Cofinthiao,  and  wide  arches;  the  aisles  are  wide,  with  open  wooden  roof; 
and  there  are  remnants  of  entBUatnres,  moldings,  etc.,  whidi  recall  the  ancient  Roman 
work.  The  earl^  Christians  also  derived  their  round  churches  from  the  Romans.  They 
were  probably  originally  tombs,  copied  from  such  bmldings  as  the  Minerva  Medica  (see 
Roman  Architectube),  and  were  the  most  sacred  places  where  the  burial-service  was. 
said  and  the  sacraments  administered.  Hence  they  afterward  became  baptisteries  (q.r.), 
and  were  finally  absorbed  into  the  church  (see  Rhbnibh  Architectubb),  which  then 
contained  within  itself  everything  connected  with  the  Christian  service. 

In  Rome  there  are  still  some  thirty  basilicas,  and  the  Romanesque  st^le  may  be  said 
never  to  have  died  out  there.  As  we  recede  from  the  center,  we  find  its  influence  gradu- 
ally weaken  and  succumb  to  the  northern  Gothic  style.  Thus  in  Lombardy  and 
Provence  it  was  superseded  by  the  Lombard  (q.v.)  and  Romance  styles  in  the  llth 
and  12tb  centuries,  while  in  Byzantium  and  the  east  it  gave  wajr  to  the  Byzantian  style 
about  the  time  of  Justinian.  Among  the  finest  examples  remaining  are  St.  Paul's  (see 
Basilica)  and  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  at  Ravenna  St.  Apollinare,  the  interior 
decoration  of  which  last  is  very  beautiful.  The  mosaics  of  the  &pae,  the  painted  walls, 
and  ttie  inlaid  pavements  of  the  Romanesque  churches  are  among  their  finest  features. 
In  color  they  always  excel. 

In  Tuscany  there  is  a  late  form  of  Romanesque,  of  which  the  cathedrals  at  Pisa  and 
Lucca,  San  Minlato  at  Florence,  and  many  churches  in  those  cities  are  examples.  They 
are  intermediate  specimens,  built  during  uie  11th  c,  when  the  cities  became  prosperoas, 
and  have  a  certain  amount  of  Gothic  feeling;  but  although  beautiful  in  colored  decora- 
tion, they  have  not  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  early  basilicas;  and  although  more  deco- 
rated externally  than  these,  they  have  not  the  bold  and  purpose-like  appearance  of 
Gothic  elevations. 

BOXAN'IA,  or  Rumania  (often  written  Roumania).  See  the  article  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  to  which  this  short  notice  serves  as  a  continuation  and  conclusion.  A  mili- 
tary revolt  took  place  in  Feb.,  1866,  wbicli  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  prince  Couza — 
Alexander  John  I.  The  count  of  Flanders,  younger  brother  of  Leopold  II.  of  Bel^um, 
was  unanimously  chosen  hospodar;  butheatooce  declined  the  perilous  honor.  Upon 
this  the  choice  of  the  Romanians  fell  upon  prince  Charles  of  Hohenznli^nL-Siffln^^igen, 
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viho  was  proclaimed  prince  of  Romania  on  April  20,  1866.  The  existing  constitution 
■was  then  adopted,  when  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  April.  l&Ti, 
Romania  signed  a  couventiou  wiili  Russia,  giiaranteeing  the  Russian  troops  a  free  pas- 
sage througn  Romanian  territory;  and  on  May  21  tlie  chamber  of  deputies  at  Bucharest 
decreed  the  independence  of  Romania.  War  was  declared  with  Turliey,  and  the  Roma- 
nian army  bore  a  creditable  part  iu  several  battles,  especially  before  Plevna.  The  Berlin 
con-resB  of  1878,  wliich  revised  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  has  attempted  the  most  recent  solution  of  the  "  eastern  question,"  agreed 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Romania.  It  resolved,  however,  much  against  the  will 
of  the  government  and  people  of  Romania,  to  restore  to  Russia  the  portions  of  Bessara- 
bia (q.v.)  touching  the  Pruth  aud  Danube,  which  were  given  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to 
Moldiivia  in  1856;  and,  by  a  rough  sort  of  compensation.  Romania  received  the  Dobrud- 
sclia  (q.  V. ),  bounded  ou  the  s.  by  a  line  from  Silistriu  to  Mangalla.  It  was  stipulated  that 
difference  of  religious  profession  shotild  not  dtsqualif}'  the  exercise  of  full  (dvil 
and  political  rights  in  Romania. 

BOKAK'IC  LAKOVAOES,  a  general  name  for  those  modern  languages  that  are  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  In  those  parts  of  the  empire 
in  which  the  Roman  dominion  aud  civil  institutions  had  been  most  completely  estab- 
lished, the  native  languages  were  speedily  and  completely  supplanted  by  that  of  the 
conquerors— the  Latin.  This  was  tlie  case  in  Italy  itself,  In  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in 
■Gaul  or  France,  including  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Dacia  (see  under  Moldavia). 
When  thu  Roman  empire  was  broken  up  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  (m 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries),  the  intruding  tribes  stood  to  the  Romanized  iuhabitants  in  tlie 
relation  of  a  ruling  caste  to  a  subject  population.  The  dominant  Germans  continued 
for  several  centuries  to  use  their  native  tongue  among  themselves;  but  from  the  first 
they  se<!m  to  liave  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

Eurposes,  and  at  last  tbe  language  of  the  rulers  was  meiged  in  t^at  of  their  subjects,  not, 
owever,  without  leaving  decided  traces  of  the  atrugele — tntces  chiefly  visible  in  the 
intrusion  of  numerous  German  words,  and  in  the  mutuation  of  the  grammatical  forms 
■or  Inflections  of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  prepositions  and 
:.uxiiiary  verbs.  It  is  also  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  language  which  underwent  this 
-ciiangti  was  not  the  classical  Latin  of  literature,  but  a  popular  Roman  language  {lingua 
Bomina  rutUcd)  which  had  been  used  by  the  side  of  the  classical,  and  tliffered  from  it — 
not  to  the  extent  of  being  radically  and  grammatically  another  tongue,  as  some  writers 
unwarrantably  conclude — but  chiefly  by  slovenly  pronunciation,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
■of  grammatical  forms,  and  the  use  of  "low"  and  unusual  words  and  idioms.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  Ungua  Latino,  the  language  of  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
law,  this  newly-formed  language  of  ordinary  intercourse  in  its  various  dialects  was 
known  as  the  Unffua  Bomana;  and  from  tliis  name,  probably  through  the  adverb 
romanice,  came  the  term  romance  (Prov.  and  O.  Fr.  romam,  Sp.  romance.  It  jvmamco). 
-applied  both  to  the  language  and  to  the  popular  poetry  written  m  it.  more  espedally  to 
the  dialect  and  productions  of  the  troubadours  in  the  south  of  France. 

According  to  the  tbeoir  of  Itaynouard  in.Y.),  the  now  language  tiiat  ^rang  out  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Latm  was  at  first  essentially  the  same  over  all  the  countries  in 
which  Latin  liad  been  spoken,  and  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  pure  state  in  the  Provencal  or 
language  of  the  troubadours;  and  it  was  from  tiiis  as  a  common  ground,  and  not  from 
the  original  Latin,  that  the  several  Neo- Latin  tODgues  diverged  into  the  different  forms 
which  they  now  present.  This  theory  is  not  accepted  by  more  recent  inquirers;  its 
groundlessness  has  been  demonstrated  by  sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  in  his  elaborate  Essay 
■on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  tlie  Bomance  Lamuagea  (2d  ed.  Lend.  1862).  It  is  beyond 
doubt  tiiat  the  several  daiighters  of  the  mother  Latin  bad  their  characteristic  differences 
from  the  very  first,  as,  indeed,  was  inevitable.  The  original  LiMla  spoken  in  the  several 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  must  have  had  very  different  degrees  of  purity,  and  the 
corruptions  In  one  region  must  have  differed  from  those  m  another  accoraing  to  the 
nature  of  the  superseded  tongues.  To  these  differences  in  the  fundamental  Latin  must 
.be  added  those  of  the  superadded  German  element,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  variety 
•Of  'dialects  spoken  by  the  invading  nations  and  the  different  proportions  of  the  conquer- 
ing population  to  the  conquered.  French,  e.g.,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  richer  in 
•German  words  than  any  otiiermember  of  the  family,  having  400  not  found  in  the  others. 
Stslian  is  next  to  French  in  this  respect.  There  are  about  900  in  the  Romanic  languages 
«ltcigether,  of  which  about  800  are  common  to  them  idl.  A  great  many  of  these  words 
Aie  -terms  relating  to  warfare. 

The  varieties  of  speech  originating  in  the  way  now  described  (which  first  received 
the  :generai  name  of  Romanic*  languages  in  recent  times  from  Gennan  scholars — Roman- 
iaeke  ^raelun)  are  divided  by  Diez  into  six  jurisdictions: 

1.  The  Italian,  preserving,  as  was  to  he  expected,  the  traits  of  the  mother  Latin  in 
more  recognizable  form  than  any  of  the  sister  tongues.  It  presents  a  variety  of  strongly 
marked  dialects. 

•  Rimanic  seems  preferable  to  romance,  the  term  entDlored  by  many  English  writers,  both  as 
Mng  more  io  analogy  with  Italic.  AMdc,  etc.,  and  as  aTOlainir  the  association  iritfi  a  parttcnlar  Idsd 
«f  literature,  and  the  special  Neo-Latln  tongue  In  which  that  literature  was  origlnallj  written,  vis.,  the 
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5.  The  Wallachian  (see  nnder  Moldavia). 

8.  The  Spanish,  which  is  characterized  hy  copiousness  and  etymolqrical  obscurity, 
■arising  from  the  establishment  of  so  many  different  nations  on  the  soil.  For  one  element 
of  difference  it  contains  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words — as  many  as  500  terms  have 
been  enumerated.    Of  the  various  dialects  the  Castilian  is  considered  the  standard. 

4.  The  Portuguese,  including  both  the  language  of  Portugal  und  of  Galicia;  it  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  Spanish,  but  differs  too  much  In  some  points  of  grammar  to  be  reck- 
oned a  mere  dialect. 

B.  Proven9al,  the  language  of  the  south  of  France,  extending  on  the  one  side  into  Spain 
OTfiP  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic  isles;  and  ou  the  other  over  Savoy  and  part 
of  Switzerland,  about  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  line  of  division  between  the  Provencal 
and  the  northern  idiom  ■whicli  has  now  become  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  of 
France,  is  usually  drawn  throi^h  Dauphine,  Lyonnais,  Auvergne,  Lamousin,  Perigord, 
and  Saintonge.  Fmm  the  use  of  the  affirmative  oc  {=  yes),  the  ProTcnfal  was  known 
as  the  Langue  d'oc,  as  the  northern  French  was  called  the  Laugue  d'oil,  ftomo^  modem 
French  oui  (see  L-UJonEDoc).*  The  Proveofal  was  at  an  eany  period  a  cultivated  lan- 
guage, with  a  regular  system  of  grammar,  and  in  the  12th  and  loth  centuries  produced 
a  rich  poetical  literature  (see  Thoubajx>dr8). 

6.  French,  extending  over  the  northern  half  of  France,  and  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Diez  conceives  that  at  first  northern  French  may  have  been  little  different 
from  Provencal,  but  beginning  with  the  9th  c.  it  has  lieen  more  and  more  distinguished 
by  the  greater  wearing  away  of  the  original  grammatical  forms.   See  Frf.nch  LANauAOE 

AUD  LiTKBATCRE. 

The  language  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons  (q.  v.),  anciently  .BAofi;!!,  though  sufficiently 
■difitmct  from  uaUan  and  French,  is  not  considered  by  Diez  to  have  attained  sufficient 
fixity  or  independence  to  deserve  being  ranked  along  with  the  others  as  a  seventh 
Komanic  tongue.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Cur-wttlsch,  by  the  people  themselves 
Bumonsh.  There  are  two  chief  dialects,  the  Oberland,  about  the  aources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  that  spoken  in  the  Bngadine  (q.v.).  called  the  Ladin. 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  the  two  great  works  of  Diez  iq.y.},  the  gnm- 
mar  and  the  dictionary  of  the  Komanic  languages.  The  dictionaiy  ana  the  introdac- 
tion  to  the  grammar  have  been  translated  into  English. 

ROMAN  LAW.    See  Law,  Civtl. 

BOKANOFF,  House  of,  of  which  the  present  imperial  family  of  Russia  is  the  chief 
repre-wntative,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  Lithuanian  prince  of  the  4th  c. ; 
but  however  this  n^y  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  family  did  not  make  its  appearance  in 
Russia  till  the  14th  c,  when  Andrew  Kobyla  emigrated  from  Prussia  to  Hoscow  in  1841 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  then  grand-duke,  Simeon  the  fierce.  Andrew's  descend- 
&aU  became  bojars  early  in  the  16th  c,  their  territorities  lying  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir  and  district  of  Jurief-Polskol.  The  bojar  Roman  Junenteh,  the  fifth  in  direct 
■descent  from  Andrew,  died  in  1548,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  czarina  by  her  marriage  with  Ivan  the  terrible ;  while  the  former,  HiUc&a  Romajio- 
■viteA  /urief,  by  liis  nuptials  with  the  princess  of  Sosdal  (a  direct  descendant  from  a 
brother  of  St.  Alexander  NevakoO,  was  also  allied  to  the  royal  race  of  Rurik.  Nikita 
was  one  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Feodor  I. ;  and  his  eldest  son  Feodor, 
under  the  name  otPhiutrete,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archimandrite  and  metropolitan 
of  Rostof  during  the  reign  of  the  false  Dmitri.  The  Romanoffs  supported  that  party 
who  tendered  the  Russian  crown  to  the  Polish  prince,  and  Philarete  had  gone  with  that 
view  to  Poland,  when  a  sudden  outburst  of  national  sentiment  put  a  stop  to  these  nego- 
tiations, and  the  unlucky  envoy  was  in  consequence  thrown  igto  prison  by  the  enra^d 
Poles.  The  national  party  now  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  native  soveFeign,  who 
should  be  as  closely  allied  as  possible  by  blood  to  the  race  of  Rurik;  and  afier  much 
hesitation  and  many  rejections  they  chose  MiKAiL  Feodorovttch  Romanoff,  the  son 
of  the  imprisoned  metropolitan,  ana  the  representative,  through  his  grandmother,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Rurik,  Feb.  21,  1618.  This  selection,  which  h^  been  matleby  the  higher 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  was  rapturously  applauded  by  the  people;  and  though  tlie  new 
czar  was  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  general  desire  of  all  classes  to  conform  to 
his  ordinances  rendered  the  cares  of  govemment  comparatively  light.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Alexei  MikaUoviiea  (1(148-11!),  an  able  prince,  who  carried  on  war  with 
varied  success  against  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  legis- 
lator. Alexei  was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  first  wife  two  sons,  Feodor  and  Ivan, 
and  many  daughters,  and  by  his  second  wife  one  son,  Peter.  His  eldest  son  Feodor 
(1876-82),  was  a  prince  of  much  talent  and  foresight,  and  labored  with  success  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy;  but  being  of  a  very  weak  constitution  he  died  at  the  age 
of  twenh--flve  without  posterity,  leaving  the  throne  by  his  will  to  his  half-brother,  Peter, 
as  his  full  brother,  Ivan,  was  an  imbetnle.  However,  it  was  not  till  seven  years  after 
this  tliat  Peter  (see  Peter  the  Obeat)  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne. 

•  Instead  of  the  etymologies  of  oc  and  oT?  fflven  In  the  article  referred  to,  Diez  derives  oc  ft^m 
liAt.  hoc,  this  (equivalent  to  Eng.  so,  Ital.  and  Fr.  »f.  which  are  onlv  other  forms  of  the  proDoun  [q.v,] 
aa  or  ta);  In  the  nortii  oc  was  first  shortened  into  o,  and  Uien  compounded  with  iliLat  hoc  iUtut). 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai  :i]'tberto  nil  the  czars  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  had  mounted 
the  throne  before  attaiuiug  tweuty  years  of  age.  Peter  (see  Peter  the  Cheat)  was 
twice  married;  by  his  first  marria^  lie  had  a  sod,  Alexis  (q.v.),  tvho  died  dnriDg  his 
fatiier's  lifetime,  leaTing  one  son,  Peter,  afterward  Peter  II.;  and  by  Us  secoiul  mur- 
riage  with  Catharine  I.  {({.v.)  (1735-27)  he  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizahetb. 
Catharine  I.  left  the  throne  to  her  step-grandson,  Peter  II.  (1727-80),  the  last  of  the  male 
line  of  Romanoffs;  and  on  his  death  without  heirs  the  succession  reverted  to  the  female 
line.  Ivan,  Peter  the  great's  half-brother,  had  also  left  daughters,  and  their  claims  to 
the  crown  being  preferable,  one  of  them,  Anna  Ivanotna  {1780-40),  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  grand-nephew,  Ivan  1 V.  <1740-41);  but  then  a  revo- 
lution drove  Ivan's  family  from  the  throne,  of  which  the  cadet  female  line  in  the  person 
of  Blaabeth  (1741-61),  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  great  and  Catharine,  obtained  posaesauin. 
Failing  heirs  of  Elizabeth,  her  nephew  Peter,  the  son  of  her  elder  sister  Anna  PeUovna, 
who  had  married  the  duke  of  HolsteiD-Gottorp  {a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Oldenbui^),  and 
died  in  1728,  was  the  heir- presumptive;  and  accordingly,  on  lier  death  in  1761,  be 
mounted  the  throne  as  Peter  III.  (1761-62),  founding  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Bomanoff- 
Oldsnbukg;  but  his  brief  tenure  of  power  was  put  an  end  to*  by  bis  assassination  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife,  the  princess  Sophia-Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbet,  who  as  Catharine 
II.  (1763-96)  wielded  the  scepter  of  this  mighty  empire  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-four 
years.  She  was  succeeded  by  Paul  L  (q.T.)  (1796-1801),  her  only  son  by  PMer  III ;  and 
Paul  after  a  brief  reign  was  also'  assassmated,  leaving  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Al&cander  I.  (1801-25);  but  as  he  left  no  issue,  the  crown  at  his  death  devolved  by 
ri^ht  upon  his  next  brother,  Constantine.  Constantine  had,  however,  iu  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother,  previously  relinquished  his  claims  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  third  brother,  Nicholas  I.  (182£f-55)  in  consequence  ascended  the  t&rone. 
Nicholas  left  at  his  death  four  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  his  eldest  son,  Alnan^ 
II.  (1856)  la  the  present  czar. 

BOKAH  BELIOIOV,  ANCIENT,  a  conglomeration  of  the  most  wldely-dlflennt  theok^ 
Icat  or  rather  mythologdcal  elements,  introduced  by  the  various  strata  of  immigrations 
that  flowed  into  the  different  parts  of  Italy  at  different  prehistoric  times.  It  was  chiefly 
uuder  Oreek  influence  that  it  assumed  that  most  cbfuvcteristic  and  systematic  form, 
under  which  it  was  known  during  the  classical  times  of  Rome,  and  as  which  it  generally 
represents  itself  to  our  minds.  Numa  Pompilius  (q.v.),  that  mythic  successor  of  Romu- 
lus, is  by  the  primitive  legend  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  religion,  or 
rather  ceremonial  law.  He  Is  probably  the  type  of  the  period  when  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Sabines  were  first  Joinedf  to  the  primitive  elements  of  legendary  belief  of  the  early 
settlers.  Among  the  vast  number  of  the  different  and  obscure  component  elonenia,  the 
Felasgian,  Sabellian,  Oscan,  Oallic,  etc.,  out  of  which  grew  the  recognized  state  religion, 
we  can,  with  a  comparative  amount  of  clearness,  distinguish  chiefly  three— the  Etruscan, 
the  Sabine,  and  the  Latin.  The  religion  of  tlie  Etruscans — as  distinct  from  the  Pelasgi- 
ans  (q.v.>—ha3  been  characterized  in  our  article  on  that  nation.  Of  the  gods  of  the- 
Latins,  many  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Greeks  (see  Oreek  Religion),  a  circum- 
stance  easily  accounted  for  by  their  common  eastern  origin  (see  Rosce.  Histobt  op); 
others,  however,  seem  indigenous.  Their  principal  deities  are  Tellus  (q.v.)  (the  earth). 
Batum  (q.v.)  (god  of  seeds),  and  his  wife  Ops  (goddess  of  eartli  and  plenty),  who  are 
somewhat  akin  to  Eronos  and  Rhea;  Jupiter  (q.v.),  with  Juno  (q.v.),  givers  of  light. 
Deities  more  peculiar  to  the  Latins  are  Janus  (c[.v.),  and  Diana  (9. v.).  Faunus  and 
Fauna  are  prophesying  wood-deities,  and  were  allied  to  Lupercus.  m  whose  honor  the 
Lupercalia  (q.v.)  were  celebrated;  Pious  and  Pilumnus,  who  preside  in  some  way  over 
Bgnailture  and  the  fru^fs  of  the  field;  Vesta  (q.v.);  Fortuna  (q.v.);  Ferentina,  the  god- 
dess of  leagues.  A  certain  number  of  agrarian  deities  (Anna  Perenna,  Venus,  etc.)  make 
up,  with  those  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  "native"  Latin  numina.  Of  chiefly  Sabine 
deities,  we  name  Feronia.  the  Ferentina  of  the  Latins,  a  goddess  of  the  sol),  who  was 
worshiped  with  giftsof  flowers  andfrnits;  and  the  two  war-gods.  Mars  and  Quirinus—tho 
former  a  deity  at  first  worshiped  under  the  symbol  of  shield  and  spear,  and  of  high 
importance  for  colonizations,  to  whom  every  animal  and  every  human  being  bom  in  a 
rartain  year  was  sacred ;  the  former  being  doomed  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  Tatter  at  the 
i«e  of  twenty  to  emigrate,  and  to  found  new  settlements:  Quirinus,  a  deity  of  strife, 
closely  connected  with  the  myth  of  Romulus.  Sabine  deities  were  also  Sol,  the  sun,  Luna, 
the  moon,  etc. 

Having  tlins  traced  some  of  the  principal  gods  and  goddesses  (of  the  greater  part  of 
whom  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  special  articles  in  the  course  of  this  work)  to 
the  respective  nationality  that  first  introduced  them  into  Italy,  we  shall  now  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  Roman  pantheon  as  it  appeared  when  it  had  embodied  systematically  the»^c 
acclimatized  primeval  idealizations.  For  it  was  as  characteristic  of  the  Roman  gods  to 
appear  in  sets,  as  it  was  for  the  more  personal  gods  of  the  Hellenes  to  appear  singly. 
The  Romans,  as  it  were,  mode  them  fall  rationally  into  rank  and  file,  each  with  a  distinct 
mission  of  Its  own,  and  thus  fliled  with  them,  as  with  authorities  over  special  depart* 
ments,  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  world — above,  below,  and  around.  The  first  rank 
of  all  is  taken  by  the  three  Capitoline  deities,  the  personifications  of  highest  power. 
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beaTen,  and  the  tutelary  deity  of  wotoen;  asd  Minerva  (q.y.)-  The  sfarB. also  had  tliFts 
foremost  representativus — 80I,  the  aun,  Luna,  the  moon,  and  Telms,  the  earth.  The 
iupreme  deities  of  the  infernal  regions  were  Orcus,  Dis  (Dires,  Ck>i]3Qs?),  and  hia  Tvife, 
the  queen  of  the  empire  of  the  EhadovT^  Libitioa.  Thu  element  of  the  water  was  pre- 
sided over  bv  Neptune  (q.v.);  tliat  of  tbu  fire  bv  Vulcan  (q.v.),  tlie  god  of  the  smithica, 
and  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  tlie  domestic- hearta-and  its  pure  flame.  Agriculture  and 
Tearing  cattle  were  sacred  to  the  ancien*  I^tin  king  Baturnus,  whose  wife.  Ops-^the 
riches  therefrom  accruing— bad,  like  Demeter,  her  seat  in  lbs  coil.  Ceres.  liber,  and 
Libera,  the  tbree  Greek  deities  of  agricultursl  pursuits,  wore  superadded  about  500  b.c. 
Pales,  the  special  protector  of  tbe  tfocks,  and  his  festival  (the  Palilia)  were  celel»iited  on 
the  foundation-day  of  Borne.  Mars  liimself  was  tiie  supreme  d^ty  of  the  RomaDs  neat 
to  Jupiter.  Deities  of  oracles  are  fauuus,  a  dt^ed  king,  who  ga.ve  hisoljscure  decisions 
either  in  dreams  or  in  strange  Toioea,  and  hia  female  relative— wife,  daughter,  fxc  sistei'-^ 
Fauna  (Bona  DeaX  who  attends  onl^  to  the  female  aei:  and  the  OmmeaK,  prophesying 
nymplis,  of  whose  numlier  was  Egerta,  Numa  Poinpilins's  insplrer.  Tbe  Apollo  worsliip 
was  but  of  late  growth  in  Rome.  The  Parca  represented  the  unchangeable  faie  of  the 
individiud.  Fortuna  was,  on  the  contmty,  the  uncertain  cbanoe  of  destiny,  tbe  "hick" 
to  be  invt^ced  at  all  important  junctures.  Salus,  Pax,  Concordia,  Libertas,  Fdicitas, 
Pietas,  Virtus,  Honoe,  Spes,  and  a  host  of  other  abstract  notions,  explain  themselves. 
Venus  first  becameimpcvtant  when  identified  with  Apbrodite;  in  th3 same  way  as  Amor, 
Gupido,  and  Voluptas  wore  Greek  importations,  hrougbt  into  prominence  by  the  poets 
chiefiy.  Life,  death,  and  life  after  death  are  made  concrete,  by  tbe  Genii,  the  Lares, 
Manes,  and  Penates.   See  Labss. 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  early  Romans  liod  no  "  mediator!),"  but  addressed  their  prayers 
and  supplications  directly^  to  the  individual  god.  The  priestbood,  we  find,  in  tbe  classi' 
cal  period,  had  arisen  onginoUy  from  tbe  "  kindlers  (jlaminet)  of  Mars,"  or  those  who 
presented  bumt-oflerings  (o  tbe  early  Itslian  war-god  Mars,  and  tbe  twelve  dancers  (m/i'O 
who  in  March  performed  war-dances  in  his  honor.  To  Uiese  came  tbe  "  Field  Brolbrcn,' 
tbe  "Wolf-T^ellen,''  et4:.;  and  thus  by  destees  an  endless  and  moat  powerful  hlcv- 
anUiy  came  to  he  bolU  up.  By  the  side  of  ft,  but  not  iden^l  with  It,  were  certain 
sacred  colleges,  who  kept  the  tacred  traditions  alive,  and  wbo  were  the  supreme  author- 
ity on  religioua  observances.  These  were  ihe  colleges  of  Pontiflces  (q.v.)  or  Bridge- 
huIlderB,  of  Augurs  (see  AcatmiBS  and  ArsPiCES),  tbe  keepers  of  tbe  Sib^line  iKXfks 
(see  Sebtl);  the  twenty  Fetisles  or  state  heralds,  the  supreme — advising,  not  executing 
— autboiitiea  on  iotemationsl  law ;  ihe  Vestal  virgins,  on  wliom  devolved  the  guardian- 
ship of  tbe  Palladium  and  of  the  sacred  fire;  the  Salii  (see  above),  and  otfaet^  Priests, 
In  the  stricter  aenaeof  the  word,  in  the  service  of  special  deiUes,  were  the  Flamena  (q.v.); 
while  tbe  Dea  Dia,  the  goddess  of  fields  (Tellus,  Ceres,  Ops,  Flora),  had  tlie  special 
brotherhood  of  tbe  twelve  Arvalian  brothers,  with  their  numerous  followers.  The  state 
sacrifice,  before  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  mythical  kings  supposed  to  iiave  i>een  offered  up  by 
ttiese.  was  offered  by  a  special  rex  taoivrvm  or  rtf  taaijieuivB. 

The  mode  al  worship  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Greeits.  Votive  offerings,  prayers, 
TOWS,  saciiflcee,  liliationB,  puriflcaUons,  banquets,  lays,  songs,  dances,  and  eames  made 
np  the  sum  of  their  divine  service.  The  sacred  places  were  either /ana,  ^wibra—men 
hailowed  ipota  on  hills  and  in  groves—or  templa,  adei,  spechil  bulUllnga  dedicated  to  a. 
apedal  ddw.  The  latter  oontalned  two  altars— the  ara,  for  libations  and  oblaltons;  and. 
the  aUarc,  for  burnt  offerings  chiefly.  Frugality,  as  it  pervaded,  in  tlie  clnssicai  period, 
the  domestic  life,  so  it  also  prevented  all  extravagance  of  offerinxs  to  the  deity,  and  aUl 
excess  of  rejoicing  before  it.  Sober  &nd  dull,  as  the  Roman  religion  undoubtedly  was— 
for  it  never  once  expanded  Into  the  joyful  extravagances  of  fancy  with  which  the  Greek 
religion  was  fraught  throughout— it  at  the  same  time  kept  free  from  tbe  abominationet 
that  are  the  natural  offspring  of  that  unliounded  sway  of  fancjr.  Buman  sacrifices,  as- 
far  as  Uier  are  to  be  met  with,  grew  out  of  the  idea  oS  substitution,  and  were  chk^y 
enthusiastic  voluntary  acts  of  men  wbo  threw  tiiemselves  ihto  ihe  breach ;  or  they  carriedi 
out  decrees  of  civil  tribunals,  who  had  convicted  the  "  victim"  of  a  deadly*  offense.  lo' 
their  dealings  with  the  gods,  the  R<»nans  were  pure  merchants,  carrying  out  their 
promises  with  strict  literalness.  and  thus  often  fraudulently,  against  the  patent  inner- 
meaning  of  their  promise;  but  tbe  gods  were  not  to  them  the  all-pervading  essences,  but: 
rather  creditors,  strict  and  powerful,  yet  nnaUe  to  exact  more  than  was  agreed  uprau 
outwardly. 

A  code  of  moral  and  ethical  rales,  farthering  and  preserving  civil  order,  and  the; 
pious  rebtions  within  tbe  state  and  family,  were  tbe  palpable  results  of  this  re1igion>,. 
which,  In  its  barrennesa-of  metaphysical  notions,  did  next  to  nothing  for  the  furtberanca' 
of  art. 

And  here  we  must  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  that  peculiar  phenomenon  of  tfaa- 
utter  diSBimilarity  in  the  characters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religion,  at  which  we  have 
lunted  already — a  dissimilarity  all  tbe  more  surprising,  as  the  self-same  symbolical  and. 
allegorical  views  of  nature,  filtered  through  however  different  channels,  form  the  foundar 
tioa  of  both.  Both  also—especially  in  their  later  stages^ffer  a  generat  analogy  not 
only  of  ddtiea  and  spirits,  but  even  of  holy  places  and  their  mode  of  worship.  But  the 
fact  is  that  they  ea^  took  tlie  originally  common  stock  of  notions  and  conceptions,  claA 
more  or  lew  in  mythical  garb,  and  utterly  transformed  it,  Bupergd^n|;^  t^^^^^ 
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to  time  aoooodinj;  to  their  own  distinct  nationali^.  It  b  here,  iMmever,  that  theii 
ohoractoristio  traita  come  out  in  u  foceible  &  contrut « they  do  In  erery  oilier  leliiloii 
of  life,  in  tiieir  art  and  (mlture,  in  tlieir  alates  aad  fianiiliee.  While  to  uie  Helleiwa  the 
indiTldual  wag  the  diief  end  of  all  things,  and  the  elate  existed  for  the  cttizen,  and  the 
ideal  was  the  Kaioketgathia,  the  beaiitlnil,  good,  the  Romans  tmpoMd,  aa  the  higheat 
duty,  Bubmission  to  authority — the  eon  to  the  father,  the  citizen  to  the  mler,  and  alt  to 
the  gods.  To  them,  only  that  which  was  UBefni  appeared  good.  Idleness  was  uot  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  community  wliere  every  Biogle  member  only  existed  as  farxs  it  ooalribated 
to  the  greatness  and  aggrandizement  of  the  commonwealth.  Hence,  with  them,  a 
ratiocal  thoughtfalueaB,  and  a  ffrand  and  awful  ensteri^  in  thrar  relaticms  to  men  and 
gods;  while  Uie  Greeks  treatedboth  widi  loyful  Berenity.  The Onek invcated  his ^oda 
with  human  attributea,  and  then  sumninaed  tibsin  with  a  halo  of  faigfaest  splcaidor  and 
most  glorious  divine  beauty;  hut  he  constantly  modeled  and  remodeled  them,  until 
they  reached  the  acme  of  beautiful  perfection,  as  would  the  painter  and  the  Boniptor 
witA  their  work.  The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand,  cued  nothing  fcr  the  outward  form 
of  his  idealized  ooUons — the  notions  themselves,  mere  fuDdamental  ideas,  were  hie  eo^ 
ot^ect  ol  vuneratioo.  Tlw  Oreeks  aoade  eveiything  ooncrete,  oorporaal,  and  individoal; 
the  Bomans,  abstract  and  gennal.  The  Gweelu  ooold  onhr  wonlito  aUagories;  die 
Komans,  abstractions.  Heuoe,  also,  theb  utter  discardiag  of  many  of  the  myths  oon- 
inon  to  the  whole  ludo  Germanic  stock,  the  unmarried  ana  cfaildlesa  atate  of  their  gods, 


who,  moreover,  wanted  no  food,  and  did  not  wander  about  among  men,  as  did  the 
Indian  and  Um  Hellenic.  As  hi  the  late  Midnah,  which  has  partly  foand  ite  way  into 
Christianity,  there  is  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  rijrlit  over  the  earmly  Jerusalem,  in  which 
all  things  below  were  reproduced  m  an  exact  bat  most  ideal  and  divine  numner.  Hiiu, 
Uie  B(man  pantheon  waa  the  precise  coaDterpart  <tf  the  Bomau  world  as  it  asisied  in 
reality.  Every  man,  and  tUng.  and  event,  and  act  had  a  orareaponding^  tutelary  dietr, 
that  oame  and  went  with  the  special  individual,  phenomenoo,  or  event;  and  eternal  gpos 
were  those  ooly  that  represented  oertain  great  unehangiDg  laws  <A  nature.  The  ongt^ 
of  the  tegeadary  lore  of  Inter  Judaism  uid  early  Chilatianity.  that  protect  spedal  nations, 
were  wiut  the  Romans  the  gods  of  these  nations,  and  entcrad,  ss  their  special  numina, 
the  divine  commonwealth  of  the  Romans  ^multaneously  witii  the  adnnarion  of  these 
nations  into  their  own  pale  or  freedom. 

As  lon;^  as  the  grand  old  Boman  simplU^  of  manners,  the  frugaH^  of  domeatio  life, 
the  indefatigable  puniuit  of  agriculiBre.  tnde,  and  ooouneroo  lastod— and  idl  at  these 
were  well  diaracCerized  by  Uie  deep  reverenoe  paid  to  gods  (aibi^  ngt  <n  the  highest 
scale  of  divine  order),  whotuwidod  over  the  house,  the  fluid,  the  foaest,  mercantile  rater- 
prise,  and  the  like,  Vesta,  the  PeofUes,  the  Silvaoi,  the  Zjarss  or  LasM,  Hercules  or  Her- 
culuB  (a  native  Italian  deity,  the  god  of  the  iiKdoscd  homestead  [compasc  Jupiter  hereem] 
apparently  distinct  from  the  Oreek  Heracles),  as  the  god  of  property  and  gain,  whoec 
altar,  as  god  of  faith  {Detu  fidiut),  was  as  fitequMitly  to  be  met  with  as  those  of  the  god- 
dess of  chance  (Fors,  FortunaX  and  the  god  of  baffle  (MerowyH-*^  kmc  did  Roman 
lelii^ott,  properly  so  called,  retain  its  firm  hold  over  the  pet^le's  minds,  and  He  influence 
cannot  well  be  overrated.  But  when  the  antique  austerity,  the  olden  mint  of  gmnd  inde- 

Endaoce.  the  unceasing  hard  work  that  steeled  body  koA  soul,  had  given  way  to  tlw 
•.y  luxurious  ease  of  later  times — then  Roman  teligirai  ceased  to  exist  in  RaUty,  and 
over  its  ruins  rose  a  mad  jumble  of  unbelief.  Hellenism,  sectariaoiun,  and  oriental  cnede. 
The  anci'>.nt  reUgiOy  the  binding  faith,  which  bad  excited  the  admiration  a»d  astonish- 
ment of  tue  Greeks,  bad  waocd.  and  in  iwoportion  with  ^  unbelief  roee  the  pomp,  and 
statcliness,  aud  luxury  of  public  worship.  To  the  hienrchy  of  augurs,  omae«kM|»en, 
and  pontifices  were  superadded  apodal  CMUiquet-masterB  for  the  divine  baaqsets.  Tte 
priests  more  and  more  freed  themselves  bom  taxes  and  other  public  bnrd«i%  and  tte 
custom  of  perpetual  endowments  for  religious  objects  cr^  in,  aa  thdr  vtiftuentn  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger.  ' '  Pious  aervicea'^became  as  much  an  item  of  dooteetic  expendi- 
ture as  cook's  and  nurse's  wages.  Peiuiy  collections  for  the  "mother  of  God*  wov 
gatliored  on  certain  fixed  days  by  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum  played  by  priests  in  orieatiU 
garb,  beaded  by  a  eunuch,  from  house  to  house,  ud  the  whow  substance  <rf  Roman  Caith 
was  transformed  into  an  unwieldly  mass  of  ^k,  groveling  mysUeiBm  and  Bhamdem 
profiigracy,  presided  over  by  wretched  ganga  of  noedocatea  and  u^nindpled  priests. 
How  this  state  of  things  farored  the  gradual  introduoblon  ef  Judaism  and  Cfaristianiiy 
into  the  dying  days  of  imperial  Rome,  has  been  briefly  sketched  ic  Gnostics  (q.v.).  dm* 
stantine  the  great  abolished  the  last  outward  trace  of  Boman  religion  by  procfauming 
Christianity  aa  the  state  reliiaon.— For  the  greater  part  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  men- 
tioned, see  special  articles.  R-r  nlr- flnirag Birr mmit.  TirniTFTft.  PmiMWinfi,  rtr  For 
a  fuller  account  of  the  whole  subject,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Uommsen's  J^^orm  t4 
&mt  <£ng.  transl  Lend.  1864). 

SOKAn,  ft  t.  of  France,  in  the  depaitment  of  Drome,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Is^,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Valence.  A  bridge,  founded  in  the  Bth  c.,  connects  Bomaos  with 
the  small  town  of  Peage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Romans  ow>ea  ttsoi^fai  to  an 
important  abbey,  founded  In  the  9th  c,  by  Bt.  Bemwtl,  AKhhMiop  of  Vienae,  and  ^  a 
nobleman  named  Romain,  who  gave  bis  name  to  the  town.  Silk  and  wobleii  fabrica  are 
largehr  manufiutund,  and  a  veiy  aotive  general  tmde  is  carried  axk.  Pep.  "it,  9,888; 
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XOKAHS,  XPNTLE  TO  thb,  in  a  doctnnal  point  of  view,  tbe  moBt  profound  and 
elal)omte  composition  of  St.  Paul.  That  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  lias  never  been  seriously  doubted  hj  any  competent  achmar.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  regarding  tbe  eompoeition  of  tbe  church  at  Rome,  and — con- 
nected therewith— tbe  desigu  or  object  of  tbe  epistle.  Were  tbe  members  of  tbe  church 
Jewish  or  Oeutile  CbristiansT  The  genera]  opinion  of  commentators  is  that  the  church 
was  a  mixed  congregation,  tbe  majority  of  members  heing  probably  of  pure  Gentile 
descent,  and  tbe  minority  Jewish  ChHstians,  who  perhaps  formed  the  original  nucleas 
of  tbe  church.  Dr.  Jowett,  in  his  EpidUs  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Bomam,  Galatians,  and  Tket- 
tatoaiam,  suggests  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tezl— for  example,  the  frequent  appeals 
to  tbe  anthOTity  of  the  "law"  addressed  to  the  Gentiles— may  be  best  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  tbe  qxistie  ie  speaUag  to  a  GeDUle  ctaineeatfon  which  had  ppssed 
through  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.  The  great  value  m  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans 
condMs  in  this,  lliat  it  exhibits  wliat  may  be  called  the  rationaie  of  Christianity.  Tbe 
immediate  object  of  the  apoaUe  was  ptolxably  nothing  more  than  to  prevent  an  outbreak 
in  the  church  at  Borne  of  those  vioLent  antipathies  of  religious  sentiment  wliich  had 
shown  themselves  elsewhere  (for  instance,  at  Corinth),  and  bad  produced  such  disastroos 
conaoqaenoes;  bat  with  a  view  the  more  complete  accomplluiment  of  this  object,  he 
Ute  a  broad  tf£UDB<  Tiew  of  human  netuxe^  wkI  finds  all  mu— Jews  wiI  jSentaev  alike 
— 4o  be  estfanged  from  God,  ukI  In  need  of  pardw  and  reoonc^tion.  He  does  tM>t 
undemie  the  adTantagea  which  his  Jewidi  couutrymcn  possessed— nay,  be  extols  tiiem ; 
but  he  points  out  at  the  same  time  tlut  the  "  oracles"  or  "  law"  coiHd  not  make  the 
Jews  holy:  tlwy  could  only  ooademn  them  for  being  unholy.  The  GentiJea  were  declared 
guilty  not  leas  dedsively  by  their  own  conBoienoee — tbe  law  was  plainly  .enough  "writ- 
ten in  thar  hearts. "  Hrakoe  Paul's  gvand  argumeot,  that  if  men  are  i}o  stand  as  ' '  rigb^ 
eous"  in  tbe  sight  of  God.  it  canaot  be  by  tbeir  "  works,"  iHit  in  virtue  of  a  divine  jtis- 
tilicatiOB  giadously  vonolisafed  to  them,  and  received  into  their  hearts  by  an  act  of  faidi. 
Tliia  leads  liim  to  unfold  tiie  purpose  uid  sindficanoe  of  Christ's  work,  to  dilate  on  tbe 
"fiesuBc^*  (tf  God's  giaoe  toward  "sinners/'  He  Concludes  predicting  the  c(»iver- 
wta  of  bis  "  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,"  exhorting  tbe  Gentiles  to  humility,  clurity, 
mutual  forbearance,  and  tbe  pracUoe  of  all  the  Christian  virtuea  Tbe  epiatlc  is  b^vt|d 
to  liaTe  been  written  fronrCorinth  during  Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  about  08  a.d. 
Tbe  commentaries  upon  it,  or  upon  special  cbaptns,  are  innumerable;  and  almost  all 
the  great  doctrinal  cootroveraies  that  have  agitated  Christendom  owe  tbeir  origin  to  it. 

R0UAN8,  EPISTI;E  to  Tm  (and),  opens  with  sfflrming,  1.  That  the  go^  is  of 
divine  antborltf,  and  bad  been  pxomisad  in  the  Old -Testament  j  9l  That  in  tbe  perscMi  of 
Jesus  CSu4Bt  the  divine  and  Imman  natures  are  mrited;  8.  That  tbe  righteousness  of  God 

bv  faith  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel  makes  it  the  power  of  Ctod  unto  salvatron.  I. 
'This  proposition  begins  the  doctnuEd  part  of  tlM  epistle,  Ti^hich  shows.  1.  That  all  men 
need  God's  way  of  salvation.  (l.)The  Gentiles,- having  sufficient  li^t  by  n^,ure  to 
render  them  without  excuse  for  transgreaMon,  manifest  uieir  depravity  in  flagrant  vicas. 
(St)  Tbe  Jews  pronounce  tbefr  own  cfHidemnatimi  when,  doing  the  same  things  for  whidi 
tliey  OMKleBin  others,  they  boast  in  tt»  law,  which  forbids  dn,  and  in  tha  Scriptures, 
wluch  ailtom  tlie  UDivwasl  prevaleaoe  of  transgression.  Jews  and  Gentiles,  therefore, 
being  sinners,  no  man  can  be  saved  by  tbe  deeds  of  (be  law.  2.  God  offers  all  men 
salvsuon  through  the  death  of  Christ.  This  provisicm  bad  been  foretold  from  tbe  l>egin- 
ning,  and  even  Abraham  bad  bees  saved  through  faith  in  it,  8.  Tbe  results  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  are:  peace  with  God.  access  into  a  state  of  grace,  a  jov-ful  hope  of  glory, 
preeent  ysj  even  in  tribulatiou  as  promoting  growth  of  Christian  character,  and  assur- 
ance that  since  the  love  of  God  had  been  exercised  toward  ainnera  in  giving  Christ  to 
die  for  them,  much  more  by  bis  living  again  would  the  blessings  of  salvation  be  secured. 
These  blessings  are  great  and  abounding,  being,  as  coming  through  the  righteousness  6t 
one  nuw,  analogous  to  the  ruin  which  bad  come  on  mankind  through  the  transgression 
of  one  man;  yet  far  transcending  that  4.  This  grace  to  sinners  does  not  tolerate  sin, 
but  insures  its  destruction  in  all  who  truly  believe.  The  very  profession  of  reliance  on 
Christ  is  a  promise  to  forsake  sin ;  and  tbe  exercise  of  faith  in  him,  is  tlie  beginning  of  a 
hew  life  which  is  to  be  perfected  in  holiness.  Yet  sin  does  not  die  easily,  or  soon.  A 
conflict  between  the  old  nature  and  tbe  new  is  waged,  often  with  Increasing  strenuous- 
ness  hi  proportion  as  the  new  grows  strong  so  that  oeUevers,  if  depending  on  themselTes, 
would  be  in  despair;  but  through  Christ  uieir  deliverance  ^  sure.  6.  Tnerefore  to  true 
believers  there  are  present  manifold  blessings:  release  from  condemnation,  spiritual  life, 
adoption  as  cliildren  of  God.  joint-heirahip  witli  Christ  in  all  that  belongs  to  God,  even 
though  as  creatures  they  still  continue,  in  common  with  others,  subject  to  the  vanity  Of 
the  present  life;  yet  they  have  the  sure  hope  of  t>eiag  saved  from  it,  and  of  their  creature 
nature  attaining  the  glorious  liberty  of  Goa's  children.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in  them  helps  their  iRflrmltics;  nU  external  things,  they  know,  are  so 
administered  as  to  work  together  for  good  to  them;  and  the  love  of  God,  which  did  not 
spare  his  own  son,  will  triumph  for  tliem  and  in  them  over  all  actual  and  possible  hos- 
tile tbin^.  6.  To  this  doctrinal  exhibition  an  olijection  of  great  apparent  force  Is  uived. 
The  Jews,  through  whom  historically  the  one  way  of  salvation  tn  ^lfi.SO^HVlfm^ 
manifested  to  men,  are,  as  a  nation,  unbelievers  in  their  own  MessnSl^^a^cOiUe^aony, 
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are  Tcjectcd  of  God.  Paul  admlU  the  fact,  dccLiring  that  be  endured  great  and  constimt 
fiorrow  for  tbem  as  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesli  wliosc  cast  had  onct;  butn  bL-i  own 
when,  in  his  ignorant  unbelief,  be  used  to  imprecale  on  himself  a  cui-so  from  ChiUt:  he 
recouDta  their  ancient  privileges  and  honors,  yet  declares  that  God's  supreme  purpose, 
itself  a  part  of  a  universal  plan,  having  from  the  betfiauing  respect  to  a  nortion  ot  the 
people,  liad  been  accomplished;  that  the  rejection  of  the  tiDbclicviDg  poriion  will  itct  he 
perpetual,  because  ultimately  tbey  shall  become  a  believing  people ;  and  that,  a.s  throuLOi 
theirunbelief  satvattonhiul  gone  out  to  theOeutiles,  so,  in  the  fullness  of  lime,  thi'ir  fiiilh 
and  restoration  will  be  to  the  world  as  life  from  the  dead.  II.  The  pmctlcal  part  of  the 
epiatle  flows  logically  from  the  doctrinal  exhiUtlua. 

BOHANSH  or  Ruvonhh.   See  Romaitic  Lanquaobs,  ante. 

ROMANS,  KING  OP  thb,  strictly  the  title  of  the  prhicc  elected  during  the  lifetimeof 
ft  German  emperor  to  be  his  successor.  The  title  expired  with  the  Holy  Koman  Kmpirc 
in  1800.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  coronatiou  of  Otho  I.  by  pope  John  XIL  lu  the 
German  sovereigns  called  themBelTos  kings  ofGcnnauv,  aud  also  (though  incorieiUy} 
kings  of  QiB  Roman i.   Joseph  IL  was  the  last  to  bear  the  title. 

BOXAVTKI  BOKOOXt,  the  name  first  assumed  In  Gtermnny,  about  the  begiDnioft^  of  tiie 
preseot  centurr,  by  a  number  of  young  poets  nod  oritics,  A.  W.  and  Fr.  ScbleeW, 
Kovails,  LudwigTieck,  Wackenroder,  etc,  whowiriied  to  indicate  by  the  desi^mtinn 
that  they  sought  the  essence  of  art  and  poetry  in  the  wonderful  and  fantastjc — eietnents 
that  pre-eminently  characterized  the  Romance  literature  of  tite  middle  a^es.  U'beir 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  artificial  rhetoric  and  innmaginaiire 
pedantry  of  the  French  school  of  poetry,  even  tiien  hifluential,  and  to  the  restoration  of 
a  belief  in  the  mTStery  and  wonder  that  envelop  the  ezisiedce  of  maii-~a  belief -that  Iwd 
been  rudely  assailed  and  mocked  by  tlie  prevaiting  materiallnn  in  all  depaitmems  of 
thought.  Thus,  their  purpose  was  twofold — it  was  in  part  tBStheiic,  and  m  pun  rcHir- 
lous.  As  poetical  reformers,  the  Romnnlic  school  in-Qennany  unquesiionBbly  exercised 
a  most  beneficial  iofliience;  hut  as  religionists — though  tJieir  aim -was  intrinaic&lly  higli 
and  noble — tBey  more  or  less  consciously  subserved  the  designs  of  a  reactionary  i^vi-m- 
ment,  and  so  came  to  be  hated  and  dtetrusted  by  the  liberal  "politioiaDa  uid  tliinkeni  of 
Germany. — See  Eicbendorirs  Ueberdie Sthi$ehsund Bel^iiltf  iMmtur^ derlfeutrnHvmaH- 
Utehm  PoetU  (Leip.  1847);  H.  Heine's  Zur  Geaekieklt  Oer  J\f«uem  Sehdam  LUaratvr  in 
DeuttcMand  {Uamh.  1838);  Hetlner's  Die  Jtomanti$efie  Sekvla  (1850);  R  Haym's  Die 
Bem^ntit^  8ehule  (1370);  and  the  Danish  work  of  Bnuides  (1878).— Between*  twenty 
and  thirty  years  later  a  similar  school  arose  in  France,  and  had  a  long  etruggic  for 
eupremacy  wi^  the  older  classic  schooL  It  was  victorious,  but  not  wise,  .and.  except  in 
a  leW  instancesi— such  as  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo — it  has  ruslted  into  exwt^*  of 
caprice  both  literary  and  moral,  which  have  stamped  it  with  a  revolutiooarr  rather  than 
a  reformatory  character.—- Seen  Huber's  Die  SomantiKhe  Fbede  in  IiVankreieA  (183$; 
Tenuet's  Protodie  de  VEecU  Modeme  (1844) ;  Gautior's  HiaUtire  du  liomantiarm  (Pur.  1874). 

ROMAN  WALL.  Traces  are  found  in  Great  Britain  of  four  great  walls  built  by  liie 
Roman  conquerors.  Two  were  built  by  Agricola,  the  first  In  a.d.  TV,  and  the  second  in 
A.D.  81,  extending  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  the  frith  of  Clyde.  As  this  proved  fnfsiif- 
flcient  to  keep  back  the  northern  barbarians.  Hadrian  In  a.d.  130  finished  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  walls,  from  the  Solway  to  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne.  This  was  68  En^s- 
list)  m.  in  length.  In  a.d.  309  Severus  built  anotlier  wall  a  few  yards  above  that  of 
Hadrian,  which  was  guarded  by  10,000  men. 

BOXE.  The  design  of  this  article  Is  to  fumisti  the  reader  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Ethkologt  and  History  of  ancient  Italy,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  already  discussed  or 
described  under  particular  heads,  to  which  reference  wilt  be  made.  As  the  Roman  state 
gTBdualiy  conquered  and  incorporated  with  itself  the  otlicr  states  and  territories  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  as  these  (in  general)  flgui-e  separately  in  history  only  during  the 
process  of  this  subjugation,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  here. 

StkTu^egy. — la  the  eaHlest  times  wc  find  in  Italy  JUx  distinct  races;  three  of  which 
(Iaptgiahs,  ETHttBCANS,  and  Italtaks)  may.  in  a  restricted  sense,  be  ttrniid 
"native,"  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  meet  with  them  elsewhere;  and  two,  Greeks  ;iiul 
Gauls,  "foreign;"  inasmuch  as  their  chief  iwttlements  were  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Grcrcn 
and  Gallia.  But,  ethnologically.  this  distinction  is  arbitrary.  Thcixs  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  first  three  races  were  Indigenous,  and  the  last  two  ImniigRinl;  tlie 
analysis  of  their  languages,  or  of  such  fragments  of  their  languages  as  survive,  leads 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  all  were  alike  immigrant,  and  that  In  this  respect  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  one  of  time. — 1.  The  [apygian». — This  race,  monuments  of 
which  in  a  peculiar  language  (as  yet  undpciphered),  have  been  found  in  the  s.e.  corner 
of  Italy — the  Messnpian  or  Calabrian  peninsula — is  in  all  probability  the  oldest. — 
2.  Etruscans. — The  origin  of  this  mysterious  people  is  certainlv  one  of  the  most  intorast- 
ing,  if  also  one  of  the  most  Insoluble  problems  in  history.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  say  anything  about  them  here,  as  tiieir  history,  character,  and  civilization  are  bandied 
at  length  in  the  article  ETBTTBtA. — 8.  JtaUaiu. — At  what  period  the  eadieRt  immigrations 
into  Italy  of  the  so-called  "  Italian"  races— the  Latins  and  ymbrpTSfCb^VifV^F^K  place, 
it  ia  wholly  Impdtoible  to  tell;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  lonf"b^oi«W^tt!baoana  had 
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settled  in  Etruria.  Thev  were  by  for  tbe  most  imi>ortant  of  the  Tarlous  races  that 
iuliabited  tlie  peuiosula;  lu  fact,  the  entire  historical  significauce  of  Itiily  depends  upua 
them;  and  th^fora  U  is  foriuoate  that  their  ethnological  origin  aud  affinities  arocnpable 
of  the  most  certain  demonstmliou.  Au  invcsligution  dt  theh-  language,  subdivided  indeed 
into  numerous  dialects,  often  widely  differing  but  fundameutally  the  same,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  tliat  thoy  lieloug  to  the  great  Aryan  or  Indo-Germaoic  family  (see 
Akyan  Rack  and  Aryan  Languages),  and  are  in  particular  closely  allied  to  the  Hefienea. 
Vfti  are  therefore  warrauted  in  afQrniing  tliaL  at  some  very  remote  period  a  mce^nigrated 
from  tlie  east,  cmbrai-iug  tlie  aiicustoi's  of  both  Greeks  and  Italians.  By  what  route  tlie^ 
proceeded,  or  at  what  point  they  diverged,  we  can  only  conjecture,  for  the  problem  la 
not  yet  solved  whether  the  Hellenes  reached  Greece  by  way  of  Asia  Slinor  or  from  (he 
regions  of  the  Danube;  but,  at  any  vate,  Mumtnsen's  stateiueut  that  "the  Italians,  like 
the  Indiaus,  immigrated  into  their  peninsula  from  thu.uurth,"  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
There  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  Latius  were  ihe  first  memtlers  of  tbe  Italian  family 
to  enter  Italy,  and  that,  havmg  croiised  the  .^^>euuines,  they  spread  themselves  to  tbe  s. 
along  the  Western  coast,  driving  Ihe  lapygiann  before  theiu.  and  finally  cooping  them  up 
in  the  Calalirlan  peninsuiu — the  heel  of  tbe  boot.  But  ibis  conquest  belongs  to  prehis- 
toric ages,  and  tbe  originiU  Latins  of  Campaaia,  Lucaaia,  Bruttium.  perhaps  even  Sicily 
(i.e.,  tl^  races  spoken  of  in  ebissic  legend  as  Uie  It&U,  from  whom  the  peninBtila  received 
its  natue,  tbe  Margetes,  Aiisones,  Siculi,  etc.),  were  themselves  in  the  course  of  time  so 
thorouglily  Hellenized  by  the  influence  of  tbe  rich  and  powerful  Greek  colonies  planted 
ou  their  coasts  (cu>e  J^Iaona  Git^'iA),  or  so  overwhelmed  by  the  successive  invasions  of 
Samnite  hordes,  tbat  nearly  every  Inice  of  a  primitive  Latin  uatiomility  has  disappeared, 
and  only  here  and  tliere  a  solitary  linguistic  or  legendary- roHc  survives  to  indicate  faintly 
the  path  wliich  conjecture  should  pursue.  It  was  only  m  Latluui  proper,  where  do  Greek 
colonies  were  founded,  and  whore  tbe  fortune  61  war  was  in  its  favor,  that  the  Latin 
braaoh  of  the  Italian  race  firmly  rooted  itself.  There,  however,  it  did  flourish,  and  petty 
as  the  district  might  seem — not  more  in  all  than  700  sq.m. — it  was  incomparably  the  most 
important  ia  the  peniusula,  for  within  its  limits  rose  those  seven  hills  on  whicli  a  city  was 
to  be  built  that  was-dostloed  to  subdue  and  govern  the  world.  The  other  branch  of  the 
"Italian"  stock,  the  Umbro-Sabellian,  must  nave  entered  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the 
Lt\tin.  Its  advance  along  the  central  mountain -ridge — the  Apennines — from  a.  to  s.  can 
still  be  traced;  and  its  last  phases— i.e.,  Ibe  conquest  of  Campania  and  the  other  southern 
districts  of  (be  penioiuihi  by  the  Samnite  liighluuders — belong  to  purely  historical  times. 
The  oldest  members  of  Uua  bnuich  ore  protiably  the  Sabincs  (q.v.^  who  seem  to  have 
fixed  tiiemselves  ia  tbe  mountainous  region  to  tb^  n.e.  of  Borne,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
progenitors  of  tliat  mulliiude  of  tribes  which  we  find  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
Italy — the  Picentcs,  Peligiii,  Marsi,  JEoui,  Vealini,  Marrucini,  Frentani,  Samnitcs— per- 
haps also  the  Volsci  and  Heroici.— 4.  Oauls. — To  a  period  considerably  later  and  com- 
paratively historical,  belong  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  the  n.,  and  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  3,  of  Italy.  The  former  a  biimch  of  the  Celtic  race,  itself  now  ascertained  to  be  also 
a  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family  (see  Celtic  Nations),  and  therefore  allied,  however 
dUlautly,  to  the  other  Italian  races,  had.  for  ages  before  history  begins,  fixed  tliemselves 
in  the  region  now  kqown  as  France.  Finding  further  progress  westward  barred  by  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  being  of  a  restless  and  excitable  disposition,  they  tamed  tlielr 
steps  e.  and  s.e.,  broke  over  the  Alps  (according  to  the  legend  in  Livy,  by  the  little  St. 
Bernard)  some  time  during  the  3d  c.  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  poured  down  into 
tlie  plains  of  the  Po.  The  first  Gitlllc  tribe  that  made  its  appearance  oa  the  soil  of  the 
pcmnsula  Is  said  to  have  been  the  Insubres,  whose  capital  was  Modiolanum (Milan);  then 
followed  the  Cenomani,  whose  headquarters  were  Brixia  (Brescia)  and  Verona,  and  after- 
ward  numerous  kindred  hordes,  among  tbe  latest  and  most  powerful  of  whom  were  the 
Boii  (q.T.)  and  Senoaes,  who  forced  their  way  across  the  Po,  and  ^ectcd  a  lodgment  in 
tlie  modem  Romagna,  occupying  (besides  an  inland  district)  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  as 
for  s.  as  Ancona.  Hence,  ia  ancient  times,  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  was  for  a  long 
]>erIod  known  as  Gallia  Gisalpina  (Oaui  on  this,  i.e.,  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Gaul  pi-oper,  which  was  called  Gallia  Tranualpino.  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
a^n  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Padus  (Po);  the  northern  being  named 
^lia  Traospadana.  and  the  southern  (the  country  of  the  Boii  and  the  Senones),  Gallia 
Cispodana.  Various  other  trit)e8  or  peoples  are  found  in  the  □.  of  Italy,  such  as  tlie 
Ligurians  (along  the  gulf  of  Genoa),  and  tbe  Venetl  (in  modern  Venetia),  regarding 
whose  origin — in  the  absence  of  all  linguistic  and  other  memorials — wc  are  utterly  in  tlie 
dark. — 5.  Greeks. — The  other  people  which  we  liave  distinguished  as  "foreign"  was  the 
Greek.  Tliere  is,  however,  this  distinction  to  be  observed,  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
Ojke  the  Gauls)  barbarians;  they  did  not  swoop  down  upon  tbe  southern  shores  of  Italy 
Qike  the  Norse  pirates  on  tbe  coasts  of  England  and  France)  to  plunder  and  devastate ;  nor 
did  they  force  their  way  into  the  interior  and  dispossess  the  native  inhabitants;  ther 
merely  colonized  the  coasts,  built  cities,  and  carried  on  commerce.  Through  them  it  is 
protnble  the  Romans  acquired  their  earliest  notions  of  the  Greek  literature,  philosophy, 
and  cultua.  For  further  information  concerning  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Uaoka  Gn^ciA,  and  to  such  of  their  cities  as  have  received  separate  treatment. 

PrimStke  Sooiai  Condition  qf  the  Latint.— With  this  brief  introdactray  sketch  of  tbe 
various  races  that  inhabited  Italy  in  historical  or  prehistorical  times,  we  may  now 
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revert  to  the  Latins,  with  whom  we  have  at  present  more  particulariy  to  do.  What 
was  the  extent  of  their  dvilizaiiou,  or  how  far  their  .social  organization  bad  proceeded 
when  they  finally  settled  In  the  "Jjroad  plain"  {lAHum,  connected  prohably  with  Idtitg. 
broad;  lAtua,  a  side;  Qi.  ptatiu;  Eng.  flat)  that  stretehea  westward  from  the  Alban  hills 
to  the  Bea,  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  positively  ascertained.  "We  koorw, 
indeed,  that  long  before  they  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  before  even  they  had  branched  oS 
from  tJieir  Hellenic  brethren,  they  had  ceased  to  be  inerc  nomada,  or  wandering  itep- 
herds.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  lies  in  their  language.  Not  only  do  the  nunea  d  tite 
oldest  Ijatin  nations,  as  the  tic^tU  ("the  sickle-beiirers"  or  "leapen"),  and  the otei,  at 
cp$ei  ("field-laborers"),  clearly  prove  the  antiquity  of  ItaUnn  husbandry;  but  Uie  oldest 
.agricultural  terms  are  actually  commou  to  both  Latins  and  Greeks  (e.g.,  Lat.  offer,  Qt. 
agivt;  Lat  aro,  arativm,  Qr.  arod  arotron;  Lat.  Ugo  (a  hoe),  Gr.  lacJutino;  Lat,  HarPu, 
Qt.  eAorto$;  Lat.  tnffium,  Gr.  mtUni;  Lat.  rapa,  Gr.  raphanit;  Lat  tnalea,  Qr.  malatke; 
L:it.  vinum,  Gr.  oinos).  Moreover,  the  |prm  of  the  plow  was  the  same  aoxmg  both 
peoples,  as  also  ttieir  mode  of  cutting  ana  preparing  the  grain;  many  of  tlie  uaai^ee  of 
social  life;  the  oldest  methods  of  menauring  tho  land;  and  the  style  of  their  national 
.dress — the  Latin  tunica,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  Greek  cAwon,  while  the  Latin 
ioga  is  only  a  fuller  himation.  Their  method  of  building  was  also  the  same.  Sucli 
evidence  (and  it  could  easily  tie  extended,  imist  be  regarded  aa  conclu^vely  showing 
that  before  the  Latino-Italians  entered  Italy,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  till  the 
gi-ound,  to  make  wine,  to  keep  giirdens,  to  build  houses,  and  to  decently  elothe  tliein- 
selvcs.  As  to  their  social  or^nization,  less  can  be  said.  It  appears,  however — ^judging 
from  the  general  bearing  of  tiie  most  ancient  traditions,  as  also  from  the  featurt-s 
.exhibited  in  liistoricid  times — that  at  a  very  early  period,  and  from  causes  of  wfaicb  we 
are  now  absolutely  Ignomnt,  they  had  begun  to  develop  the  germs  of  wlurt  may  he 
called  "state-lif^.  As  among  their  Hellenic  breiliren,  the  original  foundation  of  Uieir 
social  constitution  was  "households"  (Qr.  oikiai,  Lat  ttei  or  vagi,  from  pangen,  to 
"  fix"  or  "  drive;"  hence  "  to  build"):  these,  either  by  ties  of  blood,  or  by  nearness  of 
locality,  were  aggregated  into  clans,  and  their  dwellings  formed  clan-villages  (thus 
pagutt,  which  prmiauly  meant  at  first  only  a  single  "household,"  cnme,  by  a  natuiol 
tran^tion,  to  denote  a  collection  of  households — a  hiunlet,  or  a  village).  Sw^  clan- 
Tillages  were,  however,  not  regarded  as  independent  societies,  bat  as  parts  of  a  political 
canton  or  community — the  dviiat  or  pojmlut.  Each  canton  or  »Mbu  posses8e<l  &  local 
center  or  place  of  assembly,  where  justice  was  administered  at  regular  Interrals.  where 
markets  and  sports  were  held,  and  rcli^ous  rites  celebrated,  and  whidt  was  berides 
fortified  to  serve  as  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhalntants  of  the  open  ham- 
lets and  their  cattle  in  time  of  war.  Such  a  center  was  termed  the  eapUoHum,  i.e., 
"  the  lieight,"  from  being  originally  fixed  on  a  height  or  hlll-top,  and  TOrresponded  to 
the  dkra  of  the  Greeks.  Bound  this  stronghold  of  the  canton,  whif^Ii  formed  the 
nucleus  or  begioning  of  the  earliest  Latin  towns,  houses  gnidually  sprung  up,  which 
.in  their  turn  were  surrounded  by  Xhaoppiduin  ("work,"  from  apui^,  or  the  vrfts  ("  ring- 
wall,"  connected  with  vrmit,  earmi»,  orhis);  hence,  in  inter  times,  opjfidvm  nnd  vrra 
became,  naturally  enough,  the  recognized  designations  of  town  and  city.  Evidence  i<i 
.not  wonting  to  fustify  Uiis  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  Latin  towns.  In  the  rud«r  and 
more  mountainous  districts  cf  central  Italy,  occupied  by  the  Harsi,  .^qulcoli,  etc.,  the 
system  of  living  only  in  open  villages  prevailed  tiowa  even  to  the  close  of  the  empire, 
and  there  the  Roman  antiqnnrians  found,  to  their  inexplicuble  surprise,  those  solitary 
strongholds  with  thctr  mystcilous  ring-walls,  which,  on  the  soil  of  Latium  proper, 
expanded  into  tow&s.  but  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines  never  advanced  beyond  their 
onidnal  design. 

The  rites  of  tlie  oldest  of  these  cantonial  centers  or  primitive  towns  in  Latltim  are  to 

be  sought  for  on  Oic  slopes  of  the  Alban  hills,  where  the  springs  are  freshest,  the  air 
most  wholesome,  and  the  position  most  secure.  Tradition  (which  makes  All>a  I^on^ 
the  oldest  seat  of  a  Latin  community)  is  here  in  nccordiuice  with  natnral  probability.* 
On  the  same  slopes  lay  Lnnuviuni,  Aricia,  and  Tiisiculum,  to  ihe  great  antiquity  of 
which  ancient  tnuiition  beiirs  testimony  in  many  ways:  on  the  clfshoots  of  the  Sabine 


Sabme  and  Alban  ranges.  Gabll,  Labici,  and  Nomcntum;  on  or  near  the  coast,  Lauren- 
.turn  and  Laviniiun;  and  on  the  isolated  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber  (the  boundary 
between  Latium  and  Btniria).  the  frontier  town  of  Borne.  How  mnny  cantons  were 
origlnnlly  in  Latium,  It  Is  neither  po»4ible  nor  important  to  know.  Tradition  mentions 
So  sovereign  or  politically  independent  communities  (with  Alba  Longa  at  Iheir  bead), 
.which  formed  the  famous  Latin  league.  The  historical  order  of  their  ctmsiltution  is  a 
point  regarding  which  we  are  e(^u:ilTy  ignorant,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Boman  canton,  or  at  Ica'^t  ^ts  capital,  the  town  of  Bome,  was  among  the  latest  political 
prganizationa  of  the  Latins,  llie  history  and  fortunes  of  this  canton  we  now  proceed 
brtefly  to  trace. 

IliKtory  <if  Rome  during  the  Eariu$t  or  Regal  TVuKf.— According  to  the  myth  of 
^mulus,  Rome  was  an  offshoot  from  Alba  Longa,  and  to  the  l)iography  of  tbat  hero 

'  *)t!s  per]iAp«lMTdIrn«o«MaTT  to  ranATk  that  the  storroC  Ow  (MtBdatloii  af  Alba  Jjmga  \j 
jMconttia,  tha  non  ot  ^neas,  and  the  intn>diictl«n  oC  *  'i;ynMiK>>Tr(^an  elemeat  into  Ibe  ptimmva 
history  of  I^Uum,  is  an  utterly  wonbleae  table.  i 


range,  in  the  east  of  Latium.  stood 

a.i.f  .J  jtii  t  -1, 


Prauneste;  In  the  plain  between  the 
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we  refer  fhs  read  or  for  an  otttHne  of  the  afident  legend;  but  tbe  moat  ntloiial  view  of 
the  city's  origin  ia  that  which  is  sua;^estMl  bj  »  considerutloo  of  it«  site.  It  probtibly 
•pmog  into  exIiteDce  as  a  frontier  tiefeiue  against  the  Struscaas.  and  as  an  cnatporium: 
fer  the  rivur-trafflc  of  tbe  country;  but  whether  it  was  founded  by  a  oommou  resolve  of 
the  Latin  confederacy,  or  by  the  enterprise  of  an  indiriduai  chief,  is  beyond  tlie  reach 
eren  of  conjecture.  The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  commeuoement  of  the  city  by  tbe  for- 
uation  of  tne  Pomxrium,  viz.,  April  'il,  758  B.C.,  is,  of  course,  perfectly  vauielcss  La 
Its  precision.  We  know  and  can  know  nothing  wluitever  oa  tlie  point.  The  three 
"tribes"  Kamnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  who  appear  in  the  Romnleiaa  l^gegd  as  the 
conaChuent  parts  of  tlie  primitive  commonwealth,  augseat  the  idea  tbnt  Koine  (like 
Athens)  arose  out  of  a  tyuoikigmon  or  amalgamation  «  three  scfwraie  centons;  but 
KommsBB  i^eots  an  "Inntionai"  tbo  common  opiuion  that  these  cantons  represent 
different  raon,  and  that  the  liomans  wen  a  "  moni^rel  people,"  made  up  of  Lslitis, 
Sabiees,  and  Etruscans,  with  porbaps  a  dash  of  Hellenic  sod  imaginary  "FelMSgie" 
blood  in  their  veinsl  Tbe  existence  of  a  Babiue  clement,  represented  by  the  Titles,  is 
indeed  admitted;  but  its  introduction  is  thrown  bock  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
loundaiion  of  the  city,  when  the  Roman  clans  were  still  Hvlnj;  in  tbeir  open  villHgos,  and 
nothing  of  Rome  existed  but  its  ' '  Btnmghold  "  on'  the  Palatine.  Mot  is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  it  materially  affected  tbe  Latin  ehnracter,  language,  pcrfity,  or  rellgiuB 
ef  tlw  coumKMiwealth  wirich  was  subsequently  formed. 

The  motives  vbksh  probably  led  to  tbo  building  of  Bom*  also  leil  to  its  rapid  devel- 
opment, so  that  the  great  peculiaritv  of  tl>e  Roman,  as  compared  wllb  tbe  other  Loiin 
cantons,  is  the  protmacnce'  which  its  urban  life  assumed  in  tbe  earliest  period.  No 
doubt  the  Roman  continued  to  manage  his  form  In  the  cantonnl  territcny;  but  tbe  insalu* 
brity  of  ttie  Campagna,  as  well  as  tbe  advantages  of  riTer4nifflc  and  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness  imp(»ed  upon  all  frontier  towns  in  rude  ages,  must  ever  Itave  acted  as 
an  inducement  to  him  to  take  up  hia  residence  as  much  as  possible  in  the  city.  The  con- 
sequence WHS  that  the  Bmnan  became  esscntiAlly  a  "elunen."  while  tbe  other  Latins 
lemaiued  essentially  "  rustics."  SomaAedlylsthls  the  case,  that  Hie  begiUDlngs  of  Roman 
history — if  the  ancient  legend  may  be  so  deslenated— are  mainly  records  of  its  urban 
expunsion  and  political  growth.  That  tbe  Palatine  hill  was  tbe  oldest  portion  of  the 
city  is  attested  a  Tsriety  of  circnmstances.  Not  only  does  it  hold  that  rank  in  the 
Romuleian  legend,  but  on  it  were  situated  the  oldest  civil  snd  religious  institutions. 
The  Romuleian  myth  of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  on  tbe  Capltmne  (ae«  OAPrroit) 
for  homicides  and  mnawav  staves,  with  all  its  famous  conseqnenccs  the  Bern  ^th* 
£abine  Women,  the  wais  with  the  Ijatins  of  Csnina,  Antoime,  and  Cmatumerfam.  but 
eepcdally  with  the  Babines  of  Cures  under  their  king  Titus  Tatius^  tlte  tragks  fate  <tf 
Tarpela,  and  the  floe  feminine  viilor  ot  the  ravished  maidens,  who  bad  learned  to  love 
tbeir  captors,  is  historically  worthless;  except,  perhaps,  so  fai  as  it  shows  us  how  front 
tbe  beginning  tiie  Roman  burghers  were  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  their  neighbors 
for  tbe  aggrandizement  of  their  power.  The  entire  history  of  tbe  "  regal  pericKi,"  in 
fact,  has  come  down  to  us  in  so  mythical  and  legendary  a  form,  that  we  cannot  fe^ 
absolutely  certain  of  the  nality  of  a  ungle  incident.  Tliat  such  personages  as  Numa 
PompUius,  TullUB  Hostlltas.  Anous  Mnitios.  Lndns  Tarqninlus  Priscns,  Bervius  TulUus, 
■nd  Lucius  Tsrcniinitis  Superbus,  ever  existed,  or,  If  they  did,  that  the  dreumsinnces  of 
their  Jives,  thetar  institutions,  their  oonquests,  their  reforms,  were  ns  the  ancient  narrative 
describes  Uiem,  are  things  which  no  critical  scholar  can  believe.  The  destructiott  of  tbe  city 
records  by  tbe  Oauls,  when  tliey  captured  and  burned  Rome  in  the  4th  c  B.C.,  deprived 
tbe  subsequent  cbroniclcrs  of  authentic  information  in  regard  to  tbe  past,  and  forced 
them  to  rely  upon  treacherous  reminiscences,  on  oral  trnditioo,  on  ballads,  and  on  all 
tiie  multifarious  fabrications  of  a  pstriotic  fancy,  that  would  naturally  seek  conipenss' 
tion  for  political  disaster  in  the  splendor  with  which  H  would  invest  Its  primeval  histoiy. 
The  utmost  veadi,  therefore,  to  which  our  knowledge  can  attain,  is  to  form  some  general 
idea— Tnainly  by  inference  from  the  institutions  that  we  fiad  existing  In  hitcr  times — 
of  the  course  that  social  and  political  progress  followed  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  dty— and  probably  long  before— the  inhabitants 
were  divided  Into  two  orders  (exclnsive  of  "  slaves")--viz.,  householders  and  their 
dependents,  better  known  perhaps  as  "patricians"  (from  pater,  a  father)  atid  "clients" 
(i.c.,  "listeners,"  from  i:fver«,  "tolisteo").  The  former  atone  possessed  political— i.e., 
bargess-rigbtSL  It  was  ^^wbo  exclii^velv  oonstitnted  the  mmliMC'ths  people"): 
while  the  cltentg  hod  no  political  existence  whatever.  How  this  latter  class  cniginaled 
we  do  not  know,  but  "Ruperiors"  and  "inferiors"  exist  everywhere,  and  there  is  really 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  phenomena,  except  tbe  rigor  of  their  political  subjection.  In 
a  thriving  communitv  like  the  Roman,  which  seems  to  have  always  held  a  somewhat 
isolated  and  antagonistic  position  to  the  other  lAtin  cantons,  iHiw-ccHnerB,  such  as  refu- 
gees and  the  like,  would  be  frequent;  and  these  alien  settlers,  it  is  clear,  never  obtained 
(except  nndervery  spedal  drcnmstanoes)  the jnivllMes  of  the  orij^nnl  Rnoan^fsmilioS; 
That  the  clients  formed  a  hoAy  essentially  different  from  tlw  plebt »  not  true,  and  seems 
based  mereW  on  the  mythical  account  of  what  followed  tiie  destruction  of  Alba  Longs 
bvTullus  HostiliuB,  The  name  plebs  (i.e.,  "the  multitude." fnnn  the  sane  root  ai 
oUo,  Z  fill,  pkntu,  full;  with  which  is  perhaps  connected  the  other  Lati|rfcord.Mtl«H; 
%K.Ji)m,i»  doobtleis.  as  its  sifEnUoatioa  Adicates,  of  hiter  oHgtfi^lli4^4uy^nMil 
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"both  are  applicable  to  the  same  persons,  who  were  called  "listeners, "  in  refercikcc  to 
their  being  dependents  on  the  different  bawess-housebolds,  and  the  "multitude,"  fn 
reference  to  their  want  «f  pditical  rights.  The  constitntion  of  the  state  was  tiiinplo. 
All  the  bUTvesses  were  politically  on  a  footing  of  equality.  From  their  own  ranks  vena 
chosen  the  Kinff  or  "  leadur"  (r^a;),  who  was  therefore  iiotbing  more  than  an  ordiniiry 
bargesB — a  huabandman,  a  trader,  a  warrior,  set  over  Ills  fellows.  But  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  that  hla  authority  was  great,,  for  Uio  Roman  state  was  bused  on 
tbe  Roman  bousebold,  and  someUiIng  of  the  absoluteness  of  tlie  patria  potettas  appears 
in  the  uncircnmscribed  nature  of  tbe  regal  powers.  The  r&G  held  his  office  fur  life;  be 
consulted  tbe  national  gods;  be  appointed  tho  priests  and  priestesses;  be  called  out  ibe 
jwpulw  for  war,  and  led  the  array  in  person;  his  command  (unpenum)- was  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  on  which  account  on  all  official  oecosionB  he  waa  preceded  by  "messengers" 
or  "  summonen"  {Uttorw,  from  Ueen,  "  to  summon,"  thougli  commonly  given  from  Ugo, 
"to  bind"),  I>earing  the  "fasces"  (aires  and  rods  tied  up  {ogether),  the  s3anbolB  of  iwwer 
and  putiisfament;  he  tiad  tho  keys  of  tbe  public  chest,  and  be  was  supreme  judge  tn  all 
dvil  nud  crimiaal  suits.  Tbe  Roman  reltgton  or  ettitiu  was  from  tbe  first  thoroughly 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  state:  and  all  tliat  we  can  infer  from  the  niyih  of 
Numa  is  that  Rome  perhaps  owed  its  colleges  of  augurs  and  pootifl  to  the  wisdom  of 
some  enltsiiteDed  sovereign  who  felt  himself  at  times  embarrseacd  in  his  deeinuns  on 
matters  m  religions  and  public  law,  and  recognized  how  valuable  might  be  tbe  aid 
afforded  him  by  a  body  of  sncred  experts.  We  may  rest  certum  that  originally  the  solo 
power  was  tbe  regal,  and  that  the  subordinate  raagiiitractes  found  at  a  later  time  tirose 
from  a  delegation  of  regal  authority,  rendered  neci'ssary  by  tbe  ceiiseless  increase  of  state- 
business.  "  Alt  the  officials  of  tbe  earliest  period,"  says  Mommseu  (wbo  has  expoundc<l 
this  view  with  admirable  sagacity  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Original  Constitntion  of  Rf>mc"}. 
"the  extraordinary  city-warden  {pretfeettit  nrbi,  who  donbtleas  governed  in  the  absence 
of  tbe  rer),  as  wen  as  those  who  were  probably  nominated  regularly,  the  '  trackers  of 
foul  murder'  (gmmtom  parrMtUf),  and  the  'leaden  of  dlvlslmi'  (ttibuni,  from  trWut^ 
part)  of  the  Inrontry  (nUUta),  and  of  the  cavalir  {eelert^,  were  mere  royal  commissloneis, 
and  not  nu^lstrates  In  the  subsequent  s&nse  or  the  term."  On  the  other  hrad,  wo  may 
believe  lliat  the  tenatiu,  or  council  of  the  cidera,  from  its  very  nature,  was  as  ohl  an 
institution  as  the  monarchy  itself.  Amonf  the  very  flnst  things  1^  "  citizen-king"  would 
do,  would  be  to  choose  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  follow -burgeasGS  a  number  of  czpnicnc(.-il 
men  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  body  possessed  no 
ooeroive  or  constnunlng  powers.  They  gav«  their  advloe  when  the  rex  chose  to  ask  it : 
Oat  was  all.  T«t  as  the  tenure  of  their  office  was  for  life,  tliey  necessarily  pt^scssed 
great  morai  aatbority ;  and  it  was  only  when  Ute  king,  the  senate,  and  the  cr>mniimtiy 
were  at  one  in  regard  to  any  important  matter — a  war,  for  example — that  it  wtis  betd  to 
bo  righteous,  and  likely  to  be  favored  by  the  gods.  Tbe  burgesses,  or  bouseboldcrs, 
were  divided  into  euria — i.e,,  "wardships,"  connected  prol)ably  with  maxt  and  curare, 
"to  care  for,"  rather  than  with  guiria,  and  tlie  Sabine  euren,  as  Varro  thinks.  Tcu 
households  formed  a  gent  (a  "clan"  or  "family");  10  clans,  or  100  households,  formctl 
a  euria,  or  wardship ;  and  10  wardships,  or  Iw  clans,  or  1000  households,  fonucd  tbe 
popnlus,  eMtaa,  or  oommuolty.  Bat  as  Rome  was  a  ^pioikumea  of  tbm  ctaixma, 
the  actual  number  of  wards  was  80,  of  clans  800,  and  of  households  8,O0OJ  Evi-iy 
household  bad  to  furnish  one  foot-soldier  (hence  tbe  name  nUl^,  the  "thousandth 
Walker, "  from  Tttii,  and  eoH)  "  to  go"),  and  every  clan  a  horseman  and  a  senator.  Encli 
ward  waa  under  the  "care^'  of  a  special  warden  (the  etirio),  had  a  priest  of  its  own  (the 
Jlamea  ouHalu),  and  celebrated  its  own  festivals.  None  but  burgesses  conld  l>enr  arms 
Ri  defense  of  the  state  (lience  their  designation,  popaivt,  "the  warrior  body,"  connected 
with  popuiari,  "to  lay  waste,"  and  pom,  "tbe  priest,  or  priest^  assistant  who  Felted 
ths  Victim  at  the  altar— tbe  sacred  Imtdiei").  In  th^  old  litanks  tbe  blearing  of  Mars  is 
invoked  upon  tbe  pSumrtv*  poplus  ("  the  spear-armed  wnnior-bodv"X  and  when  the  res 
addressed  tbem  it  was  by  the  name  of  gHtrHet  ("laooemen,"  from  quM$,  or  etiru.  a 
" lance,"  and «o,  "logo").  The  original  Roman  army,  orf^(l.e.,  "the  gathcrinO. 
was  composed  of  three  "  bundrwIs"(«nfurKP)  of  horsemen  (cefcrw — i.e.,  "  the  swift."  or 
fiexuntes,  "the  wheelers"),  under  their  divisional  loaders  {triinini  celerttm);  and  thn-o 
"  thousands"  of  footmen  {mUUea),  also  under  divisionnl  leaders  {trSmni  mUUum),  to  whom 
are  added  a  number  of  light-nrmed  skirmishers  {outlet},  especially  "archers"  {anjuitn). 
The  rex,  as  wo  have  said,  was  usually  the  gen.,  but  as  the  cavBlry  force  bad  a  col.  of  its 
own  {moffutar  tqaitum).  It  Is  probable  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantiy. 
Military  service  was  no  doubt  tbe  prime  duty  of  Uie  Roman  burgesses,  but  tihe  king 
oould  impose  upon  tbem  any  labors  that  he  reckoned  necessary  or  advantageous  to 
tbe  welfare  of  the  state,  snch  as  tbe  erection  of  public  edifices,  the  tilling  of  Uie  royjil 
demesnes,  tbe  execution  of  royal  commissions,  nr  the  building  of  the  ci^  walls. 

Tbe  "foreign  policy"  of  ^me  seems  to  have  been  aggressive  from  the  first,  and  this 
character  it  retained  as  long  as  the  aggrandizement  of  tlte  stale  was  possible.  We  bnve, 
it  Is  true,  no  certain  knowiedgs  of  the  primitive  stnif^les  in  which  Jlie  enterprising  and 
ambitious  Roman  burghers  were  engaged,  but  it  nppcars  from  llie  legend  that  at  a  very 
sorly  period  tlie  neigiiboring  Latin  communities  of  Antvmnte,  Crustumerium,  Ficuluca, 
IfMutHa,  Csnina,  Comioulum,  Cameria,  CoUaiin,  wc-ro  subluoRted.  ^Tb«  critia  of  the 
tin  war,  however,  was  undoubtodly  the  contest  with- Alba  Ltii^f  ■M^Wld£Utti@^Sacred 
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metropolis"  of  Liitiam  was  destroyed,  and  its  leadersliip  passed  to  the  conqueror.  How 
deadly  tbe  struggle  bcftween  tUe  two  was,  may  be  iofeired  from  tlie tragic  detailbiuwliicli 
tbe  legend  abounds.  As  a  rule,  on  the  subjugation  of  acanton,  the eooquered inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  open  hamlets,  but  their  eapUuUum  was  mzed,  their  weekly 
market,  their  justice-court,  tlwir  gods— every  thing,  in  short,  strictly  natiuniil— were 
removed  to  Rome,  while  they  themselves  n  erc  enroUed  among  tlie  clients  or  pleljs.  But 
sometimes  the  inhabitants  themselves,  in  wliole  or  i)art,  were  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
individuals  or  clans  were  even  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  us  in  tlie 
case  of  Alba  Louga.  Some  of  the  famous  Roman  geate*  claimed  to  b«  of  Alban  descent 
—the  Julii,  Servilii,  Quiuctilli,  Cloelii,  Gegunii,  Curiatii,  and  Melilit  TIte  wars  with 
the  Etruscans  of  Fidenss  and  Veil— assigned,  like  the  destruction  of  Allm  I^uga,  to  Uie 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostitius — wt-re  apparently  indecisive;  those  with  the  Itututi  and  Volscl, 
however,  were  probably  more  fortunate;  but  uncertainty  Imngs  like  a  thick  mist  over 
the  ancient  narrative.  Even  the  story  of  the  Tnrquins,  though  it  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  the  mounrchv,  is  in  muny  of  its  details  far  from  credible  BolU  Kicbuhr  and 
Moiutnsen  consider  "  'I'arquin  the  proud  "  a  historical  personage,  and  without  accepting 
Utertdty  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  tradition,  believe  tlie  general  outline — his  chunicler, 
his  exactions.  Ids  expulsion,  and  bis  desperate  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  throne — to 
be  trustworthy.  The  merao^  of  such  a  monarch  was  likely  to  be  prcsei-ved  by  the  very 
Strength  of  the  hatred  he  excited,  and  an  act  so  daring  as  hte  expul-siou  (wliich  was  iii  tlie 
same  time  the  death-knell  of  a  system  of  government  that  had  prevailed  for  ages)  could 
burdly  be  a  mere  invention,  tliough  it  might  be  overlapped  with  fold  upon  fold  of 
picturesque  fiction.  The  view  taken  by  Napoleon  III.  (see  Hintoire  de  Jalet  Cemr,  vol. 
l).  th'at  tbe  primitive  monarchy  had  served  its  purpose,  and  hod  consequently  to  ditiap- 
apeor,  is  periiaps  not  so  erroneous  as  the  oraoular  luneuagc  of  the  imperiai  author  would 
lead  iu  to  suppose.  Tbe  aristocracy  or  poputat  liao^ become  ac  much  moK  powerful 
tlian  the  IndlTidual  ree,  that  they  wished  to  possess  dejurt  as  well  as  dttiuto  the  supreitie 
Authority.  The  pride  and  tyranny  of  a  Tarquln  may  very  well  have  uoed  in  furtlieriag 
their  designs. 

Meanwhile  a  great  Internal  change  bad  taken  place  in  Rome.  Tbis  Is  usually  desig- 
nated tbe  Servian  "reform  of  the  constitution,"  although  the  expression  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  There  was  nothing  directly  political  in  the  "  reform.^  It  was  only  a  reform 
iu  the  burgess-levy— Le.,  In  the  mode  of  rnising  the  army.  Formerly,  as  wo  have  seen, 
none  hut  burgesses  could  bear  arms  In  defense  of  the  state;  but  the  increase  of  the  general 
population,  caused  pnrtlr  \ef  the  annexation  of  the  conquered  Latin  communities,  and 
partly  by  time,  hau  totally  altered  the  relation  In  whioi  the  non-burgesses,  or  pZe6t. 
orieiaaUv  stood  to  their  political  superiors.  The  pM*  could,  of  course,  acquire  property 
and  wraith,  and  could  bequeath  it  just  as  legally  as  tlio  populus;  moreover,  siicn  of  tlie 
Latin  settlers  as  were  wealthy  and  distinguislicd  in  their  own  communities,  did  not  cease 
to  be  so  when  they  were  amalgamatod  with  tbe  Roman  "muhltude."  It  was  therefore 
felt  to  be  no  longer  judicious  to  let  the  militaiy  burdens  fall  excluNvely  upon  the  old 
tHugesces.  while  the  rights  of  property  were  equally  ahared  tj  the  non-burgesses.  Hence 
the  new  arrangement.  Known  in  noman  histoiy  as  the  formation  of  the  comiiin  eenturi- 
ata.  When  or  with  whom  the  change  originated  it  is  Impossible  to  say.  The  legend 
assigns  it  to  Servius  Tullius,  predecessor  of  Tnrquln  the  pmud;  and  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  work  of  some  kingly  ruler  who  saw  tbe  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  national 
forces.  That  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ctiongc  brought  Alx)ut  bv  party  zenl,  is  oiivioiis 
when  we  reflect  that  it  conferred  no  rights,  but  only  imposed  rluties  on  the  plebeian.-;. 
Its  details  were  briefly  as  follows:  Every  Roman  freeholder  from  the  age  of  17  to  60, 
whether  patrician  or  plcV>eian,  was  made  liable  to  serve  in  the  army;  but  he  took  liia 
niace  according  to  the  amount  of  ills  property.  The  freeholders  were  distributed  into 
Ave  etoSKt  a.e.,  "summonlngs."  from  ealar«,  to  "summon"  or  "call  out"),  and  these 
(gauea,  all  of  whom  were  infantry,  were  again  subdivided  into  eenfurasC  hundreds"). 
The  jTr«f  class,  which  required  to  possess  property  valued  at  100,000  ases,  or  an  entire 
hide  of  land,  furnished  ffi  "  hundreds;"  the  seconil,  prnperty.valued  at  75.000  ases,  or  f 
of  abide  of  land,  furnished  20  "hnndreds;"  the  third,  property  valued  at  50,000  aee^  or  \ 
hide  of  land,  furnished  20  "hundreds;"  tlte  fourth,  property  valued  at  83,000  ases.  or 
i  hide  of  land,  furnished  20  "  liandrcds;"  and  the  flftli,  property  valued  at  1S,S00  a8c^ 
or  1  hide  of  land,  furnished  83  "hundreds."  A  single  ''hundred"  was,  moreover, 
added  from  the  ranks  of  the  non -freeholders,  or  proUtarii  (mere  childreii-begetters"), 
although  it  is  possibletliat  from  the  same  order  came  the  two  "hundreds"  of  ' ' horn- 
blowers"  {eortufiiMit),  and  "trumpeters"  {tibietnei').  attached  to  the  flftli  class.  Thus  the 
itafaiitry  "hundreds"  amounted  to  175.  that  is  17,500  men.  besides  whom  were  18  "hun< 
dreds"  of  ^uite«('*  horsemen")  chosen  from  tbe  wealthiest  buraicsseH  and  non^hurgesses;  so 
tliat  the  Roman  army  now  numbered  in  all  nearly  30.000  men.  We  liave  stated  that  the 
original  design  of  this  new  arrangement  wna  merely  military,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  would  soon  produce  political  results.  Duties  nnti  rights  arc  correlative.  The  former 
suggest  the  latter,  and  create  a  desire  for  their  attainment.  Hence  the  Servian  military 
reform  paved  tbe  way  for  the  grand  political  stm^le  between  the  pntricians  and  the 
pletwians.  which  commenced  with  the  first  yew  Si  the  republic,  and  only  terminated 
with  lis  dissolution.  r^r^\o* 
.  IhelbmwnStpublioJ^ittlmtiiutiontoaaJiiem^ 
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Mdorif.—Axxot^ng  to  the  legend,  thcf  ezi)u1slon  of  the  Tar^trins  wti  mBLfaily  fbe  irtnfc 

of  Uieu*  cousins,  JudIqs  Brutus  and  Taxouioius  ColktiDus,  iureTenge  for  tbe  outrage  od 
the  liouor  of  Lucretia,  and  was  follo-wea  bv  the  abolitioD  of  the  moDorchy.  The  date 
usually  assijjpjed  lo  this  event  is  509  b.c.  The  story  is  intensely  tragical,  and  if  we  must 
ctinsiuer  it  poettr  ratlier  than  fact,  yet  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  erideoco  that  it  was  on 
unbridled  lust  of  power  and  self-gmtitlcation  tliat  brought  ruin  en  the  Romano-TuBcaa 
dynasty.  Of  course,  we  can  luuke  nothing  definite  out  of  the  early  years  of  the  Fepal>lic 
Itaies  and  names,  and  even  events,  must  go  for  very  little.  Valerius  Pubiicola  or  Pop- 
licola,  Sp.  Lucretius,  H.  Horatius,  Lars  Porsenna  (q.v.)  of  Clusiuni,  Aulus  Postuniius. 
with  the  glorious  stories  of  HoraUus  Codes  and  the  battle  of  lake  Jlcglllus,  will  not  bear 
to  be  scrutiuized.  We  must  content  ouraelves  with  the  knowledge  of  hblorical  tenden- 
cies and  general  results.  The  change  from  "kings"  to  "consuls"  {eonttiiet,  "those 
who  leap  together" — more  generally,  those  who  act  togetber)  was  not  intendi^  to  dimin- 
ish the  administrative  power  of  the  supreme  rulers,  out  only  to  deprive  ihcm  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  harm — of  becoming  Turquins;  and  tliis  it  efTectunlly  succocdcil  ia 
doing,  by  umitlng  their  tenure  of  office  to  a  year,  itnd  by  numerous  other  restrictions. 
(For  an  account  of  their  original  functions,  and  of  tbe  subsequvnt  modiftcatlons  wliicli 
tliese  underwent,  see  Conbui..)  It  is  believed  to  have  l>een  about  this  time,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  new  political  changes,  Ihat  the  old  nsseesors  ofilie  king,  snrh  as  the 
gmestoreg parrieidii,  formally  became  standing  tiiagistrales  instead  or  mere  bonomry  coun- 
seloTs.  and  also  that  the  prtesthood  became  a  more  Belf-guTCraing  and  exclm-ive  body. 
During  the  regal  period  the  priests  were  appointed  by  ibe  king,  but  now  the  colleges  of 
augurs  and  pontiffs  began  to  fill  up  the  vaciuiciea  In  their  ranks  themselves,  while  the 
vestas  and  separate  "  flamcns"  were  nominated  by  the  pontifical  college,  whic^  chose 
a  presldiait  (pont^ecc  nuueimu*)  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  lapse  of  years  ever  increasing  tha 
quantity  of  sacred  lore,  also  increased  its  importance,  and  the  importance  of  tlioae  who 
Bpedally  studied  it ;  and  nothing  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  early  history  of  Ibe 
republic  than  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  the  augurs  ana  pontiffs  became  more  and 
more  legally  binding.  This  is  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  ihat  in  every  poesible  way 
tbe  patncians  or  old  burgesses — ^now  rapidly  becoming  a  nlere  nodUtie — wei'e  seeking  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  tbe  monarchy,  and  to  OTescrve  seporate  institutions  for  \he  benefit  of 
their  own  order,  when  they  could  with  difficulty  longer  exclude  the  plebtfrotxi  participa- 
tion in  common  civic  privileges.  In  the  details  given  us  of  the  "  Servian  reform,"  we 
can  easily  discern  a  spirit  of  compromise,  the  concessions  made  to  the  plebeians  in  tiie 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  eomi^  eentunata  being  partially  counterbalanced  by  the 
new  powers  conferred  on  the  old  burgess  body,  the  comitia  cnriata — viz.,  the  light  of 
confirming  or  r^ecting  the  measures  passed  in  tbe  lower  assembly.  Toward  tlie  new 
af^embly,  tlierefore.  it  stood  somewhat  in  the  relation  in  which  tlie  house  of  lords  siniids 

10  the  house  of  t^mmons,  but  the  analogy  must  not  be  pushed  too  far;  it  is  ODlyeouemL 
The  character  of  the  senate  altered  under  the  ncli<»i  of  the  same  influences.  Although 

11  never  had  been  formally  a  putriciao  body— although  admiaslOB  to  it  under  tbe  kings 
was  obtainable  simply  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  yet,  practlcfllly,  299  out 
of  the  SOO  senators  had  always  been  patricians;  but  after  the  institution  of  the*  republic, 
we  are  told  tbat  the  blanks  in  the  Knate  were  filled  up  en  mtme  from  tbe  I'atiks  of  tbe 
plelieians,  so  that  of  Uie  800  members  less  than  half  were  palret  ("full  burgesses"), 
wliilu  194  were  amteripti  ("added  to  tbe  roll ").  hence  the  official  designation  of  the 
senators  patret  et  eontcripti  (-'  full  burgesses  and  eDrolled"). 

As  yet,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  tbe  plebeians  were  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  maaistracies.  They  could  vote— i.e.,  tliey  could  exercise  legislative  powers— but 
they  had  no  share  in  the  administration.  None  but  patriciana  were  eligible  for  tbe  con- 
nulfliip,  for  the  office  of  c^usstor,  or  for  any  other  executive  function,  while  the  priestly 
colleges  rigidly  closed  their  doors  against  the  new  burgesses.  Tbe  struggle,  therefore, 
iK'tween  the  two  orders  went  on  with  ever-increasing  violence.  One  point  comes  out 
very  clearly  from  the  narrative,  however  dubious  we  may  be  of  the  particulor  details, 
Ti/..,  that  the  establishment  of  tbe  republic  and  the  reconstiiution  of  the  bui^ees  body, 
in  iteod  of  allaying  discontent,  only  fostered  it.   Power  virinnily  passed  into  the  hands 

tlte  caj^tallsts,  and  tlion^  some  of  these  were  plebeUns,  yet  iliey  would  seem  to  hai-e 
pFLiferren  their  personal  money^lnterests  to  the  intereelsof  tueir  order,  and  tohaveco-op- 
enitcd  with  the  patricians.  The  abuse  by  these  capitalists  of  the  ager  puhUeua — tbut  is, 
cucb  portion  of  the  land  of  a  conquered  [>eople  as  had  been  taken  from  tbem,  annexed 
to  the  Roman  state,  and  let  out  originally  to  the  pfitridans  at  &  fixed  rent  (see  Agrahiaiv 
Livw).  together  with  the  frightful  severity  of  tbe  law  of  delMor  and  creditor,  the  effect  of 
which  was  all  but  to  ruin  the  small  plelwlan  "  farmers,"  who  constituted,  perbaiw,  the 
most  numerous  section  of  the  burgesses — finally  led  to  a  greiU  revolt  of  the  plebs,  known 
as  tlie  "secession  to  the  sacied  hill,"  tlie  date  assigned  to  which  is  494 b.c.  On  that 
occasion  the  plebeian  farmer-soldiers,  who  liad  hist  returned  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Volscians,  marched  in  military  order  out  of  Kome,  under  their  plebeian  officers,  to  a 
mount  near  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber,  and  threatened  to  found  there  a 
new  city,  if  the  patricians  did  not  grant  tbem  magistrates  from  Iheir  own  order;  the 
result  was,  the  Institution  of  the  famous  plebeian  tribunate  (see  Tribukx) — a  sort  of 
rival  power  to  tbe  [»itriciaD  ammlate,  by  means  of  which  tbe  plebeians,  at  least,  hcmed 
lo  be  shielded  ftom  the  Id^-haaded  oppresaioiu  of  the  weabilr^ed  3^)iM)«l94(3>enod 
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l)elOGgs  the  EBdiles  (q.v.).  A  little  later,  tlie  eomitia  tribicta  emefted  into  polliicsf 
prorainence.  This  was  really  the  same  body  of  burgesses  us  formed  me  twnitui  cenUt. 
riata,  but  with  tlie  important  difference  tlint  the  number"  of  votes  was  not  in  proportioc 
to  ft  property  classification.  The  poor  plebeian  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
rich  patrlci^in ;  each  gave  his  vote,  ana  nothing  more.  Bence  the  eomitia  tnbuta  vir- 
tually became  a  plebeian  assembly,  and  when  the  plebueUa  ("resolutioas  of  the  plebs 
carried  at  these  eoniiiia)  acquired  {as  tliey  did  by  the  Valerian  laws  passed  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  decemvlnite)  a  legally  binding  character,  the  victory  of  the  ' '  multitude"  In 
the  sphere  of  legislation  was  complete.  From  tLis  time  the  term  popalia  pnxtically, 
though  not  formally,  loses  its  exclusive  significance;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Rorann 
citizens,  we  mean  indifferently  piitriciang  and  plebeians.  The  semi-historieal  traditions 
of  tliia  period — for  we  are  now  0th  c.  B  c.)  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  the  mythionl  ora 
— unmistakably  show  that  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  led  to  something  very  like  a 
civil  war  between  the  two  orders.  Such  is  the  real  signiflcnnce  of  the  legends  of  Cuius 
Marcus,  Bumaniefl  Coriolanut  (q.r.);  the  surprise  of  the  capitol  by  the  Samie  marauder, 
Applus  Herdonlns,  at  the  heud  of  a  motley  force  of  political  outlaws,  refugees,  and 
slaves;  the  migrations  of  numerous  Roman  burgesses  with  their  families  to  more  peace- 
ful communities;  the  street-fights;  the  assassinations  of  plebeian  magistrates;  the  anni- 
hilallon  by  the  Etruscans  of  the  Fabian  geuM,  who  hadlett  Rome  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  ttieir  order  for  having  passed  over  to  the  side  of  thepleljcians;  and  the  atrocious  judi- 
cial murder  of  Spurius  Onsslua,  an  eminent  patilcian,  who  liad  also  incurred  the  deadly 
hatred  of  his  order,  by  propo^g  an  a^rian  law  that  would  have  checked  the  perni- 
cious prosperity  of  the  capitalists  and  overgrown  landholders.  Rnally,  463  B.O.,  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  C.  Terentlliius  Ursu,  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  ten  men  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  plebeians 
against  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  patrician  magistrates.  A  fierce,  even  a  fruntle 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  patricians,  and  the  ten  years  that  followed  were  literally  a 
period  of  organized  anarchy  in  Rome.  At  length  the  nobles  gave  way,  and  the  result 
wafi  the  drawing  op  of  the  famous  code  known  as  the  Tmetve  TaMet—tit  first  Ten,  to 
whicli  two  were  afterward  added— the  appointment  of  the  decemviri  (q.v.),  and  tlia 
abolition  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates,  both  patrician  and  plebdan.  The  government 
"by  decemvirs,  however,  lasted  only  two  years;  according  to  tradition,  the  occasion  of 
vis  overthrow  was  the  attempt  of  the  principal  decemvir,  Appius  Claudius  (q.v.)  to  i>os- 
6033  liimself  by  violence  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  VlTCioius,  a  Roman  centurion ;  but 
the  real  cause  was  doubtless  political,  though  the  cruel  lust  of  a  Claudius  may  have 
afforded  the  occasion ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  restoration  (rf  the  predeoemviral  state 
of  things — the  patrician  consulate  and  the  plebeian  tribunate. 

S.  ExtwnalMbtorv.—Tbe  external  history  of  Rome,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  to  the  aboliuon  of  the  decemvirate.  Is,  it  need  hardly  he  said,  purely  military. 
The  Romans  fought  Incessantly  with  tlielr  neighbors.  Ixing  before  theelose  of  the  regal 
period  they  had  acquireil,  as  we  iiare  seen,  the  leadership  of  Latlum,  and  in  all  the  early 
wars  of  the  republic  they  were  assisted  by  their  allies  nnd  klnfunen;  someiimes  ntso  by 
otiicr  nations — as,  for  example,  the  Hemicans.  between  whom  and  the  Romans  and 
Latins  a  league  was  formed  by  Spurina  Cassins  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  b.c.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  wars  were  those  with  the  southern  Etruscans,  especially  the 
Veluntines,  in  which,  however,  the  Romans  made  no  way,  and  oven  suffered  terrible 
disasters,  of  which  the  legend  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Fabian  ffrot  on  tha 
Oremera(477  B.c.)may  be  taken  as  a  distorted  representation;  tlie  contemponineoua 
wars  with  the  Volscians,  in  which  Ooriolanus  is  the  most  distinguished  figure;  andtliosa 
With  the  jEqul  (458  b.c.),  to  which  belongs  the  fine  legend  of  CTncinnatus  (q.v.). 

From  the  AbolUion  of  the  Dr-cemDirate  to  the  Drfeat  <^fhe  Bamniteti,  and  the  Si'hjvgation 
efaU  (Afl  " /raJionjf"  (44d-26S).— 1.  Internal  Hintory. —The  leading  pnliticnl  fenliiresof 
this  period  are  the  eqnaiizntton  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  nriRtocracy 
of  capitallxts.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate,  H  would  seem — ^judging  from  the 
course  of  events — lliat  the  whole  of  tha  plebeian  aristocracy,  senators  and  capitalists 
(from  motives  of  selfish  aggrandizement)  combined  with  the  •' masses"  of  their  order  to 
make  a  series  of  grand  attacks  on  the  privileges  of  the  old  Roman  noblem.  The  strugJile 
lasted  for  100  years;  and  ended,  as  it  could  only  end,  by  the  removal  of  all  llie  social 
and  political  disabilities  under  which  the  plebeians  had  lat)ored — though  the  stratngenis 
and  artifices  to  which  the  old  aristocracy  had  recourse  proved  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  succumbed  to  fate.  First  in  445  u.c,  only  four  years  after  the  fall  of  the  decem- 
virs was  carried,  the  lex  CanvlMa,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  marnnge  between  a 
|Hitrician  and  plcbeiui  should  be  legally  valid.  At  (he  same  time,  a  compromise  was 
effected  with  respect  to  the  eonsQlship.  Instead  of  two  patrician  consuls,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  supreme  power  should  he  intrusted  to  new  ofBeers  termed  "  military  tribunes 
With  consular  power,"  who  might  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians  or  plel)einns. 
Tea  years  later  (436  ^c.)  the  patricians  tried  to  render  the  new  offlce  of  less  consequence 
by  the  transference  of  several  of  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  liy  consuls  to  two 
special  patrician  officers  named  cenaort  (q.v.).  TIte  "censorship,"  Mommsen  remarks, 
'*  emdually  became  the  palladium  of  the  aristocratic  par^,  lesson  account  of  lis  flnaacial 
fnitnence,  than  for  the  sake  of  tlie  riglit  annexed  to  it  of^lilHng  up  vocatu^es  in  tlie  sen- 
ate and  in  the  equites."   In  431  b.c.,  the  quantorBhip  (see  Qif^p|^^^^^(^l(rmf^pen 
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to  the  plebeians;  Id  868  B.C.,  the  mastcrBbip  of  the  liorse«  In  806  b.c..  the  dictntorship 
(see  Dictatob);  in  351  b,c.,  tlie  ccnsoraliip;  in  887  B.C..  the  prffitorehip  (see  PlUETonj; 
and  in  800  b.c.,  the  pontifical  and  auguritu  coUegea.  These  victories  were  not  all  won 
-without  the  ehedding  of  blood.  How  great  was  the  ezasperatiua  of  the  piUrlciiuis  uiay 
be  estimated  from  the  story  of  Spurius  Maeliui,  the  rich  plubeiau,  who  was  murdcrea 
simply  because  in  a  season  uf  famine  he  sold  corn  ut  a  very  low  price  to  the  poor. 

The  only  effect,  it  is  to  observed,  of  these  politiciil changes  was  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  rich  plebeians;  and  consequently,  the  social  distress  continued  to  show  itM,-lf  as 
before.  No  genuine  national  concord  was  possible  m  loiigaa  that  reoiuined  unmitigated. 
Shorts  were  repeatedly  made  hy  individuals  to  remedy  ibe  evil,  but  without  succ:ess. 
Buch  were  the  attempts  of  the  tnlmnes  Spurlus  MnecliiusaudSpurinsMctillus  (417  ii.c.) 
to  revive  the  agrarian  law  of  Spurlus  CaMius;  and  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  ptitriciuc, 
Marcus  Manllus,  who,  though  be  bud  saved  tho  capitol  during  the  terrible  Gallic 
siege,  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpelnn  Bock  B.C.).  on  the  customary  charge,  as  ground- 
less in  bis  case  as  it  wiis  base,  of  tispiriug  to  the  moiiiirchy;  but  at  length  (367  B.C.), 
after  u  furious  struggle  of  eleven  vears,  the  famous  LicitiiuQ  rogaliuns  (:».'e  Agrarian 
Law)  were  carried,  by  means  of  wuicb  it  was  hoped  that  an  end  hud  been  put  to  the 
disastrous  dissenBionsi  of  the  orders.  Thus,  at  least,  we  interpret  the  net  of  Ibe  dicta- 
tor Comiltus.  who  raised  a  temple  to  ilie  goddess  Cuncord,  at  tlie  foul  of  tlie  capitol. 

That  these  laws  operated  bene&ciallyoo  the  clasH  in  whose  interest  they  were  paraed, 
viz.,  the  plebeian-farmerB  or  middle-clniis  of  the  Roman  Ktutc,  is  unquestionable ;  but 
events  proved  thtU  they  were  inadequate  to  remedy  tlie  evil,  and  after  a  time  they  censed 
to  be  strictly  euforced.  On  ibe  other  haud,  there  cati  be  as  little  doubt  that,  owing  partly 
to  these  cbimges,  and  still  more  to  the  splendid  and  far-reacbing  coui^uests  achieved  ia 
Itdly  during  tliis  period  of  internal  strife  by  the  Romimarms,  tlie  position  of  ibe  plebeiua 
farmer  was  decidedly  raised.*  Not  only  .were  the  "  general  coffers  AHed  "  by  the  revenue 
drawn  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  subjugated  lands,  so  that  a  trUnttum  (a  forced  loan) 
seldom  required  to  be  enforced  at  home,  but  Uie  numerous  colouies  which  Borne  now 
began  to  send  forth  to  secure  her  new  acquiritiouij,  consisted  entirely  of  the  poorer 
plcoeians,  who  always  received  a  portion  of  the  luud  in  the  district  where  they  were 
settled.  The  long  struggle  between  the  two  orders  wus  Ibus  virtually  at  an  end;  but  the 
date  usually  assigned  to  the  termination  of  the  strife  is  SS6  B.C. ,  when  the  lex  Uortenna 
was  passed  which  confirmed  the  Fiiblilian  laws  uf  389  B.C.,  and  definitely  gave  to  the 
ptebi»ciia  passed  at  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  the  full  power  of  laws  bi  oding  on  the  whole 
nation.  Gradually,  however,  by  steps  which  we  have  not  room  to  trace,  tlie  importance 
of  the  popular  assemblies  declhied,  and  that  of  the  senate  rose.  This  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  ever-increasing  magnitude  of  the  Roman  state,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of 
a  powerful  governing  body.  The  senate,  it  will  be  remembered,  originally  possessed  no 
administrative  power  at  all,  but  now  it  commenced  aserics  of  vast  usurpations  of  which, 
the  best  defense  is  that  they  excited  no  opposition  among  the  coiiimunitr.  Every  mat- 
ter of  general  importance — war,  peace,  idliances,  the  founding  of  colonies,  the  assigna- 
tion of  lands,  l)uilding,  the  whole  system  of  flounce — came  under  Its  supervision  and 
authority.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  did  it  prove  itself  the  unworthy  arbiter  of  a  natiou's 
destinies.  It  was  not  a  self-elected  oligarchy,  but  wasratlter  composed  of  theablest  iep< 
rcsentatives  of  both  orders. 

3.  Bxtertuji  Jlintorf/. — We  have  said  that  the  military  succes!^  of  Home  during  this 
I>criod  of  internal  strife  were  great;  but  we  can  only  briefly  allude  to  them.  The  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls  into  sub-Apcnnine  Italy  (891  b.c.),  though  accompanied  by  fi^htful 
devastation!),  wns  bnrren  of  results,  and  did  not  materially'  affect  the  progress  of  I&)man 
conquest.  No  doubt  the  battle  on  the  AlUa,  and  tbe  capture  and  burning  of  Rome  (^0  , 
B.C.).  were  gi'cat  disasters,  but  the  injuty  was  temporaiy.  The  vigilance  of  Manliua 
s:ivM  the  cnpitol,  and  tbe  heroism  of  Oamiltiu  revived  the  coiinee  and  spirit  of  the 
citizens.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  Uie  Oiulic  horacs  repeated 
their  incursions  into  central  Italy,  but  never  ngain  returned  victorious.  In  867  B.a 
CamilluB  defeated  them  at  Alba;  in  860  b.c.  they  were  routed  at  the  Colline  gate;  in 
858  n.c.  by  the  dictator,  G.  Sulpicius  Peticus;  and  in  850  B.C.  by  Lucius  Furiua 
CamilluB.  Meanwhile,  aided  by  their  allies,  tlie  Latins  and  the  Bernicans,  tbe  Romans 
carried  on  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  with  the  ,<£quian8,  Volsciaus,  and  Etruscans. 
Finally,  but  not  ulL  after  they  had  sustained  repeated  defeats,  the  Romans  triumptied. 
The  causes  tliat  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
regal  period  in  Rome,  and  during  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  bad  been  enormous,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  cannot  be  considered  nt  length  here.  SufHce  it  to  say  that  the  terrible 
iiTuption  of  the  Gallic  bnrbarlans  into  Etruria,  and  the  victories  of  the  Saraoitcs  im 
Campania,  where  also  tlie  £lru.scans  had  established  themselves,  aa  well  as  the  miserable 
jealousies  of  tbe  different  cities,  combined  to  paralyze  the  power  of  this  people,  and 
paved  the  way  for  tbe  flnal  triumph  of  Rome.  But  even  before  the  Gauls  nod  crossed 
the  Apennines,  the  fate  of  Etniria  was  virtually  sealed.  The  fall  of  Veil  (q.v.).  896  B.C 
was  really  the  death  knell  of  Etruscan  Independence.  Although  tlie  story  baa  undoub^ 
edly  descended  to  us  in  a  mythical  dress,  the  siege  of  Yeii  is  by  no  means  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  albeit,  like  it,  it  is  said  to  have  lasted  ten 
years.  Falerii,  Capena,  and  Volsinii — all  sovereign  cities  of  Etruria — hastened  soon 
after  to  make  peace,  and  by  tbe  middle  of  Uie  4th  c  b.o..  the  whole  of  adOUucnJEtoida 
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bad  Bubmitted  to  tbe  sunremaer  of  Borne,  was  kept  in  cbeck  bv  Roman  gnrrisons,  and 
denationalized  hy  the  influx  of  Bomsn  colonlsta.  Id  tbe  land  of  tlie  Volsci,  like^Ylae,  a 
Mries  of  Roman  fortresses  were  erected  to  OTerswQ  tbe  native  inliabitantfi;  Velitnie,  on 
the  borders  of  Latium,  as  far  back  as  403  B.C.,  Su^a  Pometia  (443  B.C.),  Circeii  (393 
B.C.),  Satricum  (885  B.C.),  and  Betfa  (88S  B.O.):  besides  the  whole  VnlsduD  district, 
known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes  (q. v.).  was  distributed  into  farm  allotments  among  the 

El«beian  soldiery.  Becoining  alarmed,  however,  at  tbe  increasing  power  of  Rome,  the 
atins  and  Hemfcans  wltltdrew  fitHn  the  leogae,  and  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
took  place  tietween  them  and  their  former  ally.  Nearly  80  years  elapsed. before  ihe 
Ibjmaus  succeeded  in  crm^ing  the  malcontents  and  r^toring  the  lea^e  of  Spurius 
Casaius.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  old  Latin  confederacy  of  tbe  "  thirty  cities"  was 
broken  up  (364  b.c.},  probably  as  b^ng  dangerous  to  the  hegemony  (now  mpidly  becom- 
ing a  supremacy)  of  Rome,  and  their  constitutions  were  more  an'd  more  nssimilnled  to 
tbe  Roman.  Tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  tlie  Romans  (348  B.c.)  with  the  Ciirtha- 
ginians  show  bow  very  dependent  was  the  poritlon  of  the  Latin  cities.  Menuwliile,  the 
Komana  had  pushed  their  gsrrlsona  as  fat  south  as  the  Liris,  tiie  northern  boundnir  of 
Canipania.'  Here  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Samnttes  (q.v.),  a  people  as  heroic  as 
themselves,  their  equals  in  eveiything  but  uiiity  of  political  organization ;  perbapa  Uicdr 
superiors  in  magnnnimity. 

The  Samnites  had  long  been  extending  their  conquests  in  the  south  of  Itnly,  just  as 
Rome  had  in  the  center  and  in  Etruria.  Descending  from  their  native  mouiituiiis 
between  the  plains  of  Apulia  and  Ciimpnntn,  they  had  overrun  the  lower  piut  of  the 
peninsula,  and  under  the  name  of  Luranians,  Bruttlans,  etc.,  had  flrmly  establif:lied 
ifaemselveo,  threatening  eveirwliere  the  pmaperfty  of  the  Greek  and  Etniacan  posnca- 
alons  in  those  regions.  But  it  was  the  dwellen  in  tbe  original  mountain  territory  whr 
properly  lK)re  the  name  of  Samnites,  and  between  them  and  tbe  Romsna  now  com- 
menced" a  tremendous  struggle;  the  former  fighting  heroically  for  the  preservation  of 
their  nationul  freedom — the  hitler  warring  with  superb  valor  for  dominion.  We  cnnnot 
afTord  space  to  recount  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  collision,  further  than 
to  state  that  the  Bamnite  colonies  had  in  the  course  of  time  become  so  detached  in  sym- 
pathy, and  so  changed  in  character  and  interests  from  the  parent  stock,  aa  almost  to 
foi^t  their  original  unity.  Hence,  hostilities  were  common  between  them;  and  tbe 
forays  of  the  Samnite  highlanders  in  the  ricli  lowlands  of  Campania  wero  dretided 
above  all  things  by  their  more  polished,  but  degenerate,  kinsmen  of  Capua,  who  had 
acquired  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans.  It  was  really  to  sitve  Ihem- 
selves  from  these  destructive  forays  that  the  Campanlana  offered  to  phico  thi'tnsclves 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome;  and  thus  Romaus  and  Samnites  wore  thrown  iiilo  n 
position  of  direct  antagonism.  The  Samnite  wars,  of  which  three  are  reokoWed,  extended 
over  5B  Tears  (34^390  B.C.).  Tbe  Bec(md,  generally  known  as  the  "great  Samnite  Wiir," 
lasted  years  (836-804  B.G.).  At  first  the  success  was  mainly  on  the  sido  of  the  SniA- 
nites:  and  after  tbe  disaster  at  tbe  Ctmdine  Forkt  (q.v.).  it  seemed  as  if  Samnium,  and 
not  Rome,  was  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of  Italy;  but  the  military  genius  of  the 
Roman  consul.  Quintus  Pabios  RulfiauUB  (see  Fabius),  triumphed  over  evcrj-  dansrer, 
and  rendered  all  the  heroism  of  Cains  Pontius,  the  Btimnite  leader,  unavailing.  In  804 
B.C.  Bovianum,  the  capital  of  Samnium,  was  stormed,  and  the  Iiardy  highlanders  were 
compelled  to  a'chnowledge  tl*  aupremacy  of  the  republic.  The  third  war  (298^0  B.C.) 
was  conducted  with  all  the  sanguinary  energy  of  despair;  but  though  the  £truficiius  and 
Umbrians  now  Joined  the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  their  help  came  too  luie.  Tlie 
victory  of  Rulhanos  and  of  P.  Becius  Mus,  at  Sentlnum  (305  B.C.),  virtually  ended  tbe 
Btru^e,  and  placed  the  whole  of  tbe  Italian  peninsula  at  the  mei'cy  of  the  victor.  It 
only  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that  at  the  close  of  the  flrat  Samnite  war,  which  was 
quite  indecisive,  an  Insurrection  burst  out  among  the  Latlns  and  Volscians,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  territory  of  these  two  nations;  but  the  defjent  inflicted  on  the  insurgents 
at  Trifanum  (840  b.c.)  br  the  Roman  consul,  Titus  Manlius  Imreriosus  Torquatus. 
ahnost  instantly  crushed  it,  and  in  two  years  the  last  apark  of  rehellion  was  extin- 
guished. The  fiimoas  Irfttin  league  was  now  di.<«olTcd;  many  of  the  towns  lost  their 
indnwndence  and  became  Roman  muniripta;  new  colonies  were  planted  both  on  Ihe 
coast  and  In  the  inteHoPof  the  Latino-Yolscian  regjon:  and  finally  so  numerous  were 
the  farm  allotments  to  Roman  burgesses  that  two  i^Itional  tribes  bad  to  be  constl- 
tmed. 

From  Ihe  Close  of  the  Samnite  to  th4  CommeTieement  efths  Punic  ITo™.— The  war  with 
I^rrhua  (q.v.),  king  of  Epinis.  which  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  peninsular 
Italy,  is  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  great  Samnite  struggle.  It  was  brought  about  in  this 
way:  TheLucaniana  and  Bruttiaus,  who  had  ^ded tbe  Romans  In  the  Samnite  wars, 
considering  tliemselves  cheated  of  their  portion  of  tbe  spoil,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  enemies  of  theirformer  n^snciate  throughout  the  peninsula.  A  mighty  coalition 
was  immediately  formed  against  Rome,  consisting  of  Etruscans,  UmbrianB.  and  Gntils  in 
tlie  n.,  and  of  "Lucanians,  BruttianB,  and  Ssmnltes  in  the  s.,  with  a  sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Tarentines  that  they  would  render  assistance  by  and  by.  Tlie 
mpMity  with  which  it  took  shape  shows  alike  the  fear  and  the  hatred  Inspired  by  tlie 
Roman  nimie.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year  the  whole  n.  was  in  anus,  and  onccmora 
the  powcriaud  even  tbe  existence  of  Borne,  were  in  deadlj^^ffi^  byAft^^ViifVinuui 
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araiy  of  18.000  men  vu  uinUillnt«d  at  Air^um  (884  b.o.)  by  the  Senoaiwn  Qtmb,  bit 
lUutdauntlcaBfltRiitwIudiUie  republic  never  failed  to  dia^Uy  in  tbeoiiiU  ot  itsw- 
tuncs,  luid  which  gave  a  aubUme  dignity  to  its  woist  ambition,  now  sbone  oat  In  the 
fulloess  of  Its  splendor.  PobUus  Oornolius  DolIabelU  marcbed  into  the  oonotiy  of  tbe 
Scnones  at  tbe  head  of  a  large  force,  and  UteraUy  extiipated  tbe  wbole  nation,  vhicb  hence- 
forth (iisappeara  from  bistory.  Sboitly  afterward  the  bloody  overthrow  of  the  Etrusco* 
Boinn  horde  at  lake  Vadiino(288  b.c,).  eUattered  to  pieces  tbe  narth«ni  confederacy,  auid 
left  tlie  Romana  fiee  to  deal  with  their  adversaries  id  tbe  south.  The  Lacanians  were 
quickly  overpowered  (283  B.C.);  Samnium,  bn^Lon  by  its  loug  and  lucUess  struggle,  and 
overawed  by  the  proximity  ct  a  Roman  army,  ooulu  do  ootbuig.  A  rash  and  unpro- 
voked attack  on  a  small  Roman  fleet  uow  iM'uught  down  ou  tlte  TurontineB  the  vengeauee 
of  Rome,  at  the  very  moment  Rome  was  fruu  to  exert  all  her  terrible  power.  Awaking 
to  a  sense  of  tbeir  dauber  the  Tarentiues  invited  Pyrrhus  (a.v.)  over  from  Epirus,  aud 
appointed  bitn  coiiimaitder  of  their  mercenaries.  Tids  royal  adventurer,  a  man  of  the 
most  britlinut,  but  also  of  the  most  volatile  genius,  resembliiig  do  modern  eeoeral  to 
much  as  Charles  Morditunt,  eurl  of  Fcterborougb,  arrived  in  Itwy  (290  b.c.)  with  a  unall 
army  of  his  own,  and  a  vague  notion  In  his  head  of  founding  a  HelWnic  emj^re  in  the 
w.,  that  should  rival  that  created  in  the  e.  by  his  kinsman,  Ajexuudv  the  great.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  narmtc  licro  the  varying  fortunes  of  tbe  slruxg^u  between  fyrrhus  and 
the  Romans,  which  lasted  only  six  years,  tnd  ended  in  his  ueiag  obliged  to  return  lo 
EpErus  without  accomplishing  anyUiiog. 

After  Pyrrhus,  b-afiml  in  his  attempts  to  check  tiie  progress  of  Rome,  had  withdznwn 
to  Greece,  the  Luomions  and  Samnites.  whom  bis  reputatiom  and  original  succt'sses  bad 
Induced  tarisc  once  more  against  tbe  dreaded  foe,  coutlnned  the  unequal  strug^c,  but 
"even  the  Imt  very  of  despair,"  as  it  has  been  sUd.  "oomes  to  an  end;  tlie  sword  and 
the  gibbet  at  length  (20d  B.C.)  Carried  peace  even  into  the  mounluns  of  Samuium." 
Tarenium  hod  surrendered  three  years  earlier;  and  now  from  tbe  Macra  and  tbe  Bubiccin 
to  tbe  stmits  of  Mesaiiin  there  was  not  a  nation  in  Italy  that  did  not  ackuowlcd^  llw 
supremacy  ot  Rome.  Distant  kiitgdoms  began  to  feel  that  a  new  power  had  risen  in  the 
world;  and  when  Ptolemy  Phitade^phiiis,  soverei^  qf  I^pt,  heard  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  famous  Epirote  warrior,  lie  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  (378  b.o.),  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  republic.  To  seoure  tlieir  new  acquitutions,  the  Romans  established  in 
tbe  8.  military  colonies  at  Pseatum  and  Cosa,  in  Lucanla  (378  91  c);  at  Benevenium  (208 
B.C.),  and  at  .^sernia  (968  B.O.).  to  overawe  the  Samnites;  and  In  the  n.,  ns  outposts 
against  the  Quuls,  Ariminum  (36d  B.a).  Firmum  in  Pioenuro  (3ft4  B.C.).  and  the  bu]^;ess 
colony  of  Csstrum  Novum.  Preparations  were  also  made  to  carry  the  great  Appion 
highway  as  far  ns  Brundisium,  on  tbe  Adriatic;  and  for  the  colonization  of  the  latter 
city  ns  a  rival  emporium  to  Tarentam. 

The  political  changes  were  almost  as  important  as  the  military.  The  wbole  popula- 
tion ot  peninsular  Italy  was  divided  into  throe  flnnnm  1  Cue$  Bemanif  or  suca  as 
enjoyed  the  full  burgess  privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  8.  iVoewA  Xatfnum— that  is.  soch 
as  possessed  the  same  privileges  as  bad  been  enjoyed  by  the  mombera  of  the  quondam 
Latin  league — viz.,  an  equality  with  tbe  Homan  burgwses  in  matters  of  trade  and  inher- 
itance, the  privilege  of  setf-govurnuient,  but  no  participation  in  the  Roman  francbice, 
and  consequently  no  power  to  modifv  the  forci^  policy  of  the  state;  8.  SoeU.  or  "  al- 
lies," to  some  of  whom  were  conoedea  most  liberal  privileges,  while  others  were  governed 
in  nn  almost  despotic  fashion.  The  Cioet  Bomam  no  longer  embraced  merely  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  old  Roman  community,  the  well-known  "  tribes")  of  whom  there  are  now 
88),  but  all  tbe  old  burwas-colonlee  Blantad  tn  Etcqria  and  Campania,  besides  such 
Sabine,  Volscian,  and  other  communities  as  had  been  receivwl  into  the  buness  body  on 
account  of  their  proved  Udelity  in  times  of  trial,  toother  with  individual  Roman  emi- 
gmnte  or  families  of  such,  scattered  among  the  «iu/u«ij>u>,  nr  living  in  villages  by  them- 
selves. The  ciiies  possessing  the  LaHtium  Nomm  included  most  of  the  "colonies"  sent 
out  by  Rome  in  later  times,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  even  beyond  it;  the  members  of 
which,  if  they  had  previously  possessed  the  Roman  frauchise.  voluntarily  surrendered  it 
in  Ucu  of  an  allotment  of  laud.  But  any  "  Latin"  burgess  who  had  bcldamagi^t^ 
in  his  native  town,  might  return  to  Rome,  be  enrolled  in  ooo  of  the  tribes,  nnd  vote  like 
any  other  citizen.  The  SoeU  c<»nprised  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  as  the  Hemicans,  the  Luai- 
nians,  BrutUans,  the  Greek  cities,  etc.  All  national  or  oantonal  confederacies  and  alli- 
ances among  the  Italians  were  broken  up,  and  no  means  were  left  unemployed  by  tbie 
victors  to  prevent  tboir  restoration. 

.  The  Punic  TTorfc— Tlic  origin  of  Carthage,  and  the  steps  by  which  she  rose  to  power, 
tat  sketched  in  the  article  Cakthaob.  At  the  time  when  sue  came  into  ooUision  with 
Rome  she  was  indisputably  the  first  inariiune  empire  in  tbe  worid,  ruling  as  abeolutely 
in  the  centraljmd  western  Sleditorronean  seas  as  Rome  io  the  Italian  peninsular.  Be- 
tween the  Cartha^nians  and  tbe  Romans  there  had  long  existed  anominal  alUnnco— Uie 
oldest  treaty  dating  as  far  back  as  the  6th  c  b.o.  But  this  allianoe  had  never  poraessed 
any  real  significance,  and  latterlv  tlie  two  nations  bad  come  to  regard  each  other  with 
considerable  distrust.  TJte  Incioent  that  occasioned  the  outbreak  was  quite  trivial,  and 
need  not  be  recorded.  Suflfloe  it  to  say  that  In  264  B.C.  war  was  formaUy  declared 
between  the  two  nations,  and  incomparably  the  most  terrible  coatest  in  which  B«pie  was 


ever  engaged  began. 


We  do  not  propoeo  to  follow  nuDUtelj  the  couree  of  tlie  famous  Panic  wan— tbe 
details  of  which  are  narrated  at  sufiBcieut  length  under  the  heads  Caktpaoe,  Haktlcab, 

HaNITIBAL.  HaBDBUBAL.  HIEBO,  REGULUS,  MBT1XI.UB,  FaBIDS,  MAHCELLUt),  SctPTO, 

and  NuKiDiA,  to  which  ve  refer  the  reader,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  their  charncMr 
and  result  The  wars  with  Carthace.  like  thoee  with  Samnium,  were  three  In  num- 
ber. I^e  firtt  lasted  33  years  (B.c.  964-341),  and  was  waged  mainly  for  the  possesgion  of 
Sicily.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  creation  of  a  Roman-  navy,  which,  after  repeated 
and  tremendous  luufortuse,  finally  wrested  from  Cartbajpe  the  soTerdgnty  of  4b«  seas. 
Borne,  indeed,  had  never  been  a  merely  Mricultunil  state,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
variety  of  partlculant— e.g.,  the  antiquity  ofthe  galley  in  tlie  city  arms,  of  the  port-dues 
on  the  exporti!  and  imports  of  Ostia,  and  of  commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states — 
but  events  had  hindered  it  from  engaging  to  any  large  extent  in  maritime  enterprise ; 
and  its  shipping,  or  at  least  its  fleet,  was  still  quite  insigniUcant,  although  It  had  become 


itself.  Not  only  was  there  a  difElculty  felt  in  transporting  troops  to  ^i)y,  but  tlie 
shores  of  the  main-laud  .were  completely  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Cnrtbaginian  squad- 
rons. So  energetically  did  the  senate  set  to  worh,  that  (we  are  told)  in  nxty  days  fn>ni 
the  time  the  trees  were  felled,  120  slilps  were  launched,  and  soon  after  the  consul  Cains 
Duilius  gained  a  brilliant  success  (260  B.C.)  over  the  Carthaginians  off  tlie  Mylae,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Sicily.  The  exultation  of  the  Romans  knew  no  bouuds;  and  tlie 
"triumph"  which  DuilKis  received  on  his  return  to  the  city  liad  more  the  aspect  of  a 
carnivuf  than  of  a  noble  oeremony.  The  Columna  AwfraAt  ("  Beaked  Caluuin  *)  in  Uie 
forum  pa'served  for  ages  the  memory  of  the  "glorious  victory."  Subsequent  events, 
however,  wne  less  favorable.  An  Invusion  of  Africa  by  Kegulus  (q.v.)  ended  in  disas- 
ter, and  the  war,  which  was  lienceforth  confined  to  Sicily,  miserably  languish^.  Thrice 
was  the  Romau  navy  anniliiiated  l>y  storms  at  sea  (355  B.c.,  S58  d.c.,  and  248  b.c.);  and 
l<i  spite  of  a  series  of  unimportant  successes  by  land,  the  Romans  long  found  it  impoeat- 
ble  to  make  any  impression  ou  the  great  Carthagiiiinn  stronghold:^  of  lilybteum  snd 
Drcpftimm,  mainly  on  account  of  the  brilliant  strategy  with  wiiich  tliey  were  hcl('.  ia 
check  by  Uamilcur  Barca,  Uie  father  of  Hannibal.  At  last,  however,  a  great  seorflght 
tO(^  place  o£f  the  .^Igutes  isles  (M8  B.C.).  in  which  a  Roman  fleet,  commanded  i>y  ths 
consul  LutatiuB  Catulus,  obtained  a  magnificent  victoiy.  The  CarthngiQiau  government, 
whose  treasury  was  emp^,  and  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  raise  a  state-loan  in  Egypt, 
could— for  the  present — continue  the  struggle  no  ItHiger,  and  the  whole  of  Sicily,  ext-ept 
the  territory  of  Blero  of  Syracuse,  who  had  been  a  firm  ally  of  the  Romans,  pused  into 
the  hands  nt  the  victws,  who  constituted  it  a  Romau  provmce,  and  placed  It  under  tlie 
government  of  a  prtetor. — A  lapse  of  28  years  occurred  before  the  second  Punic  war 
Ix-'gnn,  but  during  that  interval  neither  Ro'mnns  nor  Carthaginians  had  been  idle.  Tlie 
former,  with  worse  than  "  Punic  faith,"  had  bullied  tliclr  weak  and  exhausted  rival  Into 
BUTTcndeTing  Sardinia  and  Cornea,  which,  like  Sicily,  were  transformed  into  a  Roman 
province.  In  addition,  they  had  carried  on  a  seriM  of  OalUo  wars  in  nortltern  Ii^ily 
(281-^  B.C.).  the  result  of  which  was  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  barbarian  Boil, 
Inftubres,  etc.,  wid  the  extenrion  of  It^y  to  its  natural  boundary— the  Alps.  On  the 
e»stern  coast  of  tiie  Adriatic  also,  the  Romnns  made  their  power  felt  by  the  vigor  with 
which  they  suppressed  Illyrian  piracy  (21d  B.  c).  Meanwhile,  the  descent  of  Hamilcnr 
on  the  Spanish  coast  was  ioHowckI,  after  some  ineffectual  opposition  on  the  part  of  ttio 
natives,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  Carttoj^nlan  emirfre,  or  att  leaat  a  protectoraia, 
in  the  west;  and  thns,  almost  befotv  the  Romans  were  aware  of  it,  thdr  hated  rival  had 
m^de  good  her  losses  again,  and  was  even  able  to  renew  the  struggle  In  a  more  darii^ 
fashion  tbwi  before.  How  confident  the  bearing  of  the  CartbagioMns  had  now  become 
may  bo  seen  from  the  fearless  spirit  in  whidi  they  accepted  the  Roman  challenge,  and 
entered  ou  tlie  aeeond  Punic — or  (as  the  Romans  called  it)  the  ifannfta£t(>— war.  the 
grand  events  of  which  were  ttie  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal,  the  terrible  disaster 
of  the  Romans  at  lake  Trasimene  (q.v.)  and  Oanna  (q.v.),  and  the  final  ovcrtlirow  of 
Hannibal  at  Zama(q.v.),  202  B.C.,  by  Scipio.  which  once  more  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  with  Carthage  as  with  Bamnlum.  The  teamd  war 
vinually  scaled  her  fate,  and  the  Utird  dlsplaym  only  the  ftsntio  heroism  of  despair. 
Her  Spanish  possesions,  like  her  Sicilian,  pused  to  the  Romans  ^who  formed  out  of 
them  tlie  provinces  of  Hitpania  Citerior  and  uiapania  Ulterior);  so  did  her  protectorate 
over  the  Numidlan  sbellcs.  She  was  forced  to  surrender  her  whole  navy  (excepting  ten 
triremes),  and  all  her  elephants,  and  to  solemnly  swear  never  to  make  war  either  in 
Africs  or  abroad,  except  with  the  consent  of  her  Tanquislier,  In  a  word,  tiie  imperii 
sapremacT  of  Rome  was  now  as  uncoaditiDnal  in  the  wvstem  Hedlterranean  as  on  the 
main-land  of  Italy.  Her  relations,  indeed,  to  the  conquered  Italian  nailo&Blltles  became 
much  harsher  than  they  had  fomierly  been,  for,  after  the  flrst  vlctoijes  of  Hannibal', 
these  had  risen  against  her.  The  Fioentes,  Bruttll.  Apullans,  and  Bamnites  were 
deprived  either  of  the  who^  or  the  greater  port  of  their  lands — some  communities  were 
actually  turned  into  serfs — ^itie  QreeK  cities  In  lower  Italy,  most  of  which  had  also  sided 
with  Hannibal,  became  the  seats  of  burgess-colonies.  But  theloss  of  life  and  of  vital  pros>- 
perity  was  frightful,  "Numbois  of  flourishing  townships,"  si^'s  Mommsen,  "400  it  was 
reckoned,  were  destroyed  and  mined."   Slaves  and  d(»peradoes  associated  themaelvee 
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dogle  year  (Ids  b.o.)  7,000  men  had  to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in  Apulia  alone;  Uie 
eziension  of  tlie  pastures  with  their  half-Btivage  slftvc-lierdsmeu  fHTored  thia  mischievotu 
barbarizing  of  the  land.  But  llie  exultntion  of  Tictory  closed  tbe  eyes  and  tlie  ears  of 
the  llomiuis  a^inst  every  omen,  and  tiie  perilous  work  of  conquest  and  subjugation 
went  on.  Diinog  201-186  B.C.,  tbe  Celts  In  tbe  valley  of  the  Po,  who,  -with  ibe  fieiy 
nDWiadotn  of  theur  race,  bad  Tecommenoed  bustilUies  at  tbe  very  moment  Borne  was 
freed  from  ber  embarrassracDts,  were  thoroughly  subjugated;  tbeir  territory  was  Latin- 
ized, but  they  tbemselvea  were  decliircd  incapable  of  ever  acQuiring  Boman  citizeasbip; 
and  80  rapidly  did  their  nationality  disHolve  that  when  Poiybius,  only  80  years  later, 
TLiited  the  country,  nearly  all  traces  of  Celtic  chaniclerisUcs  hcid  disnppeared.  Tbe  Bcii 
were  finally  extirpated  about  1911  b.c.;  the  Ligiiriuns  were  subdued  160-177  b,c.  ;  and  the 
interior  of  Corsica  and  Surdinin  about  tlie  same  time.  The  wars  in  Bpaiu  were  trouble- 
some and  of  longer  duration,  but  they  were  not  at  all  sertousL  The  natives  were  indeed 
perpetually  in  arms,  and  tbe  Romans  suffered  frequent  defeats  from  their  sudden  and 
impetuous  insuiroclious;  but  in  the  end  the  superior  discipline  of  the  legions  always 
prevailed,  and  tite  fiery  and  chivalrous  tribes  bna  of  course  to  make  ignominious  sub- 
mission. So  little  reliance,  however,  could  be  placed  on  these  forced  submission!!,  that 
tbe  Komaufl  felt  it  necessary  to  bold  Bpain  by  mibtary  occupation,  and  lience  arose  llie 
first  Ro'niau  standing  armies.  Forty  thousand  troops  were  maintained  in  the  Spniiisb 
peninsula  year  after  year.  The  most  dislinguislied  successes  were  those  achieved  by 
Scipio  himself,  by  Quiutus  Minncius  (197-196  B.C.),  by  Marcus  Cato  (195  B.C.),  by  Lucius 
iBmilius  PauUus  (189  b.c.).  by  Cains  Oalpurniug  <185  B.O.X  br  Qalntus  Pulvins  Flaccus 
(181  B.C.).  and  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  (179-178  B.C.). 

Macedonian  atid  Qreek  Wan. — The  causes  that  led  to  tbe  interference  of  Rome  in  tbe 
politics  of  the  east  are  too  complicnted  to  be  given  lierc,  biit  the  Maee^onian  van  were 
owing  iromedialely  to  the  allisncc  formed  hy  Philip  V.  of  Mncedon  with  Hannilml  after 
the  httttle  of  Cannae.  Like  ihe  Snmnilc  nnn  Punic,  tbe  Macedonian  wars  were  three  in 
number.  Tbe  Jirs^  (214-203  b.c.)  was  liarren  of  results,  mainly  because  tbe  whole  cner- 
^es  of  Rome  were  directed  to  Spain  and  lower  Italy;  but  tbe  SA»nd  (30(K-197  BC), 
ttiough  it  lasted  ooly  a  (bird  of  the  time  occupied  bv  the  first,  tnugbt  Philip  that  anotlior 
and  not  he  must  rule  In  Greeoe.  Tbe  battle  of  &tfno$eephala  ("Dogs'  Heads"  bills,  a 
range  in  Tbessaly)  was  followed  by  a  treaty  which  compelled  biin  to  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  the  Qreck  cities,  to  »un-euder"bia  fleet,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  toward  the 
expenses  of  tbe  war,  Philip  whb  tlioronghly  quelled,  and  duringtbe  remaning  18  years 
of  hie  life,  he  adhered  (like  old  Hiero  of  SjTncuse.  though  less  sincerely)  to  bis  Roman 
alliance.  But  tbe  miserable  ^loliuns.  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Home  against 
Philip,  with  even  more  stupidity  than  insolence,  quarreled  in  wanton  jealousy  with 
their  powerful  "  friends,"  and  persuaded  Antiocbus  (q.T.)  of  Syria  to  come  over  seas  to 
Tbessaly,  and  flg^t  them.  A  similar  fate  befell  him  to  wliat  had  befallen  Pbilip.  After 
a  war  of  three  years  be  found  himself  obliged  10  surrender  all  bis  posseBsions  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  all  his  elephants  nnd  ships,  and  to  pny  15,000  Euboic  talents  (£3,660,000) 
within  13  years    Next  year  tbe  .^tolians  were  crushed,  and  a  little  later  the  despicable 

auarrels  between  the  Achaiaus  and  Spartans  led  to  a  general  Roman  protectorate  over 
le  whole  of  Greece. 

Pbilip  of  Macedon  dying  (179  b.c.),  was  succeeded  on  tbe  throne  by  bis  eldest  son 
Perseus  (q.v.X  who  resolved  once  more  to  try  tbe  fortune  of  war  with  the  Romans;  and 
in  173  B.C.,  the  iAird  and  latt  Afocedonian  war  began,  tbe  result  of  which,  after  four 
years  of  fighting,  was  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Mncedonian  army  at  Pydna  (168  b.c.) 
by  the  Roman  consul  Lucius  uEmilius  FauUus  (q.v.),  tbe  capture  of  the  king,  who 
adorned  tbe  triumph  ot  tbe  conqueror,  and  tbe  dismemberment  of  tbe  Mnceilonian 
empire,  which  was  broken  up  into  four  oligarchic  republics,  the  members  of  which 
were  subjected  to  severe  disqualifications;  •whWe  in  Greece  itself,  trials  and  esecutinns 
for  implication  in  the  war  of  Perseus  spn-ad  terror  everywhere;  the  conspicuous 
"patriots"— i.e.,  all  who  had  made  themselves  notorious  liy  their  anti-Roman  and  Mace- 
donian iwlicy— were  deported  to  Italy;  further,  tbe  Imperial  republic  stopped  Antiocbus 
Epiphanes  in  his  career  of  Egyptinn  conquest,  ordered  bim  instantly  to  abandon  bis 
acquisitions,  and  accepted  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  which  tlie  grateful  and  frightened 
monarch  offered  her  (168  b.c.).  Even  the  iilliesof  Rome — the  Pergnme'*e,  the  Rbodiana, 
etc. — were  treated  with  shocking  liarsliness  and  injustice.  We  mny  here,  for  tbe  sake 
of  connection,  anticipate  the  course  of  history,  and  mention  tbe  last  Grdk  ni:d  Punic 
wars.  Both  of  these  came  to  an  end  in  the  same  year  (146  B.c).  Tbe  former  was 
caused  by  an  expiring  6utburst  of  pseudo-tratriotism  in  Ihe  Acbaian  IcBgiie,  cnnst-quent 
on  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Rome,  ana  was  virtually  closed  on  the8ie;;e  and  destruc- 
tion of  (3orinth  (q.v.)  by  the  consul  Mummiuf).  Tbe  latter  was  not  so  much  a  war  as  « 
bloody  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  Roman  ambition.  After  Hnnnibnl's  death  bis  party  in 
Carthage  seems  to  have  recovered  the  ascendency,  and  ns  coincident  therewith,  the  com- 
mercitJ prosperity  of  the  city  be«»n  to  revive,  a' bolder  front  was  shown  in  resisliug  tbe 
encroachments  of  Masinlssa,  the  Numidian  ruler,  whom  the  Roman  senate  protected  and 
encouraged  in  his  aggressions.  This  was  enough.  Fierce  old  Cato  only  expressed  the 
instinctive  sentiment  of  tbe  Roman  burgesses,  when  he  came  to  utter  incessantly  IM^nda 
ett  Garikago,  and  in  149  b.c.  the  senate  adopted  bis  barbarous  convictb^  After  a  st«ge 
jof  thres  yean^  in  which  the  inhabitants  displayed  superhi^i^^tg^f^^^ifg^f^Kdsm, 
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tSarOwge  was  stonued  Qdtifio  Atrieuuu  m&or,  and  UieCarttu^iUan  empire  Tsniahed 
fonrer  from  the  eftrth. 

PosUion  of  Somet^fhedtwof^  Panic  War»,  and  tketch  cf  itt  mibtequent  SoeieU  (hn- 
(Ution  io  the  ternUmHoa  of  the  AipuMfe.— "Poiyblua  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the 
full  establishment  of  the  nnirer^  empEre  of  Rome.  It  was  in  fact  the  last  battle  itt 
whic^  a  civilized  state  coafroated  Rome  In  tlie  field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as 
a  great  power:  all  subsequent  strunles  were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peoples  beyond  the 
pide  of  the  Bomano-Gre^  dvillcatlon— the  bartMuiana,  as  they  were  called.  The  whole 
civilized  world  thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose 
commisdonen  decided  in  the  last  resort  between  kings  aad  natioDs;  and,  to  acquire  Its 
language  and  mannera,  foreign  princes  and  noble  youths  resided  in  Rome."  But  con- 
temporaneous with  this  enormous  exteosiou  of  power  and  authority  in  foreign  lauds,  the 
national  character  underwent  a  complete  and  fatal  ulteratinn.  The  simplicity  and  stern 
integrity  of  life,  the  religious  gravity  of  deportment,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  comnioa 
civic  and  household  duties  were  discharged — well  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Cato,  thai 
it  was  '.'  better  to  be  a  good  hustmnd  than  a  great  senator" — which  in  early  times  oobly 
distinguished  the  Roman  burgess,  had  now  ul  but  disappeared.  Thoee  hardy  vlrtuea — 
frugality,  temperance,  justice,  and  rectitude— which,  comUned  with  courage  aadeoHgy. 
had  given  the  strength  to  the  nation  that  made  it  great,  required  for  their  pemaucucu 
the  social  conditions  out  of  which  they  sprang.  But  the  class  of  peasant  piofMrietors 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Roman  greatness  were  either  extinct  or  no  loager  what 
they  once  had  been.  The  original  causes  of  their  social  degradation  have  beea  already 
noticed,  and  here  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  victories  of  Rome  abroad  furthered 
rather  than  retarded  that  degradation.  The  long  and  distant  wars  made  U  nora  and 
more  impossible  for  the  soldier  to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  successful  farmer.  Hie  fftedun 
and  licentiousness  of  camp-life,  the  sweets  of  pillwe  and  rapine,  ever  grew  ntore  pleas- 
ant to  the  Italian  burgess  and  colonist;  Uius  indolence,  inaptitude,  and  spradtlirlft 
habits  aided  the  greedy  designs  of  the  capitalists,  and  In  most  cases  the  paternal  acres 
gradually  slipped  into  the  possession  of  the  great  landlords,  who  found  it  moreprofltable 
to  tnrn  them  into  pasture  or  cultivate  them  by  gangs  of  slaves.  The  rise  of  the  alavo- 
system — though  an  inevitable  result  of  foreign  conquest — was,  indeed,  the  most  horrible 
curse  that  ever  fell  on  ancient  Rome,  and  the  atrocities  infiicted  on  Its  unhappy  victims 
arc  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  description ;  Mommaen  does  not  exaggerate  whaot  ho 
considers  it  probable  that  "  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  slavea  the  sum 
of  all  negro  suffering  Is  but  a  drop."  If  the  Italian  fanner  honorably  strove  to  retain 
his  smairfarm  he  was  exposed  to  toe  competition  of  the  capitaiists,  who  shipped  immense 

auaotities  of  com  from  Sgypt  and  other  granaries,  where  slave-labor  rendered  its  pro- 
uction  cheap,  and  of  course  he  failed  in  the  uuecjnai  struggle.  Not  less  pemicioua  was 
the  change  that  passed  over  the  character  of  the  rich.  We  nave  already  snown  how  the 
old  Roman  patricians  lost  th^ir  exclusive  privileges,  how  the  pleb^ns  graduiUly  acquired 
a  full  equality  with  them,  and  how  the  germs  of  a  new  social  aristocracy  originated, 
based  on  wealth  rather  than  pedigree,  and  comprising  both  plebeians  and  patricians. 
During  ttie  4th  and  8d  centuries  b.c.  the  political  power  of  this  order  Immensely 
increased.  In  fact  th^  whole  government  of  the  state  passed  into  their  hands.  Th^ 
became  an  oligarchy,  and  while  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  displayed  extraordinary 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affdrs,  the  vices  inseparable  from  oligarchic  rule — 
selflsuness,  nepotism,  and  arrogance,  of  which  Sclpio  is  a  striking  example — -gradually 
Iwcame  rampant  Regarding  themselves  as  the  Roman  commuaity  par  oxeMenee  and- 
the  poor  burgesses  as  a  mere  eanaUle,  whose  wishes  and  interests  were  unwmtfay  of  a 
moment's  consideration,  they  virtually  relapsed  into  the  exclusiveness  of  the  ancient 
populuM  with  this  difference  for  the  worse,  that  their  wealth,  influence,  and  pride  were 
a  thousandfold  greater  than  those  of  Coriolanus  or  Camiltus.  But  far  worse  than  even 
tiie  nepotism  and  selfishness  of  the  nobles  was  their  ever-increasing  Iuxutt and  immoral- 
ity. When  Rome  had  conquered  Greece,  and  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  days  of  her 
true  greatness  were  ended.  The  wealth  that  poured  into  the  state  coffers,  thence  to  be 
(really  if  not  formally)  distributed  among  the  clique  of  nobles,  the  treasnree  which  vic- 
torious generals  acquired,  enabled  them  to  gratify  to  the  full  the  morbid  appetites  for 
pleasure  engendered  by  exposure  to  the  voluptuousness  of  the  east.  Such  results  were. 
It  is  true,  not  broiieht  about  in  a  day,  nor  without  a  resolute  protest  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual Romans.  The  attitude  of  Cfato  Major  toward  the  Hellenizing  tendencies  of  his 
brother  nobles  was  doubtless  patriotic,  and  posterity  has  been  generous  in  Its  laudation 
of  his  antique  virtue;  but  Cato  Major  was  nevertheless  only  a  political  fanatic  and 
incarnate  anachronism.  So  long  as  Rome  chose  to  sulidue  foreign  nations  and  to  hold 
them  by  the  demoralizing  tenure  of  conquest — i.e.,  as  mett  pravtrteeti,  whose  inhabitants, 
held  in  check  by  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous  soldierv  (like  the  Eabyles  of  Algeria  by  the 
French,  or,  until  recently,  the  Hindus  by  the  British),  neither  possessed  poTitical  privi- 
leges nor  dared  cherish  the  hope  of  them — it  was  morally  impowible  for  the  citizens, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  resume  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
After  Cato's  time  things  grew  worse  Instead  of  better,  nor  from  this  period  down  to  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  a  single  racUeal  reform  ever  permanently  effected. 
The  momentary  success  of  Tiberius  and  of  his  far  abler  brother,  Caius  Oracchua  (CbVOt 
in  their  desperate  and  rerolndonary  attempts  to  prevent thfi  BOclalginMPbpKyMOmwl^ 
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breaking  down  the  powers  of  the  eenate.  redlstributiag  the  domain  lands,  rcot^aniziDg 
the  adoiiQistratloD,  aud  partially  restoring  the  legisliitlve  authority  of  the  populiu'  assem- 
blies, hardly  survived  their  death;  and  the  reaction  that  ensued  proved  tmtt  the  seuate, 
like  tiu  Bourbons,  could  learn  nothiog  from  adver^ty,  and  that  the  rabble  of  the  dty 
were  incapable  of  elevation  or  generosity  of  political  seDlimetit.  Henceforth  the  malver- 
sation of  the  public  money  by  prsetors  and  qusstors  became  clironic,  and  the  moral 
debauchery  of  the  mob  of  the  capital  by  the  lareesses  of  ambitious  politicians  and  the 
vile  fl{ittcry  of  demagogues,  complete.  The  old  I^oman  faith,  so  deep,  and  strong,  aud 
stern,  disappeared  from  the  heart.  The  priests  beame  Pharisees,  the  nobles  "philoso- 
phers" (i.e.,  unbelievers),  their  wives  practicera  of  oriental  abominations  under  the  name 
of  "  mysteries;"  while  the  poor  looked  on  with  unmeaning,  yet  superstitious  wunder  at 
the  hollow  but  pompous  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
dwell  longer  on  these  aspects  of  Roman  society,  aud  we  now  turn  to  sketch  iu  a  few 
words  the  course  of  outward  events  to  the  close  of  the  I'epuhlic 

From  the  Datruction  of  Carthage  to  tin  TeiininatioH  of  the  Jlepuiiie. — We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  wars  waged  in  Spain  during  the  tirst  biilf  of  the  Zd  c.  B.c.  The  huDiane 
and  conciliatory  policy  pursuedT  toward  the  natives  liy  Tiberius  Sempronius  G-racchus, 
father  of  the  ill-fated  tribunes,  brought  about  a  peace,  179  b.c.,  that  lasted  25  years;  but 
in  153  n.c.,  a  general  rising  of  the  Celtiberiaus  took  place,  followed  by  another  on  the 
part  of  the  Lusltanians  of  Portugal.  The  strtiffile  maintained  by  Uiese  gallant  bar 
twriaus  against  their  mighty  oppressor,  lasted,  with  intervals  of  peace,  for  the  space  of 
20  years,  DUt  ended,  in  spite  of  gleams  of  brilliant  success,  as  such  conte^s  invariably 
do.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  the  undiscipHned  and  uncivilized  combatant.  All  thev.-'ilur 
of  the  shepherd- warrior  Tiriathus  (q.v.),  even  if  the  assassin's  steel  had  spared  his  lifii. 
would  not  have  prevented  the  annexation  of  Lusitaniu  to  the  Roman  empire,  nor  did  tlic 
unsurpassable  heroism  of  the  besicge4  Kumantiues  avail  to  bafiie  the  military  skill  of 
the  younger  Bciplo. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  tlie  ITumantlne  war  occurred  the  first  of  those  horrible 
social  outbreaks  known  as  "servile"  or  "slave"  wars,  which  marked  the  later  ages  of 
the  republic.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been  already  referred  to:  but  what  agg;ra- 
viitcd  the  wretchedness  of  their  lot  was  the  fuct  that  most  of  them  had  I>cen  originally 
frucmcn— not  inferior  In  knowledge,  skill,  or  accomplisbmenta  to  their  masters,  but  only 
in  force  of  character  and  military  prowess.  The  fli-st  slave  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Sicily,  134  n,c.,  where  the  system  was  seen  at  its  worst.  Its  leader  was  one  Eudhs,  a 
Syrian,  who,  mimicking  his  native  monarch,  took  the  title  of  king  Antiochus.  The 
suddenness  and  barbaric  fury  of  the  revolt  for  a  time  rendered  all  opposition  imposublc. 
The  slaves  overran  the  island,  like  demoniacs  let  loose;  and  routed  one  Boman  army 
riflcr  another.  But  a  slave  insurrection  has  no  aim  beyond  immediate  revenge,  and  when 
llio  first  wild  paroxysms  of  ferocity  arc  over,  it  becomes  powerless,  more  even  from  a 
moral  than  a  physical  exhaustion,  and  can  be  quelled  with  ease.  In  132  b.c.  the  con- 
sul Publius  Rupuius  restored  "order"  in  the  island.  In  the  cast,  fortune  continued  to 
smile  upon  the  Roman  arms.  Attalus  III..  Philometcr,  a  villainous  despot  of  the  true 
oriental  stamp,  who  massacred  or  poisoned  every  one  tliat  ventured  to  give  him  advice, 
dying  133  n.c.,  beqneatbed  his  cucnt-kingdom  of  Fergnmus  to  its  protector— Rome; 
and  tiuter  a  fierce  struggle  with  an  nmbitious  pretender,  called  Aristonicus,  the  Romans 
obtained  possession  ofthe  splendid  bequest,  and  formed  it  into  the  province  of  Aeia, 
129  B.C. 

We  may  here  enumerate  the  different  provinces  into  which  the  Roman  senate  divided 
its  foreign  conquests  in  the  order  of  their  orgauization.  1.  Sicily,  241  B.C. ;  2.  Sardinia 
and  Coi-sica,  238  n.c. ;  3.  Hispania  Citi.*rior,  and  4.  Hispania  Ulterior,  205  B-C. ;  5.  Gallia 
Cisalnina,  101  B.C. ;  6.  Mnceoonia,  146  b.c.;  7.  Illyricum,  drca  146  B.C.;  8.  Achaia(or 
Southern  Qrcece),  drca  146  B.C.;  9.  Africa  (i,e.  the  Carthaginian  Icrritoiy),  146  b.c;  10. 
Asia  (kingdom  of  Pergnmus),  1!^  b.c.  A  few  years  later,  118  B.C.,  an  Ilth  was  addol 
bj"  the  conquest  of  the  southern  part  of  tninsolpine  Gaul,  and  was  commonly  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  "  the  Province;"  hence  the  modern  Prvvenee, 
\*  In  Africa,  the  overthrow  of  Jugiirtha  (q.v.),  104  B.C.,  by  the  consul  Marius.  added 
yet  further  to  the  military  renown  and  strength  of  the  republic.  Mennwbilc,  from  n 
new  qmirter  of  the  world,  a  gi^utic  and  unforeseen  danger  threatened  the  Roman  state. 
.Korth  of  die  Alps  there  had  long  been  roaming  in  the  rwlon  of  the  middle  Danube  an 
unsettled  people  called  the  Cimhri  (q.v.),  whose  original  home  was  probably  the  n.w.  of 
■Germaay.  TTiey  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  in  Noncura.  113  B.C.;  after 
which  they  turned  westward,  and  poured  through  the  Helvetian  valleys  into  Gaul,  where 
tliey  overwhelmned  alike  the  native  tribes  and  the  Roman  armies.  At  Arausio  (Orange) 
'On  the  Rhone,  105  B.C.,  a  Roman  army  of  80,000  was  annihilated;  but  instead  of  invaid- 
ing  Italy,  the  barbarians  blindly  rushed  through  the  passes  of  the  IVrcnecs,  wasted 
precious  months  in  contests  with  native  tribes  of  Spain  as  valiant  and  nardy  as  them- 
«olvcs,  and  gave  the  Romans  tim';  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  terrible  defeat. 
Marius.  who  had  just  returned  from  his  Kumldian  victories,  was  reapi)oinied  consul; 
and  nt  Aqua-Sextue  (Alx,  in  Dauphinc).  be  litemlly  exterminated  tlie  dreaded  foe.  103 
B,c.  Next  year,  near  Milan,  the  same  doom  befell  another  northern  horde — the  Teiitones, 
who  had  nccorapanied  the  Cimbii  in  their  irruption  into  Spain;  but  on  their  withdrawal, 
had  parted  from  their  associates  in  Guul,  forced  their  way  back^thij^i^^^d^^hwd. 
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and  decended  into  Italy  fbe  IVrolese  Tallcys.  In  tlie  same  year  a  second  iasnrrcction 
of  the  Blares  In  Sicily,  which  had  reafdiad  an  alarming  height,  was  suppressed  by  tho 
consul  Marcius  Aquillius. 

For  the  next  10  years  xhe  internal  history  of  Rome  is  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and 
discord.  Marius,  au  admirable  soldier,  but  otherwise  a  man  of  mediocre  talents,  and 
utterly  unfit  to  play  tlie  part  of  a  statesman,  was  the  idol  of  the  poor  citizens,  who  urged 
him  to  save  the  state  from  the  rapacious  miuoYemment  of  the  ncli.  His  attempts  were 
pitiable  failures;  the  brave  honest  soldia-  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues like  Glauda  and  Sataralous.  and  sullied  the  laurels  be  had  won  Id  war  by  sbso- 
ciiiting  with  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assassinate  a  political  opponent.  Noi  less 
fruilless  was  the  wise  and  patriotic  effort  of  Livius  Dmsus — ' '  the  Oraccbus  of  the  aris- 
tocracy " — to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  privileges  of  the  rich  and  tbc  cliiiina  of 
the  poor.  The  oligarcliic  party  among  the  former,  i.e.  tlie  senate,  were  enraged  by  Iiia 
proposition  to  double  their  oumlMrs  by  tite  introduction  of  800  equites;  the  latter  by  bis 
offer  to  tlie  "Latins"  and  "allied  Italians"  of  the  Roman  franchise.  Drusus  fell  91 
B.a,  by  the  steel  of  a  hired  bravo.  Hardly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  wliole  of  the  sub- 
ject "Italiana"— i.a.,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Hamicinians,  Vestinians,  Picentioes, 
idamnites,  Apulians,  and  Lucanlans— were  up  In  wild  and  furious  revolt  against  Borne; 
and,  though  the  rebellion  was  crushed  in  less  than  two  years  by  tlie  superior  generals^hip 
of  Miirius,  Sulla,  and  Pompeius  Strabo  (father  of  the  "great"  Pompey),  ilie  insurgtnts 
virlually  triumphed;  for  tLe  promise  which  Drusus  had  held  out  to  them  of  llie  "  Roinnn 
fraacbise,"  wjis  made  good  by  the  Lex  PlatiHa  Papiria,  89  b.c.  Yet  the  cost  was  tcirible. 
It  is  calculated  that  800,000  men— tbeflowerof  Home  and  Italy— perished  in  the  sti-uggle; 
nor  was  even  this  tremendous  holooanst  sufficient  to  appease  the  fates.  The  ]enlousv 
that  had  long  existed  on  the  part  of  Marius  toward  his  younger  and  more  gifted  rival, 
Sulla  (q.v.),  kindled  into  a  flame  of  bate  when  the  latter  was  elected  consul  88  ti.c  ,  and 
received  the  couimand  of  tho  Hitbridatic  war — an  honor  wliich  Miirius  coveted  for  him- 
self. Then  followed  the  fearful  years  of  the  "civil  wai-s"  between  the  two  chiefs. 
88-82  B,c,,  when  blood  was  spilt  like  water;  and  proscriptions  and  massiicres  were  the 
order  of  tlie  day.  It  was  a  ' '  reign  of  terror  "—-surpassing  even  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revolutionists.  Sulla,  the  leader  of  tlie  aristocracy,  which  was  nomlnaliy  the  parly  of 
order,  triumphed,  but  the  ferocious  energy  displayed  by  the  revolutjouists  convinced 
Jiim  tliat  the  "Rinnan  franchise"  could  never  ag^n  be  safely  withdrawn  from  the 
"Italiana;"  and  Roman  tltizsns,  therefore,  they  lemuued  till  tiie  disi<olation  of  the 
empire:  but,  on  the  other  band,  his  whole  legislation  was  directed  toward  the  destruc- 
liun  of  the  political  power  of  the  burgesses,  and  to  the  restoration  to  the  senatorial  aris- 
tocracy and  priesthood  of  the  authority  and  influence  they  had  possessed  \p  the  times  of 
the  Punic  wars.  That  his  design  was  to  build  up  a  strong  and  vigorous  executive  can- 
not admit  of  doubt,  but  the  rottenness  of  Roman  society  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cure 
by  any  human  policy.  It  would  be  hopeless  in  our  limits  to  attempt  even  the  most 
superficial  sketch  of^ the  complicated  history  of  this  period,  which,  besides,  will  be  found 
given  with  considerable  fullness  of  detail  in  the  biographies  of  its  lending  personages,  Scn- 

T0B1U8,  LUCULLUS,  dlASSUB,  POMFET,  MlTHRIDATBS,  CM&KSL,  CiCERO,  CaTILINE,  MABK 

An  TO  NT,  LKPiDcrs,  Cleopatra,  Ci^Dros,  BntTTDS,  Ca881d8,  Cato,  and  AuoirsTUs.  Tlie 
very  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  to  enumerate  results. 

Abroad  the  Roman  army  continued  as  before  to  prove  irresistible.  About  18  yearn 
after  the  extermination  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  Cinibri  and  Teutones,  or  m  88 
n.Q.t  broke  out  in  the  far  east  the  first  of  the  "  Mithridatic  wars,"  which,  like  the  Sam- 
nite.  Punic,  and  Macedonian  wan.  were  three  in  number.  Begun  by  Snlla,  88  b.c.,  they 
were  brou^<t  to  a  ancceasfnl  dose  by  Pompey.  65  b.c.,  although  the  geo.  that  hod  really 
bmken  the  Aiwer  of  Mlthridates  was  Lucullus.  The  result  was  the  annexation  of  the 
sultanate  oi  Pontus,  as  a  new  province  of  the  Roman  republic,  i<ext  year,  Pompey 
innrched  southward  with  bis  army,  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  king  of  Syria,  and 
transformed  bis  kingdom  also  into  a  Roman  province,  while  in  the  following  year  (68 
n.c.)he  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  Phenicia,  Ccele-Syria,  and  Palestine,  storming 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  violating  their  holy  of  holies.  But  what  a 
terrible  commentary  it  Is  upOo  these  glittering  triumphs  to  remember  that  durinja;  the 
same  year  there  was  hatched  at  Rome  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (q.v.),  which,  if  it  had 
not  beien  crushed  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  deciuonon  the  part  of  the  constil  Cicero, 
would  have  placed  at  least  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  mercy  of  a  crew  of  aristocratic  des- 
peradoes and  cut-throata.  One  thing  now  Incomes  particularly  noticeable,  viz.,  the 
narnlysis  of  the  senate — that  "governing  board"  as  Mommsen  calls  it,  that  had  once 
necii  the  mightiest  power  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  Sulla  did  to  niitke  it  once 
more  the  governing  body  in  the  state,  the  power  passed  out  of  its  hands.  Torn  by 
wretdied  jealousies,  spites,  piques  (personal  and  partisan),  it  could  do  nothing  but 
squabble  or  feebly  attmpt  to  frastrate  the  purpose  of  men  whom  it  considered  formida- 
ble. Henceforth  the  interest  as  well  as  the  importance  of  Roman  history-  attaclies  to 
individuals,  and  the  senate  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  insignifieancc.  until  at  last  it 
lifcomes  merely  the  obsequious '  council  of  the  emperors.  The  famous  coalition  of 
Cnissus,  PompCT",  and  Ctesar  (known  as  the  JJr«(  triumttiraie).  wliich  dates  from  the  year 
60  B.C.,  proves  how  weak  the  government  and  how  powerful  individunls^had  become; 
and  the  some  fact  is  even  more  dismaUylnoughtontby  thelawlesciaetlilpodytMB^wa 
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of  Clodius  aod  Hilo  (S&-/(7  b.c.),  wben  Rome  vaa  for  a  wliHe  at  tbe  mercy  of  braros  and 
gladiatora.  Tlx  camp&igns  of  Ocasar  in  Gaul  (58-50  b.cX  by  which  the  whole  of  that 
country  was  reduced  to  subjection;  bis  rupture  with  Pompey;  his  deflaoce  of  the 
senate;  the  civil  wars;  his  victory,  dictatorship,  and  assassinauon;  tbe  restoration  of 
the  seoatorial  oligarchy;  the  secood  triumvirate,  composed  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and 
Octavian;  the  overtlirow  of  the  oligarchy  at  Pbllipi^;  the  ilniggle  between  Antony  and 
Octavian ;  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  and  his  investment  with  absohite  power  for  life 
(39  B.C.).  which  put  an  end  at  l«ut  to  the  civil  diswnsions  that  had  nged  so  long  (and 
was  therefore  so  far  a  blessing  to  Uw  state),  are  described  In  the  biographical  aiucles 
already  referred  to. 

Thk  Roman  Empire.— When  Au^stus  had  gathered  up  Into  htmself  all  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  state,  its  politica]  life  was  at  an  ftnd;  henceforth  the  voices  of 
tbe  citizens  are  dumb,  and  only  the  rude  clamor  of  the  legions  or  the  pnetorians  (q.v.) 
is  beard,  as  emperors  rise  and  fall.  It  is.  indeed,  amazing  to  consider  how  long  brute 
force  managed  to  ke^  under  the  elements  of  anarchy  sad  diasolutkm  in  the  empire; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  east  that  ruined  R(nne,  and  not  Rome  the 
east.  Even  in  tbe  worst  davs  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  adminatrators  of  tbe  provinces 
were  acknowledged  to  lie  less  unjust,  ravenous,  tyrannical,  and  cruel  than  tlie  native 
princes  and  sultans;  and  tbe  servile  myriads  of  Aua  Minor  and  Syria  witnessed  the 
deposition  of  their  dynasts  without  a  shadow  of  rcKret— sometimes  even  with  a  cry  of 
joy.  The  Romans  had  therefore  comparatively  little  dilBculty  in  retaining  and  even 
increasing  their  eastern  conquests,  while  tbe  superior  discipline  of  their  well-truned 
soldiery  enabled  them  to  repel  and  subdue  even  the  intrepid  barbarians  of  tbe  nortb, 
though  singly  these  were  probably  more  gallant  men  than  the  rank  and  file  of  tbe 
imperial  legions.  But  no  military  prowess,  however  great,  will,  beyond  a  certain  time, 
serve  to  keep  a  nation  alive  ttuit  is  otherwise  moribund;  and  even  Christianity,  with  all 
Its  autiseptic  and  revivifying  infiuencea,  came  too  late  to  reanimate  the  national  life  of 
tbe  empire.  When  Aunistus  died  (14  a.d.),  tbe  Roman  empire  was  separated  in  the  n. 
from  Germany  .by  the  Rhine,  but  it  also  included  both  ifolland  and  Friesland;  from 
about  the  lake  of  Constance  it  ran  along  the  Danube  to  lower  Mcesia,  though  the  imperial 
authority  was  tax  from  being  firmly  established  there.  In  tbe  e.,  the  bouodary-line 
was.  in  general,  the  Buphratea:  In  tbe  s.,  Bgypt.  Libya,  and,  in  fact,  tbe  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  as  far  w.  as  Morocco,  and  as  far  inland  as  Fezzan  and  the  Sahara, 
acknowledged  Roman  authority.  The  Roman  franchise  was  extended  to  transmarine 
communities,  aod  in  tbe  western  provioces  especially  it  became  quite  common.  To 
keep  this  enormous  territory, — containing  so  many  different  races— quiet  an  army  of  47 
IcziODs  and  as  many  cohorts  was  maintained,  most  of  whom  were  levied  among  the  newly 
admitted  burg^ses  the  western  provinces.  The  reigns  of  Tiberius  (q.v.),  Caligula 
((j.v.),  Claudius  (q.v.),  Nero  (q.v.),  Galba(q.v.),  Otho  (q.v.),  and  Yitellius  (q.v.)  present 
little  of  any  moment  in  a  general  survev  of  the  externa]  history  of  the  empire,  Hitnirii 
the  chronicle  of  their  lives— those  of  Galba  and  Otbo,  perhaps,  excepted — has  all  the 
horrible  and  revolting  interest  that  attaches  to  records  of  couspintCT,  assassinations, 
poisonings,  massacres,  lust,  debttucbeiy,  aod  delirious  madness.  The  most  notable 
incident  of  this  period  is  probably  tbe  concentration  of  the  preetorian  guards  In  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  during  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  Niebuhr  even  pronounces  "the 
most  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  the  emperors;"  and  not  without  reason,  for. 
until  their  dissolution  by  Diocletian,  they  were  the  real  sovereigns  of  tiie  empire.  In 
Kero's  time,  Armenia  was  wrested  from  the  Pnrthians,  and  only  restored  to  tbem  on 
condition  of  their  holding  it  as  a  "  fief  of  the  empire;  ^e  Roman  authority  in  England 
was  likewise  extended  as  far  n.  as  the  Trent;  and  a  ereat  rebellion  in  Gaul  (not,  how- 
ever,  against  Rome,  but  only  against  Nero),  beadeaby  Julius  Vindex,  a  ifbUe  Aqui- 
tanian  and  a  Roman  senator,  was  crushed  by  T.  Yiiginlus  Rufua,  the  commander  of 
tlie  Germanic  lemons.  During  tbe  profoiuid  peace  that  the  empire  bad  enjoyed  evenr- 
wbere,  except  on  its  frontiers— dnoe  the  usurpation  of  the  Imperial  authwiQr— Its 
material  prosperity  had  greatly  increased.  Tbe  population  was  more  than  doubled; 
the  towns  became  ^led  with  inhabitants,  and  the  wastes  were  peopled,  ■whcxerer,  at 
least,  the  publicani  (q.v.)  or  farmers-generals  had  not  got  the  laud  into  their  rapadona 
hands :  but  the  immorality  of  tbe  rich,  espeoallv  amonc  the  females,  became  yet  worse 
than  before,  and  virtuous  men  actually  piefeneo  concumnage  with  a  slave,  to  marriage 
with  a  free-bom  Roman  lady. 

With  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (q.v.)  a  better  era  commenced,  which,  if  we  except 
tbe  reign  of  Domitiui,  continued  uninterrupted  for  a  space  of  100  years,  comprising  the 
reigns,  besides  those  mentioned,  of  Titus  <q  v.),  Nerva  {"i^.),  Trajan  Haotian 
(q.v.),  Antoninus  Pius  (q.v.),  and  Marcus  Aurellus  (q.v.).  These  were  all  men  of  line 
and  honorable  character — some,  as  e.g.,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurellus,  were 
really  iilustrioiis  rulers,  worthy  of  tbe  best  days  of  Rome.  Under  all  of  tbem  the 
provinces  were  better  governed,  the  finances  better  administered,  and  public  morals 
wonderfully  improved.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  clear  than  that,  after  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  that  rettauratar  rei  pubUect,  as  he  has  been  justly  called,  the  worst  days  of 
Rome  (in  a  moral  ptdnt  of  view)  were  over.  Never  again  did  die  give  way  to  tbe  horri- 
ble sonsualfty,  gluttony,  and  profligacy  of  the  let  century.  Bad  emperors  she,  had  as 
veil  as  good,  but  they  did  not  again  succeed  in  oomiptfaig  tb^|)^,^^^^f^<lHU^  waa 
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•Bhed  fEeely  enoush,  hostiUdeB  on  tlie  f roatiere  were  aa  frequent  as  ever,  and  tUe  Tiolenoe 
and  Klflabness  of  miUtarr  ambition  wen  thlass  that  paganiam  did  not  seek,  and  had 
not  Ike  power,  to  aueli;  irat  the  wild  al^ss  of  anarchy  uito  which  the  empire  latterly 
fell  Is  less  dr^fnl  than  the  saturnalia  of  vice  that  filled  the  soul  of  Juvenal  with  indig- 
nation in  the  days  of  Domitian.  How  far  the  change  was  due  to  the  luflueace  of  Uio 
ever-extending  CliTifitian  religion  it  is  impossible  to  tell:  but  that  Christianity  did  send 
a  reinvigorating  breath  of  new  life  through  the  old  decaying  body  of  the  state  is  beyond 
all  dispute,  and  is  whiten  on  the  very  face  of  the  Listray  of  the  first  centuries.  The 
chief  military  events,  from  the  days  of  Vespasian  to  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  the 
final  conq^uest  of  Britain  by  Agricola  (q.v.X  the  final  conquest  of  the  Dacian  monarchy, 
the  victOTious  invasion  of  Pamiia  and  of  nortliem  Arabia;  and  the  conquest  of  the  val- 
ley of-the  Nile  as  far  s.  as  upper  Nubia,  by  Trajan;  thecbastisementof  tueHarcomannl, 
Quadi,  Cbatti,  etc.,  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Hadrian's  long  rule  of  31  years  was  peaceful, 
but  is  memorable  as  the  most  splendid  era  of  Roman  architecture.  The  reigns  of  Corn- 
modus  (q.v.),  Pertinax  (q.v.),  and  Didlus  Julianus  (q.v.)  were  iosigniflcant,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  show  us  the  wretched  confusion  into  which  the'admiaistration  of  affairs 
inevitably  fell  when  bad,  or  hated,  or  feeble  rulers  were  invested  with  the  purple.  Able 
generals,  respectable  Juriata,  honorable  senators  are  not  wanting,  iMt  their  influence  la 
personal  and  locaL  The  reign  of  SepUmins  Bevenis  (lOd^li  a.d.)  is  memorable  as 
marking  the  first  real  change  in  tiie  attitnde  of  the  emperors  toward  Christianity.  The 
new  Teligi<m  was  banning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  state;  and  Severus,  who  was  a 
Carthaginian,  while  bis  wife  was  a  Syrian,  may  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  a  faith 
tiiat  like  themselves  was  of  Semitic  origin.  At  all  events  it  was  taken  under  the 
imperial  protection,  and  began  to  make  rapid  way.  Caracalla  (q.v.)  and  £tagabalus 
(q.v.)  are  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  emperors  in  point  of  criminality;  but  the  mad  bru- 
tality of  the  one  and  the  monstrous  debauchery  of  the  other  werepurelv  personal  aflFairs, 
and  were  regarded  with  honor  by  the  dUzens  of  the  empire.  The  rdgn  of  Alexander 
Severus  is  marked  by  the  downuU  of  the  Parthian  dynaaty  of  Persian  kings,  and  the 
rise  of  tiie  native  Sassanids  (q.v.),  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  "  was  one  of  the  unluck- 
iest  things  that  could  have  happened  to  the  Koman  empire,"  for  the  latter  proved  far 
more  formidable  enemiea  than  the  Parthian  rulers.  After  the  assasrination  of  Severus 
(386  A.D.)  followed  a  period  of  ctmfusion,  bloodshed,  and  general  mismanagement  The 
names  of  Manmin  (q.T.),  Mazimus  (q.T.),  Balbinus  (q.v.),  Gordianus  (q.v.X  and  Philip 


lowed  "  the  beginnmg  of  the  end."  TTbe  whole  of  Europe  beyond  tbe  Boman  fnmtier— 
the  m^teitous  norlii— -began  to  ferment  The  Fraoka  showed  themselves  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  ftiabians  on  the  Maine;  while  the  Goths  burst  through  Dacia,  routed  the 
forces  of  Decius  (q.v.),  and  slew  the  emperor  himself  at  mowit  Heemua,  crossed  the 
Euxine,  and  ravaged  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  A  Uttle  later — during 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  (q.v.),  Gallienus,  and  the  so-called  tkir^  tyrants — the  empire  is 
nothing  but  a  wild  distracted  chaos.  Pranks,  Alemanni,  Goths,  and  Persians  rushing  in 
from  their  respective  quarters,  like  vultures  scenting  prey.  The  Goths  swept  over  the 
whole  of  Achaia.  i>iltaging  and  burning  the  most  famous  cities — Athens,  Connth,  Argos, 
etc. ;  whiie  the  Asiatic  hordes  of  Sapor  committed  even  greater  havoc  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  but  for  the  courage  and  slUU  of  Odenathus,  busbaad  of  Zenobia  (q.v.),  who 
had  built  up  a  strong  independent  kingdom  in  the  Syrian  desert,  with  Palmyra  for  its 
capital,  might  have  permanently  possessed  themselves  of  the  regions  which  they  merely 
devastated.  With  Claudius  Gothlcus  (368-^0  a.d.),  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  once 
more  begin  to  bri^iten.  By  him,  and  his  succeseora  Aurelian  (q.v.X  Prohus  (q.v.),  and 
Gania,  the  barbarians  of  the  n.  and  n.w.,  as  well  as  the  Persians  in  the  e.  were  severely 
chastised.  Nay,  when  Diodetian  obttined  the  purple  (384  a.d.X  it  seemed  as  If  the 
worst  were  over,  and  the  empire  ml^t  still  be  rescued  from  destruction;  but  his 
division  of  the  empire  into  east  and  west,  with  separate  Avgutti  and  assistant  Ceetar*— 
though  it  sprang  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  impos^bility  of  one  man  administering 
successfully  the  afflaira  of  so  vast  a  state — led  to  those  labyrinthine  confusions  and  civO 
wars,  in  wmch  figure  the  names  of  Maximian  (q.v.),  Constantius  (see  Constaivtine), 
Galerius  (q.v.),  Maxentius  (q.v.),  Maximin  (q.v.),  Xicinius  (c^.v.),  and  Constantine,  and 
'which  were  only  brought  to  a  close  by  tbe  surpassing  genius  of  the  laM-mentioned. 
Under  Constantine  (834-^7  A.D.),  as  all  tbe  world  knows,  occurred  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion In  Boman  history  since  the  birth  of  Christ — viz.,  the  eetabllshtnent  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  also  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium  on  the  Bosporus,  where  he  founded  a  new  city,  and  named  it  after  himself. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  great  statesman  dead  than  the  muUnous  discords  that  he  had  kept 
under  by  the  vigor  of  his  rule,  broke  loose;  the  empire  underwent  a  triple  division 
among  liis  sons;  and  though  Constantius,  the  youngest,  ere  long  became  sole  ruler,  he 
failed  to  dienlay  the  genius  of  his  father,  and  in  his  repeated  campaigns  against  the  Per- 
sians reaped  nothing  out  disaster  and  disgrace.  But  the  political  fortunes  of  the  empire 
now  possess  only  a  secondary  interest;  it  is  the  struggles  of  the  Christian  sects  and  the 
rise  of  the  Catholic  church  that  mainly  attract  the  attention  of  the  historian.  There,  at 
least,  we  behold  the  signs  of  new  life— a  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  inward  strength  of  soui 
that  no  barbarism  could  destroy.  Christianity  came  too  late  to  save  the  ancient  dviliza- 
tlon,  but  it  enabled  the  Roman  world  to  endure  three  centuries  of  utter  iiarlMriaiik  and 
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flfterwaTd  to  recover  b  portion  of  the  Inheritance  of  culture  that  It  once  eecmed  to  have 
lost  forever,  Julian's  attempt  to  revive  paganism  was  a  lamentable  auacbronlgm,  but 
his  efforts,  when  governor  of  Qaul  under  hia  kinsman  Constanliua,  to  repel  the  incessHOt 
incunaona  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  displayed  a  fine  valor  and  generalship,  and 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  judgment  of  the  poet  PrudenUus  on  the  apostate  is 
tliat  of  posterity:  Finfidua  SOe  Deo,  aed  non  t*  perfidiu  oHd.  But  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  tue  signs  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Uie  empire  became  more  unmistaka- 
bie.  Yet  the  great  state  was.  if  we  may  bo  speak,  louth  to  die;  and  again  and  agnin  in 
her  death  agony,  she  put  fortli  a  momentary  strength  that  amiized  her  foes,  and  tnught 
them  that  even  the  expiring  struggles  of  a  giant  were  to  be  feared.  Volentinian  (q.T.).r 
Gratian  (q.v.),  nnd  Tbeoduuius  (q.v.)  were  rulers  worthy  of  better  times.  The  last-men- 
tioned is  even  known  to  history  as  the  "great"  But  tliev  fought  against  destiny,  and 
their  labor  was  in  vidn.  Already  swarms  of  ferocious  Huns  ^.v.)  from  tbe  east  bad 
driven  the  Ooths  out  of  Dacia,  where  they  bad  long  been  settled,  and  foiced  them  to 
cross  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  territory,  where  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  impe- 
rial officers  goaded  the  refugees  into  Insurrection;  and  in  their  fury,  tiiey  devastated  ibe 
whole  east  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine.  Theodosius  indeed  subdued  and  even  dis- 
armed them;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  drawing  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  and  already  they  are  found  scattered  over  all  Hcesia,  Servia,  and  northern  Illy- 
ricum.  HanUr  was  Theodosius  dead  when  they  rose  ftgiUo,  nndw  tlieir  chief,  Alsilc 
(q.v.),  against  Honoriua,  emperor  of  the  west.  Rome  was  saved  (for  the  moment)  only 
by  the  splendid  bravery  and  skill  of  Htilicho  (q.v.),  the  imperial  gen.;  but  after  his 
assassination,  tbe  barbarians  returned,  sacked  tbe  /-ity  (410  a.d.).  and  ravaged  the  penin- 
sula. Three  years  earlier,  hordes  of  Suevi,  Burgundians.  Alemanni,  Vandals,  and 
Alans  burst  into  Oaul  (where  tlie  native  Celts  had  long  been  largely  Komanized  in  Inn- 
guage  and  habits),  overran  tbe  whole,  and  then  i>enetrated  into  Bimin,  where  a  Vandal 
empire  was  rapidly  set  up.  It  is  utterly  impostilile  (within  our  limits)  to  explain  the 
cimotic  Imbroglio  that  followed  in  the  west — the  stmggles  between  Visigoths  and 
Vandals  in  Spain,  between  Romans  and  both,  between  usurpers  ttf  tbe  purple  and  loyal 
generals  in  Qaul — the  fatal  rivalries  tA  those  otherwise  noble  and  gifted  men — ^Boniface, 
governor  {comet)  of  Africa,  and  ^tius,  governor  of  Oaul — which  led  to  tbe  invauon  of 
Africa  by  Oenseric  (q.v.),  and  its  devastation  from  tbe  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Cartilage 
(439  A.D.).  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  west,  things  were  not  a  whit  better 
in  the  east.  Tliere  the.  Buns,  from  mere  love  of  havoc,  had  rmuced  vast  r^ons  to  an 
utter  desert;  for  nearly  60  years,  indeed,  tbe  little  ferocious  demons  had  rioted  in 
destructioQ.   At  last,  a  trivial  quarrel  sent  them  into  Gaul;  but  somewhere  in  Chnm- 

Sngne  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  (451  a.d.)  by  a  combined  force  of  Tisigoibs. 
urgundians,  Franks,  and  Roman  mercenaries,  under  ^tius  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Gotbs;  and  in  spite  of  their  successful  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  following  year,  tlielr 
strength  was  permanently  broken,  and  henceforth  they  piny  an  insignificant  part  in  his- 
tory. But  .^tius,  tlie  only  man  who  could  have  decently  propped  up  tbe  wretched  niin 
called  the  western  empire,  was  assassinated  by  bis  contemptible  sovereign  Valentinian. 
wiioso  own  outrages  led  to  liis  murder  too;  while  bis  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  be  revenged 
on  his  murderer  and  successor,  Petmnius  Maxlmus,  invited  Geuseric,  the  "scourgu  of 
God,"  over  from  Africa,  and  exposed  Rome  to  the  horrors  of  pillage  for  14  days.  Kici- 
mer,  a  Sueve,  next  figures  as  a  sort  of  governor  of  the  city,  and  what  relics  of  empire  it 
still  possessed,  for  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  western  Africa,  and  tbe  islands  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, hod  all  been  wrested  from  it;  While  Majorian— the  last  able  emperor — lived, 
Ricimer's  position  was  a  subordinate  one,  but.  thenceforth,  the  western  emperor  mervly 
WAS  sn  emperor  in  name— a  rai  faineant — while  the  real  sovereignty  was  exercised  by 
this  Suevic  motre  du  paiait,  who  was  succeeded  in  his  functions  by  the  Burgundia'a 
king  Eunobald,  and  the  latter  again  by  Orestes,  in  wboae  time  tbe  final  cata«rophe  hap- 
pened, when  Odoocer  (q.v.),  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
the  empire,  overthrew  the  last,  ana  tbe  most  ridiculoos  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the 
Cesssrs  (476  a.d.),  who,  by  a  curious  coiocklence,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  mytlucal 
founder  of  the  city— Rmnulua.  See,  berides  the  ancient  histories  of  Polylniu,  Llvy. 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  etc.,  the  modon  histories  of  Gtibbon,  Niehuhr,  Arnold,  Harivale,  Homui- 
Sen,  and  Ihne. 

BOICS,  the  rapitol  of  ancient  Italy,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  about  16  m 
from  the  sea.  The  Ic^nd  of  its  origin  belongs  to  Roman  history,  and  is  discussed  parily 
under  tJiat  heading,  and  partly  in  uie  article  RomrtuB.  It  was  bidlt  at  first  in  the  form 
of  a  square  (Roma  Quadmta),  and  gradually  extended,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Scrvius 
Tullius,  it  embraced  one  after  another  the  famous  kovcu  hilb— viz.,  tlie  Palatine,  Capito- 
line,  Quirinal,  Ctelian,  Aventine,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline.  Servius  Tullius  (according 
to  the  legend)  so  extended  the  pomcerium  as  to  make  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  city 
identicHl  with  its  walls.  After  its  first  destruction  in  890  B.C.  by  the  Gauls,  it  was 
hastily  rebuilt  without  respect  to  order,  and  with  narrow  irregular  streets.  At  the  dose 
of  tbe  wars  against  Carthage,  Haoedonin,  and  Syria,  public  biuldings  and  private  houses 
of  great  architectural  beantv  were  added;  nnd  under  Augustus,  improvements  of  & 
siButar  kind  were  made,  while  the  maaii  and  narrow  streets  were  allowed  to  stand.  In 
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the  reign  of  Nero,  64  A.D.,  two-tUirds  of  Ibo  cit;^  wero  destroyed  by  fire,  a  catastrophe 
■which  furalslied  that  emperor  with  the  opportunity  of  gmtifying  his  architectural  predi- 
lections, in  'widening  and  straightening  the  Btreets.  and  in  restricting  the  lieight  of  the 
houses,  of  which  a  certain  part  vos  built  of  fireproof  stone  ftrom  Gabii  and  Alba. 
Although  it  had  long  outgrown  the  limits  prescribed  by  Servius  Tullius,  still  the  walls 
of  that  king  marked  the  extent  of  Borne  properly  so  called  down  to  the  3d  c.  A.D. 
Under  Aurelian,  however,  the  need  of  fortiacaliona  led  to  the  conatniction  of  now 
walls,  which  took  in  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  with  all  the  suburbs,  such  as  the  Moi:a 
Janiculus  oa  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Pincian  on  the  left.  These  walls,  bcgu-.i 
271  A.D.,  were  completed  by  the  next  emperor,  Probus,  were  11  m.  in  circumference,  and 
were  afterward  restored  by  Honorius,  and  partially  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 

Eeteia  imd  Pirputation  of  Sms.—Vn!AeT  Servius  Tullius  the  walls  were  7  m.  In  cir- 
cumference, but  the  space  which  they  comprised  was  not  entirely  occupied  by  build- 
ings. Under  Aurelian  the  new  walla  wero  11  m.  in  circumference,  and  the  city  went  on 
extending  until  it  reached  a  circumference  of  18  ni.  under  Vespasian.  The  population  iit 
any  given  period  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  According  to  the  Monumentum  Ancyni- 
num,  the plebs  urbana  under  Augustus  amounted  to  820,000;  with  the  addition  of  women, 
senators,  and  knights,  the  inhabitants  must  b.ivc  numbered  about  650,000;  while  Ihu 
slaves,  who  cannot  have  been  leas  numerous  than  tlic  free  population,  must  baTegiven 
on  aggregate  of  at  least  1,800,000.  Conridering  tho  enlargement  of  the  city  under 'Vespa- 
sian we  may  safely  set  its  population  down  at  not  less  than  two  millions  in  his  reign. 

The  Wallt  aiid  Goisa.— The  first  wall,  that  attributed  to  Romulus,  embraced  merely 
the  Palatine,  and  was  pierced  by  three  gates.  The  larger  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  continuous,  but  only  to  have  connected  the  seven  hills  by  forti- 
fications drawn  across  the  narrow  valleys  intervening.  According  to  Pliny  there  were 
87  gates  in  tliis  walL  Subsequent  to  tho  walls  of  Scrviuswcro  those  of  Aurelian,  which, 
wtu  the  exception  of  the  part  bcf  ond  the  Tiber,  are  the  same  as  those  which  surround 
the  modem  city.  They  were  divided  by  14  gates.  Hie  Tiber  was  crossed  by  eight 
bridges. 

In  the  interior  of  the  city  were  several  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with  stones, 
which  were  used  as  places  of  business  or  as  market-places,  and  were  called /wa  (scu 
FORinr.)  Besides  these  there  were  other  open  spaces  of  much  larger  extent,  whichwcre 
grass-grown,  and  set  with  trees  and  works  of  art.  Of  these,  which  were  called  campi, 
and  were  used  by  the  people  In  their  exercises  and  amusements,  the  chief  was  the 
Campus  Martins.  Surrounding  these  fora  and  campi  were  tbe  private  and  public  build- 
iogs  of  Rome,  which  were  arranged  in  streets  and  districts.  Tho  chief  street  was  tho 
celebrated  Via  Sacra,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Forum  of  modem 
Rome. — Rome  contained  no  fewer  tban  400  temples,  the  oldest  being  the  temple  of  the 
Ferctrian  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  which  was  ljuilt,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romu- 
lus, and  restored  by  Augustus.  The  most  famous  in  history,  and  the  most  magnificent 
in  architecture,  was  the  Capitolium,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  (see  Capi- 
tol.) The  only  other  temple  requiring  special  mention  was  tho  PanUieon  (q.  v.),  built 
by  Agrippa,  S7  b.0.  It  is  still  Btandiug. — ^For  other  striking  features  of  tho  ancient  city, 
see  C&cus,  Amphitheater,  Bath,  Basilica. 

Rome  also  abounded  in  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open  on  one  side. 
These  were  known  d&  portkut,  and  were  frequented  for  the  purposes  of  rocryalion,  or  of 
transnclioa  of  business.  They  were  in  many  cases  adorned  with  paintings  and  otiier 
works  of  art,  and  furnished  with  libraries. — More  peculiar  to  ancient  Rome,  however, 
were  tlie  triumphal  arches.  See  Abch,  Triumphal. — The  great  prison  of  Rome  was 
the  Cavcer  Mamertinus,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  which 
overhangs  the  Forum.  Servius  Tullius  added  to  it  a  suhterrauean  dungeon,  13  ft. 
underground,  walled  and  arched  over  with  masonry. — In  addition  to  the  prisons  wo  may 
mention  the  barracks  {castra),  such  as  tho  Costra  Pnetoria.  built  by  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius for  the  imperial  guards:  and  the  Castra  Peregrino,  where  the  foreign  troops  were 
quartered;  tbe  aqueducts  (see  Aqueduct);  and  tbe  sewers  (see  Cloaca  Maxima), 

Rome  also  abounded  in  palaces  (mitaUa).  Of  these  the  Palatium,  or  imperial  palace, 
fronting  the  Forum,  was  so  enlarged  by  Augustus  that,  from  being  tbe  private  house  of, 
Hortensius  the  orator,  it  became  the  imperial  residence.  Nero  built  two  still  more  ; 
splendid  palaces,  one  which  covered  the  whole  Palatine  bill  and  part  of  the  Esquiline, 
and  was  burned  down  in  tlie  great  fire ;  and  one  which  replaced  the  other.  Many  of  the 
private  palaces  were  also  on  a  magnificent  scale.— On  the  hills  around  Uie  city  were  Udd 
out  TtorH,  or  parks  and  gardens,  and  were  adorned  with  handsome  building  and  works  of 
ftrt.~-Rome  was  also  rich  in  sepulchral  monuments.  See  Rouan  Architecture. — In 
addition  to  these  imperial  or  private  mausolea,  columns  were  also  erected  to  the  more 
illustrious  of  the  Romans,  such  as  the  .Columna  Rostrata,  In  honor  of  the  consul  C. 
Dniliua  for  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet;  tbe  Columna Trajani,  in  the  Forum; 
and  the  Columna  Antonini  Pii  in  the  Campus  Maitius. — Obelisks  (q.v.),  mostly  trans- 

Ced  from  Egypt,  occupied  prominent  parts  of  tlie  city.   Since  Rome  has  asain 
ime  the  capital  of  Italy  extensive  excavations  among  Uic  rulos  have  been  carried  on 
upon  a  systematic  plan,  and  with  interesting  results. 

Modem  Bom  occupies  the  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Tiber  and  the  slopes  of  the  seven 
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fiillB.  Its  geo^phical  poritlon  at  the  obBerratoiy  of  the  coUerio  Somano  b  lot  41*  fSS 

SS'  n.,  long.  12°  ^  40'  e.,  and  its  height  above  the  level  of  Vac  Bca  on  tlie  Tiber  xmder 
the  .£lian  bridge  is  20  feet.  Pop.  Dec.  81.  1871,  339,85i!;  that  of  the  commune,  244,484. 
The  members  of  religious  orders  in  1867  were  7,400,  including  80  cardinals,  85  bishcros, 
2,833  monks,  and  Si,215  nuns.  It  contained  4,650  JcTVisb  residents,  still  compellca  to 
inhabit  a  particular  quarter,  called  the  Ohetto.  60,000  persons  were  then  in  receipt  of 
pablic  alms. 

The  city  is  built  on  marshy  ground,  and  Is  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two  Terr 
nncqual  parts,  that  on  the  left  bank  being  Boman  proper,  and  that  on  the  ri^ht  bank 
Iwing  the  Leonine  city,  or  Trastevere.  Ite  walls,  13  m.  in  circuit,  and  containing  16 
^tes,  of  which  4  are  built  up,  inclose  a  space  of  which  little  more  than  one-tbiru  is 
mhabited.  the  gi-euter  part  to  the  s.  of  the  capitol  being  cultivated  as  gardens  or  vine- 
yards. The  site  of  tlie  ancient  Campus  Martlus  constitutes  the  lower  and  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  towu,  In  which  all  the  trade  is  curried  on.  Its  central  partis 
crossed  by  the  Corso,  a  street  about  1  m.  long,  and  running  from  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo, 
or  great  northern  entrance  of  Romo,  to  the  ^lazzo  di  Yenezia,  at  the  foot  of  the  capi- 
tol. Prom  the  Razza  del  Popolo  a  handsome  open  space,  with  an  obelisk  from  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun  at  Heliapolis  in  the  middle,  branch  out  to  the  riglit  and  left  of  the  Corso, 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  favorite  c[uarter  of  foreigners,  and  the  Ripetta.  More  than 
half-way  up  the  Corso,  and  to  the  right,  runs  the  wide  street  or  Strada  del  GcsCl,  leading 
to  the  noble  church  and  convcDt  of  that  name,  the  chief  residence  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  On  either  side  of  the  Corso  the  buildings  are  regular  and  substantial,  and  con- 
sist of  palaces,  such  as  the  Borghese,  the  Ruspoli,  the  Gnigi.  and  others,  besides  many 
churches.  Between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber,  to  the  w.,  tlie  streets  are  irregular,  densely 
peopled  with  inferior  tradesmen,  and  consisting  mainly  of  market-places,  shops,  and 


and  the  Corso  is  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon.  South  of  Ponte  8isto,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  and  winding  round  the  western  base  of  the  capitol  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine, 
is  the  Glictto,  or  Jews  quarter,  consisting  of  narrow  dirty  alleys,  with  rows  of  high  old 
hoiases.  Still  further  s.,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  runs  a  series  of  narrow 
Streets  ss  far  as  the  Palatine,  containing  some  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Rome,  such  as 
the  Santa  Haria  in  Cosmedin,  built  in  the  8d  century.  Beyond  this  extend  to  tlio  ae. 
the  Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Cfdian  hills,  which  are  covered  with  gardens,  vinej'ards, 
,und  orchards,  besides  churches,  convents,  and  ruins.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  iho 
'Cffilian  stands  the  magnificent  basilica  of  San  Giovanni  in  Latemno.  To  the  s.  of  the 
Aventine,  and  between  it,  the  river,  and  the  -vi^ills,  are  the  Pratl  del  Popolo  Romano, 
forming  part  of  a  large  siwce  of  low-lying  cultivated  ground.  Near  the  Pratl  lies  the 
Protestoot  cemetery. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Pincian  and  ^irinal  hUla,  and  covering  part  of  the  plateau  which 
joins  all  the  eastern  hills  of  Rome,  Ues  the  upper  town,  consisting  mainly  of  palaces, 
villas,  churches,  convents,  and  other  buildings  on  a  large  scale.  It  abounds  with  ample 
courts  and  gardens,  and  is  crossed  by  two  long  streets,  which  Intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  on  the  crest  of  the  Qulrinal,  The  Pincian  is  laid  out  in  fine  wnlfcs.  which 
are  the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Romans;  while  between  the  Pincian  and  the  Quirinal 
stands  the  great  Barberini  palace.  On  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal  Is  the  famous  pon- 
tifical palace  and  garden;  and  in  the  square  before  the  palace  arc  the  two  colossal  stat- 
ues of  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  their  horses,  whence  the  hill  receives  Its  other  name  of 
Uonte  Cavalla  On  the  EsquUine,  which  here  joins  the  Quirinal,  and  forms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Uie  city,  stands  the  magnificent  cfanrcfa  of  St.  Maria  Mt^giore ;  beyond  It  to 
the  n.,  e.,  and  s.,  the  EsquUine  is  entirely  covered  with  gardens,  villas,  and  fields,  with 
here  and  there  a  church.  The  principal  buildings  on  tlie  capitol  are  three  palaces,  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  center  of  which 
stands  the  equestrian  statute  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  One  of  the  palaces  is  the  Cap- 
itoline  museum,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  statuary  and  sculpture  in  Italy. 

The  third  great  dlvidon  of  the  modem  city  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
subdivided  into  two  parts — the  Vatican  (otherwise  called  II  Borgo)  and  the  Trastevere. 
Divided  from  the  latter  by  an  inner  wall,  the  Borgo  or  Leonine  city  occupies  the  space 
between  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  Its  chief  buildings  arc 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican  (q.v.),  and  the  basilica  of  8t.  Peter's  (q.v.).  Besides  tlie  Vati- 
can and  St.  Peter's,  the  Leonine  city  contains  the  ^eat  bospitnl  of  the  Santo  Spirito, 
which  accommodates  annually  18,500  patients  labonng  under  all  diseases,  whether  men- 
tal or  bodily.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  massive  circular  tower,  called  from  ils 
foimder  the  "  Mole  of  Hadrian,"  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  ditches,  and  basLions, 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  forms  the  citadel  of  Rome. 

To  the  s,  of  the  Bcngo,  and  between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  Is  the  Trastevere, 
properly  so  called.  "The  Janiculum,  a  straight  ridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  from 
n.  to  8.,  rises  about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  northern  half  of  its  leogtb  is 
occupied  bv  the  long  street  called  the  Lungara,  running  closely  parallel  to  the  Tiber,  whidb 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lungara.  makes  a  bend  to  thee.,  and  bounds  the  greater 

alt  of  the  Trastevere  district.   On  the  Janiculum  is  the  villa  Spada,  near  the  gate,  out- 
le  (if  Which  is  the  villa  Pamfili,  a  fovorite  promenade  of  the  Roman  youth.   On  the 
mmeldn,  ^  fountain  called  L'Acqua  Paola,  the  largest  in  Rome,  ocoq^ies  a  command- 
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lug  Bite,  and,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  reeembles  a  triple  triumphal  arch,  through  which 
streams  of  water  rush. 

The  churches,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  SOO,  form  a  notable  feature  in  Bome, 
from  their  architecture,  their  paintings,  and  other  decorations.  So  also  are  the  palaces 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  are  often  of  great  magnitude,  with  vast  courts  and  spadous 
apartments.  Of  even  better  atyle  ai  residenoes  are  the  vUlas,  both  wiUiio  and  without 
the  walls;  while  the  handsome  fountaina,  of  which  there  are  at  least  IS  principal  onea» 
impart  a  cheerful  and  refreshing  aspect  to  tlie  city.  There  are  three  modem  aqueducts, 
wluch  keep  Rome  supplied  with  abundance  of  water;  the  Acqna  Ycrg^ne,  the  Acqua 
Felice  (tlie  ancient  Acqua  Marcla  and  Claudia),  and  the  Acqua  Poola  (the  ancient  Alsle- 
tina). 

Itome,  ia  on  the  whole,  a  hcalthj^  city,  except  at  the  (doee  of  summer  asd  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  when  the  malaria  is  prevaleat.  The  Trastevcre  is  its  meet  uniformly 
healthy  district,  the  inliahitants  of  which  are  superior  la  phyiical  development  to  those 
of  the  other  parts.  The  ueighborhoods  of  the  Pmcian  and  the  Qulrinal,  lurticularly  the 
former,  are  most  frequented  by  EngUshmen.  The  trade  of  thecttyisiasigDiflcaBt,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  trivial  manufactures  of  hats,  silk  scarfs,  gloves,  artificial  feauers,  false  pearls, 
mosaic  trinkets,  etc.,  aod  of  such  articles  as  artists  need  and  visitors  fancy.  The  only 
great  manufacture,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  that  of  pictures,  original  and  copied;  for  the 
painting  of  these,  Bome  offers  not  oulv  the  advantage  of  numerous  galleries  of  art,  but 
purity  of  sky.  The  worst  feature  o£  Home  is  its  dirtiness.  In  Oct.,  1670,  Rome,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  papal  territory,  was  annexed  to  the  klnj^om  of  Italy,  and  is  now 
the  capital.    Tbo  pope  retains  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  withm  the  Vaticau. 

HOME,  a  city,  co.  seat  of  Floyd  co.,  Georgia;  on  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  rail- 
road ;  60  m.  n.w.  of  Atlanta  at  tlte  junction  of  tlie  Etowah  and  Ooetcnaula  rivers,  forming 
the  Coosa;  pop.  *70,  3,748—1,006  colored.  Bome  was  incorporated  In  1848,  and  was 
occupied  by  Snerman  when  he  was  moving  on  Atlanta.  The  place  derives  most  of  its 
Importance  from  its  position  near  many  rich  iron  mines,  and  contains  a  rollitiK-mill, 
machine-shops,  and  iron  foundries;  ana  there  are  aix  blast  furnaces  not  far  imtanL 
The  Coosa  is  navigable  to  this  point. 

BOMS,  a  township  and  village  of  New  York,  on  the  Moliawk  river,  Erie  canal,  Black 
Biver  canal,  and  New  York  Central  railway,  100  m.  n.w.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a  U.  S. 
arsenal,  court-house,  jail,  academy,  15  ohiuchea,  3  newspapers,  and  numerous  manufao> 
lories.    Pop.  70,  ll.dOO;  '75,  12,611. 

BOME  {ante),  a  city  in  central  New  York,  incoiwated  1870:  at  the  junction  of  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogaensburg,  and  the  Bome  and  Clinton 
railroads;  pop.  '80,  13,045.  It  is  16  m.  n.w.  orUtica,  and  88^  m.  n.e.  of  Byracuse, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  It  stands  the  odIt  land  interrupting  direct  water 
communicatioQ  between  the  Atlao^  and  the  westem  Isikea.  and  was  formerly  called  the 
earryingj^ee,  i.e.,  the  place  whrae  the  boats  were  carried  acroes.  The  town  Is  regu- 
larly built  on  wide  thoroughfares,  crossed  by  streets  at  right  angles,  shaded  in  summer 
I)y  beautiful  trees.  It  has  gatA  educational  laciiilies,  a  public  library,  5  banks,  and  the 
Central  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  the 
Mohawk  river  by  works  established  in  1873.  The  battle  of  Onskanv  was  ftught  in  the 
vicinity,  fort  Stanwix,  besieged  by  the  British  in  1777,  occupying  the  center  of  what  is 
now  the  city.  It  was  here  that  cheese  was  flmt  made  in  factories;  other  manufactures 
are  locomotives,  agrioultural  implements,  railroad  iron,  cigars,  and  patent  medicines. 

ROMEYN,  John  Brodhead,  d.d.,  1177-1825;  b.  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1795;  studied  theology  and  became  pastor  of  the  Bcfonned  cliiirch,  Bhincbeck, 
NTY..  1799;  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Schenectady,  1803;  of  the  Krst  Presbyterian 
church,  Albany,  1804;  and  in  1808  of  the  Cedar  street  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  liis  death.  As  a  preacher  he  was  among  the  foremost  of 
Ills  day.  His  ministry  was  very  successful  His  catechetical  classes  were  crowded,  and 
many  young  men  became  ministers  from  his  congregation.  Two  vols,  of  his  sermons 
were  publi^ed.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  college  j  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
theological  seminary,  and  was  one  of  its  directors;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  society  in  1816,  and  its  flrst  domestic  secretary. 

BOXFOXD,  a  market-t.*in  the  co.  of  Essex,  stands  on  the  river  Bourne,  or  Bom.  12 
m,  from  Lonaon,  on  the  Great  Eastern  line.  The  annual  horse-fair  commences  on  mid- 
summer di^,  and  lasts  three  dajrs.  Tlicre  are  extensive  breweries  of  the  famous  "  Rom- 
ford ale."  Agricultural  implements  are  largely  manufactured.   Fop.  '71, 6,835. 

BOXIUT,  Sir  Bahubl.  English  lawyer  and  kw  reformer;  b.  Mar.  1,  1767;  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  French  Protestants,  wlio.  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  emigrated  to  England.  At  the  age  of  16  Bomilly  was  articled  to  Mr.  Lallr, 
one  of  the  sworn  clerics  In  chancery ;  and  at  31  he  entered  himself  at  Gray's  inn.  At 
first  he  made  little  i»t>gTess  in  his  profession ;  but  after  a  time  he  began  to  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  mminal  law;  aud  in  1789  enterU^njiw.  like  many  other  English  liberals, 
a  BBngnine  expectation  of  the  li^py  effects  of  the  French  revolution,  he  published  a 
■bort  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  In  1799.  and  again  in  17M,  lie  declined  Irard  Lanadpwne'i 
oOte  of  a  seat  for  Cklne.   In  1806  ha  was,  at  the  mstance  of  Mi;^|'{^Q^|gi^M[^tor^ 
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fenoral  in  tlte  OreiiTillc  administration.  He  unwiiiingly  received  the  lionor  of  knigiit- 
ood;  but  the  king  having,  for  the  Inst  30  years,  knighted  all  liIs  attorneys  and 
solicitors'geueral  on  their  appoiutmeat,  would  take  no  refusal.  He  was  afterward 
returned  lor  Queenborougli,  was  one  of  the  manager's  of  lord  MelvUlo'a  trial,'  and  passed 
a  bill  lo  amend  the  bankrupt  laws.  In  1S07  he  went  out  of  office,  and  was  elected  for 
Horaliam,  but  being  unseated,  was  returned,  for  Warduun.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
ainelionte  tlio  ssTerity  of  ttie  criminal  law,  and  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  puni^ 
mont  of  death  in  various  cases  of  theft.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet  On  the  Ordinal 
Lam  (u  it  jvlolw  to  CcspUtU  Panishmenta.  His  bills  were,  session  after  session,  opposed 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  the  judges,  and  many  of  the  b»hops,  as  dangerous  inno- 
vations; but  Romilly  nevertheless  persevered,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  protesline 
against  the  severity  and  frequency  of  capital  punishments.  The  measures  be  proposed 
far  mlUgatiBg  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law  were,  for  the  most  part,  carried  by  others; 
but  he  »amM  an  act  for  rendering  the  punishment  of  high  treasw  less  barbftroua,  and 
another  for  taking  away  corruption  of  blood,  as  a  consequence  of  attainder  of  felony. 
He  took  an  active  part  m  Uie  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  in  opposing  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  spy  system,  and  the  despotic  acts  of  the  government.  lu 
1818  he  was  spontaneously  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Westmlneter  as  their  representative. 
Tlie  death  of  his  wife,  following  upon  prolon^d  mental  exertion,  preved  upon  his  mind, 
and  three  days  afterward  (Nov.  2,  1818),  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  at  this  time 
attained  the  foremost  rank  at  the  chancery  bar,  and  his  professional  gains  were  said  to 
average  £14,000  a  yvex.  His  dei^  ezcited  profonnd  sympathy,  and  was  considered  a 
public  calamity.  fiUs  jS^wmAm  in  ParUaTaent  hava  been  published  in  two  vols. ;  and  his 
autobiography,  with  a  selection  from  his  com^pondence,  admirably  edited  by  his  sons, 
has  also  been  published  in  two  vols. — His  second  sun,  Bauon  Iwmii.ly,  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  and  called  to  the  bar  at  Gniy's  inn,  1827,  was  made  solicitor-general  in 
1848,  attorney-general  in  1850,  master  of  the  rolls  in  1851,  and  created  a  baron  in  1866. 
As  master  of  the  rolls  Romilly  incidentally  rendered  great  services  to  his  country,  by  super- 
intending the  publication  of  public  rc(^ras  tending  to  throw  much  light  upon  English 
iiistory  and  events.   He  died  on  Dea  88,  1874. 

ROMMANY  LANGUAGE.    See  Gtpsibs,  anU. 

ROMN£Y,  Georqb,  1784r-1802;  b.  Lancashire,  England.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, but  young  Romney  displayed  such  taste  for  drawing  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
•  portrait-painter.  For  several  years  he  was  a  portrait-painter  in  Westmoreland.  In  1763 
be  came  to  London,  and  his  first  historical  picture,  "Death  of  King  Edmund,  "received  a 
prize  from  the  society  of  arts.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  patronized  by 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  made  a  larKe  income  tiry  his  profeasbn.  He  was  a  man  of 
greateccentricity,  and  left  much  unfinlsbed  work.  "Hilton  Dictating  to  his Daughtara," 
and  "  Titaoia  with  lier  Indian  Votaress,"  are  considered  his  best  pictures. 

BOXOBAH'TIR,  a  small  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  35  m.  B.e.  of  Blois. 
At  the  siege  of  this  town  by  the  Black  Prince  In  1396,  artillery  Is  said  to  have  been  first 
used.   Various  woolen  faOTics  are  mannfoclured.   Pop.  '76,  7,436.  ' 

BOX'FIT,  In  heraldiy.  a  term  applied  to  a  chevron  when  the  upper  part  ia  taken  off, 
and  remains  above  It  la  the  field. 

SOXtTLITB,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome.  His  name  is  only  a  lengtlt- 
ened  form  of  Romus,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  the  Roman  people  than  as  an  actual  individual,  like  ..Eolus,  Dorus,  and  Ion, 
the  eponymous  ancestors  of  the  ..Eolians,  Dorians,  aud  lonians.  But  though  the  legend 
of  Romulus  cannot  be  accepted  as  history  in  its  details  or  its  outlines,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  know  bow,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  Rome  had  become  a  place  of 
importance,  its  inhabitHats  tried  to  conceive  a  probiable  orinn  for  it.  We  will  therefore 
relate  the  story  of  Romultu  as  it  is  usually  nven.  At  iuba  Longa,  in  Latium,  there 
had  ruled  for  some  centuries  a  line  of  kings  descended  from  the  Trojan  priuce.  ^nens. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these,  at  liis  death,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  Numltor. 
Anmlius,  a  younger  brother  of  Numitor,  who  was  ambitious,  deprived  the  latter  of  the 
sovereignty,  murdered  his  only  son,  and  compelled  his  only  daughter,  Silvia  (generally, 
but  incorrectly,  called  Rhea  Silvia),  to  become  a  veslai  virgiik  thereby  hoping  to  secure 
immunity  for  his  crime.  But  Bilvla  having  become  the  mother  of  twins  br  the  god 
Mars,  his  fears  were  aroused,  and  be  resolved  to  drown  all  the  three.  A  cradle  contdn- 
ing  the  babes  was  thrown  into  the  Anlo,  whence  it  was  carried  into  the  Tiber.  That 
stream  was  then  in  flood,  and  had  overspread  its  banks  far  and  wide.  The  cradle  was 
stranded  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Palatine,  and  the  infants  thus  wonderfully  saved  from  death 
by  drowning,  were  no  less  wonderfully  saved  from  death  by  hunger.  A  she- wolf  carried 
them  into  her  den,  near  at  hand,  and  suckled  them,  while  a  wm)dpecker  brought  them 
whatever  other  food  they  wanted.  This  marvelous  spectacle  was  at  length  luheld  by 
FaustuluB,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  bore  the  infants  home  to  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia, 
and  bad  them  brought  up  wiUi  bla  own  children.  A  strife  having  one  day  arisen  between 
them  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  cattle  on  the  Aventine,  Romus. 
one  of  the  twins,  was  token  prisoner,  aad  carried  off  to  Numitor.  When  the  latter  looked 
on  the  youth,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  gnmdsous;  and  tlw  sto^l^y^ieiibaeu. 
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looa  pnseiTfttlott  of  the  twiai  strenjctbened  the  Buspicions  that  were  Txeinning  to  form 
In  Ilia  mlad.  RomuluB  now  made  his  sppearaocc,  accompimicd  by  his  K>8tcr-hiilier;  an 
^taireiviement  took  place;  Nuiuitor  ackuowledged  the  bc>ys  as  the  sons  of  his  dmiglilcr 
Silvio,  nud  they  immediately  proceeded  to  aveuee  the  family  wrongs,  by  slaying  Amulius, 
aod  placiag  their  grandfather  on  the  throne.  But,  coutinues  tbe  legend,  Romulus  and 
hia  brother  did  not  care  to  remain  in  Alba  Longa;  they  loved  tlietr  old  abode  on  (he 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  resolved  to  build  a  cily  there.  The  Palatine  was  clioseii  (l>y 
augury)  for  the  site,  and  Romulua,  yoking  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plowsbarc,  markecl 
out  the  vommrium,  or  boundary,  on  widen  he  proceeded  to  build  a  wail-  Remus  lauglittl 
at  the  idea  of  keeping  off  enemies  by  audi  means,  and  to  aliow  its  ioeffldeocy,  Bcom'f  ully 
leaped  over  it,  whereupon  Romulus  slow  him,  but  was  immediately  struck  with  remorse, 
anu  could  obtain  no  rest  till  he  bad  appeased  the  shade  of  his  brother  by  instituting  the 
Itmuria,  or  festival  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  next  thing  which  Romulus  did 
was  to  erect  a  "sanctuary"  on  tbe  Capitoline  for  runaway  slaves  and  homicides,  and  Uv 
this  means  he  soon  increased  tlie  number  of  his  followers;  but  as  wives  were  mucli 
wanted,  Romulus  tried  to  obtain  them  legally  from  the  Deighboring  states.  His  efforts, 
however,  failed:  a  "Tuoaway  sla^-e"  not  being  considered  a  desirable  match  for  his 
daughter  by  a  Latin  or  Sabine  paterfamilias,  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem.  This  led  to  die  celebrated  Rape  of  the  Sa&ina  Wotncn,  the  incidents  of  wliicli 
are  too  familiar  to  require  narration.  The  consequence  of  this  wholesale  abduction  of 
vir^ns  was  a  series  of  wars,  in  which,  however,  Romulus  was  invariably  victoriou?, 
tintil  Titus  Tatius,  at  the  head  of  a  huge  army  of  Sabines,  drove  him  from  tbe  open 
fields,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  city  on  the  Palatine.  Romulus  hod  also  gar- 
risoned the  Capitolinc,  but  the  treachery  of  Tarpela,  a  daughter  of  u  lieutenant  of  tlie  fort, 
placed  it  in  tbe  hands  of  his  adversaries.  !Next  day  a  battle  took  place  in  the  valley 
between  tlie  two  hills.  It  was  long  and  fiercely  contested.  Sabines  and  Romans  fought 
till  they  were  exhausted,  when  the  SUbine  women  rushed  in  l>etween  their  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  implored  ttiem  to  he  reconciled.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  henceforth  they 
resolved  to  unite  and  to  form  only  one  people — the  followers  of  Romulus  dwelling  on 
the  Palatine,  those  of  Titus  Tatius  on  the  Capitoline  and  Qiiirinal.  On  tlie  death  of 
Titus  Tatius,  who  was  murdered  at  a  festival  held  at  Lavinium,  Romulus  became  sole 
aovereign,  and  subsequently — according  to  a  later  legend — made  successful  war  against 
the  EtroBcan  citieeof  Fidenje  and  Veii.  The  politieaTorganlzation  of  the  Roman  vopulut 
ascrilMd  to  Romulus  Is  given  under  Rome.  After  a  reign  of  87  years,  Romulus  was 
miraculously  removed  from  earth.  While  he  was  standing  near  fhe  "Goat's  pool,"  in 
the  Campus  Hartius,  reviewing  his  militia,  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  a  dark  storm  swept 
OTer  the  plain  and  hills.  When  it  had  passed,  tbe  people  looked  round  for  their  king, 
but  he  was  gone.  His  father.  Mars,  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  (like  tbe  propliet 
Elijah)  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Borne  time  after  he  reappeared  in  a  glorified  form  to  Procu- 
1ns  JalluB,  announced  the  future  glory  of  the  Roman  people,  and  told  him  that  hence- 
forth he  wonld  watch  over  them  as  utcir  guardian  god,  under  tbe  name  of  Quirinus. 
The  festival  of  the  Quiiinalia  (Feb.  17)  was  instituted  in  his  honor;  but  the  nones  of 
Qulntilis  (July  7)  was  the  day  on  which  be  was  believed  to  have  departed  from  earth. 

BOX'UXUS  ATraTrB'ITTLUS.    See  Odoackb. 

BO'HALDSEAT,  NoKTH  AHD  South,  two  of  the  Orkney  Islands  (q. v.).  North  R,  sit- 
uated at  the  n.  extremity  of  tin  Orkneys,  has  an  area  of  4  sq.  miles.  It  is  partly  under 
tillage,  and  partly  in  pasture.  Sea-birds  in  CTaat  variety  frequent  the  coast,  and  lobsters 
and  cod  are  fished.  Pop.  '71,  588.— washed  on  the  a.  by  the  Pentland  firtli. 
has  an  area  of  about  18  8q.miles.  Bt.  Margaret's  Hope,  on  the  n.' coast,  is  a  safe  and 
convenient  harbor.  Tbe  inhabitants  derive  tiieir  subsistence  for  the  most  part  from  fish- 
ing for  cod  and  herrings.    Fop  '71,  3,001. 

B0NCE8VAXLES,  one  of  the  valleys  in  Navarre,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyreneps, 
about  20  ra.  n.n.e.  of  Pamplona,  has  been  rendered  famous  in  poem  and  story  as  tlie 
scene  of  a  defeat  sustained  by  the  army  of  Charlemagne  at  tlie  hands  of  a  combined  force 
of  Arabs,  Navarrese,  and  French  Gascons  in  7TO.  Chftrlemagne.  allured  by  the  promise 
of  the  feudal  supremacy  of  Catalonia,  opened  a  campaign  in  aid  of  the  viceroy  of  tliat 
province  against  the  Mohammedans.  Witii  a  powerful  array  he  pa^d  the  Pyrener?. 
penetrated  into  Navarre,  took  Pamplona,  the  capital,  and  leveled  the  walls  of  the  cit^ 
with  the  ground.  Clenrly  this  was  not  part  of  his  programme  as  the  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Spain;  for  Pamplona  was  the  capital  of  a  Christian  state,  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  prior  to  870  a.d.  Moors  had  not  been  admitted  within  Its  walls,  Pt(,s- 
sing  onward,  Charlemagne  subdued  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  £bro:  but  on  his  return  northward,  while  threading  the  defiles  of  the  mountain:^ 
near  Roncesvalles,  his  rear-gnard  was  furiously  assailed  and  annihilated  by  a  mixed 
force,  of  which  a  body  of  Navarrese,  enraged  at  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  formi-rt 
an  Important  section,  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  tells  us  that  the  whole 
rear-guard,  including  many  generals  and  chief  nobles,  was  totally  destroyed,  and  th;it 
the  spoil  of  tbe  campaign,  together  with  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  In  this  action  fell  Roland  (q.v.)  the  famous  paladin,  and  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  romances.  The  older  poets  found  abundant  material  in  the  battle  of  i  Bnn- 
oeSTaileB,  in  which,  on  the  one  aide,  ranked  the  most  distlnguistai^iddvaBg^^'wiwnc, 
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and  on  the  other  the  patriotic,  hi^-spirited  mountalneen  of  NaTuce;  and  in  reont 
times  the  incident  has  contributed  a  spMted  allusion  to  sir  Walter  Scott's  Manmn: 

"  Oh.  (or  a  bla«t  «tf  that  dnad  bom, 
On  Fontanbtan  eohOM  bwne, 

  That  to  King  Cbatles  did  oooteL 

When  Roland  brave,  and  OllTfer, 
And  mrr  paladin  and  peer, 
Ob  Booceevallea  died?* 

WnrCKTLIO'SE.  a  ci^  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  and  12  m.  a.8.e.  of  the 
city  of  Viterbo.  Pop.  6,084.  It  has  a  fine  cathedra],  a  Gothic  castle,  and  Beveral  fine 
old  palaces.  Hats,  cloth,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and  iron,  brass,  and 
copper  works  are  in  operation.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  cltj  there  are  sepulchral 
vaults,  tiollowed  out  io  the  porous  rock.(«tf^).  and  several  sulphureous  springs. 

BOKSA,  a  picturesque  Moorish  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Malaga,  on  the 
Guadiaro,  50  m.  n.Q.e  of  Gibraltar.  Situated  at  a  considerabM  elevalion,  the  climate  of 
Ronda  is  unusually  salubrious,  and  the  town  is  a  favorite  summer  retreat  tor  the  wealttav 
of  Seville.  Ecija,  and  Malaga.  The  great  annual  fair  talLes  place  Id  May,  at  which  time 
Ronda,  lis  bulls,  and  bravoea  are  eeeu  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  such  occasions 
tlie  small  but  active  horses  of  the  town  are  sold  in  large  numbers  to  offloera  from 
Gibraltar;  and  leattier,  saddlety,  emlvoidered  gaiten.  garters,  and  manlaa  are  ahw  add. 
Pop.  23,500. 

EOHDELET,  "William,  a  French  naturalist,  b.  at  Montpelller,  In  1507;  died  1566. 
He  became  a  medical  practitioner  in  Montpellier,  and  professor  in  the  medical  school 
there.  He  was  a  zealous  student  of  natural  uistory,  and  pnrticularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  ichthyology.  His  Hixtoire  entiire  de»  Ptnstons  (Lyons,  1658)  was  one  of  the  first 
works  which  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  that  branch  of  science. 

BOn)0(Ital.).  or  Rondeau^.),  originally  alittle  poem  of  18  lines,  divided  into  three 
unequal  strophes;  the  two  or  three  first  words  of  the  first  line  serve  as  the  burden,  and 
recur  after  the  8th  and  18th  line.  Thence,  in  music,  the  term  has  come  to  denote  a 
light  air,  consisthig  of  three  or  more  strains,  the  first  termioating  in  the  oririnal  tef, 
and  each  of  the  others  so  constructed  as  to  conduct  the  ear  back  to  a  repetiwm  of  the 
first  strain.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  name  rondo  is  also  often  aj^tUed  to  any  Uglit 
lively  tune  wliicb  ends  with  the  first  strain  repeated. 

RONDOUT,  N.  Y.  See  EuraaroH,  N.  Y. 

B0V4B,  JoHunr.   Bee  Oeb3cait  Catholicl 

BtnrSABD,  Pierre  de.  a  celebrated  French  pnet  and  reformer  of  French  poetry,  wm 
bomat  the  chftteau  de  la  PoisoaniSre,  in  YendOtnoia,  Sept.  11,  1S24.  At  the  age  of  nine  lie 
was  sent  to  the  ooll^  de  Navarre,  but  was  soon  removed,  and  shortly  after  entered  the 
service  of  the  dauphin  as  page.  Handsome,  well-made,  and  excellioe  in  all  tiodily  accom- 
plishments, he  soon  became  a  general  favorite.  When  his  master  med  (1536),  he  became 
attached  to  tlie  household  of  the  due  d'0r16ans,  second  son  of  the  king,  accompanied 
Jaipes  V.  of  Scotland  back  to  his  kingdom,  with  his  new  bride,  Marie  de  Lorraine,  in  IS^; 
and  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  years  at  the  Scottish,  and  six  months  at  the  English  court, 
lie  returned  to  France,  and  re-entered  Uie  service  of  the  duke.  A  little  later,  liowever, 
on  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  he  found  himself  afflicted  whh  a  deafness,  which 
led  him  to  resign  the  pursuits  of  arms  for  those  of  letters.  With  tliis  view,  he  took  up 
his  residence  In  the  college  de  Coqueret  and  studied  hard  for  five  years.  He  bad  pre- 
viously acquired  a  knowlmge  of  I^tin  and  of  several  European  languages.  His  own 
language,  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  instniction,  was  a  subject  of  contlni^  meditation  with 
him.  Familiar  now  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  wished  (like  a  true 
cliild  of  the  renuBsance.  as  he  was)  to  invest  the  national  poeUy  with  a  dassic  digni^ 
and  grace.  Several  of  his  fellow-students  shared  his  opinions  and  enthusiasm;  and  in 
1549,  one  of  these,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  published  what  maf  be  called  the  first  manifesto 
of  the  new  school,  the  lUutiration  de  la  Langue  Franfoise.  Without  denying  the  necessi^ 
or  tlie  value  of  the  chanee  thus  begun  by  Ronsard  and  his  friends,  we  may  just  remarfc 
in  passing  that  the  most  mtelllgent  French  critics  now  admit  that  it  was  too  radical,  too 
absolute;  it  broke  abruptly  with  the  national  traditions  and  tendencies,  and  more 
anything  else  helped  to  fix  that  pseudo-classicism  of  style  wtiich  was  subs^uently  brou^t 
to  disastrous  perfection  in  the  tpUndid  aeiiia  of  Comcille  and  Racine.  In  1550  Rrauard 
himself  appeared  in  the  fidd  with  hia  Amours  and  Quotrv  lAvm  tfOdn.  The  volume 
excited  Uie  most  violent  opposition  among  the  adherents  of  ttte  older  national  school, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  antipathy  was  altogether  unreasonable.  Rabelais  (q.v.) 
was  conspicuous  among  the  adversaries  of  the  new  school,  and  made  Ronsurd  the  sub- 
ject of  some  bitter  sarcasms.  But  on  the  whole,  the  classic  party  had  the  best  of  it. 
Its  efforts  were  in  harmony  with  the  general  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  time,  and, 
besides,  Ronsard  was  just  the  man  to  make  powerful  friends.  Marguerite,  sister  of 
Benrv  IL,  granted  him  a  penMon;  the  illustrious  chancellor  de  I'Hdpital  warmly  enconr- 
aged  him  to  persevere  iohis  course;  and  both  Henry  II.  and  Fran9oiB  II.  covered  him  with 
honors  and  pensions.  In  1>558  a  new  edition  of  the  Amours  was  published ;  in  1555  the 
first,  in'  1596  the  second,  volume  of  his  Bymnu;  and  '^'^^it)^,,^^^^^^!^^^  his 
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iriiole  wcnfes  up  to  Uili  period.  In  fonr  volumes.  Tbe  admlntitm  of  Ub  ooDtempmwriea 
intoxlcawd  him;  and  be  did  not  shrink  from  conferring  on  hluiwtf  a  sort  of  mticlpatory 
apotlicosiB.  During  the  lellgiouB  wan  that  devastHtea  Fmnce,  Ronsard  made  himself 
noted  by  the  riolence  of  his  attacks  on  tbe  CalTanists  or  Hii^enots.  Twenty  days 
after  the  massacre  of  Bt.  Bartholomew  he  published  La  Fran^de,  an  epic  fragment. 
He  meant  that  it  should  com[>ri6e  34  books,  but  be  only  finished  4,  having,  perhaps, 
discovered  that  the  subject  was  not  liappily  choseo,  and'  that  epic  poetry  was  a  touch 
above  lUm;  yet  such  was  the  belief  m  his  gonins,  that  not  a  few  of  his  contemfwrarics 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  It  to  X^iaJSatiid.  Uliarles  IX.  couldoulyexpressAu  delight  by 
conferriog  on  dw  loclur  bard  additional  favors.  He  rave  RoQsard  the  abbeys  of  Croix- 
Yal  and Bellozanb, ananie  priorieeof  Saint-Cosme,  of Evoilles,  etc.  Buttbe  "disorders" 
of  what  hi9  countrymen  called  lus  "joyous"  youth  now  began  to  tell  upon  bim,  and, 
afflicted  with  premature  inflrmities,  be  retired  to  the  abbey  of  C>oix-Val,  where  he  ^wnt 
most  of  his  remaining  years  in  lettered  ease,  honored  with  the  attentioDs  of  the  great  to 
the  last.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Kngland  sent  him  a  set  of  diamonds,  and  Mary  Stuart^ 
fromber  prison,  a  set  of  plate  worth  3,000  crowns,  with  the  iuscriplion: 

X  Bontafd,  FApoUon  de  la  Sotaree  det  Mama. 

In  1584  he  collected  and  republished  his  whole  works  in  one  volume,  and  died  on  Dec 
37  of  the  year  following.— See  Sain^Beuve'8  (EwTM  OluMa  de  P.  Banmrd^  aose  JViitios, 
Noteaet  Commentairea  (Paxia,  1828). 

XOOO,  a  measure  of  surfocet  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  and  containing  40  square 
poles  or  perches.  It  is  quite  difCerent  from  the  rood  used  in  estimating  muson-work,  for 
which  see  Bo». 

ROOD  (Anglo-Sax.  rod.  a  croas),  a  figure  of  the  cross,  and  generally  of  the  crucifix. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  actual  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered,  although,  when 
used  U>  signify  the  relics  of  the  true  cross,  it  is  commonly  found  with  the  prefix  Holy, 
ftom  -whick  Holyrood  ttt  Edinbur^  derives  itg  name;  hat  in  most  ordinaiy  dgnifloatioa 
it  is  applied  to  tbe  Is^  and  striking  crucifix  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance  cd  the 
chaocel  in  most  medisral  cfaurcbss.  On  either  side  of  the  cross  most  commonly  irera 
placed  flgares  of  the  blessed  vir:ria  and  St.  John,  iu  allusion  to  John  zix.  26.  The 
nianner  m  placing  the  rood  differed  in  different  churches;  most  commonly  it  stood  upon 
a  gallery  or  screen  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  which  was  called  the  Rood-loft  cs 
rood-screen.  In  England,  after  the  reformation,  the  rood  of  course  was,  as  a  rule, 
removed  from  all  churches;  hut  in  a  few  country  churches  it  stilt  remains  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  forin.  A  very  perfect  foreign  example  of  the  rood  is  in  the  great  church  of 
liOuvaln. 

BOOP.  The  coverings  of  houses  my  in  every  climate  and  every  age.  In  warm 
countries,  such  as  India,  flat  roofs,  covered  with  cement,  are  almost  invariably  used. 
The  frequent  allusions  in  tiie  Bible  to  the  honse-top  show  that  the  roofb  of  FalesUne 
were  flnt  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  now.  Ttiose  of  ^ypt  and  Assyria  (q.v.)  were  also 
flat,  and  were  composed  of  wooden  beams,  covered  with  thick  layers  of  earth,  forming 
an  inpenetrable  protection  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  In  countries  where  the 
climate  is  milder,  and  rain  more  abundant,  roofs  eloping  from  a  central  ridge  are  the 
usual  form.  The  Qreeks  and  Romans  constructed  Uieir  roofs  in  this  way.  Thme  of 
Gfceoe  were,  in  important  woi^  eovwed  with  marble  dabs,  corefully  grooved  togetber. 
so  as  most  eibctnaJly  to  protect  the  interior  firom  latn.  In  the  common  buildings  of 
Qreece  and  Boms,  rooflng-tiles  are  used. 

In  the  niay  climate  north  of  the  Alps,  roofs  of  a  much  steeper  pitch  are  employed, 
BO  as  the  more  readily  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow.  The  angle  at  the  ridge  is  not 
uncommonly  a  right  angle;  and  roofs  slated  in  the  usual  way  should  never  be  lesa  than 
i  of  the  span  (or  width  between  supports)  in  height.  When  large  slates  are  used,  i  of 
the  span  in  be^it  will  suffice. 

Whoi  roofs  are  well  constructed,  they  serve  to  bind  the  walls  together,  and  thus  to 
Btrsngthcn  ttie  building.  In  order  to  do  tfale  effectually,  they  must  not  be  made  of  too 
great  wel^t,  otherwise  tbey  crash  the  walls.  The  actual  covering  of  tbe  roof  and  its 
supports  are  ther^ore  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  strength  concentrated  in 
principals  or  trusses.  The  following  are  the  commonest  forms  of  these  tnisBes:  Pig.  1 
represents  wlut  is  called  a  king-post  roof  (A  being  the  king-post),  and  fig.  2  a  queen- 
post  roof  (B,  B  being  the  qneen-poets).  The  latter  is  used  for  wider  spans  than  the 
former,  and  has  tlM  advant^  of  leaving  the  center  of  the  roof  clear  of  tunbers,  so  that 
attic  rooms  may  be  introduced.  The  other  members  of  the  truss  are  named  as  folows- 
C,C,C,C,  braces  or  strats;  D,D.  tie-beams;  E.E.E,E,  principal  rafters;  F,F.  ridge- 
pieces;  O.CI-,  etc,  purlins;  these  and  the  ridge-piece  arc  laid  ncrass  from  truss  to  truss, 
and  cany  the  common  rafters  J,J.  H  is  a  collar.  K,K,  the  pnle-plates,  and  L,L,  the 
wall-plates,  are  laid  along  at  the  wall-head,  to  bind  the  wall  and  feet  of  rafters  together. 

The  above  system  of  constraction  has  been  used  from  a  very  eariy  time  to  the  present 
day.  The  early  Christian,  and  probably  the  Roman  basilicas,  bad  exactly  such  roofa 
In  eariy  Gothic  times  roofs  of  this  kind  were  made  ornamental  by  carving  the  king  poet 
and  molding  the  tie-beam.  During  the  decorated  style,  an  arch,  or 
was  introduced.  As  tbe  style  prograssed,  curved  braces  were  l^9|gfi^9 
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to  support  it;  these  were  carved,  and  rested  on  eh^ant  corbels,  the  spandrels  between 
iJie  braces  and  the  wall  being  filled  with  tracery.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  the  central 
pure  of  the  tie-beam  is  cutaway,  and  the  beautiful  tuuntner-beam  (q.  v.)  roofs  of  the 
jiertod  Lecome  usual.  The  roof  of  Westminster  liall  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
this  kiud  of  roof.   These  open  limber-roofs  are  used  IwUi  in  churches  aiul  haUs,  but 


chiefly  in  the  latter,  as  the  church  roofs  were  frequently  vaulted.  See  VAt7LT,  In 
modern  times,  when  great  spans  have  to  be  roofed  over,  comtHoations  similar  to  those 
used  in  lattice  bridges  (q.v.)  are  rec(uired.  Recently  iron  baa  been  Introduced,  and  by 
means  of  it,  spaces  of  almost  any  width  can  be  roofed  over. 

BOOK,  Connisfrugilegu»,  a  species  of  crow  (q.v.).  very  common  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain,  nod  found  in  many  parts  of  Euro|>e  and  Asia,  even  to  Japan;  about  the  same 
size  with  the  common  or  carrion  crow,  but  easily  distinguished  from  it,  eve^  at  s  distance, 
1>V  its  color,  which  is  a  glossy,  deep-blue  blaclt,  in  certain  aspects  grayish.  On  a  nearer 
view,  a  more  notable  diatineuon  is  found  io  the  naked  warty  aldu  at  the  base  of  the  Mil, 
extending  back  rather  benrond  the  eyes,  and  pretty  far  down  on  the  throat.  Still  more 
different  are  the  habits  of  the  birds,  the  common  crow  frequenting  lonely  situations,  and 
preying  much  on  carrion ;  the  rook  choosing  rather  the  neighborhood  of  human  habita- 
tions, and  seeking  its  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  chiefly  in  cultivated  fields. 
^Toreover,  whilst  the  common  crow  is  solitary,  the  rook  is  gre^rious;  and  very  large 
companies  often  assemble  in  rookeriet,  making  their  nests  in  close  proximity,  Msnerauy 
in  tail  trees,  the  same  tree  often  sustainiog  many  neats.  So  far  are  ihssj  frran  disHklDg 
the  companionship  of  man,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  rooks  to  build  uidr  nests  in  the 
trees  which  grow  m  the  midst  of  great  cities.  A.  tree  even  in  Cheapside  has  been  occu- 
pied by  rooks'  nests.  Few  cities  or  large  toitm  in  Britain  are  without  rookeries,  some- 
times of  considerable  magnitude.  The  smoke  seems  to  be  disregarded  by  the  birds. 
The  rook  la  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  En^and  and  the  s.  of  Scotland,  bat  It 
liecomes  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  not  to  be  seen  in  Orkney  uid 
Shetland;  probably,  however,  not  on  account  of  climate,  but  from  want  of  trees. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  rooks  have  been  known  to  make  their  nests  in  steeples,  vanes,  etc.. 
but  rarely.  They  have  been  observed  to  avoid  with  peculiar  caution  trees  which  are 
decaying  and  likely  soon  to  be  blown  over — perhaps,  however,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  their  twigs — ana  trees  that  are  marked  on  the  trunk  for  cntUng  down.  They  are 
notable  for  the  care  with  which  they  guard  against  the  approach  of  danger  when  they 
arc  feeding?  in  fields,  a  few  solitary  rooks  perched  on  trees,  palings,  or  Uie  lilce,  being 
ready  to  give  the  cow  of  alarm  to  the  often  very  numerous  flock.  They  are  also  notable 
for  uteir  dread  of  a  gun,  the  danger  of  which  they  seem  to  know;  so  that  a  man  without 
a  ^n  may  approach  them  much  more  nearly  than  a  man  who  carries  a  gun,  and  even  a 
f^tick  lifted  up  is  apt  to  excite  their  alarm.  It  is  also  commonly  believed  in  some  dis- 
tricts that  they  know  Sunday,  and  are  less  timid  of  the  approach  of  man  od  that  day 
thnn  on  other  days  of  the  week.  A  gig  or  carriage  may  approach  them  mach  more 
nearly  than  a  man  on  foot,  and  they  are  very  indifferent  about  the  passage  of  a  raflwar 
train.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  how  soon  they  become  familiarly  acquainted  with 
scarecrows.  The  nests  of  rook  are  formed  of  twigu,  lined  with  grass  and  fibrous  roots; 
generally  containing  four  or  five  enn,  of  a  pale  Rreeoiah  color,  blotched  with  dark 
greenish-brown.  During  the  nest-m^ing  time,  rooks  rob  each  other  in  a  remarkable 
mnnncr.  and  prodigious  quarrels  arto  in  rookeries  on  this  accounL  Any  p^  attempt- 
ing to  found  a  separate  colony  on  a  tree  far  apart,  are  a^  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole 
foi-ce  of  the  rookery,  and  the  nest  pulled  to  pieces,  its  materials  of  course  being  carried 
o£E. 

Rookeries  are  sometimes  of  great  uze,  and  immense  flocks  of  rooks  are  often  to  be 
fieen  feeding  together  in  fields,  or  darkening  the  sky  in  their  outward  or  homeward  flight 
Farmers  very  often  complain  of  theo  for  rooting  up  grass  and  young  com,  and  for 
injury  to  young  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. ;  but  on  the  otlier  nai^,  it  is  urged  that  they  are 
of  very  great  use  by  eating  up  wire-worms,  cock-chafer  grubs,  and  other  insect  larvte, 
sings,  etc.,  and  that  the  grass  pulled  by  tliem  is  very  often  that  of  which  larvs  have 
nircady  devoured  the  roots.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  rooks  in  moderate  nurobm 
arc  very  useful ;  but  tiiat  It  is  pos^ble  to  protect  them  too  modi,  un^l  Ab^iu^tttBdeR 
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become  %  iiTiIsaDce  Id  a  nedgbboiiiood,  the  Inaufflcient  quantity  of  their  favorite  food 
compelling  them  to  other  resources  not  so  agreeable  to  the  farmer;  and  at  least  in  such 
circumBtances  they  certainly  devour  laree  quantities  of  grain. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  naked  space  at  the  biise  of  the  bill  of  the  rook  Is  in 
consequence  of  its  habit  of  digging  in  the  ground,  and  in  support'of  Uiis  view  it  is  urged 
thiit  this  space  is  feathered  in  the  young  bird ;  but  it  is  found  to  become  naked  even  in 
rooks  caged  from  the  be^aaing  of  their  life,  and  there  are  numerous  other  aigumenta 
aeainst  the  suppoutiou.  The  uaked.space  must  be  regarded  aa  a  natural  pecnuuity  of 
the  specieB. 

The  same  rooks  seem  to  take  possession  of  their  old  nests  year  after  year,  repairing 
them,  and  not  building  new  ones.  The  time  of  building  and  repairing  nests  is  one  of 
prodigious  clamor  in  the  rookery,  and  begins  early  in  spnog.  The  male  rook  feeds  the 
female  assiduously  during  Inculmtion,  ana  sometimes  takes  her  place  on  the  uest.  Both 
parents  bring  food  to  their  young  ones. 

The  rook  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  tame  rooks  have  been  known  to  exliibit 
something  of  the  imitative  power  of  voice  possessed  by  several  other  birds  of  the  same 
family. 

'  White,  cream-colored,  and  pied  rooks  are  now  and  then  seen.  These  peculiarities  of 
plumage  probably  arise  from  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition. 

Rookeries, 'in  law.  Though  rooks  are  often  encour«ged  to  breed  in  and  to  frequent 
the  trees  of  an  estate,  yet  they  are  not  protected  in  any  way  by  laws  resembling  the 
game  laws,  which  inflict  penalties  for  illei^ally  trespassing  to  take  or  kill  them.  The 
rooks,  while  frequenting  tlie  rookery,  whether  it  is  an  nncient  or  a  newly-made  rookery, 
are  in  the  ordinary  category  of  wud  animals,  and  the  owner  of  the  estate  or  ground 
where  the  trees  grow  has  no  more  property  in  them  than  any  other  person.  The  owner 
of  a  rooltery  once  brought  an  action  against  a  neighbor  for  shooting  at  the  rooks  as  they 
were  flying  over  the  neighbor's  estate  toward  tlie  rookery;  but  the  English  courts  held 
that  no  such  action  was  maintainable,  for  every  person  may  shoot  and  catch  a  wild 
animal  upon  his  own  lands,  if  be  pleases.  The  law  is  the  same  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
No  person  can  be  given  into  custody,  or  fined,  or  punished  by  justices  of  the  peace  for 
trespasaiDg  in  order  to  shoot  at  rooks;  nevertheless,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  grotmd 
trespassed  upon  may  bring  an  action  of  damages  against  the  trespasser. 

BOOXE,  Sir  Oeobgb.  a  distinguished  British  admird,  was  b.  in  the  year  16B0  near 
CanterbuTT,  at  the  country-seat  of  his  father,  sir  William  Bookc.  Having  entered  the 
navy,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  80,  a  post-capt. ;  and  in  1680  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  was  eneaged  in  tlie  action  off  Beachy  Head  between 
ihc  carl  of  Torrington  and  the  French  admiral  De  Tourville;  and  in  1692  li'j  took  part 
in  the  memorable  Dattle  of  La  Hoguc,  foirght  between  the  French  fleet  ani-.  combined 
English  and  Dutch  force  under  admiral  RumcH.  On  this  occasion  his  Stn-vices  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  dashing  character,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  them  he  received 
tlie  rank  of  vice-ndmiral  of  the  red,  the  honor  of  knightbooil,  and  n  pension  of  £1000  a 
year.  His  next  important  service  was  the  destruction  of  a  Spanisli  plate-fleet  in  the  port 
of  Vigo;  and  in  Jnly,  1704,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  accumpliahed 
ihe  capture  of  Gibraltar.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  the  operations,  that  a  single  week 
sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  a  fortress  which,  as  having  defied  the  most  formidable, 
elaborate,  and  prolonged  attack,  has  since  been  reputed  impregnable.  On  Aug.  9  of  the 
Fame  ycnr,  he  engaged  off  Malaga  a  French  fleet  of  much  superior  force,  under  the 
comte  de  Toulouse,  and  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  our  naval  battles,  the  honors  of 
which  fairly  remained  with  me  English,  though  the  escape  of  the  enemy'sforce  rendered 
it  by  comparison  a  barren  trinmph.  The  straggle  lasted  through  nearly  a  whole  day; 
Ihe  French  Iors  was  upward  of  3,000,  the  English  upward  of  2,000  men.  On  the  return 
of  sir  George  to  England,  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  queen  Anne;  but 
flnding  the  lio.'^tility  of  the  government  directed  against  him  on  the  merely  partisan 
ground  of  liis  having  previously,  as  member  for  Portsmouth,  allied  himself  M  ith  the 
opposition,  he  resi^'ned  his  employments,  and  along  with  tliem  bis  seat  in  parliaihcnt; 
and  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Jan.  84, 1709.  led  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentle- 
man on  the  family  property  in  Kent.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  left  behind  uim  one 
ron  by  his  second  wife. 

HOOKB,  a  new  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  crossed  by  the  s.  fork  of  Solomon  river;  900 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,118.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  mostly  pndrie.  Co.  seat^ 
Stockton. 

BOOHELIA.  Sec  Bocuelu,  ante 

BOON,  Albbbcht  Thbodob  Enn^  Connt  von,  b.  Qermany,  ISQB;  educated  in 
Berlin;  in  1819  was  made  second  lieut.,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  military 
fu-iidemy ;  and  in  1833  was  ordered  to  tlie  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  obscr- 
valion  on  the  Rhine.  In  1888-84  he  was  employed  in  the  topographical  bureau,  and  in 
1S35  was  relegated  to  the  grand  general  staff.  After  various  promotions  he  was  made 
romniander-in<chief  of  the  30th  brigade  of  iofantr>'  in  1856,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
14th  division  in  Dtlsseldorf  in  1858,  and  six  moniha  later  became  lieutgen.  In  1837 
ho  liccnrao  minister  of  war,  nod  in  1861  minister  also  of  mnrinc,.hoIding.that  office  for 
10  yeaiB.   On  the  reaignation  of  prlnco  Bismarck,  Dec.  21, 187gig|()|^^Ng|4C90O4i4>@<°t 
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of  the  cabinet,  had  floon  aftcTwiird  flcld-marsliaL  He  resigned  Not.  9,  187S,  as  Bis- 
marck found  it  necessary  Ij  combine  his  position  as  impfnul  chancellor  with  that  of 
president  of  the  cabinet.  lie  received  the  cross  of  the  black  eagte  from  the  kinx  after 
the  ftax  of  18W  toe  bis  aerv ices  in  OTganiziI^f  the  tamy,  and  won  coniider^le  diauncUon 
during  tlie  I^co*Gernuui  war. 

ROOP,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.w.  Ksvada,  adjoining  California  and  Oregon,  pop.  '80. 
288— SS4  of  Amoicaa  birth.  The  nuface  Is  mount^nous,  and  travnsed  ny  the  Granite 
raAge.  Hiere  is  mach  beautiful  scenery;  Fyramid  lake,  about  80  m.  kmg,  is  Tinted 
by  many  tourists.   Timber  and  water  are  scarce.   Gold  and  silver  exist. 

ROOSEVELT,  Hobeut  B.,  b.  N.  Y.'  1820;  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  practiced  nt 
the  bar  of  New  York  for  20  years.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  fisheries 
for  the  state  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  still  holds;  much  of  his  life  having  been 
devoted  with  enthusiasm  to  pisciculture,  and  American  fishery  interests.  He  edited  the 
New  York  Citken  from  1868;  was  elected  to  the  42d  congress  as  a  democrat,  and  served 
1871-78.  Be  has  published  Gaiht  FiAof^  North;  Superior FUiing;  OauM Bird* ef  His 
NortJi;  Fite  Acres  Too  Mtteh,  etc 

BOOT^  in  botany,  sometimes  designated  the  dmesndinff  ozti-  of  •  ^tant,  that  part  by 

which  it  IS  fixed  to  the  soil  and  derives  nourishment  from  the  m>il.  The  root  is  devei- 
oped  in  the  germtaatlon  of  the  seed,  at  or  about  the  same  time  witli  the  aiem.  and  forces 
its  w&v  downward  as  the  stem  grows  upward.  The  root  differs  from  the  stem  in  the 
irregularity  of  its  romificaiions,  la  the  want  of  a  central  pith,  in  the  want  of  buds,  in  the 
want  of  scales  or  of  scars  to  indicate  their  former  presence,  and  in  the  want  of  e tomato. 
The  axis  of  the  root  giving  oS  branches,  these  finally  subdivide  into  fiMia,  which  are 
little  bundles  of  annular  ducts,  or  sometimes  of  spiral  vessels  incased  iu  woody  fiber,  and 
covered  with  a  lax  cellular  intwumenL  The  apex  of  each  fibril  is  sometimes  called  the 
monmote:  it  consists  of  extremely  hue  cellular  tissue,  and  has  the  pnuterty  of  abaorbing 
flui^  with  great  rapidity,  thus  subserving  the  nouriahment  of  the  plant.  See  Ehdob- 
HOSB. — Aerial  roots  occur  in  soma  plants,  as  in  some  epkiltytei,  the  banyan,  mangroves, 
etc ;  by  which  notuishmeut  is  derived  from  the  air,  in  addition  to  that  obtained  through 
the  leaves  and  bark,  or  by  which  the  branches  seek  to  connect  themselves  anew  with 
the  ground  for  support  and  nourishment;  and  many  plants,  as  willows,  produce  adven- 
titious roots  very  readily,  when  any  portion  of  tiie  stem  or  braDch.  is  imbedded  iu  moist 
soil,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  for  their  artificial  propagation. — The  central  axis  of 
many  roots  goes  deep  into  the  ground  in  a  tapering  manner,  forming  what  is  called  a 
tap-root;  other  roots  have  the  descending  axis  very  short,  and  arc  calleil  fhrou*.  The 
roots  of  some  plants  i^read  verr  widely;  those  of  others  occupy  a  very  limited  space. 
Roots  of  coniferous  trees  and  palms  are  very  small  when  compared  with  the  appcaranco 
of  the  tree  above  ground. — Tap  roots  sometimes  assume  a  conical  form,  as  in  the  car- 
rot; others  are  variously  developed  in  thiokn^  at  the  upper  part,  as  in  the  turnip  and 
radish.  Tubers  (q.v.),  bulljs  (a.  v.),  and  corms  (q.  v.)  are  peculiar  developments,  evidently 
intended  to  secure  a  store  of  nourishment  for  the  plant,  but  which  also  are  very  fre- 
quently avidlable  for  the  use  of  man. — Esculent  roots  are  numerous,  and  many  roots 
also  contidn  secretions  either  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  more  abundant  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  become  therefore  useful  in  medicine  or  in  the  arts,  while 
some  are  very  poisonous.  The  roots  used  for  food,  besides  the  tubers,  bulbs,  and  corms 
above  mentioaed,  are  generally  those  which  are  thick  and  fleshy.  The  plunts  to  which 
they  belong  are  of  very  different  genera  and  orders — some  of  the  natural  order  erueiferc; 
as  the  turuip  and  others  of  the  genus  brasaica — some  of  the  order  cken^iodiaeem,  as  beet 
and  mangold  wurzel — some  of  the  order  umbeU\fer<x,  as  the  carrot,  parsnip,  etc. — some 
of  the  order  l^minota,  as  the  pacAifrhko$  angulatus,  which  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  P.  trilobut,  which  is  cultivated  in  Cochin  China.  In  many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  plants,  particularly  the  algte,  there  is  no  root  whatever,  although  tfie 
plant  is  often  attaclied  by  a  base. 

BOOT,  in  philology,  is  Uiat  part  which  is  c<»nmon  to  a  gronp  of  allied  words— the 
germ  out  of  which  they  have  all  sprang.  It  is  arrived  at  by  taking  away  the  formative 
parts — the  suffixes  and  affixes,  and  reversing  any  change  tlwt  their  presence  may  have 
caused.  Thus,  in  co-in-cwi-ence,  the  root  syllable  is  eid,  the  primary  form  of  which  ui 
LaL  is  cad,  to  fall.  It  is  seldom  that  this  analysis  can  be  successfully  performed  with 
only  one  lauruage;  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  root,  the  corresponding  words  in  all  the 
langua^  of  the  same  family  must  he  compared.  Thus,  in  the  Eng.  words  stow,  Aw- 
tory,  hatoriaal,  hUiorieaOy,  hutor  woqld  seem  to  be  the  root ;  but  by  comparing  the  Greek 
with  the  Lat.  and  Sanskrit,  we  airive  at  a  syllable  tid,  meaning  to  see  or  know,  of 
which  the  Eog.  (to)  wit  (wist)  is  only  another  form.  And  even  then  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  original  and  most  stoipte  form.  Thus,  Eng.  y^,  Lat.  Jvffum, 
come  from  the  syllable  jug,  to  join,  seen  in  Lat.  fw(n)go,  Qr.  zeugo;  and  this  ml^t  be 
rested  m  as  tiie  root,  were  there  not  a  simpler  form,/u,  preserved  in  Sans.,  and  hav- 
ing the  meaning  of  mingling  or  being  together;  this,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  pri- 
mary root,  gives  rise  to  the  two  secondary  roots  or  modifications,  jug,  to  join,  and  yudh, 
to  fight  (i.e.,  to  loin  battle). 

The  roots  of  the  Aryan  languages  are  always  mono^llablc,  as  to  go;  ^  to  go; 
ad,  to  eat;  votk,  to  speak;  sfor,  to  strew.   Th^  an  divwble  jlptp  ^o(^^^(tf^one 


expreaslng  gome  action  or  general  property,  as  in  the  tostaoces  dow  given;  the  other 
indicating  relative  position,  as  ma,  here  or  me;  ta,  there  or  that.  The  one  class  are 
called  predieaUve  roots;  the  other  pronominal  (see  Pronoun,  Psepoutioh).  They  all 
expressed  primarily  some  physical  notion  or  relation  palpable  to  the  senses;  Init  from 
these  the  tnuisition  to  the  impalpable  conceptions  of  the  mind  is  natural  and  obvious; 
thus,  vuf,  to  see,  served  also  for  to  know.  The  notion  expressed  by  a  root-word  is 
always  of  a  very  eenerol  kind;  hut  by  a  variety  uf  expedients,  such  as  lengthening  the 
Towel,  reduplication  of  tlie  syllable,  prefixing  and  affixing  letters  and  syllables  (many  of 
which  at  least  are  evidently  pronominal  roots),  and  composition  with  other  predicative 
routs,  one  germ  gives  rise  to  a  whole  group  *of  words  expres^ve  of  the  specific  applica* 
.  tions  of  the  generic  idea.  Thus,  from  the  root  «pM  or  tpni  (iu  Gr.  iJeep),  to  look,  have 
'spnmg  a  numerous  family  of  words  in  the  English  and  other  kindred  tongues: 
(Uapiw  (to  look  down  upon),  $pite  (through  Fr.  aitpU),  retpite,  respeeiabU,  fUJpiMm,  pn»- 
peet,  inspect,  avspices,  speculum,  tpecUt  (i.e.,  the  appearance  or  individual  form,  as  opposed 
to  the  kind  or  genus),  wpi^,  etc. 

Boots,  in  the  Aryan  languages,  never  enter  into  speech  in  their  pure  and  simple  form; 
to  make  them  words,  tliey  almost  always  take  on  the  addition  of  a  pronominal  element. 
Thus,  the  reduplicate  root  eiorda,  having  the  sense  of  giving,  beoonies,  by  tlie  additimi  of 
mi,  my,  the  word  da^-nti,  I  j^ve;  eul,  to  speak,  by  affli^og  «  tfor  m,  tiiat),  becomes 
taia,  in  Lat.  Rw(eob),  voice  Oi.e.,  that  speaking).   800  Infuwhon. 

It  requires  but  a  few  germs  to  produce,  by  the  processes  above  described,  the  most 
copious  vocabulary.  The  50.000  vords  of  the  Chinese  dictionaiy  are  formed  frtnn  450 
roots;  those  of  Hcorew  and  of  Saoakrit  are  reckoned  at  about  SOO;  and  there  are  prob- 
ably  not  many  more  in  Eoglisb  (see  Max  HlUlcr's  Lectures,  1st  series,  p.  252).  The  theo- 
ries as  to  the  origin  of  the  roots  themselves,  and  why  a  particular  thing  or  notion  should 
liave  become  associated  with  a  particular  sound  more  thaa  with  any  other,  are  noticed 
under  Philoix>ot  and  Obokatofcbu. 

BOOT,  is  algebra,  denotes  any  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  In  an  equation,  which 
will  render  bi>th  sides  q€  it  ulentical.  Bee  E<ivation,  Indeterhimate  PRCTiiEHs, 
Ibbeduciblb  Case,  etc  The  determination  of  tlio  roots  of  equations,  either  formally 
or  actually,  cmutitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  science  of  algebra,  while  the  nppmxt- 
mation  to  roots  of  those  equations  whose  degree  is  still  beyond  a  general  solution  (4th 
and  upward)  forms  almfist  a  separate  branch  of  itself.  Roots  are  divided  into  vaiious 
classes;  they  are  real  when  they  consist  of  numerical  quanUties  poritive  or  negaUve;  and 
imaginary  when  they  aasame  the  form  a-^b^^l. 

BOOT-jniDFW,  a  name  given,  not  to  any  wcll-dctcnnined  species  of  fungus,  but  to 
certiUn  mycelia,  which  infest  the  roots  of  peaches,  apples,  roses,  currants,  etc,  and 
cause  their  death.  The  tree  or  shmb  is  often  very  suddenly  cut  down,  from  apparently 
perfect  health.  The  roots  are  found  more  or  less  decayed,  and  covered  with  filmy  white 
threads.  The  mycelium  is  supposed  to  belong  to  species  of  polyponu.  In  some  plants, 
as  roses,  the  state  of  the  bark  ju3t  above  the  soil  is  believed  to  be  premonitory  of  tlie 
disease,  which  ,  may  .perhaps  then  be  arrested  by  wasliing.  with  a.solutiou  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  But  the  mycelium  Is  not  easily  destroyed,  Mid  a  tree  of  the  same  kind 
should  not  be  planted  whore  it  has  proved  fatal. 

X00T-PAKASIT£8,  plants  which  grow  upon,  and  derive  tbdr  nourishment  team,  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  Such  are  the  tiroom-rapea  {probanehem,  (q.v.),  species  of  theium, 
etc.,  and  the  raffleinat(fi.-v.),  with  other  rhizanih&x{c^.^.). 

BOOT-BIOGK,  or  Rbizohe  {rhitomn),  in  iKilany,  a  stem  running  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  partially  covered  with  soil;  sending  out  roots  from  its  lower  side,  and  leaf- 
buds  from  its  upper.  The  common  yellow  iris  affords  a  very  perfect  example  of  it. 
Many  ferns  have  rnot-etncks.  The  root-stock  is  often  regarded  as  a  creeping  root;  it  is 
really,  however,  not  a  root,  but  a  stem. 

ROOT,  Oeorob  Fkedkrick,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  partner  with  A.  Johnson  as  teacher 
of  music,  and  orgnnist  188&-48:  taught  music  In  New  York  1844-^;  in  1860  became  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  music  firm  of  Root  &  Cady.  He  has  composed  many  popular 
songs,  and  edited  numerous  books  of  sacred  mutdc,  which  have  been  widely  use^ 

BOFE  AKS  BO?E-ICAXIHa.  Ropes  are  usually  made  of  vegetable  fibers,  and  differ 
only  from  twine  in  their  much  greater  thickness.  Tlie  fiber  most  commonly  used  in 
Britfdn  is  hemp;  but  large  quantities  of  plnnlaln  fiber,  called  manills  bemp,  made  from 
the  leaf-stalks  of  fnvM  ^ttim,  are  also  employed,  eitpednlly  for  the  large  ropes  umd  for 
various  purposes  on  board  ships.  Ropes  con^  of  many  thicknesses  of  varn.  which  13 
spun  by  hand  in  places  called  rope-wnlks.  Tlie  opioner  has  a  large  bundle  of  the  fiber 
loosely  gathered  round  his  waist,  from  which  lie  pulls  out  a  few  fibers,  and  attaches 
them  to  a  hook  in  the  turning- weel  or  whirl,  which  is  stationary,  and  Is  worked  by  an 
assistant  Experience  teaches  him  what  numlwr  of  fibers  to  draw  out,  and  how  to 
twist  them  so  as  to  bold  firmly  on  to  the  hook.  lie  then  walks  slowly  backward  down 
the  rope-ground,  gradually  drawinc;  out  or  regulnting  the  pulling  out  of  the  fibers  so  as 
to  make  an  equal  yam,  which  receives  the  necessary  twist  fr<»n  the  whirl.  When  he 
has  got  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  another  spinner  talKS  the  yam  fmn  the  hook  of  the 
whirl,  and  fixes  it  to  a  reel,  which  Is  then  set  in  motion;  and  he  attaches  a  second 
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portion  of  hemp  from  his  owo  rappl j  to  the  hook,  and  proceeds  down  the  walk  as  the 
previous  one  had  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  spinner  gradually  walkfl  up  the 
ground,  carefully  guiding  lils  length  of  yam  as  it  is  wound  on  the  reel.  When  he 
reaches  the  reel,  it  stops,  and  he  waits  until  tlie  second  spinner's  length  is  completed. 
He  ihen  in  bis  turn  takes  it  off  tlie  hook,  and  twists  it  on  to  his  own;  and  the  reel 
being  ngain  started,  receives  the  additional  length  from  the  second  man,  and  so  on  until 
the  full  length  required  is  made  up.  Tlic  next  operation  is  called  warping,  and  consists 
in  stretching  out  the  number  of  yarns  required  for  a  rope.  These  are  all  slightly  twisted 
again  separately,  and  sti-otclied  to  an  equal  length.  Then,  if  they  are  intended  for 
tarred  roiies,  each  yarn  is  dniwn  separately,  elllier  lengthwise  or  in  a  hank,  through  a 
kettle  of  hot  tar.  The  superfluous  tar  is  removed  by  drawing  it  through  a  hole  lued 
with  oakum.  In  the  next  process,  called  laying,  two  or  more  yams  are  attached  to 
hooks  on  a  whirl,  so  that  when  it  is  turned  they  will  be  twisted  together  the  contraiy 
way  of  the  original  twist  they  recelred  In  the  first  spinning.  When  this  la  done  it  is 
called  a  strand.  Then  as  many  of  these  stmnda  as  are  required  for  the  rope  are 
stret^ed  at  full  lengtb,  and  are  attached  at  each  end  to  whirls.  One  of  the  whirU  has 
but  one  hook,  towMdi  all  the  strands  are  attached;  the  other  has  as  many  hooks  as 
there  are  strands,  one  always  being  central,  and  a  strand  is  attached  to  each.  The  whirls 
are  then  put  in  motion,  but  in  opposite  directions,  and  this  causes  the  outer  strands  to 
be  laid  with  great  rwularity  and  firmness  around  tlie  central  one.  Such  is  the  ordmarr 
process  of  rope-making;  but  machines  have  l>een  Invented  which  produce  ropes  with 
such  mathematical  precision  that  the  strength  of  the  rope  may  be  cuculated  with  great 
exactness.  Captain  Huddart  has  the  merit  of  effecting  these  improTements;  and  veiy 
few  applications  of  mechanism  are  more  beautiful  In  their  detaiu  than  those  which  be 
has  worked  out.  They,  however,  do  not  alter  the  principle  of  the  manufacture.  Within 
the  lust  few  years  a  great  improvement  has  been  patent«l  by  Hr.  Edward  Sang  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  IS  now  in  profitable  use  in  tlie  large  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
lueim.  Ropenr  comDany.  It  consists  of  a  machine  which  spins  the  yam  from  material 
supplied  u  before  oy  nand,  but  it  docs  away  with  the  long  walk,  and  can  be  used  in  a 
snuul  room. 

Irfuge  ropes  are  cither  what  fs  called  &iUe-1aid  or  haiMer-laid.  The  former  consist  of 
three  large  strands,  each  made  up  of  three  smaller  strands.  A  caUe-laid  rope  of  eij^i 
inches'  circumference  is  made  up  in  this  way  of  nine  strands,  each  containing  87  original 
yams,  or  altogether  888  yams,  A  hawser-laid  rope  consists  of  only  three  strands,  each 
containing  a  sufficient  number  of  yarns  to  make  up  the  required  thickness.  The  numerous 
lives  and  the  vast  property  depencfing  on  the  efficiency  of  ropes  employed  in  shipping  have 
caused  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  and  care  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  manufacture. 
One  veiy  great  improvement  of  modern  times  has  been  the  introduction  of  wire  ropes, 
which  are  now  extensively  used  in  ri^ng  shfpst  and  for  other  pumoses.  They 
are  generally  made  of  Iron  wire,  sometimes  but  not  always  nlvanizcd.  The  twisting 
is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  strancts  a  hempen  rope  are  laid 
togetlier. 

JtOQUE,  Badtt,  n  popular  satnt  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church  in  France,  who  is 
especially  considered  the  patron  of  those  sick  of  the  plague.  Of  his  history,  neverthe- 
less, few  particulars  have  been  preserved.  He  was  horn  of  a  noble  family  inMootpelier, 
early  in  the  or  at  the  end  of  the  18th  c. ;  and  having  uudertaken  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  was  surprised,  upon  his  war  thiongh  Italy,  br  an  outbreak  of  tne  plague  at 
Fiacenza,  where  he  devoted  liimsen  with  generous  zeal  to  the  care  of  the  victims  of  this 
pestilence.  Falling  sick  of  the  plague  himself,  and  abandoned  by  man,  he  contrived  to 
drag  himself  to  a  neighboring  wood,  where  a  dog  used  to  Uck  his  sores;  and  it  pleased 
God  to  restore  him  to  health.  He  returned  to  France;  and,  after  a  life  of  great  sanctity, 
died  at  Montpelier,  probably  In  1827. 

ROQUEPLAN.  JosBpn  feriENNB  Camille,  1802-M;  a  French  painter  who  com- 
menced to  exhibit  In  the  French  salon  in  1822,  and  whose  charming  style  at  once  fixed 
his  h^h  rank.  In  1827  the  "Marfe  d'Equinoxe."  afterward  engraved  by  Gelee,  and 
illustrations  of  Walter  Scott's  works,  gave  him  an  English  rq)utation.  The  "Amateur 
Antiquaiy."  painted  in  1884,  sold  in  18S8  for  80,000  franca.  Theophtle  Gautier  ranka 
him  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  French  pidnterB,  ctf  a  school  of  exquisite  finish 
and  Imth  to  nature,  much  followed  since  his  time.  His  latest  work  was  "Fillm 
d'Eve." 

BOXES,  RoM;  or  Lohbi.  a  decayed  t  of  Sinde.  stands  on  a  pieturesque  rocty  emi- 
nence, on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat  27°  88'  north.  Stcamera  ply  to  and  from 
Hyderabad.  Cotton  and  ulk  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  wares,  paper,  and  leather  are  manu- 
factured,   Pop.  '72.  8,B80. 

RORIC  FIGURES,  images  produced  by  breathing  on  glass  or  other  polished  sur- 
faces which  have  been  covered  by  some  olnect.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  in  1840,  called 
attention  to  the  subject  in  the  PhUonophical  Magantu.  MOser  of  KOnigsberp,  in  1842. 
made  a  communication  to  the  French  academy  through  M.  Regnault,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  whsn  two  bodies  are  very  near  each  other,  they  receive  impreasions  of  each  other's 
images,  or,  if  s  smnotti  surface  has  been  touched  by  another  body,  it  acquirca  the  pmp- 
•i^  of  predpltadng  Tapora,  which,  l)y  their  aotlOD,  cause  a^  li^^^^s^^^^l^Tes  to 
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the  surface  a  different  appearance.  These  roric  figures  are  often  caUed  by  the  Germans 
TiaveJiJlgwvn,  or  breath  ngures.  Wr.  Grove  has  called  tliem  molecular  impressions. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  produced  similar  effects  by  heat.  He  placed  gold,  silver,  and  brouze 
coins  and  medals  on  a  policed  heated  copper-plate.  After  cooUng  he  removed  the 
coins,  etc.,  and  exposed  the  plate  to  the  vapor  of  mercnry.  The  parta  whit^  bad  been 
covered  Ir^  gold  and  silver  coins  gave  the  most  distinct  impressions,  the  gold  more  than 
the  silver.  Bregnet,  a  French  watchmaker,  found  markings  on  the  extenorof  the  inner 
case  of  a  watch  reproduced  inversely  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  case.  Phenomena 
I  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  by  thousands,  but  the  explanations  vary,  as  probably 
do  the  causes;  there  sometimes  being  a  transfer  of  matter  from  one  body  to  the  olber, 
and  sometimes  a  molecular  change  in  the  surface  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  different  external  circumstapces.  There  is  always  a  molecular 
cfaangs  taking  place  on  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies;  the  very  constitution  of  matter  neces- 
ritates  it  The  molecules  of  all  matter  are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration :  often  there 
is  a  loss  of  substance  In  consequence  of  such  vibration;  but  when  there  is  no  loss  there 
is  necessarily  some  change  in  the  surface,  and  this  change  will  vary  with  the  material 
by  which  the  surface  is  covered.  A  gold  coin  will  exert  a  different  impression  from  a 
silver  one,  or  from  a  steel,  iron,  or  bronze  object;  and  a  woolen  or  silk  fabric  will  pro- 
duce a  still  different  effect.  The  surfaces  of  all  these  objects  are  constantly  throw  ing  off, 
it  mi^  be  Inflnltesimal,  particles  of  matter,  and  the  mntoal  action  between  two  surfaces 
must  TBiy  vlfh  tlie  relanve  properties  of  those  surfaces.  The  surface  of  a  pleoe  of  pol- 
ished steel  or  idlver  will  change  more  rapidly  In  a  heated  than  In  a  cool  room,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same;  and  also  faster  in  a.  light  than  in  a  dark  room.  The 
kinematlo  energy  of  the  surface,  and  therefore  its  change, '  will  vaiy  with  circum- 
Btances. 

SOB'QXrAL,  Sor^alug,  Balanoptera,  or  Php$alfU$,  a  genus  of  cetacea  of  the  some 
familv  (btUamidai)  to  which  the  Greenland  whale  belongs,  and  distinguished  by  having  a 
dorsal  fln,  which,  however,  is  not  large  In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  and 
is  pointed,  the  point  directed  backward;  and  also  by  the  form  of  the  liead,  which, 
instmd  of  having  the  upper  jaw  much  arched,  as  in  the  Greenland  whale,  has  it  In  tiie 
skdet<HL  nearly  straight,  the  plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone  being,  therefore,  much 
shorter,  while  along  the  throat  and  belly  are  many  longitudinal  folds,  allowing  of  the 
distention  of  tlic  integuments  so  as  to  form  a  great  pouca  for  the  reception  of  water  and 
prey,  to  be  afterward  sifted  by  the  plates  of  baleen.  For  a  long  time  these  folds  of  the 
throat  and  belly  were  a  pnzzte  to  natunUata,  but  their  use  seems  now  to  be  thoroughly 
ascertained.  The  fonn  »  more  elongated  tiiui  in  the  Greenland  whale,  and  as  the  girth 
of  the  largest  rorquals  bns  been  found  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  Greenland  whales,  the 
rorquals  appear  to  be  the  largest  of  the  cetacea,  and  indeed  of  nil  animals  at  present 
existing  in  the  world.  The  northern  rorqual  sometimes  rather  exceeds  100  ft.  in  length. 
Concerning  the  species  of  this  genus,  there  Is  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Some 
naturalists  confldently  assert  the  existence  of  several  species  in  the  northern  seas,  and  a 
genus,  tw^ucdtu  or  ^Uftalus,  has  been  couBtituted  distmct  from  bakmoptera,  the  largest 
species  bemg  referred  to  ^  former;  and  a  smaller  one,  said  not  to  exceed  25  ft.  in 
length,  and  known  as  the  pike  wAofs,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  mouth  to  that  of  a 
pike,  being  assigned  to  the  latter.  Other  naturalists  of  no  mean  reputation  doubt  If  the 
pike  whale  (paianojAera  rottrata  or  B.  fnuaeuluM)  is  anything  else  than  the  young  of  the 
great  northern  rorqual  (A  boopi),  (hejinrflih  or  rator-oiek  of whalers.  The  question  was 
supposed  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  F.  Knox  of  Edinburgh,  who  found  the 
number  of  vertehne  to  be  different  in  specimens  cost  upon  tlie  Scottish  shores ;  but  the. 
number  of  vertebra  ba&  been  found  so  different  in  other  specimens  examined  that  either 
this  must  be  a  comparatively  unimportant  character,  or  the  numl>er  of  species  must  be 
greater  than  hu  been  Bupp(»ed,  The  northern  rorqual  is  of  a  slate-gmy  color,  whitish 
Beneath.  It  Is  found  in  the  arctic  seas,  visiting  also  those  of  the  northern  temperate 
regions,  and  Is  not  very  unfrequent  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  When  it  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  blow,  it  does  not  lie  motionless,  as  tlie  Greenland  whale  usually 
does,  but  swims  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  in  blowing,  it  makes  t 
prodigious  noise.  Its  speed,  when  harpooned,  is  very  great.  Scoresby  mentions  at 
instance  of  one  carrying  out  8,000  ft.  of  line  in  a  minute.  It  is  not  easily  captured ;  anc 
whalers  dislike  it,  because  the  Greenland  whale  is  seldom  found  near  it,  while  its  owe 
value  is  Tuy  inferior,  owing  to  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  blubber,  and  the  short- 
ness and  Inferior  quality  of  the  whalebone.  It  is,  however,  an  important  object  of 
pursuit  to  the  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders,  who  wear  It  out  by  assailing  it  with 
weapon  after  weapon,  and  finally  divide  the  rooll.  Alarge  rorqual  yields  4.000  gallons 
of  oil. — The  rorqual  does  not  feed  so  exclusively  on  small  prey — acalcphs,  mollusks, 
etc. — as  the  Greenland  whale.  Its  gullet  is  much  wider,  ana  it  preys  much  on  fishes, 
the  shoals  of  which  it  follows  into  bays  and  estuaries,  devouring  them  in  multitudes. 
The  stomach  of  a  rorqual  has  been  found  to  contain  600  large  cod,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  pilchards.  One  which  frequented  the  firth  of  Forth  for  20  years  was  well  known  to 
the  fishermen  there,  and  much  detested  by  them.  It  was  at  last  stranded  at  Abercom  in 
1692.  It  was  78  ft.  long.— In  the  southern  seas,  another  species  of  rorqual  is  found  (B., 
B.t  or  P.  Au^/raUt),  which  has  a  long  dorsal  fln,  placed  fur^e|r  f^i^pni^^-|^^  |i^  th^ 
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nortlieni  rorqnol.  It  atteins  a  laise  size.  The  Boath  sea  whalers  do  not  care  to  panne 
IL   Its  range  seems  to  extend  to  tue  northern  hemisphere  in  the  Faclflc. 

ROSA.  EuFHBOSTHB  PASEPA,  1886-74;  b.  Edinhunch;  daughter  at  Qeoi^pAdes 
Bo^escu,  a  Wallschian  notdemaa,  and  Elizabeth  B^^uln.  8he  studied  under  Cres- 
centiui,  PanserDQ,  and  Bordogni,  aud  nmde  her  first  appearance  as  a  sioger  at  Malta 
under  the  name  of  Parepa.  tihe  made  her  deinU  in  London  in  1857.  and  lu  1S63  mar- 
ried capt.  Carrell,  who  died  two  years  later.  She  then  came  to  AmericH  and  appeared 
at  Irving  liall,  New  York,  in  1865.  in  1867  slie  married  Carl  Kosa,  the  Tiolimst,  with 
whom  in  1800  she  o^auized  on  English  opera  company,  which  performed  in  all  tlie 
larger  cides  of  the  United  States.  She  sang  at  the  Boston  peace  Jut)ilee  in  1869,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  opera  company  at  the  Khedive's  theater  in  Cairo  during  the 
winter  of  187^-78. 

ROSA,  Saiht,  1586-1617;  b,  Lima,  Peru;  the  onlj  American  saint  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurcli.  llcr.pnrents  were  originally  wealthy^  but,  having  kwt 
their  property,  were  supported  by  the  toil  of  their  daughter,  who  beoune  a  Dominican 
recluse.   The  canonization  of  St.  Rosa  was  in  1671  by  Clement  X. 

BOSA,  3AI.TAT0B,  was  b.  at  Renella,  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  in  161S.  His 
first  instructor  waa  Francesco  Fraacaziani,  who  had  married  liis  sistar.  Some  of  his 
landscapes  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Lanfranco,  who,  purcliaBing  tbem,  enabtedaud  encour- 
aged the  young  artist  to  pnrsue  his  studitfs.  He  became  a  pupil  Aniello  Falcooe,  a 
painter  of  baltte-pieces,  and  nftcrwnrd  of  Spagnolctto.  Having  gono  to  Rome  he  was 
employed  to  point  nn  altar-pit'ce  and  some  other  works  bv  the  Neapolitan  caniinal  Braa- 
caccl,  and  he  accompanied  prince  Carlo  de' Medici  to  Florence,  and  executed  several 
important  works  for  him.  He  finally  settled  in  Rome  in  1688,  and  died  there.  Sfcir. 
16,  1678.  Balvator  has  a  great  r^utation  as  a  painter,  and  he  owes  this  musly  to  his 
landscapes,  which,  tbougli  faulty  in  many  respecta,  arrest  attention  by  originality  in 
subject  ond  treatment,  being  genemlly  repreBentations  of  wild  and  savage  scenes,  exe- 
cuted with  a  freedom  and  decision  remarkably  appropriate.  Solvator  executed  numer- 
ous ctcliings,  higlily  cliaracteristic  of  his  peculiar  style. 

SOSA'CEA,  known  also  as  GrTTA  Roska.  and  Ac:^  Rosacea,  Is  a  diBCosc  whii^  usu* 
ally  first  nppt^rs  at  or  near  the  end  of  tbe  nom;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  confined  to  the 
nose,  while  In  others  it  extends  to  the  cheeks,  forehead,  chin,  or  even  to  the  whole  focc. 
The  skin  in  the  part  affected  assumes  a  deep  red  color,  which  usually  disappears  after  a 
time,  but  returns  cither  on  no  special  provocation,  or  in  consequence,  apparently  of 
some  gastric  disturbance,  and  after  a  time  liecomcs  permanent;  pustules  of  acne — a 
chronic  pustular  disease  of  tbe  shin — now  appear,  andthoiryellowBeeacootrastastrra^y 
with  tlie^  redness  with  wliich  they  are  sun-oundcd.  The  skin  of  the  diseased  part 
becomes  irregularly  swollen,  and  is'mnrked  with  blue  or  red  streaks,  caused  by  ctmges- 
tion  and  enlargement  of  the  capillaries;  the  whole  surface,  in  a  severe  case,  presenting 
a  very  disagreeable  and  repulsive  appearance.  This  affeetion  is  no  doubt  often  a  result 
of  intemperate  living,  but  it  may  occur  in  persons  of  regular  liabits  of  life.  Disorder  of 
the  digestive  system^is  bo  often  associated  with  it  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  combi- 
nation is  accidental,  and  the  skin  disease  mar  often  witii  great  probaUlity  be  referred  to 
gastric  (Usturbance  aa  the  exciting  cause,  ^he  disease  is  confined  almost  exclualTelj 
to  persons  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  and  women  are  especially  liable  to  It  about  tbe 
period  in  which  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "change  of  life"  occurs:  moreover,  it 
iins  occasionally  been  observed  to  be  hereditaTy.  The  genernl  treatment  consists  in  the 
administration  of  the  compoimds  of  iodine  and  mercury  (singly  or  conjoined)  in  altera- 
tive doses,  and  Donovan's  solution  has  been  especially  recommended;  and  a  nonrishing 
but  bland  and  noo -stimulating  diet  should  be  prencril)ed.  In  the  eariy  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease the  local  treatment  should  be  soothing.  Emollient  logons,  such  as  emulsion  of 
Utter  almonds,  cream,  glycerine,  tc. ,  maym  occasionally  used  durmg  the  day,  nod  in 
8e\'ere  aiscs  a  bread  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  face  at  night  When  tbe  affection 
becomes  indolent  the  emollients  should  bo  gradually  replacwl  by  stimulating  applies- 
tions,  such  as  Ea'.i  de  Cologne,  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcolrol,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  1  to  2  grains  in  the  pint;  and  at  a  still  later  stage  iodide  of  sulphur 
ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  15  grains,  or  a  scruple  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard, 
is  well  deserving  of  a  trial.  When  the  disease  is  of  longstanding  it  Bometimesdefiesall 
known  remedies, 

BOIACEA,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  contrtininG;  many  species  of  ^reat  use- 
fulness, and  many  that  are  in  the  highest  esteem  for  their  beauty.  It  contains  trees, 
shrubs,  wid  herbaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  cold  and  temperate  rcdons,  and  far 
more  abundant  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southei-n  licmisphere.  Within  tbe  tropics 
Uiey  are  chiefly  but  notexcliisivch'  found  in  elevated  situations.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, have  stipules,  and  are  either'simple  or  compound.  The  flowers  are  generally  her- 
maphrodite, out  someti-ncs  unisexual;  the  inflorescence  various.  The  calyx  Is  4  or  5 
lobed,  generally  5  lobed;  the  petals  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  occasion- 
ally wanting,  perigynons.  The  stamens  are  few  or  many,  arising  from  the  throat  of  the 
calyx;  the  ovary  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  there  arc  several  ovaries;  each  one* 
celled,  with  a  lateral  style;  or  a  numlwr  of  ovaries  are  united  bl^zlb  Si!ia9f@<34l0stili 
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the  ovules  eenerally  two  or  more.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  drupe;  sometimes  a  pome; 
Bometimea  follicular;  sometimes  an  acliceDium;  sometimts  a  licap  of  acbojiiin,  or  of  onc- 
Eceded  berriea;  sometimes  a  heap  of  achcenia,  covered  with  lliu  flesliy  tube  of  tlie  calyx. — 
This  natural  order  coDtalos  at  least  1000  known  species;  but  in  some  of  (bo  genera,  as 
roaa  and  rttbut,  the  determination  of  tlie  species  is  attended  with  great  difQculty,  and 
varietlea — sometimes  reckoned  species — arouumerous. — The  order,  as  geucrallj  received. 
Is  divided  iuto  u  number  of  suborders,  soveral  of  which  liavo  by  some  botanists  been 
elevated  tu  the  rank  of  distinct  orders,  as  aii^gdatea,  pomaeea,  aangutsorbfcg.  Ece  also 
Robe,  Rdbus,  Strawbekut,  Potentilla,  loitKESTiL,  Agmmont,  Gecm,  Spui^, 
Cuseo,  etc. 

ROSAMOND,  usually  called  Fair  Rosamond;  daughter  of  Walter,  lord  Clifford. 
She  was  tlie  favorite  mistress  of  Henry  11.,  who  is  reported  to  have  secreted  her  in  a 
labyrinth  nt  his  palace  of  Woodstocli,  where,  according  to  some  writers,  she  wus  dis- 
covered and  polsuoed  by  the  queen  Eleanor.  This  stoiy  is  not  supported  by  historj', 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  slic  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  in  Oxfordshire,  about 
1173.  Her  two  sous  by  Ileniy  II.  were  William  Longsword,  carl  of  Salisburj-,  and 
Gec^rey,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  She  was  buried  la  the  churcli  of  Godslow,  opposite  to  the 
higli  altar,  where  her  body  remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed,  by  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  1191. 

ROSA,  MONTE.    See  Mokte  Roba,  ante. 

BOSA'BIO,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  l^public,  on  the  li^t  bank  of  tho  Parana,  170  m. 
n.  w.  from  Buenos  Ayres.  310  tn.  hy  river.  It  ia  the  most  important  town  on  the  Furana, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  iu  population  and  commerce.  The  custoc:B  duties  amount  to 
considerably  over  £140,000  a  year.  In  1874  tlie  value  of  merchandise  imported  direct 
was  97,046,400;  of  the  exports,  $2,101,100,  of  which  $1.070,540 consisted  of  wool,  bides, 
etc.,  sent  to  tlic  United  Slates.    Pop.  above  40,000. 

BOSABY  OF  TRK  BLEraES  VlllOnr  KABY  (Lat.  rMarivm,  a  chaplct  of  roses),  tho 
name  given  to  a  very  popidar  form  of  prayer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Tlio  name 
rosary  has  been  Toriously  traced  cither  to  the  title  "  Mystical  Rose."  one  of  the  titles 
under  which  the  Blessecf  Virgin  is  addressed  in  tlie  litany  of  Loretto  (q.v.),  or  to  St. 
Rosalia's  wreath  of  roses,  well  known  iu  sucred  art,  or  to  the  beads  being  originally 
made  commonly  of  rosewood.  The  origin  of  the  devotion  itself  is  popularly  traced  to 
St.  Dominick  (q.v.);  hut  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  characteristic  feature,  the  use  of 
heads  as  a  means  of  reckoning  the  number  of  repetitions  of  a  certain  prayer,  is  of  far 
greater  antiquity.  See  Beads.  Palladius  tells  of  the  abbot  Paul,  whose  daily  practice 
It  was  to  repeat  the  Paternoster  800  times,  that  lie  used  r  number  of  small  pebbles  to 
secure  a  correct  enumeration,  dropping  one  of  these  into  his  lap  at  each  repetition. 
Later,  a  string  of  bends,  worn  round  tlie  neck,  and  called  bdUdum.  was  substituted.  As 
the  same  use  of  beads  exists  among  the  Molummedans,  some  writers  have  traced  the 
Roman  Catholic  practice  to  a  Mohunmedan  origin;  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the 
practice  existed  among  Christians  before  the  time  of  Kohammed.  Originally,  the 
prayer  so  repeotcd  was  the  Lord's  Prayer;  b-jt  when,  in  the  Ilth  and  13th  centuries,  the 
so-called  Angelical  solutation.  "Hall,  Mar)'!"etr.,  became  a  frequent  form  of  prayer,  it 
was  added  to  the  "Our  Father;"  and  it  seems  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  rosary  in  its 
present  form  was.  if  not  devised,  at  least  fully  introduced  and  pronagaied  by  St.  Domi- 
nick.  The  rosary,  although  called  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  series  of  fifteen 

Ftrnyers,  founded  on  tlie  chief  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and  pamon  of  our  Lord, 
nterspersed  with  repetitions  of  the  "Our  Father,"  the  "Hiiil,  Mary !" and  the  doxology. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  each  of  which  contains  five  so-caJled  mysteries,  connected 
with  onr  Lord's  incamntion  nnd  pnblic  mission  on  earth,  his  passion  snd  death,  his  res- 
unrection  nnd  ascension,  and  tlie  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Eaci)  of  tbese 
parts  thus  contains  five  mysteries  (called  also  "decades"  from  the  ten  "Hatl,  Miiries") 
consisting  of  (1)  a  "medlution."  briefly  propoaing  the  mystery  which  is  to  be  meditated 
upon;  (2)0110  "Our  Fatlier;"  (8)  two  "Had,  Maries;"  (4)  one  doxology;  (6)  a  prayer 
be^ng  for  the  special  grace  or  fruit  appropriate  to  the  particular  myste^.  The  whole 
rosary,  therefore,  consists  of  15  mvateries  or  dfvades,  nnd  thus  comprises  15  "Our 
Fathers"  nnd  "  Doxolopies."  and  150  "  Hail,  Maries."  The  devotion  of  the  rofary  lakes 
several  forms.  The  "Greater  Rosary"  ciinsists  of  tho  rocilation  of  tlie  whole  fifteen 
mysteries  or  decades,  with  their  coinponeut  prayers.  The  "  Lesser  Rosary"  consists  of 
one  of  tho  tliree  parts,  or  of  five  mysteries  or  decades.  The  "Living  Rosary"  is  recited 
l>r  an  ossodation  of  fifteen  individuals,  each  of  whom  eognges  to  sny  daily  one  mystciy. 
When  rerfted  publicly,  tlie  prayers  are  repeated  alternately  by  the  priest  or  other  person 
presiding  at  prayer,  and  by  the  congregation.  There  is  a  form  of  the  iwary  common 
m  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany,  in  which  tlic  substance  of  each  "mysteiy''  is 
condensed  into  a  short  prayer  of  three  or  four  words,  which  are  appended  to  the  "Hail, 
Mary!"  and  thus  serve  perpetually  to  recall  the  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  person  pray- 
ing vocally.  The  rosary  hiw  been  sanctioned  nnd  recommended  by  numlwrless  popes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  indulgences  (q.v.)  have  been  granted  to  personar 
reciting  it  with  proper  dispo^ions.  It  is  regarded  by  Roman  Cathoncs  as  one  of  their 
most  excellent  forms  of  prayer,  and  as  placing  tlie  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
on  its  true  footing— that  of  a  deroUon  to  t£ie  iucatnatlon  and  death  of  her  Son,  Jesas 
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ClK'ist.  It  is  expressly  recommended  for  Uie  poor  and  tlie  ignorant;  and  flicre  are 
instructioas  Epecklly  desigued  for  tlicse  classes.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  combine 
prayer  of  the  mmd  with  prayer  of  the  lips. 

The  mechanical  lustruincnt,  so  to  speak,  of  this  dcTotion  is  also  called  by  the  name 
TOSUTT.  It  consists  of  a  string  of  beads,  equal  in  number  to  the  "Our  Pathers"  and 
"  Hall,  Maries"  wliich  are  recited  In  the  rosary — the  "  Our  Father"  beads  being  of  a 
larger  size— one  of  which  is  passed  through  tbe  fingers  at  each  recitation  of  the  pra^-er, 
and  thus  secures  the  person  praying  from  errors  of  memory.  The  beads  are  of  vanous 
mat^jrial — berries,  wood,  stone,  ivory,  metal,  etc.,  ^nd  arc  often  of  costly  workmanship, 
and  of  considerable  Intrinsic  value.  They  are  blessed  for  the  use  of  the  people  by  the 
pope,  by  bishops  and  superiors  of  religious  orders,  and  by  others  having  spedal  power 
for  the  purpose. 

B08AS,  Don  Juan  Makuel,  president  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  b.  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1793,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Asturias.  He  entered  the  army 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  lS3i>  rose  to  he  governor  or  capt.gen.  of  his  native  province, 
then  in  federal  union  with  Entre  Rios,  Corrientcs,  and  Santa  F£.  He  showed  great 
coatage  and  capacity  in  subduing  the  disaffected  Indians,  and  internal  peace  being  thus 
aeciir^  he  .turned  his  alteation  to  the  state  of  tlie  confederation,  which,  in  1835,  was 
falliag  to  pieces  by  ths  feebleness  of  its  governments.  A  single  president  was,  upon  his 
recommendation,  elected  for  the  whole  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Rosas.  His  residence  was  to  be  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  this  state  were  introsted  tlie 
external  relations  of  the  confedenttion,  and  the  management  pf  the  more  important 
functions  of  the  executive.  Intestine  commotion  suhsided  under  his  rule,  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  ooontiy  were  developed,  and  foreign  commerce  xapldly  incmsed.  Tlie 
other  states,  however,  became  jealous  of  the  growth  and  power  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  and 
Rosas  was  accused  of  a  design  to  extend  and  uphold  the  undue  predominance  of  his 
state,  and  to  eive  his  native  city  a  monopoly  of  tho  trade  of  tbe  river  Plate  In  the 
execution  of  tTiis  design,  he  sou^t  to  compel  Faraway  to  join  the  confederation.  IIub 
involved  Rosus  in  a  war  with  Brazil,  iii  ^vhich  his  troops  were  outnumber^,  yet  he 
obstinately  kept  up  the  struggle  for  five  years.  An  attack  on  Montevideo  was  also 
rendered  necessary  ny  his  policy;  but  England  and  France  interfering  for  tho  protection 
of  that  city,  Rosas  was  again  defeated;  yet  he  managed  to  resbt  tbe  allied  forces  from 
1845  to  1850.  His  rule  had  by  tliis  time  become  so  oppressive  and  intolerable  Uiat  the 
6tU>ject  states  revolted,  and  selected  don  J.  J.  Urquiza  as  tlieir  president  and  general 
A  battle  ensued  at  Monte-Coscros,  Feb.  8,  1853,  when  Rosas's  forces  were  put  to  fli^t 
Urquiza  entered  Buenos  Ayres  as  president  of  the  confederation;  and  Rosas,  who  wa.^ 
compelled  to  flee,  obtaiued  a  refuge  in  England,  in  which  country  he  for  the  most  part 
resided  till  his  death  in  March,  1877. 

BOS'CIUB,  QuiNTUs,  was  b.  at  Solonium,  a  village  near  Lanuvium,  and  rose  to  be 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ia  Rome.  So  much  w>is  he  admired  that  many  of  the  Roman 
aristocracv  befriended  him,  and  the  dictator  Sulla,  aa  a  token  of  favor,  preseatbd  him 
with  a  gold  rin^^  tbe  symbol  of  the  equestrian  order.  Among  his  most  admiring  uid 
Affectionate  patrons,  Roeclus  also  numbered  Cicero,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  received  lessons  In  the  art  of  elocution  from  the  great  comedlaOt  and  even  in 
later  life  used  to  make  trials  of  skill  with  his  instructor  as  to  which  of  them  rendered  a 
thought  most  clearly  and  efiectively^the  orator  by  his  diction,  or  the  comedian  by  his 
gesticulation.  Bo  sensible  was  Roscius  of  the  distinction  he  enjoyed  iu  sharine  the  inti- 
macy, and  even  the  friendly  emulation  of  the  great  orator,  that  be  came  to  look  upon  his 
art  as  obe  of  no  small  Importance  and  dl^ty,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on.  the  comparative 
methods  and  merits  of  eloquence  and  acting.  Cicero's  fricndsliip  was  of  use  to  him  in 
another  way,  for  on  his  being  sued  at  law  by  C.  Fannius  Chsrea  for  the  sum  of  50.000 
sesterces,  Cicero  defended  him  before  the  judex  Fiso  (probably  68  B.c.)in  his  extant  ora- 
tion Pro  Q.  Jtoacio  Comado.  He  died  62  B.C.,  having  attained  such  [>erfection  in  his 
peculiar  art  that  to  be  a  "Roecius"  became  synonymous  with  pre-eminence  in 
every  profession,  and  leaving,  like  bis  famous  contemporary,  .^^pus  Uie  tragedian,  an 
inimeuse  fortune,  realized  upon  tho  stage. 

ROSOOB,  Hbnbt  Ekfield,  b.  London,  1888;  educated  at  University  college,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Heidelberg,  where,  in  association  with  Bunsen,  he  published  several  memoirs 
on  chemical  subjects.  He  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  in  Owens  college,  Manchester, 
since  1857.  Among  his  works  are  BSmtmUsry  Laaoru  in  ChmiMry,  1866;  and  Leeiwret 
on  Spectrum  Analym,  1867.  He  was  assodate  editor  with  Htuley  and  Balfour  Stewart 
of  ftfacmillan'e  Science  Primer. 

BD800E,  William,  the  eminent  historian  of  Lorenzo  de'  Hedid  and  LeoX.,  was  b. 
near  Liverpool  on  March  8,  1758.  His  father  was  a  market-gardener,  whose  assistant  in 
this  business  he  became  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
a  common  school.  In  this  occupation  he  contiaued  for  aixmt  three  years,  during  whicli 
his  fondness  for  reading  developed  itself;  and  in  1769,  after  making  trial  for  a  year 
of  a  book-seller's  shop,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  at  Liverpool,  where,  in  1774,  being 
admitted  an  attorney  of  tbe  court  of  king's  bench,  he  began  to  practice  on  his  own 
account.  During  all  this  period  he  asdduously  cultivated  hii  mentalj)owers,  turning 
his  attonU<m  to  the  classics,  and  especially  to  the  ItaliMi  IuiS^|{^|^l^^F@^|(|nl7ia 
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he  llrst  appeared  in  print  as  the  author  of  a  pocra;  nntl  in  1777  a  collection  of  some  of 
Lis  earlier  pieces  was  published,  containing  his  first  protest  a^^oinst  the  slave-tmde,  of 
which,  throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent.  In  1796  was  published  the  first 
Tolume  of  ins  14/9  of  Loremo  Medid,  called  the  Mugmjiant,  which  had  beeu  bCOTH 
many  years  before,  and  In  the  composition  of  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  collec- 
tion for  him  of  valuable  m:iterials  in  Italy,  from  sources  in  print  and  manuscript,  by  his 
friend  Mr.' Clarke.  The  success  of  this  woric  was  extra  ordinary,  and  it  at  once  estab- 
lished his  literary  reputation.  The  work  was  received  with  the  highest  approbation  by 
those  who  were  best  able  to  nppretiate  its  merits,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
especially  in  Italy;  it  went  through  sevcnil  editions,  and  was  translated  into  GcrinaD. 
French,  and  Italiaa.  In  1805  appeared  his  second  great  work,  the  I^e  and  PojUifieate 
<^  Leo  X.,  for  which,  with  the  flMistaiicQ  of  otifcrs,  he  had  hcen  collecting  materials  for 
many  3x-ars.  Tlils  work  also,  which,  like  the  former,  appeared  succcssiv^y  in  Oerman, 
Frcncli,  and  Italian,  was  received  with  much  commeudnlion  by  the  most  impartial 
Judges,  tliough  its  tone  and  spirit,  especially  with  reference  to  the  reformation,  was 
severely  criticised  by  others. 

Koscoe  at  one  time  had  thoughts  of  adopting  the  bar  as  a  profesnoD ;  but  about  the  - 

f-ear  1800,  he  became  partner  in  a  Liverpool  bai&,  a  step  whfch  involved  htm  eventually 
n  great  jjecuniary  embarrossmenl  In  1806  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liver- 
pool in  the  whig  interest,  and  bad  the  gratification  of  takingjmrt  in  tlie- abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  but  did  not  again  come  forward  after  tlie  dissolution  in  1807.  He  was, 
throughout,  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  war  with-France,  against  which  he  published 
several  pamphlets,  and  was  on  all  points  the  advocate  of  liberal  opinions.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  Liverpool  royal  institution,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
literature,  and  patron  of  Iheflne  arts.  Etoseoe  died  at  Liverpool,  June  80,  1881.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  be  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study  of  tx>tany,  and  in  honor 
of  him  a  rare  genus  of  monandriau  plants  received  in  1826  the  name  Bom)ea. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  co.  in  n.e,  Michigan,  crossed  by  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw 
railroad;  drained  by  the  s.  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  and  by  the  Muskegon  and  Titiba- 
wassee  rivers;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1450.  The  surface  Is  uneven  and  nearly  covered 
with  forests,  principally  of  pine  trees;  the  soil  is  poor.  It  has  many  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Higgins's  and  Houghton's,  the  hitter  being  11  m.  long.  Co.  seat,  Ros- 
commou. 

KOSCOKXOir,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  in  tlie  e.  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  and 
iMunded  on  the  e.  by  the  river  Shannon,  is  60  m,  long  from  n.  to  s.,  by  40  m.  from  c.  to 
west.  Area,  607,691  acres,  of  which  440,622  are  arable.  Bop.  '71,  140,670.  7^7  per- 
sons speak  Irish  only.  Nuraljer  of  pupils  on  the  roll  of  tlic  national  schools  in  Dee., 
1876,  II2,6*j4  (of  whom  82,186  wure  Roman  Catholics).  Number  of  emigrants  from  Ros- 
common between  1851  and  1871,  62,299.  The  surface  of  Roscommon,  which  belongs  to 
the  central  plains  of  Ireland,  is  level,  with  uadulatiuns  rising  in  the  s.  into  the  SUcve 
Bawn  range,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  867  ft.'  in  height;  and  on  the  n.,  into  the  Cur- 
lew mountains,  of  whicli  Slievo  Curkagli  attains  a  height  of  1098  feet.  Its  prindpal 
rivers  are  the  Sliannon  (q.v.)  and  the  buck.  Roscommon  communicates  by  means  of 
tlie  Midland  Great  Western,  and  the  Soutliern  and  Western,  and  Northwestern  railways, 
with  all  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  In  geologicid  structure  it  belongs  to  the  central 
limestone  formation,  in  some  districts  of  which  the  sandstone  protrudes.  The  soil  in  the 
ceotral  district  is  in  general  light,  but  fertile,  and  affords  the  finest  sheep-pasture  in  Ire- 
land— ^the  celebralc(r"plain  Boyle,"  Some  portions  also  contain  a  rich  and  fertile 
loam,  which  produces  good  cereal  crops;  but  the  chief  industry  of  the  Roscommon 
fanning  population  H  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  especially  the  former. — The 
county  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manufacture  worthy  of  mention.  The 
chief  towns  are  Roscommon  (q.v.),  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Elphin,  Strokestown.  BalHnasIoe 
and  AtbloQC  lie  upon  the  border,  and  are  partly  within  this  county.  Roscommon,  in  the 
ante-English  period,  was  the  country  of  the  septa  of  MacDeniiOl,  O'Daly,  O'Kelly,  and 
above  all,  O'Cunor,  of  which  there  were  two  branches,  that  of  the  O'Conor  Roe  (red), 
and  that  of  O'Conor  Don  or  Dhan  (brown).  The  present  Tcpresentntive  of  the  O'Conors, 
the  O'Conor  Don.  Is  one  of  the  yvry  few  Irish  princes  who  liave  succeeded  to  the  heredi- 
tary estates  of  their  ancestors. 

Roscommon  sends  two  members  to  the  imperiid  parUment.  It  possesses  a  vast  num- 
bcr  of  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  period,  rnths,  etc. ;  a  portion  of  a  round  tower  at  Oran, 
several  remains  of  strong  castles  of  the  English  period,  and  some  fine  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
of  which  Boyle,  Roscommon,  Tulsk,  and  Clonsnanville  arc  the  principoL 

SOSCOKKOV,  the  capital  and  assize  t.  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  Ireland,  in  the 
middle  of  the  county,  96  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Dublin,  The  pop.  in  '61,  was  3,689;  in  '71, 
2.875.  Of  the  inhabitants  leas  thui  800  are  Protestants.  Roseommon  dates  from  the 
ISlh  c.,  when  it  arose  amund  a  Dominican  abbey,  founded  by  the  O'Conor  in  1367,  and 
a  castle  built  soon  after  by  sir  Robert  de  Ufford,  the  remtdns  of  both  of  which  structures 
still  exist.  Roscommon  £b  a  market-town,  in  which  corn  is  the  principal  commodity. 
It  hns  scarcely  any  manufacture,  and  litUe  commercial  enterprise  of  any  kind.  It 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  wa£ disfranchised  at  the  union.  Two 
newspapers  are  ouUished  here,  ^^ri 
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ROSCOMMON,  WekTWobth  DILLON,  Earl  of,  lGG4r^:  b.  Irclanti;  nephew  of  the 
earl  of  StrafFord;  retired  to  the  continent  after  the  impeachment  of  lua  uncle.  After  the 
restoration  be  held  various  court  positions,  married  a  dausliter  of  the  eari  of  Burlhigtcn, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Ho  wotG  an  Emay  en  Trait^ated  Verte;  Ihraee't  AH 
of  Hfetrg  TrandtUed  into  EngUah  Blank  Verse,  and  a  cwlection  of  prologues  and  epilogues 
to  plays.   He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

B080EEA',  n  market  t.  of  the  co.  of  Tippcmr}',  In-lnnd,  04  m.  s.w.  by  w.  from  Dub- 
lin, with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Great  Southern  r.nd  Western  rail- 
■nay.  The  pop.  in  1861  was  8.543;  in  1871,  3,092.  Of  lliis  number  470  were  Protestants 
of  the  Episcopal  cliiirch.  Roscrca  is  a  very  ancient  town,  dating  back  to  the  curly 
Cliristinn  period,  when  a  monastery  wae  built  upon  this  site  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  Tth 
century.  The  modern  town  is  tolerably  well-built;  tlic  Roman  Calholic  cbnrch  is  a 
handsome  strueture;  and  there  are  considcmble  remains  of  the  ancient  grcntneci  of  the 
placs — a  castle,  a  lofty  round  lower  80  ft.  high,  and  vaim  of  two  abl)eys.  The  only  man- 
ufacture is  coarse  woolen  cloth,  but  there  is  a  conKidcmble  market  for  agricullural 
produce.   There  are  aevcral  schools,  somo  with  endowments  of  ancient  date. 

X08E,  Bosa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rviaeea,  consisting  of  slinibs,  pen. 
erally  with  prickly  stems  and  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaves  terminating  in  a  single  leaflet; 
stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks;  the  calyx  0-fid,  its  tube  rontractcd  at  tliu  snmmit, 
and  flnally  becoming' fleshy,  and  forming  a  chief  piirt  of  the  fruit;  the  corolla  of  five 
petals;  the  stamens  numerous;  tlic  styles  sprinpng  from  lite  narrowed  tiiroat  of  the 
calvi,  free,  or  aggregated  into  a  cohima.  Tlie  flowers  arc  generally  of  tbe  red  lint 
well  known  as  ro»e-eolor,  but  sometimes  white,  more  mrely  yellow,  and  sometimes 
striped.  The  fruit  (hip  or  hep)  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  colored  tube  of  the  calyx, 
witbin  which  are  contained  many  ctehenia  (q.v  )  amid  prickly  hairs.  Tlie  species  are 
very  numerous,  evien  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  u  great  numlier  of  vunctira  do* 
vated  into  species.  There  is  no  g^txoB  of  plants  in  wiilch  the  limits  of  species  are  more 
difficult  to  define,  or  in  which  vanetica  are  more  apt  to  be  regarde(I  as  Bpecies.  In  With- 
ering's  British  Botany,  published  near  the  end  of  last  century,  only  five  BriliKli  species 
of  rose  are  given;  in  Hooker  and  Arnott' s  B7iti6h  F'lora,  19  Bpecies  are  recognized,  while, 
many  forms,  reckonetl  as  species  by  some  botanists,  are  noticed  as  mere  varieties 
Roses  are  natives  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  uf  its  colder 
regions,  even  to  Lapland  and  Hudson's  bay.  They  have  long  been  among  tbc  chief 
fiivoritesln  flower-gardens  for  the  beauty  and frngraocc  of  their  flowers;  and,  more  than 
any  other  flower,  emblems  of  everything  beautiful  and  delightful.  Countless  varieties — 
single  and  double — have  been  produced  ny  cultivation,  which  it  is  often  eslremcly  diffi- 
cult to  refer  to  their  original  species. — Among  tlie  ancients  the  rose  wsis  sacred  to  Erog 
or  Cupid,  and  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  was  accounted  tlie  emblem  of  ^oy_  and  love,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  prudence.  Its  opening  buds  arc  a  favorite  poetic  ima^'e  of  inno- 
cence and  purity. — Among  tbe  roses  best  known  to  tbe  ancients  was  the  Hi:kdi;i:d- 
LEAYED  BosB  {H.  cenHfoiia),  excelled  by  no  other  species  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  Il  is 
a  native  of  the  Cancasns,  and  lias  been  culiivatctt  in  gardens  from  very  ancient  times. 
Among  its  numberless  TnrieHes  are  the  Moss  "Rom,  the  calyx  of  which  sends  forili 
brancmng  excrescences,  so  that  it  seems  overgrown  with  mbsa,  the  flower — which  is 
only  known  as  a  double  rose — being  exquisitely  beautiful  and  frngi-ant;  the  Pbovkkce 
or  Ca^aqb  Rose,  one  of  the  inopt  couimou,  and  also  one  of  Iho  finest  roses:  the  small- 
flowered  BonauNDT  Rose.  etc. —  The  FnEKCli  Rose  (R.  GaUica)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of 
Europe.  Many  varietira  of  it  are  cultivated,  particularly  very  beautiful  double  ouea 
It  ia  distinguished  by  Its  hard  leaves,  which  have  a  peculiar  dryness,  and  its  much 
expanded  petals.  It  has  a  fainter  smell  tluin  R.  eentifolia,  but  its  petals  are  more 
astringent,  and  are  preferred  for  tlie  preparation  of  tinegar  of  roues  and  conserte  of  rotes. 
— The  Damascus  or  Damask  Robe  (B.  Bamateena),  a  native  of  Syria,  is  much  ciilti- 
Tated,  and  is  sometimes  called  tbe  Monthly  Rose,  which  name,  however,  ia  more  fre- 
quently given  to  the  China  rose. — The  MnsK  Robe  (72.  moscbata)  is  a  native  of  the  n.  of 
Africa  and  the  s.  of  Spain.  Its  flowers  have  n  strong  an<I  delightful  fragrance ;  they  are 
white,  and  disposed  in  rich  corymbs.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  tlie  ecd 
of  the  16th  century. — The  Doa  Rose  {R.  eaninn)  is  common  iu  Britain  and  thi-oughout 
^  Europe,  also  in  the  n.  of  Asia,  growing  in  ttiickcts  and  hedges.  It  varies,  even  in  awild 
state,  in  the  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  red,  pale,  or  while.  It  has  lone  straight 
^oota,  which  are  often  used  ss  stocks  for  ornamental  rose-trees,  other  kinds  of  roso 
being  budded  upon  them.  The  biirk  of  the  root  was  formerly  esteemed  of  peculiar  vir- 
tue in  preventing  fatal  consequences  from  the  bito  of  a  mad  dog;  whence  tbe  name  of 
tbe  species. — The  Villous  ItosE  (R.  viUom),  another  common  British  species,  has  the 
fruit  la^r  and  more  fleshy  than  the  dog  rose.  The  leaves  are  downy. — The  Field 
Bo8E  (B.  orwiUM)  is  common  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  la  woods  and  hedges.  It  has 
white  flowers.  It  Is  remarkaUe  itsr  its  trailing  habit  aifd  long  climbing  or  i>enduloa8 
twigs,  on  account  of  which  it  is  frequently  planted  and  trained  to  cover  walls  and  trel- 
lises. It  is  often  called  the  Atbshikk  Ross,  although  that  name  is  shared  b^'  another 
kind  of  similar  habit,  which  is  regarded  as  a  deciduous  variety  of  the  E'vbbqrekn  Rose 
{R,  aempervirent),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  These  often  make  shoots  of  20  ft.  in  a 
season.   Of  the  same  Ltabit  also  is  the  Many-  flowkbed  Sobb  UL  mvit^fiera),  a  native  uf 
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Clima  and  Japan,  a  very  fine  epedes.'  but  not  snfBciently  bardy  for  the  colder  parts  of 
Britain.— Very  differunt  in  babit  is  tlie  Scotch  Rose,  or  Buunet-lea^-sd  lioss  {R.  tpi- 
nosissima),  a  species  coramoo  on  h<;aths,  euuds,  nod  chalk  dowus,  ia  many  pitrts  of  Brit 
aia;  a  low  compact  biudi,  with  very  small  leaves  aud  flowers  It  is  ocaisionully  found 
ia  unfertile  altuiitioos,  so  dwarfed  in  size  as  not  to  measure  more  than  3  in.  from  the 
very  lip  of  the  root  lo  the  center  of  the  flower  (which  is  uudlminislied  in  size).  Many 
fine  double  rarieties  are  now  in  cuUivaClou.—^Tlio  Alfekb  Rosb  (R.  Alpiiut)  is  a  beniiliful 
ornament  of  the  Alps  aud  of  other  nmunuins  of  central  Europe,  remarkablt;  for  iti 
lluwcr-stalks  bending  down  in  an  arch  after  flowering.— The  Swxet  Bribr  Rosb  {S. 
Tubiginota)  is  a  busliy  speciea,  with  small  leaves  and  flowers,  a  native  of  Kitaio,  but 
mote  ornnmoD  in  some  ports  of  contiiicntR]  Envope,  growing  tn  open  biuby  peaces,  and 
remarkable  for  tite  sweet  balsamic  smell  of  its  leaves,  on  acoount  of  wbidi  it  is  much 
planted  in  hedges  and  slirubberies.  A  kindred  species  {R.  »uawolm$)  is  found  in  Nortti 
America. — The  Yellow  Rosa  (B.  Itttea),  a  native  of  Germany,  is  chiefly  remarka)>it!  fof 
tbuB  color  of  its  flowers,  which,  however,  have  a  dieazreeuble  bug-like  odor.  A  find 
variety  is  much  caltivated,  with  petals  yellow  exterauliy,  and  bright  red  on  the  inside; 
—The  Indian  Boob,  or  China  Rose  {R.' ludien.),  is  a  native  of  China,  was  thence  carried 
to  India,  and  is  now  also  common  in  Europe,  being  s  hurdv  plant  which  does  not  suf- 
fer from  the  frosts  of  winter  in  any  part  of  Britidn,  altiiougB  it  was  at  first  introducecl 
as  a  greeii-lKMiBe  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  importunt.  additions  recentlr  made  to 
our  flower-gardens  and  sluubberies;  flowering  not  only  in  the  middle  oi  summer, 
with  the  other  roses,  but  throughout  the  year,  even  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  mild.' 
It  is  now  very  common  throughout  Europe.  The  name  Mokthlt  Robe  is  often  given 
to  it  from  a  notion  that  it  flowers  every  mouth.  The  Noisette  Rose,  remarkabfe  for 
its  extremely  rich  corymbs,  and  the  Tka  Rose,  of  which  the  dried  leaves  have  a  fln& 
fnu;rance,  and  are  said  to  be  used  in  Cliina  for  flavoring  tea,  are  regarded  as  varieties 
of  It.  The  odor  of  the  flower  is  much  fainter  than  that  of  many  otuer  roses;  and  the 
bush  is  never  laise. 

Some  kinds  of  rose,  as  the  China  rose,  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  other 
kinds  by  layers.  The  finer  varieties  are  budded  on  stocks  of  some  commoii  kind. 
Many  of  the  kind^  require  much  pruning  and  attention  of  the  ^rdcner.  The  old 
shoots  are  cut  out,  and  the  young  wood  thinned  aud  shortened.  The  flowering  of  a 
rose-bush  may  be  retarded  by  cutting  it  clojoiy  down  late  in  spring,  and  it  will  blossom 
wlien  other  roses  have  disappeared.  Roses  grow  well  in  all  ordinary  soiln,  but  are  very 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  iuflueuces,  and  do  not  succeed  amid  the  smoke  of  towns. 

The  genus  loioea  has  been  separated  from  ?vsa  by  Lindtev,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
simple  leaves.    The  only  known  species  is  a  native  of  centrai  Asia. 


syrup,  and  other  preparations,  are  made  from  the  rapidlv  dried  petals  and  Imaa  of  the 
French  rose.  A  syrup  is  similarly  made  from  the  petals  of  the  hundred-leaved  rose;  and 
water  distilled  from  them,  rose  water,  is  employed  for  various  purposes  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  odor.  Roae  vinegar,  made  by  steejung  rose  petals  in  vinegar,  is  useful  as  an 
external  application  in  headaches,  for  dis^pating  unpleasant  smells  m  apartments,  etc 
Chruerte  of  rosea  is  made  of  the  petals  of  roses  pounded  with  sugar,  and  is  useful  as  ml 
astringent  iu  diarrhea  of  children.  Git  or  attar  (q.v.)  of  roses  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  perfumes. 

Rose  buslies  are  often  much  injured  by  a  spedes  of  aphis  (A.  rota),  n  small  green 
insect,  which  swarms  upon  the  leaves.  A  reddish  fungus,  pwctaSaroaei,  ofter  covers  the 
leaves  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

KOBE,  in  heraldry.  Tiie  heraldic  rose  is  drawn  in  n  conventionni  form,  and  never 
with  a  stalk,  except  when  expressly  directed  by  the  words  of  blazon.  Being  sometimes 
argent  and  sometimes  gules,  it  cannot  be  designated  proper;  but  when  blazoned  "barbed 
and  seeded  proper,"  Itla  meant  tiiat  the  Iwrlw  are  to  be  green,  and  the  seeds  gold  or  yel- 
low. The  rose  gules  was  the  tmdge  of  the  Plantagcnets  of  the  house  of  Lnncnstcr,  and 
the  rose  argent  of  that  of  York.  The  York  rose  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  rays 
as  of  the  sun,  and  termed  ro»e  en  tnleU.  As  a  mark  of  cadency,  the  rose  has  been  usec( 
as  the  difference  of  the  seventh  son. 

SOSE,  The,  a  popular  name  for  erysipelas  (q.v.),  which  is  also  known  as  St.  Anthony'* 
fire,  Ignia  Sacer,  etc. 

ROSE,  Henry  John.  1801-73;  graduated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1831; 
became  fellow  in  1834;  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1833;  rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  Bedford- 
shire, in  1887:  archdeacon  of  Bedford  in  1866.  He  edited  the  Eneydopcedia  Metropditana; 
translated  Neander's  HUtory  of  the  Chriatian  Religion  and  the  Church  during  the  First 
Three  Centuries.  3  vols. ;  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Speakefa  Commentary.  He 
published  The  Law  of  Moeee,  etc. ;  Uiatory  of  the  Christian  Church. 

ROSE,  Hugh  Jambs,  1795^1838;  b.  England;  educated  at  Trinity,  college,  Cam- 
bridge; ordained  deacon ;  and  became  in  1818  curate  of  Uckfli^ld,  Surrey,  and  in  1831  of 
Horsham,  Surrey;  in  1825  st^lect  preacher  at  Cambridge;  in  1826  chaphUn  to  bishop 
Howley.  nnd  prebendary  of  Chichester,  1837-83;  rector  ot  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  in  1830, 
and  of  Fairstead  and  Werley  in  1833,  eoon  leaving  the  last  for  St  Thomas,  Southwark. 
In  1883  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  of  llie  university  of  Dublin;  in  i88l£l)u>lup 
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to  the  ardibiBhop  of  Canterbury;  in  1830  principal  of  King's  college.  London.  He  pub- 
lished ChrUtianity  Alteayt  Progrearive :  Notiee»ofth4  Motaio  Law;  Th»  €hvpAan  AMiiR§ 
^stem  ;  and  an  edition  of  Parkhurst  8  Greek  ftestieon. 

KOBE  ACACIA,  Bee  Robinia. 
SOSE  APPLE.   See  EuoENlA. 

BO  BE  BEETLE,  Cet0nia  awata,  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the  eeclion  pmiaaura,  of  the 
tribe  lamelUcorna,  and  not  distantly  allied  to  coclu^afets  and  to  the  true  beetles,  or 
tearabai.  It  is  a  common  British  insect,  about  1  in.  long,  of  a  ahluing  green  above,  cop- 
pery red  underneath,  with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its  perfect  state  it  frcqucals 
flowers,  particularly  the  rose;  in  its  larva  state  it  inhabita  rotten  timber,  the  roots  of 
Tines,  etc. ,  and  is  often  found  in  ants'  neets,  ^parenUy  feeding  on  the  smaJl  particles  of 
wood  which  the  ants  have  collected.  It  remains  about  three  years  in  tlie  larva  state, 
makes  a  cocoon  of  particles  of  wood,  glued  togetlier  by  an  excretion  of  its  own;  passes 
the  winter  as  an  inactive  pupa,  and  appears  in  summer  in  its  perfect  form.  It  flies  well, 
with  a  sort  of  humming  noise,  from  nou'er  to  flower,  feeding  on  honey,  and,  in  order  to 
reach  it,  devouring  the  nectariea — In  North  America  the  name  rose  beetle  is  given  lo 
another  coleopterous  insect  of  the  tribe  etatieomM,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  gardens  and  nurseries  in  North  Amcika,  its  ravages  extending  to 
many  puutts  besides  the  rose.  These  Imwts  often  appear  suddenly  in  swarms,  and  dis- 
appear as  suddenly. 

ROSE-BUO,  ilelonUha  mhtpinota,  a  coleopterous  Insect  about  ^  of  an  inch  long, 
buff  yellow  color  on  tbe  back,  and  white  beneath.  It  has  been  known  in  Mew  England 
between  60  and  60  years.  It  emerges  from  the  ground  about  tbe  second  week  in  June, 
appearing  in  swarms,  remaining  a  little  over  a  month.  The  males  then  die  and  the 
females  re-enter  the  earth,  lay  their  ^gs,  and  come  again  to  the  Mirface  and  die.  The 
^gs,  which  are  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hatdi  In  about  20  days,  when 
the  larvn  commence  to  feed  upon  tender  roots,  attaining  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
len^  by  autumn.  They  have  six  short  le^,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  first  three  rings 
behmd  the  head.  In  October  they  descend  mto  tlie  earth  beyond  tlie  reach  of  frost 
and  hibernate  till  spring,  when  they  gradually  come  toward  the  surface,  and  are  in  Hay 
transformed  into  pupGB,  which  in  June  become  beetles,  dig  their  way  to  the  surface  to 
feed  upon  the  rose  nnd  other  plants,  and  again  go  through  the  changes  above  described. 
It  is  during  the  insect  state  that  they  must  l>e  attacked  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
numbers  or  exterminating  them.  I'bey  should  be  shaken  from  the  plants  and  destroyed. 
IUBev:livorous  birds  (q.v.)  destroy  great  quautilles  of  them. 

R0SL'CRA:;S.  William  St.-.t:ke.  b.  Ohio,  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
became  assistant  engineer  on  the  fortiflrations  nt  Hampton  Roads.  He  was  professor  of 
en.sineering  and  natural  philosophy  nt  West  Point,  1844-47,  and  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1854  to  go  Into  business.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  war  be  volunteered  as  aid-de-camp 
to  gen.  McClellan,  then  in  command  of  the  deparimcnt  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  soon  made 
brig.gcn.,  was  prominent  in  tbe  campaign  in  West  Vir^nia,  and  took  command  of  that 
department  on  the  promotion  of  McCrellan  to  tbe  chief  command.  Made  maj.gen.  of 
Toiuuteers  early  in  1863,  and,  commanding  the  army  of  tlie  Mississippi,  be  won  the  bottles 
of  luka  and  Corinth  in  tbe  fall  of  tliat  year.  Pinced  in  command  of  tbe  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  he  fought  with  Bragg  at  Stone  river.  Dec.  S6.  1862.  to  Jan.  3,  1863.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  Cuml)erland  mountains  he  was  tiefeaied  by 
Bra|^  at  the  battle  of  Cliickamauga,  Sept.  19  and  20,  and  soon  afterward  was  succeeded 
by  gen.  Tbnrana.  In  1864  he  took  command  of. the  deportment  of  the  Missouri.  He 
resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  in  1867.  He  was  for  a  short  time  minister  to  Mexico. 
186&-69,  and  was  elected  to  congress  from  California  in  1880. 

BOSE-EVOIHE.   Sec  Turnikg. 

ROSBLLI'NI.  Ippolito,  1800-48;  b.  Pisa.  Italy;  educated  at  tbe  nniversitics  of  Pisa 
and  Bologna,  making  a  specialty  of  archieologicnl  study  and  philology.  In  1834  he  was 
made  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Pisa.  He  accompanied  Champollion,  the  famous 
orientalist,  in  explorations  in  Italy,  and.  in  1828,  through  Esypt  and  Nubia.  The  results 
of  their  investigations  were  published  in  I MonumenUiUW  }Sgitto  e  della  2fubia,  in  10  vols., 
8  of  which  were  published  before  Rosellini's  death. 

BOSE'MABT,  Sottrtarinm,  a  genus  ofplants  of  the  natural  order  iainaia,  and  nearly 
rilled  to  sage  {taMa),  from  which  it  difnrs  in  its  filaments  having  an  awl-sliaped  tooth, 
directed  downwanl  a  little  above  tbe  base.  Only  one  species  is  known,  B.  ojieinalit,  an 
evergreen  erect  shrub  of  4  to  8  ft.  high,  wttb  linear  leaves,  and  pale  bluish  flowers,  growing 
in  sunny  places,  on  rocks,  old  walls,  etc.,  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
and  generally  cultivated,  as  an  ornamental  and  aromatic  shrub,  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  leaves  have  a  short  whitisb-gray  down  beneath,  a  penetrating  chaniplior- 
like  odor,  and  a  pungent  aromatic  and  bitter  taste.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
an  essential  oil,  ou  ofromnofif  (CtiHi»Oi),  which  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  stimu- 
lating liniment,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  as  a  perfume.  Spirit  <^  vommary, 
made  by  distillation  of  sprigs  of  rosemary  with  rectified  spirit,  is  used  to  give  a  pleasant 
odor  to  lotions  and  liniments.  Roeemaiy  has  been  advantageously  admtnislered  inter- 
nally in  caflfes  of  chronic  dlarriiea,  and  of  a  relaxed  state  of  U^.^ff|sto]^^^^^^^[:^8emnT7 
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is  a  principal  Ingredient  of  tbe  perfume  called.  Hungcry  water,  or  queen  afSungary'^ 
toa/«r.— The  name  wild  rosemary  is  ^ven  to  ledum  paluttro,  a  alirub  with  narcotic  acrid 
properties. 

KOSEK,  Fbiedk.  Aro.>  b.  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2,  1805,  entered  Lcipsic  university  in 
1833,  wliere  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  blblico-orient^l  langua^s,  und  went 
to  Berlin  in  1834,  where  he  studied  Sanskrit  under  Bopp,  and  publi^ed  Ms  first 
work,  Sadiees  SaMcritee  (Berl.  1837).  Subaequentiy,  lie  was  called  to  Loudon  university 
as  professor  of  oriental  literature,  where  he  edited  the  oldest  of  the  still  extant  Arabic 
hand-lK>oks  of  algebra,  by  Mohammed  ben  Musa  (Lond.  1881).  In  1831  Rosen  resigned* 
his  professorship.  During  tlie  next  few  years  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  oriental  articles 
for  tlio  Penny  Uyelopadia,  undertook  the  revision  of  tlie  Sanskrit  Bengali  dictionary  of 
Houghton  (Lond.  1885),  which  may  be  considered  entirely  his  own  work,  and  compiled 
for  the  British  museum  the  catalogue  of  Syrian  manuscripts,  wliich  was  only  published 
after  his  death  (Lond.  1889).  As  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society,  he  conducted  its  entire 
foreigo  correspondence.  Colebrooke  intrusted  to  him  the  publication  of  his  MisceUaneoua 
Essays  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1837).  In  1886  he  liad  besun  thcpuWication  of  the  collection  of 
hymns  of  the  JUffreda,  when  he  died  Sept.  13,  1837.  His  unfinished  work  on  the  Yedas 
was  published  the  Asiatic  society  under  tlie  title  S^/veda-SanASta,  UberpHmua,  8an- 
teritg  et  Latlne  (Lond.  1888). — His  younger  brother,  GFeobq  Robebt,  has  also  acquired  a 
reputation  as  an  oriental  scholar. 

BOKENATT,  a  t.  of  Hungry,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Sajo,  105  m.  n.c.  of  Pesth. 
It  bns  colleges  and  a  Franciscan  convent  There  is  mining  done  in  tlio  neighborhood, 
and  there  arc  manufactures  of  woolen  clotli  and  linen,  of  Btone-wore,  leather,  and  paper. 
Pop.  '09,  4.855. 

ROS'EKKRANZ,  Joha^  Kabl  Friedrich,  b.  Germanv,  1805 ;  educated  at  Halle, 
where  ho  was  professor,  1881-B8.  He  studied  the  philosophies  of  Schleiermaclier  and 
Hegel,  and  in  1838  became  professor  at  KOnigsberg,  where  he  remains,  succeeding  Her- 
bart  and  Kant.  He  belongs  to  the  so-called  "center"  group  of  Hegelians.  Besities  his 
works  in  general  literature,  he  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  a  reclassiflcation  of  Hegel'd 
system-  Among  his  works  are  Psychology,  1887;  Critical  ^cplaTiatiom  of  HmeSa  Bys^, 
mO;  HitU)ryefKanf»BiHo»OT;>hy,  1840;  I4fe  ofjiegel.  1844;  Beimee  ^ Vie  Logical  Idea; 
ffegel  as  the  2fati<mal  PhOotopher  of  Oermany,  1870;  and  Nme  Studiet,  1675. 

BOSBVinrUXK.  JoHAin?  Oeoho,  a  German  divine  and  professor  of  theology  was  b. 
at  Ummerstfldt  in  Hildburghausen,  Dec  18,  1786.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  thc- 
olo^  at  Erlangcn  in  1778,  primarius  professor  of  divinity  at  Giessen  in  1783,  and  was 
called  in  1785  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1815.  His  chief  writings 
arc:  Moi-gen-und  AdendandriehtcnlUhed.  Leip.  1820);  SetraeMungen ^ber  dts  Vornekmften 
Wahrheiten  der  Religion  avf  alia  Ttrge  de«  Jaftres  (4  vols.  Leip.  1801);  Auaerlesenes  Beieht- 
■uitd  Vo7nmunioTibuch{l2the<l.'NVim\).  1837);  Predigten.'&ber  AamiesemStdlender  HeUigen 
Sehr^  (3  vols.  Leip.  1811-18);  BeHrOge  eur  Iltmiletik  ^-ip.  1814);  SehoUa  in  Novum 
Tatamentum  j6  vols. ;  6th  edit,  by  his  son,  E.  F.  K.  Roscnmnller,  Leip.  1816-81);  and 
his  Historia  JnJetpTciaUonis  Librorum  Saerorum  in  JEcetesia  Ckriatiana  (5  vols.  Ldjp. 
1795-1814).  After  his  death  appeared  Handbuch  eines  AUgemeines  faaslieken  Unterrieatt 
in  del'  CkrisUichen  Olaubent-  und  Siitenlehre  (3  vols.  Leip.  1818-19). — Ernst  Priedrich 
Earl  RosenuCllbr,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  (tistingulshed  himself  as  a  biblical 
critic  and  orientalist.  Ho  was  bora  at  Hessberg  in  Hildburghausen,  Dec.  10,  1768, 
studied  at  ]Lcipsic,  became  extraordinary  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  1795,  ordinary 
professor  in  1818.  and  died  Sept.  17,  1885.  He  was  a  more  accurate  and  solid  scholar 
and  a  keener  critic  than  his  faiher.  He  shared  the  rationalism  of  bis  time,  but  never 
carrie(l  it  to  an  extreme.  His  masterpiece,  the  Scholia  in  V6tua  Tlutammtwn  (11  vols. 
Leip.'  1788-1885),  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  learned  production,  well  worthy  of  con- 


arc:  Ilandlmehjitrdie  Litfraturder£il>iisehenKriU7e-undEa^e»e(4volB.O&tt.  1797-1800); 
Das  Alte  vnd  Neue  Morgenland  oder  £!rlduterungen  der  SeUigen  Sc/ir^  (6  vols.  Leip. 
1818-30);  Sdndbuch  der  Biblisehen  AlterthumOninde  (4  vols.  Leip.  1838-81):  JnstUtUionea 
ad  Fiindamenta  Idngum  Ai-abiea  (Ldp.  1818);  and  Anaiet^a  Arabiea  (3  vols.  Leip. 
1835-3ff), — A  youoj^r  brother,  Johanit  Christian  RobenmCllkr  (b.  1771,  d.  1820),  also 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  writer  oa  anatomy,  etc. 

BOKB-VOBIE  (commonly  called  also  penny  of  gold),  an  English  gold  coin,  first  Btruck 
liking  Edward  III.  in  1884,  and  current  at  the  value  of  68.  6d.  sterling;  half-nobles, 
oooK',  or  gold  halt-pence,  and  quarter-nobles,  otherwise  called  gold  farthings  and  quad- 
mntea,  were  also  coined  soon  after.  Tlio  term  ' '  rose-noble"  was  given  to  tlie  coin 
because  it  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  ' '  noble,"  a  money  of  account,  and  was  stamped 
on  one  side  with  tbe  figure  of  a  rose.  The  rosc-noble  and  its  halves  and  quarters  ceased 
to  be  coined  after  9. Henry  V. ;  but  tbe  "  noble,"  the  money  of  accoiuit,  was  used  till  a 
much  more  recent  period. — Tlie  noble  also  existed  in  the  Scotch  coinage,  and  was  equiva- 
lent to  one-twelfth  of  the  English  coin. 

BOflE  OF  JEBICHO,  AnaataHea  hieroehunUea,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  erws^erm, 
which  grows  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  rubbish,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
other  such  sltua^os,  in  Byri*  and  other  ports  of  the  east.  It  Is  a  sm^  busby,  herba- 
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ceous  plnDt,  seldom  more  than  six  Indies  high;  wiih  mult  white  fiowera;  nnd  after  it 
has  flowered,  the  leaves  fall  oS,  and  the  branches  become  incurved  toward  (he  center, 
BO  ttiiit  tlie  plant  assumes  an  almost  globular  form,  RDd  iu  this  state  it  is  often  blown 
about  by  the  wind  in  the  desert.  Wheu  it  happeas  to  be  blown  into  water,  the  tntuiches 
expand  agiitn,  and  the  pods  open  and  let  oat  the  seeds.  Kiimerous  superstitions  are  amr 
ncctcd  with  this  plant,  which  is  called  nrni  Maria,  mnm  qfVte  Vu-gin.  If  taken  up 
l)efore  it  is  quite  withered,  tlie  plitnt  retains  its  hjgrometric  propertj  of  cuntncting  in 
drought  aua  expanding  in  moisture,  for  years. 

SOSE'OLA  is  a  common  slciu  disease,  included  in  the  division  rabies,  and  sometimes 
described  imdcr  the  term  aciirUt  ra*h.  In  some  cases  it  begins  with  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms and  gastric  disturbance,  wUich  subside  in  two  or  lliiee  days,  when  the  rash  appears; 
In  other  cases,  no  prelltninary  fever  occurs.  The  ei-uption  first  appears  upon  the  face, 
neck,  and  cheat,  in  specks  or  small  patohes,  wliich  have  a  tendency  to  coalesce;  and  in 
severe  cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  assumes  a  uniformly  red  tint.  The  eruption 
is  usually  accompanied  by  itching  of  the  affected  x>art8,  and  by  redness  and  slight  snrenesa 
of  the  throat,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  two  ur  three  days,  when  it  gradually  fiulea 
away ;  and  its  disappearance  is  not  followed  by  the  desquamation  of  eptclet-mis,  which  is 
one  of  the  natural  sequda  of  scarlHtisa  and  certain  other  skin  discitses.  Tlic  rash  differs 
considerably  in  appearance  in  different  cases.  The  disease  is  never  contagious  and  one 
attack  affords  no  Immunity  from  a  second. 

Among  the  causes  of  roseola  may  be  mentioned  the  Irritation  excited  by  dentition, 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  excesuve  acidity  of  the  stomach,  the  sudden  checkiag 
of  profuse  perapiratioo,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when  the  body  is  over  heated,  ei& 
It  often  precedes  tlie  distinctive  eruptions  of  smalt-pox  and  varioloid;  and  is  noticed  to 
be  of  most  frequent  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  Bcariatlna.  The 
diseases  with  which  it  may  l>e  confounded  are  erythema,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  and  it 
is  sonielimcs  impossible  to  discriminate  with  certainty  between  roseola  and  mild  coses 
of  scarlatina,  when  tliu  former  is  attended  with  sore  throat.  The  treatment  U  very  sim- 
ple, as  tlie  disease  would  probably  always  terminate  favorably  If  left  eiiUrely  to  itself. 
If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  case  should  tnrn  out  to  be  one  of  scarlatina,  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  and  tlic  bowels  should  be  freely  acted  on.  In  ordiuiuy 
cases,  a  few  days'  contlnemcnt  to  the  house,  aspareaud  non-stimulating  diet,  saline 
laxatives — such  as  seidHtz  powders — and  an  occasional  warm  bath,  if  there  is  much 
cutaneous  irritation,  or  if  the  eruption  has  a  tendency  to  recede  too  suddenly,  constituto 
all  the  trualmunt  that  is  expedient. 

BOSE  QUARTZ,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.),  often  crystallized  in  the  form  of  rock- 
crystal  (q.T.),  but  also  found  massive  or  imperfectly  crystallized.  It  differs  from  com- 
mon quartz  and  rock-crystal  ckietly  in  Its  color,  which  is  of  a  delicate  pink  or  fleshy 
color,  sometimes  crimson  or  nearly  so.  The  color  is  due  to  tiie  presence  of  manganese. 
Rose  quartz  is  valued  as  an  ornamental  stoiie,  the  larger  masses  being  made  Into  vases, 
etc.,  the  smiiUur  pieces  into  jewels,  senls.  etc.  A  brigut  red  kind  is  kiu)wn  aa  Bahenmui, 
Tubi/,  and  is  sometimes  fraudulently  sold  as  ruby. 

BOS£S,  War  OF"  the,  a  ellsastroiis  civil  contest  which  demlated  Gn^and  during  the 
80  yeard  from  1455  to  1485.  sacrificing  80 princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  tlie  country.  It  was  so  called  because  the  two  factions  into 
which  the  country  was  divided  upheld  the  twosevcral  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  liorises 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  wliose  biidq^es  were  the  white  and  the  red  rose  restjeclively. 
After  the  house  of  Laacaster  had  possessed  the  throne  for  three  generations  (sec  Flan- 
taobnbt).  Ricliard,  duke  of  York,  whose  title  to  the  thronowiia  supertor  totiiat  of 
Henry  VI.,  began  lo  adnmce,  at  flrst  somewhat  covertly,  his  claim  totlra  tbmnc.  In 
1454  he  WHS  appointed  protector  of  the  realm  during  Henry's  illness,  and  on  the  king's 
recovery  he  declined  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied- an  army  to  mniatain  it.  For  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  see  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Hbsrt  VIL  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  may  be  said  to  have  termlntited  the  wars  of 
the  maes.  afthou^h  the  reign  of  Henry  was  from  time  to  time  disturbed  by  the  preten- 
sions of  Yorkist  impostors. 

XOSETTA.  a  city  of  Egypt,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  old  Bolbitlc  branch  of  the 
Nile,  aliout  4  m.  above  the  mouth,  in  81°  25'  n  lal.  and  80°  28'  20'  e.  long.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  an  old  Egyptian  one,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  rugai,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  plains.  Here  was  discovered  the  so-called  Roset^a  stnoe.  or  trilingual 
inscription  in  the  Irieroglyphic,  demotic  or  enchorial,  and  Greek  language,  which  was 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs.  It  Is  of  black  basalt,  about  8  ft.  7  iu.  in 
length,  imd  2  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  containing  about  one-third  of  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  portions,  the  upper  part  and  portion  of  the  side  having 
been  broken  away.  The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  a  decree  in  hooor  of  Ptolemy 
Epipbanes  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  assembled  in  a  synod  at  Memphis,  on  account  of  his 
remission  of  arrears  of  taxes  and  dues  owed  by  tite  sacerdotal  body.  It  was  set  up  19B 
B.C.,  and  is  tiie  only  one  of  the  numerous  examples  ordered  to  be  placed  which  has 
been  brought  to  light.  This  monument  was  discovered  in  1799  by  M.  Boneaanl,  a 
French  officer  of  en^oeers,  during  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  an  excavation 
made  at  fort  St.  Julien,  near  Roaetta.  More  recent  excavationB  have  flfilxnD-tiuftJt  was 
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foand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  de<1icntpd  by  the  Necho  11.  nf  tbe  26th  dynasty  to  the  solar 
god  Atum,  or  Turn.  Br  the  Amh»,  Koscttn  is  cnlled  Uafthid.  It  first  roae  into  impor- 
tanoe  when  the  accumumlion  of  mud  Iiiid  Kilted  up  the  Damietta  bninch,  and  destroyed 
the  importance  of  thut  city.  It  has  been  much  praised  for  its  verdure  and  charming 
gardens,  which  present  an  agreeable  contraitt  to  the  barren  wastes  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  contains  a  mixed  popubtion,  supposed  to  be  about  16,000  In  number.  The 
Bbwets  arc  narrow,  running  u.  and  sooth.  The  river  has  a  snndbnr  at  tbe  mouth,  pre- 
venting the  entnuce  of  large  ships  of  war.  It  was  unsucccssfnlly  attacked  by  tike 
British  in  1807. 

XOBETIA  VOOD  is  a  furniture-wood  of  a  lively  orange-red  color,  witii  veiy  dark  ^ 
veins.   It  is  imported  fmm  the  East  Indies  in  logs  about  a  foot  la  diameter:  but  it  Is 
ztot  known  what  tree  produces  iL   It  is  little  used,  because,  although  extremely  beauti- 
ful when  first  cut,  the  colors  bucome  dark  by  exposure. 

B06B-WATEB.   See  Pebpumekt. 

SOSE-WIHZrOW,  a  circular  window  with  tracery. 

SOSEWOOS,  a  name  given  to  the  wood  of  a  number  of  different  trees,  valued  for 
beauty,  and  used  for  ornamental  furniture, — The  roiiewood  uf  commerce  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  miTiwaa,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  also 
said  that  rosewood  is  the  timber  of  several  species  of  tripUthtnea  (natural  order  l^tm- 
ntna,  suborder  papitionaeece);  but  tlie  trees  yielding  rosewood  are,  in  genoral,  stUl  doubt- 
fol  to  the  botanist,  although  diffcreat  kinds  of  rosewood,  imported  from  South  America, 
are  much  used  for  veneering,  iu  making  furniture,  musical  instruments,  etc.  Rosewood 
has  for  »  long  time  been  second  only  to  inahogiiny  as  a  furniture- wood  iu  Europe.  It  has 
a  dark  blackish-brown  col!)r,  beautifully  marked  with  sirealcs  of  dark  red,  and  when 
being  sawn  or  cut,  yields  an  iigreoable  smell  of  roses,  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 
We  receive  it  chiefly  from  Para  anil  Maranham,  in  logs  usually  about  10  ft.  in  length; 
eadi  log  is  only  half  the  trunk,  which  is  split  in  two  to  be  sure  it  is  sound.  Violet  wood 
and  king  wood  are  from  similar  trees.  The  name  rosewood  hnsbeen  alao^ven  to  kinds 
of  timber  grown  in  Jamaica,  in  Africa,  and  iu  Burmah.  One  valuable  Icind  of  rose- 
wood is  yielded  by  an  East  Indian  tree,  dulderffia  latif/Aia,  also  called  blaektoood.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  Malabar,  and  grows  to  a  hei^'ht  of  nbout  60  feet.  It  is  of  the  natural 
order  leffumiiwsa,  suborder  pajnltotiaccfp.  The  timber  is  very  valuable.  It  is  much  used  in. 
Bombay  for  ornamental  furniture.  Planks  of  4  ft.  in  breadth  are  sometimes  obtained, 
after  the  sapwood  has  been  removed.  The  increasing  value  of  the  wood  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  new  plantations,  under  the  care  of  the  government  conservator  of  forests, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Uadnia  presidency. 

BOSIG&U'OXAIS,  the  name  of  a  secret  society  of  the  17th  c,  which  is  involved  in 
much  mystery,  and  the  history  of  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
Dame  Is  explained  by  Mosheim  and  othcn,  as  deriveil  from  ron,  dew,  and  ervx,  the  cross. 
Crux  is  supposed  mystically  to  represent  Lux  or  light,  becsnse  the  flgure  -\-  exhibits 
the  three  letters  LVX;  and  light,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rcsicrucians,  is  that  which  pro- 
duces gold.  Now  dew  (ros)  is  the  greatest  solvent  of  gold  in  the  ancient  science  of 
alchemy.  But  without  inslstini;  on  this  very  mysterious  explanation  of  the  namo  Kosi- 
cnicians,  we  must  be  content  with  an  account  of  the  association  itself.  The  beginning 
of  the  17th  G.  was  a  period  which  manifested  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  mysticism  in 
science  as  well  as  in  religion:  alchemy,  astrology,  and  divination  divided  the  public 
interest  with  Pietism  ia  tbe  Protestant  world,  and  the  ConTulsioaist  mania  in  Uie  Catho- 
Ik  community.  A  remarkable  impulse  was  ^ven  to  this  tendency  by  the  umultaneous 
appearance  of  two  anonymous  books,  printed  at  Cassel  in  1614,  in  (German,  entitled 
UnioertaX  and  GonereU  J&formation  of  the  whole  vide  Worid;  together  with  the  Fama 
FratermtaUa.  or  Brotherhood  qf  tAa  ISuairiout  (h-der  of  the  S.  C.  {Soap  Orots);  to  the 
Bulert,  State*,  and  Learned  of  Europe;  printed  at  Canaet,  by  WHMam  Weaeel.  The  first 
of  these  books  is  a  kind  of  mystic  allogoty.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Apollo,  finding 
the  world  full  of  every  kind  of  corruption,  resolves  on  effecting  a  reformation;  and  with 
this  view,  calls  up  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  three  Roman  pbilosphers.  of 
whom  Cato  and  Senrca  are  the  chief  advisers.  Their  deliberation  forms  the  subject  of 
the  book,  which  is  a  satire  at  once  on  the  philosophy  and  the  political  systems  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  age.  The  Fnma  Fraternitatig  is  tlie  atory  of  a  certain  holy  and  reverend 
brother  Christian  Roscnkreuz  {1.  e..  Rosy  Crossl.  who  Is  represented  as  living  in  the 
14th  century.  This  father,  a  German  of  nobl.  birth,  having  been  educated  in  a  monas- 
tery, conceives  a  design  for  the  reformation  of  the  world ;  and  after  learning  at  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus  all  the  science  of  the  Arabians,  spends  three  years  at  Fez,  in  Morocco, 
In  the  study  of  the  magical  science  of  the  Moors,  and  returns  to  Germany,  where  he 
establishes,  in  a  house  under  the  title  Sancti  Spiritus.  with  the  aid  of  seven  monks  from 
the  convent  where  he  had  been  educated,  a  fraternity,  which  Is  the  original  brotherhood 
of  the  "Rosy  Cross.  These  adepts  having  framed  a  system  with  secret  symbols,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  paper,  sent  forth  father  Roscnkreuz  to  propagate  the  brotherhood,  which 
■was  to  be  kept  secret  for  100  years,  the  members,  however,  meeting  once  ench  year  in 
the  mother-house  of  Sancti  Spiritus.  Rosenkreuz  died  at  the  age  of  106,  and  ttie  nlace 
of  bis  buiUl  was  held  secret  bv  the  adepts;  but  he  ordered  that  n|iiMirc^^ttoCtltil^O» 
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{ilaced  on  one  of  the  doors  of  SancU  Spiritiis:  "Post  cxi.  aimoe  patobo."  In  the  fol- 
owing  year.  1615.  a  third  tract  appeared,  also  in  Qertnaa,  entitled  Goi^«mio.  or  Conju- 
aion  of  the  Heeiefy  and  Brotherhood  B.  C,  which  purporte  to  be  a  defense  of  Uie  brother- 
liood  from  the  suae  rumors  in  circulaUam  rqnrding  it.  The  mixture  of  abeurdity  Tvitli 
seeming  fiuiaticism  displayed  in  these  booksliaa  long  proved  a  literary  puzzle,  of  which 
not  the  least  phiusible  solatioa  is  tint  which  re^irds  them  as  simply  a  serio-comic  satire 
on  the  philosophical  follies  of  tlie  time,  written  Johann  Yalentme  Andreft,  of  Herren- 
bei]g,  as  a  mere  exercise  of  humor,  and  without  ibe  intention  or  the  expectation  of  their 
Berious  acceptance.  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  Rodcrucians,  if 
there  really  was  any,  it  has  been  well  kept  They  are  not  heard  of  for  the  rest  uf  the 
17th  c,  and  their  sunposed  connection  with  the  Illuminati  of  Welshaupt,  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  c  is  more  uian  doabtfut:  Equally  doubtful  is  tlie  theory  of  their  connection 
with  the  Templars.  From  a  book  entitled  Curious  Things  ^  the  Outndc  World :  Last  Kre 
^ODd.  1861),  it  would  appear  that  the  brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross  are  not  yet  extinct 
See  Buhle,  Uler  Vr^rvng  uad  Sddektale  det  Ordetu  dor  Bmnkraaer  (OOtt  1806);  Jen- 
ioing's  BtmerudanB  (1870). 

SOSnr,  Chemibtky  of.  See  RBSiNa.  When  common  turpentine  (q.T.),  obtained 
from  several  species  of  pine  (q.r.)  and  fir  (q.v.),  is  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  essential  oil,  while  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  com- 
mon rosin,  or  colophony.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  /osin,  one  of  which  is  of 
a  brown,  and  tlie  other  of  a  white  color.  The  brown  variety  is  furnished  by  tlie  Norway 
spruce  fir,  aod  is  an  amber-colored  brittle  solid,  consisting  of  two  isomeric  acids,  the 
tytvie  and  pinic,  having  the  common  formula,  C4i>H]iOtHO.  Pinic  acid,  which  is  itie 
mure  abundant  of  the  two,  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  obtained  on 
evaporation  as  an  amoiphous  mass.  "When  heated  to  partial  decomposition,  it  yields 
another  isomeric  acid,  the  eotophonic.  The  white  variety  of  rosin,  known  commercially 
as  galipot,  is  obtained  from  the  turpentine  yielded  by  pinus  maritima  (see  Pike),  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  an  acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and  termed  the  pitnari. 
On  evaporating  its  alcoholic  solution,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  a  semi-crvstalline  form; 
nnd  ou  melting  the  mass  thus  obtained,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  resulting  product  is 
c  colorless  glass  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Common  rosin  dissolves  freely  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  enters  lar^ly  into  the  forma- 
tion of  yellow  soap.  The  alkaline  resinatea  are,  in  point  of  fact,  true  soaps,  but  are 
inferior  in  their  cleansing  properties  to  the  stearates,  oleates,  and  margaratc^f.  All  tl.e 
above  described  acids  of  rosin  are  monobasic,  soluble  in  ether  and  iiot  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

ROS'KILDE,  a  t.  in  s.e.  Denmark,  called  also  Roar's  Springs,  Id  the  Island  of  £ee. 
land,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  branch  of  the  Ise-fjord  river;  pop.  S,231.  Previous 
to  1443  it  was  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  tlie  residence  of  the  royal  family,  but  its 
decline  was  consequent  on  Ihe  rapid  growth  of  Copenhagen,  and  fire  and  tlie  ravages  of 
the  plague  destroyed  its  prospects.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral  erected  1047-84, 
htiving  many  interesting  monuments,  and  the  tombs  of  Danish  kings.  In  1658  a  treatv 
of  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Charles  X.  (Oustavus),  of  Sweden,  and  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark.  It  is  19  m.  s.  w.  of  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  a  rail* 
road. 

ROSMI'NI  SERBATI,  Asntuno.  1797-1656,  b.  Italy;  entered  the  jkriesUiood  in  1824, 
He  foimded  a  religious  order,  called  "tbe  brethren  of  charity,"  in  1828,  and  in  18S8 
became  abbot  of  »ui  Hichele  della  Chiusa.  There  he  founded  the  order  called  "  ^tcrs 
of  providence."  Pius  IX.  nominated  him  cardinal  in  1848;  but  the  nomination  failed 
on  account  of  Rosmini's  work  on  church  reform,  called  Tbe  JVw  Wounds  of  the  Ghvreh, 
which,  with  his  tract,  T!te  (hn^UuUon  According  to  Social  JuatiM,  was  put  upon  the 
Index  Expurgatoriug.    His  works  are  published  in  85  volumes. 

R08NT,  Leon  dk,  b.  France,  1837;  educated  at  Paris.  He  attained  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  philology,  oriental  lanfniages,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  in  1868  was  interpreter 
to  the  Japanese  embassy.  In  1868  he  becnme  instructor  in  Japanese  at  the  Paris  scliool 
of  oriental  laoguages.  M.  Rosny  is  also  the  founder  of  the  society  of  American  and 
oriental  ethnogmpliy.  He  has  published  many  pamphlets  and  text  books  on  subjects 
connected  wim  his  specialty. 

ROSOLIC  ACID,  or  AtmiN,  also  called  eoraUin,  a  red  coloring  matter  used  in  dye- 
ing, made  by  heaUag  phenol  (carbolic  add,  q.v.)  with  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids.  In 
this  reaction  the  oxalic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  ncid  (COa),  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  and 
water  (HiO).   The  carbonic  oxide  tiicn  reacts  on  the  phenol  as  ft^ows: 

nienoL  Carbonic  KoBoItcadd.  Water, 
oxide. 

8C.H.0  +  2CO  =  C«H„  O.  +  2H,0. 
To  obtfdn  a  pure  product,  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  phenol  must  be  heated  on 
a  water  bath,  andJtbe  oxalic  add  added  gradually,  not  using  enough  to  attack  all  the 

Shenol.    A  commercial  dye-stuff,  known  as  aunn,  corallin,  or  pseonln,  which  gives  a 
ne  ycllow-red  color  to  woolens  and  silks,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.   It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  several  substances,  but  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  a^ig|^^^^^  which 
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dissolves  tho  extraneous  matters,  leaving  a  re^ue  of  nearly  pore  aurtn.  The  same  com* 
pouad  is  obtaiued  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  rosaniliue;  and  it  is  reconverted  into 
that  bnse  by  heating  with  ammonia  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  Boltition.  Rosolic  acid 
crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  red  prisms  with  a  green  metiillic  luster.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  atcohol,  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  unites  with  sulphurous  anhydride,  forming  gamet-colorcd  crystals  naring  the  compo* 
sition  4CtoHitOi,280i-}-llH)0.  By  reductloo,  with  zinc  dust  in  alcoholic  solutioiif 
Tosollc  acid  U  convened  into  Imecmrin,  Ca«Hi<OB,  which  cryitalUiCB  from  alcohol  in 
colorless  prisms,  and  is  reconverted  into  rusoUc  adid  by  ozidaoon. 

K0S8,  a  Celtic  word,  meaning  a  headland,  occurring  as  the  name  or  part  of  the  name 
of  many  places  in  the  British  Islands,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  Koslto,  Culross, 
Bosaberg,  Boss  (in  England),  Montrose,  Roxburgh,  Ardroesan.  There  is  another  Welsh 
loot,  rhos,  sicnirv-ing  a  moor,  which  is  found  in  Welsh  and  Cornish  names,  us  Kossoll, 
Rusbolme.  lu  Rosenesa,  in  Orkney,  the  equivalent  Teutonic  term  neat  has  been  super- 
added after  the  meaning  of  the  Celtic  rm  had  been  loet. 

ROSS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ohio,  watered  by  the  Scioto  river  and  Pidnt  creek ;  on  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  canal,  and  tlie  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad ;  650  sti.m. ;  pop.  '80,  40,807 — S7,74S 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Tho  principal  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  wheat,  oats  tobacco,  bay,  and  wool.  There  arc  carriage  manufac- 
tories, flour  mills,  woolen  mills,  leather  manufactories.   Co.  seat,  Chlllicothc. 

X088,  a  thriving  market  t.  in  Eerefordshire,  is  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wye,  14  m.  8.B.e.  of  Hereford.  In  thcpnrlsh  church  (date  1816)  is  buried  John  Kyrle, 
celebrab^  b^  Pope  as  tlie  "Man  of  Ross"  (q.v.).  The  town  is  well  fumislu'd  with 
schools,  cames  on  a  trade  in  cider,  malt,  and  wool;  is  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  con- 
tained (1871)  8,586  inhabitants. 

ROSS,  Alexatider,  1690-1784:  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Mariscbal  college;  acted 
as  tutor  and  school  leather  in  several  places,  and  in  1732  settleil  as  school-master  at  Loch- 
lee,  in  Angus,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death.  He  was  all  his  life  a  writer  of  verses, 
but  it  was  not  until  1768  that  he  published  his  first  book,  T/u  Fortunate  Slupherdeaa,  a 
Ftutoral  7al«  in  the  SeettMi  IHaleet,  which  haa  a  humorous  preface  by  Dr.  James  Beaitie, 
and  contains  some  songs  still  popular  in  ScoUand. 

ROSS,  Albxa^iidbii,  17<t!}-lG^;  b.  London;  entered  active  service  in  the  army  ns 
ensign  in  1760;  served  in  Oermany  with  the  allied  army,  attained  the  rank  of  capt.  in 
the  45th,  1775;  subsequently  col.  of  the  69cb  and  governor  of  Fort  George.  He  served 
through  the  American  warascapt.  of  grenadiers  and  aid-dc-camp  to  lordCornwallis;  bre- 
vetted  mnj.  1781.  Hewas  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Cornwallis  to  arrange  his 
surrender  at  Yorktown;  and  was  adjutant  in  Scotland  and  in  the  East  Indies,  viax  the 
same  commander-in-chief,  and  fought  in  every  battle;  promoted  to  gen.  1812.  His  son 
Charles  edited  and  published  the  Cornwallis  correspondence. 

BOSS,  AuiXANDEB  Hilton,  b.  Canada,  1833;  studied  medicine.  He  toaveled  over 
Canada,  and  made  a  complete  collection  of  the  birds  of  the  Dominion,  numbering  823 
species.  His  entomol(^ical  collection  contains  10,000  specimena.  He  has  published 
Birdtof  Canada.  1871;  9SiA  Butter;^  and  Xotii§<ff  Cemada,  1872.  He  has  made  a  large 

botanical  collection. 

ROSS,  Crarlet,  b.  Germantown,  Penn.,  1870;  his  full  name  was  Charles  Brewster 
Ross,  son  of  Christian  E.  Ross.  On  June  27,  20,  80.  and  July  1.  1874,  the  child  was 
accosted,  while  playing  in  tite  streets  of  Oermantown  with  his  brother,  by  two  men  in  a 
buggy,  who  on  each  ocoaaion  gave  the  two  boys  candy,  and  on  the  last  took  them  for  a  drive, 
The  elder  boy  was  sent  to  buy  flre^jrackera  on  reaching  Kingston,  Plilladelplda,  and  on 
returning  to  where  he  had  left  the  buggy,  he  found  it  hod  disappeared,  vrith  his  In^tiier. 
He  was  picked  up  by  a  gentleman  andretumed  to  his  home.  From  that  time  until  tho 
present  writing  (April,  1881)  the  boy  Charley  Ross  lias  not  been  seen  by  his  relatives, 
although  the  police  and  press  of  the  country,  and  the  entire  American  public,  have  been 
interested  in  the  search  for  him.  Anonymous  letters  to  Mr.  Rosa  indicated  that  the 
abduction  was  for  the  purpose  cf  obtaining  money;  but  though  a  reward  of  $20,000  was 
offered  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  this  amount  was  demanded  by  the  abductors 
of  the  child,  the  latter  was  not  given  up.  A  long  series  of  communications,  by  letter 
and  through  the  personal  columns  of  various  novrepapers,  effe<^  nothing^-mainly 
because  ai.  Ross  was  In  the  hands  of  advisers  who  induced  him  to  persist  in  efforts  to 
capture  the  abductors.  These  efforts  were  discerned  by  the  latter,  and  rendered  futile 
whenever  made.  On  numerous  occasions  the  boy  was  reported  found,  and  the  nnhappv 
father  traveled  over  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  inspected  many  liomeleas  and  friena- 
less  boys  who  bore  some  resemblance  to  his  lost  son,  but  always  without  success. 

ROSS,  Obobob,  1780-79;  b.  Delaware;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Lancaster,  Penh., 
in  1761.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  1768-76.  of  the 
legislature  which  succeeded  that  body,  and  of  the  continental  congress,  1774-77.  He 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  Uie  court  of  admiralty  in  1779. 

B068,  8hr  Jaios  Clark,  Arctic  explorer  (nejAew  of  sir  John).  thtrd/8«i  of  George 
"Bau,  esq.,  of  BalfluxDch.  Ungtonahin,  whb  U  tai  London  ApxB^160lU(a&^@«l 
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the  navy  in  his  ll^h  year,  and  serred  under  his  uncle  in  the  Baltic,  the  White  sea, 
the  ctKist  of  Bcotlaiid,  and  in  all  tbe  naval  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  - tbe  nonli- 
wcst  pusaagc  (q.v.)  from  1819  to  18SS.  It  was  while  accompauyiag  bis  uncle  in  his 
•econd  Arctic  voyage  tbiit  be  discovered.  1881,  the  n.  rasi^etic  poh:,  and  on  his  return 
be  was  rewnrdeu  with  a  post-captaincy.  Afterward  employed  by  the  admiraliy  iu  a 
nftgnetic  survey  of  Great  liritain  and  Ireland,  lie,  in  1836,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  n-lieve 
tbe  frozen  whalei-s  in  BafUn's  bay;  and  in  18B0  be  wus  placed  in  command  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  AnuuYUic  seas  (see  Poi>ar  Escpeditions),  and  approached  within  160  m.  of 
tbe  8.  magnetic  pi>le.  On  liis  return,  in  1848,  be  received  tbe  honor  of  knigbthood;  and 
in  1847  ]w  pubb^bed  bis  Voyage  of  Dueovery  in  Southern  Seai,  1889-48.  la  Jan.,  1848, 
he  made  a  voyage  iu  the  Enlerprite  to  Baffin's  bay,  in  search  of  sir  John  Franklin,  but 
without  success.  He  received  the  " Founder's  gold  medal"  from  the  geogmphical 
society  of  London  in  1841,  the  gold  medal  of  the  nris  society,  and  D.C.L.  from  Ozfwd 
lal8£l.   Uu  died  in  1863. 

BOSS,  Sir  John,  cb.,  Arctic  viqrager,  b.  June  34, 1777,  at  B^eorroch,  Wigtonshlre, 
was  a  son  of  the  ruv.  Andrew  Boss  of  inch.  Etc  entered  tbe  navy  at  the  early  age  of  10, 
was  15  years  a  midshipman,  7  years  a  lieut.,  7  years  a  commander,  and  betnme  a  post- 
capt.  in  1818.  When  lieut.  of  tbe  Surinam  he  was  wounded  in  cutting  out  a  Spanish 
vessel  from  under  tbe  batteries  of  Bilbao,  in  1806.  During  the  war  Ee  was  in  three 
different  actions.  His  more  important  services  were  rendered  in  tbe  Arctic  regions, 
wliither,  in  1818,  ho  proceeded  with  sir  W.  E.  Parry.  See  Nohth-wbst  Pabsaok.  He 
published  tbe  rcsulid  of  his  investigations  In  1619.  In  May,  182S,  be  was  emploved  on 
n  fresh  expeditiou  to  the  Arctic  regi<HU  (fltted  out  at  his  owu  expt-usc  by  ur  Felix  &outh>, 
and  discovered  the  peninsula  of  ''Boothia  Feiix."  Boss  received,  uu  his  return,  tlw 
lionor  of  kDightbood,  and  was  made  cb.  He  received  the  freedom  of  Loudon  and 
other  cities,  gold  medals  from  Uie  geographical  societies  of  Loudon  and  Riris,  was  made 
a  knight  of  various  foreign  orders,  and  received  other  acknowledgments  of  his  services. 
In  1^  he  was  .ippoiuted  British  consul  at  Btockbolm,  where  lie  remained  some  years. 
He  was  author  of  Lettert  to  Young  Bea-offieen;  Bc^dence  ia  Arctic  Region*,  etc  (1829-84), 
4to;  appendix  to  same,  4to;  Memoir*  and  Corre^ndenee  of  Admiral  Lord  de  /iaumarez, 
2  vols.  8vo;  Treatite  on  Jiav^fotion  by  SUam,  4to.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1851, 
and  died  Aug.  80,  1856,  nt  his  house  in  QilUngham  street,  Pimllco. 

BOSS,  JoHX,  or  KOOWESKOOWE,  1790-1866;  b.  Ga.;  a  half-breed,  who  received 
an  English  education,  and  was  made  chief  of  the  Cheiokees  in  1^8.  In  with 
more  than  15,000  Cherokees,  he  protested  to  the  president  ag^at  the  treaty  between  the 
ITuited  States  and  a  p;irt  of  the  Cherokees,  ceding  their  lands  and  agreeing  to  remove 
to  tbe  west  The  treaty  was,  however,  enforced  txj  tbe  government  niwa  mode  a 
treaty  with  the  confederate  states  in  1861. 

BOSS,  EoBERT.  about  1770-1814:  b.  Ross  Trevor,  Devonshire.  England;  graduate 
of  Trinity  college.  Dublin ;  served  in  the  army  with  distinction  in  Holland  ana  Eg>'pt; 
was  at  Maida  and  at  Corunna,  under  sir  John  Moore;  brigade  commander  at  ViUoria 
and  tbe  Pyrenees,  under  Wellington;  wounded  at  Orthey.  He  came  to  this  country, 
and  in  tbe  war  of  1813  defeated  Washington's  troops  at  Bladensbure,  burned  and 
piHagcd  tbe  citv  of  Washington  in  1814,  and  was  killed  at  North  Point.  Hd.,  while 
marclting  on  Baltimore. 

ROSS,  Sir  William  CnABLZs,  1794-1860;  b.  London;  son  of  an  artist.  He  became 
a  student  of  tbe  Royal  academy,  and  wlicn  but  18  years  old  gnincd  a  prize  from  the 
society  of  arts,  a  success  which  be  repeated  for  four  years.  In  1817  be  becnme  an 
assistant  of  Robertson,  tbe  noted  miniature  painter,  and  soon  gained  celebrity  in  that 
branch  of  tbe  art.  Zo  1887  he  was  apptrfnted  mloiature  painter  to  tbe  queen,  and  in 
1843  was  knighted.   He  executed  a  few  historical  and  fanciful  pictures. 

S0S8  AJTD  CBOXABTT,  treated  of  in  the  "  Census  of  Scotland— 1871."  as  one  Scottish 
CO.,  is,  as  such,  boimdcd  on  the  n.  by  Sutberlandsbire,  e.  by  tbe  German  ocean,  s.  l>y 
luvemcas-shire,  and  w.  by  tbe  Atlantic.  Ross  comprises  the  districts  of  Enstcr  and 
Wester  Boss,  Ardmeauach,  or  the  Blnck  isle,  and  tbe  island  of  Lewis  (q.v.).  Ross  and 
Cromarty  In  many  parts  present  a  wild  and  mountainous  aspect,  intersected  by  bcniitiful 

glens,  valleys,  latcs,  and  rivers.    Many  of  tbe  mountains  are  of  considerable  altitude, 
le  highest  ran^ng  from  3,000  to  4.000  ft.,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Ben  Wyvis. 
The  hieh  ^rounds  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sbeep  and  cattle,  and  the  glens  and  low 

S rounds,  In  tbe  more  favored  portions,  are  generally  of  a  superior  soil,  which,  with  the 
ue  climate,  espedally  in  Easter  Ross,  produce  grain  of  a  superior  quality.  There  are 
numerous  fresh-water  lal^s  snd  rivers.  The  principal  loch  is  Mnree  (q.T.).  There 
are  several  other  lakes  of  considerable  size,  which,  altogether,  occupy  an  area  of 
90  so.  miles.  There  are  numerous  water-courses,  the  chief  of  which  are  tbe  rivers 
Oikcf  and  Conon,  and  severnl  high  waterfalls,  the  principal  being  Olomacb,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  Limestone  and  ironstone  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  as 
also  granite  and  mica  slate:  and  there  are  various  mineral  springs  of  note,  the  most 
famous  of  wliich  is  that  of  Strathpefler.  About  the  banning  of  last  century  tbe 
country  in  many  places  was  newly  wvtAA  at  trees,  but  soon  after  numerous  plantatioDB 
were  formed,  and  monj  ports  ue  now  Dacu{ded  by  ex(eaBlve^Of»M|^  ^^^^M^^^ 
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nd  tiMut  abound  with  lldi.  iind  tfao  bajB  and  sca-lochs  liottig  numerous,  tho  flsberiea  are 
carried  on  extensively,  occupying  upward  of  S3,000  pereoos. 

Accordiug  to  Ihe  censtis  of  1871  the  area  of  tlio  two  counties  is  8,151  sq.m.,  or 
2,016.»75  statute  acres.  The  valued  rental  in  1674  was  £7,000;  the  valuation  cf- 1875-70 
(exclusive  of  railways)  was  £260,164.  The  total  acreage  uudcr  all  kiuds  of  crops,  bare 
fallow,  and  grass,  io  1876  was  134,K!6;  under  corn  crops,  47,413,  under  green  crops, 
27,S69;  clover,  saofoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation,  Stf,987i  the  permanent  pasture, 
exclusive  of  heath  and  mountaiD-land,  wus  19,39o.  The  Dumber  of  horses  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  was,  in  the  flame  year,  7,099;  the  cattle  counted  41,609;  tlio  sheep, 
mjm-,  and  the  pigs,  6,407. 

The  populiiUou  of  the  united  ahires  in  1871  was  80,955.  The  pailiamentiiry  con- 
stituency, which  returns  one  member  to  parllnmcDt,  is  1580  in  number.  Tlie  chief 
towns  are  Dingwall  (q.v.),  Forlrose  (q.v.),  and  Tain  (q.v.). 

R08SANENSIS  CODEX,  a  manuscript  recently  discovered  at  Rossano  in  southern 
Italy,  coDluining  all  of  Mattliew  and  nearly  all  of  Mark,  written  on  purple  parchment  in 
double  fK)lumns,  in  silver  and  gold  uncial  letters  wilh  no  breatliings,  nccents,  or  Evpara- 
tton  of  words,  and  very  little  punctuation.  The  sections  or  Ammoniiis  are  marked  in 
it.  It  is  adorned  with  painted  miniatures  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Clirist,  and  heads  of 
Old  Testameut  prophets.  Various  criteria  indicate  that  it  whs  written  not  later  than  the 
be^nning  of  the  6th  century.  The  text  resembles  that  of  the  only  other  purple  manu- 
scnpt,  has  some  unique  readings,  and  rather  favors  later  codices  whei*e  they  differ  from 
the  Binaitic  and  Vatican. 

BOB8A.'N0,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  2  m.  from  the  gulf  of  TarHnlo,  on  a  high,  rocky  hill,  surrounded  by 
sleep  precipices.    It  is  walled  and  well  built,  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  a 
beautiful  cathedral,  inlaid  with  carved  marbles.    Its  fields  are  very  fertile,  producing 
and  lemons,    Rossano  was  laid  waste  by  Toliia,  king  of  the  Goths.    Pop.  'TZ, 

B08SBACH,  a  village  ia  PruFsian  8axony,  in  the  government  of  Merteburg,  and  8  m. 
B.W.  of  the  city  of  tliat  name,  is  celebrated  m  histor>-  for  the  victory  here  gamed  by  tho 
Prussians  under  Frederick  the  great  over  the  combined  French  and  imperialist  armies 
on  Nov.  5,  1757.  A  short  time  previously  Frederick  had  been  compelled  to  leave  (ho 
bulk  of  his  army  in  Silesia  under  the  duke  of  Brunswlck-Bevern  to  check  the  Auslrinns 
on  this  Bide,  and  hastened  with  32,000  men  to  oppose  the  invasion  from  the  west.  Tho 
prince  of  Soubisc  (one  of  the  "  nmateur"  French  irenerals  of  the  period),  who  was  at  the 
brad  of  the  confederate  army  of  60,000  men,  thinking  from  Frederick's  cautious  inaoeu- 
vers  that  he  was  terrified  and  desirous  of  retreating,  at  once  charged  forward  with  his 
cavalry,  and  left  his  columns  at  the  mercy  of  gen.  Seidlitz,  who  attacked  them  in  front 
and  flitnk  with  the  whole  of  the  Prussinu  cavaliy  and  artillery.  The  confederates  were 
speedily  thrown  into  utter  disorder,  and,  being  charged  In  front  by  the  Prussian  infantry 
under  prince  Henry,  their  rout  wns  complete.  The  "rout  of  Rossbach"  was  so  utterly 
disgraceful  that  it  remnined  for  a  long  time  proverbial  in  the  French  army.  The  Prus- 
sians loRt  (according  to  a  Fit?nch  account)  only  800  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  was 
more  than  1300  shiin,  6,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  11  gens,  and  800  officers,'  and 
72  cannon,  wilU  many  other  trophies. 

BOSSE,  "William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of,  a  well-known  practical  astronomer,  was 
bom  in  York  in  1800,  and  educated  first  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  afterward  at 
3[agdalcn  college.  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  first-class  in  mathematics  in  1822.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  his  father  he  sat  in  the  bouse  of  commons  as  lord  Oxmantown,  represent- 
ing King's  county  from  1821  to  1881 ;  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1841,  and  was  elected 
a  representative  peer  for  Ireland  in  1845.  At  an  early  age  Rosse  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  practical  science,  and  especially  to  the  improvement  of  tho 
telescope,  and  had  commenced  as  far  back  as  1826  to  make  experiments  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fiuid  lenses  (see  Philtxtophical  Tranmetitms  for  1840).  but  he  subsequently  relin- 
quished those  investigations,  to  enirngc  himself  with  the  problem  of  the  best  mode  of 
constructing  the  speculum  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  The  two  great  defects  which  had 
hitherto  baffled  opticians  were  "spherical  aberration"  and  ausorption  of  Hfcht  by 
,'pccula;  and  in  the  casting  of  these  of  large  size,  there  was  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
prevent  in  .If  cracking  and  warping  of  the  surface  on  cooling.  However,  by  a  long  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a  mode  of  operation  by 
which  the  last  defect  was  wholly  obviated,  and  the  two  othWs  greatly  diminished  in 
amount.  The  metal  for  the  speculum  of  his  great  telescope  (see  Telescope),  three  tons* 
weight,  was  poured  into  the  iron  mold  April,  1842,  the  crucibles  being  lifted  and 
emptied  by  means  of  cranes;  and  the  mold  was  kept  in  an  annealing  oven  for  16  weeks, 
so  that  the  metal  should  cool  equably.  It  was  then  polished  and  mounted  in  his  park  at 
Rvrsonstown,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  the  adjustments  consisting  of  a  system  of  chains, 

Sulleys.  anil  counterpoising  weights,  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  ponderous 
istrumcnt  of  12  tons'  weight  can  l>e  moved  so  as  to  ]M(int  in  any  direction,  and  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  tho  ordinary  equatorial  of  the  observatory.  Tho  first  addi- 
tion to  the  bodv  of  astronomical  knowledge  made  by  this  telescope  was  the  rcsolutiop  of 
certain  nebulsl  which  had  defied  Herschel's  instrument,  into  groB^ij|&gfdcsi(|k^3«@M 
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the  discovery  of  numerou!)  binary  and  trinnry  stars,  and  a  descrintion  of  fln  moon's  nr- 

fa'ce.  This  telescope,  (7onsti-uctcd  under  Rosse's  personal  directions,  ia  described  in  the 
Philo$ophutal  IVanMctiotu.  He  died  ia  1867,  aod  a  statue  to  bis  memory  was  erected  in 
ParsonHtown  in  1876. 

SOSSETTI,  Dakt£  Qabriele,  eon  of  Gnbriellc,  distin^islied  as  a  thou£;htfDl  and 
powLflnl  painter,  agracefui  poet,  and  an  elegant  translator  of  early  Italian  poetry,  was 
Ixirn  in  London  in  1828,  aud  educated  at  Kin^s  college,  London.  As  a  painter,  lie  is  more 
talked  of  ttian  Icnown,  probably  because  liis  works  are  transferred  into  private  coIiL-ctions 
as  tmou  as  .they  leave  bis  studio,  and  without  undergoing  the  publicity  of  exliibition. 
Ahhoii!<;h  he  bus  never  exblbited  at  the  "Ito^'ul  academy, '  his  picturxia  are  occasionally 
sent  by  tlicir  proprietors  to  ti^ous  public  picture-galleries.  Of  these,  his  "Fair  Hosa- 
mond,  a  picture  pervaded  by  curne.st  thun^ht.  and  treated  in  a  powerful,  though  strik- 
]  ugly  unconventional  manner,  was  exhibited  m  the  galleries  of  the  lioyal  Scottish  academy 
in  1860-61,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  artist's  manner.  Of  bis  other 
pictures,  the  chief  are  "  Ecce  AncilTa  Domiui,"  and  ''Beatrice  Dead."  He  contributed 
bome  tine  drawings  to  an  ilbistrateil  edition  of  Tennyson,  which,  although  iua«lequiitely 
engraved,  muk  among  the  first  of  modern  wood-cuts.  These,  like  everything  this  artist 
has  produced,  are  strongly  imbued  wiih  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  period.  Rossctti's 
unme  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  by  his  association  with  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt  in  the  "  preraphaelite  brotherhood."  In  1860  he  was  editor  of  I'ita  Germ,  a  maga- 
zmc  of  poetry  and  art  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  tbe  "brcthreu,"  ami  to 
the  inculcation  of  their  fundamental  principle,  which  was  direct  study  from  nature  hcr- 
Bclf,  uufcttered  by  the  conventionalities  of  tlio  "antique"  and  "academies."  While  time 
and  experience  liave  modified  the  practice  of  some  of  the  original  preraphoeli'LCS.  liu:^ 
sclti's  pictures  still  display  the  peculiarities  of  earlier  days.  As  an  author,  Rossetli  ii 
well  Itnown  by  his  Eai^  Molian  Poettfroin  CiuUo  d'Aleamo  to  Dante  AUghien  (llOll-lSOO- 
1300)  (Lond.  Smith.  Elder  &  Co.,  1861).  In  this  work  the  translator  achieves  the  mro 
success  of  not  only  catching  the  spirit  of  Dante,  but  of  rendering  the  great  pojt  in  hi^ 
own  nicLcrs,  and  with  a  marvelous  fidelity  of  thought  and  phrase.  In  coiy  uaclioa  with 
his  brotiiur  William,  he  edited  Gilchrist's  Life  of  WtUiam  B!ake,  Pktor  ^nut  u  (Load. 
183:{).  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  compiler.  Poemt  (1870)  added  to  Rossctti's 
rvputatiou. 

Rossetti  is  not  only  a  painter  and  author,  but  a  man  of  tboroneh  acquaintaace  with 
and  hi<;h  accomplishment  in  applied  and  decorative  arL  He  has  borne  a  distin  ntis'K'd 
part  in  the  resuscitation  of  Gothic  art  in  England,  both  ecclesiastical  and  d.)m'j,<ic. — 
CimiSTiNA  RossETTt,  sister  of  the  iilwve.  and  horn  1830,  has  cnroed  considerable  Ktcr- 
nry  reputation  from  her  Goblin  Market  a  n:l  other  Poems  (1882),  The  Prince's  J*v"<^/y**(I3jj'j; 
Hfieiking  Likenesses  (1874),  etc. — Wii.i.iam  Rossetti  hns  earned  a  name  as  au  a?ci):a- 
plished  critical  writer  from  his  Cntir  '.am  on  tlie  Paerr.a  and  JiiUads  of  Swinburne  {l^Qj), 
c  c— Another  sister,  Haru,  (born  1827,  die<1  1370),  was  known  as  ttio  author  of  au  a)ile 
sliidy  of  Dante. 

SOSSETTI,  Qabiiible,  a  celebrated  Italian  author,  was  b.  at  Vasto  in  1783.  and  cnmo 
In  Eugliiud  as  a  political  refugee  in  1824.  Two  years  afterward  he  published  the  Comcnlo 
AnidUieo  on  the  Divina  Commndin  of  Dante,  in  which  ho  aimed  to  show  that  in  the  midula 
ages  all  the  poets  used  a  jargon  under  which  they  veiletl  their  Iialred  of  the  papacy,  and 
concealed  the  true  religion  under  the  form  of  a  woman  l>eloved  by  tbcm.  In  conductiiii; 
this  iirs^ument  he  displayed  amazing  erudition.  His  opinions  naturally  excited  a  grc:it 
deal  of  hostile  criticism.  Rossetti  replied  to  his  opponents  with  the  work,  SaUo  Spirii.> 
Antipapale  die  Produsse  la  litfonna.  e  suUa  Infiuema  die  Esercifd  neUa  Letlsratara  di  taltn 
V Earopa  e  Prineipalmente  (Tltalia  (1880).  But  this  book  did  not  convince  them  either, 
and  then  Kussetu  sought  to  reduce  to  method  hts  system,  and  publisheil  H  Miatero  deir 
Amor  Ptatonieo  ndato  (1840>.  ami  Ln  Beatrice  di  Dante.  Wiiatever  may  be  thought  of 
Rossetti,  be  has  at  least  founded  a  new  school  of  interpretation  of  Dante,  and  his  par- 
tisans are  numerous  in  Italy.  Ilis  nnmc  is  well  known  in  the  peninsula  for  his  national 
.poems,  wliich  have  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Italian  Tyrtffius.  These  are  conimnod 
juthe  Vio  e  I'Uoma  (1840);  11  Vcf/tj.vite  in  Solittidiiie  (1846);  L'Arpa  EmngcUca  (1832); 
Poesie  dt  Gabride  Bonettt  (1847).  He  was  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  King's  college. 
London,  and  was  honored  and  esteemed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  in  Eng- 
land.   He  died  in  London  in  1834. 

ROSSI,  OiOTAinn  Battiota  dk,  b.  Italy,  1822;  studied  arcbseology  and  early  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  under  father  Alarchi.  He  oas  given  an  account  of  hte  discoveries  in  his 
In/vriptiones  Ghristiana  XTrbis  Eomm  septimo  Seevh  Antiquioret,  of  which  tbe  first  volume 
appeared  in  1861,  and  which  is  a  collection  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  to  the  number 
of  over  11,000.  His  researches  in  the  catacombs  are  also  the  iMsis  of  \a&Soma  foUfratiea 
CnsUana.  He  has  edited  fix  BeUetino  di  Are&sotoffia,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
academy  of  inscriptions. 

BOSSI,  Pellegrino,  was  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Carrara  in  1787.  He  carried  on  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  In  1812,  being  25  years  of  age,  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  in  that  university.  In  1815,  king  Murat  having  proclaimed  Italian 
mdependence,  Rossi  sided  with  htin.  On  the  fall  of  Murat,  Rossi  wasfxiled.  ^e  took 
refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theo^i^f^^  ^#@Qteliero  he 
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publiBhed  "Droit  I^nal.  a  very  learned  work,  which  made  him  famous  in  France.  In 
I§38  Louis-Pliilippe  called  him  to  Paris,  and  appointed  him  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy, llieii  limsi  commenced  the  coufBe  Du  Droit  VoiistUubionnel,  and  the  goveruiiient, 
iu  order  to  reward  the  great  publicfsl,  naturalized  him,  and  made  liim  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  peers.  Protected  by  Onizot,  the  prime-minister.  Boss!  was  sent  to  Rome  as 
ambassador  m  1845.  There  he  witnessed  all  the  events  of  1848  and  took  part  in  them, 
having  again  become  an  Italian  subject  after  the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe.  When  called  to 
the  mmistry  by  Pius  IX.,  Rossi  wislied  to  oppose  the  party  favorable  to  [lie  house  of 
Siivoy,  and  devised  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Naples,  which  had  for  its  object  a  con- 
federation of  Italian  princes  with  the  pope  as  their  president.  This  roused  the  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  and  Rofifli  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  hand  on  Nov.  19,  1848.  In  1880 
Iiuigi  Carlo  Farini  decreed  the  publication  of  all  the  wtitings  of  Hossi,  and  that  a  bui^tof 
liim  should  be  given  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  it  was  inuiigunaed  with  great 
solemuity  on  April  37,  1868.  Besides  the  jDroit  FeneU,  Rossi  published  the  ijoura 
tVEcominie  Ihlitique  (1840);  the  Lettere  d'un  Dilettante  Politico  saW  Mlemagna,  mUla 
Fiunciii,  e  sulT  Ilaiia  (Florence,  1848);  and  left  many  iuedited  writings,  which,  after  his 
death,  w^yq  published  in  Pans  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  government. 

EOSSIE'HT,  a  t.  of  European  B^issia,  in  the  government  of  Kovno,  66  m.  n.w.  from 
Koviio,  on  tlie  Dubitza,  a  branch  of  tbe  Niemen.  Under  the  Polish  government  it  was 
the  capital  of  tiaraogitia.    Pop.  '67,  10,T32. 

BOSSI'HI,  GiOACCHiNO,  the  greatest  composer  of  the  present  century  for  the  Italian 
lyrical  stage.  He  was  born  at  Pesaro  in  1792,  the  son  of  a  horn-player  in  an  orcliestrii  cf 
KtrotUag  players.  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  the  countess Perticari,  discovering  his  tnk-nt,  sent 
liim  to  study  at  the  lyceum  of  Bologna,  where  he  received  instructions  in  counterpoint 
from  padre  Mattel.  He  whs,  however,  principally  self-taught,  giving  days  and  iiigtits  to 
the  study  of  the  great  Italian  and  German  masters.  Passing  over  a  few  juvenile  efforts, 
his  first  important  opera  was  JUficm/t,  which  was  performed  iu  Venice  in  and  cxcitt*d 
an  extraominary  sensation  throughout  the  musical  world,  raising  iLs  compoiser  at  nnce  to 
the  summit  of  fame.  It  was  followed  in  succession  by  L'ltaMaiift  iit  Algen  {li^VA),  It 
Tureo  in  Italia  (1814);  and  Aurdiam  in  Palmira  (1814);  all  inferior  to  Taiieredi.  In  1815 
Rosvsini  was  appointed  musical-director  of  tbe  theater  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples;  and  while 
holding  that  position  he  continued  to  produce  operas  both  at  Naples  and  elsewhere.  It 
Jifirbiere  di  Seviglia,  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  was  produced  at  Rome  in  1816,  and 
s:ud  to  have  been  composed  in  twenty  days;  it  was  followed  by  OteUo  in  the  same  year; 
mid  in  1817  appeared  La  Cenereniola  at  Rome,  and  La  Oazza  ladra  at  Nnples.  From  this 
time  to  tlie  close  of  Rossini's  engagement  at  Naples  in  1828,  he  wrote  the  operas  of  Mosi 
til  Egitto,  La  Doniia  del  Lago.  MwmeUo  Secondo  (otherwise  known  as  L'Axnedio  di  Corinto), 
and  Zdmim.  In  1833  he  produced  Semiram^,  the  most  gorgeous  of  his  operas,  at 
Venice,  and  soon  afterward  left  Italy.  He  first  visited  Paris,  and  then  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  received  from  Charles 
X.  the  appointment  oidirector  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  while  there  composed 
liis  OuiUaiime  Tell  (1826),  which,  though  ill-constnicted  as  a  drama,  ranks  musically  as 
high  09  any  of  his  works.  When  the  revolution  of  1880  broke  out,  Rossini  lost  tlie  man- 
iV^cmcnt  of  the  Italian  opera,  but  continued  to  live  for  some  time  in,  Paris;  in  1886  he 
returned  to  Italy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  principally  resided 
till  1855.  With  GuiUaume  Tdl  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have;  closed  his  career,  liaving 
after  It  composed  nothing  of  importance  except  his  well-known  Stabat  Mater,  a  pretty 
and  popular  work  more  secular  than  sacred  In  its  style  of  music.  Large  offers  from  tbe 
managers  of  opera  houses  did  not  succeed  In  tempting  him  from  his  retirement.  His  statue 
was  inaugurated  at  Pesp.ro  in  1864.  amid  a  targe  concourse  of  Italian  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters.  In  Rossini's  early  works  he  developed  with  great  felicity  the  type  established 
by  his  Italian  predecessors.  These  compositions  are  characterized  by  stirring  melody, 
briliiiint  instrumentation,  and  a  highly  enjoyable  vivacity.  Quillaume  TeU,  though 
c()ually  original,  approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  tlie  Grerman  school. 
Much  as  RoWni's  music  continues  to  be  prized,  only  four  of  hie  forty  operas  composed 
from  1810  to  1829  have  kept  the  stage,  il  Barbiere,  Otdto,  La  Qaaxa  ladra,  and  Semira- 
midc.   He  died  Nov.,  1868. 

ROSSITER.  Thomas  P.,  1818-71;  b.  New  Haven.  Conn.;  at  an  early  age  showed  a 
tnste  for  art.  He  studied  with  Jocelyn,  a  portrait  painter  of  some  note,  and  in  1888 
licgnn  the  painting  of  portraits  as  a  profession.  In  1840  he  went  to  Rome  and  spent  six 
vcfirs  in  study  there  and  at  other  art  centers  of  Europe.  From  18-^3  to  1856  he  was  in 
'Pnria,  and  at  the  exposition  of  1855  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Tiic  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson.  Besides  many  portraits  he  fiainted  ?evenil 
liistorical  and  scriptural  pictures.  Among  the  best  are  "The  Jews  iu  Captivity;" 
••Sliriani;"  "  Joan  of  Arc  m  Prison ;"  and  "  House  of  Washington." 

BOSS,  THE  KAIT  OF,  a  name  given  by  Pope  to  .lolin  Kyrle.  an  Engliali  gentleman  of 
preat  benevolence,  who  was  bom  at  Whitehnusc,  Glouccsterahire,  In  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century.  Eyrie  received  hia  appellation  from  having  resided  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  small  town  of  Koss,  Herefordshire.  He  there  spent  his  time  and 
fiirtune  in  building  cliurches  and  hospitals,  which  procured  for  him  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  his  contemporaries.   Eyrie  may  be  considered  the  Howard  of  hi^^^^^|^ar- 


ton,  in      EttnyonHu  WriHngt  ontf  Oeniut  of  Pope,  has  stated  that  he  deaerred  to  be 

celebrated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes  of  Fiudar. 

Pope,  durmg  his  visits  at  tlie  old  mansion  of  Holm  Lecj,  the  seat  of  Tiscount  Bcuda- 
moro.  near  Koss,  heard  so  much  of  Kyrle's  bctieflcence,  that  \ix  his  Moral  Suagi  be  cele- 
brates his  praises  under  the  name  of  tlie  Man  of  Boss: 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'er^readl 

The  Han  of  Koes  divides  the  weeUr  bread: 

He  feeds  jon  almshouse,  nmt,  but  void  of  state. 

Where  ««e  and  want     smiUiir  at  the  gate: 

Him  portioned  maids,  appreuticed  orphans  bleated, 

The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

'We  learn  further,  from  the  sume  poem,  that  the  fortune  of  Eyrie  was  no  more  than  £500 
a  year.    Kyrle  died  In  1724,  und  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ross. 

B0S80  ASTICO,  the  technical  name  for  the  red  porphyry  of  Egypt.  It  consists  of  a 
red  fuldspathic  iMse,  in  which  are  dtaseminated  rose-colwed  ciTetals  of  oUjodase  with 
some  plates  of  borahlende.  and  grains  of  oxidized  iron  ore. 

KOBIXB  (corrupted  from  reenter)  is  a  fixed  order  presrared  In  iDflitair  departments 
as  the  rotation  in  which  individuals,  companies,  or  lai^r  bodies  are  called  on  to  serre. 

KegimcDts  proceed  on  foreign  service  according  to  ^e  roster. 

BOfl'TOCE,  the  most  impurtaut  t.  and  seaport  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hecklenburg- 
Scliwerin,  stands  in  u  tlat  fruitful  district  on  the  Wamow,  9  m.  from  the  mouth  of  thitt 
rivet  iu  the  Baltic,  and  55  m.  n.e.  of  Schweiin  by  railway.  It  is  surrouDded  by  ramparu 
and  walls  pierced  by  IS  gates,  and  has  still  a  mediKval  aspect.  Tiic  university,  founded 
in  1419,  muintuius  89  professors  and  lecturers,  and  has  a  library  of  120,000  volumes. 
The  handsome  new  university  building  is  a  i-enaissance  structure  in  brick.  In  St. 
Mary's  cliurch,  a  large  building  dating  from  the  18th  c.  and  possesring  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  tierniauy,  is  tlie  tomb  of  Qrotlus.  St.  Peter's,  dating  frcun  the  IStli  c,  has 
n  tower  430  ft.  high.  There  are  several  squares,  of  which  Blncoer's  square  contains  a 
colo^I  monumeut  of  tbe  ^en.  of  that  name.  ManufactureB  of  linen  and  tobacco,  and 
tanning,  brewing,  and  dimiUing  arc  carried  on.  In  the  year  1660  the  town  of  Rotntock 
owned  877  vessels.  The  exports  are  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  oH-cakes,  and  cattle-bones  to 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  imports  are  coals,  salt,  iron,  limestone,  herrings  and  other  pro- 
visions, timber,  etc.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Warnow  is  WamemQnde,  llie  port  of  Rostock, 
at  which  all  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  loail  and  unload.  Pop.  of  Rostock  '75. 
84,172.— Rostock  is  of  Slavic  origin,  and  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  it  is  got  in  the  11th  or 
12tli  c.but  the  progress  of  commerce  and  other  causes,  chiefiy  political,  rapidly  German- 
ized it,  and  in  1218  it  figures  as  wholly  German.  It  was  a  member  for  centuries  of  the 
old  Ilanseatic  let^e,  long  ranked  in  importance  with  LDbeck,  and  still  enjoys  to  a 
wonderful  extent  its  ancieiit  privileges — the  municipal  constitution  of  the  town  being 
even  yc>t  almoiit  wholly  republican, 

S0&T07',  B  t.  of  European  Rusfiis,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  empire,  in  the 
government  of  Jaroelnv,  stands  on  the  hanks  of  lake  Nero  or  Roetofsky.  An  important 
fair  is  held  here,  and  a  fiourinbing  commerce,  which  the  railway  from  Jsroslav  to  Mos- 
cow promises  to  increase,  is  carried  on.  Rostof  contains  numerous  factories,  the  c^ief 
manufacture  being  that  of  linen.   Pop.  *67,  11,805. 

BOSTOF-OK  THE-DOH,  a  district  t.  and  ferry  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  <rf  Eka- 
teriuonliiv  stands  high  on  the  right  hank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Don.  It 
owes  its  oriffin  to  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Dmetri  here  in  1749,  since  which 
time  the  progress  of  the  town,  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation,  has  been  so  great 
tliat  it  is  now  the  center  of  trade  in  s.  Russia.  Its  custom-house  was  erected  in  1835, 
and  in  that  year  the  customs'  dues  amounted  to  £150,000.  The  annual  exports  have 
amounted  to  £1,198,526,  the  principal  articles  being  wheat,  iron,  tallow,  and  linseed. 
Manufactures  are  carried  on  with  a(rtivity  in  23  factories,  the  prindpal  articles  produced 
being  cast-iron,  bricks,  ropes,  tobacco,  macaroni,  soap,  and  leather.  Railway  com- 
munication with  Vladikaukas  in  Caucasia  was  opened  in  1875,    Pop.  '87,  89,129. 

BOBTOPCHINE,  Feodoe  Vabsilevitch,  Count,  a  Russian  gen.,  directly  descended 
from  Genghis  Khan,  was  b.  in  the  province  of  Orel,  Mar.  88, 176B;  and,  after  having 
filled  for  some  lime  the  office  of  pa?e  to  Catharine  It,  entered  the  Russian  militarj- 
service  as  a  lleut.  in  the  imperial  guard.  In  1784  he  set  out  on  a  course  of  foreign  travel, 
returning  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1792,  and  obtaiuing,  through  the  powerful  influence  of 
some  friends,  the  post  of  gentleman  of -the-chamber.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
first  messenger  to  Paul  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  immediately  (1796)  cruatcd 
■gen.,  a  rise  in  rank  speedily  followed  by  the  succesave  appointments  of  grand- 
marshal  of  the  court,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  count  (1799),  and  chevalier  of  all  the 
Ktissian  orders.  Rostopchine  possessed  extraordinair  Influence  over  the  mind  of  tbe 
half-witted  monarch,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  his  vagaries  from  seriously  nflectiog 
tbe  government  or  religion  of  tlie  empire;  hut  lie  was  repeatedly  banished  from  court 
and  almost  iinmediateiy  recallcil,  and  it  was  during  the  last  of  these  banishments  fto 
Moscow)  that  the  czar  was  murdered.  Tbe  emperor  Alexander  seems  to  have  dipliked 
him.  for  Rostopchine  remained  in  a  state  of  banishment  till  May,  1813,  when.|havinj; 
need  of  the  services  of  all  his  subjects,  and  knowing  Rostopchi^lso^fti^illB^l^tTiot- 
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ism,  Alexander  appointed  him  governor  of  Moboow.  On  the  approach  of  the  French 
Roetopchiae,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  raised  an  army  of  123,000  men  fully  equipped, 
but  to  bi9  great  chagrlD  was  ordered  to  evacuate  Moscow.  Hostopchiue  haa  been 
unanimously  branded  oy  the  French  writers  as  the  burner  of  Moscow,  aiid  for  a  loDg 
time  this  was  getwrally  credited  in  the  west,  lilt,  in  1833,  he  published  in  his  own 
defense,  La  VMti  mr  Pinoandia  da  Mateou  (Paris,  1828),  iu  wbich  be  rebuts  the  charge, 
i^rruing  that  this  barburoiu  action  was  due  In  part  to  the  fervid  patriotism  of  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  part  to  the  violence  and  negligence  of  the  French.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  showed  that  the  damage  done  to  Moscow  was  much  lees  than  tlie  estimate 
given  by  French  and  English  writers,  and  that  the  Kremlin,  which  the  French  had 
attempted  to  blow  up,  had  been  in  reality  little  Injured.  Rostopchine  certainly  set  fire 
to  his  own  maosioa-house  in  the  neighborhood,  but  no  other  act  of  incendiarism  has 
been  proved  against  him,  the  accusatioDs  published  in  the  BriUA  Monitor  (l8Sd)  haviug 
been  triumphantly  rebutted.  He  had  succeeded  in  repairing  much  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  city,  and  in  re-coUeeting  many  of  its  former  inliabitants,  when,  through  a  court 
intrigue,  hia  dismissal  from  office  was  effected  (August  30,  1814).  Rostopchine  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  congress  of  VicDna,  aud  subsequently  (1817)  retired 
to  Paris,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  forming  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures  and  books.  In  1835  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  died  Jan.  80,  1836,  at  Mos- 
cow. His  wife  aud  one  of  his  sons  have  made  for  themselves  names  In  literature,  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  the  countess  Eudoxia.  Rostopchine,  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  poets  of  Russia.  Rostopchiae's  works,  wliich  include  a  numlier  of  historical 
memoirs,  comedies,  etc.,  In  Russian  and  French,  were  collated  and  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1858. 

BOT  is  known  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England  under  the  provincial  names  of 
bane,  coa,  or  coathe.  It  consists  in  the  maturation  witbin  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of 
an  eatozooD,  the  iUstoma  hepatieum,  or  fluke  (q.v.).  Although  most  frequent  among 
sheep,  it  also  occasiooally  attacks  rabbits,  hares,  deer,  and  cattle.  Until  of  late  years,  the 
annual  losses  amongst  the  flocks  of  Qrcat  Britain  were  estimated  at  a  million;  but  in 
1809,  1824,  1880,  and  1833  this  latge  mortality  is  believed  to  liave  been  doubled.  Dur- 
ing tiie  wet  winter  of  1852-53,  and  again  ia  the  autumn  of  1860,  and  early  months  of 
IG^l,  rot  was  extensively  prevalent.  Autumn  and  early  winter  are  the  periods  of  its 
most  frequent  occurrence.  Close  damp  weather,  inducing  a  rapid  growth  of  soft,  luxu- 
riiint  lierbage,  favors  its  development.  The  rising  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  rot  annuiiily 
16,000  sheep.  Low,  damp,  marshy  situations,  water-meadows,  undrained  lands,  espe- 
cially when  of  a  clayey,  retentive  consistence,  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Tlio 
liay  from  such  localities  induces  rot  almost  as  readily  as  tlie  fresh  grass.  Bheep  grazed 
even  for  a  few  hours  upon  laud  subject  to  rot,  or  taking  a  sin^e  draught  mm  an 
infected  stagnant  pool,  may  contract  the  disorder,  most  probably  by  swallowing  tiie 
young  flukes.  From  15  to  ^  days  usually  elap<4e  before  any  serious  consequences  follow 
from  the  presence  of  tlie  parasite.  At  first,  indeed,  digestion  appears  tn  be  stimulated, 
and  the  sheep  thrive  rather  better  than  before ;  but  by  aud  by  they  rapidly  waste,  their 
wool  becomes  dry,  and  easily  detached,  their  bowels  irregular,  their  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  yellow,  as  Is  usually  oonveaiently  observed  by  examining  the  eye  and  ila 
pearly  caruncle,  which  in  rot  loses  the  brilliancy  of  health,  and  exhibits  a  dingy  yellow 
hue.  The  body,  after  death,  is  soft,  flaccid,  antf  indifferently  nourished ;  watery  erfusions 
are  discovered  underneath  the  jaws  and  in  other  dependent  parts;  the  small  quantities 
of  unabsorbcd  fat  have  a  dirty  yellow  color;  the  liver  Is  soft  and  enlarged,  and  usualiy 
mottled  with  patches  of  congestion.  In  the  thick  and  muddy  bile,  the  flukes,  with  their 
myriads  of  spawn,  float  in  variable  numbers. 

The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom  verv  satisf.ictory ;  and  if  the  animals,  when  first 
affected,  are  in  tolerable  condition,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  them  slaughtered. 
If  remedial  measures  are  attempted,  the  sheep  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  and  sound 
situation,  and  liberally  supplied  with  dry  nuUritive  food.  Dnring  the  summerallow  com 
(ir  calte  with  the  grass;  duriog  the  winter,  when  cases  are  most  frequent,  supply  clover- 
hay,  peas,  or  split  beans,  a  little  bruised  linseed  cake,  nnd  a  few  roots :  nieces  of  rock-salt 
should  also  be  laid  about  the  ground  for  the  patients  to'liclt  at.  Medicines  are  seldom 
oF  much  avail.  Those  most  to  be  relied  on  are  turpentine  andpowdere<l  gentian  in  two- 
dram  doses,  given  daily,  beat  up  with  an  egg  and  a  Uttie  milk,  or  with  some  linseed 
grueL  The  turpentine,  besides  acting  benenually  as  a  stimulant,  doubtless  also  exor- 
cises a  poisonoua  action  on  the  flukes,  whilst  the  gentian  imparts  tone  to  the  irritable  and 
relaxed  bowek.  The  prevention  of  rot  is  usually  effected  by  removing  from  the  land  all 
superfluous  moisture  by  deep  and  thorough  drainage.  The  improvement  of  unsound 
herbage  may  subsequently  be  expedited  by  dressings  of  lime,  salt,  soil,  or  composts  of 
farm-yard  manure  and  earth.  On  all  suspicious  grnzings,  beans  and  oats  should  for  a 
time  be  given  in  moderate  quantity,  and  access  allowed  to  rock-salt.  The  Arab  and 
B(-<louin  siicpherds  have  for  centuries  recognized  the  importapce  of  such  measures,  for. 
when  their  nocks  became  rotten  from  depasturing  on  the  rank  herbage  that  shoots  up 
after  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  they  often  prevent  serious  loss  by  promptly  transffrring 
them  to  the  desert,  where  the  dry  forage-plants  arc  very  rich  in  saline  matters.  Tlw 
Australian  flock-master  likewise  diecks  tiie  complaint  by  pronmtl v  rci^Tii». 
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wliich  have  become  tainted  from  the  deep  nlluvlal  soils  to  the  poorer  upIand'"saU-hra9h" 
countries.  I))  like  manner,  the  salt  mnrsht'S  of  Cliesliire,  and  the  saltingH  left  along  our 
coasts  by  the  tides,  have  long  eujovL-d  a  well-Ueserved  celebrity  iu  the  prevention,  and 
even  in  uarly  cases  in  the  cure,  of  siicep-rot. 

KO'TA,  a  t.  of  Bpain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  and  6  m.  n.n.w.  from  Cadiz,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cadiz  bay.  Itota  vine  baa  aoqalred  some  f^brlty,  and 
is  brought  to  tlie  BriUsh  marlcet.   Pop.  B,000. 

BOIAVe.  SeeR&TTAN. 

BOTA'TIOV  (Lat.  rota).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  clcmentaiy  idea  which  has  been  th  t 
subject  uf  BO  much  popular  misconception  as  that  of  rotation.   This  is  probably  due  lo 

the  vagueuL'Ss  of  the  deflDitioiis  commonly  given. 

All  mutiuu  tliat  we  can  observe  is  relative;  for  inRtanee,  any  fixed  object  on  the 
earth's  surface  has  a  certain  motion  rdatiee  to  the  earth's  axis,  in  can!«quencu  of  the 
diurnal  rotation;  the  eartti  itself  has  a  certain  motion  rdatiee  to  the  sun,  in  oonsequeiicc 
of  its  annual  revolation ;  the  sun  has  a  certain  motion  relative  to  the  so-called  flxcil  slur; ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  stellar  system  may  have  a  motion  relafiee  to  domctliii.',' 
in  space  beyond  its  boundaries.  Now,  tlic  motion  of  an  object  on  the  earlh's  sui  fac  j 
differs  accordiucr  to  the  way  it  is  measured:  a  passenger  sittiug  in  a  railwuy  carriai^x^'  i ; 
at  j-e»t  if  his  motion  relaiivt  to  the  carriage  be  considered;  he  has  the  samu  motion  us  ti.e 
carriage  if  it  be  measured  relatioe  lo  the  rails;  and  if  the  carriage  were  running  from  v. 
to  w.  along  a  piirallel  of  latitude,  so  as  to  complete  the  cireuit  in  24  hours,  he  wouUI  Ic 
at  rest  relative  to  the  earth's  axis.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  talk  of  absolute  motion,  ii 
must  be  measured  rdatiee  to  pixed  points  or  directions;  and  m  the  Titration  of  this  ub\  '.■ 
ous  condition  lies  the  error  most  commonly  met  with.  Thus,  to  ^ow  that  the  car.>. 
rotates  about  its  axis,  we  may  observe  its  motion  relatively  to  the  line  joining  it  with  t!  c 
moon;  and  we  observe  that  the  moon  comes  to  the  meridian  at  intervals  of  (roughly)  Cj 
hours.  Does  the  earth  rotate  in  35  hours?  We  know  that  it  does  not,  and  the  error  to:;- 
Bisls  in  treating  as  an  absolute  rotation,  a  rotation  measured  relative  to  a  line — tiiat  join- 
ing the  earth  and  moon— which  is  itself  turning.  If  we  take  the  intervals  of  the  suu'.i 
crossing  the  meridian,  we  find  24  hours — a  much  closer  approximation;  but  siiii 
not  exact,  braause  our  line  of  reference — that  joining  the  earth  and  sun — Is  slowly  tun- 
ing. Would  we  have  an  absolute  measure,  we  must  choose  a  fixed  line,  or  one  so  nearly 
fixed  tliat  its  motion  is  absolutely  insensible.  Such  is  the  line  joining  any  fixed  star  wiili 
Uie  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  earth's  absolute  rotfllion  about  its  axis  is  23^  56°  4.09'— tl;j 
interval  between  culminations  of  the  same  fixed  star.  The  difference  between  absoluic 
and  relative  rotation  in  any  planet  gives  rise  to  the  difference  between  the  side-rail 
and  the  aolar  day;  and  the  planet's  year  contains  just  oiu  more  of  the  former  than  of  thj 
latter. 

Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  earth  were  to  revolve  only  part  as  f^t  as 
it  now  does,  mere  w^ould  he  on*  tidereal  day  in  the  year,  and  there  would  be  no  solar  dcy 

at  all — in  other  words,  there  would  be  no  rotation  of  the  earth  with  reference  lo  the  lin? 
joining  it  with  the  sun;  tliat  is,  the  earth  would  turn  always  the  same  side  to  the  sue; 
yet  it  would  In  absolutely  rotjiting  about  its  axis  once  in  n  year.  This  is  the  case  which 
we  observe  in  the  moon's  motion  relative  to  the  eartli,  and  we  see  at  once  that  the  moon 
muBi  xolaic  abtfilately — that  is,  with  reference  to  fixed  directions  in  space — in  the  exact 
time  in  wliich  she  completes  one  revolution  about  the  earth.  Those  who  sav  the  moon 
does  not  rutalo  on  her  axis  make  precisely  the  same  mistake  as  those  who  fancieft  that 
the  eartli  is  immovable,  and  that  moon,  sun.  and  stars  revolve  about  it  every  day.  There 
is  a  physical  cause  for  this  peculiarity  in  tlie  moon's  motion,  which  leads  to  very  impor- 
tant consequences  witli  reference  to  the  future  of  the  solar  system.    See  Tides. 

Several  elementary  theorems  rcgftrding  rotation  may  now  be  enunciated;  but  the 
proofs,  though  very  smiple,  will  be  given  merely  in  outline.    Any  displiicenient  ichii- 

ever  given  to  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane — ns  to  si 
sheet  of  paper  lying  on  a  tabic — is  equivalent  lo  a 
single  rotation  ahoiita  definite  axis.  Let  A,  B  Ix- 
any  two  points  of  the  figure,  and  let  them  l»e  dis- 
placed to  A',  B'  respectively.  Join  AA'.  BB',  mid 
bisect  Ihem  in  a  and  h  by  perpendiculars  meethur  in 
O.  Then,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  (1.)  OA'  =  0\, 
OB'  =  OB,  and  therefore  O  La  the  snme  point  of  tin- 
plane  figure  in  its  first  and  second  positions.  (2  ) 
I  AOA*  =  I  BOB',  and  is  therefore  the  nn^il.! 
through  whicli  the  whole  has  turned  about  the  jioint 
O.  If  AA'  and  BB'  are  parallel,  this  construction 
fails;  but  in  this  case,  if  AB  and  A'B'  do  not  inter- 
sect, the  motion  is  simply  one  of  translation:  if  they 
do  intersect,  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  axis. 

Any  number  of  successive  rotations  about  different  points  constitute,  of  course,  a  dis- 
placement, and  arc  therefore  reducible  to  one  rotation. 

Two  equal  and  opposite  rotations  about  different  points  give  rise  lo  n  mere  translation. 
The  first  two  of  these  propositions  are  true  of  figures  oit]|ftii9}|^i^j«IMK!  1^  on  a 
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plane  surface;  for  the  fispire  above  has  only  to  be  drawn  with  great  circles  instead  of 
straight  Hues,  and  the  proof  applies  letter  for  letter,  Ouly.  here,  the  first  case  of  excep- 
tion cannot  occur,  because  two  gi-oat  circles  mugt  iutersect.  Hence  it  follows  thai  if  the 
center  of  a  sphere  be  fixed,  any  displacement  wiiatevcr  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about 
some  axis;  that  is,  after  any  motiou  whatever  of  a  rigid  body,  one  point  of  which  in  fixed, 
there  is  always  one  line  of  particles  which  remains  undisturbed.  [This  simple  proposi- 
tion has  been  found  veiy  hard  to  believe,  oven  by  men  of  considerable  intelligence.] 
Hence  rotations  about  any  number  of  axes  passing  Uirough  the  same  fixed  point  may  be 
compounded  into  one;  and,  generally,  any  motion  whatever  of  a  rigid  body  may  be 
decomposed  into  two,  one  of  wliich  is  a  motion  of  translation  of  some  chosen  point, 
and  the  other  rotation  about  some  axis  through  that  point.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  tlic 
moon,  we  have  a  motion  of  translation  of  its  center  in  its  orbit,  and  one  of  rotation 
about  its  axis;  or  we  may  combine  them  into  a  single  rotation  in  the  period  of  a  lunar 
month  about  a  fixed  axis  passing  Uirough  the  eartlrs  center. 

Again,  any  displacement  of  a  plane  neure  iu  its  plane,  or  of  a  spherical  figure  on  a 
sphere,  may  be  produced  by  the  rolling  ot  a  curve  fixed  in  the  figure  upon  another  fixed 
on  the  plane  or  sphere.  Hence,  the  most  general  motion  of  a  body  witlt  reference  to  one 
point,  consists  in  tlie  rolling  of  a  cone  fixed  in  tlie  body  upon  another  fixed  in  space, 
their  vertices  being  at  the  cliosen  point.  To  this,  when  the  cones  in  question  are  right 
circular  cooes,  belong  the  precestion  (q.v.)  and  nwSoftim  (q.v.)  of  the  earth  and  of  a  top, 
the  evolutions  of  an  Ul-tbrowo  quoit,  etc. 

SOTA'TIOir  OF  0B0P8.  The  plnntfi,  like  the  animalsof  tbcfarm,  differ  much  in  their 
habits,  and  in  the  different  sorts  of  food  on  which  they  subdBt  The  broad-leafed  clovers, 
turnips,  and  mangold  abstract  from  the  air  a  large  proportion  of  the  materials  of  their 
growth;  whilst  the  narrower-leafed  grains  and  gnisses,  especially  if  their  seeds  are 
ripened,  partalie  more  largely  of  mineral  food  wiilidrawn  from  tiie  soil.  The  cereals 
require  for  their  healthy  nutrition  large  supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  and  silica;  legumi- 
nous plants  devour  a  large  sliare  of  Dme:  turnips,  carrots,  and  clover  take  up  a  great 
amount  of  potash.  Corn-crops,  occupying  the  ground  during  the  greater  part  of  llie 
year,  favor  the  growth  of  weeds;  well-tended  root-crops,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  better 
opportunity  for  deep  culture,  for  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  for  the  convenient  applica- 
tion of  manures;  whilst,  being  in  great  part  consumed  on  the  land,  they  raise  its  fertility. 
jMainly  from  such  considerations,  the  farmer  of  arable  land  is  led  to  gi  owa  succession  of 
diseimikr  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  to  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  cereals  exhaust- 
ing the  farm,  on  account  of  their  ripened  seeds  being  sold  off,  are  generally  altematcil 
with  fallow,  root,  or  cleansing  crops,  or  wiUi  beans  and  peas,  which  occupy  a  kind  of 
intermediate  position -between  the  cereals  and  the  roots;  while  clovers  or  grasses  are 
taken  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  years,  Tlie  rotation  most  suitable  for  a  particular  farm 
is,  however,  greatly  modified  by  various  circumstances,  and  especially  by  tlic  nature  of 
the  soil,  climate,  markets,  available  supplies  of  extra  manurcR,  amount  of  live  stock 
kept,  etc.  That  course  of  cropping  is  evidently  tlie  most  desirable  which  will  economi- 
cally secure,  with  thorough  cleanness  of  the  soil,  a  high  and  increasing  state  of  fertility. 

Sfany  rotations  are  based  upon  the  Norfolk  or  four-course  system,  whicli  consists  of 
(1)  Clover  or  mixed  grass  seeds;  (2)  Wheat,  or  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  oats;  (8)  Tur- 
nips, Swedes,  mangold,  potatoes,  or  bare  fallow ;  (4)  Barley.  The  details  of  this  sys- 
tem are  generally  as  follows;  The  clovers  or  grasses  are  mown  or  grazed;  wlieq  cut, 
they  are  either  used  green  or  ore  dried  for  hay;  tlie  second  crop  is  carted  home  for  tlie 
cuttle  or  horses;  near  towns,  it  is  st)ld  off;  or  it  is  consumed  on  the  ground  in  rucks  by 
sheep,  which  on  most  highly  cultivated  farms  receive  besides  a  daily  allowance  of  cake 
or  com.  In  districts  where  town-manure  tan  be  obtained,  a  top  dressing  is  applied  as 
soon  as  the  tirst  crop  of  grass  is  cut.  On  the  poor  and  worse  cultivated  soils,  llie  grass- 
crop  occasionally  remains  down  for  two,  or  even  three  yeare,  thus  extending  a  four  inlo 
a  five  or  six  years'  rotation.  The  clovers  or  mixed  seeas  are  plowed  up  iu  autumn,  and 
followed  generally  in  England  by  wheat,  and  in  Scotland  by  oats.  These  crops  are  now 
usually  drilled,  to  admit  of  horse  and  hand  hoeing.  After  harvest,  the  stubble  is,  if  pos- 
rible,  cleaned  by  the  scarifier,  grubber,  or  plow  and  harrows;  or,  where  the  manage- 
ment for  several  years  has  been  gootl,  any  patches  of  couch-gnM  or  other  weeds  are  best 
forked  out  by  hand.  The  land,  especially  if  heavy,  or  intended  for  mangold  drilled  on 
the  flat,  as  practiced  in  the  drier  parts  of  Englan'd.  may  then  be  manured  and  deeply 
plowed  the  grubber  and  harrows,  in  April  or  Slay,  suffice  to  prepare  for  the  drillics 
of  mangold  or  Swedes.  Heavy  land,  intended  eilher  for  roots  or  barley,  should  in 
spring  be  plowed  or  disturbed  as  little  as  Dossible.  In  Scotland,  and  the  cooler  molEt 
climates  of  the  north  and  west  of  England,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  grown  on  raised 
drills  or  balks,  in  which  the  manure  lies  immedintely  underneath  the  plant.  Frequert 
hnrse  and  hand  hoeings  should  insure  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  crop.  Unless  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns,  where  it  is  greatly  more  profitable  to  sell  off  the  whole  of  tho 
root-crop,  part  of  the  Swedes  or  mangold  is  taken  home  for  the  cattle,  but  the  largest  por- 
tion is  consumed  by  sheep  in  the  field.  After  the  fallow  or  cleaning  crop,  another  cercrl 
crop  is  grown:  under  uie  Norfolk  system,  tliis  is  generally  barley,  with  which  tho 
clovers  or  seeds  are  sown  out.  Where  scwafi^  or  tauK  water  Is  availably,  Italian  ryv- 
grasa  ia  often  used,  and  on  land  in  high  condition,  early  large 
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obtained;  but  lyc-graw  has  the  dludvaotage  of  being  a  wrsoe  preparetion  tbaa  clover 
for  tlie  wheat-crop  which  usually  follows.  Tlie  chief  falling  of  the  four-coutse  avston 
consists  in  the  frnjuent  recurrence  of  clover,  which  cannot  be  successfully  grown  oftener 
than  once  in  six  or  eight  years.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  one-half  of  the  clover  quarter 
is  now  often  put  under  beans,  peas,  or  vetches,  thus  keeping  the  grass  or  dover  seeds 
eight  years  apart. 

The  Norfolk  four-bourse  system  is  unsuitable  for  heavy  land,  where  a  large  breadth 
of  roots  canaot  be  profitably  grown,  and  where  their  place,  as  a  cleuoiog  crop,  is  taken 
by  bare  fnllow,  vetches,  or  pulsa  Baiv  fallows  are,  however,  less  frequent  than  fonn, 
erly,  being  now  confined  to  the  most  refractory  of  clays,  or  to  subjects  that  are  so  hope- 
lessly fully  of  weetis  ns  to  require  for  their  extirpation  several  weeks  of  summer  weutoiBr- 
and  the  repeated  use  of  the  steam  or  liorae  plows,  the  scarifier,  grubber,  aod  harrows. 
In  such  circumstances,  winter  vetches  are  oftt;n  put  in  during  September  or  October,  An 
eaten  off  by  sheep  and  horses  in  June  or  July,  and  the  land  afterward  cleaned:  this 
practice  is  extensively  pursuud  on  the  heavier  lands  in  the  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties of  Gnglnnd.  In  such  localities  the  following  system  is  approved  of:  (1)  The  clover 
lens  are  sixded  with  (3)  wheat;  then  come  (3)  beans,  pulse,  or  vetches,  mauured,  horseor 
hand  hoed;  (4)  On  good  Und,  wheat  succeeds;  (5)  Oats  or  bariey  often  follow,  but  to 

Srevent  undue  exhaustion  of  plant-food,  this  system  requires  considerable  outlay  in  art!- 
dal  manures,  cake,  and  corn;  (0)  A  fallow,  or  fallow  crop,  deeply  and  thoroughly 
cultivated,  and  well  manured,  cornea  to  restore  cleanness  and  fertility;  (7)  Barley  or 
wheat  is  drilled,  and  amongst  this,  the  clover-seeds  are  sown.  On  the  heavier  carso- 
lands  in  Scotland  the  following  plaQ  of  cropping  is  generally  practiced:  (1)  Clover;  (3) 
Oats;  (3)  Beans;  (4)  Wheat;  (5)  Bare  fallow  or  falk>w  crop,  usually  including  a  cousider- 
able  breadth  of  pottOoes;  <0)  Wheat;  ^  Barley,  with  which  the  clovers  or  mixed 
gniases  are  sown.  Under  this  system  it  is  difficult,  with  so  few  cleaning  crops,  to  keep 
the  land  clean;  roots,  besides,  are  not  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  praperly  to  supply 
eitlicr  cnttle  or  sheep  during  the  winter.  To  remedy  these  defects,  roots  may  be  intro- 
duced after  the  oats,  and  would  be  followed  either  by  wheat  or  barley.  Tlus  extends 
the  rotation  from  seven  to  nine  years. 

In  all  well-cultivated  districts,  whether  of  heavy  or  light  land,  stock-farming  is 
extending,  and  a  more  vigorous  effort  is  beiug  made  to  raise  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Kant-crops  are  accordingly  more  largely  grown;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  found  proflt- 
1  bio  to  grow  two  root-crops  consecutively;  thus,  after  turnips,  Swedes,  cabbnge,  or  man- 
'g?ld,  well  manured  from  the  town  or  farmyard,  and  eaten  off  by  sheep,  potatoes  of 
superior  quality  nre  produced  with  one  plowing,  and  a  dose  of  portable  manure. 
8;]ccialties  of  management  occur  in  almost  every  locality.  In  Essex,  wiuter-benns  fol- 
low wheat,  are  got  off  in  August,  and  are  succeeded  by  common  turnips.  Near  London, 
and  in  other  southern  distncta,  early  potatoes  or  poas  are  grown  for  market,  and  arc 
immediately  followed  by  turnips.  In  many  parts  of  Ei^land,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  good,  rye  or  vetches  sown  in  autonm  are  consoined  in  early  summer,  sud  a 
lool-crop  then  put  in. 

Good  rotations  do  not  necessarily  insure  good  farming;  they  are  merely  means  to  an 
end.  By  carefully  removing  weeds,  by  deeply  stirring  the  soil,  nnd  by  applying  appro- 
priate manures,  wheat  may  be  grown  on  the  same  soil  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
At  Lois-Weedon,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  rev.  S.  Smith  has  for  20  years  cultivaied 
alternate  three-foot  strips  of  wheat  and  well-forked  bare  fallow;  the  land  that  is  wheat 
this  year  being  fallowed  next.  Altliough  no  manure  whatever  is  applied,  and  only  nne- 
hi;lf  of  the  experimental  plot  is  each  year  under  crop,  the  yield  continues  to  stan<I  at  four 
quarters  per  acre,  which  is  about  four  bushels  per  acre  in  excess  of  the  aveiBge  acreahle 
produce  of  Oreat  Britain.  The  Lols-Wcedon  system,  owin^  to  the  outlny  which  it 
entiiils  for  manual  labor,  probably  could  not  he  carried  out  with  profit  nn  a  large  scale. 
It  demonstrates,  however,  the  inherent  resources  lying  dormant,  especially  in  clay  soils, 
and  indicates  how  they  may  be  rendered  available  by  thorough  cultivation.  It  is  mainly 
by  such  cultivation  that  steam-power  proves  so  serviceable  in  our  fields.  The  soil  is 
turned  up  deeply  to  the  disintegrating ,  solvent  influences  of  wind  aod  weather;  the 
necessary  operations  are  rapidly  overta^n  in  good  sonsrm;  much  work  is  accomplish«l 
in  autumn;  treading  aod  poaching  of  the  surface  is  avoided;  while  a  larger  bre^ih  of 
roots  is  attainable  for  the  healthy  and  economical  support  of  the  sheep  iad  cattle  stock, 
which  not  only  directly  enhance  the  returns  of  the  farm,  but  also  ndse  rapidly  its 
manurial  condition. 

As  agricultural  education  and  enterprise  extend,  fixed  rotations  will  be  less  regarded. 
The  market  gardener,  who  extracts  a  great  deal  more  from  his  land  thnn  the  farmer  has 
Iiitherto  been  able  to  do,  does  not  adhere  to  nny  definite  system  bf  cropping.  If  the 
farm  is  kept  clean  and  in  improving  condition,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  growing  what- 
ever crops  it  is  adapted  to  produce.  Cropping  clauses  are  only  requisite  during  the 
three  or  four  last  years  of  a  tenancy.  The  restrictions  found  in  some  agreements  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  clover  for  seed,  flax,  and  even  potatoes,  are  inadmissible.  Equally 
objectionable  arc  clauses  against  the  sale  of  particular  sorts  of  produce,  such  as  hny  or 
roots.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  use  of  the  land,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  gmw  or  sell  off  any  crop  he  pleases,  provided  an  equivalent  in  manure  be 
brought  buck.    On  well-cultivated  land,  in  good  condition,  it  is  now  tho-practicc  of  the 
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best  ftirmers  tc  take  onts  or  barley  after  wheat;  indeed,  some  of  the  best  malting  barley 
in  £sBex,  on  the  Scottish-car&e  lands,  and  elsewhere,  is  now  grown  after  wheat.  The 
frequent  growtli  of  cereals,  and  the  heaviest  of  hay  and  root  crops,  eren  when  removed 
from  the  farm,  m".y  be  fairly  compensated  for  by  large  doses  of  town-dung  or  of  sewage. 
The  plant-food  disposed  of  in  tlie  more  ordiiiary  sales  of  the  farm  is  economically 
restored  by  tbe  use  of  bones  or  8uperphon>hate,  guano,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  by  keeping 
plenty  of  sbeep,  penning  them  over  ihe  laud,  and  supplying  them  liberally  with  cake 
uud  com. 

-BOTATnur,  KAOHXTUH  of.  This  was  dlecoTered  by  Arago  in  the  years  18S4-88. 
He  observed  thtit  when  a  inaguetic  needle  was  made  to  oscilliite  immediately  above  a 
cupper  plate,  it  came  sooner  to  rest  than  it  did  otherwise.  The  oscillations  were  made 
ill  the  same  time  as  when  awjiy  from  the  plate,  but  they  were  less  in  extent;  the  plate 
tiecmcd  ihus  to  act  as  a  dumper  to  the  motions  of  the  needle.  This  being  the  action  of 
tli«  plate  at  rest  on  the  needle  in  motion,  Arago  i-easoned  that  the  needle  at  rest  would 
ha  influenced  by  the  plate  in  motion.  Experiment  confirmed  hta  opinion.  He  made  a 
rapper  disk  revolve  with  great  rapidity  under  a  needle,  resting  on  a  bladder  placed 
immediately  above  it,  and  quite  unconuected  with  it,  the  middle  of  the  needle  Ijeing 
placed  al>ove  the  center  of  the  disk.  As  expected,  tlie  needle  deflected  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  disk.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  increased  with  Ihe  rapidity  of 
the  motion,  and  when  It  reached  a  sufficient  amount,  the  needle  no  longer  remained  in 
a  fixed  position,  hut  turned  round  after  the  disk.  This  action  of  the  revolving  disk  was 
attributed  to  what  was  then^oilled  the  "magnetism  of  rotation,"  and  the  name  has  since 
been  reUiined. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  first  made  by  Faraday  (1883).  He  fonnd 
tt  to  arise  from  the  reaction  of  currents,  induced  in  the  plate  in  motion  by  the  magnet. 
The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  the  electrical  condition  of  the  plate.  PP  is  the 
plate,  rotating  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow; 

is  the  needle;  and  the  lines  with  the  arrow-heads 
indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  currents  induced  by 
rotation  under  the  magnet  in  the  plate.  There  arc  two 
complete  drcults  on  each  side  of  the  disk,  coinciding  in 
the  middle,  and  taking  the  direction  CC.  It  Is  the  con- 
joined current  which  affects  tha  needle;  It  runs  in  a 
direction  a  little  In  advance  of  the  needle,  as  the  indue- 
live  power  of  the  magnet  takes  some  time  to  act.  As 
the  induced  current  lies  below  the  needle,  the  deflection 
(according  to  Ampere's  rule,  see  Galtanibm)  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  disk.  When 
cuts  are  made  in  the  disk  in  the  line  of  the  radii,  it 
lows  almost  entirely  its  disturbing  powra';  the  currents 
formed  in  the  whole  disk  can  no  longer  take  place,  and 
those  formed  in  the  various  sectors  are  weak  in  comparison;  by  filling  up  the  vacant 
spaces  with  solder,  the  power  is  nearly  restored  to  it.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  effect 
of  the  revolving  plate  depends  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
nifide.  It  is  owing  to  its  high  conducting  power  that  copper  is  so  much  used  in  these 
experiments;  hence,  also.  It  is  that  copper  should  be  so  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  magnetic  apparatus.  A  copper  compass-box.  for  instance,  is  not  only  desirable,  from 
ito  being  free  from  iron,  but  it  acts  as  a  damper  to  bring  the  needle  quickly  to  rest  when 
disturl)ed. 

The  maErnetism  of  rotation  Is  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  in  which  the 
motion,  cillier  of  a  magnet  or  of  a  conductor  near  it,  induces  an  electric  current  in  the 
conductor.  We  may  here  qiiote  two  experiments  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
converse  of  the  magnetism  of  rotation.  In  the  first  experiment,  a  small  cube  of  copper 
U  liung  by  a  thread  to  a  frame,  and  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  eleetro- 
ni:is!iii't;  the  cube  is  sent  into  rapid  rotation  by  the  twist  on  the  thread,  previously  ^ven 
it :  il  is  instantly  brought  to  a  halt,  when  the  current  is  allowel  to  circulate  in  the  coils 
of  Ihe  magnet,  and  It  beidns  its  motion  again  when  the  current  is  turned  off.  In  the 
f  t'cond  experiment,  a  disk  of  copper  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  between  the  poles  of  an 
elcctro  mftcnet,  by  means  of  a  handle  and  inten-ening  wheel-works  turned  by  the  experi- 
menter. When  the  current  invests  the  soft  iron  poles  witli  magnetism,  the  disk,  moving 
,  freely  before,  appears  suddenly  to  meet  with  an  unseen  resistance,  and  the  rotation  con- 
tinues slowly  or  not  at  all.  If  persisted  in,  the  rotation  causes  the  disk  to  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, the  rise  being  proportionate,  acccording  to  Foucault,  to  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  rotation.  These  aon  all  similar  phenomena  illustrate  a  law  that  holds  uuiverf:al1y  in 
magnetic  induction,  and  was  first  enunciated  by  Lenz:  If  a  current  i»  ivdvced  by  ihe 
motion  of  a  magnet  or  eonduetor,  theindueti'm  action  tends  to  develop  in  the  eondve/or  a  cur- 
rent in  tnich  a  direction  that  its  action  wSl  be  to  oppose  tJie  moHon  producing  it.  Thus,  in 
ttie  last  experiment,  the  part  of  the  disk  approaching  the  poles  has  a  current  developed 
in  it  which  repels  them,  and  the  part  leaving  the  poles,  has  a  current  induced  in  it  which 
attracts  them.     The  approach  of  the  one  part  and  the  departure  of  the  other  are 
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BOTATO'BIA,  or  RoTlPERA,  popularly  known  as  WheBl-amimalculbb,  derive  their 
name  from  the  Latin  word  ivta,  a  wheel.  Tbey  have  ruveived  these  iiumes  un  ticcoi'.ut 
of  the  appai^nt  rotation  of  certain  disk-like  ciliated  ot^giuu  which  surround  the  mouib. 
Although  some  of  thu  larger  fornls  may  be  detected  with  tlie  miked  eye,  they  are  as  a 
class  microscopical.  They  are  widely  fUfFused  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  iuhubiting 
l>uth  suit  and  fresh  water,  aud  occurring  in  all  climates.  There  has  been  much  discussiun 
an  to  their  true  place  in  nature.  Ehreuberg  regarded  them  as  infttaoria,  and  Dujardia 
adopted  a  sindlar  view.  There  13,  however,  no  doubt  that  their  organization  is  far  more 
complex  than  that  of  the  iufusorta,  and  the  main  question  of  dispute  at  the  present  day  is 
whether  they  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  worms  or  to  the  crustaceans.  Huxley  main- 
tains that  they  form  a  link  connecting  the  edilnoderms  with  the  nematoid  (or  thread) 
worms,  and  that  the^  constitute  the  lowest  step  of  the  echinoderm  division  of  tlie 
onnelida;  while  Leydig  endeavors  to  show  that  on  various  aoatomical,  physiological, 
and  embryoiogical  grounds  they  more  nearly  resemble  crustaceans  than  worms,  and 
proposes  to  call  them  ciliated  eruataeeant.  Science  is  indebted  to  Leeuwenhocli:  fur  the 
discover}'  of  this  remarkable  class  of  animals.  In  the  Philos^thiml  l^naaettons  for 
1702  he  described  one  of  the  commonest  of  these  animals,  now  known  as  rotifer  vulgai'it, 
his  attention  haviug  been  especially  directed  toward  its  power  of  retaining  its  vitality 
after  more  or  less  complete  desiccation — a  fact  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  many 
other  ohaervers.  and  which  is  noticed  in  tlie  articUi  on  Dobuakt  Vmurr.  The  rota- 
toria have  usually  an  elongated  form,  and  are  in  most  cases  covered  with  a  smooth  hard 
isJdD,  which  is  thrown  into  folds  by  the  coDtractioos  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Tlie 
animal  rousista  of  a  head  and  body.  The  botly  usually  terniinatcs  in  a  prolongation 
which,  til!  recently,  was  termed  the  tail,  but  which  is  now  known  as  the  foot,  and  into 
whicb  the  intestines  are  never  prolonged.  The  foot  is  composed  of  muscular  and  gland- 
ular structures,  and  often  terminates  in  a  pair  of  forceps,  by  which  the  anim^  can 
attach  itself  to  leaves,  etc.  The  body  generally  presents  six  segments,  which  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  in  different  genera.  The  head  presents  the  characteristic  rota- 
tory organs  and  the  mouth,  which  always  lies  in  the  midst  of  them,  so  as  to  receive 
particles  drawn  in  by  their  whirlpcol  action.  It  is  by  means  of  these  organs  that  they 
swim  freely  about,  revolviug  on  their  axis,  or  when  at  rest  producing  vortex-like  dis- 
turban'»»  of  the  water,  llie  form,  number,  and  arrangement  of  these  orrans  varies 
extremely  in  different  genera,  and  has  been  made  a  basis  of  classification  by  Ehrenbor^ 
and  others.  The  rotatorv  organ  may  be  single,  double,  or  multiple.  It  often  consists  of 
a  disk  supported  by  a  pcaicel,  on  whose  borders  are  successive  rows  of  regularly  arranged 
dlio,  the  motion  of  iniieh  gives  the  appearance  of  rotation  to  the  disk  itself.  In  the 
getien  ^fioacidaria  and  tt^anocerot  these  organs  undergo  peculiar  modifications.  In  the 
former  there  are  five  or  six  hutton-like  processes  about  the  mouth,  covered  with  very 
long  bristles,  which  move  feebly  and  scjircely  give  rise  to  vortices;  while  in  the  latter 
the  rotatory  apparatus  consists  01  five  tent)icle-li£c  ciliated  processes,  and  the  animal  thus 
closely  resembles  tbe  polyzoa  (q.v.).  The  ciliated  rotatory  organs,  unlike  ordiniiiy  vol- 
atile cilia,  are  entirely  under  the  animal's  control.  The  digestive  apparatus  differs 
extremely  in  the  two  sexes,  which  are  always  distinct  in  these  animals.  In  the  female 
the  digestive  apparatus  is  well  developed,  consisting  of  a  mouth  opening  into  a  muscular 
pharynx,  which  has  two  horny  masticating  organs  which  move  laterally  upon  each  other. 
The  pharyngeal  masticating  apparatus  is  of  a  i-oundish  form,  and  is  composed  of  two 
jaws  having  one  or  several  teeth,  which  are  brought  together  laterally  by  the  action  of 
special  muscles.  For  further  information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  vcrj- 
exhaiistive  memoir  by  Mr.  Gosse,  "On  tlie  Structure,  Functions,  and  Homologies  of 
the  Manducatory  Organs  of  tbe  Class  Rotifera,"  in  the  PhUotophieal  Traiiaaetions  for 
1856.  Succeeding  the  pharvnx  is  a  narrow  esophagus,  which  leads  into  a  dilalal 
stomach,  from  which  proceecls  an  intestine,  which  opens  externally  by  an  anus.  In  all 
the  males  tliat  have  been  hitherto  discovered  theie  is  an  entire  absence  of  digestive 
organs,  a  rudimentary  pharynx  being  the  most  that  is  ^^^r  observed.  The  nervous 
system  in  the  rotatoria  consists  of  a  cerehrai  ganglion,  with  filaments  radiating  from  it. 
No  heart  or  vessels  have  been  discovered  but  the  respiratory  organs  are  well  developed. 
The  sexual  organs  of  the  female  arc  better  known  than  those  of  tbe  male.  The  ovury 
is  round  or  oval,  usually  lies  by  the  side  of  the  stomach,  aod  the  oviduct  proceediug 
from  it  nsually  opens  into  llie  cloaca.  The  ovaries  only  develop  a  few  eggs  at  a  time,  and 
the  nearly  mature  eggs  may  be  reaclily  observed  in  the  body  of  the  animaTwhen  examined 
Qtider  the  microscope.  These  animals  produce  two  dislmct  kinds  of  eggs,  which  are 
similar  in  their  primary  formation,  but  which  differ  in  their  ultimate  destiny — namely.  * 
thin-shelled  summer  eggs  and  thick-shelled  winter  eggs.  The  young  are  liberated  from 
the  former  immediately  after  their  discharge,  while  uiey  remain  unhatched  in  the  latter 
during  the  winter  weather.  As  far  as  has  hitherto  been  observed,  the  males,  which  arc 
much  fewer  in  number  than  the  females,  are  developed  only  from  summer  eggs.  Ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  bein^  totally  devoid  of  a  stomach  or  Intestine,  and  in  relation 
to  the  sexual  organs  (which  m  the  male  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Gosse  in 
his  memoir  On  the  Dia'cious  Character  of  the  Rotifera,"  m  the  PkS&sophieal  Tran*ae- 
tion»  for  1857),  the  organi7Jvtion  of  the  males  is  similar  to  that  of  the  females.  The 
sexes  are,  however,  so  unlike  that  they  would  be  taken  for  widely  remote  genera  if 
their  actual  hatching  hod  not  been  observed;  the  males  and  tlie  ^;8^g^^^they 
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Bpi'ing  lM;ing  much  smaller  tlisn  the  females  and  the  eggs  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, (lu  bmehionug  amphieeroa,  the  female  e,;;gs  were  in.  iu  length,  whik-  the 
iniilc  eggi  were  only  jlj).  The  length  of  u  feninle  brachionm  doreaa  an  hour  after  birth 
wiis  5\  in.,  while  the  diumetei'3  of  the  empty  slieli  were  only  X  siff  in, — a  mar- 
velous increase  m  so  short  a  period.  "Whether,"  ^ays  Mr.  Gosse,  "certain  individ- 
nals  produce  only  male  and  others  only  female  youii^,  or  whether  acparate  impi'eg- 
nations  are  required  for  the  production  of  the  separate  aexea,  I  do  not  icoow;  but  from 
all  my  observations  I  gather  that  the  development  of  the  one  sex  never  takes  places 
coetaneously  with  that  of  the  other;  for  male  and  female  eggs  are  never  seen  attaclit'd 
to  the  same  parent,  and  the  immature  eggs  in  the  ovary  invariably  develop  tbemEclvcs 
into  the  same  sex  as  those  which  are  already  extruded.  The  duration  of  life  in  the  male 
is  always  very  brief;  I  have  never  been  able  to  preserve  one  alive  for  twenty-four hoiinj. 
Their  one  business  is  to  Impregnate  the  females,  and  for  tiiia  momentary  occupation  uo 
supply  of  loss  by  assimilation  of  food  Is  wanted,  and  hence  we  can  understaua  the  lau)£ 
of  the  nutritive  organism." 

BOICHE  Mergulus  or  Cep/tut,  a  genus  of  the  auk  family  (alaida).  separated  frt>m 
the  true  auks,  on  account  of  the  thick,  short,  and  indistinctly  grooved  bill.  Tho  CouuuN 
Kotci[E(J/'.  or  C.  mdanoletieui,  or  M.  aUe,  formerly  a^:a  a^),  known  aUo  as  tlie  LrrrLB 
Auk,  Sea  Dove,  Dovekie,  and  Giiebnland  Dove,  is  about  the  size  of  a  laigt)  pigeon ; 
its  gent^rul  color  is  black,  but  the  belly  is  white,  luid  tliere  is  a  white  murk  upou  each 
wing.  It  is  verv  abundant  in  the  arctic  aeas,  and  immense  flocks  ore  seen  ou  the  cou^its 
of  Greenland.  Spitzbergen,  Melville  island,  etc.  It  is,  liowever,  truly  oceanic  in  ilsj 
habits,  and  .scarcely  visits  the  land  except  during  the  breeding  season.  Though  com- 
paratively rare  on  the  British  coast,  it  is  pretty  frequently  seen  in  the  Orkneys. 

BOTHE,  Richard,  one  of  the  first  speculative  divines  of  Germany,  was  b.  at  Posen 
in  1799,  and  became  successively  member,  professor,  director,  and  epuorus  of  the  theo- 
logical seniiuary  of  Wittenberg.  In  1837  he  was  nominated  profeiiaor  of  theology  ut 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  in  1849  he  exchanged  for  Posen.  In  1854.  however, 
he  removed  again  to  Heidelberg.  Vigorous  grasp  and  independence  of  thought  were  his 
chief  characteristics,  but  he  never  formed  a  school,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Ona 
of  his  well-known  works  Is  the  %«fci»(>^  rA^jfoffjiftti  Ethics,  or  Moral  Theology— &  com- 
plete systtiui  of  speculative  theology  or  theosophy.  This  work  is  to  show  that  religious 
truth  is  not  a  series  of  disputable  propositions,  but  a  divine  morality ;  in  a  word,  to  trans- 
late the  scholastic  dialect  of  the  creeds  back  into  tiie  living  language  of  the  Sermon  on 
*  the  Mount.  Another  remarkable  book  of  bis  ia  the  Beginnings  of  the  OhrisUan  Church. 
which,  by  the  peculiarity  of  "stand-point"  assumed  by  the  author  regarding  church  and 
state,  evoked  many  fierce  counter  treatises,  like  Baur*s  On  the  Oriffin  BpUoopaty. 
Rotlie  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1867.  His  lectures  on  DogmaHh  were  publiuied  in  1870; 
Sermon*,  in  1873;  and  <^imi  Hours  {StiSe  Stunden),  the  same  year. 

BO'THEHBUBQ  All  DEB  lAU  BEB,  a  small  ancient  t,  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Tauber,  81 
m.  s.s.e  of  Wtlrzburg.  Pop.  '73,  6,772,  who  manufacture  woolen  cloth,  paper,  and  gun- 
powder, and  trade  in  com  aud  cattle. 

BOTH'EBHAK,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  m.  e.n.e.  of  Shef- 
field, is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  immediately  below 
thejunctionof  that  rirerwith  tbeRother.  On  the  middle  of  the  ancient  stone  bridge  that 
crossi^thc  Don  is  a  Gothic  chapel  formerly  used  as  a  prison.  The  Free  Grammar-school, 
founded  in  1534  and  rcstoreil  in  1858,  and  the  court-house  are  handsome  buildings.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  numerous  coid  and  iron  mines,  which  furnish  materials  for  tin; 
manufactures,  tlie  chief  of  which  are  stoves,  grates,  nails,  and  engines.  Pop.  '73,  25,893, 
The  union  poorliouse,  completed  in  1839,  is  a  spacious  structure,  capable  of  holding  814 
iuDutes,    The  union  comprises  37  townships  or  parislies. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rotherham  are  Roche  abbey,  erected  in  1147,  the  masonry  of  which 
is  still  in  a  perfect  stale,  and  Oonisbomugh  castle,  a  massive  ancient  stronghold,  whinh 
is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  which  will  survive  its  natural  decay  in  Scott's 
Ivanhoe. 

ROTH'ERMEL,  PktbeF.,  b.Penn.l817;  studied  land-surveying,  afterwanl  point- 
ing. He  l>egan  to  paint  portraits  about  1640.  He  mode  a  continental  tour  1850-57. 
During  this  time  he  painted  his  "St.  Agnes,"  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  best-known 
works  are  "  Patrick  Henry  before  the  House  of  Burgesses;"  "  De  Soto  discovering  tlic 
Mississippi;"  "Cht^stian  Martyrs  in  the  Colosseum;"  "Columbus  before  Isabella  the 
Catholic;*'  and  "  The  Battle  of  Oettysbur:g." 

BOTHE'SAT.  a  royal  burgh,  seaport,  and  favorite  watering-place  of  Scotland,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Bute,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  island  of  that  mime, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  40  m.  w.  of  Glasgow  by  the  river  Clyde.  The  bay  offers  sjife 
anchorage  in  any  wind,  and  is  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  largest  fleet.  Owing  to 
its  numerous  excellent  schools  and  seminaries,  hotels,  shops,  and  warehouses,  Rothesay 
presents  all  the  advantages  of  a  town,  while  the  t>eautiful  buy  and  the  cliarming  scenery 
of  the  island  render  it  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing  and  summer  midence.  The 
Klieltered  portion  and  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  diimtte  hAj;|g|,|j^^  ^ 
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large  numbers  of  invalids,  especially  such  as  are  affected  with  pulmoDary  disease.  Fish- 
ing is  the  employment  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sbip-bullding  is  carried 
ou  to  a  small  extent,  and  at  the  pier  nearly  all  the  Clyde  steamers  to  and  from  the  West 
Highlands  regularly  touch.  The  harbor  ]l  commouious  and  solidly  built.  Pop.  *71, 
7,800,  which  iacreases  indefinitely  during  the  bathine  eeasoa.  Within  receut  years,  a 
very  handsome  promenade  has  lieen  constructed.  Ihere  is  an  excellent  hydrorathic 
eKlablishmeut,  and  also  an  aquarium.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  ruina  of 
liothesay  castle,  which  first  receives  historical  mention  in  1268.  It  has  remained  in  ruins 
since  1005.  The  marquis  of  Bute  has  donea  great  deal  to  render  this  ruin  a  picturesque 
object  to  visit,  and  has  cleared  away  some  of  tlie  old  bouses  which  wers  too  near  tL 

SOTHSCHHJ),  Meter  Anselu,  baron  of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  b.  in  the  Jews* 
Alley,  Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  in  1743,  and  d.  in  1813.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
priest  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  Being  a  man  of  good  character,  he  was  employed  by  tlw 
bcnate  to  raise  a  loan  in  order  to  save  Frankfort  from  pillage  by  the  French  republican 
army.  He  obtained  a  loau  from  the  landgrave  ^afterward  elector)  of  Hesse-Caa&el. 
The'landgrave  acquired  immense  sums  by  selling  his  subjects  to  fight  for  England  and 
>'rauce.  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  bis  estates, 
and  a  French  armv  was  on  the  march  to  liia  capital.  He  had  accumulated  in  bis  palace 
vaults  about  a  million  sterling  in  silver,  and  sending  for  Rothscliild  to  Cassel,  he  offered 
bim  the  free  use  of  the  treasure,  without  interest.  If  he  would  convey  it  to  a  place  of 
safety.  With  the  aid  of  his  Jewish  friends,  RotiischiM  succeeded  in  secreting  the 
money,  and  thus  saved  it  from  the  hands  of  the  French.  At  this  time  he  had  five  sons, 
three  of  whom — Anselm,  Nathan,  and  Solomon — being  grown  up,  he  associated  .with 
himself  in  business.  Anbblm  remained  with  him  at  Frankfort  Naisah  came  to 
England  in  1800,  where  he  acted  as  agent  for  Ilia  fother,  first  at  Manchester,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Manchester  goods  for  the  Continent.  He  then  removed  to  London,  where  by 
the  agency  of  his  father  large  sums  of  money  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  invested 
by  him  with  so  much  judgment  that  his  capital  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  He 
TTaa  appointed,  by  the  interest  of  the  landgrave,  agent  for  the  payment  of  the  £13,000,0lX» 
sterling  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Toeplitz,  G-reat  Britain  stipulated  to  pay  to  her  Glerman 
nllies.  A  large  profit  accrued  to  the  house  liy  this  transaction.  Previous  to  Kothsehild's 
death  (which  occurred  in  Sept.,  1812)  he  saw  liis  five  sons  securely  established  aa  the 
r.ionaruis  ai  European  finance — Anselm  in  Frankfort,  Nathan  in  London,  Solomon  in 
Vienna,  James  In  Puis,  and  Charles  in  Naples;  all  united  in  the  wealthiest  copartner- 
ehip  of  the  [iresent  or  probably  any  other  age.  Nathan,  in  London,  is  said  to  have« 
known  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  several  hours  before  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  the  knowledge  La  said  to  have  been  worth  £200,000  to  him.  The  loans 
contracted  by  the  firm  during  the  great  war  with  France  were  not  more  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude  than  their  success.  They  never  took  a  bad  low  in  hand,  and  hardly 
any  ^ood  loans  fell  into  other  hands.  In  addition  to  their  five  principal  establishments 
they  have  agencies  In  many  other  cities  both  of  the  old  and  new  world.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  the  Rothschilds  hare  saccessfully  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Their  losses  from  the  Frendi  revolution,  in  18^,  and  irom  the  de- 
preciation in  the  funds  and  securities  which  followed  the  subsequent  disturbances  in 
various  capitals  of  Europe,  were  estimated  at  the  enormous  figure  of  £8,000,000  sterling 
—a  wild  estimate,  but  proving  the  popular  belief  in  the  immense  resources  of  the  firm. 
Nathan,  after  his  father's  death,  was  considered  the  chief  of  the  family.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  made  him  a  liaron  of  the  empire  in  1^.  He  died  in  at  Frankfort, 
whither  he  had  been  called  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sm,  Lionel,  to  his  cousin  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  baron  Charles.  Aiuelm,  Solomon,  and  Charles  all  died  in  1855,  the 
first-named  dying  cliildless  at  Fmnkfort,  and  leavingafortune  valued  at  from  40,000,000 
to  50,000,000  florins.  James  died  in  1868. — Baron  Ltokei-  de  Rornscnii-D,  eldest  son 
of  Nathian,  and  head  of  the  London  house,  was  bom  in  London  in  180S,  and  educated 
at  QOttiagen.  He  was  earlv  initiated  by  his  father  into  the  business  of  the  firm,  and 
successfully  applied  himself  to  extend  its  colossal  operations.  He  was  elected  for 
London  in  1847,  1840,  1852,  and  18o7,  and  at  each  election  clmmcd  to  take  the  oaths  and 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  latter  words  of  the  oath — "on  the  tnie  faith  of 
a  Christian" — he  insisted  upon  omitting,  "as  not  being  binding  on  his  conscience." 
He  was  *hen  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  house,  and  patiently  awaited  the  fate  of  the 
bill  of  Jewish  emancipation,  which  usually  passed  the  commons,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  upper  house.  In  1858  he  was  placed  on  a  committee  which  was  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  house  of  lords,  and  this  was  virtually  the  means  of  establishing  Jewiaii  eman- 
cipation. The  commons  sent  up  another  bill,  and  a  general  belief  prevailed  that  if  it 
were,  like  the  rest,  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  Jewish  members  would  be  admitted  by 
resolution  of  their  own  house,  instead  of  by  act  of  parliament.  The  lords  gave  way, 
merely  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  upper  chnmbOT. 
Baron  Rothschild. thereupon  (July,  1858)  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  lie  sat  till  1868, 
when  he  Wiis  rejected,  but  was  re-elected  in  1869;  and  lost  his  scat  in  1874.  He  died 
Jtine  S,  187!).  His  brother  Nathan,  his  son  Nathantkl,  and  other  members  of  the 
Hebrew  fjuth  have  also  t»ccn  elected  to  the  house  of  commons.  As  the  members  of 
each  successive  generation  are  received  into  the  copartnership,  and  ih^  cousins  usually 
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iDtemtany,  and  as  their  immense  wealA  Is  being  continually  augmented  by  a  profliaLle 
business,  tlie  name  and  operations  of  tlic  Arm,  as  public-iuau  contractors,  dealers  in 
bullion,  and  bill-discounters,  promise  to  last  as  long  as  some  royal  dynnslies.  It  tvp.3 
this  Arm  tbat,  in  1875,  supplied  the  £4,000,000  neueesary  for  tlie  purchase  of  the  Suez 
canal  shares. 

aOTITEfiA.    See  Rotatobia. 

ROTTECK,  Karl  vow,  1T?5-I840,  b.  Prelbure,  Germany;  educated  lor  the  bar, 
and  a  professor  in  the  Freiburg  university.  He  became  interested  in  politics,  joined 
the  lilKtrals,  and  wrote  pamphlets  against  standing  armies  and  on  the  powers  of  repre- 
sentative bodies.  In  1819  he  represented  the  university  in  the  legislative  council  of  the 
Baden  states.  He  lost  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  political  opinious,  but  in  1840 
was  reappointed.  His  great  work  on  the  world's  history,  AUgoneiue  Wdtgeadtiehte,  was 
very  popular  in  Germany,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

BOTTEE,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  southernmost  island  of  Asia;  50 
m.  long,  30  m.  wide;  pop.,  86,000.  •  It  lies  at  the  b.w.  extremity  of  'timat,  and  contains 
a  Dutctt  settlement  and  tlie  village  of  Rangong.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  well 
timbered.  Ebony  and  maliogany  are  found.  The  agricultural  products  are  millet, 
maize,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  noney.  Huoh  attention  is  paid  to  rai^g  live  stock,  in- 
cluding bufialo. 

BOTTERBirBG,  a  t.  in  Wartemberg.  7  m.  8.W.  from  Tubingen,  is  situated  on  the 
Neckaf.  Pop.  '75,  6,416.  The  castle,  built  in  1216,  is  now  the  house  of  correction. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  hop-lields,  orchards,  ami  vineyards.  The  Roman 
station  SuinelocesDis  stood  on  the  site  of  Hottenburg,  and  remains  of  roads  and  viaducts 
have  been  fouud.    Hottenburg  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

B0ITEK-4T0BZ,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  with  about  10  per  cent  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  a  little  Eiiica.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  decomposition 
of  shale.  It  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  WiUes.  and  near  Albany,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  is  brown;  cither  grayish,  reddish,  or  blackish.  It  is  soft,  and  easily 
scraped  to  powder,  and  is  well-known  to  housewives,  being  much  used  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  brass  and  other  metals. 

HOTTESDAK  {dam  or  dike  of  the  Botte),  after  Amsterdam,  the  largest  city  in  the 
Netht-rlauds,  and  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity,  is  situatt;d  at  the  contluence  of 
the  Rotte  with  the  Muas,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland.  It  forms  a  triangle  with  the 
apex  to  the  n.,  and  the  base  stretching  along  the  river,  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
discharging  their  cargoes  in.  front  of  the  Boompjes,  a  splendid  row  of  houses  shaded 
with  trees.  The  Hoog  straat,  built  on  the  dam  or  dike  formed  to  repel  inundations, 
divides  the  city  into  the  BlnneDstad  and  Buitenstad,  the  former  being  n.  of  that  tine,  the 
latter  extending  southward  to  the  Maas.  Broad  canals  or  havens,  full  of  sliipping,  cut 
the  Buitenstad  into  islands,  and  lofty  houses  face  the  quays  on  either  side.  1  he  largest 
canuls  arc  the  Lcuvcnhavcn  and  Oudehaveu.  which  trend  inward  from  ihc  Mans,  and 
the  Schecpmakershaven,  Wijnhaven,  Bltiak,  Hariogvliet,  and  Nieuwhaven,  parallel  with 
the  river.  Rottenlam  is  rapidly  exteudiug  iu  all  directions.  The  popuhition  has  more 
than  doubled  within  SO  years,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1873,  it  amounted  to  123,677.  or  66,411 
males,  and  65,866  females.  On  Dec.  81,  ]8?4,  ttie  number  had  risen  to  139.289,  or  69.817 
males,  and  68,^  females.  About  two<-thiidB  are  Protestants,  nearly  one-third  Roman 
Catholics,  and  4,500  Jews. 

The  industries  are  varied,  including  sugar-reflning,  gin-distilling,  the  making  of 
liqueurs,  beer-brewing,  iron -founding,  soap-boiling,  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  cigars, 
patcntoil,  sail  and  liair  cloths,  ailiclcs  of  gold  and  silver,  sliip-biiilding,  etc^  The  works 
of  the  Netherlands  steamboat  company,  at  Feijnoord,  employ  700  men.  The  shipping 
trade  la  extensive.  In  1875  tliere  cleared  in  868  sailing  vessels  of  374,497  tons,  and 
3.572  steamshiDS  of  1,880,074.  Of  these,  377  sailing-ships  and  1975  steamers  were  from 
British  ports,  representing  1,028,063  tons;  and  48  sjuling-sliipa  from  British  colonies.  A 
large  trafSc  is  carried  on  with  Qermany,  Belgium,  and  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands. 

Refined  sugar  is  extensively  exported.  Xarge  oiiantities  of  butter,  cheese,  yeast, 
madder,  flax,  and  fruits  are  annually  sent  to  Great  Britain;  also  immense  numbei'S  of 
cattle,  calves,  swine,  and  sheep. 

Rotterdam  has  railway  communication  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  Gier- 
many,  and  Belgium.  It  Is  about  20  m.  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Maas,  the  gi^eat  com- 
mercial highway  between  the  open  sea  and  the  Rhine  provinces  oi  Prussia.  The  muni- 
cipal ^rovernmcnt  consists  of  a  burgomaster,  4  wethouders  (aldermen  or  bailies),  and  84 
councilors.  Rotterdam  has  4  Dutch  reformed  churches,  1  French  Protestant,  1  Eng- 
lish Episcopal,  1  Scotch  church,  6  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  1  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  schools  are  good,  and  subsidized  by  the  municipality.  There  are  8  for  gymnastics; 
a  normal  school;  one  for  training  boys  for  sea;  a  medical  school;  an  institute  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  at  which  93  boys,  and  53  girls  are  educated  by  IS  teachers,  64  of  the 
inipils  bdug  admitted  free;  a  grammar  school  called  the  Erasmus;  and  several  institu- 
tious  for  arts,  sciences,  architectural  drawing,  and  music.  The  medical  seliool  has  an 
anatomioal  museum;  the  Batavtan  society  possesses  a  good  collection  of  philosophical 
ioBtniments,  books,  and  models.   The  museum  Boijmoos,  with  many  valuable  pamtings 
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nnd  wortcs  of  art,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  186S.   The  exchange,  built  in  1723,  is  a  plidn 

rc'clangultir  building  of  liewn  stone.  The  Iwspital,  on  the  Cool&ingel,  a  handsome  erec- 
lion,  with  excellent  internal  arrangements,  can  receive  350  patieats.  Rotterdam  has  also 
a  children's  liospitat,  which  is  a  great  boon  to  tlie  poor.  The  8t.  Laurence  church,  built 
at  the  end  of  tlie  Idth  c,  is  a  spacious  building,  restiog  on  14  Oothic  pillars,  and  onia- 
menied  with  a  high  truncated  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  reached  by  826  steps.  It  has  a 
splendid  organ,  and  several  beautiful  marble  monuments,  in  honor  of  De  Witt,  admiral 
Kortenaar,  and  other  distinguished  meo.  A  bronze  statue  of  li^rasmus  stands  on  tlie 
;;;rcut  market,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  pointed  out  in  the  Breede  Kerk 
Ktnuit,  which  leads  to  the  great  church.  The  city  has  been  added  to  and  improred, 
iind  the  water-way  to  the  sea  deepened  and  altered  (the  works  completed  in  so  as 

to  avoid,  as  far  as*  possible,  tlie  hindranoes  to  the  navlgaUon  whioi  are  caused  by  the 
suiid-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas. 

BOTH,  an  island  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  to  the  s.w.  of 
Timor,  between  10°  89'  and  10°  66' s.  lat.,  and  122"  57'  and  128°  29'  e.  long. ;  pop.  75,000. 
Its  i^reatest  length,  from  e.  to  w.,  is  36  m.,  and  the  breadth  from  Termano,  on  the  n.,  to 
Tilly,  on  the  s.,  about  11  miles.  The  surface,  though  hilly,  is  nowhere  more  than  600 
ft.  iibove  the  sea,  and  the  fertile  soil  produces  a  rich  vegetation. 

The  most  valuable  product  is  the  lontar  palm,  the  wine  or  juice  of  which,  either 
usoil  fresh  or  tliickenra  by  Iwiling,  and  preserved  in  pots,  forms  a  leading  article  of 
foiid.  Next  in  importance  is  the  gabang  tree,  which  bears  large  quantities  of  fruit,  in 
size  and  shape  like  apricots,  the  fiber  yielding  a  good  tow,  and  the  pith  a  sort  of  sago. 
Cocoanut,  plantain,  banana,  and  mango-trees  are  abundant.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
timber  trees,  as  beautiful  ebony,  nialiogaoy,  and  several  sorts  well  adapted  for  ship- 
biiililing.  Thti  Rottiuese  plant  millet,  tobacco,  rice,  etc.  Rotti  is  famed  for  a  small  hut 
noble  and  hardy  race  of  horses,  which  are  bought  for  exportation  at  about  £1  63.  each. 
Tliure  are  many  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  deer,  fowls,  etc.  Edible  nests,  tripang 
tortoise-shell,  and  wax  are  articles  of  export.  Horses,  swine,  palm-wine,  syrup,  sugar, 
and  native  sail-cloth  are  exported  to  Timor,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cotton,  beads,  iron,  iron- 
uurk.  powder,  guns,  and  arrack  received  in  exchange. 

The  Netherlands'  missionary  society  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Christianiz- 

the  natives,  who  are  a  fine-looking  nice,  originally,  it  is  thought,  from  Java.  See 
Lund  en  Zeetogten  in  Nederlands  IruUS,  by  Johannes  Olivier;  lists  door  den  Jndisehgn 
Archipel,  by  L.  J.  van  Rhijn, 

BOTTLEBA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  eupKorbiacem,  with  a  3  to  5  parted 
calyx,  no  corolla,  80  to  40  stamens  springing  from  the  convex  receptacle,  and  a  2  to  4  coo- 
cd'.is  capsule,  each  portion  having  one  seed.  The  species  are  rather  small  trees,  found  in 
lo.lia  and  other  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  K  tetraeoeea  grows  in  Bylhet,  and  yields  a  hard 
anj  valuable  timber.  R.  tinctoria  is  a  native  of  India,  from  the  Coromandel  coasta  to 
th-j  northern  forests.  Its  capsules  are  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs,  which,  when 
rul)bcd  off,  have  the  appearance  of  a  fiuo  red  powder,  are  used  in  India  for  dyeing  silks 
sc:iilet  and  orange,  and  form  an  article  of  commerce  in  that  country.  Professor  Ander- 
s  lu  of  Glasgow  has  examined  this  dye-stuff,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUosophieal  Journal 
for  April,  1655,  has  stated  his  opinion  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  silk-dyers.  Tbe 
color  wliich  it  yields  is  of  great  beauty  and  great  stability. 

BOTTWEIL,  a  small  t.  of  Wdrtemberg,  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Ni-'ckar.  38  m.  u.n.e.  of  Fruiburg  in  Baden,  It  contains  a  beautiful  exchange,  a  number 
of  interesting  churches,  and  two  powder-mills.  Its  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  and 
uoolen  fabrics,  and  its  corn-market  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  tho  kingdom.  Pop. 
'75,  5,547. 

Rottwell  Is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  among  the  ruins  of  which  was  dis- 
covered, besides  a  large  number  of  other  valuable  antiquities,  now  preserved  in  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium,  a  now  wcll-knowa  piece  of  mosaic  work,  upon  which, 
imiong  others,  arc  an  excellent  drawing  of  Orpheus,  and  a  number  of  profile  drawings  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  game,  of  chariot-races,  and  of  gladiatorial  encounters. 

BOTTrV  DA,  a  building  with  drcnlar  exterior  and  interior,  such  as  the  Pantheon  of 

Rome. 

BOTUBIEB  (according  toDuncange,  from  rupturariua,  a  peasant;  ab  agrum  rum- 
peiido),  one  of  the  ignoble  classes,  wlio,  during  the  early  period  of  the  feudal  system, 
■\vcro  separated  from  the  high-born  by  almost  as  broad  a  line  of  demarkation  as  that 
which  divided  liberty  from  servitude.  When  the  feudal  theory  of  knight's-service  came 
to  b(!  rccojriiized  as  the  only  principle  of  gentle  tenure,  the  term  roturier  came  to  be 
upplied  to  the  part  of  the  p"opulation  who  continued  to  hold  by  the  older  or  allodial 
leu  lire. 

ROUARIE,  Arhand  Tapfin,  Marquis  de  la,  1756-98;  b.  France;  commissioned  in 
tlic  American  army  as  col.  He  served  under  gen.  Gates,  and  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktiiwn.  He  returned  to  France  in  1784,  and  was  subsequently  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  republic  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  allied  powers  in  tluwar, 
1701,  oad  in  the  interest  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  ^  , 
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BOVBAIZ,  a  flourishing  mantifactuiiDg  t.  in  the  a.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Non], 
and  6  m.  n.e.  of  Lille.  It  has  risen  into  importance  only  in  tlie  present  century.  Mu- 
nierous  mills  and  factories,  as  well  as  dye-worke  and  tanneries,  are  in  operation.  Koubaix 
rivals  Elbeuf  and  Louvicrs  for  woolen  clottis  and  carpets,  and  vies  vith  Laval  and  the 
rest  of  Flanders  in  linen  manufactures.   Fop.  'T6,  74,946. 

ROUBILIAC,  Louis  Fran(;oi8,  1699-1762;  b.  Lyons,  Fraoce;  educated  in  Paris, 
and  settled  in  England,  where  he  executed  a  statue  of  Dhakespeare  for  Qarrick  which  is 
now  in  the  British  museum,  one  of  Newton,  in  Cambridge,  and  moaumenta  to  the  duke 
of  A^ll  and  to  Handel  for  Westraiuster  abbey. 

BOVEH  (Lai.  Botomagu*),  one  of  the  principal  manufactuTing  and  trading  cities  of 
France,  and  the  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Seine-InfSricure,  in  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  87  m.  n.w.  of  Paris  by  railway.  The  ramparts  have  heen  converted  into 
tpiiciouB  Iwuievards,  which,  as  well  as  the  quays  that  hue  the  river-ljanks,  are  little,  if 
aiiytliiiig,  inferior  to  the  boulevards  and  quays  of  Paris.  The  deep  waters  of  the  Seine 
form  a  coniiiiodtous  port,  which  is  generally  crowded  with  ships  of  all  natioua,  from 
vc^ls  of  800  tons  to  the  smallNt  river  craft.  A  stone  bridge  and  a  suspeoBion-ln-iflge 
connect  the  faubourg  St.  Sever,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  witli  the  city,  which  is  at 
once  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  one  of  the  busiest  and  liveliest  places  in  France. 
Some  of  the  slieeis  are  well  and  regularly  built,  with  tine  modern  stone  houses;  but  the 
greater  part  of  Houen  consists  of  old,  ill-built,  but  picturesque  streets  and  squares,  with 
lull,  narrow,  quaiutly-carved,  wooden-bound,  and  gabled  houses.  Among  the  many 
liuantiful  Gothic  churches  for  which  it  is  uoted,  the  finest  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
fimrch  of  St.  Ouen.  The  former,  one  of  the  noblest  metropolitan  churches  of  France, 
is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Oothic  architecture.  It  is  built  in  a  cruciform  shape, 
iind  has  two  towers  at  tlie  sides  of  the  w.  entrance,  and  a  lofty  tower  (464  ft.  high) 
terminating  in  a  cnst-iron  spire,  which  was  erected  after  the  destruction  by  fire  in  l§^i 
of  the  old  wooden  belfry,  which  Imre  the  date  of  1544.  It  was  erected  by  Philippe 
Auguste  between  1300  and  1330,  and  contains,  in  its  35  highly-ornaiiieutcd  chapels, 
numerous  monuments  of  great  inierest,  among  others,  those  of  duke  Rollo  of  Normandy, 
nnd  his  son,  William  Long-Sword.  The  heart  of  Hiciiard  Cosur  de  Lion,  buried  in  this 
ihurch.  is  now  preserved  in  the  extensive  museum  of  antiquities.  The  church  of  St, 
Ouen,  as  large  as  the  ciitbedral,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Rouen,  and 
i.i  its  present  restored  state  presents  a  pure  and  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  nrchitectiire. 
Among  the  other  buildings  of  Rouen,  the  finest  are  the  palais  de  Justice,  belonging  to 
tiie  15tli  c,  and  built  for  the  parliament  of  the  province;  the  hotel  de  ville,  with  its 
\>ublic  libniry  of  110,000  volumes  and  its  gallery  of  pictures;  and  the  hOtel  Dieu,  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  Kouen  has  numerous  benevolent,  educational,  and  scientific 
i  islitutions;  and  next  to  Lyons  is  perhaps  tlie  most  important  manufacturing  town  in 
the  empire.  The  principtil  branclici  of  industry  are  cotton  manufacture:;,  including  the 
C'lieckeil  and  striped  cottons  specially  dcsignateti  as  Rouennerien,  nankeens,  dimity,  Tace. 
cotton  velvets,  shawls,  eto.  Rouen  nos  also  extensive  manufactories  of  hosiery,  mixed 
silk  nnd  wool  fabrics,  blanlcets,  flannels,  hats,  cordage,  cotton  and  linen  yarns,  shot. 
Hi<-i;I.  lead,  chemicals,  paper,  etc.  Among  other  branches  of  industrj',  we  may  mention 
s'lip-buildiug  and  macliiiiery  in  various  departments.  Rouen  is  tlic  scat  of  on  arch- 
bishop,  a  liigh  court  of  justice  for  the  department,  a  trilKinal  of  first  instance,  and  of 
c  tiiimcrce,  etc.    Pop.  '76,  104.868. 

Hitiorif. — As  the  original  capital  in  France  of  the  Korthmen,  who  took  possession  of 
it  in  843,  and  settled  tliere  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  Charles  the  simple 
w:is  compelled  to  make  with  their  leader  Rollo,  Rouen  presents  special  points  of  interest 
t'»  Englishmen  It  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes'of  Normandy  till  duke  William,  in 
1066.  on  his  conquest  of  England,  transferred  the  seat  of  his  court  to  London:  nno,  rill 
the  time  of  Richard  Cwur  de  Lion,  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Nonimndv,  and 
w!i>i  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Norman  possessions  of  William  the  conqueror's  sue-, 
ni'^sors;  but  in  1204  it  was  taken  by  siege  by  the  French  king  Pliilippe  Antruste,  and 
nriiK'xed  with  the  main  part  of  the  micliy  to  the  French  crown.  Durin.i^  the  wtns  of 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  of  England,  it  was  under  the  power  of  the  English  from  1419 
io  1449.  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  under  Charles  VIL  It  was  during  this 
occupation  by  the  English  that  Joan  d'Arc  was  burned  alive  (1481)  ns  a  witch  in  the 
Br^iinre  of  the  city,  in  whioh  stands  her  statue,  and  which  is  called,  in  memory  of  her, 
pl  ice  de  la  Pucelle.  Rouen  was  occupied  by  German  troops  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 

BOnOE,  a  preparation  of  safflower,  used  to  give  an  artificial  color  to  the  cheeks,  and, 
when  properly  prepared,  said  to  be  peifectly  innocuous  to  those  who  use  it.  The  color 
in  obtained  Ibroudi  a  long  and  elaborate  process,  by  precii>itating  it  from  the  saftlower, 
by  means  of  citric  acid  or  lemon-juice,  on  to  prepared  cotton.  It  is  then  washed  oat 
of  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  soda,  and  a^aiu  precipitated  with  citric  acid;  but  pre- 
vious to  adding  the  acid,  finely- powdered  French  chalk  is  added  to  the  polution.  which 
U'comes  colored  and  foils  down,  when  the  precipitation  takes  place,  giving  the  neces- 
sary ix>dy  and  a  peculiarly  silky  luster  to  the  coloring  ninltcr.  JeweUr's  rouge  is  a 
p vcparation  of  iron  formed  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vjjriol,  until  Uie 
water  of  crystallization  is  expelled;  it  is  then  roasted  iu  a  B^j^|^Jifj^^^,^y^^^^»^Tard 
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washed  with  water,  until  It  no  Itmger  affeoU  litmus  paper,  Iiigudd  rouge  is  tilie-red 
Uquor  left  ia  making  carminu. 

ROUG^;,  Olivibr  Chakles  Camille  Ebimanubl,  de  1811-72;  a  French  student 
of  Egyptian  monuments  ami  IiieroeIyphic8,  professor  of  archsologv  in  tlie  coiiege  of 
France,  and  associate-editor  of  the  itevue  ArefMologique.  His  published  works  embrace 
discussions  of  nearly  all  the  discoveries  In  Egypt  from  1840  to  1869. 

BOTJOB  CXOZX,  one  of  the  pursuivants  lielonging  to  the  heraldic  establishment  of 
England,  generally  allowed  to  be  ihe  most  ancient,  although  the  period  of  institution  is 
uncertain.  The  title  is  derived  from  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England. 

BOUflZ  DBAOOB,  the  title  of  a  pursuivancy  founded  by  Henry  YII.  on  ttie  dny 
before  his  coronation.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  supposed  ensign  of  Cadwalndyr.  li.e 
last  king  of  the  Britons,  ancestor  of  that  monarch.  The  red  dragon  was  also  fionietimcs 
used  by  Henry  VII.  its  a  supjKirler. 

BOTTOB  EI  VOXB(Fr.  "red  and  blnck"),  Tjiekte-Un  ("  thirty -one"),  or  Trekt  et 
QUAHANTE  ("  thhiy  and  forty"),  is  a  modem  game  of  chance,  which  is  pluyed  l»y  the  oid 
of  packs  of  cards  on  a  table  covered  with  green  clotlL  The  table  is  divided  into  four 
portioQs,  each  marked  in  the  center  with  a  diamond,  the  dhimonds  being  alternately  red 
and  black ;  and  these  quarters  are  further  separated,  two  and  two,  by  bands  M-hicli  crof's 
the  table  at  its  narrowest  ijart.  At  the  end  of  the  table  are  a  aeries  of  concentric  Imnds 
painted  of  a  yellow  color.  Tiie  game  is  played  as  follows:  one  of  the  taillevr*  (or  denli  re, 
who  manage  the  table,  take  charge  of  the  bank,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  players)  lakes 
up  his  jKiHition  at  one  side  of  Hie  table,  opposite  to  the  ci&uftiei-  (auotiier  ttii'lleur),  .nnd 
unseals,  in  the  presence  of  the  players,  six  packs  of  cards,  which  are  first  counted.  Jjien 
f-huffled  by  several  lailleurs,  and  returned  to  tlie  first  tailleur,  who  prepenls  litem  to  ore 
of  the  players  to  be  cut.  This  is  performed  by  the  insertion  of  a  blank  card  In  any  part 
of  the  patk,  wMcb  is  then  adjusted,  and  the  game  proceeds.  Each  player  niut^l  stake 
Ilia  mone^  on  some  one  of  the  four  chances,  denominated  noir,  rouge,  anil^ur,  and  tinrtn^, 
which  will  be  afterward  explained.  After  the  stakes  have  been  laitl  on  the  tabic  (t]ic!% 
for  the  noir  tteing  laid  on  either  of  the  quarters  marked  with  a  black;  and  tltose  for  the 
rouge,  on  either  of  the  quariere  marked  with  a  red  diamond;  those  for  the  "  couleur"  on 
one  of  the  transverse  bands;  and  those  for  the  "Inverse"  on  one  of  the  yellow  circlc-i  at 
the  end  of  the  table),  the  tailleur  takes  a  handful  of  cards  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  and 
deals  first  for  the  noir,  taking  one  card  after  another  from  the  top  of  the  handful  at»l 
placing  them  on  the  tattle  tide  by  side,  till  the  num1>cr  of  pips  on  them  amounts  to  n-.orc 
then  m),  when  he  stops.  He  then  deals  out  another  row  in  a  similar  manner  for  Hie 
rouge,  till,  as  l>eforc,  the  number  of  pips  amounts  to  more  than  80.  In  reckoning  the 
numlKr  of  pips,  the  ace  is  counted  as  one,  the  other  plain  cards  according  to  the  numlx'i 
of  pips,  and  the  court-cards  10  each.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  to  which  e:i(  h 
of  the  two  rows  of  coids  nmounts,  must  be  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40.  If  (lie 
value  of  Ihp  first  row  is  nearer  31  than  that  of  the  second,  then  the  first  row,  or  noir. 
^'ina,  if  tlie  contnrr  is  the  case,  then  Ihe  second  row,  or  rouge  wins.  Couleur  wins  if 
the  first  card  tabled  by  the  tailleur  Is  of  the  wimilnjif  color;  thus,  for  instaDcc,  if  tlic  lir^t 
card  laid  down  is  a  "'apadc"  or  "club,"  and  If  ooir  wius;  but  if  the  first  card  dealt  lie 
not  of  Hio  winning  color,  then  Inverse  wins,  and  couleur  loses.  Two  (and  no  more)  of 
the  four  chances  can  lie  winning  chances  at  one  tune;  and  the  winning  players  have  ihcir 
stakes  increased  by  nn  equal  sum  from  the  bank,  and  then  withdraw  tlieir  stake  :  nd 
winnin";<i,  while  the  stakes  of  Die  losers  are  raked  by  the  tailleurs  to  the  bank  in  the  ccd- 
tcr  of  ihe  talile.  When  the  value  of  the  first,  or  noir-row,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  secoiiil, 
or  rouge-row,  it  is  a  refait,  and  the  dealer  must  commence  to  deal  anew  from  tlie  cards 
remaining  in  his  hand;  when  the  refait  occurs,  the  player  may  either  withdraw  his  stake, 
or  stake  on  a  different  chance,  with  the  same  or  more  or  less  money  as  he  thinks  proper. 
The  game  of  rouge  et  noir  wotdd  be  an  even  one  between  the  players  and  the  bank, 
were  it  not  for  the  following  regulation:  When  the  points  dealt  for  the  noir  and  the 
rouge  each  amount  to  31  ("  un  refait  de  trent-et-un"),  the  half  of  all  the  stakes  on  t  acli 
of  Uie  chances  belongs  to  the  bank,  and  this  the  players  may  either  pay  or  have  tin  ir 
stakes  "  put  in  prison,"  the  next  deal  determining  whether  they  shall  belong  to  the  bauik 
or  be  restored  to  the  player.  If  a  second  doublet  of  31  occiira  in  the  deal  immediately 
succeeding,  the  stakes  which  were  in  prison  are  diminished  one-half,  which  goes  to 
the  bank,  and  the  other  half  is  "  put  into  the  second  prison,"  from  which  it  requires  two 
successive  wliinings  of  the  player  to  regain  them.  The  chance  of  "  un  refait  de  trente- 
et-un"  is  about  once  in  64  denls. 

This  game  superseded  faro  (q.v.)  and  hirHbi  in  France  about  1789,  but  along  with 
roulette  (q.v.),  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1688. 

ROTJGET,  Georges,  1781-1869;  contemporarv  of  the  painter  David,  and  author  of 
many  celeltrnled  pictures;  among  them  are  the  "Death  of  St.  Louis,"  "Henrj-IV.  at  the 
^ege  of  Paris,"  and  a  consideralile  number  representing  phases  in  the  life,  and  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  I. ;  including  the  coronation  and  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
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AOUGE-CAST,  a  kind  of  coarse  plaster  mucod  with  gmvel,  wblch  is  ap_plied  to  the 
exiu-iur  of  walls  to  prottict  Ihein  from  the  weather.   It  is  also  called  harling  in  Scotland, 

-whcro  It  is  much  unud. 

SOUHEB,  EuoAnnt,  a  very  eminent  French  statesman,  was  b.  at  Riom,  on  Nov.  80, 
1814.  He  Urst  distinguiahed  hlmficlf  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of  his  native  town,  at 
which  he  practiced  up  to  1848.  The  attention  of  the  country-  was  first  drawn  to  him  by 
ilie  ability  he  showed  in  a  press  prosecution,  in  whicli  lis  was  engaged  for  the  defense. 
In  1848  he  was  returned  by  the  department  i>f  Puy-de-DOme  to  the  constitnent  aaaembly, 
which  was  summoned  after  the  revolution  of  tliat  year,  and  in  the  following  year  lie  was 
returned  to  the  corps  legislntif  by  tlie  aime  depnriniem.  On  tlie  break-up  of  Odillou 
Barrot's  cabinet,  the  lirst  ministry  of  Louis  Nft])olcon,  toward  the  end  of  1849,  jEiouber 
wus  appointed  minister  of  justice;  and  with  slight  interruptions,  he  has  been  since  then 
a  metn)>cr  of  the  French  gDvernmcut.  In  tiie  corps  lugislatif  he  showed  himself  a 
moderate  politician;  and  ha  never  affected  to  consider  the  republic  an  improvement  on 
tlie  ronstituttonal  fl}*8tem  wliich  had  preceded  it.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  council  of  state,  with  the  overelglit  of  the  depaitmenls  of  u^islation,  justice,  and 
foreign  affairs.  In  I85S  be  was  appointed  roini^jter  of  agricultnn,  commerce,  and  public 
works,  and  in  this  office  he  found  extriiordinary  opportunities  tor  the  exercise  of  his 
administrative  ability.  In  ttie  nc^tiation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
which — much  decried  both  in  France  and  in  Engltind  at  Ural — is  now  admitted  to  havu 
con ferrecV immense  advnntnges  upon  both  counti-ies,  the  negotiations  were  conducted  by 
M.  Ilouherand  SC.  Baroche  on  the  part  of  Fnmce,  by  lord  Cov/iey  and  Mr.  Cobden  on 
the  part  of  England;  the  treaty  was  signed  on  Jan.  2i.  1800.  The  arrangements  conse- 
quent upon  the  treaty  involved  immense  labor  and  manipulation  of  detoiUs  and  the  chief 
l):irt  in  adjusting  tliem  devolved  upon  M.  Roulier  and  Mr.  Cobden.  In  1868  he  nc^>- 
tiatfd  a  treaty  of  commerce  bftwecn  Franco  and  Italy,  receiving  from  the  king  of  Itidy.  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  the  orders  of  8t.  Maurice  and  tit.  Lazaire.  Ho  lias  thus 
bi'pii  t)ie  cliief  instrument  in  the  introduction,  or  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
lioti.  of  fi-ec  trade  as  the  commercial  policy  of  France  and  tho  neighboring  continental 
countries. 

In  June,  1863.  M.  Bouher  retired  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
M-ns  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  state  In  succcmion  to  M,  Biu-ocbo.  Soon  after, 
he  took  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior;  and  in  Oct.,  1868,  on  the  death  of  M.  Bil- 
lault,  he  vas  apiwinted  minister  of  state.  In  this  office  he  had  to  represent  the  goveni- 
meiit  as  "talking-minister"  in  tho  corps  legislntif;  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  had  no 
superior  as  a  debater  among  the  great  orators  trained  uudtT  the  constitutional  system, 
and  tliese  were  able  rivals.  His  rcpat;vtii>n  ii3  a  debiter  stand;?  as  high  as  his  reputiition 
as  an  iidministrator;  and  it  may  saicily  !«  said  tliat  he  has  no  superior,  if  any  equiil,  for 
ability  amon^  tli2  French  politicians  of  the  time.  In  Jan.,  1867,  when  the  late  emperor, 
by  a  decree.  nitroJuced  certain  modifications  of  the  privileges  of  the  corps  legislntif, 
and  of  the  relations  l)ctween  that  body  and  the  ministers.  51.  Rouber,  with  tho  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  resipicd  office,  but  he  was  immediately  reinstated  in  it.  IIo 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  French  senate  on  June  18,  1856.  He  became  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1856,  and  gained  the  grand  cross  In  Jan.,  1860.  He  was 
letumed  to  the  national  assembly  for  Corsica  in  1872. 

E0ULEE8,  a  t.  of  w.  Flanders,  Belgium,  19  m.  s.3.w.  of  Bruges.  In  the  vicinilyflax  is 
extensively  grown,  and  iu  the  town  linen  Is  largely  bleached  and  manufoctnred.  Pop. 

'70,  about  14.200. 

BOULETTE  (Fr.  "  a  little  wheel  "),  a  game  of  chance  which,  from  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury  till  llie  beginning  of  1838,  reigned  supreme  over  all  others  in  Paris.  It  continued 
to  be  played  at  German  waterinr-places  till  1872,  when  it  ceased  in  terms  of  an  act 
passed  four  years  before.  Roulette  is  still  played  at  Monaco,  in  Italy.  As  mucii  as 
£8,000  a  year  used  to  be  spent  in  the  papers  of  Paris  alone  advertising  this  game,  which 
is  purely  one  of  chance,  and  is  plajred  on  a  table  of  an  obloue  form,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  which  has  in  its  center  a  cav'ty,  of  a  little  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
shape  of  a  punch-bowl.  This  cavity,  whicli  has  several  copper  bands  round  its 
sides  at  equal  dislauces  from  each  other,  baa  its  sides  fixed,  but  the  bottom  is  mova- 
ble round  an  axia  jjlaced  in  the  center  of  the  cavity;  the  handle  by  which  motion 
is  communicated  being  a  species  of  cross  or  capstan  of  copper  fixed  on  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  axis.  Round  the  circumference  of  this  movable  bottom  are  88  holes, 
painted  m  black  and  red  alternately,  with  the  first  86  numbers,  and  a  single  and  double 
zero;  and  these  38  symbols  are  also  figured  at  each  end  of  the  table  in  order  that  the 
pkvers  may  place  their  stakes  on  tlie  chance  tlicy  select.  Along  the  margin  of  the  table 
and  at  each  end  of  it  are  painted  six  words,  pair,  patte,  noir,  impair,  manque,  rouge, 
which  will  be  afierward  explained.  Those  who  manage  the  table  and  keep  the  bank 
arc  called  (aiUeurs.  The  gome  is  played  as  follows;  one  of  the  talllcurs  puts  the  movable 
bottom  In  motion  by  turning  the  cross  with  his  forefinger,  and  at  the  same  instant  throws 
luto  the  cavity  an  ivory  ball  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  bottom :  the  ball 
makes  several  re\'o1titions.  and  nt  last  falla  iutn  one  of  the  38  holes  above  mentioned,  tho 
hole  into  wliich  it  falls  dctcriniuing  the  giuu  or  loss  of  the  players.   A  player  may  stake 
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hig  money  on  1,  3,  nr  any  of  the  88  numbers  (including  llic  zeros),  and  sliows  what  num- 
her  or  numbers  he  selects  by  placing  hie  stake  upon  tnem;  if  he  lins  Belcctcil  a  number 
or  zero  corresponding  to  the  one  into  which  ihe  ball  falh,  he  receives  from  one  of  the 
tailleurs  86  Umes  his  stake — viz.,  bis  stake  and  85  times  more— if  he  selected  only  1 
number,  18  times  If  3  numbers,  13  Uau»  If  8  numbers,  etc.  The  blank  rectangles  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  the  8  columns  of  numbers  figured  on  the  table  ana  for  the  reception 
of  the  stnke  of  that  player  who  selects  a  column  (12  numbers)  as  his  cliance,  and  u  tJw 
ball  enters  a  hole  the  namber  of  which  is  found  in  his  column,  be  is  paid  8  times  his 
sttike.  Those  who  prefer  stalung  their  money  on  any  of  the  chances  marked  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  if  they  win.  receive  double  their  stake  (their  stake  and  as  much  more),  and 
under  the  following  drcumstances:  the  "pair"  wins  when  the  ball  falls  into  a  bole 
marked  by  an  Men  number;  tiie  "  impair,"  If  the  hole  is  marked  oM/  the  "  manque,"  if 
the  hole  is  numbered  from  1  to  18  indu$ive;  the  *'  pnsee,"  if  it  is  numbered  from  19  to 
86  ituslvtive;  the  "rouge,"  if  it  is  colored  red;  and  the  "  noir,"  if  it  Is  colored  Maek.  If 
the  ball  should  fall  into  either  of  tlie  holes  marked  with  the  single  or  the  double  zero,  the 
stakes  of  those  players  who  venture  upon  the  6  chances  last  described  are  either  equally 
divided  lietween  the  bank  and  the  players,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  they  ara 
"  put  in  prison,"  as  it  is  called,  and  the  succeeding  trial  determines  whether  they  are  lo 
be  restoretl  to  the  players  or  ^ued  by  the  bank.  Should  it  bo  happen  that  at  this  trial 
the  ball  andn  falls  into  one  oi  the  two  holes  (the  chance  against  its  occurring  is  360  to  1) 
marked  with  xeros,  then  half  of  the  stakes  in  prison  are  taken  by  the  bajik,  and  the 
remainder  are  "put  into  tlie  second  prison."  and  so  on.  The  tailleurs  thus  have  an 
advantage  over  the  players  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  18.  The  player  who  bets  upon  the 
numbers  labors  under  a  similar  disadvantage,  for  altliough  the  two  zero-points  do  not 
affect  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  player  who  stakes  upon  one  of  the  other  6  chances, 
still  (supposing  him  to  bet  upon  a  single  number)  as  the  chances  are  87  to  1  against  him, 
he  ought  to  receive  87  times  his  stake  (besides  the  stake)  when  he  does  win,  whereas  lie 
only  receives  8S  times  that  amount,  a  manifest  advante^  in  favw  of  the  bank  in  the 
proportion  of  87  to  85. 

BOTTXA'NIA,   Sec  RoHAmA  and  Moldavia. 

BOUXEXIA  (Turkish  Bumili^,  a  name  used  to  denote  an  important  portion  of  Euro- 
])t!im  Turkey,  differing  widely  m  area  at  various  limes,  but  most  generally  npplieil  to 
the  region  between  the  Balkans  and  the  ^geao,  corre^nding  to  the  ancient  Thnce  and 

part  of  Macedonia. 

SOTJICELIA,  Eastern,  a  province  of  Iho  Ottoman  empire,  lyine  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Balkans.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  and  thouuU 
remaining  under  th(i  direct  military  and  political  authority  of  the  sultan,  had  adminis- 
tnitive  autonomy  conferred  on  it  by  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878.  Internal  order  is 
maintained  by  a  native  gendarmerie  and  a  local  militia,  the  officers  of  which  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  sultan;  and  the  Porte  retains  the  right  of  defending  the  frontiers  fortreRKs 
garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops.  The  governor-general,  nominated  by  the  Porte,  must  be 
a  Christian,  aod  the  constitution  is  settled  by  a  Etuopuan  commission. 

BOinn),  in  mudc,  a  short  vocal  composition,  geseially^  of  a  humorous  character,  in 
three  or  more  parts,  all  written  on  the  same  clef.  £ach  voice  takes  up  the  subject  at  a 
certain  distance  after  the  first  has  begun.  The  second  voice  begins  the  first  part  when 
tlic  first  begins  thu  second  part,  and  the  third  tnkes  up  the  first  part  when  (lie  secnnd 
begins  the  second  part,  the  whole  ending  together  at  tlu  mark  of  a  pause,  T,  or  a  signal 
agn>cd  on. 

BOmiD-FISH,  Cortgonug  guadrCtater/ilit,  (see  Coheooihts),  a  fish  found  in  the  westom 
parts  of  North  America,  from  Vancouver's  Island  northward,  in  the  rivers  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers.  It  ascends 
the  rivers  in  summer  to  spawn,  spending  part  of  its  life,  like  the  salmon,  in  the  sea.  It  is 
a  beautiful  fish;  seldom  more  tlmn  two  pounds  in  weight,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
paler  on  the  sides  and  belly  than  on  the  back,  with  bri^t  and  gnttering  scales,  each  oF 
which  is  edged  with  a  narrow  band  of  dark  gray :  the  mouth  very  small,  do  teeth  percep- 
tible;. Before  spawning,  it  is  loaded  with  fat,  which,  on  the  shoulders,  almost  amounts 
to  n  hump:  but  after  spawning,  it  becomes  thin,  and  its  flesh  watery  and  insipid.  In  a 
fTood  state,  it  is  a  very  delicious  fish,  rivaling  in  excellence  its  congener,  the  whitefisU 
<q.v.).  This  fish  is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  Indians  of  north-western  .\merica, 
nnd  vast  numbers  are  caught  in  the  rivers  as  they  ascend  from  tlie  sea.  They  ascend  in 
such  nuralfers  that  no  ordinary  contrivances  of  fisliing  are  necessary,  but  the  fish  are 
baled  nut  by  baskets,  little  nets,  wooden  bowls,  or  even  by  tlie  bnnd.  They  are  cured 
by  splitting  and  drying,  like  salmon.    The  round-fish  readily  takes  a  rough  gaudy  fly. 

KOUITDHSAIHI,  a  name  given  by  the  adherents  of  (Tharles  L,  duringthe  English aivil 
wnr,'to  the  Puritans,  or  friends  of  the  parliament,  who  .distinguished  themselves  by 
having  tbdr  hair  closely  cut,  while  the  ca^liers  wore  theirs  in  long  ringlets.  - 

BOVKSIZ,  or  Roundlet,  in  heraldry,  a  general  name  given  to  charges  of  a  circular 
form,  which,  in  English  heraldry,  have  more  special  names  indicative  of  tlieir  tinctnres- 
the  rotmdle  or  being,  for  example,  called  a  bezant/  and  the  ^yn^^  ^'^Alft^"'* 
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KOUND  BOBUr,  a  nnme  ^ven  to  a  protest  or  reraonstrnDce  signed  by  a  namber  of 
persoQS  in  a  circular  form,  so  tbat  uo  one  shall  be  obliged  to  head  the  list.  TIir  roimd 
robin  origiuated  in  France,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  words  roiid,  round,  and 
rulxtJh  a  libbou. 

SOmni  TABIS,  ENiears  of  tob.   See  ARTHnn  and  Notels. 

BOinn>  I0WEB8.  Tall  narrow  toweia  tapering  gradually  from  tite  litise  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  found  abundantly  in  Ireland,  and  occasionally  in  Scotland,  arenmongthe  earliest 
and  moet  remarkable  relics  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  British  Islands.  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  endless  conjecture  and  speculation  among  antiquaries,  who 
have  counected  them  with  pagan  times  and  pa^n  rites,  but  the  coutroversies  re^rding 
tUem  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  set  iit  rest  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Fetne:  and 
there  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  work  of  Christian  architects,  and  built  for 
religious  purposes.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  all  cases  attached  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  church  or  monastery,  and  like  other  early  cliurcb-towers  (an  older 
invention  than  bells),  they  served  as  symbols  of  dignity  and  power — while  they  were 
also  capable  of  being  used  as  strougholds,  into  which,  in  times  of  danger,  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  {>erhaps  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  around,  could  retreat  with  their  valuables. 
After  the  introduction  of  bells,  they  were  also  probably  used  as  bell-towers.  About  118 
towers  of  this  description  are  yet  to  be  seen  In  Ireland — 20  of  which  are  eutire  or  nearly 
BO;  and  ScoUand  possesses  three  similar  towers,  at  Brechin,  Abemcthy,  and  tit.  Eglishay 
in  Orkney.  They  are  usually  capped  by  a  conical  roof,  and  divided  into  stories,  some- 
limes  1^  yet  existing  floors  of  masonry,  tliough  oftencr  Uie  floors  have  been  of  wood. 
Ladders  were  the  means  of  coiomuuication  from  story  to  story.  There  is  generally  a  small 
window  on  each  story,  and  four  windows  immediately  below  the  conical  roof.  The 
door  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  The  tower  at  Devcn- 
ish,  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  class,  is  82  ft.  in 
height,  andfurnislied  with  a  conical  cap,  A  battlemented  crown  occasionally  supplies  the 
place  of  the  conical  roof,  and  in  one  instance  the  base  of  the  tower  is  octagonal.  Dr. 
Petrie  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  few  of  these  remarkable  stnictures  may  be  as  old  as  the 
6th  c;  but  tJiis  great  antiquity  has  been  questioned  by  later  writers,  particularly  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  who  touaidcrs  it  not  bonie  out  by  the  character  of  tiie  architectui'al 
details,  and  would  assign  them  all  to  a  period  ranging  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  centuries. 
The  source  whence  this  form  of  tower  was  derived,  and  the  cause  why  it  was  so  long 
persisted  in  by  the  Trish  architects,  ore  points  which  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Two 
round  towers,  similar  lo  the  Irif-h  type,  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  yet  extant  plan  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Giill  in  Switzerland,  of  the  first  half  of  the  9lh  c. ;  and,  in  the  Latin  detcriplicn 
attached  to  the  plan,  they  arc  said  to  be  ad  unitena  gvpernndenda.  The  clnircb  and 
towers  as  rebuilt  at  thai  date  arc  no  longer  in  existence;  but  the  latter  were  prolmbly 
introduced  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery,  who  was  the  lender  of  a  colony  of 
Irish  monks,  who,  early  in  the  6th  c,  carried  civilization  and  reli^on  into  the  fnetnes-of  s 
of  the  Alps.  The  form  thus  introduced  became  traditioiiiil  in  West  Germany  in  the 
succeeding  liomanesquc  slyle,  where  we  have  it  reproduced  with  but  little  modification 
nt  Worms  cathedral  and  clsewlicre.  See  Dr.  Georfre  Petric's  Eceleaiaatieal  ArefiUeetvre 
of  Ii-elnnd  anterior  to  t7ie  Atiglo-JHorman  luzamO'H  (Dublin,  1845);  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson's 
PrehUtorie  AiinfiU  of  Scotland, 

BOXT,  n  Scotch  legal  term  synonymous  with  auction  (q.v.). 

EOTT'SAY,  or  HowsA,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  between  the  island  of  Westray  on 
the  n..  ami  Pomona  on  the  south.  It  is  4  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  is  hilly,  and  covered 
with  heath  in  the  center,  but  has  a  margin  of  fertile  land  along  the  shore.  Pop.  71  860. 

ROUSE'S  POINT,  a  village  in  n.c.  New  York,  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  railroad  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont;  pop.  "TO  about 
3,000.  It  is  at  the  n.  exti-emity  of  lake  Champlain,  which  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a 
floating  railroad  bridge  5,000  ft  long,  conslnictcd  at  a  coat  of  #300,000.  It  is  im.  s.  of 
the  Canada  line,  at  the  mouth  of  Ridielieu  river,  and  the  eiiBtoras  receipts  average  $500.  - 
000  annually,  Prijsting  is  an  important  industry,  and  it  conUiins  a  large  publishing 
house  in  the  International  book-trade.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  fort  Montgomery, 
Lumber  is  largely  exported,  employing  an  eztenuve  fleet  of  vessels.  The  manufacture 
of  tobacco  pipes  is  among  the  industries.. 

IJOUSSEAU,  Jban  Baptiste,  1670-1740;  b.  Paris;  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  wrote  some  poetical  pieces  which  impressed  marshal  Tallard  so 
favorably  that  he  took  him  to  Englaad  as  his  secretary.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
admitted  into  the  best  society,  and  was  much  courted  owing  to  his  poetlctd  fame.  In  1713, 
however,  he  was  prosecuted  for  being  the  author  of  some  couplets  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  several  persons  of  wit  and  merit  were  blackened  by  the  most  atrocious  calumnies. 
The  scandal  was  so  great  that  he  was  banished  from  France,  to  which  he  was  never  to 
return.  But  he  jUwavs  denied,  even  on  his  death-bed,  his  having  been  author  of  tliose 
satires.  He  went  to  Switzerland,  accompanied  prince  Eugene  to  Vienna,  and  remained 
with  him  abont  8  years.  When  lie  lost  his  favor  by  satirizing  one  of  his  mistresses  he 
retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  of termird  usually  resided.  He  miined  a  fortune  hy  publish- 
ing his  works  in  England,  bat  lost  It  by  placing  It  in  the  hani^^|)^Q^fQ^39fi||utDy, 
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XOTTSSEAtr,  Jeait  Jacqttes,  a  French  author,  celebrated  not  less  (or  the  singularities 
t)f  his  cbHracter,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  than  for  the  brilliBucy  and  senlimeutal 
enthusiftsm  of  his  wriliaga,  was  horn  at  Geneva  June  28,  1712.  The  family  to  wliich  he 
belonged  was  of  French  origin,  but  had  been  settled  for  more  than  a  century  aud  a  half 
la  the  little  republican  city,  where  bie  father,  Isaac  Rousseau,  was  a  watchmaker. 
Deprived  of  his  mother  before  be  vbb  a  year  old,  Rousseau's  iDfancy  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  a  sister  of  bis  father's.  At  tbe  a^  of  ten  he  was  placed,  along  with  a  cousin, 
under  the  charge  of  a  M.  Lambercier,  Protestant  pastor  of  Bossey,  near  Geneva,  witli 
whom  he  remained  two  years.  At  fifteen  a  profession  was  chosen  for  him  after  con- 
siderable deliberation — that  of  procureur  ("  attorney"),  and  he  was  sent  to  a  M.  Mas- 
seron,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  engrossing,  but  that  gentleman  quickly  dismissed  him 
as  a  bopeleas  subject.  In  1*25  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  Qeueva,  named 
Abel  Ducoramuu,  a  harsh  aud  vioieni  man,  from  whose  vulgar  tyranny  the  seusitire  and 
impulsive  youth  took  refuge  in  fiiglit  (1728).  Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  bis  haraseedand 
melancholy  career,  he  was  a  wuuuerer;  rusting  for  a  brief  space  in  many  homes,  and 
m^ing  many  friends,  but  always  driven  from  the  former,  and  robbed  (or  thinking  him- 
self robbed)  of  the  latter.  His  first  protector  was  a  Mme.  de  Warens,  in  Savoy,  by 
whose  exertions  he  was  placed  at  a  charity-school  in  Turin.  Here,  however,  he  felt 
hinistilf  so  miserabk'  that  he  ran  off,  lived  miibi^uously  for  some  lime  "with  tbe  wife  of 
a  soldier."  but  in  spite  of  his  "  idiiorent  pMssioii  was  very  properly  kicked  out  of  doors 
bv  the  irritated  husband  on  his  return;  after  which  he  became  a  lackey  in  the  house  of 
the  countess  of  Yercelli,  where  (as  staled  by  himself  in  his  CemfaiaoM}  he  stole  a  silk 
ribbon,  and  then  accused  a  maid  of  the  theft— In  consequence  of  which  both  were  dw- 
misscd,  Finally,  after  ccrlain  vag.il)0nd  adventures,  he  returned  to  his  protectress,  but 
a^ain  fell  into  irregular  courses,  whereupon  Mme.  de  Warens  conceived  tbe  amazing^ 
iilea  of  rescuing  the  youtli  (who  was  now  in  his  21st  year)  from  tlie  temptations  of  vice 
bv  becoming  his  mistress  herself.  To  preserve  aptjearances.  however,  Rousseau  always 
a'idreased  her  as  mamma.  In  1730  the  two  went  to  live  at  Charraettes,  near  Chambety. 
Here  Rousseau  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  and  went  to  Montpellicr  to  place  liiui- 
self  under  medical  treatment,  but  on  his  way  thither  fell  in  with  a  young  lady  whose 
charms  quite  dissipated  all  hw  morbid  delusions.  On  his  return  he  found  that  Mme. 
de  Warens  hud  consoled  herself  during  his  absence  by  another  lover,  whercuijon  he 
betook  himself  to  Lyons,  and  lived  as  a  Iiouse-tntor  for  three  years.  Thence  he  praceetlfd 
to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1741 — under  the  conviction  that  "he  had  made  cert^iiu  grand 
improvements  in  musical  notation  (of  which  in  fact  he  hardly  knew  the  elements),  anil 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  tbe  aeademie  des  Kknees,  but  was  told  thut  his 
"  improvements"  were  "  aeither  new  nor  practicable,"  However,  he  managed  to  live 
here  in  an  obscure  way  until  he  got  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  K.  de  Montaljm, 
French  ambassador  at  Venice.  After  a  st:iy  of  18  months  in  the  city  of  inlands,  he 
returned  to  Pari.9,  and  finding  his  superior  intolerable,  became  intimate  with  Diderot, 
Grimm,  D'Holbach.  and  Mme.  d'Epinay,  the  last  of  whom  in  1756  providetl  a  charm- 
ing retreat  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  called  the  Hermitage,  where  he  lived  with  a 
young  girl  of  low  origin,  named  Therfise  le  Vnsseur,  who  bore  him  five  children,  all  of 
whom  were  sent  by  bim  to  Ihe  foundling  hospital— perhaps  the  most  scandalous  act  of 
his  strange  life,  Rousseau  afterward  married  Thfirftse,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
f&ithful  and  affectionate  creature  of  small  aipacity.  The  causes  of  his  rupture  with  the 
clique  of  Parisian  philosophers  and  fine  women  have  been  the  subject  of  envenomed  mis- 
representation in  France,  but  from  the  thorough  and  accurate  researches  of  M.  Morin  (see 
EifUmr  la  Vieetle  Cara^kre  da  J.  J.  Roumnu,  Paris,  1751),  it  turns  out  tliat  Rousseau 
was  reallythe  victim  of  an  elaborate  and  o<lious  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  men  who 
betrayed  the  confldence  that  he  reposed  in  thein.  The  conduct  of  Grimm  was  especially 
shocking.  Driven  from  the  Hermitage  in  1757,  he  again  found  a  temporary  asylum  with 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Luxembourg:  but  in  1762  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Switzerland,  and  fixed  himself  at  Moticrs-TmTers  in  Xeuchatel,  where  he  obtained  tbe 

Eroteetion  of  Marshal  Keith,  then  governor  of  that  Priisslaa  province,  Tlie  intrigues  of 
is  enemies  pureued  him  even  thither,  and  after  certain  paltry  persecutions,  lay  and 
clerical,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  David  Hume  to  visit  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
1766.  Misunderstandings,  however,  ensued  with  the  Scotch  philosopher,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  France,  aud  was  installed  in  the  castle  of  Trye  bv  the 
prince  of  Gonti.  He  did  not  remain  long  there,  nor  did  lie  enjoy  jwace.  Calumnies  of 
the  grossest  kind  were  circulated  against  him,  and  once  more  he  sought  security  in 
precipitate  flight.  In  1770  he  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity,  but  niit  in 
tranquillity,  for  eight  years,  when  M.  de  Oirardin  offered  him  a  refuge  at  his  estate  nf 
Ermcnonville,  ne:)r  the  capital,  in  the  beginning  of  1778,  and  here  the  unhappy  Rousseau 
died  on  July  2  of  the  same  year. 

Rousseau's  personal  character  is  a  puzzle  to  moralists.  There  is  no  denying  the 
vices  and  meannesses  which  stained  it:  these  rest  on  the  most  unimpeachable  testimony 
— bis  own.  Tliey  arc  set  forth  with  copious  and  melancholy  sincerity  in  his  Confegnions. 
and  the  verj'  incidents  that  lead  us  to  condemn  him  most  severely  would  never  have 
b?en  known  to  the  world  had  he  not  chosen  to  reveal  them.  But  he  does  not  excnlpatc 
himself  (as  many  suppose) :  on  the  contrnrv,  he  covers  himself  often  wUfi  bitter  and  sad 
reproaches.    On  the  whole,  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  tliB^it^(j^^O(^Qlf^>  an 
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honest.  Wiirm-hearted,  fiuiiinne  creature  —  free  from  guile,  but  full  of  a  feminine 
jeulousy.  agf,'nivaied  Ijy  long  persecmious  into  a  species  of  iiiaauity;  volulile,  but  not 
t'nitblesii;  un  eiriu^,  but  witliiil  a  lovable  moitul.  His  grand  defect  was  iu  streugtb  of 
will.  "A  mau  lu  convulsions,"  says  Carlylc,  speaking  of  liousseau  (Heroes  and 
Hetit-iBOTthi^,  "is  not  strong,  tliough  six  men  cunuot  lioUj  him;"  aud  all  tlirougfa  bis 
spasmodic  life,  aud  the  splendid  senlimentalism  of  bis  'writings,  we  arc  conscious  of  a 
"  forcible  feebleness,"  a  want  of  genuiue  iiitellectuaJ  power  and  insigbt.  His  opinions 
in  a  philosopbieal  point  of  view  are  valueless;  men  of  any  vigor  or  acutcness  care 
uoUiIdj,'  for  bis  notions  about  tbe  social  coutract— iuauenlial  thoiigb  they  once  were 
during  that  period  of  crazy  enthusiasm  uod  sham  speculation,  the  French  revolution — 
nor  for  Lis  au^low  pauegyrlcs  un  the  "  auvagu  state;"  but  wbca  be  paints  the  emotions 
of  H  tender  and  voluptuous  love,  the  rose-colored  charm  of  bis  genius  is  irresistible. 
The  most  famous  of  iiis  produciions  are  DiuMun  »ur  VOngine  et  ks  Fomhmeutg  de 
V J litgalite  parmi  les  Uommcs  (Armt.  1755);  JuUe,  ou  la  Noutelle  Heloixe  (17C0);  Da  Con- 
trui  Social,  ou  Priiteipet  da  J>roit  Politique  (Amst.  1762);  Mriiile,  ou  de  VEdueatii^n 
(Anist..l874);  and  Le«  Con/cgsioni,  miviee  de$  Iteceries  d'un  Pronieiieur  Solitaire  (Geneva, 
llH'i;  posthumous);  but  besides  these  he  wrote  a  vast  number  of  miscelbuieouti  essays, 
k'tters.  and  treatises.  His  (Eutret  Computet  have  gODU  through  Innumerable  editions. 
See  Morley's  monograph  (1878). 

noUSSKAU,  LovELT.  Habbibon,  1818-60,  b.  Ey.;  Ids  education  vns  scanty;  he 
stiiciied  law  and  in  1841  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar.  Iu  tbe  Mexican  war  he  was 
a  c;ipt.  of  volunteers,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  practiced  at  Louisville, 
obliiined  a  high  position  at  tbe  bar,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  scnaic.  In  1860  lie 
sid(^  with  the  unionists,  raised  two  regiments  of  volunteers,  and  encamped  tltem  on  tbe 
Indiana  side  of  the  river.  In  1801  be  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  and  bad  commands 
at  the  battles  of  Sbilob,  Perryville,  Stone  River.  Cbatianooga,  and  Cliickabominy,  1864 
he  w:is  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Tennessee,  aud  made  a  dnsbing  raid  into 
Alabama,  destroying  tbe  Atlanta  aud  Montgomery  lines  of  railroad.  He  was  brevctled 
niaj.gen.  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  brig.gen.  in  t'uc  regular  army,  and  held  commands  in 
Alaska  and  New  Orleans.   In  1865  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  Kentucky. 

ROUSSEAU,  Philippe,  b.  Paris,  1816;  studied  painting  under  Gros  and  Victor 
Bertin,  and  exhibited  first  in  the  salon  of  1881.  His  works  have  been  extremely  pop^ilar, 
mostly  laDdscnpes,  or  paintings  of  a  seml-runil  cburactcr.  or  of  animals,  in  nmui^iii!^ 
exhibitions  of  their  peculiar  natures.  They  have  been  exlensivciy  engi'avod,  copied  and 
imitated,  and  form  originals  for  thousands  of  now  common  boiis(;lir)ld  pictures,  and  book 
illustmtions.  Among  them  are  Ibe  "  Jiat  de  Vilie  et  le  Rut  de.-i  Champs-"  the  Laup  et 
l'A(jn€au;  and  many  otbcrs  illustrative  of  the  fables  of  La  Foutaiue. 

ROUSSEAU.  TnEODORE,  1813-67;  b.  France;  early  among  modern  paintcii  to 
separate  a  simple  delineation  of  natural  objects  from  associate  objects  intended  to  pugtrcst 
some  cla^ic  imitation  or  peisooal  interest.  Tbe  Frencb  salon  was  fully  opened  to  him 
in  1849.  In  1853,  attbeexpositionsofl855aad  1869.  bis  paintings  received  honors  among 
the  highest.  He  is  considered  almost  the  head  of  the  realist  school  in  landscape;  anil 
bis  character  was  as  simple,  ^ve,  and  thoroughly  independent,  as  the  forms  of  nature 
wblrh  he  courted.  Among  his  famous  works  were  the  AUie  d6  C/idtaignien,  bought  by 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and  a  great  number  of  Bcenee  in  tlie  forest  of  Fontainebleuu  in 
wbicb  he  lived. 

BOirsSETTB'.   See  Ealovo. 

ROCSSILXiON.  formerly  a  province  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Languedoc, 
on  llie  e,  by  tlie  Mediterraneau.  on  the  s.  by  tbe  PjTenees,  and  on  tbe  w.  by  tbe  county 
of  Fuix.  It  now  forms  tbe  French  department  of  the  PyrSnges  Oricntales.  In  ancient 
times  the  capital  was  Huscina,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Perpignan. 

EOUT,  one  of  tbe  absurd  names  given  to  a  fashionable  evening  assembly  in  London 
toward  tbe  end  of  tbe  18tb  and  early  part  of  tbe  l9tb  centuries.  At"  these  enter- 
tainments as  many  as  3,000  to  8,000  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited,  and  when  the 
apartments  were  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  tbe  company,  temporary  rooms  were 
erected  in  the  roar  of  tiie  house,  and'elegantly  fitted  up.  Crowded  assemblies  of  this 
kind  are  now  known  as  "soirfies,"  or  "at  homes."  For  an  amusing  account  of  them 
we  refer  to  Mrs.  Stone's  ChronicUa  cf  Faiihion,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

ROUVILLE,  a  co.  in  s-W.  (^ebec,  Canada,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  tbe  Kichdleu 
river,  drained  Iw  the  Yamaska  nver,  crossed  by  tbe  Montreal,  Chambly  and  Sorel,  tfnd 
the  Stanstead,  Sbeflord  and  Chambly  railroads;  about  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  17,634.  The 
surface  is  diversified.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and 
oats.    Capital,  Sainte  Marie  de  Monnoir. 

BOUX.  The  name  of  a  material  used  by  cooks  to  thicken  soups  and  gravies;  it  Is 
made  either  white  or  brown.  Tbe  former  is  prepared  by  putting  a  quantity  of  butter 
into  a  well-tinned  stew-pan,  and  dissnlTing  it  ^ntly  over  the  fire.  It  is  kept  over  the 
fire  unHl  it  begins  to  simmer,  when  fine  fiour  is  dusted  in  with  a  dredge,  and  carefully 
incorpomted,  the  flour  being  added  until  it  is  sufficiently  thickened.  It  is  then  poured 
into  a  jar,  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  brown  is  ma<1e  in  tbe  same  way,  except  that  it 
la  kept  a  longer  time  over  the  fire,  which  gradually  gives  it  a  rich  bn>wiv]^i:^£t^Q  |  f. 
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BOVE  BEETLE,  or  Cocktail,  &£iphylinua,  a  genus  of  coleooterous  insects,  tlie  type 
of  a  family,  MU^ylini^,  to  vtrry  muuy  of  wbicL  tbe  same  Eu^Ii^  names  are  oflun  ex- 
tended ;  lielonglnff  to  tbe  section  eokoptera  pentamera,  and  tribe  bmdidytra,  of  wbicb 
a  chief  chRrcteristic  is  tbe  short  square  elytra,  wliich  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ex)>osed.  Tbe  al)domen  is  soft  and  flexible,  and  these  insects  have  a  habit  of  turning 
up  tbe  point  of  it,  particularly  when  annoyed,  -whence  the  nume  cociOail.  Tbcy  feud  on 
carrion;  their  larv»,  liowever,  not  uiifrequently  choose  vegetable  food,  as  young  wheat, 
cutting  tbe  stem  xinderground  with  their  strong  mandibles.  Tbe  bite  of  some  of  tbe 
species  is  apt  to  cause  bad  sores.  The  n>ecies  are  numerous.  Many  of  them  have  a 
fetid  odor;  a  few  have  odors  resembling  those  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

BOTEKE'DO,  a  city  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  occupies  a  most  beautiful  and  picaresque 
site  in  the  Juagvrtbat.  ou  tbe  Umks  of  tbe  Leuo,  and  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
13  m.  s,  of  Tricnt  by  railway.  Soveredo,  one  of  tbe  moat  flourishing  towns  In  the 
Tyrol,  is  the  center  of  tbe  silk-trade.  It  contains  60  factories,  iu  which  S,800  hands  are 
employed,  and  curries  ou  besides  t>ome  trade  in  wine  and  an  active  transit-trade.  Fop. 
'89,  9,063.  Roveredo  was  tbe  scene  of  a  battle  betweeu  tiie  French  and  Aiutriana  on 
Sept.  8  and  4.  1796,  in  which  the  bitter  were  defeated. 

BOVIO'VO,  a  trading-t.  and  seaport  of  Istria,  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
forms  a  double  harbor  45  m.s.  of  Tneste.  Tbe  beat  Istrian  wine  is  ^lown  in  the  vicinily, 
which  is  also  abundantly'  productive  iu  oil:  80,000  casks  of  olive  oil  are  exported 
annually:  and  ship-buildiug.  the  usual  manufactures  to  which  a  seaport  ciTes  rise,  and 
the  tunny  and  sardine  fisheries  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry.   Pop.  W,  9,fiftl. 

ROVI'GO,  a  province  in  n.e.  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  by  Padua,  Venice, 
Veroua,  Mantuu,  mid  Ferrara;  traversed  by  the  Po  and  the  Adige;  about  650  sq.m.; 
pop.  about  200,000.  The  surface  is  somewhat  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  prin- 
ci|Ml  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk.   Capital,  RovigOL 

BOTI'OO.  a  cit^  in  Ital^,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  tbe  Adigetio, 
88  m.  a.w.  of  Venice.  It  ik  a  uundsome  fortified  city;  baa  a  cathedral,  which  coutains 
some  fine  paintings,  and  a  picture-galleiy.  The  staple  produce  of  the  neighborhood  is 
grain  and  wine.   Fop.  T.oOO. 

BOTIHG.   See  SpOfKisa. 

BOTTT'lIA,  a  river  of  s.e.  Africa,  wliich  enters  the  Indian  ocean  by  a  smcious  bay  n. 
of  cape  Del^do.  Only  a  email  portion  near  its  mouth  was  known  to  Europeans*  till 
1881,  when  Drs.  Livingstone  luid  Kirk  attempted  its  ascent  in  tbe  small  steamer  PStmeer, 
dniwing  five  feet  water.  The  river  was  then  in  flood,  and  had  a  strong  current.  After 
an  ascent  of  30  m.  the  ditbcuUies  of  the  passage  induced  the  explorers  to  return. 
Another  accent  was  made  by  tlie  Kame  parlr  during  the  dry  season  of  1£63.  With  two 
ship's  boats  tbcy  reached  the  rapids  which  limit  the  naTigation,  above  100  m.  from  tbe 
coast,  and  half  way  to  tbe  Nyassa  lake. 

Passing  Uirouni  g'loomy,  unliealth^  forests  of  mangroves,  tb6y  entered  a  healthy 
plain,  covered  wita  heavy  tfmber  and  brilliantly  flamtug  tropical  plants;  but  the  couutiy 
was  infested  by  the  "tsetse  fly."  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  development.  The  river 
abounded  with  hippopotami  The  travelers  came  within  two  days  of  tbe  town  of 
N'jjomano,  where  all  the  caravans  cross  the  Rovuma,  but  could  not  leave  tbe  boats  in 
order  to  reach  it.  Here  the  Rovuma  is  joined  by  tbe  Niende,  a  large  affluent  from  the 
hills  on  the  8.w. ;  while  the  main  stream  comes  nom  tbe  w.  and  o.w.  As  tbe  Kovuma 
is  navigable  for  only  a  few  months  of  the  fear,  it  offers  little  advantage  for  commerce; 
but  it  ^ords  an  excellent  entrance  b}'  which  to  explore  tbe  regions  between  the  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika  lakes.  During  bis  last  African  Journey  Dr.  uvingstone  and  his  party 
left  Zanzibar  in  Mar.,  1866.  Owing  to  the  swampy  state  of  tbe  country  the  party 
landed  25  m.  n.  of  the  Rovuma,  and  striking  b.s.w  across  the  country  to  tliat  river,  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Leonde  from  the  mountains  on  the  s-w., 
near  tlie  eastern  shore  of  lake  Nyassa.  On  their  arrival  at  N'goraano,  the  travelers 
found  the  countrj'  destitute  of  provisions,  a  tribe  of  Mazit^  having  swept  away  all  Ibe 
food  found  above  gmund.  Dr.  Livingstone  proposed  to  establish  tbe  base  of  bis  opera- 
tions at  K'gomaoo  till  he  could  find  his  w^  round  the  Nyassa;  and  the  last  authentic 
news  of  him  received  for  a  long  time  was  from  a  letter  dated  Uience  on  the  18th  Hay, 
1866.  See  Livingbtoke  for  tFe  proceedings  of  that  great  trareler  from  the  time  he 
was  at  N'gomano  till  his  death  in  1878. 

ROWAN',  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky :  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  its  s.  w.  boundary, 
and  by  Triplett  creek;  370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,419—4,898  of  American  birth;  105  colored. 
Surface  billy,  and  heavily  wooded;  com,  wheat,  gross,  and  pork,  are  tbe  chief  products. 
Cattle  raising  is  extensively  carried  on.   Co.  seat,  Morehead. 

ROWAN',  a  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina;  drained  by  the  Yadkin  and  smaller  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  North  Carolina  milroiul  tend  ils  western  branch;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '80. 
19.fil7_19;87(l  of  American  birth;  6,806  colored.  Tbe  surface  is  billy  and  not  very 
fertile ;  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Qrauite  is  found.  Ca 
seat,  Salisbury,  /"^  ^ ,  x.'s  I,. 
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ROWAK,  John,  1T73-1848;  b.  Penn.,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky  iu 
1783.  His  early  studies  were  directed  by  Dr.  Priestley  at  Bardstown ;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1795.  Id  1799  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  conventiou,  secre- 
tary of  state  1804;  member  of  congress  1807-09.  He  was  a  member  of  the  shite  legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  U.  S.  eemitur  1825-31. 
Ho  was  uDiiTaled  in  his  state  as  a  pleader  in  criminal  casta,  and  by  his  eloquence 
compelled  conviction  in  debate,  as  in  the  court  room, 

ROWAN,  Stepbsn  C.  b.  Irelnnd.  1808;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman 
1826,  rose  ttirough  successive  grades  to  rear-admiral  1866,  He  was  prominent  in  the 
battle  of  Niesa,  upper  Ctdifomin;  at  the  bombardment  of  Guaypias,  in  command  of  the 
Cyane;  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  command  of  the  Pauinee  at  Acauiu  creek,  ami 
in  the  capture  of  Ilatteras.  He  commanded  the  small  fleet  in  the  attucV  on  Roanoke 
island,  and  in  Albemarle  sound  his  command  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  confed- 
enite  fleet,  and  took  part  iu  the  victories  in  North  Carolina.  In  Charlttstoa  harbor  lie 
comniiinded  The  New  Ironsides;  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  AsisUo  eqaadron 
1868-69.    For  valor  aud  service  he  was  made  vice-admiral  1870. 

ROWAN  TSEE,  Mountain  Ash,  or  Quicken  Tiiee,  jyrux  aiusuparia  {Sorbut  aucu- 
variu  of  many  botanists),  a  tree  abundant  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  highlauds  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe.  It  does  not  attain  a  great  size,  has  iu 
genenil  a  very  straight  erect  stem,  and  is  distiuguished  from  the  other  species  of  pyrus 
(ci.v.)  by  mnnated  glabrous  leaves,  terrainatea  by  a  single  leaflet,  serrated  leaflets, 
corymbs  oi  smtdl  flowers,  and  small  globoee  fruit.  Tlie  wood  is  valued  for  its  compact- 
ness. The  inner  bark  and  sapwood  liave  a  venr  peculiar  smell.  In  the  superstitions  of 
the  Scottish  highlands,  uid  also  of  the  lowlancls,  a  peculiar  imporbuitie  was  assigned  to 
the  rowan  tree,  a  mere  twig  of  which  was  supposed  to  tiave  great  eflScacy  in  scaring 
nway  evil  spirits.  It  is  very  ornamental,  especially  when  in  uuit.  The  fruit  (wtcan 
benie$)  is  sometimes  used  for  preserves.  It  lius  much  acidity  and  a  peculiar  bitterness. 
It  is  generally  red  but  tliere  is  a  variety  with  yellow  fruit;  and  a  very  nearly  allied 
species,  P.  AttuHeana,  a  native  of  North  America,  has  purple  fruit 

ROWE,  Elizabeth,  1874-1737;  b.  Ilchester,  England.  She  was  distinguished  for 
her  elegant  writings,  personal  accornpltsments,  and  Lwnevolence.  She  published  I'oenu 
on  Several  OeeaaioM,  og  PAilomela;  Letters,  Moral  aad  Bntertaini^  in  Prote  and  Veney 
Joseph,  a  Poem;  FrUndahip  in  Ihath;  DeaotU  Ejurdsa  ef  the  JSart,  published  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts  after  her  death.   iBteee&aneom  fTonbt  in  Prtm  and  Vane,  %  vols. 

BOWE,  Ntcholas,  a  dramatic  poet  and  translator,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cougreve,  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  other  wits  of  the  queen  Anne  period,  was  the  son  of 
a  sergeant-at-law,  and  was  born  at  little  Barford.  in  Derbyshire,  in  1673.  He  was  edu- 
cntedf  at  Westminster,  and  studied  law  in  the  middle  temple;  but  inheriting  a  small  com- 
petency by  the  denth  of  his  father,  he  devoted  liimself  to  literature.  Between  1700  and 
1714  he  produced  eight  plays,  of  which  three  were  long  popular,  viz.-'Tamerlane,  1702; 
The  Fair  Penitent,  1703;  and  Jane  Shore.  1714.  The  character  of  Lothario  in  the  Fair 
Penitent  was  the  prototype  of  Lovelace  in  Richardson's  Clariua  Sarlowe,  and  the  name 
is  still  the  synonym  for  an  accomplished  rake.  Row*  translated  Lucan's  ^anaUa,  and 
his  trauslation  was  so  highly  valued  that  after  his  death  his  widow  received  a  pension 
expressly  on  account  of  tnis  service  to  literature  rendered  by  ber  husband.  He  was  aJso 
the  first  editor  of  Shakespeare,  1709.  The  popular  talents  and  engafflng  manners  of 
Rowe  procured  him  many  friends,  aud  he  was  appointed  to  several  lucrative  ofllces. 
The  duke  of  Queensberry  made  liira  his  under-secretary  of  state.  In  1715  he  succeeded 
Tate  as  poet-laureate,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  land-surveyors  of 
the  custoniB  of  the  port  of  London;  the  prince  of  Wales  made  him  clerk  of  his  council; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  created  nim  clerk  of  the  presentatfons.  He  died  Dec. 
6,  1718,  aud  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  As  a  dramatist,  Rowe  is  characterized 
by  an  easy  and  elegant  style  of  diction  and  versification,  but  is  destitute  of  originality, 
subtlety,  or  force  in  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion.  In  the  construction  of  his 
dramas,  "there  is  not,"  as  Johnson  remarks,  "much  art:"  but  there  is  no  gross  violation 
of  taste  or  decorum,  and  he  excels  in  scenes  of  domestic  tenderness 

ROWING  (Boating,  ante).  The  history  of  rowing  as  a  pastime  in  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  began  at  Yale  in  1843  and  at  Harvard  in  1844,  and  the  first  Intercolle- 
giate boa^race  took  place  on  Aug.  8,  1853,  on  Lake  Winlpiseogee,  N.  H.  It  was  in 
eight-oared  barges,  carrying  coxswntnB,  overatwo-mile  coui-se,  and  was  won  by  Harvard, 
b^ug  two  lengths  ahead  at  the  finish.  In  1855  Harvard  was  again  victorious  over  Yale. 
Tills  race  took  place  on  tlie  Connecticut  river  near  Springfield,  over  a  three-mile  course. 
Tbe  next  race  occurred  In  18S0  at  lake  Quinsigamond,  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  between 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown,  in  six-oared  shells  over  a  three-mile  course,  aud  was  won  by 
Harvard  in  19  minutes  and  18  seconds,  Buton  tlieday  following  Harvard  was  beaten  by 
Yale  by  2  seconds  in  a  regatta  thrown  open  by  the  citizens  of  Worcester.  In  1860,  in  a 
race  over  the  same  course,  Harvard  won  in  18  minutes  53  seconds.  The  war  interrupted 
these  races  till  1864,  when  Yale  beat  Harvard  at  lake  Quinsigamond,  repeating  the  vie 
tory  in  186S;  but  was  beaten  by  Harvard  over  the  same  course  five  years  in  succession, 
1866-70.   In  1868  Harvard  rowed  tbe  three  miles  m  17  minutes 
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rowed  on  the  Thames  against  an  Oxford  four-oared  crew  and  coitBwain,  but  was  beaten 
by  li  length,  bciug  coiui>t:Ilcd  on  the  <Iiiy  of  the  race  to  supply  the  places  of  two  of  hvr 
befit  men  with  suUslitutes.  In  1871  an  intercollegiate  three  mile  nice  look  place  on  ihe 
Oduuecticut  river  near  Springfield  bciweeu  Harvard,  Brown,  and  the  Aiuhersl  agricul- 
tural crew,  nnd  was  wuu  by  the  latter  hi  16  miiiute847  secuuds.  In  Wli  ttix  colleges 
pailtcipateii  in  lliis  nice,  aud  tt  was  won  1^  Amherst  in  16  mtuutes  81t  wcoudiL  lii  lt(73 
there  were  11  colleges,  Yule  coming  in  ahead  of  all  the  rest  in  16  minuies  50  secoQd>>. 
In  1'674  the  mterculiegiale  race  was  rowed  between  0  colleges  uu  buraloga  lake,  and 
waa  won  bv  Columbia  in  16  minutett  8^  t>ecoiids.  In  1875  thei-e  were  10  colleges  com 
petiug,  and  Coruvll  won  the  nu.-e  iu  16  uiiuult^  5;>i-seconde),  wUh  Columbia  second.  Har- 
vard lliird.  On  July  18,  1876,  the  laiit  of  tUei>e  races  took  place  at  SoraLuga  lake. 
Only  6  colleges  participated,  und  it  was  won  by  Oorueli  in  17  minutes  li  seconds,  with 
Harvard  second,  Columbia  third.  Previous  lo  this  Yale  and  Harvard  returned  iu  a  meaa- 
ure  (o  tue  methods  of  ltj54.  In  their  race  of  that  year,  which  was  held  June  dO,  1876, 
Yuls  rowed  over  the  oourse  In  32  mlautes  S  seconds,  with  Harvard  18  lengths  behind. 
In  the  Intercollegiate  contest  of  the  ceuteunlal  regatut  at  Philadelphia  the  race  vaa  won 
by  Yule  in  9:10f,  with  Columbia  second,  9:31;  the  Cambridge  crew  came  in  last,  huviiig 
turowu  up  their  oars  hall'  a  mile  from  the  finish,  owing  to  (he  illness  of  tlieir  CHptain.  U 
was  rowed  Sept.  1  on  the  Schuylkill,  li  m.  from  the  Falls  bridge  to  liocklaod  land- 
ing. The  international  race  for  four-oared  shells  was  rowed  over  Ike  same  course,  and 
waa  begun  on  Aug.  28,  1876.  In  this  race  the  crews  tt>wed  in  batches  of  two  aud  three, 
there  being  sevwi  of  tlicsc  preliminary  heats.  In  the  first  the  Atlantas  ivitlidrew,  and  Ihe 
,  Dublin  univertiily  men  were  bealcn  by  the  Eurekaa  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  winners  of  tlie 
seven  heats  and  the  time  made  were  us  follows:  Eureka,  9:201;  Yale,  9:St;  Columbia, 
9:11;  Beaverwyck,9:U;  Watkins,  9:6^;  London,  6:55;  Cambridge,  tf:6|.  In  the  three 
heats  of  Aug.  29,  between  tlie  winners  of  the  day  previous,  the  victors  were  London, 
8: 51i;  Watkina,  9: 1},  and  Beaverwyck,  9:  7.  Yale  was  beaten  only  by  half  a  length 
by  the  four  of  ttje  London  rowing  chib  (considered  the  first  rowing  organization  in  the 
world),  and  made  the  best  time  for  American  four-oared  bouts  in  the  regatta,  8:52^.  The 
result  of  the  final  heat  was  a  great  surprise,  ihe  Beuverwycks  of  Albany  baiting  the  Loudon 
crew  by  a  quarter  of  a  length,  with  WatkiuR  only  three  lengths  behind,  in  tlie  compara- 
tively slow  time  of  9  6.  This  waa  14}  secouda  slower  limn  London,  and  13|  seconds 
slower  tiun  Yale  made  in  their  contest  the  day  previous.  On  Sept.  4  ihe  London  won  a 
race  agaiust  a  New  York  crew  over  the  same  course,  rounding  the  stake-boats,  and 
returning  to  the  etart,  making  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  time  of  London  was 
]8:21i;  New  Y'ork,  18:37.  In  a  second  race  on  the  same  day  Ihe  Paris  crew  of  St. 
John's,  N.  B..  who  won  the  chirnipionship  of  the  world  on  liie  Seine  iu  1867,  were 
b;idly  beaten  liy  n  raw  crew  of  Halifax  fishermen,  who  ro'p-cd  over  the  same  course  in 
17:i)8.  In  1877  Harvard  won  a  race  against  Columbia,  and  in  Uie  fonr-milc  race  at  New 
London  Harvard  won  in  24:86;  Yale,  24:48.  In  1878.  over  the  same  course.  Hurranl 
won  in  20:44;  Yale,  21:29.  but  was  beaten  at  Lake  Owawo  hv  Cornell,  17:13(;  Har- 
vard, 17:37$.  In  the  same  year  Columbia  sent  a  crew  to  Engltind' to  compete  for  tlie  Visi- 
tors'challenge  cup,  consisting  of  J.  T.  Qoodwin,  C.  Edson,  H.  E.  Fidabodt,  E.  E.Sace. 
and  Mr.  Eldridge  as  substitute.  The  Shoewaecaemctles,  a  Michigan  crew,  crossed  the 
ocean  to  compete  for  the  Steward's  chullenf^e  cup.  Oa  the  first  day  each  American  crew 
won  a  heat.  In  the  final  heat  for  tlie  Visitors'  challenge  cup  on  July  5,  1878,  Ihe  Co- 
lumbia crew  won  easily  in  8:  41 ;  but  the  Slichigan  crew  was  beaten  by  the  London  row- 
in.!;  club  in  8:26,  the  Shoewaccm>metles  being  compelled  to  stop  before  the  finish,  ou 
account  of  the  sicknesH  of  Joseph  Nndeau.  In  1879  Columbia  won  the  college  regatta 
at  lake  Geor^,  but  was  beaten  at  Philadelphia.  The  race  at  New  London  was  easily 
won  by  Harvard  in  22: 15.  In  1880  Yale  won  the  race  over  the  same  course  in  24:2i ; 
Harvard,  25;  9.  The  second  annual  regatta  on  the  Schuylkill  river  waa  won  by  Co- 
lumbia in  9 :4|  against  thecrews  of  Princeton  and  the  univertiity  of  Pennsylvania;  but 
the  iwo-mile  freshman  race  at  New  London  was  won  by  Harvard  iu  11 :  82;  Columbia, 
11:37.  The  Atlanta  boat  club  was  organized  in  1848,  aiid  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  400  rowing  oiganlzations  in  the  United  States.  In  1679  Etlward  Hanlan  beat 
Elliott  on  June  16,  and  Charles  Courtney  on  Oct.  16.  In  1880  Hanlan  beat  Courincy 
in  a  five-mile  race  in  36  minutes  46  seconds  on  Mnv  19,  and  won  a  race  with  James 
Riley  for  the  same  diatance  in  36  minutes  seconas  on  May  26.  He  was  beaten  m 
a  nice  with  Wallace  Ross  June  17,  but  beat  Trickett  Nov.  15.  Trickett  was  also 
bealcn  &y  Wallace  Ross  Dec.  4. 

ROWLANDSON,  Mabt  (Wsnv).  b.  Mass..  1686;  married  the  rev.  Joeeph  RowJand- 
Bon.  minister,  of  Lancaster.  In  1676  the  Indians  atlacketl  and  burned  that  town,  and 
carried  off  her  and  her  children,  who  were  ransomed  by  some  ladies  in  Boston,  after  a 
captivity  of  about  8  months.   In  1682  she  published  a  narrative  of  her  captivity. 

ROWLEY,  William,  b.  England,  in  the  17th  c;  educated  at  Cambridge-  He  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  company  of  players,  and  an  excellent  comic  actor.  He  published 
a  numijer  of  comedies  of  his  own,  and  others  in  connection  with  Middleton,  Heywood, 
and  Massinger. 

ROWSON,  SvBASSA.  (Habwell),  1762-1834;  b.  England;  her  chUdliood  was  spent 
in  New  England,  but  her  father,  a  former  British  naval  offlcQi'tgii:@l»S^tdi@(J^@ia  on 
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ihe  outbrcnk  of  the  revolutiou.  Susanna  became  an  actress,  came  to  America  iu  1793, 
pluyed  Ht  Uoston  witU  greiit  success,  taught  school  for  ftevcrul  years,  and  piiblislicu 
several  dramas-and  oiicras  and  a  loug  series  of  iiovets.  of  ivbich  (JharloUe  7'cmpte  became 
highly  i)opulaT,  aud  is  the  only  one  now  reiid, 

AOXBTTKOH,  a  co.  in  Scotland,  comptrising  the  districts  of  Teviotdole  and  Liddca- 
dale,  wiiU  part  of  Twceddale,  extending  )u  length  about  40  ni.,  aud  iu  breadth  28  to  80 
ni..  is  bounded  on  the  e.  and  a.  by  Northumberland  and  Cumberland;  on  the  s.w.  by 
Dunifricsidiire;  on  the  w.  by  Selkirk;  nud  on  the  n.  by  Berwickslme.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  county  is  varied  and  picturesque,  having  the  Cheviot  and  Lauriston  liilis 
buiindiiig  a  considerable  portion  of  its  borders.  The  Cheviots  do  not  rise  to  any  great 
hdglit,  the  highest  not  exctfeding  2,000  feet.  Tlie  herbage  is  green  to  the  summit,  and 
affords  valunble  pasture  to  sheep.  The  interior  of  the  county  is  generally  composed  of 
good  Boil;  and  tlie  farms  being  mostly  large,  and  hold  by  men  of  capital  and  skill,  it  is 
farmed  to  the  greatest  advauUige.  Tho  ctiief  river  is  the  Tweed,  wiiicb  flows  tlirougli 
the  northern  districts  of  the  county.  Tlie  Teviot  runs  through  the  county  a  distance  of 
40  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  There  are  several  other  streams  of  note,  the 
Allan,  the  Slitrig,  the  Jed,  the  Gain,  etc, 

Roxburgh  possesses  an  Intereetiug  history  in  connection  with  border  feuds  of  former 
days;  and  it  lias  many  mngnilicciit  remains  of  monastic  life  and  institutions,  which,  with 
its  many  legends  and  traditional  stories,  render  it  of  much  interest. 

Tlie  proprietors  are  not  numerous — tlie  dukes  of  Roxburghe  and  Buccleuch,  the 
marquis  of  Lothian,  the  earl  of  Miuto,  and  a  few  others  holding  a  gr«it  proportion  of  it. 
1'he  area  fs  670  sq.m.,  or  428,494  acres.  To  the  eye  of  a  traveler  Roxburgh  is  the  county 
of  Perth  in  miniature.  The  valued  Tent  of  it  in  1674  was  £26,232  sterling;  the  new 
vnluation  for  1875-76  was  £420,161,  including  railways.  In  1878  the  total  acreage  under 
all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  wr.s  174,525;  there  was  of  wheat,  1165  acres; 
of  bailey,  16,4o«;  of  oals,  83,737:  rye,  124;  beans,  520;  peas,  75.  Tlie  total  number  of 
licrcs  under  corn  crops  was  51,077.  The  pnrliamentniT  constituency  in  1875-76  was  1860. 
Pop.  '61,  54,119;  '71,  53,965.    The  county  town  is  Jedburg. 

BOXSUEQHE  CLITB,  a  society  of  very  considerable  literary  interest,  called  after 
John,  duke  of  Roxburcbe,  the  celebrated  collector  of  ancient  literature.  After  the  death 
of  Ihe  duke,  who  diedlu  1S05,  his  valuable  libraty,  rich  in  the  old  romances  of  cliivaliy 
and  early  English  poetry — a  veiy  line  treasury  in  its  way— was,  in  1812.  brought  to  that 
hammer  whidi  almost  always  in  an  unmerciful  manner  waiters  the*  gatlierings  of  book- 
collectors,  and  tlic  large  prices  reidlwd  for  some  of  Ihe  iwoks  were  unprecedented.  As  » 
a  specimen,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  tirst  work  printed  by  Caxtou  iu  1471,  the 
Ji  euyell  of  ihe  Ititftoryes  of  Troye,  sold  for  £1050  lOs.    Tho  largest  sum,  however  (and 

i^erhaps  Ihe  greatest  ever  psid  for  n  single  printed  volume  up  till  that  time),  was  given 
ly  the  miirquis  of  Blandford  (afterwam  duke  of  Marlboioiigb)  for  the  first  edition  of 
B'wcaccio's  Decameron,  which  fetched  £2,2C0.  In  coinmemonition  of  the  interest  which 
the  sale  of  this  collection  occasioned  among  literary  antiquaries,  the  Roxburgbe  club  was 
instituted,  for  the  pnrnoee  of  printing  a  limited  number  of  impressions  of  MS9.  and  rare 
■works  for  the  use  of  its  members,  to  whom  they  are  strictly  limited.  The  Roxburghe 
club  has  in  this  way  issued  upward  of  80  very  curious  and  interesting  works,  which  are 
only,  howeTcr.  to  lie  found  in  the  collections  of  tlie  meuibeis.  or  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
public  libraries.  On  the  anniversary  (.Tune  17)  of  the  sale  of  the  copy  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron.  iibf)ve  roferrt'd  10.  the  club  holds  a  symposhim  in  Loudon. 

Tlie  Roxburghe  club  may  be  regarded  as  llie  i>iii-ent  of  many  literary  societies  subse- 
qnenllv  founded  for  !>imilar  purposes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Uie  Camden, 
Percy.' Shakespeare,  Cheetliara,  Wharton,  and  Surtees  societies  in  England;  theBanno- 
tyne,  Maitlnnd,  Abbotsford,  and  Spalding  clubs  in  Scotland;  and  the  Celtic  society  in 
Ireland.  The  labors  of  these  bodies  in  printing  MS9.  and  fugitive  black-letter  tracts 
have  added  many  important  contributions  to  British  literature. 

BOXBVKGHIA'OES,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  lielonglng  to  the  dictyogens  (q.v.)  of 
LindU'V,  twining  shrulis,  with  reticulated  leathery  leaves;  and  large,  showy,  solitary, 
fetid  (lowers;  tlie  perianth  of  4  divisions,  the  stamens  4,  hypogynous.  the  ovary 
l-celle(l.  the  ovules  numerous;  the  pericarp  1-celled,  2-valved,  with' 2  clusters  of  seeds 
at  the  base;  the  seeds  attached  to  long  cords.  The  species  are  yery  few,  natives  of 
the  bolter  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  stems  of  Boftburghia  virtdiflora,  a  native  of 
(;hittagong,  the  Malayan  islands,  etc.,  are  sometimes  100  fathoms  long.  The  roots  are 
boiled  and  soaked  in  lime- water  to  remove  their  acridly,  and  are  then  preserved  In 
syrup,  and  eaten. 

KOXBTTBT,  formerly  a  separate  city  of  Massachusetts,  but  now  incorporated  with 
Boston,  built  upon  hills  and  in  hollows,  which  give  it  fine  buildine  sites  and  attractive 
scenery.  Besides  numerous  elegnnt  residences,  churches,  schools,  banks,  and  news- 
papers, it  contains  many  forges,  steam-engine  and  boiler  factories,  cordage-mills,  and 
mnnufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  carpets,  flax-cotton,  organs,  starch,  glue,  etc.  Fop.  *70, 
34,772. 

ROXBURY  (ante),  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad,  and  now  known  as 
Boston  Highlands,  Is  about  8  m,  s.  of  Boston  proper,  with  which  it/is  cpnneo^  by 
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"  Boston  Neck."  It  occupies  an  irregular  and  picturesque  surface,  some  of  which  com- 
mands  a  good  view  of  the  city  proper.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence,  aud  coatains 
man^  handsome  villas  and  residences,  a  lar^  portioD  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
spacious  lawns,  gardens,  and  by  shrubbery.  It  has  about  40  churches,  4  banks,  3  news- 
papers, several  Roman  Catholic  reformatory  institutions,  and  a  runnery.  Tlie  manufac< 
turing  industries  are  extensive,  including  great  breweries,  founaries,  tanneries,  the  exten- 
sive works  of  the  Whittier  machine  company,  beef-packing  establishmenst,  manufac- 
tories of  locomotives,  fire-engines,  watches,  soap  and  candles,  phsspliates,  etc.  On  the 
Dedham  turnpike  lies  the  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  comprtdng  some  160  acres,  beautifully 
lud  out,  and  entered  throift^  an  Egyptaiu  gateway.  Roxbury  was  settled  in  1629,  and 
included  among  its  early  inhabitants  John  Eliot  and  gov.  Joseph  Dudley.  It  was  tlic 
birthplace  of  gens.  Joseph  Wnrren  and  Heath.  In  1775  it  was  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by 
the  Rhode  Island  trooi>s,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  British  in  Boston,  and 
was  called  by  Washington  the  best  within  the  lines  of  siege.  The  Roxbury  Latin 
school,  established  in  1643,  endowed  by  Thomas  Bell  in  1645,  has  a  high  reputation. 
Roxbury  received  a  city  charter  in  1846,  and  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  18^. 

ROT,  William,  Maj.gcn.  in  the  British  armr,  was  born  Kay  4,  1706,  at'  Milton 
Head,  in  the  pari^  of  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  ilis  early  histoiy  is  quite  unknown,  and 
the  incidents  of  his  professional  career  comparatively  unimportant,  but  his  name  will 
always  be  remembered  by  Bucceeding  generations  as  that  of  the  Urst  of  Briiiah  geodesi^tSL 
After  the  great  rebellion  In  1745,  he  was  employed  in  pi-epariug  for  government  a  mnp 
of  the  Highlands,  and  finally  of  the  whole  mnimand,  which,  however,  owing  to  imper- 
fect instruments,  and  the  hurried  nature  of  the  survey,  was  only,  to  use  Roy's  own 
words,  "  a  magnificent  military  sketch."  Roy's  next  important  operation  M'os  the  meas- 
uring a  base  line  (see  Oudnancg  Survey)  on  Hounslow  Heath,  of  27,4042  ft.,  or  about 
5^m.,  which,  though  the  first  measureraont  of  tlie  kind  in  Britain  wliich  pretended  to 
accuracy,  was  executed  with  such  care,  that,  on  being  rcmcasured  after  Koy's  death, 
the  diEEcrence  between  t^Q  two  results  was  fuuml  to  bo  only  2i  iuclies.  For  this  splen- 
did labor,  Roy  received  the  royal  society's  Copley  medal.  "Roy's  labors  connected  with 
the  survey  extenikd  from  July,  1787,  till  Sept.,  1788.  wlien  he  returned  to  London  in 
ill  health,  which  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  warmer  latitude  of  Lisbon  in  the  winter 
of  1730;  but  he  returned  to  London  iu  the  following  April,  and  died  there  July  1,  1790. 
In  1767  Roy  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  socTety,  to  whose  iyan*aeiian»  he  con- 
tributed, in  1777,  a  paper  entitled  "  Experiments  and  Observations  made  in  Britain,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  Rids  for  Measuring  Heights  with  the  Barometer."  He  had  also,  during 
Ilia  survey  of  Scotland,  paid  particular  ationtiim  to  the  camps  and  other  Roman  remains 
in  tliat  country,  and  had  completed  an  ehibqrate  work  on  tliis  subject,  illustrated  hy 
drawings  and  plans,  and  by  u  copy  of  his  map  of  the  country.  Tliis  work  was  puli- 
lished  (179^  by  the  society  of  antiquaries  (of  whicli  Roy  had  been  a  member),  to  whom  it 
had  liecn  presented  by  Itoy'a  executors.  Boy  was  also  snrveyoF-geneial  of  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain. 

SOTAL  ACASEMT  07  KUSIO,  an  Institution  founded  in  1833,  by  a  nnmber  of  musical 
amateurs,  headed  hy  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  first-rate  musical  education,  and  of 
enabling  those  who  make  music  a  pursuit  to  provide  tliemselvcs  with  the  means  of 
honorable  livelihood.  The  academy  is  chiefly  supported  by  coutiibutious  and  suliscrip- 
tions,  the  subscribers  and  contributors  being  divided  into  four  classes,  of  whom  the  flist 
three  recommend  and  elect  the  students.  A  small  sum  is  voted  yearly  by  parliament 
for  its  maintenance.  Of  the  scholars,  some  are  boarders  and  some  out-door  pupQs.  The 
pupils  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  chosen  instructors  in  every  branch  of  musical 
education.  The  academy  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1830.  Since  its  founda- 
tion, a  number  of  its  pupils  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  as  uiusiciaQs  of  eminence, 
including  among  others  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  Messrs.  Q.  A.  Macfarren  (who  is  now 
principal  of  the  academy),  A.  Sullivan,  Blagrove,  Brinley  Richards.  Mme.  Sainton- 
Dolby,  Miss  Loder,  etc.  Concerts  are  given  by  the  pupils,  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted.    See  Cazalet's  Hietory  (tf  tJie  Royal  Ajoaaemy  of  Mit^  (Lend.,  185^ 

BOTAL  AS8E5T.    See  Pahijament. 

BOYAl  FAXILT.   In  its  more  restricted  signification,  the  royal  family  of  Great 

Britain  only  includes  the  queen-consort  and  queen-dowager,  and  the  children  or  other 
descendants  of  the  sovereign.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  comprehends  all  the  British  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  house,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  as  indicated  by  Blackstooe,  all  who 
may  by  possibility  succeed  to  the  throne.  With  regard  to  the  posiUon  and  rights  of  a 
queen-consort  and  queen-dowager,  see  Qubkn.  The  husband  of  the  qneen-regnimt  is 
not  as  such  a  member  of  the  royal  family;  but  the  style  of  royal  liighness,  and  a  preced- 
ence next  to  her  majesty,  were  couferred  on  tiie  late  prince-consort  by  statute.  The 
prince  of  Wales  (q.v.),  or  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  are 
distinguislied  by  law  from  the  rest  of  ihe  royal  family.  By  the  sUilute  25  Edw.  HI,,  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  violate  the  cliastiiy  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  is  high  treason.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  sovereign  is  styled  the  princess 
royal,  and  the  violation  of  htr  c]::L:iity  io,  by  the  same  statute,  high  treason.   The  heir- 
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EresumptiTe  to  the  throne  has  no  special  rank  or  precedence  as  such,  as  his  positioa  may 
a  altered  hy  the  birth  of  an  heir-apparent. 
The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sovereign  are  entitled  to  a  peculiar  place  iu 
tiie  house  of  lords;  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10  enacts  that  no  person  except  the  king's 
children  shall  presume  to  sit  or  have  place  at  the  side  of  the  cloth  of  estate  in  the  parlia- 
ment chamber.  On  a  reference  by  George  II.  to  the  house  of  lords  regarding  the  posi- 
tion and  i)rccedence  of  Edward  duke  of  York,  second  sou  of  his  son  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales,  it  was  held  that,  under  the  description  of  the  king's  children,  grandsons  are 
included. 

On  a  reference  made  to  all  the  judges  tiy  Qeorge  I.,  ifr  was  resolved  that  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  kiov's  grondcuildren,  when  minora,  and  also  the  approval  of  their 
marriages,  belongs  to  line  king,  even  duriuff  their  father's  lifetime.  This  care  and 
approval  has  more  recently  been  held  to  extend  to  the  heir-presumptive,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  it  comprises  also  the  remoter  branches  of  the  royal  house.  There  are  - 
frequent  instances  of  the  crowu's  interposition  in  the  case  of  nephews  aud  nieces,  and  a 
few  in  the  case  of  more  distant  collaterals.  Questions  regarding  the  marriages  of  llic 
royal  family  are  now  further  regulated  by  the  royal  marriage  act  (q.v.).  The  prince  of 
Wales,  besules  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  has  settled  on  him,  by  26  Vict, 
c.  1,  an  annuity  of  £40,000,  and  the  princess  of  Wales  £10,000,  to  be  increased  to  £30,000 
in  case  of  her  widowhood. 

On  the  consolidated  fund  are  charged  £25,000  to  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  £25,000  to 
the  duke  of  Connauslit,  £15.000  to  prince  Leopold,  £8.000  to  the  crown  priiires3  of 
Piussia  (till  1879,  £6.000  to  the  gnind-duchcss  of  Hesse),  £6,000  to  princess  Chnslinn  «f 
Sleswick-Holstein,  £6,000  to  the  marchioness  of  Lome,  £6,000  to  the  duclicss  of  Cam- 
bridge, £3,000  to  her  daughter,  the  grand-duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  £12,000  to  tlie 
duke  of  Cambridge,  and  £5,000  to  princess  Teck,  formerly  princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

SOTAL  OEOBOE,  a  British  man-of-war,  of  108  guns,  the  sudden  sinking  of  which  in 
Portsmouth  harbor  with  all  on  board,  Aug.  29,  1782,  created  a  ivide-sprcad  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  commiseration.  The  Bci/nt  George  was  the  principal  ves.stl  of  lord  Howe's 
fleet,  and  while  she  was  undergoing  repairs  near  the  keel,  she  was  too  much  heeled  ' 
over,  BO  that  the  water  rushioK  through  the  port-holes  of  the  depressed  side,  speedily 
filled  her,  and  she  sank  with  all  on  board,  including  the  admiral,  Eenipnfeldt,  the  cap- 
tain, officers,  crew,  aud  about  800  women  and  children,  who  happened  to  be  on  board 
at  Uie  time — 1100  in  all.  Of  these,  however,  200  were  saved;  but  a  small  vessel,  which 
happened  to  be  anchored  near,  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  occasioned  by  the  Royal 
fiw^'«  descent,  and  swallowed  up;  andother  vessels  werealsoplaeedlnimminentdanger. 
Captain  Waghorn.  who  escaped,  was  subsequently  tried  by  court-martial  for  negligence 
and  carelessness  in  the  cnrcening  operation,  but  was  acquitted.  This  calntnltoiis  event 
lias  been  celebrated  in  an  elegy  by  Cow[-)er.  Many  of  the  giins  were  flKhed  u>>  soon 
afterward,  and  several  schemes  were  projected  for  the  raising  of  the  ship  bodily,  but 
without  success,  until,  in  1889.  the  mass  was  blown  to  pieces  liy  the  explosion  of  lar«;e 
metal  cases  filled  with  gunpowder.  Alost  of  the  valuables  which  hail  been  In  the  ship 
were  brought  up,  and  the  brass  guns  which  were  recovered  sufficed  to  defray  the  coat  of 
the  operation. 

ROY  ALL,  Isaac,  dj  1781,  b.  Moss. ;  represented  the  town  of  Medford  in  the  general 
court,  and  was  fur  many  years  a  member  of  the  executive  counciL  He  served  in  the 
French  war,  was  appointed  brig.gen.  in  1761,  and  went  to  England  in  177S.  being  a 
partisan  of  the  crown.  His  estate  was  confiscated  in  consequence,  and  he  was  proscribed. 
Nevertheless,  at  his  death,  he  left  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Worcester  co.  to  endow  at  Har- 
vard college  a  law  professorship,  which  bears  his  name,  as  does  the  town  of  Itoyalston, 
of  which  he  was  a  proprietor. 

KOTAL  UABBIAGE  ACT.  Act  12  Geo.  III.  c.  2  enacts  that  no  descendant  of  the 
body  of  Qeo.  II.,  other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  married  into  foreign  families,  shitU 
be  capable  of  contracting  marriage  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  sovereign,  signi- 
fied under  the  great  seal;  and  any  marriage  contracted  without  such  consent  is  declared 
void.  .  But  such  descendants,  if  above  the  age  of  25,  may,  after  12  months'  notice  given 
to  the  pri^  council,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  without  consent  of  the  crown, 
unless  both  houses  of  parliament  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  expressly 
declare  their  disapproval  of  such  intended  marriage.  The  penalties  of  prsemunire  (q.v.) 
are  attached  to  all  persons  who  sliall  solemnize,  assist,  or  be  present  at  any  such  mar- 
riage. This  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  mairiage  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  of  George  IlL,  with  the  countess  dowager  of  Waidegrave,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  witb  the  widow  of  col.  Horton  and  daughter  of  lord  Imham.  The  marriage 
of  the  late  duke  of  Sussex  in  1793  to  lady  Augiista  Murray,  daughter  of  the  cart  of  Dub- 
more,  was  declared  by  the  prerogative  court  to  bo  n  violntion  of  the  royal  marriage  act. 
and  therefore  null  and  void,  in  Aug.,  1794;  and  the  claims  of  their  son,  sir  Augustus 
d'Este,  were  declared  invalid  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1844.  The  royal  marriage  act  is 
heurlily  disjipproved  by  many  as  impolitic  and  despotic,  and  as  tending  to  immornlity 
and  scandnloiiH  eniuitu't,  nnd  was  not  passed  without  great  resistance  in  parliament. 
But  the  infiuence  of  the  government  was  then  too  strong  fur  public  opiuiou.  i 
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BOTAL-U AST,  tlic  fourth  mast  from  the  deck,  tind  usually  the  highest  carried.  It 
IS  most  commouly  made  in  one  piece  with  the  top-gnllanl-inast.  It  caiTies  the  royaU 
yard,  which  hearsa  sail  called  the  "  royal."  The  royal-mast  is  sunnountcdby  the  trucli, 
St  which  the  peudant  or  other  flag  Is  msplaycd  when  cccessary. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  (op  Losdok).  The  origin  of  this  society  may  be  traced  back  to 
those  stirring  years  of  civil  strife  that  brought  in  thccomniouwealth.  Clubs  for  political, 
theological,  and  sectarian  purposes  were  then  numerous  and  iiclivc;  and  in  the  year 
1645,  '■  divers  worthy  persons Jnquisilive  iuto  natural  philosophy,  and  other  parts  of 
human  learning,  did,  by  agreemontH,  meet  weekly  in  Loudou  on  a  certain  day,  to  treat 
and  discourse  of  such  affairs."  Auionif  these  worliiy  persoua  were  certain  medical  men. 
Dr.  Wilkius,  afterward  bisiiop  of  ChestLT;  Foster,  professor  of  astronomy  in  Greshain 
college;  Wallis,  the  mathematician ;  and  others,  including  a  learned  German  from  the 
palatmate;  and  out  of  their  meetings  arose  the  now  world-famous  Royal  society.  Wallis 
records  that  the  subjects  dtscourseu  of  were  "the  circulation  of  the  uloofl;  the  valves  in 
the  veins;  the  vente  lacteie;  the  lympalliic  vessels;  the  Copernican  hypothesis;  the 
nature  of  comets  and  new  stars;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  the  oval  shape  of  Saturn ; 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  its  turning  on  its  o'.vu  axis;  the  inequalities  and  sclenogniphy 
of  the  moon;  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury;  the  improvement  of  telescopes, 
and  grinding  of  elassea  for  that  purpose;  the  weight  of  air;  the  possibility  or  inipo:>si- 
bility  of  Tacnities,  and  nature's  abhorrence  thereof;  the  TomeelUau  experiment  m 
quicKstlver;  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  and  the  degrees  of  acceleration  tlierein;  and 
divers  other  things  of  yke  nature." 

In  1663  the  persevering  philosophers  were,  through  the  "grace  and  favor"  of 
Charles  II.,  incorporated  by  charter,  in  which  they  were  described  as  the  Roj'al  society 
of  London  for  the  promotion  of  natural  knowledge.  The  king  fnive  them  also  a  mace,  ana 
subsequently  granted  two  other  charters  conferring  additional  powei-s  and  privileges. 
They  are  inscribed  in  a  handsome  volume  known  as  the  charter  book,  which,  contain- 
log,  'as  it  does,  the  sign-manual  of  tho  founder,  of  other  royal  peraonages,  and  of 
nearly  every  fellow  elected  into  tho  society,  presents  a  collectioa  of  autographs 
uuequalod  in  die  world. 

Through  many  difflcuUies,  the  young  society  pursued  Iheir  way.  Tlicir  meetings 
were  interrupted  by  the  great  fire  and  the  plague;  but  in  March,  160-MJ5,  they  publihWd 
the  first  number  of  the  Phihtoplikal  Tran«aclions,  and  thus  commenced  a  rtcord  of 
their  labors  and  researches,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hi.storv  of  science  of  the  higlu'r^t 
value,  comprising  upward  of  IpO  quarto  volumes.  Beidues  this,  tlie  society  puMi^h 
an  octavo  serial  entitled  Fvoctedings,  in  which  an  account  of  the  ordinary  meetings  is 
Bet  forth.  This  serial  was  commenced  in  1800,  and  now  fills  about  30  volumes.  Another 
publication,  in  8  large  quarto  volumes,  is  the  CataUigue  of  tkicntijic  Pajieit,  containing 
the  titles  of  scientific  papers  published  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  1800  to  1873.  This 
great  work,  invaluable  for  purpoBes  of  reference,  was  compiled  at  the  cost  of  the 
society,  and  gives  in  methodical  form  a  record  of  the  scientific  progress  of  73  years  of 
the  century.  These  works  are  not  restricted  to  the  fellows,  but  are  sold  to  the  general 
public. 

By  increase  of  numbers — including  scientiflc  men  on  tho  continent,  who  were  elected 
as  foreign  members — the  sodety  widened  their  sphero  of  usefulness.  They  promoted 
the  publication  of  Newton's  Prindpia  and  optKal  works;  they  lent  Instruments  to 
Greenwich  observatory  in  its  early  days,  and  were  appointed  visitors  of  that  establish- 
ment by  queen  Anne — a  fxmction  which  they  still  exercise;  they  aided  travelers  and 
scientific  investigators;  through  force  of  circumstances  they  became  the  advisers  of  the 
government  on  scientific  subjects;  Cook's  celebrated  voyage  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  was  undertaken  at  their  instance;  and  from  the  voyage  of  die  EnAeaeor  down 
to  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  It  would  be  dUBcult  to  specif  a  scientific  expedition 
which  had  not  been  equipped  under  the  advice  of  the  Royal  society. 

In  1710  the  society  removed  to  a  house  which  Ihey  bought  in  Crane  court,  Fleet 
street.  In  1780,  by  order  of  George  III.,  quarters  were  assigned  to  them  in  tlie  then 
new  palatial  building,  Somerset  house.  There  they  abode  imtll  1857,  when,  at  the 
request  of  tlie  government,  Uiey  migrated  westward  to  Burlington  house,  a  wing  of 
which  they  now  occupy. 

The  society's  session  commences  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Kovember,  and  ends  on 
the  third  Thuisday  in  June.  During  this  period  meetings  are  held  weekly  at  8.80  p.m. 
for  the  reading  and  discusdon  of  papers,  and  these  papers  are  for  the  most  part  after- 
ward published  in  the  Proceedings  or  the  PJiHomphtcai  Tranmetwru.  The  anniversary 
meeting  is  held  on  Nov.  80.  At  that  meeting  the  society  elect  a  council  to  carry  on 
their  work  tlirougii  the  ensuing  year.  This  council,  comprising  president,  treasurer, 
and  secretaries,  numbers  21  persons. 

The  numlwr  of  candidates  for  election  into  the  society  averages  between  50  and  60 
every  year.  From  these  the  council  select  15,  whose  names  are  printed  and  sent  to  every 
fellow,  and  in  June  the  annual  meeting  takes  place  at  which  the  15  are  elected;  but  anv 
fellow  is  at  liberty  to  alter  the  list  of  names.  There  are  in  all  about  560  fellows,  includ- 
ing 50  foreign  members. 

The  society's  income  is  derived  from  funded  and  landed  proprt^,  ^^J^^^xaH 
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ctmtrlbntioQS  of  the  fellows.  Each  fellow  contributes  £4  yearly,  or  pay9  a  life-composi- 
tion of  £60,  with  an  tulmission  fee  of  £10.  These  payments  entitle  him  to  the  Fhilo- 
tophical  Traruactiont  and  Proceedings,  aud  to  the  use  of  the  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
The  fund  raised  for  the  abolition  of  admission  fees  and  the  reduction  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions to  £3  amounted  in  1879  to  £10,000. 

The  society  uudcrtukes  the  administration  of  the  £1000  annnallr  Toted  try  parliament 
for  scientific  purposes;  also  assists  in  the  administration'  of  an  additional  £4,000  voted 
(1876-80)  for  the  same  purpose.  The  society  also  assists  in  the  naming  of  the  meteoro- 
logical council,  which  (1879-80)  received  a  government  grant  of  £14,500. 

In  fulfillment  of  trusts,  the  society  award  annually,  in  recognition  of  scientiflc  work 
and  discoveries,  the  Copley  medal  and  two  royal  medals;  and  the  Rumford  medal  every 
two  years  for  researches  in  light  or  heat.  To  these  hoa  been  added  the  Davy  medal  for 
chemical  investigations. 

The  most  illustrious  names  in  tlie  annals  of  science  appear  on  the  roll  of  presidents 
of  the  royal  society. 

BOTAL  SOCIETY  (oF  Edinbukoh)  was  incorporatedlby  royal  charter  in  1783.  It 
owed  its  ori^a  to  principal  Robertson,  the  historian,  who  snccesefully  labored  to  found 

in  Edinburgh  a  society  on  the  modul  of  the  Berlin  academy,  for  the  investigation  and 
discu.-'sioii  of  subjects  in  every  branch  of  scieuce,  erudition,  aud  taste.  The  society  whs 
formally  constituted  at  a  meetio"  held  in  the  college  library  oa  June  33,  1783,  where  the 
suliseqiieiit  meetings  were  held  till  1810.  when  the  society  purcliased  a  house  in  George 
street.  In  1836  the  society  removed  to  its  present  apartments,  leased  from  governmciii. 
in  tlie  royal  institution  building  in  Princes  street.  The  original  list  of  meml)erij  includ«.-d 
the  names  of  most  of  the  literati  of  Scotland.  The  first  president  was  Henry,  diikt;  of 
Biiccicuch.  He  was  succeeded  in  1812  by  sir  James  Hall,  who,  resigning  in  1830,  wa? 
succeeded  by  sir  Walter  Scott.    On  the  death  of  sir  Walter  in  1833,  sir  Thomas  M'Dou- 

fall  Brisbane  was  appointed  president;  and  was  succeeded  in  1860  by  the  dulie  of  Argyk-, 
u  1884  sir  David  Brewster,  k.h,,  became  successor  to  the  duko,  ou  whose  death,  in 
1868,  sir  R.  Christison  was  elected.  In  1873  sir  William  Thomsou  was  elected,  aud 
held  that  honorable  office  for  a  period  of  five  yenra. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  on  thelst  and  8d  Mondays  of  ever}'  month  from 
November  to  June.  Tlie  admission  fee  of  resident  fellows  is  £3  2s.,  and  the  anuunl 
contribution  is  £3  3a.,  which,  after  10  years,  is  reduced  to  £3  3s.,  and  ceases  after  35 
years'  membership,  Tiie  society  is  also  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  of  £300  vciteii  by 
parliament.  The  papers  read  Ijefore  this  learned  body  are  publislied  in  its  Tntiisnction^. 
of  which  26  volumes  have  b:'en  published  in  quarto.  Abstract.s  of  the  puix,'i-3  aloo 
appear  in  its  Proeeetlinsn,  of  wliicli  7  volumes  have  appeared  in  octavo. 

The  number  of  ordiiutry  fellows  is  upward  of  370;  and  of  fionorary  Fellows,  near  60. 
Tlie  society  has  the  disposal  of  some  valuuble  prizes,  which  are  bestowed  on  the 
authors  of  the  beat  communications  on  scieutiflc  aud  other  subjects.  Tlieau  are  the 
Ktiitli  prize,  founded  by  Alexander  Keith  of  Duuaot.t»r;  the  M'Dougall  Brisbane  prize, 
founded  by  sli  Tliomas  M.  Brisbane;  and  the  Neill  prize,  founded  by  Patrick  Neill, 
esq.,  LL.D. 

BOTEB-OOLLABD,  Pierre-Paui.,  a  French  statesman,  b.  June  31,  1763,  at  Som- 
puis  (Marne).  The  childhood  of  Royer-Collard  was  spent  at  his  father's  house,  under 
the  severe  surreillance  of  his  mother,  who  belonged  to  a  family  ardently  devoted  to 
Jansenism.  He  was  sent  to  college  at  Chaumojit,  and  afterward  at  Saint-Omev,  which 
was  superintended  by  one  of  bis  uncles,  the  abbe  Collard,  Having  passed  as  advocate 
at  an  early  age,  he  pleaded  several  times  before  the  old  parliament;  but  from  the  first 
days  of  the  revolution  he  wa.^  involved  in  the  events  of  that  time,  having  been  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  commune  of  Paris.  Prom  1790  to  1793  he  acted  as 
joint-secretary  of  the  municipality.  It  was  then  that  he  was  connected  with  Pelion 
and  Danton.  The  events  of  May  31  obliged  him  to  remove  from  Paris.  He  llien 
returned  to  Sompiiis.  and  lived  in  obscurity  during  the  whole  time  of  the  TCicfn  of 
terror,  studying  and  following  the  plo  .v  himself,  to  evade  the  suspicions  of  the  Jacobins. 
Three  years  afterward,  in  1797,  the  electors  of  this  department  chose  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  council  of  the  five  hundred.  Hoyer-Collard  took  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  that  assembly.  He  was  one  of  those  honeRt  men  who,  preferring  monarchy,  but 
fearing  a  violent  counter-revolution,  consented  to  try  the  republic  with  a  moderate  gov- 
ernment, cherishing  the  hope,  in  the  mean  time,  of  an  ultimate  restoration.  The  18tli 
FructidoT  completely  opened  his  eyes  and  dispelled  his  illusions.  It  was  then  that  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  what  he  believed  to  oc  the  only  hope  of  Prance,  and  that  he 
began  a  correspondence  with  Louis  XVHI.,  which,  however,  ceased  toward  Ihe  epoch  of 
the  establishment  of  the  empire.  For  some  years  afterward  he  ceased  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  politics,  and  entered  on  another  career.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  pniloso- 
phy  (1809)  by  Najwleon  in  the  recently  created  university  of  France,  whicli  he  accepted 
after  great  hesitation.  Applying  himself  vigorously  to  study  for  it,  he  was  soon  highly 
((ualined  to  fulfill  his  duties.  In  the  few  years  he  occupied  this  choir,  he  exercised  an 
immense  Influence  on  the  philosophy  of  Prance.  Rejecting  the  purel 
tem  of  CondiUac,  ho  proceeded  eclectically,  giving  spcchil  proigj^i^g^^ 
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of  the  Scottish  Bchool  of  Beid  and  Stewart.  He  originated  the  "  DoctriDalre"  school, 
of  which  Jouftroy  and  Cou^  were  the  chief  representatives. 

The  restoration  deprived  the  cause  of  education  of  the  servicCB  of  Royer-Collard. 
The  Bourhons  did  not  overlook  the  man  who  had  not  ceased,  since  1798,  to  maintain 
their  cause ;  but  Royer-Coliard,  who  had  all  along  dreamed  of  the  union  of  heredilaiy 
monui-ch}^  with  an  enlightened  liberty,  was  Ul-fltted  to  act  with  the  royalist  fanatics 
now  dominant  in  France. 

Roycr-Collard  was  appointed  president  of  the  commlBrfon  of  public  instruction 
(Aug.  15,  1813),  which  office  he  held,  with  the  title  of  councilor  of  state,  till  July,  1890. 
He  gave  in  his  resignation  at  tliat  time,  not  wishing  to  associate  himself  with  the  p4>litica 
of  the  ministry,  ui  1815  the  electors  of  Mame  chose  him  to  represent  them  in  tire 
famous  "Chambre  Introuvable"  (q.v,).  He  took  part  in  all  the  business  of  the  cham- 
ber, remaining  steadfastly  attached  to  tlie  king,  but  energetically  opposing  the  vUm 
party.  In  the  next  parliament  he  rejected  with  great  energy  the  idea  of  coufidiug 
public  instruction  to  the  clergy.  "The  university,  he  exclaimed,  *'  baa  the  monopoly 
of  education,  nearly  as  much  as  the  courts  have  that  of  Justice,  and  the  army  that  ch 
the  public  force."  * 

At  the  end  of  the  session  1817  Boyer-Collard  for  the  first  time  withdrew  from  the 
government,  at  least  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  ministry.  He  once  more  supporteti 
il  in  a  new  discussion  against  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic  church;  but  dating 
from  1819  the  rupture  was  complete.  He  presented  then  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
devoted  royalist  seconding  the  etforts  of  the  literals.  The  French  academy  opened  its 
doors  to  hun  in  1827;  and  in  1828  he  was  named  president  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives. As  president  Royer-Collard  had  to  present  the  famous  address  of  the  S21 
deputies  (March,  1830),  refusing  their  support  to  the  government,  which  the  kinc 
refused  to  hear  read.  Next  day  the  chamber  was  prorogued.  Royer-Collard  departed 
for  Chftteauviem,  his  country-seat,  where  he  went  to  conceal  fears  and  regrets  which 
tlie  revolution  of  July  was 'to  justify.  He  was  re-elected  in  June,  1880,  and  he  accepted 
this  mandate.  In  18^  he  withdrew  from  parliamentary  life,  and  after  that  lived  la 
great  retirement. 

Although  Royer  Collard  had  a  condderable  fortune,  he  never  departed  from  the 
greatest  simplicity,  excepting  for  three  things — the  purchase  of  books,  charity,  and  the 
receptions  which  hia  official  position  Imposed  on  him.  He  received  with  politeness,  but 
with  a  certain  coldness  which  he  could  never  lay  aside.  His  salon  was  very  much  fre- 
quented by  the  political  world.  Every  Sunday  the  principal  leaders  of  the  moderate 
opposition  assembled  there:  it  was  a  large  room.  Berving  as  a  study,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hidden  from  top  to  bottom  by  shelves  loaded  with  books;  not  a  single  ornament^ 
no  flue  furniture — what  was  strictly  necessary,  and  no  more.  There  assembled  Cousin, 
the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils;  Guizot,  toe  duke  de  Broglie,  Oasimir  Perier,  De 
Barante,  Villcmain,  Amp^,  Andral,  De  Remusat,  De  BarthSemy,  Gabriel,  and  many 
others.  There  was  little  conversation,  properiv  so  called;  the  slow  and  bouofous  mice 
of  Royer-Collard  was  dominant  In  the  room.  Tne  subjects  were  almost  always  the  poHti- 
cal  events  and  the  debates  in  parliament ;  the  acts  of  the  government  were  not  spared. 
This  salon  was  the  echo  of  the  liberal  world. 

From  1842  Royer-Collard  had  completely  withdrawn  from  p  jblic  life,  his  health, 
in  fact,  not  allowing  him  to  occupy  himself  with  public  matters.  He  spent  onlr  the 
winter  in  Paris,  returning  la  summer  to  his  estate  tn  Chfttoauvieux,  where  he  died 'Sept. 
4, 1845. 

Royer-Collard  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  19th  ccctury.  He 
exercised  on  his  contemporaries  a  powerful  influence,  owing  more,  perhaps,  "to  the 
upriffhtnesa,  flrraneas,  and  extreme  earnestness  of  htg  chararler.  than  to  intellectual 
power  or  genius.  Excepting  his  political  speeches,  published  in  the  ^fo71ite»r,  Rover- 
Collard  left  few  pulilished  works.  A  lecture  on  external  perception  appeared  in  lfel3; 
some  of  his  minor  articles  are  given  in  Joufifroy's  translation  of  Reid.  See  the  biogrsr 
phies  liy  Philippe  (1857),  and  Barante  (new  ed.  1878). 

B8HEW,  or  RjEv,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  80  m.  8.w. 
from  Tver,  on  the  Volga,  which  passes  through  it.  It  is  a  place  of  much  commerce, 
has  salt  and  com  magazines,  and  two  great  anpual  fairs.    Pop.  '67.  17,528, 

BUATAF',  or  XATTAH,  an  island  situated  in  the  bay  of  Honduriis.  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  in  lat.  16°  30'  n.,  long.  86°  80'  w.  It  is  80  m.  long  by  9  broad  in  its  widest  part; 
and  its  dependencies  are  Bonacca,  Utilla,  Helena,  Barbarette,  and  Moral.  The  whole 
comprise  the  colony  of  the  bay  islands,  and  were  formerly  part  of  the  BritiKh  domin- 
ions, but  they  were  surrendered  in  1880  to  the  republican  government  of  Honduras. 
Tlie  island  lias  a  fine  climate  witb  a  pfoUflc  soil.  The  population,  estimated  at  about 
2.000  souls,  of  whom  about  200  are  whites,  including  neariy  100  Spaniards,  are  princi- 
pally emigrants  from  the  Caymans. 

SITBASBE,  a  mineral,  much  prized  for  ornamental  uses,  is  rock  crystal,  limpid  or 
slightly  amethystine,  filled  internally  with  mimite  brown  spangles  of  specular  iron, 
which  reflect  a  bright  red  equal  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  ruby.  There  is  an  artiflcial 
rubasse,  made  by  heating  very  pure  rock  crystal  red  hot,  and  repeatedly  plunging  it  into 


a  colored  liquid. 
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BublaeMB* 


BOBATO,  Tbhpo  (Ital.  stolen  time).  In  music,  a  cnpricious  style  of  performance  in 
which  some  notes  are  prolouged  beyond  their  legitimate  time,  while  others  arc  curtailed, 
ilie  aggregnte  value  uf  tlie  bar  remaining  unaltered.  It  is  a  style  of  performance  which 
is  very  apt  to  be  abased  by  Inferior  players  and  singen. 

BUBBUE,  a  common  kind  of  masonry,  in  which  the  stones  are  irregular  in  size  and 
sliape.  Walls  faced  with  ashlar  are  generally  packed  with  rubble  at  the  back.  Rubble 
is  of  various  kinds,  accordiDg  to  the  amount  of  dressing  given  to  the  stones.  Common 
rubble  is  built  with  stones  left  almost  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.  Hammer- 
dressed  rubble  is  so  called  when  the  stones  are  squared  with  the  maaon's  hammer; 
coursed  nibble,  when  the  stones  are  squared  and  equal  in  height,  etc. 

ETTSEFA'CIEHTS  are  external  agents  employed  in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating and  consequently  reddening  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  AH  agents 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  act  as  blisters,  may  be  made  to  act  as  rul>efacients,  if  tlieir 
time  of  action  is  shortened.  The  mildest  niliefacients  are  hot  poultices,  cloths  soaked 
In  very  hot  water,  moderately  stimulating  liniments — as,  for  example,  soap-liniment, 
with  various  proportions  of  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  chloroform,  etc.  Spanish  fly,  in 
/  the  form  of  empuutram  eaUfaeUm,  or  warm  plaster,  In  which  the  active  ingreuient 
is  blunted  by  the  free  admixture  of  soap-plaster,  resin -plaster,  etc.,  is  a  good 
form  of  this  class  of  agents.  Capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  m  the  form  of  a  poultice, 
is  an  excellent  rubefacient;  It  is  much  used  in  the  West  Indies,  but  is  seldom 
employed  in  this  country.  Mustard,  in  the  form  of  eataplatma  n'napii,  or  mustard 
poultice,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  are  perliaps  the  best  of  the  ordinary  rubefacients. 
The  former  is  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  in  the  low 
singe  of  typhus  fever,  in  apoplexy  and  conja,  in  narcotic  poisoning,  etc.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  chest,  with  much  advantage.tin  many  cases  of  pulmonary  and  car- 
diac msease,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  al>domcn  in  vaTioua  nfTcctions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  best  method  of  emplojinc  turpentine  is  to  sprinkle  it  freely  on  three  or 
four  folds  of  clean  flannel,  wrung  out  of  boiling  water.  The  sprinkled  surface  of  this 
pad  is  placed  upon  the  skin,  and  a  warm  dry  towel  Is  laid  over  the  flannel.  Two  or 
tliree  such  ap^MicatioDa  will  produce  a  powerful  rubefacient  effect.  Turpentine  thus 
applied  is  serviceable  in  nil  tue  cases  mentioned  In  the  remarks  on  mustard,  as  well  as 
in  sore  throat,  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc. 

BUBEIfS,  Petek  Paci-,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Flemish  painters,  was  b.  probably  at 
Fiegen,  in  Westphalia,  June  S9,  1577.  His  parents  settled  in  Cologne  in  1578,  where 
tlioy  remained  tnl  1587,  when  Kubens's  jteihcr  died,  and  his  mother  removed  with  her 
frmily  to  Antwerp.  He  was  first  placed  under  Verhaagt,  a  landscape  painter;  bow- 
ever,  inclining  more  to  historical  pamting,  ho  became  a  piipil  of  Van  Noort,  but  soon 
quitted  his  school  for  that  of  Otho  Van  Veen,  or  Venius,  who  then  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
mtion;  and  after  fitudving  four  years  witli  that  painter  went  to  Italy  in  1600.  Recom- 
mended to  Vincenzo  Gonzago,  duke  of  Mantua,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  duke 
to  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  on  that  occasion  painted  several  portraits  of  Bpanish  noble- 
men. He  also  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Venice  and  Rome  making  copies  for  the 
duke,  and  executing  independent  works,  which  added  largely  to  bis  reputation.  In 
I  BOS,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  Rubens  returned  to  Antwerp  on  account  of  the 
illnesfl  of  his  mother,  biit  slie  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  journey.  He 
intended  to  return  to  Mantua,  but  was  induced  to  remain  by  the  archduke  Allwrt,  gov- 
crnor  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1621  he  visited  Paris  by  invitation  of  Maria  de 'Medici; 
and  in  1635  completed  the  series  of  skctcbCB  for  the  pictures  destined  to  adorn  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Luxembourg.  Rul>ens  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  Isobclla,  widow  of  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  1628;  and  in  the 
following  vear,  on  a  similar  mission  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  kniglitcd 
in  1630.  ftubens's  success  as  a  political  diplomatist  is  worth  noting,  and  seems  to  indl- 
rate  a  large,  solid,  and  practical  nature,  such  as  painters  in  general  do  not  possess.  He 
died,  very  rich,  in  1640.  Rubens  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Flemish  school.  By 
tlic  expression  of  powerful  and  energetic  action,  and  strongly  marked  character— by 
great  breadth  and  brilliant  coloring  he  successfully  embodied  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  to  pleasures  of  sense,  strong  pamion,  and  stirring  action ;  and  whfle 
admitting  the  coarseness,  and  almost  grossnees  of  his  subjects,  especially  where  the 
nude  figure  is  introduced,  we  sre  in  a  manner  carried  avray  by  the  spirit  of  joyousness 
and  an  animal  vigor  conspicuous  in  his  works,  and  the  truthful  manner  in  which  he 
viewed  nature.  His  portraits  rank  with  the  highest  efforts  in  that  walk  of  art.  He 
pninted  animals  admirably;  and  bis  landscapes  possess  great  brilliancy  and  natural 
effect.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  mauler  in  the  meclianical  part  of  the  art.  His 
style  has  had  great  influence  on  the  English  school.  The  tercentenary  of  Rubens's  birth 
wns  cclebrateQ  at  Antwerp  in  1877  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  elaborate  and  splen- 
did festivities. 

BUBE'OLA.   See  Measles. 

BXTBIA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  in  which,  according  to  many  bo^ 
anists.  the  finebonofm  are  included  as  a  suborder;  but  which,  as  rrat^icted  Iw  others 
(«MZaf(B  of  Ray^  gaUaeea  of  lindley),  consists  entirely  ofn^^g^i^^^e^OEl^V^  ^^^^ 
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whorlcd  leaves,  angular  stems,  and  numerous  veiy  small  flowers;  the  cHyx  superior, 
with  4,  5,  and  6  lobes,  or  almost  wanting;  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  tubular,  regu- 
lar inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  with  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  the  calyx;  the 
stamens  equal  In  number  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  two  styles;  the  fruit  a  diy  peri- 
carp with  two  cells,  and  one  seed  In  each  cell.  There  are  between  800  and  400  known 
species,  chiefly  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  tropical  regions.  The  most  important  plant  of  the  order  is  madder  (q.v.). 
To  tliis  order  belong  also  bedstraw  (q.r.)  and  woodruff  (q.v.). 

BU'SXGOH,  a  stream  of  central  Italy,  falling  into  the  Adriatic,  has  obtained  a  i>ro- 

vorbiHl  celebrity  from  the  well-known  storjr  of  its  passage  by  Casar,  who,  by  crossing 
this  river — which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  formed 
the  eouthem  boundary  of  his  province — virtually  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
Hence  the  phrase,  "to  cross  the  Rubicon."  has  come  to  mean,  to  take  an  irrevocable 
step.  The  modem  Luso.  called  by  the  peasants  on  its  banks  11  Bulncone,  has  claims  to 
being  the  ancient  Rubicon ;  but  arguments  preponderate  in  fovor  of  the  Piumidm. 

BtTBIS'IUK  (sym.  Rb.  eq.  8o.4)  and  C^btch  (sym.  Cs.  eq.  133)  are  two  alkaline 
metals,  discdvcrea  in  1860-61.  by  Buneen  and  Kirchhoit,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis^ 
Tliey  resemble  potassium  more  nearly  than  any  other  substance,  and  their  oamett  are 
derived  from  rmidut,  dark  red,  and  cffHvs,  sky-colored,  in  consequence  of  two  red  lines 
of  remarkably  low  refrangibiUty  being  present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former,  and  two 
characteristic  blue  lines  m  that  of  the  latter.  They  are  widely  Effused  in  nature,  but 
always  occur  in  very  small  quantities.  They  have  been  detected  in  many  mineral  waters, 
and  m  certain  rainerals;  as,  for  example,  iithia-mica.  lepidolite,  petolite,  and  feldspar; 
and  they  have  been  found  in  the  alkalme  ashes  of  the  beet-root.  The  best  material  for 
the  preparation  of  rubidium  is  lepidolite.  which  wilt  sometimes  yield  as  much  as  0.2  p?r 
cent  of  the  metal,  while  the  principal  source  of  cs^um  is  the  brine  of  DOrkheim,  in 
which  both  these  metals  were  originally  found ;  every  ton  of  the  water  containing  about 
three  grains  of  cJiloride  of  cfesiuin.  and  rather  less  than  four  grains  of  chloride  of  rubidium. 
It  has,  however,  been  recently  a^^serted  that  the  m\tierBi  poUux  contains  no  less  than 
84.07  per  cent  of  oxide  of  ca'sium.  Both  mettds  arc  so  analogous  to  potassium,  thnt 
they  cannot  be  digtinguishcd  either  from  it  or  from  one  another  by  reagents,  or  before 
tlic  blow  pipe.  Like  potassium,  tliey  form  double  salts  with  bichloride  of  ijlatinum. 
which  are  much  more  insoluble  Hiau  the  correspoiidiug  potassium  salt;  and  it  13  on  thU 
property  tliat  the  separation  of  these  metals  from  potaspium  is  based.  It  is  nnneccssury 
to  enter  into  any  aetnils  reganliug  the  compounds  of  theso  metals.  It  ]a  worthy  of 
remark  that  rubidium  is  electro-positive  toward  potaflsiiim.  and  that  cfl^sium  Is  electro- 
positive toward  rubidium  and  potassium,  and  is  thus  the  most  eleetm-posilivc  of  the 
known  ekment.s. 

The  notice  of  cffsium  is  included  in  this  article,  because  its  recent  discoverj'  pre- 
vented it  from  being  considered  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place  in  the  original  ctiition 
of  this  work.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  here  briefly  notice  another  metnl,  Ixdium, 
discovered  by  Reich  and  Richter  in  the  Freiburg  arsenical  ores.  Its  most  striking 
property,  ana  that  which  led  to  its  discovery,  is  the  indigo-blue  line  which  all  its  com- 
pounds (in  80  far  as  they  have  been  investigated)  show  in  the  spectroscope.  Its  eq,  ia 
37 — new  system.  118;  its  sp.  gr,  varies  from  7.1  to  7.8;  its  color  is  between  those  of  tin 
and  silver';  it  is  exceedingly  soft  and  very  ductile;  and  its  fusing-point  ia  about  that  of 
lead. 

RUBINI,  QiOTAHXi  Battibta,  1795-1854;  b.  Italy;  made  a  successful  debut  as  a 
singer  at  Brescia  in  1815,  He  appeared  at  Paris  in  182o,  and  was  soon  recogni/.ed  as  the 
first  tenor  singer  living.  Ilia  voice  ranged  from  E  to  F  above  the  staff,  and  aometbnes 
reached  G  a(>ove  the  staff.  He  sang  in  alt  the  principal  European  cities,  retiring  from 
the  stage  Ln  1846.    His  acting  was  much  inferior  to  his  singing. 

RUB  INSTEIN.  Ahtok,  b.  Russia,  1829;  taken  to  Moscow  at  an  early  age,  and 
studied  the  piano  under  Alexis  Villoing.  He  made  hta  first  appearance  in  public  when 
only  eight  years  old.  and  at  the  age  of  ten  went  with  liis  teacher  to  Ptuis,  where  his 
performances  won  for  him  the  encouragement  and  tiie  advice  of  Liszt.  He  then  Tinted 
England,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  studied  com^ssition  under  Dehn  at  Berlin. 
After  devoting  himself  for  some  time  to  teaching  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  lie  returned  to 
Russia,  where  he  was  appointed  pianist  to  the  grand-duchess  Helena,  and  subsequently 
director  of  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  musical  society.  In  1868  he  again  started  on  ii 
concert  tour,  achieving  both  in  Paris  and  London  a  brilliant  success;  and  in  1873  came 
to  the  United  States,  whei^  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  Among  his  compoFiiioas 
arc  the  operas  i>in»t(W  i)on*Ao(/  Let  Citatamn  S^rtena;  La  Vengeance;  lorn  h  rbii;  Ia* 
HnfanU  da  Bruj/^;  Lalla  BimlA;  and  JVnv;  an  oratorio,  Paradite  Lott;  and  a  sacred 
drama.  The  MaeeaiieeB. 

"RVBLB,  RotniLR,  or  RtJBEL,  the  unit  of  the  Busman  money  system.  Pieces  of  peltiy 
formed,  in  early  times,  the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  in  Russia;  but  abont  the 

beginning  of  the  15th  c,  silver  bars  came  more  and  more  into  use  for  loi^;er  payments, 
aud  to  make  up  intermediate  sums  pieces  of  the  bars  were  cut  off.  It  was  in  this  cutting 
ofi— in  Russian,  ruiot— that  the  name  ruble  originated.    The  presein,-Bilyen , ruble 
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is  equivnleDt  to  8s.  2)d.  slerllng,  nenrly.  Half,  quarter,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth  parts 
of  a  ruble  arc  also  coined  in  silver;  and  gold  coins  of  nomitially  fire  rubles  (demi- 
imperiale)  and  three  rubles  (imperial  ducats)  are  also  in  circuhiiioD.  In  1877  the  paper 
ruble  had  fallen  from  6.20,  its  nominal  value,  to  10.55  of  a  pound  sterling.   The  ruole 

is  divided  into  100  kopeks. 

BIT'BBICS  (Lat.  rvbi-iea,  from  ruber,  red),  in  ckssic  use,  meant  the  tilles  or  lieadings 
of  chapters  ia  certain  Itiw-books,  and  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  the  ink  in  which 
these  titles  were  written,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  text.  In  mediaeval  and 
modern  use  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  directions  which  ai'e  found  in  tlie  service-books 
of  the  church,  ns  to  the  orderine  of  the  several  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  tliu 
sometimes  complicated  cereraoniaTby  which  they  were  accompanied.  The  same  name, 
together  with  the  usage  itself,  in  retained  in  the  church  of  England  prayer-book;  and  in 
all  these,  even  where  the  direction  lias  ceased  to  be  printed  in  red  ink,  the  name  rubric 
is  Mill  retniued.  Where  red  ink  is  not  employed  tlie  rubric  is  distinguished  from  the 
text  by  italics,  or  some  other  variety  of  pnnt.  In  the  Catholic  chui-ch  a  considerable 
controversy  exists  as  to  whether  the  rubrics  of  the  missal,  the  ritual,  and  the  breviary 
are  to  be  considered  preceptive  or  only  directive — a  question  into  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter.  A  similar  controversy  has  existed  at  various  times  in  the  English 
tUiurcb.  The  science  uf  rubrics  ia  with  Catholics  a  special  branch  of  study,  tlie  chief 
authorities  on  which  are  Gavanti,  Merati,  Cavalien,  and  ot&er  more  wmpendious 
writers. 

BTTBSUQins,  William  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  media va!  travelers,  was 
Iwrn  early  in  the  13th  c, — probably  about  1238.  He  entered,  while  very  young,  into  the 
Franciscan  oi-der,  and  being  hindered  in  his  favorite  scheme  of  missionary  labor  in  the 
Holy  Land,  he  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  into  Central  Asia  for  the  purpoEe  of 
forming  ad  alliance  with  Sartach,  the  son  of  Batfl  Khan  of  Kiptchak.  a  supposed  Christian 
sovereign,  against  tlie  infidels  who  held  the  Holy  Land.  Taking  Constantinople  as  the 
starting-point.  Bubniquis,  with  two  companions,  ateo  Franciscans,  sailed  for  Boidaia — 
now  Soujao — near  Ct^rson,  made  his  way  across  the  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don,  and  crossing  the  latter  river,  reached,  Aug.  3,  1358,  the  camp  of  Sartfich,  who 
was  now  discovered  not  to  be  a  Christian,  and  by  whom  they  were  sent  forward  to  his 
father,  BattH.  When  tliey  reached  the  encampment  of  BatQ  on  the  Vol^ru,  near  its 
mouth,  that  prince  refused  to  treat  with  them,  and  sent  them  forward  txy  the  Tartar 
emperor,  Maugll  Kiian,  wliom  they  reached  on  Dec.  27.  At  this  nido  court  they 
remained  for  several  months,  and  accompanied  it  about  Easter  to  Kara-korum,  where 
they  found  a  few  Europeans.  Some  time  afterward,  Rubniquis,  heini  cliargcd  witli 
having  spoken  of  the  emperor  as  an  infidel,  nhhough  he  defended  himseh'  courageously, 
was  compelled  to  return,  but  was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  ri'de  conside ration. 
Proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  he  penetrated  the  difRcult  defiles  of  the  Cau- 
casus, proceeded  through  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Syria,  atriving  at  Tripoli 
in  Aug.,  1255,  having  spent  two  years  and  n  half  in  his  eastern  travel.  As  king  Louis, 
by  whom  the  mission  had  been  accredited,  had  meanwhile  retume'^  to  France,  Rubni- 
quis requested  permission  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  report  the  TMUlt;  but  fortunately 
for  science  tlie  Franciscan  provindal  refused  to  permit  him  to  leave  the  east,  and  directed 
him  to  report  in  writing.  To  this  fortunate  severity  we  owe  Iho  'mteresting  and  curious 
account  which  he  drew  up,  and  of  which  a  lucid  summary  will  be  found  in  Lardner's 
Cycloptedia,  Inland  and  Maritime  Diteorery,  vol,  i.  p.  261,  and  following.  Of  the  later 
history  of  Bubniquis,  the  only  fact  known  la  that  he  was  still  living  in  1298,  when 
Marco  Polo  was  returning  from  the  east.  His  narrative  ia  fjnong  the  most  plain  and 
sober  in  its  tone  of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  vlvcnturous  voyagers  of  the 
>18th  century. 

BU'Bira,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  n»ame,  suborder  potenffi^,  distinguished 
by  a  5-lobea  <»lyx  without  bracts,  and  the  fruit  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  small  drupes 
adhering  to  each  other  upon  a  long  Umu.  The  fruit  is  eatable  in  all.  or  almost  all,  the 
species,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  natives  chiefly  of  tlie  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  although  some  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  are  oecasfooally  to  be  seen 
in  our  hothouses.  Some  of  them  are  herbs  with  perennial  roots,  some  are  shrubs  with 
subligneous — often  only  biennial — stems,  and  they  have  digitate,  pinnate,  or  lobed  leaves. 
The]^  cause  ^reat  difficulty  to  botanists,  the  varieties  being  extremely  numerous,  and  tbe 
specific  distinctions  very  uncertain.  Tlie  raspberry  (u.v.)  and  bramble  (q.v.)  are  well- 
known  fruits.  The  cloudlierry  (q.v.)  also  belongs  to  this  genus.  Besides  these  and  the 
species  most  nearly  resembllDg  them  and  which  have  been  described  idong  with  tiiem, 
notice  may  be  taken  of  R.  tpeeUibUi$,  a  shrubby  species,  with  leaves  of  three  leaflets  and 
fine  large  dark  purple  fragrant  floweis,  produced  singly  on  long  terminal  flower-stalks, 
a  native  of  the  banks  of  toe  Columbia  river.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  rasplKny, 
dark  yellow,  acid,  and  somewhat  astringent,  making  excellent  tarts. — R.  tasMitUit,  some- 
times called  the  itoTie  bramble,  is  a  perennial  herbac^ms  plant,  with  siender  stem,  leaves 
of  three  leaflets,  small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  pleasant  fruit  of  very  few  rather 
lai:ge  drupes.  It  Isa  nauvcof  stony  pbtces,  in  raouotafnous  parts  of  Britain, — Raretieut 
is  a  small  hert)aceous  plant  with  creeping  roots,  slender  stems  3  to  6  in.  high,  each  with 
three  or  four  leaves,  wnich  have  three  leaflets;  the  flowers  huSBijffi^^cM  4^1N8^^ff<Bor, 
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and  a  purplish  red  fniit  of  exquietite  flavor.  This  Interesting  plant  is  a  veiy  doubtfal 
native  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  but  is  very  abund^it  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Siberia,  and  other  arctic  countries.  In  Siberia  it  is  known  hy  a  name  signifying  pnnce- 
berrp.  A  syrup,  a  jelly,  and  a  wine  are  made  of  it.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed;  but 
although  the  plant  grows  very  well  iti  our  gardens,  it  seldom  bears  fruit 

KUBY,  a  ^m  much  prized,  and  only  inferior  in  value  to  the  diamond,  or  perhaps  alto 
to  the  sapphire.  It  is  regarded  by  mineralogists  not  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  a  mere 
red-colored  variety  of  sapiAire  (q.v.)  or  of  spinel.  The  balae  ruby  is  rose-red.  The 
almandine  ruby  is  tingea  with  violet  or  brown.  The  finest  red  rubies  are  generally 
known  as  oriental  rubiea,  and  are  Indeed  brought  from  the  east,  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and 
the  Burman  empire.  The  best  ^ncrally  comi  from  the  neighborhood  of  Syriam,  in 
Pegu.  In  Ceylon  nibies  are  found  in  remarkable  abundance  in  alluvial  deposits,  wliicb  have 
been  searched  for  them  for  ages,  whilst  the  nntives  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  digging 
in  tlie  rock  of  the  mountains;  but  Dr.  Gygax  found  innumerable  sniali  rubies  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  falling  to  powder  in  a  stratum  of  gray  granite  with  iron  pyrites  and 
molybdena;  and  sir  James  E.  Tennent  thinks  that  mines  might  be  opened  with  confidence 
of  success.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  describes  a  ruby  mine  at  Badakshan,  in  Bactria. 
Tavcrnier  states  that  the  throne  of  the  great  mogul  was  adorned  wiUi  108  rubies,  of  from 
100  to  200  carats  each.  The  king  of  Arracan  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  ruby,  in  the  form 
of  a  six-3ided  prism,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyramid.  But 
the  greatest  ruby  ever  heard  of  was  that  possessi^d  by  the  king  of  Ceylon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Polo,  was  a  span  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  without  a  flaw. 
Eublal  Khan  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  this  ruby,  offering  the  value  of  a  city  as  its 
price;  but  tlie  Ceylonese  refused  to  sell  it.   What  has  become  of  it  is  not  known. 

BTTCEEST,  Friedmcii.  a  German  lyric  poet,  was  b.  May  16,  1789.  at  Schweinfurt, 
and  died  in  Jan..  18(t6.  He  received  his' education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  studcd  at  Jena  university.  In  1826  he  was  nominated  professor  of  orienlal  languages 
at  Erlungen;  vrent  In  1840  to  Berlin,  as  professor  and  privy-councilor,  bat  resigned  that 
position  la  1840.  and  lived  on  his  estate  of  Neuses  in  Goburg.  Rttckert  began  lita  literaiy 
career  under  the  pseudonym  of  Freimund  Raimnr  witb  his  Xkvtueke  Qeaidiie  (German 
Poems,  Ileidclb.  1814);  and  Napoleon,  eirie  Politi$cJie  Kommlie  iii  drei  Stiteken(Sapo\eoa,» 
Political  Comedy  in  three  Parts,  Stuttg.  1816).  Under  his  own  name  be  published: 
Kranz  der  Zeii  ("A  Wreath  of  the  Time,  Stuttg,  1817);  Oe^ilidte  Ito>vn  (KasXeui  Roses. 
Leip,  1822):  Gemmmelte  Gediehfe  (Collected  Poems,  6  vols.  Erl.  1834-38).  As  fruits  of 
his  oriental  studies  are  tu  be  considered  his  translations  of  Hariri's  Muhimen,  under  the 
title  DieVervianddttngen  de»  Abu-8eul  (The  Transfurmations  of  Abu-Seid.  2  vols.  Stttttg. 
1^);  of  the  Indian  tale,  JVaf  vnd  Deimianti  (Fnmk.  1828);  Hamata,  odn'  die  AdtfU$ 
Arabisehe  VoUalieder  (Hamasa,  or  the  oldest  Arabic  Ballads,  3  vols.  Stuttg.  1846),  and 
Amrilkaia  der  Diehter  und  Konig  (Amrilkais,  llie  Poet  iind  the  King.  Stultg.  1847),  Orig- 
inal poems  of  Rtlckert,  also  relating  to  the  east,  are  Morgenldiid.  Saffen  ■und  GeschiekUn 
(Eastern  Tales  and  Stories,  3  vols.  Stuttg.  1837);  Erbavliches  vud  BescJiavUehcs  av»  dan 
Morgenldnd  (2  vols.  Berl.  1837);  Rosiemvnd  8u/irab(E.vl.  1838);  Bi-ahmanndie  Ei^dlilungea 
{Brahmanic  Tales,  Leip.  1839);  Ih'e  Weu/ieit  dea  Bmk-rnanen,  ein  LehrgedieJtt  in  Bnteh- 
tt&eken  (The  Wisdom  of  the  Brabmao,  a  Didactic  Poem  in  Fragments,  6  vols.  Leip. 
1836-^);  Li^  Jem  (The  Life  of  Jesus.  Stuttg.  and  Tub.  18S9).  The  titles  of  his  dramas 
are:  Bavlund  David  (Eri.  1848):  Uei-odet  dor  Gtom  (3  vols.  Stuttg.  1844);  Katter  Jfeinriek 
IV.  (2  vols.  Frank.  1845);  Cii»toforo  (JolorrJio  (S  vols.  Frank.  1846).  Rftckert  was  one  of 
the  most  learned,  versatile,  and  sprightly  lyrists  of  modern  times.  He  tried  all  sorts  of 
meters,  the  Greek  hendccasyllabic,  the  old  Korse  alliterative  verse,  the  old  German 
couplet,  the  Nibeluvgen  strophe,  the  popular  ballad,  the  delicate  yet  stately  measure  of 
the  eastern  gazelle  (sonnets),  and  every  kind  of  European  quatrains,  distiches,  etc. ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  all.  Perhaps  hla  fancy  and  wit  were  more  remai^ble  than  his  depth  of 
XyAc  feeling,  yet  the  simple  pathos  of  such  pieces  as  the  Am  der  Jugendzeit  could  hardly 
lie  surpassed 

BUSD.   See  Red-bts. 

STTDI^K,  In  a  ship  or  boat,  is  that  part  of  the  steering  apparatus  which  is  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  water.   It  is  liting  to  the  stern-post  by  pintle  and  braco  hinges,  and 

the  upper  end,  passing  into  the  vessel,  is  acted  on  by  the  tiller.  So  long  ns  the  rudder  is 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  keel,  the  water  which  glides  past  the  vessel  acts  equally  on  both 
sides,  producing  equilibrium;  but  if  the  rudder  be  turned,  to  the  right  for  example,  it 
will  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  on  the  left  side,  while  that  on  the  right  side  will  act 
with  greater  force,  and  cause  the  ship  to  revolve  round  the  center  of  gravity.  When  the 
head  has  turned  sufficiently,  the  rudder  is  again  put  in  line  with  the  keel.    See  Helm. 

RUDDER-FISH.  Palinurui  pcrdformie,  a  scomberoid  flsb  having  the  first  dorsal  fin 
composed  of  isolated  spines  connected  by  a  narrow  membrane;  gill-eoveTS  serrated  and 
spiny;  body  elevated,  compressed,  and  oblong;  tail  ^without  lateral  keel;  icefb  small, 
pointed,  and  nearly  equal;  length  from  B  to  13  inches:  color  bluish,  wliitc  on  the  sides, 
with  minute  black  spots;  top  of  head  and  back  marked  with  block  blotches. 

BUDDDIAV,  Thokaa,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  pnmmarians,  was  b.  in  Banffshire, 
at  a  place  called  Raggel,  in  the  paridk  of  Boyndic,  Oct.,  1674.   He  received  tho  rudi- 
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ments  of  his  classictkl  education  at  the  parish  school,  "where  he  ftlreadj  gave  promise  of 
liis  future  proficiency.  At  16  years  of  age  he  went  to  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  four  years  later.  On  leaving  the  nniveraity  he  was  engaged 
as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  a  year;  and  thereafter 
became  pari^  schoolmaster  at  Laurencekirk.  Here  he  accidentally  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  celebrated  (riiysician  and  Latlnist,  Dr.  Archibald  Fitcaime,  who  was  so 
impressed  with  Ruddiman's  learning  and  sagacity  that  he  exerted  his  Influence,  and 
succeeded  in  Mtting  him  appointed  assistant  book-keeper  of  the  Advocates'  library, 
Edinburgh.  His  new  office  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  favorite 
studies,  hut  the  remuneration  was  80  small  that,  in  1707,  he  was  compelled  to  com- 
mence business  as  an  auctioneer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  his  career  as  an 
editor  by  publishing  an  edition  of  Volueenus's  (Florence  Wilson's)  Dialogue  on  the  Tran- 
quilUtjf  of  the  Mind,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author.  In  1709,  be  published 
Arthur  Johnston's  Pttetieai  PttraphToae  of  ihe  Song  of  SoloToon,  and  the  same  author's  Can- 
both  in  Latin.  In  1714  appeared  his  well-known  wotk— by  which  his  name  will 
always  be  honorably  perpetuated  among  Scotchmen— .fimKnunfo  of  the  Latin  Tmgus,  a 
text-book  from  which,  under  a  ^eat  variety  of  forms,  his  countrymen  still  conUnue  to 
be  initiated  into  classical  literature.  In  1715  he  published  his  great  edition  of  Buchanan's 
works  (3  vols,  folio);  and  iu  that  year,  exchanged  the  calling  of  an  auctioneer  for  the 
more  congenial  one  of  printer.  In  this  capacity  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  who 
became  his  partner,  and  liad  been  originally  bred  to  the  business.  Some  years  after- 
ward, he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  university  of  Edinbarj^i.  In  1736  hepublished  the 
first  part  of  his  great  grammatical  work,  his  OramauaieeBLatina  Institution's,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  etymology  of  the  language;  and  in  1733.  the  second  part,  which  treats  of 
the  syntax.  His  philuTogical  reputation  rests  mainly  on  this  work,  which  has  been 
re-edited  in  Germnny  by  Stallbaum,  and  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Latin  lexicon  of 
Freund.  He  also  prepared  an  elaborate  treatise  on  prosody,  of  whicli,  liowever,  he 
published  only  an  abridgment.  His  next  appointment  was  that  of  principal  keeper  of 
the  Advocates'  library.  In  this  capacity  he  published  a  magnificent  edition  of  Ander- 
son's i^fp^mato  JTumu/nato  Scotia  (1  vol.  folio),  and  prefixed  a  leiimed  introduction 
in  Latin.  Controversy  with  men  such  aa  Benson,  who  contnistt-d  the  Latin  verse  of 
Johnston  unfavorably  with  that  of  Buchanan,  and  with  Logan  on  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  crown,  consumed  a  great  part  of  hts  time,  hut  did  not  so 
preoccupy  his  thoughts  as  to  prevent  him  from  publisbing,  iu  1731.  an  edition  of  Livy 
in  4  vols.  I2mo,  a  gem  of  typography,  and  still  koown  as  the  "  immaculate"  edidon, 
from  its  entire  exemption  from  errors  of  the  press.  Ruddinian  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  19,  1757,  in  his  ^d  yfear.  In  politics  he  was,  like  his  friend  Pitciurne,  nn  ardent 
tnry  and  Jacobite;  and  in  private  life,  a  most  upright  and  estimable  man.  Besides  the 
publications  already  noted,  he  edited  the  trnnsution  of  Virjirirs  JEneid  by  bishop 
Gawain  Douglas,  and  appended  a  very  valuable  glossary  (folio,  1710).  He  also  founded 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  newspaper,  and  published  or  edited  a  multitude  of  minor  tracts 
and  books.  His  life  has  been  written  by  George  Chalmers,  the  antiquary  (1  vol.  8vo. 
1794) 

EIT'DENTUBB,  the  molding,  in  form  like  a  rope  or  staff,  filling  the  fiutings  of 
columns,  usually  one-third  of  the  height.  It  is  Bometimes  plain  and  sometimes  orna- 
mental. 

KU'DEBHEW,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Hessen-Nassau,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Shine,  opposite  Bingen,  and  16  m.  w.  of  Mainz.  In  the  vicinitr  Is  crown  one  of  the 
most  aromatic  and  fiery  of  the  Rhine-wines  (q.v.)  called  the  S&daXeimer;  about  650 
casks  are  produced  yearly.    Pop,  2,500. 

SUDOLF,  or  Rodolp,  of  Hapsburg,  the  foimder  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria, 
which  for  a  time  was  that  of  Gennany,  was  b.  in  1218,  and  was  me  son  of  All)ert, 
count  of  Hapsbunr  and  Hedwig  of  Kyburg-ZHringeo.  Rudolf  early  exhibited  gre:;t 
personal  daring  and  military  skill,  and  acquired  celebrity  In  his  native  canton  of  Anrgau 
for  the  prowess  and  ability  with  which  he  repulsed  many  bands  of  banditti  who 
infested  the  district  The  death,  in  1264,  of  his  uncle,  Hartmann  of  Eyburg,  to  whose 
rich  berita^  he  succeeded,  raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  nobre  to  the  rank  of 
an  influential  lord  of  extended  territories,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  Aargau, 
and  various  domains  in  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  ZQrich.  Tlie  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  governed  these  dominions,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  protector  of 
the  Waldstfttter  or  forest  cantons,  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  great  electoral 
princes  of  Germany;  and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Albert  in  1378,  Rudolf  was 
elected  his  successor,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  powerful  frleml,  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz.  The  ratification  by  ^opa  QTeg&ty  XL  of  Rndolfs  title  was 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  various  conceaslons,  as,  for  instance,  the  renunciation  of  alt  juris- 
diction in  Rome,  and  of  all  feudal  superiority  over  Spoleto  and  the  marches  of  Aucona; 
together  with  the  cession  of  all  right  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  his  successors 
to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  elections,  or  in  the  internal  administraticm  and  manage- 
ment of  the  German  church.  By  this  agreement  the  feuds  .were  appeased  which  had 
existed  for  nearly  200  years  between  the  empire  and  the  see  of  BKma.  and  Rudolf 
was  able  to  turn  his  att^tion  to  the  Bottlement  ot  thopi^^lis^j^jl^igmiges  of 


GknnaDy.  His  chief  eDemy  was  Ottocar,  klog  of  Bohemia,  under  whom  he  bad 
once  served  against  the  Pnissuuis  and  Hungarians,  and  ivho  now  refused  to  do  homage 
to  him.  Fortune,  howarer.  favored  Rudolf  in  the  war  with  the  Bohemian  king,  who, 
after  a  first  defeat,  again  rose  ia  arms  against  the  empire,  but  was  ultimately  <kfeated 
and  killed  in  battle  (1278).  wlien  the  emperor  seized  all  tlie  Austrian  territories  which 
Ottocar  had  possessed.  Wenccslaus,  tlie  sou  of  the  slain  king,  having  lost  no  time  in 
tendering  homage  for  thf  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  cause  of  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  and  peace  being  restored,  Rudolf  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state.  His  great  merit  was  in  breakmg  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  nobles, 
by  compelling  them  to  demolisli  the  fortreases  and  strongholds,  by  means  of  which  they 
carried  on  plundering  expeditions  aghast  one  another,  and  defended  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  law;  and  we  are  told  tliat  in  one  year  he  condemned  to  death 
80  refractory  nobles,  who  had  long  disturbed  the  public  peace,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
double  tliat  number  of  strongholce.  He  also  granleil  cuartera  to  many  trading  towns 
and  municipalities,  and  thus  gave  considerable  impetus  to  trade.  The  policy  ofTusrule 
generally  was  indeed  so  greatly  to  favor  the  burgher  and  worliingclasses,  and  to  repress 
tluj  tyranny  of  the  powerful  Boblea,  that  his  reign  presented  in  tiiis  respect  a  favoral>le 
contrast  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  respect  in  whifih  he  was  held  by  all  ranks 
bcara  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  admirable  qualiUes  as  a  ruler.  Rudolf  died  in  1201, 
and  was  succeeded  in  Austrui  liis  son,  Albeit  L.  duke  of  Austria.  See  Schdnhuth's 
Getehiehte  iliMfoj^'teon  JSoMufy  (8  vols.,  Lelps.  184a-44. 

STTOOIiF  or  RoDOLF  II.,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  of  Germany,  was 
b.  in  1552  and  educated  at  the  Spanish  court  by  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  fatlier 
in  1570  ho  succeeded  to  tbe  imperial  crown,  after  having,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  been  proclaimed  king  of  tlie  Romans.   This  first  rei^ng  namesake  of  the  great 

Erogenitor  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  did  not  add  to  the  dignity  or  greathess  of  the  Haps- 
urg  family;  and  tbe  whole  of  his  reign  of  86  years  whs  marked  by  persecutions  and 
intolerance  on  his  side,  and  by  discontent  and  even  insurrection  on  tnat  of  his  subjects. 
His  bigotry  and  intoleRmce  in  forbidding  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
led  tbcm  to  ally  themselves  with  their  co-religionists  in  the  Low  Lands  and  in  France 
{1608;,  and  by  implicating  the  empire  in  foreign  wars,  augmented  taxation,  and 
increased  the  monetary  difficulties  of  ttie  state.  Rudolf,  who  wss  gloomy,  taciturn,  and 
bigoted,  hod  not  the  qualities  necessary  to  secure  the  good-will  ot  tliose  around  him, 
and  he  died,  unrcgrettcd  by  liis  subjects,  Jan.  20, 1612,  Icaviug  no  issue,  and  bequeath- 
ing to  liis  brotlier  Matthias,  who  succeeded  him,  au  impoverished  and  distracted  state. 
Rudolf's  tnste  for  astrology  and  the  occult  sciences,  ancl  l^s  tanxious  desire  to  discovei 
the  philosopher's  stone,  led  liim  to  extend  his  patronage  to  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brabd 
whose  study  of  astronomy  was  thought  specially  to  qualify  them  for  that  much-coveied 
discovery;  and  the  patronage  which  Rudolf  extended  to  the  Danish  discoverer,  when 
the  latter  vfoB  compelled  tolcave  his  own  country,  through  tbe  jealousy  of  his  brother- 
nobles,  has  proved  one  of  the  few  claims  prastssed  by  &doIf  to  the  grateful  raoem- 
brauce  of  late  times.  The  important  astronomical  calculations  begun  by  Tycho,  and 
continued  by  Eepler,  which  are  known  as  T/ie  Sudolphine  Table$.  derive  their  name 
from  this  emperor,  who  originally  undertook,  but  subsequently  failed,  for  want  of 
means,  to  defrjiy  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  undertakfog.  See  Eurx's  Oetchiehh 
Oe^rdclu  untar  Jbxuer  Budo^  (Linz.  1831). 

BVDOLSTADT,  the  chief  t.  of  the  principality  of  Schwaxzbuiv-Radolstadt,  ia  cbano- 
ingly  situated  in  a  hill-rirt  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saafe,  18  m.  a  of  Weimu-, 
Pop.  '76.  7,638. 

BOKA  is,  in  Vedic  mythology,  a  collectiva  name  of  the  gods  of  the  tempest,  oi 
Horuts,  Rudra  (in  the  singularVbeingthe  name  of  their  fattier.  (See  John  Muir's  Con. 
trilmiums  to  a  KnotaUdge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mgthelofw,  in  the  JouttuU  ef  the  Boj/a* 
Atiatic  Sneiety,  oew  series,  vol.  i.  part  4,  London,  1864).  In  later  and  Puranic  mythol- 
ogy (see  HiNDO  Rklioion  and  PurIna^),  Rudra  (the  terrible)  is  a  name  of  S'iva,  and  tht 
Riidras  are  his  oifspring.  "From  Brahmfi's  forehead,"  the  Vukn'U'Pardn'a  relates 
"darkened  with  angry  frowns,  sprang  Rudra,  radiant  as  the  noontide  sun,  fierce,  and 
of  vast  bulk,  and  of  a  figure  which  was  half  male,  half  female.  "  Separate  younelf," 
BrahmJt  said  to  hbn,  and  having  so  spoken,  disappeared:  obedient  to  which  command, 
Rudra  beoune  twofold,  disjoining  his  mate  and  female  natures.  This  male  being  h« 
again  divided  into  eleven  persons,  of  whom  some  were  agreeable,  some  hideous,  some 
fierce,  some  mild;  and  he  multiplied  bis  female  nature  manifold,  of  complexions  black 
or  while."  See  Wilson's  Vtthn'u-Pardn'a. — ^The  word  rudra  apparently  comes  from 
Uie  Sanskrit  rud,  weep;  but  as  the  sense  of  this  radical  does  not  yield  any  satisfac- 
tory clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  deitv  called  Rudra,  the  Ptirdn'aa  invented  a  legend, 
according  to  which  Rudra  received  tuh  name  from  Brahmft,  because,  when  a  youth, 
he  ran  Mtntt  ery^g  aloud:  and  when  asked  by  Brahmft  why  he  wept,  rolled  that 
be  wanteda  nanw.  "  Rudra  be  thy  name,"  rejoined  Brahmft:  "be  composed;  dedat 
from  tears."  In  tliis  legendary  etymology  there  is,  moreover,  a  punning  on  the  simi- 
laritv  between  rud,  cry,  and  dru,  run — an  illustration  of  one  of  the  sources  whence 
fbe  later  mythology  <^  India  derived  some  of  its  boundless  stodc  of  ' 
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WE,  Euta,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  tbe  natural  order  rutatM,  having  a  short  4  to  5 
parted  csdyx,  4  or  5  concave  petals,  affixed  by  a  claw,  8  or  10  stamens,  and  a  4  to  6  lobed 
germen,  with  8  or  10  nectartfwous  pores  at  'the  base.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  s. 
of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  the  Cajiary  isles,  and  tbe  temperate  parts  of  Ada.  Tbey 
are  half  almibby ;  and  have  alternate,  stalked,  repeatedly  pinnate  leaves  with  translucent 
dots,  tbe  flowers  small,  and  in  terminal  corymbs.  Cohhon  Rue,  or  Garden  Roe  (R. 
grareolena),  grows  in  sunny  stony  places  in  tbe  countries  near  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
gi-eenish-yeUow  flowers,  and  glaucous  evergteen  leaves  with  small  oblong  leaflets,  tbe 
terminul  leaflets  obovate.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gnrdens.  It  was  formerly  called  fierb  of  grace  (see  HanUet,  act  iv.  scene  6),  t>ecauBe  it 
was  used  for  sprinkling  the  people  with  holy  water.  It  was  in  great  repute  among  the 
ancientn,  having  been  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  against  witchcraft  in  tlie  time 
of  Aristotle.  It  ts  the  peganon  of  Hippocrates.  Hue  is  stiu  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
powerful  stimulant,  but  the  leaves  most  be  used  fresh,  as  they  lose  their  virtues  by  dry- 
ing. The  smell  of  rue  when  fresh  is  ve^  strong,  and  to  many  very  disagreeable;  yet 
the  Romans  used  it  much  for  flavoring  food,  and  it  is  still  so  used  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  The  leaves  chopped  small  are  also  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  as  a  stomachic, 
but'lhey  must  be  used  nmringly,  as  they  are  acrid  enough  to  blister  the  skin  if  mucli 
lisndleo,  and  in  large  doses  act  as  a  narcotic  poison.  All  their  properties  depend  on 
an  acrid  volatile  oil,  which  is  itself  used  for  making  ^-up  ofm,  8  or  10  drops  of  oil  to 
a  pint  of  syrup;  and  this,  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two,  is  found  a  useful  medicine 
in  flatulent  colic  of  children.  The  expressed  juice  of  rue,  mixed  with  water,  and 
employed  as  a  wash,  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair.  8ome  of  the  species  found  in 
the  n.  of  India  resemble  common  rue  in  their  properties,  and  are  uaea  few  tbe  same 
purposes. 

BITELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aennfhacea,  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  jrarts  of  Asia  and  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
common  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses.  In  some  parts  of  China,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Che-tdang,  and  on  the  mountains  to  the  w.  of  Ning-po,  a  species  of  this  genus,  R. 
tndigttfent,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  excellent  indtso  which  it  yields.  It  Is  also  a  native 
of  Assam,  and  Is  cultivated  there.    See  Fortune's  Setidence  among  the  Chinm. 

BUTF,  MaeJiitcn  pitgnnx,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus,  is  a  bird  of  tlie  family 
teholopaciiUe,  and  like  snipes  and  many  others  of  the  family,  an  inhabitant  of  marshy 

{ilaces.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  migrating  southward 
□  autumn,  and  northward  in  spring.  It  is  found  In  England  and  in IreUmd,  Imt  not  in 
Scotland,  pro1»b]y  because  there  are  few  localities  in  that  country  suitable  to  it.  In 
size  tbe  ruff  is  considerably  larger  than  a  snipe,  and  is  about  a  foot  in  entire  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  tbe  tip  of  the  tau.  The  tail  is  short  and  pointed.  The 
wings  are  long  and  pointed.  Tbe  legs  are  long  and  slender,  the  tibia  naked  for  some 
distance  above  tbe  tarsal  joint.  Tbe  bill  is  straight*  rather  slender,  as  long  as  the  head. 
Tbe  neck  of  tbe  male  is  surrounded  in  the  breeding  season  with  a  rvffot  numeroos  long 
feathers,  whence  probably  the  English  name.  The  males  are  remarkable  for  diversity 
of  colors,  no  two  specimens  being  ever-  similar;  but  ash-brown  prevails,  spotted  or 
mottled  with  black;  the  head,  ruff,  and  shoulders  are  black,  glossed  with  purple,  and 
variously  barred  with  chestnut.  The  female  (the  reeve)  is  mosUy  ash-brown,  with  spots 
of  dark-brown,  much  more  uniform  in  color  than  the  male.  Tneir  nest  is  usually  situ- 
ated on  a  tussock  in  a  moist,  swampy  place,  and  is  formed  of  the  coarse  grass  wliich 
surrounds  it.  Tbe  eggs  are  four  in  number.  The  ruff  is  taken  for  tbe  table  in  spring, 
but  the  young  birda  taken  in  autumn  are  very  preferable.  Tbey  are  often  fattened  after 
being  taken,  and  are  fed  on  bread  and  milk  with  bruised  bemp-secd.  After  being  fat- 
tened, they  are  sent  to  market  They  feed  readily  when  quite  newly  caught,  and  fight 
desperately  for  their  food.  unlcRS  supplied  in  separate  dishes,  which  is  therefore  the 
regular  practice  of  the  feeders,  who  find  it  also  advantageous  to  keep  them  in  darkened 
apartments.  The  ruiT  is  gradually  becoming  scarcer  in  England,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  favorite  haunts,  the  fens,  by  drainage. 

BUTFE,  or  Pope,  Afvrina  eernua,  a  very  pretty  little  fish  of  the  perch  family  {per- 
eido'),  abundant  in  the  lakes,  slow  rivers  and  ditches  of  many  parts  of  tbe  middle  of 
Europe  and  of  England.  It  is  not  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  never  more  tiian  €  or  6  in. 
long.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  common  perch,  but  has  only  a  single  dorsal  fln.  The 
ruffe  is  hijmly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  very  easily  caught,  a  small  red  worm  being 
used  as  bait. 

RUFFED  aROUSE.   Bee  Boitasu,  anU. 

RUFFIN,  Edmund,  1794-1865;  b.  Ya.;  editor  of  the  ZTfvnnor'x  A^MW  1888-42,  and 
for  several  years  president  of  the  Virginia  agricultural  society.  He  also  edited  other 
agricultural  papers,  and  wrote  treatises  on  scientific  agriculture.  He  flred  the  llrst  gun 
of  the  rebellion  at  fort  Sumter  Apr.  14, 1861 ;  and  cmnmitted  suicide,  it  is  said,  from 
his  aversion  to  living  under  the  U.  S.  government. 

RUFFI'NI,  GiovANNr,  b.  Italy,  1810;  educated  at  Genoa,  where  he  met  Mazzlnl, 
whom  be  afterward  joined  in  the  so-called  "Young  Italy"  organization  at  Marseilles. 
His  brother  Jocopo  was  put  to  death  after  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Savoy  in  1884. 
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Giovanni  escaped  to  England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  ahort  time  in  18^,  when 
he  was  Sardinian  minister  at  FarU,  be  has  since  resided.  He  writes  the  £nriidi  lan- 
guage remark^ly  well,  and  has  published  i>0eto:  Antmio,  1866;  Latinia,  1860;  and 
other  works. 

XUnriE  is  a  low  vibratinfr  Bound,  lees  load  than  a  roll,  produced  by  drummen.  It 
ts  used  as  a  compliment  to  general  officers  and  at  military  funerals. 

KirOBT,  a  market  t.  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Warwick,  and  15  m.  n.e.  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  ie  pleasantiv  sitoated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  Oie  Avon, 
and  Is  reached  by  five  different  ndlwa;ra.  It  derives  Its  importance  and  celebrity  wholly 
from  its  grammar-school,  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  shopkeeper,  in  156<. 
The  buildings  of  the  school,  consistmg  of  a  fine  Elizabethan  quadrangle,  with  cloiatere, 
and  an  eleeant  detached  chapel,  are  of  brick,  with  stone-work  round  the  windows  and 
at  the  angles  and  cornices.  The  chapel  contains,  among  other  monuments  of  bead- 
masters,  tlmt  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  The  school  is  generally  attended  by  about  500 
pupils.  The  endowment  of  the  ecJiool  produces  about  £5,000  a  year,  and  it  offen  90 
exhibitions  of  values  varying  from  £40  to  £80  a  year,  and  tenable  for  four  years.  A 
park  of  11  acres  is  set  aside  for  football,  cricket,  and  other  games.  The  railways  and 
the  school  e^ve  rise  to  ^most  ^1  the  trade  of  the  town.   Pop.  '71,  7,886. 

RUGBY,  a  colony  in  Tennessee,  founded  by  a  company  of  New  England  capitalists, 
but  transferred  to  an  English  organization  with  a  capital  of  £160,000,  and  placed  under 
the_general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  Ibm  Brown's  Sefwot  Daga 
at  Rugby.  The  company  purchased  50,000  acres  on  the  Cumberland  plateau  in  Tennessee 
with  the  refusal  of  Sw.OOO  more  acres.  The  land  purchased  was  colonized  in  1880, 
mainly  by  English  farmers,  and  was  laid  out  in  building  sites,  farms,  parks,  etc.  It  is 
situated  in  Amrgan,  Scott,  Overton,  and  Fentress  counties,  and  is  rich  in  timber, 
minerals,  water,  and  fertile  soil.  A  town  was  laid  out,  a  hotel  built,  and  a  road  7  m. 
long  put  under  coDstruction  to  connect  with  the  CinclnnaU  Southern  railroad.  A  saw- 
mill and  brick-kiln  were  erected,  roads  and  bridie-paths  nuide,  and  a  cricket-ground  and 
EagHsh  garden  added  as  features  of  attraction.  The  new  plan  of  colonization  adopted 
was  cak-tilated  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  of  sons  of  English  farmers  oi  the 
better  class,  in  fair  circumstances,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  culture ;  while  it  also 
wa.s  intended  to  draw  a  considerable  American  representation.  Its  beginning  has  been 
under  excellent  auspices,  and  promises  success. 

RU'OE,  Arkold,  b.  1802;  studied  in  Ihe  universities  of  Heidcllwrg,  Halle,  and  Jena. 
He  became  a  member  of  a  secret  pulitictil  society  among  the  sludenLs,  and  for  this 
offense  was  imprisoned  for  six  years.  Being  released  in  1830  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  nniversity  of  Halle.  He  had  ali-eady  translated  the  (EJipm  in  Kolonon  of  Sophocles, 
and  had  done  something  in  dramatic  composition,  and  in  1838  joined  with  Echlermcyer 
in  founding  the  Aniutlea  ds  BitUe,  opposed  to  church  and  state.  He  emigrated  to  Switz- 
erland, via  France,  and  published  ins  ^oei  Jah^t  in  Pa}H$  in  1846.  In  1847  he  estab- 
lished a  I>ook-seUer*s  business  in  Leipsic;  and  aftctr  the  revolution  of  1848  published  a 
ra<lical  journal  cajled  the  Rifortno.  He  was  elected  to  the  Frankfort  assembly,  and  sat 
in  the  radical  ctrngress  at  Berlin.  Being  concerned  in  insurrectionary  movements,  he 
was  compelled  to  nee  to  England  in  1860,  and  after  that  date  resided  at  Brighton,  con- 
tributing to  Oerman  literature. 

Sn'GELET,  a  mnrket  t.  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent. 
There  are  iron-works  in  the  town,  and  collieries  in  the  viclniiy.  Pop.  '61,  4,362;  '71, 
8,3?D. 

SirOEn',  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  Germany,  belongs  to  Prussia,  and  lies  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  Greatest  length,  S3  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  m. ; 
area,  360  sq.  miles.  Pop.  45,^8.  It  is  separated  from  the  main-land,  with  which  at  one 
time  it  was  probably  connected,  by  a  strait,  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  island  is  so  deeply 
indented  on  all  sides  by  tlie  sea,  that  it  seems  to  be  formed  of  several  narrow  tongues  w 
land  attached  to  each  other,  and  to  which  the  name  of  peninsulas  has  been  given.  On 
the  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  the  precipitous  cliff-called  the  Stubbenkammer,  the  highest 
point  of  which  (4!^  ft.)  is  cnHed  the  king's  seat,  because  Charles  XII.  witnessed  from 
this  spot  a  sea-fight  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  Aug.  8,  1715.  RQgen,  which  until 
1815  had  remained  Swedish  territory,  was  in  that  year  transferred  to  Frusta.  Hcrtha 
lake,  ill  this  island.  Is  believed  to  be  the  place  where,  according  to  Tadtus,  the  goddess 
Hertha  (Earth)  was  worshiped.  The  sml  of  the  island  is  productive,  cattle  are  reared, 
and  the  fisheries  around  the  island  are  carried  on  with  profit.  The  scenery  of  Rftgen, 
which  is  everywhere  pleasing,  and  is  frequently  grotesque  and  romantic,  together  with 
tlie  facilities  for  sea-bathing,  attract  numerous  visitora  Chief  town,  Bergen,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  with  (1875)  8,591  inhabitants. 

RUGER,  Thomas  H.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1883;  graduated  at  West  Point.  He  practiced  law 
in  Wisconsin  1856-61,  when  he  entered  the  army.  He  was  made  brig.gen.  in  1863, 
brevetted  maj.gen.  for  bis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  commanded  the  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  till  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  ooL  in  the  U.  S.  infantry.  He 
was  superiutendent  of  West  Point  1871-76.  ^  . 
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RTTGGLES,  Samuei,  Bclklet,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1800;  graduated  at  Tale  college  in 
1814,  and  studied  law,  being  Admitted  to  practice  at  tbe  New  York  bar  in  1821.  In  1888 
be  wns  elected  a  member  of  tbe  state  legislature,  and  tbe  following  year  was  made  a  canal 
commissioner,  being  president  of  tbe  cana]  board  In  1640,  and  again  In  1858.  In  1867 
be  was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  tbe  Paris  exposition,  and  represented  tbe  United  Slates 
in  tbe  international  monetury  conference  in  that  city.  He  was  also  a  representative  to 
tbe  statistical  conference  at  tbe  Hague  in  1869.  and  nas  since  actetl  in  a  simiUar  capacity 
at  varions  international  meetings  of  tbe  siime  cbaracter.  An  active  and  industrious  mem. 
ber  of  tbe  N.  Y.  cbiimbcr  of  commerce,  Mr.  Rubles  has  devoted  bimself  with  great 
assiduity  and  established  accuracy  to  the  collection  of  valuable  statistics  concerning  pro- 
ductions, tninsportatioD,  etc. 

RUGGLES,  TrMOTinr,  1711-95;  b.  Mass. :  graduated  at  Harvard  1783;  studied  law 
and  practiced  at  Sandwich  and  Hardwick.  In  1755  be  was  second  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  lake  George.  He  held  successively  the  portions  of  judge  of  tbe  common  pleas 
court,  cbief-itistice  of  tlie  state,  and  speaker  of  the  assembly ;  and  in  1765  was  a  delegate 
to  tbe  New  York  stamp  act  congress,  refused  to  concur  in  its  resolutions,  and,  as  a  royal- 
ist, took  refuge  iu  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  founded  tlie  town  of  Digby, 

XUEREBV,  David,  b.  Jan.  2,  1738,  at  Stolp^  In  Pomerania;  received  his  academical 
education  first  at  tbe  Kdnigsbcrg  gymnasium,  where  be  distinguished  Iiimself  not  only 
in  classical  learning,  but  even  In  music  and  drawing,  and  afterward  at  Wittenberg  uni- 
versity, where  be  spent  two  years  in  tbe  assiduous  study  of  ancient  literature,  history, 
and  jurisprudence.    He  graduated  1748;  after  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  for  six 

f'cars  be  prosecuted  hii^  c-lassicat  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Hemsterbuia,  and 
lestowed  particular  attention  on  the  Greek  writers,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  read.  Ue 
devised  a  new  edition  of  Plato,  collected  the  scholia  of  that  author,  and  published  an 
excellent  edition  of  TinuEus's  £ej«»A  Voeum  Ptatonicarum  (Leyd.  1754;  re^edited  In  a 
much  improved  form,  1789).  He  went  in  1755  to  I^iris,  where,  for  a  whole  year,  be 
examined  the  MS3.  of  the  royal  library  and  of  tbe  library  of  8t,  Germain.  Hemslerliuis 
tiien  got  him  appointed  as  lector  (reader)  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  iu  wliicb  capacity 
he  was  the  assistant  and  colleague  of  bis  great  master.  In  Oct.,  1757,  he  introduced  his 
series  of  leclnres  by  a  discourse.  Be  Qracia  Artiuii%  et  Doclnnarvm  Insentrice  (Leyd. 
1757).  For  four  years  be  discharged  tbe  duties  of  his  ofHce  with  a  skill  and  success 
that  raised  him  in  public  esteem,  as  one  of  tbe  most  learned  men  in  Holland.  In  1761 
lie  succeeded  Oudcndorp  in  tbe  cbalr  of  eloquence  and  history.  In  1767  he  lost  his 
friend  and  master  Ilcnuterbuis;  and  in  his  cnpacitv  as  rector  of  the  university,  delivered 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  deceased  in  bis  Blogium  iY&erii  Hemglerhtisii  (Leyd.  1768).  In 
1774  be  succeeded  Gronovius  as  librarian  to  the  university,  which  be  enriched  with  a 
multitude  of  valuable  books  and  HSS.  He  died  May  14,  1798,  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
memniy,  the  city  of  Leyden  purchased  bis  great  library,  and  gave  his  widow  an  annuity 
of  500  florins. 

Rubnken  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  tbe  best  scholars  and  critics  of  tbe  18th 
century.  His  fine  tii.'^te  and  sagacity,  aided  by  an  nslonisbing  memory  and  vast  learning 
enabled  him  to  illufitmte  the  authors  of  antiquity  with  wonderful  success.  He  was  also 
a  brilliant  prelector,  for  which  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  extreme  lucidity  and 
grace  of  his  Latin  style  A  list  of  bis  works.would  occupy  much  space.  In  addition  to 
those  already  noted. "we  may  mention  his  edition  of  vol.  ii.  of  Alberti's  Hesychios;  his 
edition  of  Rutilius  Lupus;  of  Velleius  Patercultis;  of  Muretus.  etc.  He  contributed  to 
the  (Klitions  of  the  classics  by  other  scholars,  such  as  Emesti  and  SchweighSuser.  and 
thereby  accumuhited  a  vast  amount  of  v^unblc  material  in  the  shape  of  correspondence 
and  miscellanea.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  famous  pupil  Wjttenbnch  (Leyd.  1799; 
new  and  improved  edition.  Lei[».  1833,  and  Freiberg,  1846). 

BtfHB,  a  river  of  Prusain.  an  aflSuent  of  the  Rhine,  rises  alniut  a  mile  from  Wintcr- 
l>erg,  in  tlie  c.  of  Westphalia,  and  flowing  in  a  w.n.w.  direction,  enters  tbe  plain  of  the 
Rliine  at  Mtkhlheim,  and  joins  the  great  river  at  Buhrort,  3  m.  n.w.  of  Duisbiug.  Entire 
length  143  miles. 

XVHBOBT,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rliine,  68  m. 
n.e.  of  Aix-la-CbapcIle  by  railway.  It  has  tlie  best  harbor  on  ihe  lower  Rhine,  possesses 
many  large  ship-building  docks,  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  coal-trade  with  Holland — tbe 
coal  being  derived  from  large  beds  of  tbe  mineral  on  the  banks  of  the  Ruhr— and  carries 
on  a  large  carrying-trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  wool,  and  in  miscellaneous  articles.  A 
large  fleet  of  steamers,  with  passengers  and  irafBc,  ply  from  Rubrort  up  to  Strasburg, 
and  down  to  Holland.  A  railway  crosses  the  Rhine  here,  and  passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  across  the  river  In  tlie  carriages,  and  without  being  put  to  tbe  trouble  of  shifting 
their  seats,  hy  means  of  s  lanre  steamer,  the  deck  of  which  Is  fitted  with  r^ls.  On  each 
side  of  the  river  is  a  tower,  130  ft.  high,  connected  with  the  railway,  and  Airnishod  with 
a  powerful  engine,  by  means  of  which  tbe  railway  carriages  are  lowered  to  the  water  on 
one  side,  and  lifted  to  the  railway  on  the  otber.   t*op.  '76,  9,068. 

<■  BVIS  BSITAimU,"  one  of  the  national  anthems  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
described  by  Soutbey  as  "  the  political  hymn  of  this  country  as  long  as  she  maintains  her 
political  power."  Its  original  appearance  was  In  a  mask  entiUed  A^fi^,  the  words  by 
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James  Thomson  the  poet,  and  David  Mallet,  and  the  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  on  Aug.  1,  1740,  liefore  Fredericlt  priuce  of  Wales,  at  bis 
residence  at  Cllefden.  The  words  of  the  ode  are  believeii  to  be  the  composition  of 
Mallet.  Alfred  was  iiltered  by  Mallot  in  1751,  when  three  stanzas  oiRuU  Britannia  ■ven 
omitted,  aud  three  others,  by  lordBoliogbroke,  8ub..Ututed  fur  them;  but  it  ia  the  ode  in 
its  original  form  that  has  taken  root. 

BrVLE  NISI,  in  the  English  and  Irish  courts  of  law,  is  a  technical  term  denoting  tbe 
first  siep  in  an  luterloeutoiy  applicaLion  to  the  court,  such  as  an  application  for  a  new 
trial.  The  usoal  course  is  tor  the  piuty  who  takes  the  fDttiative  to  move,  ex  parte,  for  a 
rule  nid,  i.e.,  au  order  of  the  sourt  that  something  shall  be  done,  vnlest  tlie  oppouie 
party,  wiihin  a  certain  time,  usually  tliree  or  six  davs,  show  cause,  i.e.,  some  good  rea- 
son wliy  the  thing  proposed  should  not  be  done.  When  the  party  obtains  a  rule  nisi,  he 
sends  a  copy  of  it  to  the  other  piirty,  who  must  then,  at  the  time  ajipointcd,  show  cause, 
aud  if  tliu  cause  is  deemed  sufllcient,  the  rule  is  discharged,  i.e.,  tbe  iipplication  is 
refused;  if  the  cau<5c  is  insuftlcieiit.  the  rule  Is  made  absolute,  i.e.,  tlie  oppostte  party  is 
bound  to  do  the  thin^  asked,  uthei*wise  he  will  be  liable  to  some  disadv'nutage  or  to 
imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

SULE  OF  FAITH,  the  unmc  given  In  polemical  theology  to  what  is  i*egardcd  as  the 
code  from  which  the  faith  of  Chrisliiins  is  to  be  drawn.  One  of  the  most  vital  of  motlem 
religious  controversies  is  thiit  which  turns  upoft  the  question :  What  is  Ihe  Christian  rule 
of  fuithf'We  can  but  undertake  to  state  tbe  conflicting  views.   The  reformers,  as  a  body. 


written  word,  or  the  Scriptures,  could  safely  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of  fnilh.  If  the 
fathers  could  be  received  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  light  of^ witnesses,  and  fallible  witnesses, 
to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  doctrine  appears  to  be  much  modi- 
fied in  the  English  church  of  tbe  Laudian  period,  and  by  the  successors  of  that  school, 
the  modern  Imctariaiis,  who  admit  the  "consent"  of  tlie  fathers  »s  im  aiilhoiilative 
interpietalion  of  tlic  Scriptures.  Roman  Catholics,  on  tbe  contrary,  while  they  admit 
that  God's  word  aloue  is  the  vule  of  faith,  yet  c(U)tcnd  that  tlie  Scriptures  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  depository-  of  God's  word.  Much  of  our  Z^ord's  teaching  to  his 
apostles  was  not  coumiiltcd  to  writing  in  these  authentic  Scriptures;  and  ns  the  teaching 
fflt  Christ,  wherever  found,  is  God's  worrl.  even  as  much  as  what  is  written  in  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, tliey  hold  that  if  it  be  possible  to  find  such  teaching  elsewhere  thiin  in  the  Bible, 
the  teaching  so  found  is  to  be  held  as  part  of  the  rule  of  faith.  Now  they  hold  that  the 
traditions  oi  the  church,  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees  of  councils, 
the  decretals  of  popes,  are  a  depository  of  Chri.'it's  teaching,  less  accesfible,  it  is  true, 
but  when  unanimous,  not  less  certain  than  the  Scripture  itself:  nod  of  this  certainty  of 
such  unanimous  iaterpretatlon,  they  zegaid  the  church  as  at  all  times  the  authoritative 
expositor. 

Protestants  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  oral  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  and  of 
his  apostles,  or  others  speaking  by  iDsplnUioo ;  but  in  respect  of  the  want  of  any  author- 
itative or  trustworthy  record,  they  deny  that  any  such  teaching,  not  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  of  auy  value  to  us.  As  to  the  rig^t  of  tbe  church  to  expound  author- 
itatively, they  deny  it  altogether 

XVIE  OF  THS  BO  AD.  This  phrase  includes  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 
raovements  of  conveyances  either  on  bind  or  at  sea. — On  land:  drivere  and  riders  keep 
the  side  of  the  road  next  their  left  hand  when  meeting,  and  that  next  their  right  when 
overtaking  and  passing  other  horses  or  conveyances.  The  person  neglecting  this  rule  is 
liable  for  any  damage  tliat  may  happen  through  audi  ueglect.  A  man  riding  against  a 
horse  or  a  convevance  driving  agajDst  another  that  Is  standing  stilt,  is  answerable  forany 
damage  that  may  ensue.— .^f  rni:  vessels  meetuig  from  opposite  dirxsclions  port  thar 
kelnu  and  pass  one  another  on  their  left  sides.  A  vessel  overlaklog  another  shnll  keep 
clear  of  thiit  overtaken.  When  two  sailing-vessels  are  crossing  one  another,  the  one 
that  has  the  wind  on  its  port  (left)  side  has  to  keep  clear  of  that  which  has  the  wind  on 
the  utarboanl  (right)  side,  except  when  the  former  is  elme-liavled,  and  the  latter  free.  If 
they  have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  the  ship  that  is  to  windward  must  keep  clear  of 
tlint  to  lecwnrd.  A  steamer  having  another  on  her  starboard  side  has  to  keep  out  of  its 
way.  Steamers  bare  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Bailing-ships,  and  to  slacken  speed  when 
Hearing  othf'r  vessels.  When  one  vessel  has  to  get  out  of  the  way,  the  other  keeps  her 
course;  but  safety  being  the  first  consideration,  these  rules  are  not  to  he  acted  upou  at 
all  liazanis,  when  their  observance  incurs  obvious  risk  of  danger.  For  further  details 
and  the  rules  regarding  ship's  lights,  see  McCulloch's  Dictionary  ({f  Commeree,  art. 
."Collision." 

'  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
in  England,  in  tliat  two  vehicles  meeting  turn  to  the  right  losteiul  of  to  the  left,  and  it 
has  b^n  held  that  this  rule  does  not  appl^-  to  etiuestriaos  or  foot-travelers.  Moreover,  it 
is  conceded  that  circumstances  may  justify  drivers  in  violating  the  rule,  the  controlling 
principle  being  that  due  care  and  diligence  must  he  used  under  tlie  Bi>ccial  circumstances 
of  each  cose.  In  regard  to  the  course  to  be  punued  at  sea  and  as  to  lights  and  fog- 
Hguals,  see  Navioation,  Laws  as  to  (ante) 
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SninX  OF  THSEB  is  the  tedmical  tenn  for  that  rule  in  arithmetic,  otfaerwise  called 

proportion  (q.  v.),  which  teaches  the  flodineof  a  fourth  cumber  proportional  to  three 
given  nwBtfters.  The  term  "  rule  of  three"  na8  been  iu  use  from  the  commencenient  of 
the  16th  c. ;  and  from  the  great  utility  of  the  operation  in  commercial  transactions,  it 
received,  almost  from  ihe  commencement,  the  name  of  the  Golden  Rule  (q.v.).  To 
the  ordinary  "rule  of  three"  was  added  the  baeJeer  rule,  or  "  rule  of  three  ioverse"  (cor- 
responding to  inverse  or  reciprocal  [q.v.]  proportion),  and  the  "  double  rule  of  three,"  in 
irhich  two  or  more  ratios  are  given  oa  determining  the  number  to  be  found. 

Bim,  a  mountainous  island  of  Argyleshire,  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Inner  Heb- 
rides, 15  m.  n.n.w.  of  Ardnamurchan  Point.  It  is  8  m.  long,  nboiit  7J  m,  broad;  area 
upwards  of  30,000  acres,  only  about  6  per  cent  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  Pop. 
'&1,  163;  '71,  81.  The  Island  is  a  moss  of  high  sliarp-pcakcd  mountains,  rising  in  Ben 
More  to  the  height  of  2,320  feet. 

SUX,  A  kiad  of  spirit  made  by  fermenting  and  distilliag  the  "sweets"  that  accrue 
in  making  sugar  from  f9ane-juic&  The  Bciunmings  from  the  sugar-poDs  give  tlie 
heBt  rum  that  any  particular  plantation  can  produce;  Bcummings  and  molasses,  the 
next  quality;  and  molasses  the  lowest.  Before  fermentation  water  is  added,  till 
the  "set"  or  wort  is  of  the  strength  of  about  12  per  cent  of  sugar;  and  every 
ten  gallons  yields  one  gallon  of  rum,  or  rather  more.  The  flavor  of  rum  depends  mainly 
on  soil  and  climate,  and  is  not  good  where  canes  grow  rankly.  Fine  apples  and  guavas 
are  at  times  tltrown  into  the  still,  but  on  the  great  scale,  no  attempt  is  made  to  innuence 
flavor  artiflciullv.  The  flnet^t-flavored  rums  aie  produced  by  the  old-fashioned  small 
stills.  The  moaem  stills,  which  produce  a  strong  spirit  at  one  operation,  are  ucfaTor< 
aUe  to  flavor.  The  color  of  rum  is  Imparted  after  distillation  by  adding  a  certnia  pro- 
portion {varying  with  the  varying  taste  of  the  market)  of  caramel,  or  sugar  melted  with- 
out water,  and  thus  sli<!htly  charred.  Rum  Is  greatly  improved  by  age,  and  old  rum  is 
often  very  highly  prized;  at  a  sale  in  Carlisle  m  1865,  rum  known  to  bo  140  years  old 
sold  for  three  guineas  per  bottle.  It  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  colonial  prod- 
uce: the  quantity  imported  into  Britain  in  1875  was  S,815,681  gallons  (home  consump- 
tion, 5,361,486).  valued  at  £1,014,456.    Rum  is  distilled  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

BtT'KA,  a  small  t.  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  S5  m.  n.w.  of 
Belgrade.   Tlie  ehitif  industry  is  wine-culture,  and  the  rearing  of  horses.    Pop.  '69,  7,771. 
BUHA  NIA.   See  Rohajoa  and  Moldavia. 

KVHFOIU),  Bknjamin  Thompson,  Count,  an  American  inventor,  was  b.  at  Wobum, 
'il&sa.,  Mar.  26.  1753.  Having  received  tlio  rtidiments  of  education  ot  a  common 
school,  lie  entered  a  merchant's  office  at  Salem,  at  the  age  of  13.  and  got  his  living  as  a 
clerk  and  school  teacher,  while  he  studied  medicine  and  physics.  In  1770  he  was 
engaged  as  teaclier  of  an  academy  at  Rumford,  now  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhtre;  and  in  1773  married  a  rich  widow  of  that  place,  and  was  made  maj.  of  militia 
hy  the  English  governor.  The  jealousy  of  oflScers  over  whom  he  had  been  promoted, 
and  charges  of  disaffection  to  the  royal  cause,  at  this  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  revolution,  drove  him  from  Rumford  to  Boston,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  gen.  Howe;  and  when  gen.Woshington  compelled  the  surrender  of  Boston,  Thomp- 
son was  sent  to  England  as  bearer  of  dispatches.  In  London  he  bo  won  the  favor  of  tlie 
government  by  his  ioteltigence  as  to  be  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  colo- 
nial office.  Cni  a  change  of  ministry,  however,  ho  returned  to  America,  and  fought  in 
the  royal  cause.  When  it  failed,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  by  whom 
he  was  knigiited;  and  in  17B4  Ue  was  settled  at  Munich  as  aid-de-carap  and  ctiamber- 
lain  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  this  post  he  exhibited  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  the 
fertility  of  his  invention.  He  reorganized  the  army  and  improved  its  tactics.  In  1790 
he  suppressed  beggary  throughout  the  kingdom,  took  measures  for  improving  the  breeds 
of  boraes  and  cattle,  and  laid  out  a  park  for  Munich.  He  rapidly  rose  to  the  nfllces  of 
maj.gen.,  councilor  of  state,  Ueut.gen.,  minister  of  war,  and  was  created  count  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  when  he  chose  Rumford,  where  his  fortunes  had  begun,  as  his 
titular  dcs^ation.  In  1795  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  atten- 
tion, &od  finding  that  his  opinion  was  souglit  after  on  technological  subjects,  he  pub- 
lislied  tbe  results  of  his  experience  and  the  records  of  his  labors  in  Bavaria.  Having 
long  and  carefully  Studied  the  phenomena  of  heat,  he  set  himself  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  smoky  chtnineys,  which  were  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  at  that  time  in  England; 
and  discovered  tlie  principles  upon  which  flreplaces  and  cliimneys  have  since  lieen  con- 
structed. Other  coses  in  which  greater  economy  of  the  application  or  production  of 
heat  could  be  obtained,  as  cooking-ninges,  stoves,  etc.,  engaged  much  of  nis  attention. 
On  his  return  to  Bavaria  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
soon  after,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tbe  court  of  St.  James;  but  the  British  govern- 
ment, bolding  to  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  aJlegiance,  refused  to  recognize  him' in  that 
capacity.  He  declined  an  invitation  to  revisit  America,  where  he  was  greatly  admired, 
in  spite  of  his  loyalty.  He  finally  settled  in  Paris;  devoted  himself  to  improvements  in 
artillery  and  illumination;  founded  s  professorsliip  in  Harvard  college,  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  arte  of  living ;  married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier ;  and  died  at  Auteuil, 
near  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1814,  after  mtiking  many  important  bequests  to  the  royal  sodety  of. 
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London,  tlie  American  academy  ot  BCienccB,  and  Eburrard  univerdtT.  SeeMmtoir'bj 

EUU  (1876). 

"SLTJ'KILI.    See  IlODMELIA. 

SUXIKAHTIAi'in  the  zoological  system  of  Cuvier,  and  of  almost  all  recent  natural- 
ists, the  name  given  to  an  order  of  mammalia  culled  peem-a  by  LinnseuB,  an  extremely 
wcll-UeQned  mitural  order,  among  the  individuals  of  which  the  habit  of  ruminaUon  or 
chen'iug  the  cud  ia  universal  and  altnogt  peculiar.  The-ruminantiu  are  ail  strictly  and 
cxcluaively  herbivorous,  and  exbil»t  a  ^reat  nmilarity  of  structure.  They  have  no 
iucisoni  iu  the  upper  jaw,  the  front  of  which  is  occupiea  by  a  callous  pad.  "  The  grass 
u  collected  and  rolled  together  by  means  of  the  long  and  movable  tongue;  it  is  firmly 
licid  between  the  lower  cutting  teeth  ood  tlie  pad,  the  cartilaginous  upjw  lip  assisting 
iu  this;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  uoddiug  motion  of  the  head,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  ia 
cither  torn  or  cut  off,  or  partly  both  torn  or  cut." — Youatt.  ■  In  the  lower  jaw  there 
generally  appear  to  be  eight  incisors;  but  the  two  outer  are  more  properly  to  be  r^arded 
as  canines,  and  in  the  catneiida  they  assume  the  ordinary  canine  form.  Some  of  the 
rumlnantia  have  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  some  are  destitute  of  them.  In  front 
of  the  molar  teeth  there  U  a  long  vacant  space  in  ImUi  jaws.  Tlie  molars  are  six  on 
each  side  ia  each  jaw;  their  surface  exhibits  cre8cea^8hBped  ridges  of  enamel.  The 
head  is  elongated,  the  neck  is  alwiiys  of  considerable  length,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  liead,  and  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  as  well  as  of  sight,  are  extremely 
acute.  The  head  is  in  mimy  ruminuutia  armed  with  horns,  which  in  some  are  found  in 
both  sexes,  iu  some  only  in  the  mnlc,  whilst  in  others  they  are  wholly  wanting;  and  the 
absence  of  them  characterizes  varieties  of  some  species,  as  the  sheep  aud  ox,  in  whidi 
thev  are  ordinarily  present  The  boma  differ  very  much  In  different  families,  eren  in 
their  strncturo,  some  being  hollow  (true  hariu),  some  solid  (antten).  All  the  four  limbs 
arc  terminated  by  two  large  toes,  which  are  hoofed.  Behind  the  hoof  are  always  two 
small  spura,  rudimentary  loos.  Tlie  metacarpal  and  the  metatarsal  bones  are  united  into 
one,  called  the  cannon  bone.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  and  the  spinal  column  is  very 
flexible.  Tlie  brain  of  the  ruminantia  is  small,  and  tliey  do  not  exhibit  much  intelli- 
gence; nor  are  they  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  instincts;  and  though  easily  tamed, 
they  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  kind  of  training  or  education.  Very  few,  however, 
of  the  numerous  species  of  injminantia  have  been  truly  domesticated,  and  probably  much 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  this  way. 

The  ruminantia  are  generally  gregnrious;  they  are  distributed  over  almost  the  whole 
world;  but  none  are  natives  of  AuMrulia.  Thev  are  found  both  In  the  warmest  and  the 
coldest  regions.  The  flesh  of  all  the  ruminantia  is  fit  to  be  used  for  liuman  food;  the 
fat  (tallovn  Imrdcns  more  on  cooling  than  the  fat  of  other  animals,  and  even  becomes 
brittle.  The  fat,  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  liair,  bones,  eutxalls,  blood,  and  almost  all  parts  are 
useful  to  man. 

The  mtestlnes  are  long  In  all  the  ruminantia.  The  ceecum  is  also  long.  The  complex 
stomach,  adapted  to  rumination,  requires  a  more  particular  description.  The  stomach 
consists  of  four  distinct  bags  or  cavities.  The  first  of  th«se,  into  wiiich  the  gullet  or 
esophagus  enters,  is.  In  the  mature  animal,  by  far  the  largest,  and  is  called  the  pauneA 
(Lat.  rumen).  Into  this  the  chief  part  of  the  food  passes.  It  is  lined  with  a  thick  mem- 
brane, presenting  numerous  prominent  hard  papillae,  secreting  a  fluid  in  which  the  food 
is  soaked.  The  second  cavity  is  the  honeg-eomh  bag  (Lat.  retteulum),  so  called  from  its 
liein^  internally  covered  with  a  net-woric  of  cells,  like  those  of  a  honey-comb.  In  Scot- 
land It  is  known  as  the  king's  /wod.  This  second  cavity,  or  stomacli,  has  also  a  direct 
communication  with  the  esophagus,  and  fluids  seem  in  general  to  pass  immediately  inio 
it,  but  sometime  or  partly  also  into  the  other  cavities;  and  it  Is  here  that  the  celts  for 
retaining  water  are  chiefly  found  in  the  camel.  The  third  cavity,  or  stomach,  is  the 
manyplies  (Lat.  pmltenum),  so  called  because  its  lining  membrane  forms  many  deep 
folds,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  beset  with  small  hard  tubercles.  This  also  communi- 
cate-s  directly  witli  the  esnpliagiis,  by  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  it.  The  leaves  of  the 
membrane  seem  to  serve  for  the  absorption  of  superfluous  fluid  from  the  food.  Finally, 
the  food  passes  into  tlie  fourth  cavity,  which  is  of  a  more  elongated  form  than  any  of 
ths  others,  and  is  next  In  size  to  the  flrat.  This  Is  called  the  reed  or  Ten-net  (Lat  aoom- 
atut).  It  may  be  considered  as  the  true  stomach,  homologous— If  any  one  of  the  fotir 
parts  can  be  so  regarded — to  the  simple  stomach  of  mammals  in  general.  It  Is  lined 
with  a  velvety  mucous  membrane  In  longitudinal  folds.  It  is  here  that  the  gastric  juice 
is  secreted.  In  young  animals  it  is  the  largest  of  the  four  cavities,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  pass  from  milk  to  crude  vegetable  fowl  that  the  paunch  becomes  enlaced,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  complex  stomach  come  fully  into  use.  It  seems  to  be  by  a  power  of 
what  may  be  called  instinctive  volition  that  the  animal  directs  what  passes  t^rouirh  the 
gnllet  into  the  first  cavity,  the  second,  or  even  the  third.  It  lias  been  found  by  M. 
Flourens,  who  made  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  that  the  food  consumed  by 
ruminants  passed  chiefly  into  the  first  cavity,  but  part  of  it  also  at  once  into  the  second, 
and  even,  when  it  was  given  in  a  mashed  or  in  a  much  comminuted  state,  into  the  third. 

The  particular  means  by  which  hastily  swallowed  food  is  brought  from  the  paunch, 
formed  into  pellets  at  the  base  of  the  esophagus,  and  brought  up  into  the  moutli  for 
rumination,  or  second  and  more  thorough  mastication,  are  not  yet  very  thoroiudily 
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understood,  notwitbstanding  the  paUent  iDTestig&tioos  of  M.  Flourciu.  lie  ascribes  the 
formatioD  of  the  pellets,  bowerer,  to  the  action  of  the  muscular  duct  wbfcli  connects  the 
esophagus  with  the  second  and  third  stomacbs,  and  the  power  wliich  the  animal  has  of 
closing  or  opening  nt  will  the  orifices  of  these  canties. 

Chewiitg  of  the  cud  is  very  generally  performed  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  and  evidently 
affords  great  pleasure  to  tlie  animal. 

The  ruminantia  are  arranged  by  naturalists  in  sevea  families,  nil  very  natural — 
eumelidas  (sec  Camel),  moaeJU^  (see  Muse),  cenmla  (see  Deer),  eatnelopardidm  (see 
Giraffe),  anti'opida  (see  Astelofb),  bovidm  (q.v.),  and  ea^tida  (q.v.).  The  most  Impor- 
tant genera  and  species  are  separately  noticed. 

KUMF  FABLIAKEKT.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  condemnati<Hi  of  Charit-s  I.,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ou  Di*c.  6,  1648,  sent  two  regiments,  under  the  command  of  col.  Pride,  to 
coerce  the  house  of  commons.  Forty-one  members  of  the  "long  parlinmciit"  who  were 
favorable  to  accommodation  were  imprisoned  in  a  lower  room  of  the  house,  160  were 
ordered  to  go  home,  and  on)^  60  of  the  moso.  violent  of  the  independents  were  admitted. 
Tlic  clearance  was  called  Pitde'a  purge,  and  the  privile^d  memliers  ever  afterward  passed 
hy  the  name  of  the  ramp,  forming,  as  it  were,  tlie  fag-end  of  the  *'  long  parliament.'  ThiK 
OKsemhly,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  brought  idwut  ihe  armi^ment,  trial,  and  con- 
dciuuation  of  Cliarlea  I.  Five  years  later  the  "rumppiiiii.  myiii,"  forgelting  that  it  was 
but  the  crealure  uf  the  army,  attcmptetl  to  matte  a  stand  a:  ai  certain  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers.  The  result  was  that  Cromwell  tilKti  tnu  hou.se  with  armed  men; 
the  Bpeaker  was  pulled  out  of  the  chair,  the  mace  tatcvu  from  liie  table,  tlic  room  cleared, 
the  door  locked,  aud  the  parliament  declared  to  be  dii^solvcd.  Supreme  in  the  three 
kiugdoms,  Cromwell  convoked  an  assembly  which  assumed  the  title  of  pariiament,  and 
acquired  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  members,  a  leather-seller,  colled 
Pniisegod  Barebooes,  the  name  of  the  £areboru:$  parliament.  The  Barebones  parliament, 
after  subsiBtiug  five  mouths,  was  dissolved,  and  Cromwell,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector, convoked  two  parliaments,  and  dissolved  them  for  refusing  to  sanction  bis 
measures.  Ou  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  and  Richard's  succession  to  the  protectorate, 
the  military  mnlcoutents,  coalescing  with  the  independents  in  Richard's  parliament, 
declared  the  expul^ou  of  the  nunp  illegal,  and  restored  that  assembly  to  its  functions. 
With  the  revival  of  the  rump,  its  quarr^  with  the  army  revived ;  and  tlie  troops,  again 
surrounding  Westminster  hall,  expelled  it  on  Oct.  30,  1650,  a  provi^onal  government  of 
officers  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  the  general  diaratisfaction  liaving  led  to 
a  coalition  between  the  Presbyterians  and  royuHsts,  the  arm^,  unable  to  carry  ou  the 

government,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  once  more  restonng  the  rump,  which  had 
een  twice  ignomiuiously  expelled.  The  advance  of  Monk,  however,  with  the  army  of 
Scotland  led  to  a  general  cr\-  throughout  the  country  for  a  free  parliament.  A  number 
of  the  memlwrs  who  hitd  fjeen  excluded  by  Pride  s  purge  reappearing  in  the  house, 
placed  the  independents  in  the  minority;  and  on  Mar.  16, 1660,  the  despised  and  derided 
Tump  at  last  solemnly  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the 
rump  parliament  were  Vane  and  Hazlerig.  - 

RtntSEY,  James,  1748-02;  b.  Md.;  studied  mechanics  and  machinery,  and  became 
an  inventor.  In  1784,  23  years  before  Fulton  built  the  Clermont,  Rumsey  exhibited  on 
the  Potomac,  iu  the  presence  of  Wa^tngton,  a  boat  propelled  by  machinery.  In  1786 
he  exhibited  a  boat  in  which  a  pump  worked  by  steam-power  drove  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  stern,  and  thus  furnished  the  motive- power.  A  society  was  formed  to  aid  his 
project,  of  which  Franklin  was  a  memlicr.  He  visited  and  gave  exhibitions  in  England, 
and  obtained  patents  for  his  invention  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France.  His  death 
occurred  while  he  was  preparing  for  further  experiments.  He  also  made  improvements 
in  mill  machinery,  and  in  1788  published  a  Shm-t  Treatite  on  tjie  Application  of  Steam. 

Bine  KHS1TB,  a  liqueur  in  which  the  alcoholic  base  is  rum,  and  the  other  mnterinis  are 
sugar,  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  the  rind  of  tliese  fruits  added  to  give  flavor.  Almast 
every  maker  has  his  own  receipt,  and  much  credit  is  assumed  by  each  for  his  own 
special  mixture. 

SITVCOBK,  a  thriving  market  and  manufncturing  t.  and  river-port  of  Cheshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool.  'There  is  a  station  of  the  Northwestern 
railway  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  tlie  river,  and  the  town  is  the  terminus  for  the  Bridge- 
water  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  canals.  It  is  a  free  port,  has  a  custom-house,  and  con- 
tains iron-fuundries,  soap  and  chemical  works,  ship-building  yards,  etc.;  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  collieries,  and  slate  and  freestone  quarries.  Large  quantities  of  freestone 
are  shipped  for  distant  ports.  In  1864,4.566  vessels,  of  2^,000  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.    Pop.  '51.  8.049;  '61,  10.434;  '71.  13,448. 

BU'NEBBRG.  Johamw  Litdwio.  1804r-77;  b.  Finland;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Abo;  in  1843  appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  the  gymnasium  of  Bom).  His 
writings  are  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  mainly  lyrical,  though  his  drama  Xungame 
Pa  Snlamis  (186S)  is  a  work  of  merit.  His  idyls  and  vernned  stories  are  popular 
throughout  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  His  most  famous  wotk  Is  ^nnrik  SloU 
Signer  (1844),  ballads  on  the  wtu-  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  ■  ,.  i 
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sum,  the  eariiett  altdubet  in  use  among  the  Tentonte  and  Gkithic  nations  of  north- 
ern Europe.  The  exact  period  of  their  origin  is  not  Icnown.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  T&n,  a  mystery,  whence  rvna,  a  wliispcr,  and  hdr&n,  divinatioo ;  'and  the 
ot-iginal  uau  of  these  cuaracters  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpMcs  of  secrecy  and  divi- 
natioo. The  reaemblance  which  some  of  the  runic  charactera  bear  to  the  Fheniciaa 
ntpliabct  and  otliers  derived  from  it,  has  led  to  the  supposiUon  Uiat  Uier  were  first  iulro' 
duoed  by  Plieniciau  merchants  who  traded  with  the  couts  of  Uie  Baltic;  and  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  allowed  lo  poe»>esa  but  a  very  partial  acquaintance  with  them, 
the  pricstH  systematized  them  and  retained  a  full  knowledge  of  tliem  Id  their  own  hands, 
no  doubt  fliiaiag  them  useful  in  establishing  a  reputjition  for  superior  power  and  intelli- 
gence. Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  agree  in  ascribing  the  invention  of 
runic  writing  to  Odin  or  Wmfln.  The  countries  in  which  tracee  of  the  use  of  runes 
exist  include  Deamiirtc,  Norway,  Sweden.  Iceland,  Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  S^in; 
and  they  are  found  engraved  on  rocks,  crosses,  monumental  stones,  coins,  medals,  rings, 
brooclies,  and  the  hilts  and  blades  of  swords.  Runic  letters  were  also  often  cut  on 
smooth  stichs  called  rCn-ttnftu,  or  m^terious  staves,  and  need  ior  purposes  of  divinsr 
tion.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Uiey  wore  at  any  time  m  the  familiar  use 
in  which  we  And  the  characters  of  a  written  language  In  modem  times,  nor  have  we  aay 
traces  of  their  being  us&d  ia  books  or  on  parcbineuL  We  have  an  cxplanaiion  of  the 
runic  alphatiet  in  various  MSS.  of  the  early  middle  ages,  prior  to  the  time  when  runes 
had  altogether  ceaflod  tn  be  understood. 

The  systems  of  runes  in  use  among  the  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stock 
were  not'  identical,  though  they  have  u  strong  general  family  likencw,  showing  their 
community  of  origin.  Tlie  leltois  are  armngedin  an  order  altogether  distinct  from  that 
of  any  othiir  alphabetical  system,  and  have  a  purely  Teutonic  nomenclRtnre.  Each 
letter  is,  as  in  tlie  Hcbrew-Fhcnictaii,  derived  from  tlie  name  of  some  well-known 
familiar  object,  with  whose  initial  letter  it  com-<)poiid<i.  Kuues  being  associated  in  the 
popular  belief  with  augury  and  diviuiitiun,  were  to  ti  considerable  extent  discouraged  by 
the  early  Christian  priests  and  missiormrtes.  whose  rfToi-ta  were  directed  to  the  supplant- 
ing of  them  by  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  But  it  was  not  easy  suddenly  to  put  a 
slop  to  their  use,  and  we  And  nines  continuing  to  l>e  employed  in  carU'  C'hri.'^tian  inscrip- 
tions. This  was  to  a  remarkable  extent  tlie  case  In  the  Ang]o-&txon  kingdoms  of 
Northumbria,  Mercla,  and  Bast  Anglia,  where  we  have  tiaccs  of  runic  writing  of  dates 
varying  from  the  middle  of  the  Tih  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  Its  continued 
prevalence  in  this  particular  district  has  Ifjcii  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after  the 
death  of  Eilwiii  and  the  Hlght  of  St.  Paiilinu.s  the  restoration  of  Christianity  in  North- 
umhiia  was  effected  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  school,  whose  predecessors  had  adopted 
the  policy,  not,  like  Augustine  and  his  brctlireu,  of  destroying  the  monuments  of  pagan 
antiquity,  but  of  blowing  them  to  remain,  and  consecrating  tltem  1^  marking  them  with 
the  symbols  of  Christianity.    Runes  are  said  to  have  been  laid  aside  In  Sweden  by  the 

J'ear  1001,  and  in  Spain  they  were  ofilcially  condemned  by  the  council  of  Toledo 
D  1115. 

The  different  systems  of  ruuea,  all  accordant  up  to  a  certain  point,  have  been  clashed 
as  the  Auglo-Saxou,  the  German,  and  the  Norse,  each  containing  different  suhurdinale 
varieties.  The  Norse  alphabet  is  generally  considered  the  oldest  and  the  parent  of  the 
rest.  It  has  16  letters  corresponding  to  our  f,  u,  th.  o.  r.  k,  h,  «,  i.  a,  t,  t,  b,  I,  in,  y,  but 
has  no  equivalent  for  various  sounds  which  existed  in  the  language,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sound  of  k  was  used  for^,  dforl,  i  tor  p,  and  u  tnSjf  for  t:  owas  expressed 
by  au,  and  e  by  ni,  i.  or  ia;  and  the  same  letter  otherwise  was  made  to  serve  for  more 
than  one  souua.  Other  cxjicdienLs  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  tn  be  employed  to  obvi- 
ate the  deficiency  of  the  system,  as  the  addition  of  dots  and  the  adoption  of  new  charac- 
ters. But  the  runic  system  received  a  fuller  development  among  the  Germans  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  pBrticnlariy  the  latter,  wliosc  alphabet  was  extended  to  no  fewer  than  40 
characlcrs,  iu  whicli  seem  to  have  been  embraced,  more  nearly  than  in  any  modern  alpha- 
bets, the  actual  soundaof  a  language.  Till  recently  tlic  Norse  runes  bad  been  most  stuped; 
but  of  \ate  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  Income  the  subject  of  considerable  attention.  The 
table  on  the  opposite  page  exhibits  the  best-known  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  German, 
and  Norse  runic  alphabets,  with  the  names  and  the  power  of  the  several  letters.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  runes,  as  here  given,  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  MS.  authorities,  the 
moat  complete  containing  forty  characters,  while  some  only  extend  as  far  ns  the  twenty- 
lifth  or  twenty-eighth  letter.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  power  of  somecf  the  later  letters 
is  thoroughly  known,  and  they  arc  without  any  equivalents  in  the  Norse  ninic  system. 
The  German  runes  are  given  from  a  MS.  in  the  conventual  library  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzer- 
land. Though  the  various  runic  alphabets  are  not  alike  copious,  tlie  same  order  of  suc- 
cession among  the  letters  is  preserved,  excepting  that,  in  the  Norse  alphabet,  lavffr  pre- 
(wdus  madr,  although  wc  have  placed  Ihcm  otherwise,  with  the  view  <>f  exhibiting  the 
coiTespondence  of  Uie  tiiree  systems.  The  number  of  diameters  in  the  Angla-^xon 
alphabet  is  a  multiple  of  the  sacred  number  eight;  and  we  have  the  evidence  both  of  a 
Swedish  brocteatc  containing  twenty-four  characters,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Gall  MS.,  that  there  was  a  recognizca  division  of  tlie  alphabet  into  classes  of  eight  letters 
—a  chisaiflcatlon  whicli  forms  the  basis  of  a  t^stem  of  secret  runes  noticed  in  that  H& 
Of  these  sucret  runes  there  are  several  varieties  specified:  in  parUcular  l^it-rutut  $tad 
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£aff»nna  (of  which  specimens  exist  in  Scandioavia),  consisting  of  groiroa  of  repetitions 
at  the  ditoracter  Ht  w  taffOj  some  stiorter  and  some  longer,  the  number  of  slunter  chaiao* 


AHflLO-SAXOK. 

Gkrman. 

Norsk 

f 

( 

feh 

P  « 

or 

a  (short) 

n 

^  ni 

•ham 

4h 

dam 

^  than 

ot 

fi  (diortt 

oof 

1  0. 

nd 

t 

R 

r>*- 

ridt 

mh 

k 

h 

000 

r  ksaa 

gyfn 

g 

gebn 

r 

« 

P 

buQB 

H 

h 

H 

1- 

a 

\ 

sod 

K  iwA 

1 

is 

i  (abort) 

1 

a» 

1  is 

4 

4 

car 

A  - 

eoh 

«  (long) 

J- 

peorth 

n 
f 

/ 

pord 

r 

wUut 

X 

X 

h 

iigel 

s 

«gi 

U  »i 

T 

tir 

t 

ti 

1*  tvt 

1 

baoro 

b 

a 

boig 

j  burlua 

n 

«b 

«  {short) 

n 

eh 

h 

tDM 

ra 

T  nudr 

r 

1 

r 

Ugu 

f  Isagr 

ing 

ng 

inc 

H 

^ 

d 

H 

*^ 

CBthel 

0  (long) 

Si 

edil 

•0 

•  (Tvng) 

M 

An 

MO 

•  (short) 

•SO 

7 

T 

ear 

•u 

r 

der 

* 

ioc 

io 

/if 

^nsoiD 

4 

esLj 

» 

■tM 

ft 

ii«K 

7 

• 

% 

mil 

[XI 

1 

tsTsin  each  group  denoting  the  class  to  which  the  letter  intended  to  be  Indicated  bdonged; 
tae  number  of  longer  ones,  its  portion  in  the  class.  S.  JBaheU-runa,  whqte'ttuvl^te  are 
Indicated  by  chancten  with  branching  stems,  the  branches  to  tfii'ttfH  aUUgr^Nrm*, 
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GICBG^D  HEOSUM  SAWLUM. 

Or  in  modem  Englisli : 

This  memorial 
Hwfftred  set 

and  carv«d  this  monnineat 


and  those  to  the  right  the  position  In  that  class.  There  U  an  inscription  m  secret  nines 
of  this  description  at  Hackoess  in  Yorkshire.  8.  Baf-ratia,  in  which  the  ckas  is  indi- 
cated l>y  poiQis  placed  above,  and  the  position  in  the  class  by  points  below,  or  the 
reverse. 

The  best  known  inscrlptioas  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  are  those  on  two  grave- 
stones at  Hartlepool  In  Northumberland,  on  a  cross  at  BewcasUe  in  Oumberland.  and  on 
another  cross  at  Kuthwell  in  Dumfriessliire.  The  inscription  on  the  w.  side  of  Bewcastle 
cross,  wliicli  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  is  a  memorial  of  Aicfrid,  son 
of  Oswiu,  who  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  in  the  7th  century. 

It  has  beea  thus  dedpheired  Into  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  the  period: 

iKi.  I  uft  M  +         SIGBECUN  '  • 

irlnhlAR  n  '^♦V  SETT^  HW^TRED 

fFlMIMJn  "^^'^  CYNING  ALCFRID^ 

I'MWPii)  pray  for  their  loulg. 

F  r      KM  rl  r  A'  Tlie  inscription  on  the  Ruthwell  croM,  after  being  long  a 

MMi-  W  LiM      pw^zle  to  antiquaries,  was  firet  deciphered  iii  1838  by  Mr.  Jtflin 
I  I  fT  r  n  Hi  I      M.  licmble,  an  emineut  Anclo  Saxon  scholai'.    It  is  written 
alternately  down  one  side  of  the  stone  and  up  nnotlier,  and 
contiiius  A  portion  of  n  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  crucifixion.  , 
Mr.  Kemble's  iulerprclatloii  received  a  very  sHlisfaclory  con- 
jtaoM.  flrmation  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  complete  copy  of  the  same 

poem  in  a  MS.  volume  of  Ang^Saxon  Iiomtliett  atVcrcclli. 
Mr,  D.  H.  Haigh,  whose  researches  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  runes,  has  endeavored  to  set  up  for  them  a  claim  of  priority  over  the  Norse 
cliariicters.  Instead  of  considering  the  ndditiumd  Anglo-Saxon  letteis  as  a  development 
of  the  Norse  system,  he  looks  on  the  Norse  alplmlict  of  sixteen  letters  as  iin  nl)ridgment 
of  an  earlier  system,  and  finds  occasional  trncca  of  the  existence  of  the  discanieil  charac- 
ters in  the  earliest  Norse  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  lut-rvna  and  llakalrunn. 
where  the  letters  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  groups  of  «gfat 

Tlic  Scandinavian  kingdoms  contain  numerous  runic  monuments,  some  of  Ihcm  writ- 
ten houttropliedon,  or  with  the  lines  beginning  alternately  from  the  right  and  left ;  and 
there  are  many  interesting  inscriptions  on  Swedish  gold  bracteates.  generally  having 
reference  to  some  design  which  tliey  accompany.  The  Celtic  races,  from  tlieir  connec- 
tion with  the  Scandina villus,  became  acquainted  with  their  alphabet,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  writing  their  own  langua^;  and  hence  we  have  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  runic  inscriptions,  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  the  Norse 
clwracter,  with,  however,  n  few  peculiMities  of  their  own.  Some  of  the  most  perfect 
runic  inscriptions  are  in  Han;  others  of  a  similar  description  exist  at  Holy  island,  in 
Lamlash  bay,  Arrau,  and  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  same  cliaracter  on  a  remarkable 
brooch  dii»  up  at  Hunterston,  in  Ayi^ire.  Dr.  D.Wilson  considers  that  the  Celtic  pop- 
ulation of  Scotland  were  as  familiar  with  Norse  as  the  Northumbrians  with  Saxon  runes. 

We  sometimes  find  the  Norse  runes  used  to  denote  numerals;  in  which  case  the  six- 
teen clianicters  stand  for  the  numbers  from  1  to  16;  ar  combined  with  tavgr  stands  for 
17.  double  madr  for  18.  and  double  tyr  for  19.  Two  or  more  letters  are  used  to  express 
higher  numbers,  as  vr  ur,  20;  tJmrs  Viurs  ot,  84, 

See  Pknta's  essay.  On  the  Runie  or  Seandinavian  Langvage;  W.  C.  Grimm,  Ufber 
DeuUeJie  Runen;  ArtJuKologia,  vol.  28;  Halgh's  Avglo-Saxon  Conquest  of  Britain;  Dr.  D. 
Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annnv  of  Scotland;  the  Danish  works  of  Worsaae  and  Wimmer. 

The  term  Runic  Knotwork  is  often  applied  loosely  and  inaccurately  to  a  kind  of 
interlaced  ornanientatron  to  be  seen  in  M88.  and  on  monnments  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Nor- 
man, Sciindinnvian.  Scoto-Iri^,  and  Pictish  origin,  from  the  6lh  to  the  12th  century. 


ditc'd  rturiui:  the  rains.  Indigo,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  there  are  numerous  large 
fitctDries  in  the  district,  is  the  great  article  of  export. 

SIKGH,  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab  Oronerally  described  by  English  writers 
as  the  king  of  lyihore),  was  b.  at  Gugamnwalla,  Nov.  2,  1780.  His  fatncr,  Mnfaa-Singh. 
was  sirdar  cf  Kukur-Chukenti,  one  of  tlie  twelve  missouls  or  military  organizations  of 
tbo  Sikhs,  aud  died  when  Runjcct-Kngh  was  about  12  years  (^^„|f9^^|i1^^5^^CH^^""'^ 
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and  a  well-regulated  gOTemment.  His  widow  took  char^  of  the  administration,  and 
uUumpted  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  render  her  son  eneminate,  but  Runjeet-Siogb's 
character  was  not  capable  of  being  weakened  by  such  treatment.  When  about  17  years 
old  his  mother  died  suddenly  (poisoned,  as  it  is  reported,  by  her  son),  and  he  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  government.  Bunjeet-SingLi  now  showed  himself  to  be  a  prince  of 
overwhelming  ambition,  and  capable  of  attaining  his  object  either  by  policj'  and  address, 
or  by  force,  la  1799,  having  rendered  important  service  as  an  ally  to  ^mBn  Shah  of 
Afghanistan,  who  had  invaded  the  Punjab,  he  received  from  tliat  monarch  liberty  to  take 
possession  of  Laliore,  which  he  accordingly  did.  and  held  it,  despite  the  utmost  ^orts 
of  his  brother  sirdars.  To  these  quarrelsome  neighbors  he  next  turned  bis  attention,  and 
succeeded  in  subduing  some  and  rendering  others  tributary,  so  that  by  1809  he  had 
greatly  reduced  their  number.  His  successes  having  altirmed  the  Sikh  chiefs,  situated 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  they  besought  the  goveruor-general's  inierference, 
and  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  caine  into  collision  with  the  British. 
Arrangements  were  amicably  made,  and  Biitaia  gave  up  all  pretension  to  interference 
north  of  the  Sutlej,  on  condition  that  that  boundary  should  be  carefully  respected.  Run^ 
jeet-Singh,  thus  fi-eed  from  the  OTiIy  danger  lie  feared,  pursued  his  scliemea'of  aggran- 
dizement; and  in  1813,  having  compellea  all  but  three  of  the  Punjab  sirdars  to  resign 
their  autliority,  lie  organized  the  whole  under  one  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  himself 
ri^ah.  His  army  had  for  several  years  previously  been  organized  and  disciplined 
according  to  the  European  fashion  by  English  offlcera  who  had  entered  his  service,  so 
that  the  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  of  the  neighboring  states  had  not  a  chance  of  suc- 
cessfully opposing  bim.  About  this  time  his  capital  was  resorted  to  by  two  of  the  dis- 
possessed rulers  of  Afghanistan,  one  of  whom,  Shah-Sujah,  was  the  possessor  of  the 
celebrated  Kok-i-nAr  (q.v.),  which  prize  Runjeet-Singh  eagerly  coveted,  and  at  last 
obtained  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  in  recovering  the  throne  or  Cabul.  In  1818  Run- 
jeet-Singh obtained  possession  of  Attock,  took  >ffl]tan  by  storm  in  1817,  and  in  1819 
annexcti  Cashmere,  assuming  after  these  exploits  the  title  of  muharajali.  In  1822  he 
took  into  his  service  Allard  and  Ventura,  IWo  French  officers  who  formerly  served  under 
Napoleon,  and  by  their  aid  he  finished  the  reconstruction  of  his  army,  with  the  view  of 
extending  his  dominion  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he 
wrested  (1829)  from  the  Afghans  the  provin**  of  Pesliawur.  He  had  now  an  extensive 
territory,  peopled  by  more  than  2O,0O0,0OU,  and  a  well-trained  army  of  70,000  men,  of 
whom  36.000  were  infantry,  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  this  numerous  host  was 
employed  for  several  years  in  desultoiy  wars  with  tlie  Afghans.  Between  him  and  the 
British  there  was  always  a  mutual  distrust,  dis.sembic(i  by  the  show  of  extreme  cordial- 
ity; but  as  both  parties  scrupulously  abstained  from  any  cause  of  offense,  pacific  rela- 
tions were  never  interrupted.  Id  1836  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Afghans, 
bnt  this  reverse  seems  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  have  affected  the  stability  of  his 
rule,  even  in  the  most  recently  acquh'ed  distncts;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  long  reign 
was  not  disturbed  by  a  single  revolt.  He  died  June  37,  1H39.  Runieet-Singh  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  eastern  history;  in  person  he  was  short  and  slight;  his 
countenance,  deeply  marked  with  small-pox  (which  had  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of 
one  eye),  was,  however,  expressive  of  strong  determination,  to  which  the  calm  of  his 
brilliant  dark  eye  lent  additional  effect.  He  was  totally  uneducated;  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  yet  the  indefatigable  energy  of  his  administration,  and  his  clemency  and 
moderation  (rare  qualities  in  an  Asiatic  despot),  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  east.  See 
EoffUah  (^eiopadia;  Cuvllier-Fleury,  Ifota  Sitforiquea  sur  U  OeaSrat  ARard;  Bevae 
Bntannique,  vola.  x..  xtti..  xxiii.,  and  xxvil. 

RUNKtE,  John  Danirl,  ph.d.,  i.l.d.,  b.  New  York,  1889;  stndled  and  taught 

school,  and  entered  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  Cambridge,  1848;  wan  employed, 
1849,  as  assistant  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  American  Bphfima'i«  and  Nautical  Afmmuic; 
graduated  from  the  scientific  school,  1851.  He  published  valuable  astronomical  tables 
in  the  SmiUttonian  Gontribuiiom.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Mathfmntienl  Monthly, 
which  he  edited  in  1859-61.  In  1865  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  analytic 
mechanics  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology,  Boston;  was  acting  president, 
1868,  and  president  1870. 

RUNNELS,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Texas;  drained  by  the  Colorado  and  Red  Fork  rivers; 
1000  sq.m;  in  the  census  of  1870  returned  as  having' no  pop.;  in '80,  980— 380  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  18  colored.    Tliere  is  some  stock-raising.    Co.  seat,  Runnels. 

SVnXB  {Jlagdlum,  a  whip),  in  botany,  is  a  long  slender  brandi  proceeding  from  a 
lateral  bud  of  a  hertMceous  plant  with  very  siiort  axis,  or  in  popular  language,  without 
stem.  It  extends  along  the  ground,  and  produces  buds  as  it  proceeds,  which  often  take 
root  and  form  new  plants.  Strawberries  afford  a  familiar  example.  Another  is  foimd 
in  potentiUa  ansenna.    Runners  are  common  in  the  genus  ranunculu$. 

BUBNEKS.    See  Eidnet  Bean. 

BtTBRlKEDE,  a  long  stretch  of  green  meadow,  lying  along  the  riglit  bank  of  the 
Thames,  from  which  it  is  partly  concealed  by  plantations  of  willows,  20  m.  w.8.w.  of 
London.  It  is  proposed  to  derive  tlie  name  from  tiie  Sax.  rhyiiet,  water-brooks,  whlcti 
abound  in  tliese  meadows;  others  suppose  the  word  to  be  runninjpnftirfj-referrinK  to  the 
borsc-raccB  wliich  appear  to  have  been  held  here  from  tim^iilmfB^Btoifl^p^^trLich 
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still  take  place  in  the  month  of  August.  Ruunimcdc  is  of  great  historical  interest,  from 
the  (act  that  Magna  Chartu  wua  t>igned  by  king  Jolin,  June  IS,  1215,  cither  on  tiiia 
meadow,  or  on  Chiirter  island,  lying  a  short  distance  off  the  shore,  llie  great  charter 
itself  prufcsflos  to  have  been  slgaed permanam  noiAraminpraU>quodvocaturRunnimede. 
See  Maona  Charta. 

BUHBIO  LAHD8,  a  peculiar  Epccies  of  property  known  in  Scotland,  by  which  alter- 
nate ridges  of  land  belong  to  two  indivijuuls  respectively.  Tlie  origin  of  holding  lands 
in  this  way  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  practice  of  common  defense  and  wuicliiug, 
and  the  cuiumoQ  plowing  and  laboring  necessary  or  natural  in  the  occupation  of  burj^ 
acres  and  lauds  near  towns.  Each  party  is  absolute  proprietor  of  his  own  ridge;  but 
owing  to  the  obatmctiou  often  caused  to  agricultural  improvement,  a  mode  of  cumpul- 
Bory  diviyion  or  allotmeut  of  the  lands  was  introduced  by  statute  in  1695.  This 
remedy,  however,  does  not  apply  to  burgU  acres,  or  to  patches  of  land  less  than  four 
acres  in  extent. 

.  SUP£E'  is  tlie  name  of  a  silver  coin  current  in  India,  of  the  value  of  2b.  English. 
The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  r&pya,  from  rSipa,  3hai>e,  fonn,  meauiug, 
according  to  Pfin'iui,  a  eoiu — not  necessarily  of  silver—on  wliich  the  shape  of  a  man, 
accwdiue  to  the  KAs'ikA  commentary  on  this  grammarian,  is  struck ;  and  if  this  ellipais  of 
the  word  man  is  correct,  as  it  very  probably  is,  the  word  rupee  would  be  of  great 
numismntlc  interest,  iuasmucli  as  it  would  jprove  that  even  as  early  as  at  the  time  <»  the 
grammarian  PAii'iui  (q.r.)  coiOB  exist<d  with  a  hvman  figure  impressed  on  them.  The 
coin  bearing  Uie  name  of  rupee  was  first  struck  by  uiir  Shah,  and  was  adopted  by 
Akbar  and  his  successors;  it  was  of  the  weight  of  175  grains  troy,  and  wna  considered 
to  be  pure;  but  in  the  decline  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  ever;-  petty  chief  coined  his 
own  rupee,  varying  in  weight  and  value,  though  usually  bearing  the  ntimc  and  titl»  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  In  the  reigu  of  Shah  Aalam,  a  great  variety  of  coins  bore  his 
name  and  ttie  years  of  his  succtfssion,  until  1778,  when  they  were  suppressed  in  tbe 
territories  subject  to  tbe  East  India  company,  and  a  rupee  was  struck,  called  the  8it>ca 
rupee,  with  an  inscription  on  il,  which,  translated,  runs:  "  The  king,  Shp.h  Aalam,  the 
defender  of  tlie  faith  of  Mohammed,  the  shadow  of  the  grace  of  God,  has  struck  this 
coin,  to  be  current  through  the  seven  climes;"  and  on  the  reverse:  "  Struck  iit  Murshida- 
bad,  in  tfae  19th  year  of  the  auspicious  accession."  Though  rupees  were  coined  also  at 
Dacca,  and  finally  ouly  at  Calcutta,  nnd  also  at  various  dates,  the  place  ut  coiniige  (the 
mint  of  Murshidabad)  and  the  date  just  named  (the  19th  of  Shidi  Aaltim's  reign) 
■  remained  uiuUerod,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  money-changers  had 
latroduced,  of  levying  an  arbitrary  rate  of  discount  on  nipecs  of  different  places  of 
coinage  and  of  previous  dates,  without  reference  to  any  actual  diminution  of  weight  by 
wear.  Altbou^  the  Dacca  rupee  wcs  thus  the  actual  medium  of  exchange,  the  cum- 
pany's  accounts  were  for  a  long  time  kept  in  a  different  valuation,  or  that  of  tlie  Chalani, 
or  current  rupee,  100  Sicca  rupees  being  reckoned  ns  equivalent  to  116  Chalani  rupees. 
The  Sicca  rupee  served  also  as  a  unit  of  weight— 80  Sicca  weight  being  equal  to  one  ttr, 
and  40  eers  to  one  man  or  mavnd  —  8S  lbs.  Besides  the  Sicca  rupee,  two  other  nipeea 
were  trurrent  in  the  Bengal  pi-esidency — the  Benares  rupee,  which  ceased  to  be  struck 
in  1819.  and  the  Farakhatmd  rupee.  At  Madras  the  rupee  of  the  Navabs  of  the 
Cainatic,  originally  struck  at  Aroot.  and  at  Bombay  that  <tf  the  Nawabs  of  8urat, 
became  the  currency  of  the  company.  In  1818  the  standard  of  the  Sicca  and  Farak- 
babad  rupees  was  altered,  but  their  intrinsic  value  was  unaffected,  as  they  continued 
to  have  the  same  amount  of  fine  silver.  Other  changes  of  these  coins  took  place — 
of  the  latter  in  1^,  of  the  former  in  1888;  but  in  1885  the  coinage  of  the  com- 
pany  was  entirely  remodeled,  and  a  coin,  thenceforth  termed  the  company's  rupee, 
with  its  proportionate  subdivisions,  was  struck  to  replace  all  the  former  currencies,  being 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  throughout,  and  bearing  inscriptions  in  English,  or  on 
one  face  the  head  and  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  designation  of  the  coin  m  English  and  Persian,  with  the  words  "The 
East  India  Company"  in  English.  The  latter,  of  course,  have  disappeared  aince  India 
has  been  placed  under  the  direct  government  of  tlie  English  crown.  The  weight, 
intrinsic  purity,  and  ralue  of  the  Bntish  currency  of  these  several  ccius  were  till  lately-. 
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But  as  silver  is  subject,,  in  the  .London  mint,  to  a  aeijjniorago  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  tbe 
London  miut  produce  of  the  rupee,  if  of  full  weight  (11  ilwts.  fiue),  should  be  1b.  lid. 
Owing  to  the  depreciatloa  of  silver,  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  fallen;  the  fifcca  rupee  U 
now  quoted  only  at  3s. 

XUFSKT,  Phincb,  the  son  of  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  V.,  and  Elizabeth, 
daugliter  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  bora  in  1619.  In  lft43  he  received  from  his 
uncle,  Charles  I.  of  England,  a  commission  to  command  a  regiment  of  horse  at  Worces- 
ter against  the  parliamenUirians.  The  impetuosity  with  which  lie  cliarged  the  enemy 
there,  and  in  tbe  battle  of  Ed^hill,  would  have  proved  of  greater  use  to  the  royiilists 
had  not  his  rashness  in  pursuing  the  wavering  foe  nearly  counteracted  the.  adTautnges 
which  he  had  already  gained.  Subsequently,  at  Uhalgrove,  Newark,  and  Newbury,  be 
was  more  successful ;  but  his  petulant  disregard  of  orders,  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  tlie 
field  of  battle  at  Marston  moor,  resulfed  in  a  signiil  defeat,  the  consequences  of  which 
hati  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  royalist  party.  His  conduct  at 
Naseby,  and  his  hasty  surrender  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  irritated  the  king,  who  forthwith 
deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  requested  Ijim  to  leave  England  wfthout  delay.  In 
ld48,  however,  be  waa  recalled  and  appointed  to.  the  command  of  the  royal  fleet.  In 
this  new  vocation  he  acquitted  bimselt  with  niuck  daring  and  somewhat  more  caution, 
and  for  three  years  he  kept  his  ships  afloat,  after  escaping  tlie  blockade  in  wbicli  he  had 
been  held  for  a  twelvemonth  oft  the  Iriah  coast  by  the  grcat  parliamentarian  admiral 
Bliike;  but  in  1661  the  hitter  attacked  the  prince's  squadron,  and  burned  or  sunk  most 
of  his  ships.  With  the  few  vessels  still  renininiug  to  him,  Rupert  escaped  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Maurice,  he  led  a  buccaneering  life,  maintain- 
ing himself  and  his  men  by  seizing  upon  English  and  other  merchantmen.  After  a  few- 
years  spent  in  this  manner,  Rupert  managed  to  elude  tlie  vigilance  of  Cromwell's  cap- 
tains,  and  madeeood  his  way  to  France,  where  he  remnincd  till  tlie  restoration  of  his 
cousin,  Charles  O.  Rupert  served  with  distinction  under  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  eon- 
cert  with  the  earl  of  Albermarle,  against  the  Dutch,  and  died  in  1683  in  the  enjoyment 
of  various  offices  and  dignities,  being  a  privj'-councllor,  a  member  of  the  admiinltv, 
governor  of  Windsor  castle,  etc.  The  last  ten  years  of  bisilife  were  spent  in  retirement 
m  the  pursuit  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and  phvsieal  researches,  for  which  he  evinced 
considerable  aptitude.  Although  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  discover  the  ait  of  engniv- 
tag  In  mezzotmto— the  real  Inventor  of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  German,  Von 
Trtgen,  whose  early  woiks  bear  the  dale  of  1642— Rnpcrt  no  doubt  improved  the  mechani- 
cal mode  of  the  art,  which  he  described  and  iltusirated  for  the  royal  society  of  London 
in  1662,  after  he  had  completed  sevenil  interesting  engravings  on  the  new  principle. 
The  glass  bead  known  as  prince  Rupert's  drop  (q.v.)  derives  its  name  from  the  prince. 

BU  PEST'S  LAKD,  so  called  from  prince  Rupert  (q.v.),  who  wa»  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  was  formerly  the  official  designation  of  that  extensive 
tract  which  forms  the  basin  of  Hudson's  b^"  and  strait,  and  is  boiiiidetl  on  the  w.,  s., 
and  n.  by  the  water  sheds  of  the  Arctic.  St.  Lawrence,  and  Atlantic  rivers.  The  western 
boundary  is  from  Deer  lake  to  a  point  a  little  to  tlie  w.  of  the  Red  river  s<  Ml('mfiit  (q.v). 
In  1870  the  territory  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  was  admitted  into  the  dominion 
of  CnoRda.  a  portion  of  Rupert's  laud  falling  within  tne  province  of  Manitoba.  The 
whole  of  the  vast  territory  known  as  Rupert's  Land  slopes  inward  toward  Hudson's  bay, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  navigable  rivers.  The  mountains  of  this  region,  which  are  chiefly 
OD  the  boundaries,  are  of  primitive  rock,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is  densely 
wooded.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate — which  is  notr 
only  of  a  generally  low  temperature,  but  exceedingly  variable  in  summer  and  nulumn— 
the  cereals  and  other  alimentary  plants  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent;  in  fact,  they  are- 
only. planted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trading-posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company 
(q.v.)  and  in  the  agricultural  settlement  on  Red  river,  in  the  8.v.  In  the  n.  the  vege- 
tation and  climate  are  those  of  the  polar  regions.  The  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Rupert's  Land  for  food  and  clothing  Is  on  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  here  most 
abundantly  represented.  Beavers  are  still  found,  and  bears,  otters,  martens,  and  mu»:k- 
rats  are  abundant,  their  skins  forming  the  chief  commercial  product  of  the  country. 
There  are  also  abundance  of  foxes  of  various  colors,  lipors,  wolves.  Canadian  lynxes,  etc. 
Among  the  animals  used  for  food  are  the  wapiti,  reinrteer,  moose,  and  other  species  of 
deer;  uie  musk-ox,  hares,  anil  an  iinmense  variety  of  wood-fowl  and  other  biras.  The- 
numerous  riveraaDd  lakes  are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  The  population,  which  ia- 
scanty,  is  composed  of  Briti^  or  Canadians,  and  aboriginal  tribes. 

XU'FIA  is  a  sranetrhat  severe  form  of  skin  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  flattl^. 
distinct  butta  or  blebs,  containiDfr  a  serous,  purulent,  or  sanious  fluid,  which  become* 
changed  into  thick  scabs.  Several  varieties  of  this  disease  have  been  established  by  der- 
matologists. In  its  simplest  form,  the  blebs  are  not  preceded  by  any  inflammatory 
symptoms,  are  about  an  mch  in  diameter,  and  contain  a  fluid  which  Is  originally  thim 
and  transparent,  but  soon  thickens,  becomes  purulent,  and  dries  into  brown  ragged! 
scabs,  which  arc  elevated  in  tbe  center.  The  scabs  are  easily  separated,  and  leave; 
ulcerated  surfaces,  on  which  several  successive  scabs  ummlLy  for-Ti  before  hetding  ensues. 
In  a  more  severe  form,  known  as  rupia,  promruna,  the  scab  projects  8omu<UL  In^  thsr 
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Rupia  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  Is  nsually  limited  to  the  limbs,  the  loins,  and  the 
nates.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  generally  attacks  persons  debilitated  by  old  age.  inbem- 
penmce,  bad  living,  or  previous  diseases,  especially  small-poz.  scarlatina,  and  syphilis. 
The  general  trcatmeut  consists  maialy  in  the  admlDistration  of  tonics,  such  as  quinia, 
the  mineral  acids,  ale,  wine,  animal  food,  etc.  Some  writers  stron^y  recommend  the 
tincture  of  serpentaria;  and  tlioro  is  no  doubt  that  certain  cases  which  will  not  yield  to 
tonics,  rapidly  improve  when  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  local  U^atmeat 
consists  in  punctunng  the  blebs  as  soon  as  they  arise,  in  removing  the  scabs  by  poultic- 
ing, and  in  applyiog  a  slightly  stimuhLtiug  application— each  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ulver— to  the  subjacoit  ulcers.  The  dismse  is  frequently  tedious  and  obsttnate,  but  the 
patient  almost  always  ultimately  recovers. 

BUFfIN',  Keu,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  small  lake  of 
the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  water  with  the  Elbe,  88  m.  n.  of  Potsdam.  It 
contains  a  castle,  a  hmatic  neylum,  and  (187S)  12,001  Inliabitanta,  who  are  engaged  in 
brewing,  spinning,  and  tlje  manufactura  of  linen  and  woolen  clotha. 

BUFTURE.    Bee  Hernia. 

BTIBAL  SEAH,  an  ofQcial,  ordinarily  a  beneficed  clergyman,  appointed  in  a  diocese 
to  maintain  in  a  certain  district,  called  a  deanery,  a  supervision  over  the  condition  of 
churches,  church  furniture,  glebe  liouaes,  schools,  the  appliances  of  public  worship,  and 
all  other  things  appertaining  to  the  service,  and  to  report  oa  all  to  the  bishop  as  occasion 
inay  arise. 

BUBZK,  who  is  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  was, 
according  to  most  authors,  a  "  Varangian"  of  Scandinavian  origin,  who  was  Invited 
the  Slaves  of  Novffoiod  to  come  ana  rule  over  them;  according  to  others,  he  was  tiie 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Norse  colonists  which  was  located  near  the  gulf  of  linland,  and. 
after  a  looyg  contest,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  northern  Slaves  and  some  neighboring 
tribes  of  !^nns;  while  Kostomarof  attempts  to  prove  that  lie  was  a  Lithuanian.  That 
be  was  eiUier  a  Scaodlnaviaa  or  of  Scandinavian  origin,  there  seems  to  lie  very  little 
doubt,  and  it  is  as  generally  maintained  tliat,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Sindf 
(Sineous)  and  Truvor,  he.  at  tiie  bead  of  a  small  army,  took  poesession  of  the  country 
to  the  s.  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  lalres  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Beloe  in  861  or  862.  and 
lidd  the  foundation  of  a  monarchy.  His  brothers  afterward  settled,  the  one  at  Bielo- 
ozero,  and  the  other  at  Izborsk;  but  dying  without  Issue,  tlidr  prindiMlities  were  unitt;d 
to  Novgorod  by  Runic  Novgorod  was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  864  or  865,  and 
the  various  insurrections  of  his  Slavic  subjects  were  (Quenched  in  blood,  Vadim,  their 
leader,  whose  valor  is  celebrated  by  the  ancient  chromclers,  perisliing  by  Rurik's  otrn 
hand.  To  secure  himself  and  his  descendants  In  their  newly-acquir^  territoty,  Rurik 
invited  various  colonies  of  Varangians  to  settle  in  tlie  country,  and  after  reigning  peace- 
ably from  this  time,  he  <Ued  in  87v.  During  bis  reign  some  of  the  Varangians  attempted 
i  land  expedition  against  Constantinople,  but  renouncing  the  scheme,  settled  on  the 
iKLnlcs  of  the  Dnie^T,  and  founded  the  little  state  of  Kiev.  The  family  of  Rurik 
reigned  in  Russia  till  the  deatii,  in  1698,  of  Feodor,  son  of  Ivan  the  terrible,  when, 
after  a  brief  intestine  contest,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  nearly  allied  house  of  Romanoff 
v.).  Many  noble  families  of  Russia,  such  as  Odojefski,  Oboleosid,  Dolgoroukl,  LfoC. 
losselski-Beloserski.  and  Gagarin,  are  legitimately  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Rorik;  and  the  princes  of  Romodano&kl-Lady-sbenski  are  legitimate  descendants  in  the 
female  line. — See  prof.  Tbomsen's  lectures  on  this  subject  (187^ 

VnAy  a  genua  of  egnidm,  or  subgenus  of  eermu  (see  Deer),  containing  a  number  of 
species  of  deer,  natives  of  the  forests  of  the  Rast  Indies,  which  may  be  described  as 
stags  with  round  antlers,  a  snag  projecting  in  front  Just  above  the  base  of  eacn.  and 
the  top  forked,  but  the  antlers  not  otherwise  branched.  They  are  generally  of  large 
size,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  finest  kinds  of  Ariatic  deer.  The  Oreat  RvaA. 
(R.  TUppelapktu)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  h^mdaphiu  of  ArtstoUe;  tnit  his  descrip- 
tion is  not  complete  enough  to  identify  the  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
etc.,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  lai^  stag,  with  brown  rough  hair,  the  neck  with  a  long 
mane.  The  Saubdb  or  Bamboo  (R.  ArMoteU»)  of  India  is  a  similarly  large  and  power- 
ful animal,  and  no  Indian  deer  is  more  aonght  alter  byEuropean  Scotsmen.  It  also  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  hippelaphvt  ct  Aiistotle.  The  color  Is  sooty  brown,  and  the 
male  has  a  mane.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  delights  In  low  forests  where  water 
abounds.   The  axis  (q.  v.)  is  very  nearly  aUIed  tothlsgenniL 

RU'SCHBNBBRGER,  WiLLiAit  a  W.,  b.  N.  J.,  1807;  graduated  atthe  univeirfty  of 
Pennsylvania,  1880.  He  studied  medicine,  became  a  surgeon  In  C.  S.  navy,  and 
was  fleet  surgeon  of  the  East  India  squadron  which  cdrcumnavigated  the  world.  He 
Was  at  the  bead  of  the  naval  hospital  in  Brooklyn  for  four  years.  In  1854  he  was  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  was  made  commodore,  and  in  1869  retired.  He  wrote 
several  books  of  travel  and  many  scientific  articles. 

BTTBOTTS.    See  BtrrCHHRs'  Broou. 

BUBH,  JuTusua,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  hineea,  having  a  glume-lika 
^ot  colored)  perianth,  smooth  filaments,  and  a  many-seeded,  gcneraUy-3-cclIed,  capsule. 
The  species  ore  numerous,  nustily  natives  of  wet  or  marshy  ip^eea  M>V&ld^II^0uts  of 
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the  world;  some  are  found  in  tropical  r^ons.  Some  are  absolutely  destitute  of  leaves, 
but  have  Iwrren  scapes  (^iwer-stems)  resembling  leaves;  some  have  leafy  stems,  the 
leaves  Touoded  or  somewhat  comprcflBed,  and  usually  Jointed  iutemallT;  some  have 
plane  or  grooved  kaves  on  the  stems;  some  have  very  narrow  leaves,  all  from  the  root. 
The  name  rush  perhape  properl;^  belongs  to  those  species  which  have  no  proper  leaves; 
the  round  stems  of  which,  bearing  or  not  bearing  small  lateral  heads  of  flowers,  and 
popularly  known  as  ru«A««,  are  used  for  plaiting  into  mats,  chair-bottoms,  toy  baskets, 
etc.  The  Sorr  Rush  (J.  ^vsua)  is  a  native  of  Japan,  as  well  a«  of  Britain,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Japan  for  making  mats.  In  ruder  times,  when  carpets  were  little  known, 
rushes  were  much  used  for  eovetin;  the  floors  of  rooms;  to  which  many  allusions  will 
be  found  in  early  English  writers.  The  stems  of  the  true  rushes  contain  a  large  pWi,  or 
ioft  central  substance,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  wicks  of  candles.  There  are  20  or 
23  British  species  of  rush,  some  of  which  are  very  rare,  some  found  only  on  the  highe«t 
mountains,  out  some  are  among  the  most  common  of  plants.  They  are  often  very 
troublesome  weeds  to  the  farmer.  Tliorough  drainage  Is  the  best  means  of  gettine^  quit 
of  them.  Lime,  dry  ashes,  road  scrapings,  etc.,  are  also  useful.  Tufts  of  rushes  in 
pasture  are  a  sure  sign  of  insufficient  drainage.   Many  matehf  and  boggy  places  abound 


ui  some  of  the  species  having  leafy  stems  and  the  leaves  Jomted  Internulv^  popularly 
odled  tproti  or  ^^ritt,  as  J.  aeut^ona,  J.  lamproearptu,  ana  J.  oMut^fimu.  Tbey  aflora 
verr  little  nourishment  to  cattle;  but  are  lueful  for  making  coarse  ropes  for  ncka,  etc., 
which  are  stronger  than  those  made  of  hay. 

RUSH,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  crossed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and 
the  Jeffcrsonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolts  nllroads;  drained  by  tbe  Blue  nver,  and 
Flat  Rock  creek;  410  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  ld,28S.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  with  con- 
siderable table-land,  ana  with  large  forests  of  oak,  ash,  and  sugar  maple.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  tbe  prindpat  products  are  grain,  hay,  wool,  butter,  sorghum,  and  maple  molasses ; 
lumbering  and  stock  raising  are  imponant  industries.  It  contfdns  woolen,  Eaddlery,  and 
wagon  factories;  flour  and  saw  mills;  and  numerous  brick-kilns.   Co.  seat  Riuhville. 

RUSH,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  Walnut  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  Big  Timber  creek  in  then.,  a  branch  of  the  Smok^  Hill  river;  720  sq.m. ;  |)op. 
*80,  5,490 — 4,186  of  American  birth,  6  colored.  Its  surface  is  composed  of  level  plains, 
slightly  undulating  in  the  s.,  thinly  timbered,  with  a  fertile  soil.    Co.  seat.  La  Crosse, 

BUSH,  Be3{jamik,  if.i>.,an  American  physician,  was  b.  near  Philadelphia,  Dec.  24, 
1746,  was  educated  at  Princeton  college,  studied  medicine  in  Philadelpnia,  Londoa, 
Sdinburgh.  and  Paris,  and  in  17S9  was  made  professor  of  chemistryin  the  Philadelphia 
medical  college,  and  became  a  contributor  to  medical  literature.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress,  be  advocated  and  signed  the  declaration  of  independence,  la 
1777  he  was  appointed  surgeon-gen.  and  phymcian-gen.  of  the  continental  army.  His 
duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  aseries of  letters  on  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  which  was  changed  by  his  influence.  He  resigned  bis  post  in  the  army,  because 
he  could  not  prevent  frauds  upon  soldiers  in  the  hospital  stores.  In  1785  he  planned 
tiie  Hiiladelphia  dispensaiy,  the  first  in  the  United  States;  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  Retiring  from  politics,  he  became  pro- 
fesser  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  In  the  Philadelphia  medical  college;  and 
was  BO  successful  m  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  in  1798  that  he  was  believed  to  have 
saved  the  live.<!  of  6,000  persons,  His  practice,  in  consequence,  become  so  large  that  he 
prescribed  for  100  patients  a  day,  whom  lie  saw  even  at  his  m^s.  Viruientlv  attacked 
by  Cobbett,  who  published  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  he  prosecuted  him  lor  a  libel, 
and  recovered  $5,000  damages.  His  medical  works  produced  honors  from  several  Euro* 
pean  sovereigns.  The  cfaiet  of  them  were  Medical  Inqviries  and  Observatifftu,  Dueaset  of 
theMitid,  Medical  T^aeti,  MeeUth,  Temperance,  and  Mcereite.  In  1779  he  was  ^pointed 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  nunt,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  Fhllao^ihia, 
AprU  19, 1818. 

RUSH,  RioHABD.  1780-1859;  b.  Philadelphia:  smi  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Budi.  He  grad. 
nated  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey  1797;  studied  law:  was  admitted  to  the  Pbihidel. 

Sbia  bar  1800.  He  defended  Duane,  editor  of  the  Aurora,  chai:ged  with  llbd  on  governor 
[cEeon.  Attomey-gen.  of  Pennsylvania  1811.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
oomptrollerof  the  U.  8.  treasury;  U.  8.  attomey-gen.  1814-17:  secretary  of  state  pro  tem. 
under  president  Monroe,  and  minister  to  England;  secretary  U.  S.  treasury  under  presi- 
dent Aoams.  He  was  appointed  on  anumtwrofcommiseionstonegotiatelouis,  establish 
state  lines,  etc.,  and  obtain  for  the  U.  government  the  ^mitiuon^n  l^cy  tram.  Eng- 
land, amouotlnff  to  $616,169.  He  was  nAnister  to  France  1847-48;  r^redln  the  latter 
year  to  private  life  at  Sydenham  near  Philadelphia.  In  his  contributions  tothe  press  he 
defended  the  war  with  Sngland  and  opposed  the  U.  S.  bank.  He  compiled  a  new  edi- 
tion of  tbe  U.  S.  laws. 

VmH-WT,   Bee  CrPBRtrs. 

S7SEW0STH,  John,  an  English  author,  whose  work  eutHled  ISiMeal  OothOiomqf 
Prieate  Ptmagei  of  State,  Weekly  MaUert  in  Lata,  and  Bemarkable  ProeeetUnga  in  Par- 
liament, la  b  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ci^;i^9f^;the 
events  that  led  to  it,  belonged  to  an  andent  fiunlly  In  Ko 
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there  about  1607:  H«  studied  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  vitbout  taking  a  degree, 
and  settled  iu  London  us  a  bun-ister.  His  interest  in  polilical  ailairs  was,  liowever,  so 
strong  that  he  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  for  many  ^cars,  iit  attend- 
iog  thestar-cliamber,  the  court  of  honor,  the  exchequer  chamber,  parliament,  etc..  and 
iu  taking  down  short-liaud  notes  of  the  proceedings.  When  the  long  parlioiueiit  mel  iu 
1640,  KusbwoHh  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Henry  Elsyngne,  clerk  of  the  house  of 
cununous,  an  office  which  afforded  him  ample  opporlunitica  f(jr  adding  to  his  Cmieeiiont. 
He  rendered  a  variety  of  importaut  services  to  his  party  during  tl^  civil  war.  The 
rcstomtiun  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  was  fatal  to  his  fortunes.  Though  not  molested,  he 
wa.s  one  of  those  to  whom  the  "  cold  shoulder"  was  shown  by  the  triumphant  rovali^ts. 
Iu  1()77  bir  Orlando  Brldgman,  lord  keeper  of  tbe  grtsit  seal,  appointed  the  olil  man, 
now  (it  is  conjectured)  in  stmitened  circumstaucea,  hi»i  secretary ;  and  curious  to  say,  we 
find  him,  two  years  after,  a  member  of  parliament.  In  1684,  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  77,  he  was  aiTest«d  for  debt,  and  imprisoued  in  the  king's  beDcli.  where  ha  died 
iu  1690.  His  lust  years  were  rendered  doubly  miserable,  partly  by  the  lo»  of  his  under- 
standing, and  partly  bv  hisaddicting himself  toiateraperance.  Ku8uwonh'8i7M''(»tniI  Ccl- 
Uetiom  were  published  in  four  parts.  The  first,  embracing  the  period  from  1016  to  1G29, 
was  nubtishea  la  1659;  the  second,  embracing  the  period  n-om  1629  to  1640,  in  1C80:  the 
third,  embracing  the  next  five  years,  iul693;  and  the  fourth,  extending  to  1648,  in  1701. 
The  whole  was  republished  in  1731,  The  work  has  been  violently  attacked  by  royalist 
and-high  church  writcra,  as  unfair,  and  eveu  false,  but  their  charges  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

RUSK,  a  CO.  in  central  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  dmioed 
by  the  Jloreau  river  intersecting  it  centrally;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  with  three  oiher 
counties,  676 — 484  of  American  birth,  81  colored.  Itssurfoce  is  undulating,  rising  in  the 
w.  into  the  Elk  Ilidge  mouutaius.  In  the  iLe.  is  Grand  river  agency;  and  the  Sioiix 
rcsf^rvation  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  soU,  which-  in  the  iMttom  lands  is  very 
fertile.  Cottonwoods  and  irillows  grow  on  the  river  banks,  and  pinos  on  tbe  higl^- 
lauds. 

RUSK,  a  CO.  in  e.  Texas,  having  the  Sabfoe  river  for  its  n.e.  toundary,  intersected 
by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.'SO,  18,987— 18.8S8  of 
American  birth,  8,178  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Angelina  river  in  the  b.w.,  and 
other  small  creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  larger  proportion  covered  with  go(jil  bc:M- 
ins  timber.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  dairy 
products,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Mineral  springs  are  found,  and  extensive  beds 
of  iron  ore.    It  has  broom  factories  and  saw-mills.    Co.  seat,  Henderson. 

BITBZIK,  JoHK,  the  most  eloquent  and  original  of  all  writera  upon  art,  was  b.  in 
London  iu  1819,  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  gained  the  Kewdi- 
gate  prize  for  English  poetir  in  1889,  and  took  his  degree  iu  1842.  The  year  following 
appeared  ttie  first  volume  of  bis  Modern  Ptiintern,  the  primary  design  of  which  was  to 
prove  the  infinite  superiority  of  modern  landscape-painters,  especially  Turner,  to  tlie  old 
masters;  but  in  the  later  volumes  (the  5ih  and  last  was  published  in  1860),  the  work 
expanded  into  a  vast  discursive  treatise  on  the  principles  of  nrt,  interspersed  with  artistic 
and  symbolical  descriptions  of  nature,  more  elaborate  and  imaginative  than  any  writer, 
prt)3e  or  poetic,  had  ever  before  attempted.  Modern  Pai liters  vas  essentially  revolulioi:- 
ary  in  its  spirit  and  aim,  and  naturally  excited  the  aversion  and  hostility  of  tlie  cousc^ 
vativcs  in  art.  Bat  the  unequaled  splendor  of  its  style  gave  it  a  place  in  literature; 
crowds  of  admirers  and  disciples  sprang  up;  the  views  of  art  enunciated  by  Kuskin 
gradually  made  way;  and  have  largely  determined  the  course  and  eliaraclcr  of  Infer 
Englisii  art.  In  1^9  appeared  T7ie  Seven  Lamps  of  Arclu'teciurr;  and  in  1851-53,  3  he 
Stone*  of  Venice,  both  being  effort-j  to  introduce  a  new  and  loftier  conccplion  of  the 
significance  of  domestic  architecture.  They  were  exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  author 
himself.  About  this  iime  pre-rapfiaetiti»ni'xKgan  to  tfevelop  itself  as  a  distinctive  pbjiso 
of  modem  an,  and  Ruskin  warmly  espoused  its  cause.  His  letters  to  the  Time-t,  his 
pamphlet  oti  the  snhject  (1851),  and  his  "Notes"  on  the  royal  academy  exhibitions 
(t8S5-60).  besides  numerous  casual  expressions  of  opinion,  Iteaf  testimony  to  the  ardor 
and  sincerity  of  ids  admiration.  In  1854  lie  published  four  singularly  pithy  and  iiiceni- 
ous  Leeture$  on  Arehitecture  and  Painting  (previously  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  philr- 
Bophica!  institution);  and  in  1858,  tvio  Lectures  on  the FoiiUeal Eeonorny  Q^-4r/ (previou-ly 
delivered  At  Manchester).  Works  of  perhaps  le^r  consequence  are  his  Xofes  on  Tur- 
ner's pictures  and  drav^ings  exhibited  in  Marlborough  house  (1867);  Elements  4^ Draw- 
ing, in  Three  Letten  fi>r  &ginnen  {ISHT);  Elements  of  B^/'peetive  (iStSU);  Unto  this  Last 
tmi);  Study  of  AnMoAure  in  our  Schools  (1865);  fwm  of  WBd  Olire:  Three  Leefttrea 
(1866);  The  Queen  ffftfie  Air,  being  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm  (1869); 
Lectures  on  Art  (1870);  Manera  Ptdveris:  Assays  on  Political  Ecoiumy  (1872);  Aratra 
PentHid:  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sculpture  (1873),  etc.  A  few  years  ago  this  prolific 
author  started  a  periodical  pamphlet,  entitled  Fors  CUttirjera,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
multifarious  application  of  his  art-principles.  From  1869  till  1879  he  was  Slade  pro- 
fessor of  fine  arts  at  Oxford.  In  1871  he  gave  £5,000  to  endow  a  master  of  drawing  in 
the  Taylor  galleries,  Oxfoi-d.  In  the  same  year  the  universily  of  Cambridge  conferred 
on  Ruskin  the  dijgrec  of  lud.  Digin^ed  by  LiOOg  IC 
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RUSS,  Jonn  Dhkibon,  b.  Mass.,  1801;  edacated  at  Tale  coll^  He  began  tUe 
practice  of  medicine  at  New  York  in  18S6,  and  after  a  residence  of  tliree  years  in  Greece, 
"where  iie  established  a  hospital,  he  returned  to  this  coiintrv,  and  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  tlie  New  York  inetitution  for  the  blind.  He  invented  an  alphabet  for  the 
blind,  and  n  simpler  system  of  matlicmaticnl  characters.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  prison  association;  superintendent  of  the  juveniie  asylum  1861-S6;  and 
bas  taken  an  active  part  in  other  phihiothropies. 

RUSSELL,  a  co.  in  e.  Alabama,  having  the  ChuWahoochee  river  for  its  e.  boundary 
separating  it  from  Georgia;  700  fq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,840—24,783  of  American  birth, 
18,860  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Wetumpka,  Ucliee,  and  Cowikee  creeks,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Mobile  and  Girard  ruilrwid.  The  surface  is  uneven,  largely  covered  with 
pino  timber,  having  productive  sections  inlerspened  with  barren  tracts  rising  Into  rough 
ridges  and  sinking  Into  sandy  plains.  The  tillable  lands  yield  grain,  sweet-potatoes,  and 
cotton,  and  Uiere  is  good  pasturage  for  li%'e  stuck.   Co.  seat.  Scale's  Station. 

RUSSELL,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Bill  riTers, 
affluents  of  the  Kansas;  900  sq.m.  ;>pop.  '80.  7,851—6.171  of  American  birth,  84c(doied. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Kai\Bas  Fwcinc  railroad.  Its  surface  spreads  out  into  level  fertile 
plains  adapted  to  graiu  culture  and  stock-raidng.   Co.  seat,  Kussell. 

RUSSELL,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kentucky,  intersected  In  the  s.  by  the  Cumberland  river;  800 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,601—7,589  of  American  birth.  854  colored.  Its  surface  is  billy,  tim- 
ber covering  the  greater  part.  The  soil  under  cultivation  yields  goo<l  crops  of  grain, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  and  the  products  of  the  dury.  Huch  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising 
of  live  stock.   Co.  seat,  Jamestown. 

RUSSELL,  a  co.  in  s.w,  ViTginia,  having  the  Clinch  mountains  for  its  e.  boundary, 
and  the  Dividing  Ridge  for  its  n.,  drained  byOinch  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80. 18,906 — 
13,901  of  American  birth,  1,271  colored.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  fertile  valleyspro- 
dncing  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  dairy  products,  flax,  maple  sugar,  and  sorgUum.  Live 
stock  find  exoellent  pasturage  on  the  mountains,  which  are  generally  in  the  highest  por- 
tions covered  witli  a  thick  growth  of  maple,  oak,  hickory,  and  ploe  trees.  Beds  of  uon 
ore,  coal,  and  marble  are  found.   Co.  seat,  Lebanon. 

RUSSELL,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontaiio,  havingthe  Ottawa  river  for  its  n.  boundary;  686  sq. 
m.:  pop.  '71,  18,344.  It  is  drained  by  Bear  brook  aod  Castor  creek,  affluents  of  the 
Petite  Nation  river.  Its  surface  is  level,  well  wooded,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  has  an 
active  lumber  trade.   Its  courts  are  held  in  Prescott  co.,  at  the  co.  seat,  L'Orignal. 

BU8SEL1,'  HousH  OF.  The  first  dukedom  of  Bedford  (q.v.)  expired  in  the  person  of 
the  great  regent  of  France  (in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.),  with  whom  the  present  dukes  are 
unconnected  by  affinity.  The  early  descent  of' the  Rusaells,  and  thdr  derivation  from 
the  Dn  Rozele  of  Normandy,  have  beeu  traced  by  Mr.  Wiflen  in  his  Memoira  ef  tha 
House  of  RusseU.  This  great  historical  family  is  said  to  derive  its  descent  from  Olaf,  the 
sharp-eyed  king  of  Rerik,  in  tbe  6th  c,  one  of  wbose  descendants.  Turstain,  a  Scandi- 
navian jnrl,  settled  in  Normandy,  on  its  conquest  by  the  Northmen,  and  became  jios- 
KBstd  of  the  barony  of  Briquebec,  and  the  castle  of  Rozel,  near  Caen.  In  a  charter  of 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  conqueror,  dated  1066,  Hugh  de  Rozel  appears  as  a  witness,  and  is 
no  doubt  tbe  same  knight  who  accompanied  William  in  his  invasion  of  England,  and 
assifatcd  at  the  battle  of  Hosting.  His  name,  together  with  that  of  bis  brother,  are  found 
on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  They  both  accompanied  duke  Robert  of  Normandy  in  the 
first  crusade,  where  the  elder  died.  The  youneer,  Hugh  de  Roael,  upon  his  return  from 
tlie  Holy  Land,  established  himself  In  England,  aud  was  tbe  progenitor  of  sir  James 
Rozel,  or  Russell  (as  it  bad  then  begun  to  be  called),  governor  of  Corfe  Castle  in  1221. 
and  of  sir  W.  Russell,  wbo  represented  Southampton  in  tbe  flret  parliament  of  Edward 
II.  Prom  tiie  latter  Russell  directly  descended  sir  John  Russell,  one  of  the  most  valiant 
soldiers  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  His  son,  sir  John  Russell,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  Ume  of  Heniy  VI.  The  high  fortune  uid  eminence  of  the  house  of 
Russell  date  from  his  grandson,  John  Rubbkix,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
of  his  time,  who,  in  1S8S,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  ' '  lord  Russell, 
baron  Russell  of  Cheync^,  co.  Buckingham."  His  son,  the  second  earl,  was  a  pereon 
of  eminence  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was.  like  his  father,  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
The  next  notable  member  of  the  family  was  Edwakd  Rosbeli,,  who  was  bred  to  the 
sea,  and  was  groom  of  the  bedcfanmber  to  tbe  duke  of  York,  afterward  James  [I.,  but 
upon  William  Lord  Russell's  judicial  murder  retired  from  court.  Strenuously  support- 
ing tbe  revolution,  he  obtained  high  naval  commands  from  William  HI.,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  naval  heroes  of  tbe  period,  particularly  by  his 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  at  La  HoKue  in  1602.    His  cousin  was — 

Lord  William  Rcbsell,  son  of  William.  Sth  earl,  who  has  left  an  unperishable 
nivne,  as  one  of  the  moRt  glorious  martyrs  of  English  liberty.  He  was  bom  Sept.,  1680; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge;  passed  some  years  at  Augsbui^  and  otber  places  on  Qie 
continent,  and  returned  to  England  at  tbe  restoration  In  1678-79  be  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  co.  Bedford.  His  first  public  act  was  wortiiy  of  his.  subsequent 
career.   He  inveigled  against  the  corruption  of  the  Cabal,  the  isi|uesH^  SfJOOd^L^ 
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disbonoAUe  commencemeDt  of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  the  fraud  practiced  upon  the 
bankers.  He  was  ever  afterward  fdund  coHspicuona  wherever  the  desigoB  of  the  court 
could  be  traversed,  or  the  cause  of  constitutional  lllMWty  befrieniled.  U«  appeared  pub- 
licly in  tlie  king's  bench  at  Westminster  liall,  June  16,  IflfiO,  and  iMnsented  the  dnke  of 
Ytnk  as  a  recusant  He  also  carried  up  to  tlie  house  of  lords  the  bill  of  ezclnsim 
against  the  dulie,  at  the  head  of  more  than  200  members  of  the  commons.  This  bill, 
setting  forth  tliat  the  duko  of  York  was  a  papist,  declared  him  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown.  The  king  and  duke  determined  to  be  revenged  upon  Russell  and  ^e  other 
leaders  of  the  whig  party.  Charged  as  participators  in  the  Rye  House  plot  (q.v.),  lord 
Russell,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Algernon  Sidney  were  arrested.  Russell  was,  July  IS, 
16^,  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  treason.  Infamous  witnesses  easily  satisfied  a 
pncked  jury.  As  they  were  about  to  withdraw,  the  prisoner  said:  "I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  I  never  had  a  design  against  the  king's  life."  But  the  Jury  pro- 
nounced the  flat  that  condemned  RoBseil  to  the  block,  and  the  horrible  sentence  of  leath 
for  high  treason  was  forthwith  pronounced.  The  king  and  the  duke  were  determined 
to  liare  his  blood,  and  to  crush  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  Some  of  the  Tory  minis- 
try ventured  to  plead  in  his  favor,  but  in  vain.  The  earl  of  Bedford  had  gamed  the 
king's  favorite,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  his  interest,  and  offered,  through  her, 
£lw,000  for  the  life  of  his  son.  To  satisfy  lus  aged  father,  and  at  the  earnest  request 
of  his  afflicted  wife,  Ruuell  himself  petitioned  the  kln^.  He  solemnly  disclaimed  the 
least  intenttoa  against  the  king's  life,  or  the  least  design  to  change  the  constitution. 
There  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  Charles  was  disposed  to  relent,  but  that  the  duke  of  York 
insisted  upon  the  prisoner's  death,  which  took  place  July  31,  1688.  The  simple  rcktioa 
of  his  last  hours  by  bishop  Burnet,  his  intimate  friend  and  companion,  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  mostpathetic  passages  in  history.  The  murder  of  Russell,  perpetrated 
for  the  most  unconstitutional  end  by  the  most  unconstitutional  means,  followed  by  that 
of  Sidney,  rendered  the  despotism  of  the  Bcuarts  odious,  and  led,  in  the  next  reign,  to 
.  the  overthrow  of  the  family.  Russell  died  in  the  48d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  name  to 
be  remembered  aad  revered  wherever  truth  has  a  sanctuary  or  Bberty  a  shrine.  His 
attahider  was  annulled  after  the  revolution.  His  widow,  Last  RACHBt.liVBiOTHBBurr, 
second  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  earl  of  Southampton,  survived  her  lord  more 
than  forty  years.  She  cheri^ed  the  memory  of  her  lord  with  the  most  tender  recollec- 
tions. She  died  Sept.  29,  1738,  at  the  advanced  age  of  66.  Her  eldest  son  by  lord  Ru&- 
sdl  was  WnioTHSSLBT,  second  duke  of  Bedford. 

John,  fourth  duke,  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  Pelhara  administration  of 
1744.  He  became  in  1756  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland.  In  1763  he  was  accredited  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France,  and  s^ed  at  Fontainebleau  the  preliminaries  of 
'  peace  with  France  and  Spun.  He  was  presictent  of  the  councU  in  the  administratica 
lurmcd  by  Mr.  Orenville  in  the  autumn  of  1799.  concern  with  pnbltc  affairs 
extended  over  the  important  term  comprised  between  the  fall  of  the  administratloos  <^ 
Walpole  and  Chatham.  When  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  <from  1744  to  1748),  he  shared 
with  Mr.  Pelham,  the  premier,  and  the  duke  of  Xewcastle,  the  Buhstanlial  power  of  the 
government.  His  correspondence,  preserved  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  given  to  the  world 
^  earl  Russell,  contains  authratic  materials  for  the  illiutntioD  of  the  political  history  of 
'  England  from  1744  to  1770.  The  introduction  to  the  first  volume  contains  a  brief  but 
ebie  liistorical  sketch  by  tlie  noble  editor  of  the  period  from  the  administration  of  Wal- 
polc  to  1748,  and  some  interesting  particuinTs  of  the  private  life  and  personal  charuAer 
of  the  duke.   He  died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson — 

Frahcis,  fifth  duke,  born  in  1765.  He  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  cause  of  popular 
freedom,  and  was  regarded  by  his  friends,  among  the  most  devoted  of  whom  was  Charles 
James  Fox,  vrith  feelings  of  attachment  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  He  died  unmarried 
in  1803,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother — 

John,  sixth  duke,  born  1766,  father  of  l(»-d  John  (now  earl)  Russell  (q.v.).  He  died 
Oct  30,  1880,  and  was  sutxeeded  bv  his  eldest  eon — 

Francis,  seventh  duke,  who,  after  a  short  career  in  tlie  lower  liouse,  was  summoned 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  his  father's  barony  of  Howtand.  He  declined  office,  but  Invari- 
ably supported  the  views  and  measures  of  the  wliif;  governments,  and  in  the  dissensions 
among  the  whig  party  the  political  conffresses  at  Woburn  exercised  great  influence.  He 
was  much  consulted  by  his  distinguished  brother,  when  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  on 
moi3  than  one  occasion  bis  advice  on  political  affairs  was  sought  by  his  sovereign.  He 
was  on  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  turf  from  early  life,  and  Ids  stud  at  Newmarket  was 
of  princely  dhnensions.  Of  late  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  ten- 
antry and  the  comfort  of  the  laborers  on  bis  extensive  estates.  He  died  May  14,  1861, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son — 

WiLUAH,  eighth  duke,  bom  in  1800.  He  was  k.f.  for  Tavistock  from  1882  to  1841. 
hut  was  most  retired  in  his  habits,  and  took  no  active  part  In  political  affairs.  He  died 
May  26.  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin — 

FRANCI3,  ninth  duke,  bom  1819.  eldest  son  of  the  late  maji.-gen.  lord  George  Russell, 
second  son  of  Johi;,  sixth  duke.  The  heir-spparent  to  the  dukedom  is  his  son  George; 
marquis  of  Tavistock. 

'The  dnkea  ot  Bedford  have  a  magnificent  mansion  and  park  at  Wohum.  near  Bed- 
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BITSSELL,  Bekjahin,  1761-1845;  b.  Boston;  aiiprentioed  to  Isaiah  Thomas  to  learn, 
the  printer's  trade,  served  fts  a  soldier  in  the  reyolutionary  war,  and  at  the  same  time  cof: 
responded  for  the  Worcester  Spy,  published  by  his  late  master.  In  1784  he  became 
printer  in  Boston  on  his  own  account,  and  bezan  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  jour<> 
nal  called  The  CoiumJHan  GmUnd,  assisted  Tiy  Ames,  Pickering,  Lowell,  Higginson, 
and  Cabot  as  contributors,  exerting  a  markea  in&uence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
time,  and  retiring  from  the  editorship  in  18S8.  He  was  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city, 
representative  to  the  general  court,  state  senator  fw  a  number  of  years,  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council,  and  in  1820  a  member  tA  the  coosUtutlonal  convention. 

RUSSELL,  David  Allen,  1820-64;  b.  Salem,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  David;  graduated  from 
West  Point  1845;  served  in  the  Mexicim  war  and  In  the  WM  of  the  rebellion.  He  was 
in  the  hardest-fought  battles  of  ttie  war.  and  rose  througfa  successive  grades  to  brig.gen. ; 
was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksbni^,  and  in  Ghent's  campaign  from  the 
Bapidan  to  the  James;  wounded  at  Rappahannock  1868.  On  the  2d  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  he  saved  the  6th  corps,  and  commanded  the  Ist  division ;  was  wounded 
at  Cold  Harbor,  and  tnui6fen*ed  to  the  Shenandoah.  He  was  brevetted  lieut.col.  for  bat- 
tles on  the  peninsula,  col.  and  1)Tlg.gen.  for  Oettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  maj.gen.  tcx 
Opcquan. 

BUSBELL,  John  Rubsblx^  Earl,  K.O.,  English  minister  and  statesman,  third  son  of 
the  sixth  duke  of  Bedford,  was  bom  in  Hertford  street,  Mayfsir,  London,  Aug.  18, 
1792,  educated  at  Westminster  school,  wheuce  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  at  that  time 
preferred  to  the  English  universities  by  the  g^t  whig  families.  Here  be  pursued  bis 
studies  with  indusb^  and  success,  under  the  care  of  prof.  Dugald  Stewart;  and  here,  at 
the  meetioes  of  the  speculative  society,  he  first  exercised  his  powers  of  dclutte.  In  18M 
be  proceeded  on  a  continental  tour,  and  France  being  closed  against  English  travelers, 
he  directed  bis  steps  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1821  appeared  bis  History  ofthe  Briti»h 
Coiitt^ution,  and  in  1824,  Mentoin  of  the  Affairs  of  JEuropefrom  the  Peace  of  utreeJit.  la 
more  recent  yeai-s  he  compiled  from  the  family  archives  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Cbr- 
re»pondenee  of  John,  fourUi  Duke  of  Be^ord,  which  throws  much  li^t  on  the  secret  his* 
tory  of  the  early  p«rt  of  Oeoige  III.  s  reign;  the  Life,  Diary,  and  Lettert  ^  ThomM 
Moore,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  the  poet  several  years  before ;  the  CorrespoTid' 
enee  ^  Qnarim  Jamet  Fox,  and  L^e  and  Timet  of  that  great  whig  statesman.  Having 
now  noticed  his  career  as  an  author,  we  may  briefly  pass  In  review  his  long,  honorable, 
and  consistent  career  as  a  politican.  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  the  family  borough  of 
Tavistock,  and  vi^rously  but  vainly  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in 
1817.  He  made  his  first  motion  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  in  1819,  and  continued 
to  bring  the  subject  almost  annually  before  thfe  lower  house,  until  he  stood  forward  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown  to  propose  the  gieat  measure  of  18S1.  He  was  also  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,, 
and  other  measures  of  civil  and  rellrious  liberty.  In  1828  he  carried  by  a  laiga 
majority  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  toe  test  and  coiporation  acts,  although  it  was 
npposea  by  the  duke  of  Wellington's  goTemment.  In  1829  he  sunported  the  Catholic 
emandpation  bill.  At  the  general  election  of  1880,  caused  by  the  death  of  George  IV., 
the  rallying  erv  of  parliamentary  reform  sent  many  additional  liberals  into  the  house  of 
commons.  TUe  "great  diikc"  was  driven  from  office;  and  earl  Grey  being  appointed 
prime  minister,  proceeded  to  form  a  cabinet  pledged  to  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform. 
Bussell  did  not  receive  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office 
of  pavmaster  of  the  forces,  and  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  government  to  whom 
earl  Orey  intrusted  the  task  of  framing  the  draft  of  the  first  reform  bill.  The  great  and 
imperishable  honor  next  devolved  upon  Russell  of  proposing  the  bill  (Mar.  1,  1831). 
The  fortunes  of  the  measure  belong  to  the  history  of  the  time;  suffice  it  to  say.  that  on 
June  4.  1883,  the  bill  obtained  the  ruyal  assent,  and  that  the  country  was  saved  from 
the  throes  of  revoluUon  and  civil  war,  which  at  one  period  appeared  imminent. 
Russell  left  office  with  the  Melbourne  government  (which  had  succeeded  to  tliat  of  earl 
Grey)  in  Nov.,  1884.  Bt  Mar.,  188S,  be  Drought  forward  a  motion  in  favor  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church:  It  was  opposed  W  the  government, 
but  after  three  nights'  debate,  was  carred  by  votes  a^mst  289.  On  April  4  be 
carried  a  resolution  in  committee  in  favor  of  appropriating  any  surplus  which  might 
remain,  after  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  church* 
to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians.  The  report  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing been  affirmed  by  the  wliole  house,  the  government  of  sir  Robert  Peel  was  dissolved, 
and  that  of  lord  Melbourne  restored.  Russell  now  became  home  secretary,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  On  June  6,  1835,  be  brought  in  an  important  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
municipalities  of  England  and  Wales,  vTilch  was  csirried  after  some  mutilation,  and 
secured  an  effective  reform  of  municipal  institutions.  Next  session  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  government  plan  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England.  Also  a  bill  for 
a  general  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  the  value  of  which,  in  social  and 
BtatisticU  inquiries,  can  scarcely  be  overrated;  and  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
marriage  laws,  which  enabled  dissenters  to  be  married  in  their  own  chapels.  He  like: 
wise  passed  an  English  church  reform  bill,  making  a  new  distribution  of  episc^Ml  dio- 
oesee  und  incoma.    In  1887  lie  carried  a  seriM  of  billa  fio^itfw^ecjuMiikws^  th^ 
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criminal  law,  by  which  capital  punishment  was  llDally  removed  from  foTgery  and  all 
offenses  except  seven.  An  Irish  tithe  bill  wtu  alao  {Mssed.  but  the  "  approi>rialioD 
clause"  being  always  i^ected  by  the  lords,  Russell  was  .obliged  to  accept  the  bill 
divested  of  the  clause.  He  exclianged  the  seals  of  the  home  for  those  of  the  colonial 
office,  when  the  Canadians  broke  into  rebellion  in  1889,  and  sent  over  lord  Durham,  who 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Cauadians  to  self-eovemmeot;  and  who,  with  his  successor, 
lord  Sydenham,  brought  the  Canadas  into  loyal  and  harmonious  relations  wiih  the 
mother-country,  which  have  never  since  been  disturbed. 

In  1811  Russell  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  per  quarter  on  foreign  com,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  timber.  Beit^  defeated  by  the  opposition,  the  Mel- 
bourne government  appealed  to  the  country  wltJiout  success;  and  Russell  and  his  col- 
leagues mode  way  for  the  administratiou  of  Peel.  lu  this  genes'al  election,  lie  challenged 
the  verdict  of  tbe  city  of  London  upon  the  free-trade  measures  of  the  government,  by 
bnldty^  leaving  Stroud,  and  staudtDg  for  the  city.  He  was  elected  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  nme  votes,  and  continued  to  represent  the  city  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  In  Nov.,  1845,  Russell  wrote  a  letter  from  Edinburgli  to  the  electors  of  tlic 
city  01  London,  announcing  his  conversion  to  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  This  letter  led  to  the  resignalioa  of  the  Peel  cabinet;  and  Russell  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  queen  (Dec  11, 1843;  to  form  an  administratiou,  which  at  first  he  failed  to 
do  throngli  x3k  antipathy  of  earl  Qrey  to  lord  EVlmerston,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  being 


coercion  bill,  however,  being  defeated  by  the  combmed  whigs  and  protectionists,  he 
resigned ;  and  Russell  became  nomiQally  what  he  had  been  i-eally  during  the  greater  part 
of  (he  Melbourne  administmtioa — prime  minister.  In  1846  a  series  of  assassinations  in 
Ireland  compelled  him  to  propose  a  more  stringent  coercion  act  than  that  of  the  |>revlaus 
session.  In  1847  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Irish  famine;  and  in  1848  with  a  miniature 
Irish  rebellion.  The  papal  bull,  parceling  England  into  dioceses,  extorted  from  Russell 
an  indignant  protest,  first  in  tlie  form  of  a  letter  to  the  bisliop  of  Durliam,  and  next  in 
the  ecclesiastical  titles  bill  of  1851,  prohibiting  Uie  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Russell's  advice  to  the  queeo  to  dismiss  her  foreign  secretary 
and  his  ancient  colleague,  lord  Palinerston,  for  communicating,  without  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  his  approval  of  the  Frenclt  coup  d'etat,  precipitated  the  downfall  of 
the  Russell  admiuistration,  and  in  Feb..  1853,  he  ceiised  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Lord  Derby  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Kovemment;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding cwinet  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  Russell  oonsented,  Dec. ,  18S3,  to  fill  the  post  of 
foreign  secretary  with  the  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  scsfdoo  of  1854 
he  brought  forward  a  new  reform  bill,  but  was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  it 
In  consequence  of  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  next  appointed  commissioner  to  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  incurred  so  much  unpopularity  by  recommending  terms  of  pesice, 
and  a  plan  of  counterpoise  suggested  by  Austria,  that  he  was  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
unfavorable  opinion  to  leave  the  ministrv  (July,  VS5Si.  He  voted  against  the  govern- 
ment on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  agidnst  lord  Palmerston's  Chinese  policy,  which  led  to  a 
dissolutioit  When  the  second  administration  of  lord  Palmerston  was  formed  (June.  1839), 
Russell  became  for  the  second  time  foreign  secretary,  whichofflcehehold  nntil  186S.  He 
threw  the  moral  influence  of  his  came  and  the  nation  he  represented  into  the  sciile  of 
Italian  uuity  and  iodepen<lence.  He  uttered  warnings  and  remonstrances  against  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  France,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  government 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  by  their  frankness  and  candor.  He  ably  preserved  British 
neutrality  in  the  civil  war  "between  the  federal  and  coufedemte  states  of  America. 
He  wrote  spirited  dispatches  expressive  of  the  indignation  with  which  the  British 
government  regarded  the  despotic  acts  of  Rusda  in  Poland;  but  be  Incnned  many 
reproaches  from  the  Poles  and  their  sympathizers  in  France  and  ESngland,  for  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Austrian  and  FrencU  alliance  when  war  with  Russia  appeati^  Imminent. 
More  recently,  he  took  an  active  but  not  a  successful  part  in  the  Slesvig-Holstcin  dis- 
pute, which  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  French  emperor  brought  to  nothing.  Rnssoll 
always  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  lord  Lansdowne,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  national 
education,  supported  by  parllameii!iiry  gi-ants,  and  administered  by  the  committee  of 
privy  council  for  education.  He  brought  forward  for  many  years  n  mensure  admitting 
the  Jews  to  mriiament,  which  passed  in  1858  upon  a  compromise  suggested  by  the  eari 
of  Lucan.  But  the  question  with  which  he  has  ever  been  identified  m  the  public  mind 
is  parliamentary  reform.  He  brought  in  a  reform  bill  in  1853,  a  second  in  1854;  moved 
the  resolution  which  procured  the  eondemtiation  of  the  Derby  reform  bill  in  1859;  nod 
In  1860  brought  in  another  government  bill,  which  failed  to  pass.  In  1861  be  was 
called  to  the  upper  house,  and  exchangt'd  tlie  courtesy  title  of  "lord  John,"  by  which 
he  had  been  so  long  known,  for  tliat  of  earl  Russell.  On  tiie  death  of  lord  Palmerston 
in  1865,  earl  Russell  became  prime  minister  for  the  second  time.  In  1866  ho  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a  reform  bill,  whif^  was  rejected,  and  the  ministry  shortly  there- 
after resigned.  Thenceforward,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death.  May  88,  1878,  earl 
Russell  remained  an  active  but  unofficial  member  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  house  of 
lords,  Tliough  bis  voice  was  weak  aiitl  liis  deliv&ry  affected,  earl  /Riu|eU  Jtra^  on 
admirable  and  suooussful  debater;  and  his  speeches  6(mietim^s|@6i.toVl&^,gA[er  of 
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oratory.  Hia  Indomitable  self-reliance  and  tenacity  of  self-afisertion  were  sarcastically 
paiuied  by  tlie  rev.  Sydney  SiuilU,  wlio  culled  bim  Uie  ' '  Lycurgus  of  tbe  lower  bouse." 
Since  ilie  works  meniibncd  above,  eari  Russell  published  Iiis  Recotteefioni  and  HaggciitwjiM 
(1875),  liesides  selections  from  liis  speeches  and  dispatches,  nud  various  uildreiW!^:  and, 
in  1878,  the  veteran  atatennaa  entered  fearlessly  on  a  new  field,  and  gave  ub  his  JC^aj/B 
onthe  BiMand  Proffreaa  tfthe  Vhrutian  Bd^ionin  OwWai  of  Europe. 

RUSSELL,  John  Bcott,  b.  Scotland,  1808;  educated  at  tbe  unlversitica  of  Edin- 
bur^fb,  St.  Andrews,  and  Glasgow.  He  studied  engineering  and  became  a  pmctical 
dilp-bnilder.  Studying  the  laws  of  the  resistance  of  water  to  floating  bodies,  lie  showed 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  "wiive  of  traiiBlatiou,"  upon  which  his  "wave  system"  of 
sliip- Liu  lining  is  based.  His  claim  to  this  discovery  was  disputed  by  tbe  late  Thomas 
Assbetou  Smith.  KusbcU  baa  buUt  several  vessels  on  this  system,  of  whicli  IIk^  Greai 
Maslei'H  is  tbe  l)est  known.  Among  his  more  recent 'noi^  are  ibe  jfreat  dome  at  Vienna, 
witb  a  span  of  860  ft.  clear  diiuneter,  and  hU  plan  for  carrying  railway  trains  over  sea 
in  ships 

RUSSELL,  WlLLlAH,  1798-1878 ;  b.  Scotland ;  educated  at  tlie  university  of  Glasgow ; 
emigrated  to  America  in  1817;  was  a  teacher  in  Savannab.  Ga.,  and  in  New  Hiiven, 
Conn.;  instructed  claseee  in  elocution  in  Andover,  Cambridge,  and  Boslnn:  edited  tbe 
American  Journal  of  Education  1626-29.  Removing  to  Geriiuintown,  Penu.,  he  tirngbt 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  afterward  bad  cbargo  of  similar  iustitutious  in  Pliiladel- 

Eliia,  Audover,  and  Boston,  In  1840  be  establisbed  an  institution  for  teachers  in  New 
[aven,  which  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1858,  where  be  long  remained  na 
director  of  tbe  normal  institute.  He  published  many  treatises  on  education,  and  text- 
books for  schools,  especially  in  reading  and  elocution. 

RUSSELL,  WnxiAM  Howard,  ll.d..  b.  Ireland,  1821;  educated  at  aprivatc  school 
in- Dublin  until  1888,  wiien  be  entered  Trinity  college.  He  wrote  for  tbe  London  Timet 
in  1841,  and  witb  pucli  apprecifition  as  to  be  atlacbcd  to  the  pariiamenlary  corps  of  lliat 
paper  in  1848.  He  Btuaied  at  the  -bar,  entering  tbe  Middle  temple  in  1846.  in  which 
year  he  married.  Mis  first  important  expedition  as  a  con-espoudent  was  in  1654.  when 
be  was  sent  by  the  2^ime»  to  the  seat  of  tbe  Crimean  war,  in  tbe  description  of  which  he 
establisbed  a  high  reputation  for  brilliancy  of  diction  and  graphic  representation.  He 
visited  Moscow  in  1866,  and  deRcribed  in  uie  columns  of  tbe  Itmet  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  In  1856  he  was  sent  to  India  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny,  and  was  with 
lord  Clyde  from  tbe  capture  of  Lucknow  until  tlie  close  of  the  mutiny,  serving  in 
Robilcund,  Oudc,  etc  ,  for  which  be  received  the  war  medal  with  Lucknow  clasp.  In 
1658  lie  returned  to  England  and  establisbed  tlie  Army  and  Natiy  Gatette,  of  which  he 
continues  editor  and  principal  proprietor.  In  1861  be  was  re-engaged  by  the  J\ms*  as 
war-correspondent,  and  visited  tbe  United  States  in  that  capacity,  but  remained  only 
until  after  the  first  t»ttle  of  Bull  Hun.  His  ac-cnunt  of  that  engagement  rendered  liim 
obnoxlons  to  the  union  leaders,  and,  being  refused  permifision  to  accompany  tlie  aimy, 
his  mission  ended,  and  he  returned  to  England.  In  1666  lie  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Koniggrlltz  and  Sadowa;  and  in  1870  at  tbe  battle  of  Sedan  and  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Paris.  He  chronicled  for  tbe  Timeg  the  incidents  of  the  visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
India,  was  a  juror  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878.  and  was  noniinatea  an  officer  of  tlie 
legion  of  honor.  lie  has  been  presented  witb  the  iron  cross  of  Prussia,  tlic  war  medal 
for  1870-71.  tlw  Turkish  war  medal  for  the  Crimen,  the  order  at  the  Medjldie  (4ih 
class),  and  other  decomtlons;  and  in  1866  received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  univemity 
of  Dublin.  He  published  Letten  from  iAs  Crimea;  Dbtrg  in  India/  Mjf  Diary  Iforth 
and  South/  and  other  works. 

BUS8IA,  Ehfirb  of.  extending  over  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  northern  regions  of  the 
globe,  includes  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  tlie  whole  of  northern  Asia,  and  a  part  of 
central  Asia.  I^it.  88"  80'  to  78'  n.;  long.  17'  19'  e.  to  190°  e.  (170*  west).  The  pop- 
Uon  of  North  America  which  formerly  belonged  to  Russia  was  ceded  to  tlie  United 
States  in  1867.  Russia  is  bounded  on  tbe  n.  by  the  Arclic  ocean;  on  the  c.  by  !be 
Pacific  ocean;  on  tbe  s.  by  tlie  Chinese  empire,  Turkestan,  CaRpian  sea,  Persia,  Asintic 
Turkey,  and  the  Black  sea;  and  on  tbe  w,  by  Roumania,  Austria.  Prussia  the  Bnltic, 
and  Sweden.  The  area  of  Russia  amounts  to  more  than  8,000.000  sq.m.,  and  in  more 
Mian  dnuble  ibe  entire  area  of  Europe.  The  empire  thus  covers  nearlv  ^  of  the  surface 
of  the  giobe,  and  more  tlian  4  of  the  huid  superficies  of  tlie  planet,  llie  population  of 
this  vast  area  was  in  1870  estimated  to  amount  to  upward  of  86,000,000.  The  following 
table  docs  not  take  account  of  the  territories  acquired  by  Russia  in  1878,  Roumanian 
BesMrabia,  and  part  of  Tuikish  Anneiua: 
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1.  Archangel.....  

K.  Astrakhan  

3.  Bessarabia  

4.  Courland  

B.  I>pn  Army.  Provliioeottbe  

6.  Ekateriaoalav  

7.  EsthouU  

8.  OrodDO  

9.  JaroslAT.  

10.  Kaluga.   

11.  Kaaan  

li.  KharitoT  

18.  Kherson  

14.  Kiev  

15.  Kostroma  

16.  EoTDO  , 

17.  KuTBk  

IS.  Livonia  , 

ig.  Hfnsk  , 

».  Mohllei  

n.  Moscow  

S8.  Ngnl-NoTgorod  

S8.  Novgorod  , 

SI.  OloneU....  

2S.  Orel  

M.  Orenbtuv  

sr.  Peoaa  , 

28.  Perm  

a.  Podolsk  , 

80.  Poltava  

81.  Pskov  , 

8S.  RlAsan  , 

SS.  St.  Petenbinv  

a.  Samara  

IB.  Saratov  

SS.  Slmbfrsk  

87.  Smolenrii  

88.  Tambov  

80.  Taurlda  

40.  TchendgoT    

41.  Tnula  

*i.  Tver  

«.  Ufa  

44.  Vfatka....  

45.  VUna  

40.  Vitebsk  

47.  Vladimir  

48.  Tolhrnla  

40.  Vologda  

ODl  Toronej.  

The  60  Government*  

Tlie  Rnssian  Lakes  and  Nova  Zonla 

The  10  Polish  Oovemmenta  •  

Grand  Duchy  oC  Finland  

Caucasus  

Siberia  

Central  Asia  

BiiHitmi  itmplrft .. .i ....... . 


Area  in  Eng. 
square  miles. 


9SB.CIH 

et.MQ 

14.306 
10,660 

Ri.eoo 

16,188 

7,007 
14,W2 

18,  ntl 
11,870 
88,714 
21,004 
27,465 
ia.671 
80.790 
15.S79 
18,801 
17,798 
86,877 
18,585 
12,647 

19,  aao 

46,S8fl 
60.470 
18,0M 
78.947 
16,m 

188,161 
16,i!83 
10,285 
16,801 
16,»40 
17,006 
64.908 
8S,S06 
19,098 
81,688 
85,614 
88,596 
80.888 
11,040 
86,781 
46,989 
60,148 
16.SB8 
17,4S& 
18,707 
87,709 

154,971 
90,487 


PopulatkM 

inieiia 


881,118 

601.614 
1.0:8,938 

619.154 
1,086.-X1 
1,862,800 

888,901 
1.008,521 
1,000.748 

0D6,SS« 
1,704,084 
1,608,015 
1,696,809 
8,175.188 
1,176,007 
1,166.011 
1,904,807 
1,000,876 
1,182.280 

M7.«S 
1,77S,8« 
1,371,064 
1,011.449 

896.388 
1^,881 

900,647 
1,178.198 
8.198,606 
1,088,188 
8,102.614 

775,701 
1,477.488 
1,825,471 
1,887,081 
1,761.208 
1,805.881 
1,140.015 
S.lC0,9n 

701.997 
1,600.600 

1.528.881 
l,8e4.9!S 
8,406,024 
1,001.900 
888,727 
1,2S9,02S 
1,701.018 
1,008,088 
^IBl^OBO 


1,!  . 
68,066 
47,000 
134.761 
169,541 
4,716.680 
1,820,766 


85,704,869 

6.0861481 
tl.P8S.0S8 
t4.89B,8S8 
8,406,0ftl 
4,050.218 


80^888^000 


ihe  Russian  Bea-doemL—The  nortbeni  shores  of  the  Busslan  territoriea,  which  are 
-w&shed  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  are  deeplv  indented.  The  White  sea  (q.v.),  an  ImmoMe 
arm  of  tliG  Arctic  ocean,  penetrates  8oO  miles  Into  the  nudn-land,  and  u  subdivided  into 
the  giilfs  of  Onega  and  ArchftQcel  or  Dwina.  The  otber  chief  inlets  on  the  □.  of  Rusna 
are  llic  Kara  SiSa  and  the  guffs  of  Obi  and  YeDisei.  Westward  from  Nova  Zemla 
(ii-'^iiiilly,  but  less  correctly,  spelled  Zcrabla),  the  Arctic  ocean  is  navigable  for  three 
months  of  the  year;  e.  from  that  island,  the  sea,  even  at  the  mildest  season,  is  encum- 
bered with  floating  icebergs.  The  chief  islands  in  this  ocean  are  the  £olguef,  Waigntz, 
Nova  Zemla,  and  Spitzbergen  isles.  The  eastern  shores  of  Russia  are  washed  by  the 
Pacific,  subdivided  into  the  Behring,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  seas;  and  the  islands  belong 
Ing  to  this  countiv  in  these  seas  are  Sakhalin,  and  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  Euriies. 
On  the  &  are  the  Black  sea  (q.v.Vand  the  sea  of  Azov  (q.v.),  tlie  latter  communicaihig 
with  the  former  by  the  strait  of  Kertch,  and  so  shallow  that  It  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  imly.   Ot  the  Oasidan  sea,  Ruada  (MHnmands  flie  whi^  with  Uie  exception  of  the 
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a,  shore,  which  belongs  to  Persia.  The  noithern  and  eftstem  banks  of  the  Caspian  are 
the  seats  of  the  chief  naUeries  of  the  empire.  On  the  n.w.  of  Russia  is  the  Baltic  sea, 
with  the  ffulfs  of  Riga,  Finland,  and  Bothnia;  and  in  these  waters  the  islunds  of  Aland, 
Eael,  and  I)ago  belong  to  the  empire.  The  freeing  of  the  water  near  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  renders  the  navigation  of  this  sea  Impracticable  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
although  a  few  ports  are  accessible  throughout  the  whole  year.  Possessiug  means  of 
easy  communication  with  the  most  fertile  governments  of  the  interior,  ana  sustaining 
chiefly  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire  with  the  other  parts  of  Europe  and  with 
America,  the  Baltic  is  of  the  h^heat  commercial  importance. 

&irf<tee,  ^droffraphy,  and  Soil. — European  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  plain  bordered 
with  mount^ns.  On  the  e.  are  the  Ural  mounttdna  (q.v.),  forming  a  broad  range  of  no 
great  elevation,  ending  on  tlic  n.  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  in  a 
range  of  elevated  plains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  Ou  the  s.e,  of  the  great  plain  is 
tbe  lofty  range  of  the  Caucasus  (q.v.),  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Derbend  and  the  so-culled 
military  Georgian  road.  The  Crimean  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Caucosiau  chain, 
rise  to  5,000  ft.  in  their  highest  summit.  The  districts  in  the  s.  w.  of  Russia,  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Fruth,  are  covered  by  liilly  ranges  from  the  Carpathian  mountains 
(q.T.)  which  in  Poland  are  known  aa  the  Sandomir  mountains.  The  Finland  mountains, 
on  ttie  n.w.  are  Taoges  of  granite  rocks,  embracing  numerous  lakes,  and  not  rising 
bij^r  than  800  feet  The  Alaunsky  table-land,  which  connects  itself  with  the  Untl 
mountains  by  a  chain  of  hills  In  lat.  about  63°  n.,  is  the  key  to  the  configuration  of 
European  Russia.  From  this  table-land,  with  an  elevation  of  about  1300  ft.,  the  coun- 
try, with  giadi^Iy  declining  slopes,  falls  away  in  four  directions — n.  to  the  Arctic,  n,w, 
to  the  Baltic,  s.  to  the  Black,  and  s.e.  to  the  Caspian  seas.  The  sloping  country  on  the 
n.  of  the  AlauDsky  heights  ^  colled,  from  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  tlie  Uml-BaUic 
table-land;  that  on  the  b.  of  the  same  dividing  heights  is  called,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
Ural-Carpatliian  table-land.  The  Alaunsky  heights  form  the  great  water-shed,  and  r^- 
Inte  the  course  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  Russian  empire.  To  the  n.  they  throw  off 
tho  Petchora,  the  northern  Dwina,  and  the  Onega;  to  the  s.,  the  Dniester,  Bug,  Dnieper, 
Don,  and  Kouban;  to  the  s.e,,  the  Volga,  with  its  great  afSuents  the  Oka  and  Kama. 
The  western  Dwina,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Vistula  fell  into  the  Baltic  eca.  The  impor- 
tant rivers  of  Russia  receive  separate  notice  under  their  own  names.  At  tbe  foot  of  the 
n.w.  elope  from  the  central  terrace  is  the  Like-country  of  European  Russia,  and  the 
great  lakes  (wlilch  are  noticed  separately)  are  Ladoga,  Onega,  Ilmen,  Fcipos,  and  Pskov, 
The  plain  of  European  Russia  naturally  divides  itself  Into  three  tracts  or  zones,  each  of 
which  differs  from  the  others  in  tbe  nature  and  quality  of  its  soil.  Tho  northern  zone 
extends  between  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  TJral-Baltlc  table-land,  the  middle  zone 
between  the  Ural-Baltic  and  the  Ural -Carpathian  table-lands,  and  the  southern  zono 
between  the  Ural-Carpathlan  table-land  and  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Tlie  soil  of  tho 
northern  zone  Is  marshy,  and  tho  climato  inclement.  In  its  middle  part,  between  the 
rivers  Onega  and  Mezcn,  and  en>ecially  along  the  banks  of  the  northern  £>wina,  forests 
of  flr-wood  and  laive  tracts  of  fodder-grass  occur.  Toward  the  e.  of  this  tract  the 
woods  disappear,  and  vast  marshes,  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cover  the  coun- 
try. The  middle  zone  reaches  s.w,  to  tho  government  of  Volhynia  and  the  s.  of  Poland, 
and  n.e.  to  the  Ural  mountains.  In  the  w.  it  consists  of  an  extensive  hollow,  covered 
with  woods  and  with  marshes,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Plnsk  (q.v.).  In  the  mid- 
dle part  of  this  zone  the  soil  is  partly  heavy  and  covered  with  mold,  and  toward  the 
n.,  sandy.  Beyond  the  Oka,  luxuriant  meadows  abound;  and  on  tho  e.,  beyond  the 
Volga,  this  tract  forms  an  extensive  valloy,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mold,  olwund- 
Ingm  woods,  and  rising  into  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ural  range.  Tho  southern  zone 
coaaists  ot  steppes  extending  atone  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  sens.  The 
steppes  of  the  Black  sea  have  mostly  a  moldy  soil,  covered  with  grass;  but  in  the  s.e., 
shifting  sant^  and  salt  marshes  predominate.  The  steppes  of  the  Caspian  consist  of 
sand,  uHt  marshes,  and  salt  lakes — tlie  Elton  lake,  yielding  nearly  4,000,000  puds  (about 
1,290,000  hundred-weights)  of  salt  annually,  being  the  most  remarkable. 

Ckmstitittion  and  Adminiatraiion. — The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  the 
bead  of  which  Is  the  emperor,  who  unites  in  himself  every  authority  and  power— that  is 
to  say,  is  the  bead  of  the  military,  the  lerislative,  uid  the  judldal  systems,  and  is  also 
the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  The  order  of  succession  is  by 
primogeniture,  hereditarv  in  heirs-male,  and  in  females  in  default  of  males.  Tho 
expenses  of  the  imperial  nouse  amount  to  about  £1,600,000  annually;  tbe  private  prop- 
erty of  the  imperial  family,  yielding  about  f 1.000,000  annunlly,  is  excluded  from  tlie 
budget.  Every  military  or  civil  officer  of  the  crown  is  required  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Tbe  council  of  state  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  executive,  and  comprehends  the 
fe^slative,  judicial,  and  administrative  powers.  The  president  and  members — among 
whom  are  always  included  the  ministers  of  the  crown— are  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
A  secretary  of  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  the  opinion  of  the  council  to  the  emperor, 
is  attached  to  this  body.  The  estimates  of  e^nditure  and  income,  and  every  propo- 
sition introducing  an  addition  to,  or  a  modincation  of,  the  laws,  is  considered  and 
revised  by  this  council,  which  for  the  more  orderly  discharge  of  its  functions,  is  divided 
into  three  scctioDa:  1.  Law;  S.  Civil  and  eccleuasticol:  8.  Economy  tuxl  finance,^  The 
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main  fiiDctton  of  the  council  is  tlint  of  su^rinteading  the  general  administration,  of 
valcbtug  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  ot  lliu  i-ealm,  and  of  proposing  uUi-rutiuiis  of 
the  satue  when  neccssniy.  Tlic  second  of  the  great  b9ard8  of  govtirntneut  is  (he  «.'Dute, 
whose  fuuctions  are  partly  dclibcnitiTC  and  partly  executiTc.  It  is  the  Ligli  court  of 
justice  for  the  empire,  controlling  nil  the  inferior  tnbunals;  and  bc^ddcs  its  lej^l  duties. 
It  examinua  into  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  senate  is  divided 
into  seven  committees  or  departments,  of  which  live  sit  at  St.  Petei-sburg  and  two  at 
Moscow.  The  thinl  college  is  the  holy  synod,  siiperinleridiug  the  religions  iiffiiirs  of 
the  'jnipire.  lis  decisions  have  no  force  till  iipproved  by  Ihu  emperor.  The  fouoh  great 
board  of  govcmmeut  is  the  committee  of  mintjitera,  the  highest  udmiulslrativc  body.  It 
is  divideifinto  nine  departiuciits,  which  have  under  their  nmuttgemeut  the  court ;  foreign 
affairs;  war;  tlie  uavy;  the  interior:  public  instruction;  finances;  crown  domains;  pub- 
lic works;  and  has  besides  a  general  bojtrd  of  control.  All  of  these  great  boards  ceuter 
in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  empire.  Except  the  departments  of  foreign  affair.*  and  the 
impeiia!  court,  alt  these  bninches  of  the  central  administration  arc  represented  in  the 
provinces.  Eui-opean  Russia  is  divided  into  50  provinces,  over  each  of  which  is  a  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  who  is  the  head  of  tlie  civil  administration  of  the 
province  or  gitverument.  Some  provinces,  altliough  adniinlstwd  by  governors,  ore 
united  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor-general.  This  arrangement  is  rendered 
necessary  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  govemor-genei  alsbips  are 

Esnerally  remote  frontier  regions.  Of  late  years  (espfcially  smce  1862),  reforms  have 
t'u  effected  throughout  all  the  various  branches  of  the  government.  Reforms  in  the 
municipal  and  rural  administration  of  the  provinces  have  given  increase  of  self-govera- 
mi'ut.  A  new  legal  system,  including  oral  t«.«timony,  trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  of 
courts,  was  introduced  in  1864.  By  the  Russian  law,  capital  punishments  arc  only 
indicted  for  high-treason.  The  severest  punishments  inflicted  for  violations  of  the  law 
(see  Kkout)  are  labor  in  tlie  galleys,  in  the  public  works,  deportation  to  the  mines  of 
tiibcria,  etc.  The  audacity  of  tliu  revolutionary  party  known  as  nihilists  (see  Kihiush) 
has  caused  of  late  increased  rigor  and  frequency  of  political  punishment.  Repeated  and 
fata!  attempts  on  the  life  of  hi^di-i>];ice;l  offlclais,  and  the  acquittal  by  a  jury  of  one  of 
the  most  notable  assassins,  led  in  lo  llie  withdrawal  of  trials  for  political  offenses 
from  juries;  such  trials  are  now  c!»udm,ted  by  court-martial. 

DUUnctite  Bank  of  Qatsea. — The  nobility  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  social  scales 
enjoy  many  special  privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  polMax,  and  form  in  ever^  prov- 
ince H  separate  body,  headed  by  a  marshal,  chosen  by  and  from  tliemselves.  Till  1871 
tliey  were  also  free  from  the  conscription.  Functionaries,  officials,  artists,  and  clergy 
possess  almost  as  many  privileges  as  the  nobility.  In  1868  a  most  important  mcasuTB 
was  passed,  by  which  tne  clerical  character  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  hereditary,  and 
the  sons  of  the  secular  clergy,  hitherto  bound  to  some  ecclesiastic  or  monastic  servico^ 
were  set  free  to  choose  their  own  career.  The  next  class  is  that  of  the  merchants.  The 
burghers  and  peasants  constitute  the  lowest  class,  and  are  subject  to  claims  of  service 
and  to  personal  taxation.  Each  class  enjoys,  to  a  certain  extcot,  the  right  of  self-admin- 
istnition  in  its  own  affairs.  Each  apportions  its  Isxes,  and  chooses  some  of  its  own 
functionaries.  The  recent  emancipaiitm  gave  freedom  to  20,000,000  peasants  or  serfs 
who,  prior  to  the  year  1861,  being  governed  exclusively  by  their  owners,  enloved  very 
limited  civil  rights.  Communal  government  is  tiie  fundamental  princlpleof  all  tlie  rights 
of  the  peasant  class.  In  genenil,  the  lauds  allotted  to  the  peasants  arc  not  their  indi- 
vidual prcpcrty,  but  belong  to  the  commune,  and  are  shared  among  all  its  members. 

NiiiiotuU  IM)t. — The  national  debt  must  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  rrprescnts  the  loans  made  abroad,  and  the  other  the  loans  mode  at  homo.  Its 
total  amount  was  given  in  187B  at  fSriO^OOO.OOO,  about  half  of  which  was  contracted 
nti-ond.  Several  recent  loans  have  been  raised  in  order  to  tide  over  the  terrible  financul 
stress  produced  by  the  late  war  with  Turkey,  the  expenditure  for  which  has  been 
officially  stated  (greatly  understated,  it  is  believed)  at  £180,000,000. 

BeTxnue  and  Expenditure. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  the  detaOs'(tf 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1873: 


BEVUMUK. 


1.  Direct  taxes  (including  Poll-tar)   £U,887,6»7 

2.  Indirect  taxes  (including  those  derived  from  spirits,  salt, 

tolmceo,  beet-sugar,  customs,  and  stamps)   34,118,423 

8.  Btatc  monopolies  (drawn  from  mines,  money,,  po^-office, 

telegraphs)   2.957.611 

4.  State  domains   6.468,083 

6.  Miscellaneous  receipts   6,827,174 

6.  Revenue  of  the  trans-Caticasus. ...    760.783 

7.  "  Recettes  d'ordre"  ,   2,690.842 

8.  Extniordinary  receipts   948,674 
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SXFKKDrnJBE. 


1.  Public  debt   £11,833,098 

2.  Superior  institutloas  of  Uie  state   244,843 

8.  Holy  synod                                  ,   1,288,483 

4.  Ministry  of  the  imperinl  household   1,^26,681 

5.  "         foreigu  affaire   848,326 

6       "         war   21,452,618 

7.  "         marine  ,   2,845.105 

8.  "         finances   10,623.848 

9.  "          impcriiil  domains.   1,318,404 

10.  "          interior  ,   5,821.457 

11.  "          public  instruction   1,541.863 

13.  "          public  works   8,072,168 

18.        "          justice   1,4^,869 

14.  Audit  of  the  empire   274.068 

15.  Genenii  direction  of  studs  ."   94.880 

16.  Expense  of  Poland  for  administration  of  justice   111.222 

17.  Civil  government  of  the  truus-caucasus   IGQ.QoU 

18.  "Non  valeurs"...   136.»86 

19.  "  Depensea  d'ordre"   2,664.150 

20.  Extraordinary  expenses   848,674 


Total   468,053,609 


The  total  revenue  for  1876  was  over  £76,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  £'^,775,000, 
learing  It  deficit  of  more  than  £1,800,000. 

Army. — Althou^  a  small  permanent  force  was  in  existence  from  very  early  times,  a 
standing  army  was  first  instituted  in  RnsBia  toward  the  close  of  the  17tb  c.  by  Peter  the 
great.  Before  that  time,  military  levies  were  raised  for  longer  or  shorter  jwriods,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Till  lately  the  army  was  raised-by  conscription  under 
an  imperial  ukase;  but  in  1870  an  imperial  ukase  announced  the  principle  of  universal 
lialnlitr  to  niUilanr  service,  and  anotber  in  1874  reoiganized  the  entire  militan-  system. 
There  is  an  annual  conscription  tovrliieh  a)l  men  who  have  completed  their  Slstvenr, 
and  are  not  physically  incapacitated,  are  liable.  Substitution  is  prohibited.  The  period 
of  service  in  the  army  is  15  years,  six  in  active  service,  and  nine  in  the  army  of  reser\*e. 
During  the  latter  period,  the  soldier  is  liable  to  service  only  in  time  of  war.  To  ennblo 
the  educated  classes  to  free  themselves  from  compulsory  conscription,  young  mrn  suf- 
ficiently educated  may  enter  on  a  short  period  of  service  from  tlieir  17th  year.  On  Jnnl 
1, 1868,  the  standing  anny,  inclnding  tlie  guard,  conststed  of  81,110  j^Knernls,  stuff,  and 
commissioned  offlcers,  ahd  818,105  privates  and  non-cnmmissioned  olScers.  Tltis  force 
was  divided  into  608  battalions  of  infantry,  818  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  182  batteries 
(rf  artilleri-.  Besides  this  establishment,  there  were  800.000  irregular  troops,  consisting 
of  Cossacks,  Kirghiz,  Circassians,  and  other  contingents,  who  are  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice in  lieu  of  paying  taxes.  The  law  of  1874  thontughly  remodeled  the  whole  militjiry 
organization  of  the  Cossacks,  who  now  form  in  time  of  peace  a  perfectly  organized  body 
of  men,  easily  attached  to  the  cavalry  division  in  time  of  vvar.  In  peace  (bey  iiuvc  21 
regiments  and  8  horse-batteries,  increased  in  war  to  62  and  22  respectively.  The  gmnd- 
duchy  of  Finland  has  a  military  system  of  its  own.  The  Russian  army,  on  the  pence 
footing,  consisted,  in  1879,  of  about  770.000nien,  of  whmn  about  470,000  tx.-longcd  to  the 
regular  ormv.  and  800,000  to  the  reserve.  In  time  of  war  the  number  can  be  raised  to 
1,600.000.  (Forfurther  details  see  Armies.  Modern.)  The  expenditure  for  the  army, 
as  set  down  in  the  estimates  for  1876,  was  £25,752,480. 

JVrtty. — The  Russian  boundaries  were  first  advanced  to  the  sea  under  Peter  the  great, 
and  from  the  geniunof  that  monnrch  the  Russian  navy  sprang.  Besides  the  naval  depOta 
on  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  seas,  there  are  also  naval  establish  mcuts  on 
the  shores  of  the  Kortb  Pacific  and  on  the  Amur.  In  1879  Russia  had  137war-vessela  in 
the  Baltic  sea,  81  in  the  Black  sen.  and  55  on  other  waters.  In  ali,  there  were  228  ships 
with  an  airirregatc  burden  of  190.000  tnntt,  29  being  iron-dads.  The  expenditure  for  the. 
navy  was  in  1876  eflimsted  at  £8.576.900. 

Rdiffioa  /jtw*  Cfivrdteii. — Toleration  of  all  religions  which  do  not  violate  public 
morality  or  good  order,  exists  in  RnsKia,  and  not  to  profess  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
the  national  religion,  does  not  disqunllfy  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  rights.  The  law 
does  not  allow  ttiosewho  already  belong  to  the  established  faith  to  secede  from  it;  and  if, 
in  a  housdiold,  either  of  tlie  parents  be  n  member  of  the  Greek  church,  all  the  children 
mast  be  bronght  up  within  that  communion.  The  emperor  is  bead  of  the  church,  the 
affairs  of  which  he  directs  by  means  of  a  synod  comptwed  of  the  chief  prelates,  who  are 
Bununoned  from  their  dioceses  to  attend  Its  meetings  (see  Russian  Church),  The  direc- 
tion and  regulation  of  all  other  religious  communities  emanates  from  a  department  in  the 
offices  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  In  1871  there  were  in  European  Russia,  exclusive 
of  Finland  and  Poland.  68,189.247  orthodox  Oreeks;  922.079  Raskolniks:  87.186  Gre- 
gorian Armeuiuis:  ^889,991  Roman  CaUioUcs;  2,984,119  Proi^ftfmitBjld^eeipgtgwflj 
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2,So8,766  MohammedanB;  and  269,608  heathens.  Id  1861  thexe  were  614  orthodox  am- 
Ttiula,  137  of  which  wei-e  occupied  hy  womeo.  There  were  6,048  monks,  and  4,879  lay- 
brothers;  2,081  nuns,  aod  7,6^  iar-8istera:'d0,894  priests  and  deacons,  and  63,4S1  other 
persons,  who  were  employed  in  reugious  services  in  the  SO,  IBS  orthodox  churches.  For 
the  education  of  the  clergy,  there  are  4  academies,  50  seminaries,  and  201  schools,  in 
which  64,900  pcTBonsare  tnuned.  The  churches,  conveDts,  and  the  eodesiastical  depart- 
ments In  general,  are  maintiUned  by  gOTerameot. 

Publie  Intirvetiot*. — The  department  of  public  Instruction  in  Russia  la  presided  over 
by  a  ministry,  although  many  of  the  scliools  are  directed  by  other  departments.  The 

Cter  number  of  these  establishments  are  supported  out  of  the  impciial  treasury. 
3ia  in  Europe,  excepting  Finland,  is  divided  into  nine  educational  districts — namely, 
6t.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Kuziin,  Odessa,  Wtlna,  and  Warsaw 
— each,  Wilna  accepted,  having  a  university.  Of  tlie  students — who  do  not  re^e  within 
the  universities — the  poorest  are  allowed  stipends  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  cnndt- 
dates  for  admissioa  as  students  must  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  tlie 
courses  of  instruction  gone  through  at  the  gj'mnasia.  Degrees  are  conferred  in  law, 
medicine,  philology,  matiiematica,  natural  history,  aod  the  oriental  languages.  Degrees 
in  theology  are  granted  at  Dorpat  to  students  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  professors  are 
appointed  and  paid  hy  the  government.  Four  institutions,  the  law  school  and  lyceums- 
01  St.  Petersburg,  Nijni,  and  Jaroslav,  are  specially  devoted  to  legal  science.  The  gym- 
nasia, schools  01  the  second  class,  about  180  in  number,  are  found  in  the  provincial 
towns.  Besides  the  universities  and  gymnasia,  there  are  numerous  district  schoob;  but 
the  means  of  instruction,  though  rapidly  increasing,  are  very  insufficient.  In  1^  there 
were  only  8.000  village  schools;  in  1868  the  number  had  enormously  incren>t«<d.  There 
are  also  numerous  special  schools  for  instruction  in  mining,  in  wood-craft,  civil  engi- 
neering, navigation,  etc.  Tbe  military  schools  form  a  separate  system.  The  caddis  are 
transferred  from  the  military  gymnasia  to  the  "military  schools,  in  which  they  qualify 
to  fill  the  posts  of  commissioned  officers.  Three  academies,  for  the  staff,  the  en^neers, 
and  the  artillery,  are  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  military  sdence.  Theological 
education  for  the  orthodox  church  is  superintended  by  the  clergy.  According  to  tiie 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  there  were  in  1876,  in  the  nine  educational 
districts,  20,876  primary  schools,  attended  by  670.186  boys  and  169.879  ^ris. 

lAtemry  and  SetetUiJie  Irutiitttioiu,  Museumi,  2*reu,  eta. — Many  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  Russia,  as  the  academy  of  sciences  and  the  Pulkova  observatory,  nourish 
in  or  near  St.  Petersburg  (q.v.).  There  are,  however,  throughout  the  empire  numerous 
institutions  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  (the  arts  and  sciences.  The  imperial 
library  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  with  upward  of  a  million  volumes,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe 
world.  The  press  of  Russia,  not  yet  much  dereltqMd,  is  subject  to  special  censoiahht, 
which,  though  rigorously  exncised  under  the  rdni  of  Nicholas  I.,  &  now,  under  the 
milder  government  of  Alexander  II.,  conraderably  less  strict.  Each  year  gives  evident 
proof  of  the  rapidly  increasing  taste  for  literature  and  mental  culture  in  Russia.  In 
1868  there  were  published  witlihi  Russia  and  in  tbe  Russian  towue  lOfiS  volumes.  In 
the  years  1878  and  1874.  6,206  books  were  published  in  Russia,  of  which  447  were  trans- 
latlons  from  other  languages. 

Oharitable  InatUuUoai  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by  government;  and  although 
their  number  is  increasing  annually,  the  scarcity  of  large  national  institutions — especially 
public  hospitals— is  painfully  felt.  Medical  assistance  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  prov- 
inces with  the  greatest  difficulty,  owing  to  t)ie  distances  of  the  towns  and  the  aparseness 
of  tlie  population.  The  foundling  hospitals  of  St.  Petersbn^  and  Moscow  receive 
annually  about  15,000  abandoned  infants  and  orphans. 

Palme  Boadt,  Sailieoffs,  aiid  GancU8.—Qood  roads  and  ready  means  of  communica- 
tion are  a  great  want  m  Russia,  where  the  distances  are  so  great,  and  the  population  so 
scanty.  To  keep  the  roads  in  repair  is  a  work  of  tiie  greatest  difficulty  here,  for  two 
reasons — the  first,  a  difficulty  in  concentrating  a  sufficient  amount  of  ubor  where  the 
laborers  are  so  few  and  so  widely  dispersed ;  and  the  otiier,  the  melting  irf  the  snows  and 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  spring.  During  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  the  soil  is 
thickly  covered  with  snow,  which,  when  it  becomes  hardened  by  the  frost,  offers  an 
excellent,  an  easy,  and  a  universal  means  of  transit.  On  the  return  of  mild  weather, 
however,  the  snow  melting,  sinks  into  and  softens  the  earth,  which  is  also  overflowoi 
by  the  rivers.  The  roads  being  thus  flooded  are  rendered  almost  wholly  impassable  for 
traffic  till  tbe  atAl  dries.  In  autumn  the  usual  rains  fall,  and  the  eartli  is  a«dn  soaked, 
so  that  the  time  for  easy  communication  during  the  summer  is  very  short.  In  1^6  only 
784  m.  of  railway  had  been  opened,  though  a  Urge  extent  was  being  ctmsimcted;  botin 
Jan.,  1877,  tbe  milefwe  in  operation  had  risen  to  18,000,  while  upward  of  1800  m.  were 
being  constructed.  Several  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  are  connected  by  means  trf 
macadamized  causeways,  whicli  are  now  generally  kept  in  good  repair.  The  other  towns 
are  connected  by  ordinary  track-roads,  which  are  generally  impracticable  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Owing  to  the  generally  bad  character  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  abttnda^»  oi 
the  rivers  wliich  traverse  it,  the  water-communicatlona  of  tills  ei  :pire  are  very  impor- 
tant as  commercial  highways,  though  the  vast  transit-trade  of  the  country  is  not  con- 
fined to  them  alone.  The  transport  of  merchandise  across  the  broad  expenae  of  the 
empire  U  much  facilitated  1^  canals,  which  have  here  becom^p^^^^f)@l^g|4^^ecnl- 
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lar  Institution.  The  four  seas  Burrounding  European  Russia  are  connecteil  Iit  canals: 
1.  Tlie  Caspian  la  connected  with  the  White  sea  hy  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  between  the  river  Schekana,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
noitheni  Dwina.  2.  The  Caspian  and  BalUc  are  connected  br  three  systems  of  canals. 
See  VoLQA.  8.  The  Black  sea  Is  ronnected  whh  the  Balttc  oy  three  lines  of  can^s — 
those  of  Beresina,  Oginslrv'  and  Dnieper,  and  Bug,  between  the  affluents  of  the  Dnieper 
and  those  of  the  western  Dwina,  Niemen  and  Vistnla, 

JPMtal  Serviee. — This  service  was  inaugurated  in  1664,  In  1875  there  were  forwarded 
68,344,166  letters,  1,419,004  post-cards,  ^,776,230  newspapers  and  stamped  periodtbals, 
and  other  packets,  amounti:^  in  all  to  121,617,780.  Hie  number  of  offices  was  8,678  in 
1877. 

Wleetric  TtsfeffmpA.— Notwithstanding  the  immense  extent  of  the  surface  of  Bussia, 
and  the  distance  from  each  other  of  its  principal  towns,  these  are  now  nearly  all  united 
by  lines  of  electric  telegra]^.  In  Jan. ,  1876,  upward  of  40,000  m.  of  telegraplis  had  been 
laid  by  the  Hussian  government,  and  18,000  m.  by  private  com^nies.  In  the  end  of 
Nov.,  1871,  the  telegraph  line  through  Siberia,  connecting  8t.  Petersburg  with  Cliioa 
and  Japan,  was  finished,  and  a  telegram  forwarded  from  Nagasaki  to  the  Raesian  cap- 
ital. In  1874  there  were  sent  2,920,07]  telegraphic  meseages  to  places  within  BuBsif^ 
865,000  to  ^aoes  abroad,  and  200,194  official  dispatches. 

Fopulaaon. — The  population  of  the  empire  is  spread  wiUi  great  irregularity  over  the 
surface.  In  European  Russia  Its  average  is  less  tlian  87  per  Eng.  sq.m. ;  in  tlie 
Caucasus,  more  tlian  28;  in  Siberia,  (;  in  Poland,  113;  and  in  Finland,  14  per  Eng. 
BQ.  mile.  These  figures,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  correct  illustratiou  of  uie  fictual 
distribution  of  the  masses  over  the  enormous  surface  of  the  country;  for,  upon  compari- 
son, the  degree  of  the  density  of  the  population  of  European  Russia  is  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  me  different  governments.  The  government  of  Moscow  contains  166  inhabit- 
ants per  Eng.  sq.m. ;  while  that  of  Archangel  contains  only  t-   The  central  and  b.w. 

governments  of  this  part  of  the  empire  are  the  most  densely  peopled.  The  town  resi- 
ents  are  9}  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  European  Russia;  7i  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  Caucasus;  and  5  per  cent  of  that  of  Sil)eria.  Russian  society  is  divided  into  five 
classed,  and  of  these  the  nobility  forms  1.40  per  cent;  the  clergy  (including  their  fami- 
lle.i)  1.01  per  cent;  the  burgesses  (/tiers  Stal)  8.60,  the  peasants,  82.56;  and  the  military, 
6.35  per  cent.  Irrespective  of  Asiatic  and  American  Russia,  we  find  that  In  Kurope  this 
empire  comprises  a  ^ater  variety  of  races  than  any  otlier  European  state.  It  h  not, 
however,  like  Austria,  a  componte  community,  speaking  various  idioms,  and  having 
different  physical  characteristics  and  political  luterests.  In  European  Russia  the  pre- 
dominant race  is  the  Slavonian,  and  the  Russian ' '  element"  and  language  prev^l  almost 
universally.  The  60,500,000  Russians  who  Inhabit  Europe  are  divisible  into— 1.  Great 
Russians  (88,985,000),  inhabiting  central  Russia.  2.  Little  Russians  (12,016,000),  located 
in  the  S.W.  To  the  latter  ma^  be  added  the  Cossacks  (1,600,000),  who  are  spread 
along  the  rivers  Don,  Kouban,  Terek,  Ural,  Tobol,  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  Amur. 
8.  White  Russians  (2,950,000),  in  the  western  proWnces.  The  other  Slavonic  races  are 
Poles  (4,640,000),  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  partly  In  Uie  w.  provinces  (where  they 
form  only  10|Der  cent  of  the  population);  ServUns  and  Bulnimos  in  Bessarabia  and 
New  Russia.  The  Finnish  race  (8,600,000),  which  occupies,  unaer  different  names,  the 
n.  and  n.e.  of  European  Russia,  and  the  n.w.  of  Siberia,  has  in  great  pari  adopted  Rus- 
sian language  and  manners.  The  Lithuanians  and  Letts  (3,460,000)  dwell  mostly  between' 
the  Niemen  and  Dwtna.  The  Turkish  Tartarian  race  (5,700,000),  in  the  s.e.,  and  partly 
in  Siberia,  compr[ses  Tchuvashes,  Tartars  of  Kazan,  Kin^hiz,  etc.  The  Mongols  (876,000), 
comprising  Kalmucks  and  other  races  in  the  s.e.  of  European  Russia  and  in  the  e.  of 
Siberia.  Besides  these  races  there  are  Romains  and  Wallachs  (770,000),  in  Bessarabia 
and  New  Russia:  Persians,  Kurds.  Armenians,  eta  (46O,0OOX  near  the  Caspian  sea;  Oer^ 
mans  0K3O,OOO),  distributed  over  the  wfa(de  ^plre,  but  found  In  the  greatest  numbers  In 
the  Baltic  provhices;  Swedes  (300.000),  in  Finland;  Oreeks  (63,000),  In  the  s. ;  Bohe- 
mians—t.e.,  Oypsies  (60,000>— cldefly  in  Bessarabia;  Jews  (3,014,000),  mostly  in  Poland 
and  the  w.  provinces;  Caucasians  (1,880,000),  Sunoieda  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  and  many 
other  tribes  in  e.  Siberia  and  Russian  America. 

Climate.— Owing  to  its  vast  extent,  the  Russian  empire  presents  great  varieties  of 
climate.  At  Archangel  the  mean  temperatnra  of  the  year  is  to"  Fahr. ;  at  Yalta,  in  the 
Crimea,  63° ;  and  at  Kutais,  In  the  Caucasus,  68°.  Consisting  of  an  Immense  area  of  di? 
land,  the  climate  of  the  empire  is  essentially  eonUnental;  and  the  climate  of  local- 
ities in  its  interior  is  much  more  rigorous  than  that  of  places  on  the  western  shores  of 
Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  Tiie  mean  temperature  of  Edinburgh  and  Christiana  is  higher 
than  tbat  of  Moscow  and  Kazan.'  The  rigor  of  the  climate  of  the  empire  increases  not 
only  with  tlie  latitude,  but  as  you  advance  eastward;  thus,  the  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  town  of  Abo.  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Astrakhan— viz., 
88°  Fahr. ;  although  the  fwmer  is  in  lat  61°,  and  the  other  in  lat.  47°,  or  14°  nearer  the 
equator.  The  diiieTence  of  the  mean  snmmer  temperature  under  tiie  eame  latitude  is, 
on  the  contrarr,  not  very  considerable.  The  isothermal  line  of  Astrakhan  (80°  Fahr.) 
passes  through  Lublin  in  Poland  and  Ekaterinoslav.  In  the  e.  the  maximum  heat  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  w. ;  and  such  lic^at-lovlng  plants  as  the  watermelon  are  grown  more 
successfully  in  the  8.6.  of  Russia  tluu  in  ute  w.  of  Europe,  under  tt^^^^^i^ude. 
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The  drvDesB  of  the  atmosphere  increases  in  the  direction  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  On 
the  bauKs  of  tlie  Biiltic  tlie  avurngc  number  of  rahiy  and  snowy  days  is  150,  sod  the 
annual  rainfall  U  SiO  in.,  while  near  the  Caspian  the  numlwr  of  such  <uys  is  70,  and  the 
tninfall  only  4  inches.  The  climate  of  Rus^a  is  in  general  healthy;  but  there  are  several 
place:!  where  diseases  seeiu  to  be  localized,  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  where 
scurvy  is  commuu,  tlie  marshes  along  the  ^fiemen  and  Vistula,  where  Uie  plica  poloulca 
(q.v.)  is  the  chieF  disl'll^e,  niid  the  marshy  lands  on  the  Black,  Azof,  and  Caspian  seaa^ 
where  ague  always  pruvails. 

jt/ant(/ii«fufv«.— Manufacturing  industry  in  Russia  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  great  With  a  view  to  its  promotion,  foreign  manufactured  goods  are 
heavilv  taxed  on  importation.  In  IKTO  tbe  number  of  factories  (exclusive  of  iron-works 
and  nil  establuihraf  uttt  engaged  iu  tbe  preparation  of  metalit)  was  19,431,  which  employed 
410,225  liandii,  iiud  produced  articles  iimouuiiug  to  873,000,000  rubles.  Of  these  fac- 
tories, a  half  were  iu  the  governments  of  St.  I'etersburc.  Moscow,  and  Vladimir.  The 
metallurgical  works  ure  mostly  in  ilic  government  of  Perm,  and  iu  other  eastern  gov- 
crnmeal»  bonlering  on  tbe  Ural  mountauis.  Small  handicraft  maniifacluring  ei^tnlilibh- 
mentii  abound  iu  all  tbe  central  governments,  especially  in  the  neigliborbood  of  Moscow, 
where  whole  viilnges  diuing  tbe  winter  season  arc  employed  in  some  special  iudustryf 
as  weaving,  tanning,  fur-drcssnig,  joiners'  viork,  shocmiiking,  etc.  Thcchief  iimoufac- 
ture  is  spimitng  and  weaving  flax  and  hemp.  Linen  is  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
100,000,000  rubles.  cliieHy  iu  baud-tooms;  althougli  the  tiner  qualities  are  mHiiufuciiircd 
liy  power-luoms,  mostly  in  tbe  government  of  Jarosluv  and  Kostroma,  and  tbe  capitals. 
Hemp  is  mauufiiclured  into  sail-cloth  and  ropes,  wbicli  articles  are  largely  exported. 
Woolen  and  worsted  stuffs  ai'e  made  to  the  value  of  60.000.000  rubies,  and  the  ^utmlity 
is  on  the  increase.  Fine  cloths  and  mixed  fabrics  are  made  in  tbe  capitals,  ana  in  the 
governments  of  Livonia  and  Tcliurnigov.  Silk-spinning  and  wcavine  are  carried  on  in 
the  factories  of  Moscow,  whicli  is  renowned  for  its  brocades,  and  gold  and  sivcr  embroi- 
deries. Througb  tbe  influence  of  the  protective  system,  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
have  been  of  late  verj-  rapidly  exieniled.  In  1860  there  were  158  cotton  spinning  mills, 
producing  goods  to  tbe  value  of  58.850,000  rubles;  and  weaving  establisbmem>  to  the 
value  of  13.000,000  rubles.  Aflerweaving,  ibe  next  most  important  branch  <if  industry  is 
tanning,  theproilucts  of  which  amount  to  20,000,000  rubles.  The  other  imporianlbraiielies 
of  industry  are  cutleiT,  made  in  tbe  town  of  Tula,  the  Russian  Shelfleld,  ami  in  llie 
nivci-nmenta  of  Kiini-Novgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Kostroma;  and  pottery  and  glnw  works, 
the  former  canied  on  in  tlio  government  of  Moscow,  the  latter  in  thai  of  Vladimir. 
Tlic  produce  of  tbe  machine  factories  in  1870  did  not  exceed  15,000,000  rubles;  of  tbe 
sugar  reflnerieB,  27.250,000  rubles;  of  tlic  paper-mills,  6.750,000  rubles. 

Commerbe.— The  Russian  empire,  including  provinces  var>-ing  widely  in  their  natural 
and  industrial  resources,  pn'tents  an  extensive  field  for  internal  commerce,  while  the 
abundance  of  its  pmducls  miiintaius  a  vast  foreign  trade.  Of  tbe  former,  which  is  by 
far  Ibe  more  important,  tlie  extent  and  value  cannot  be  g^ven,  owin£  to  tlic  wi:nt  of 
statistical  data.  Moscow,  in  tlie  center  of  the  industrial  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
tlie  great  depot  for  the  wares  that  supply  the  tnides  of  the  interior,  is  tlie  chief  seat  of 
the  home-trade.  The  other  large  tmaimr  towns  are  chiefly  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  The  goods  yearly  conveyed  by  the  Volga  alone  amount  200.000.000  rubles. 
Owing  to  the  distances  between  tlie  great  trading  towns,  fairs  are  still  of  great  iiiiporlnncc 
in  Russia.  The  transnctions  of  all  tlie  fairs  in  the  empire  amount  to  more  than  300,000,- 
000  nibles.  and  the  chief  are  those  of  Kijni-Novgororl  (q.v.),  Irliit  (q.v.),  Kharkov 
(q.v.),  Poltava  (q.v.),  and  Kursk  (q.v  ),— The  foreign  trade  consists  mainly  of  the  export 
of  Taw  products,  and  the  imports  of  colonial  and  ninnufaclurcd  goods.  The  foreign 
trade  by  sea  is  five  times  greater  than  the  trade  by  land;  and  of  the  latter,  the  commer- 
cial tninsactionB  with  Europe  amount  in  value  to  ten  timejf  the  Asiatic  trade.  One-third 
of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  is  transacted  at  St.  Petersburg,  one-ninth  at  Odessa,  and 
one-fifteenth  at  Riga.  In  1875  the  number  of  vessels  that  enten  d  the  port.i  of  Russia 
were  13,627.  and  of  these  2,475  were  Russian,  2,339  English,  1652  German,  1471  Swedish 
and  Norwegian.  762  Italian,  664  I>utcli,  and  1606  Turkish,  etc.  Tbe  following  table 
e^ves  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  for  the  years  1870  and,  1871: 


EXFORT&  1870.  tBH. 

In  Thousands  of  Rubles. 

Cereals                                                          162,990  182.948 

Flax   57.098  49.583 

Linseed   37,142  28.748 

Hemp   ^  11,005  12.284 

Tow..   2,827  2.824 

Tallow   6.650  4.660 

Wool...;   7.868  7.(i36 

Cattle   7.217  6.358 

Bristles   8.811  9.861 

Hides                                                      ...  2.266  1.838 

Wood   18,146  14,028 

Oil  seeds   1,568  ^  8,420 
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The  cliiof  nrtietcs  of  import  are  Bugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  raw  silk.  Iron, 

(cast  and  wrought),  wine  and  other  Umiors,  dyes,  fruit  and  vegetables,  machinery;  cot- 
ton, silk,  wooleD,  and  lincQ  stuffs.  The  total  exports  amounted  in  value  in  1861  to  103,- 
721,683  rubles;  in  1875,  to  881.593,000  rubles.  The  imports  were  in  1861  valued  at 
144,971,791;  in  1875,  at  581.056,000.  So  that  durin?  these  fifteen  years  tlie  trade  of 
Russia  with  foreign  countries  luis  increased  to  about  threefold.  Tlie  Russian  exports  to 
Englaud  are  greater  than  tiiosp  to  unv  other  foreign  country;  while  KuBsia  imports  most 
extensively  from  Germany.  In  187^  imports  from  Germanjr  amounted  to  221,442,0^ 
rubles;  from  England,  to  138.704.000.  The  commercial  marine  of  Russia  is  at  yet  not 
much  develojwd.  At  the  end  of  1874  it  comprisod  2.513  sea-going  vessels,  of  an  aggri- 
gate  burdcu  of  360,501  lasts,  or  621,008  teas,  l>esides  385  trading  steamers  on  rivers  and 

Qeohgy  and  Mineral  ProdueU. — A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Kiisi^ia  may  be  said  to  date  from  l841,wheu  the  eminent  geologist,  sir  K.I.  Murclii- 
suii,  undertook  a  scic-ntillc  journey  to  Russia  and  Ihe  Ural  mountams.  His  geological 
investigations,  together  with  the  paleontological  researches  of  his  colleagues,  R  da 
Verneuit  and  count  Kayfterting,  have  served  as  a  basis  for  further  surveys.  The  oldest 
stratififd  rocks  arc  tlie  Silurian,  on  the  soutlieru  shores  of  tlie  gulf  of  Finland,  sinking 
down  below  the  Devonian  strata,  which  run  in  two  large  brandies — on  the  s.e.  to 
Voronesh.  and  on  the  n.w,  to  Archangel,  l)oth  overlaid  to  the  e.  by  a  still  more  extensive 
deposit  of  carbon  if  tTous  rocks,  Tiie  immense  triangle  between  those  layers  and  the 
Ural  is  occupied  by  the  Permian  system  (except  the  n.e.  extremity,  which  is  covered  by 
Jurassic  beds),  named  by  air  R.  I.  MuFchison  from  its  development  in  the  government 
of  Perm.  To  the  s.  of  the  s.e.  Devonian  branch  extend  depositB  of  the  cretaceous  period, 
and  detached  patches  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  The  latter  contains,  in  Rusala, 
only  the  older  members  of  the  group  up  to  tlie  mountain  litnestone,  which  contains 
numerous  but  tliin  seams  of  coal,  generally  poor  in  quality.  The  field  along  the  Doueta 
forma  an  exception,  and  yields  annually  alwut  96,400  tons  (f  of  the  total  quantity 
mised  in  Russia)  of  good  coal  and  anthracite.  The  remaining  s.w.  and  s.e.  parts  of  the 
empire  are  covered  by  tertiary  beds,  more  or  less  recent  TTie  Ural  mountains  present  an 
outcrop  of  all  the  secondary  and  paleozoic  formations  down  to  the  stratified  gneiss  and 
granite,  which  latter  composes  nearly  the  whole  province  of  Finland,  and  skirts  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Ural  mountains  (q. v.),  which  contain  almost  alt  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  country,  are  the  principal  seat  of  mining  and  metallurgic  industry. 
They  produce  gold,  p'atinum.  copper,  and  iron  of  excellent  quality,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  manufactured  from  magnetic  ore.  Emeralds  and  ja3pt3r8.  etc.,  are  also  found, 
as  well  us  diamonds  of  an  inferior  quality.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  plumliago.  etc..  are  also 
obtuined  from  the  Altai  and  Nerchinsk  mines  in  Siberia  (q.v.).  In  1868  the  whole  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  amounted  to  £12,000  000;  and  of  this  large  amount  the  chief  itemu 
were  pure  gold,  1460  puds  (pud  =  40  Rnssian  pounds  =  36  lbs.  avoir.);  silver,  968  puda; 
platinum,  81  puds;  copper.  294.169  puds;  lead,  160,000  puds;  cast-iron,  18,404.500  puds 
— out  of  which  were  manufactured  11,998,500  puds  of  wrought-iron,  and  145,000  puds 
of  steel.  Salt  was  obtained  to  the  value  of  14.000,000  rubles,  cliiefly  from  salt  lakes  in 
Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea,  from  lake  Elton  in  Astrakhan,  and  from  the  inexhaustible 
layers  of  rock-sidt  near  Iletzk  (q.v.).  The  total  produce  of  coal  from  all  the  Russian 
mines  in  1874  amounted  to  83,675.000  puds.  Excellent  chiua-day  or  kacdln  Is  found 
near  Glucbov,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov. 

Agriculture  and  Products. — Russia  is  an  eminently  agricultural  country,  although 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  (271,000,000  acres)  is  under  cultivation.  In  the 
central  zone  (see  above,  under  Surface),  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  black  mold,  extremely 
fertile,  and  hiinUy  ever  requiring  manure.  The  system  of  husbandry  most  extensively 
practiced  is  what  is  called  the  "  three-field  system,"  In  the  working  of  which,  one-third 
of  the  land  is  always  in  fallow.  In  the  s.  and  s.e.,  a  system  of  agriculture  peculiar  to 
Russia  is  in  operation :  it  is  called  the  "  fallow  system,  and  consists  in  raising  three  or 
four  consecutive  crops  from  the  same  land,  and  afterward  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  for 
five  or  six  years,  after  which  time  it  begins  to  grow  feather-grass  {mpa  pennata).  which 
is  considered  a  token  of  returning  fertility.  Husbandry,  in  general,  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  to  whom  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
has  been  transferred  in  freehold.  The  land-owners,  deprived  of  their  former  right  to  the  ^ 
labor  of  their  serfs,  now  find  it  more  profitable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  land  in 
cultivation,  or  grant  portions  of  it  in  lease  to  the  peasants,  often  in  return  for  the  half 
of  the  produce  of  the  crop.  A  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  agriculture  is  the 
want  of  propcx'  means  of  communication,  and  consequently  the  low  price  of  corn  in  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  Fodder-grass  ia  rarely  culUvated,  as  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fodder  is  afforded  by  the  extensive  natural  meadows.  The  chief  cereals  are  wlieat, 
which  is  grown  as  far  n.  as  lat.  62°;  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Buckwheat  and  millet  are 
grown  in  the  s.,  and  from  these,  but  especially  from  rye,  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  made.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  cultivated;  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  the  former  Is  an  indispensable  article  of  the  peasant's  household,  as  it  Is  used  for 
food  during  the  fasts,  which,  taken  togetlier,  extend  over  about  lialf  the  year.  Of  flax, 
13.000,000  puds  are  annually  prodnced;  of  hemp,  7,000,000  puds;  and  8,000,000  pnds  of 
oil-seeds.   After  Uie  famine  of  1889,  goTcmment  Introduced,  and  aft^jcard  did  much 
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to  promote  tbe  cultiTation  of  potatoes.  The  yearly  produce  of  this  crop  amounts  to 
35,000,000  ichettertti  (1  tcbetvert  =  5.77  imp.  bushels).  Tobacco  crops  cover  16.000  acres, 
anil  tbe  amount  produced  is  S,600,000  puds.  Beet-rool  and  maize  are  also  cultivated; 
and  there  are  niiraerous  vineyards  in  the  Crimea,  in  Bessarabia,  and  along  tbe  Don. 
Gardening  is  an  important  bruncb  of  industry,  (be  products  being  cucumbers,  onions, 
cabb^:es,  and  otber  vegetables  and  fruits.  An  area  of  4^6,000,000  acres  is  covered  with 
iVDods,  but  tbe  quantity  of  timber,  from  wbicb  material  tbe  peasant  supplies  almost  all 
bis  wants,  is  at  present  suCferiug  diminution.  The  Russian  builds  bis  cottage  with  tim- 
r)L'r.  beats  Ids  room  n  itb  it,  lights  his  bouse  with  firewood,  makes  his  bouscbold  utGnsils 
from  the  same  material,  as  well  as  his  cart,  etc.;  he  also  wears  shoes,  and  uses  mats  for 
coverings,  which  are  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  tbe  lime-tree.  In  the  u.,  the  forests 
occupy  from  90  to  90  per  cent  of  tlie  wliole  surface;  in  the  s.,  ttiey  are  2  per  cent  less 
than  in  England.  Cooiferous  trees  are  tbe  chief  in  tbe  northern  districts;  but  in  the 
coulral  tracts,  oaks,  limes,  maples,  and  asbes  are  tbe  chief.  Timber  is  the  chief  article 
of  inlerual  commerce,  and  is  floated  down  tlie  rivers  from  the  well-wooded  districts 
to  those  which  arc  destitute  of  wood. 

Animals  and  Animal  Produeti. — In  tbe  northern  and  central  provinces,  cattle  are 
kept  chiefly  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  manure;  but  in  other  parts,  cattle-breeding  is 
an  imporiant  branch  of  industrjr.  On  an  average,  there  ore  80,000,000  head  of  cattle  In 
Russia.  Of  horses,  the  best,  chiefly  trotters,  are  reared  in  breeding-stables  in  the  soatb- 
ern  central  governments;  but  the  ereat  bulk  of  the  horses  are  obiained  from  the  tulf- 
wild  studs  of  the  Cossacks.  Kalmucks,  and  Kirghiz.  The  horses  of  Vialka.  Kazan,  and 
Finland  ore  strong  and  hardy.  The  total  number  of  the  Jiorses  in  Russia  is  about 
18.000,000.  Sheep-breeding  is  carried  on  extensively  on  the  southei-n  sleppes.  The 
sheep  number  10,000,000,  of  which  upward  of  1,000,000  are  of  tbe  fine  merino  breed. 
Besides  the!<e  animali.  there  are  camels  in  the  s.  of  Ru-^h),  rci::u<;o:'  in  the  n.,aDd 
hogs  and  poultry  in  great  abundance  everywhere.  A  breed  of  the  urua  (q.v.),  a  huge 
and  rare  animal,  which  does  not  occur  in  anv  other  country,  is  preserved  in  a  forest  of 
the  govcmmeat  of  Orodno.  Among  the  wila  animals  are  (chiefly  In  tbe  n.),  the  bear. 
Wolf,  elk.  fox,  and  marten;  on  the  nortbem  coasts  are  found  the  seat  and  walrus,  and 
the  eider-duck  and  other  wild  fowL  The  more  expensive  kinds  of  furs  are  procured 
from  Siberia,  and  from  the  Russian  colonies  in  America,  where  the  Kussian-Americiin 
company  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  fur  trade.  The  most  itiiportant  Russinn 
fisheries  are  those  of  the  Caspian  aud  Black  f>oas,  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Herrings,  cod-flsb,  and  salmon  are  caught  in  abundnncc  in  tbe  White  sea.  Bee 
culture  is  very  general  in  Russia,  and  silb-worms  are  reared  in  tlie  Caucasus. — See  t)ie 
statistical  works  of  Saruuw  (1873);  Von  Lengenfeldt  (1875);  Wilson  (St.  Petersburg, 
1876);  and  Rum'a,  by  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  (1877). 

History. — Copious  histories  of  Russia  are  numerous,  those  of  Kammsin.  Solovief 
(1851-77);  Schnitzler  (German  transl.  1875),  beine  standard  Russian  works.  More  acces- 
sible are  Turgenief,  La  Rutmu  (Par.  1847);  Rainbaud,  Histoire  de  I{ii>me.  (Par.  1878).— 
The  population  of  the  Russian  empire  is  composed  of  various  nationalities,  but  tbe  pre- 
dominant one  is  the  Slavonic  (q.v.).  The  eastern  Slaves,  tbe  ancestorrof  the  Russians, 
were  settled  near  the  sourocs  of  the  rivers  Yolkliof,  Bug,  Dniester,  Dnieper,  and  Doti. 
and  consisted  of  several  tribes  who«e  chief  towns  were  Novgorod  and  Kief.  Being 
much  harassL-d  by  their  warlike  ocighbors,  and  distracted  by  iiitestine  disson^^ious,  tbe 
Slaves  of  Novgorod  and  the  neighboring  Finnish  tribes,  in  862,  sent  ambnBsadorp  to  "the 
VariagH  (Varangians,  Normans)  beyond  the  sen."  invitinp  their  chiefs  to  come  and  n-ign 
over  them.  Three  brothers  of  the  tribe,  called  by  the  old  chroniclers  Rurik  (q.v.),  Sine- 
ous  (Sindf),  and  Truvor,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  tbe  head  of  a  band  of  Armed  fol- 
lowurs  {droujiiui)  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Novgorod.  Cleg  (879-912),  who 
exercised  authority  as  regent  to  Igor,  Rurik's  son,  took  Kief,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  embryo  empire,  subduing  tbe  neighboring  tribes,  and  even  successfully  attacking  the 
Byzantines,  (91S-946)  did  nothing  of  note,  but  bis  widow  and  successor.  Olga 

(9^15-957).  was  a  wise  and  able  ruler.  She  was  baptized  in  963  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  abdicated  soon  after  in  favor  of  her  son  Swatoifl/ (957-972),  a  warlike 
monarch  and  a  pagan,  who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  a  neighboring  tribe  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  On  his  death,  the  principality  was  divided  among  bis  three  sons, 
and  the  quarrels  usual  in  ^uch  cases  followed,  and  continued  till  Vladimir  (960-1015). 
the  youngest  son,  becune  solo  ruler.  The  Normans  nowdeflnitlTclTbecaraeamalg^maicd 
with  the  SlaTonic  race.  Vladimir's  reign  is  the  "heroic ""epoch  of  Russian  history;  ami 
the  glories  of  tbe  court,  and  the  valiant  feats  of  the  warriors  of  the  "  sunny  prince  Vla- 
dimir," have  been  handed  down  through  ages  in  legend  and  song.  His  successful  wars 
extended  the  Itoundaries  of  Russia  to  lake  Ilmen  on  the  north,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Oka 
and  of  the  Khoper  (an  affluent  of  tbe  Don)  on  tbe  east,  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper  on  the 
south,  and  to  the  sources  of  tbe  Vistula  on  the  west.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  Greek 
faith,  and  in  988  was  baptized  with  his  followers;  hise.\amp1e  being  shortly  followed  by 
the  whole  nation,  for  whoso  spiritual  guidanceand  supcrvi^ou  nmolropolitan  was  estab- 
lished at  Kief.  He  foUowi'd  the  evil  example  of  his  father  in  dividing  his  dominions, 
and  after  his  death  a  civil  war  broke  out  among  his  four  son;:,  in  which  Jartalaf,  prince 
of  Novgorod,  was  ultimately  (1086)  successful.  This  prince  did  much  to  civilize  his  snb- 
Jects  by  building  towos,  founding  scboots,  and  especially  by  ordering  tbe  compilation  of 
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the  first  Russian  code  of  laws  (the  "Rousskaia  Pravda"),  the  most  prominent  item  of 
which  was  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  family  feud,  a  limitation  which  was  changed 
into  total  abolition  after  his  death  in  1054,  by  his  sons,  who  shared  the  principality 
among  them.  £ach  of  these  pet^  princes  m  turn  dMdcd  his  portion  of  territoiy 
among  his  sons,  till  the  once  great  and  united  realm  became  an  agglomeration  of 
petty  states  quarreling  with  each  oilier,  undergoing  absorption  by  a  more  powerful 
neighbor,  or  being  redivided.  This  state  of  anarcliy,  confusion,  and  petty  warfare 
d:ites  from  the  denth  of  Jaroslaf  in  1054,  and  continued,  more  or  less,  till  1478.  The 
priucipnl  among  the  subdivisions  of  Russia  during  this  period  were,  according  to  Eus- 
jiiftii  authoriiiee,  Sousdal,  which  occupied  the  upper  and  ccntial  parts  of  the  basin  of 
ihc  Volga,  and  from  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  sprang  the  principalities 
of  Tcer,  Rmtof,  and  Vladimir;  Tcbeniig^  and  Sezertk,  which  occupied  the  drainage- 
area  of  the  Dessua  (an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper),  stretching  to  near  tlie  sources  of  ue 
Oka;  Riazan  and  Murom,  along  the  Oka  basin  and  the  sources  of  Uie  Son;  P(^iik, 
including  tlie  basins  of  the  western  Dwina  and  Beresina;  Sme^nsk,  occupying  the 
upper  pMrts  of  the  basins  of  the  western  Dwina  and  Dnieper;  Volhynia  and  Oalieui,  the 
first  drained  by  the  Pripet,  the  second  lying  on  the  n.e.  slope  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  were  united  in  1198;  INorgorod,  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  which  occupied  the 
immense  tract  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  ttUie  Peipus,  the  upper  pnils 
of  the  Volga,  the  White  sea,  and  the  nortbem  Dwioa;  and  the  graDd-duchy  of 
Kief,  which,  from  its  being  formerly  the  seat  of  the  central  power,  exercised  a 
sort  of  supremacy  over  the  others.  Novgorod,  however,  from  its  size  and  remoteness, 
as  well  as  from  certain  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  Jnroslaf,  was  almost 
independent  of  the  grand-duchy.  The  citizens  of  Novgorod  chose  tlseir  own  dukes, 
archbishops,  and  in  general  all  their  dignitaries,  and  proved  tlie  superiority  of  tlioir  sys- 
tem of  self -administration  by  increasing  in  power  and  wealth  year  by  year.  One  of  tlie 
chief  factorica  of  the  great  HanscHtic  league  was  establii^heu  in  Novgorod  in  the  ISth 
centurr.  In  fact,  so  great  was  its  fame  throughout  Russia,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  prov- 
erb, "Who  can  resist  God  and  the  mighty  Novgorod."  The  princes  of  these  states  had 
each  his  standing  army,  and  were  continually  quan-eling;  hut  the  people  were  less 
oppressed  than  would  naturally  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  on  account  of 
the  establishment  in  each  state  of  a  "common  council"  or  teehe,  which  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  state  alTiiirs.  and  without  which  the  prince  was  almost  powerless. 
This  period  was  also  marked  by  the  gradual  nmalgamtition  of  the  different  Slavic  races 
into  one,  the  present  Russian  race,  a  process  doubtless  aided  by  the  universal  dissemination 
of  Christlaaity,  which  assimilated  their  various  languages,  manners,  and  customs.  The 
chief  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Kief  was  VlaeUvivr,  sumamed  "Monomnchus"  (1118-35), 
whom  chroniclers  are  never  tired  of  lauding  as  a  model  prince,  and  one  whose  authority 
WAS  acknowledged  almost  as  paternal  by  the  princes  of  the  other  provinces.  In  1168  the 
ruler  of  Vladimir  took  possession  of  Kief,  and  proclnimed  himself  grand  duke.  In  1222 
the  Mongol  tide  of  invasion  had  swept  westward  to  the  Pololzes,  a  nomadic  tribe  who 
ranged  over  the  steppes  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Don.  and  whose  urgent  prayers 
for  aid  were  promptly  complied  with  by  the  Russian  princes;  but  in  a  great  Iwittle,  fought 
(1333)  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalka  (a  tributary  of  the  sea  of  Azof),  the  Russians  were 
totally  routed.  The  Mongols,  as  usual,  did  not  follow  up  their  victorv;  but  twelve  years 
afterward,  Batfi  Khan,  at  the  head  of  half  a  milhon  of  Kiptchak  Mongols,  conquered 
the  e.  of  Russia,  destroying  Riazan.  Moscow,  Vladimir,  and  other  towns.  The  iieroic 
resistance  of  prince  George  of  Vladimir  cost  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  whole  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Siti.  The  Mongol  conqueror's  victorious  career  was,  however,  arrotited 
by  the  impenetrable  forests  and  treacherous  marshes  to  the  s.  of  Novgorod,  and  he  was 
forceil  to  return  to  the  Volga.  In  1240  he  ravaged  the  s.w.,  destroying  Tchernigof, 
Galich,  and  Kief;  ravaged  Poland  and  Uungarr,  defeating  the  Poles  at  Wahlstatt,  nod 
the  Hungarians  at  Salo;  but  being  checked  in  Moravia,  and  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  ncwB  of  the  khagan's  death,  he  retired  to  SaraX  on  the  Akhtuha  (a  tributary  of  the 
Volga),  which  became  the  capital  of  the  great  khanate  of  Kiptchak.  Thither  the  Rus- 
sian princes  repaired  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  khan,  and  take  part  in  the  humiliating 
ceremonies  which  the  barbarous  conqueror  exacted  from  his  tributaries.  The  taxes  or 
Russia  were  farmed  out  by  the  khan  to  contractors,  wlio  were  generally  oriental  mer- 
chants, and  tliey  were  collected  by  the  aid,  when  necessary,  of  the  khan's  soldiers.  But 
in  later  times  ((luring  the  most  of  the  14th  and  15th  ccntunes),  when  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  Mongols  was  on  the  decline,  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  Russian  princes  and^ent 
to  SaraY.  The  Mongol  Invasion  had  an  evil  influence  on  the  political,  social,  and  moral 
life  of  Russia;  it  totally  destroyed  the  elements  of  self-government,  which  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development,  arrested  the  progress  of  industry,  litera- 
ture, and  the  other  elements  of  civilization,  and  threw  the  country  more  than  200  years 
beliind  the  other  states  of  Europe.  The  principalities  of  Kief  and  Tchernigof  never 
recovered  this  crushing  blow,  and  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  was  removed  to  Vladimir. 
Tlieir  decline,  however,  made  room  for  the  rise  of  Galich  to  pre-eminence  in  Western 
Russia,  and  under  the  rule  of  a  series  of  wise  princes  it  preserved  greater  Independence 
than  any  of  the  Russian  principalities,  till,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  c,  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Kasimir  III.  of  Poland;  and  about  the  same  time  Volhynia  was  joined 
to  the  grand-duchj  of  Lithuania.   The  rise  of  this  latter  state  was  mufb  l^jof^  ^  tht 
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prostration  to  which  tlie  Russian  princes  were  reduced  by  the  Moneol  inTasIon,  and  after 
a  flourishing  exiBlence  of  eeverat  centuries,  during  which  it  extended  in  power,  so  as  to 
Include  Livonia  proper,  and  tlie  Russian  provinces  of  Wiiite  Russia,  Votliynia,  Podolia, 

and  the  Ukraine,  it  was  joiood  in  1569  to  Poland.    On  the  n.  of  Lithuania  aroee  in  llie 
begioiiiiig  of  the  18th  c,  nnotlier  power,  tlic  Livonian  Kuights  Sword- bearers,  who  took 
pcissL'Hsiou  of  Livunia,  Courland,  and  Esthonia,  as  well  as  some  portions  of  tlie  territory 
of  Novgorod  and  Pskov.    The  grand-ducal  title  passed  iiflcr  the  Mongol  invasion  froiii 
iCicf  to  Moveorod,  and  afterward  to  Vladimir,  wliere  the  celebrated  Alexander  Ncwski 
<(^.v.)  (125^-68)  swayed  the  scepter.    In  the  beginning  of  the  14thc.,  Eastern  Russia  cou- 
eisXea  of  the  principalities  of  Sousdal,  Nijui-Novgorod,  Tver,  Rinzan,  and  Moscow,  and 
long  and  bloody  contests  took  place  between  the  two  most  powei'ful  of  these.  Tver  and 
]iI(>scow,  for  tbe  supremacy.    At  last,  under  the  giiidance  of  lean  Kalita  (1328-40),  the 
founder  of  tlie  system  of  administrative  centralization  which  ore  vailed  down  to  the  time 
of  Peler  the  great.  Moscow  became  the  chief  LTsud-duchy.   Tills  result  was  due  to  vari- 
ous causes,  of  which  the  central  position  of  Moscow,  the  prevalence  there  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  the  favor  of  the  Mongol  khan,  the  sympathy  of  tlic  church,  whose  head 
the  metropolitan  had  removed  thither  from  Vladimir  in  1325,  and  the  weakness  of  most 
of  tbe  other  princes,  were  tbe  chief.    Ivan's  son  and  successor,  Simeon  the  Proud  (1S40- 
Gu),  followea  in  his  father's  footsteps,  as  did  also  the  regency  which  administered 
ihe  government  durii^  the  reign  of  the  weak-minded  lean  II.  (1353-59),  and  the 
minority  of  bis  son,  ^'WiYn  (1359-89),    Dmitri  conquered  Nijui-Novgorod,  carried  on 
war  will)  success  against  Tver  and  Kiazan.  and  profited  by  the  weakness  of  tlie  Mon- 
gol khanate,  which  wa^  now  divided  into  the  four  hordes  of  Nagnisk,  Crimea,  Kazan, 
and  Astraktian,  to  make  tbe  first  attempt  to  shake  off  tlio  sliameful  yoke  under  which 
Ihe  Russians  had  groaned  so  long.   His  brllliaQl  victory  ovi;r  the  Kbau  Mamai  on  tlie 
iMinks  of  ttie  Don  (1880),  which  conferred  on  him  the  epithet  of  Donskol.  was  Uie  first 
step  to  liberation;  but  the  succeeding  khan,  in  revenge,  burned  Moscow,  exacted  a  heavy 
tlibute  from  the  people,  and  riveted  tlieir  bonds  more  tirmly  than  ever.    VastUi  I. 
(1389-1433)  obtained  possession  of  the  principality  of  Xijni-Novgorod  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  khan,  and  conquered  Rostof  aud  Murom.    Durinz  his  reiirn  Ilus.sia  wa?  twice 
iuvatkd  by  the  Tartars,  firet  under  Timur,  and  ai^ain  under  Edijel.  and  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Livonians.    Vasnili  II.  ihe  MiVtd  (1435-62)  reigned  during  a  period 
marked  with  continual  civil  wars  among  the  various  princes  for  tbe  grand  ducal 
throne;  but  from  this  period  tlie  division  of  power  in  eastern  Russia  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, internal  troubles  censed,  and  the  reunited   realm  acquired  from  union 
the  power  of  casting  off  the  Tartar  yoke.    These  results  were  achieved  by  Iran 
III.  (1463-1505),  surnamed  "the  grciit,"  wlio  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  fur 
abolishing  lhc3  pclty  principalities  which  owtid  him  allegiance  as  gnnid-duke,  and 
maneuvered  so  skillfully,  that  some  of  t!ie  princes  voluntarily  surrendered  their  rights, 
others  bequeatlied  their  lands  to  him;  while  othen,  as  the  prince  of  Tver,  were  redueed 
by  force  of  arms.   The  heaviest  task  of  all,  however,  was  thu  reduction  of  Novgorod, 
but  so  vigorously  did  Ivan  carry  out  his  schemes,  that  in  1478  this  last  of  the  great  prin- 
cipalities was  added  to  his  empir?    He  then  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  Ijctween 
Achmet.  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  aud  Mengli-Ghera?,  khan  of  the  Crimean  Horde,  to 
deliver  Russia  from  its  stale  of  servitude  by  uniting  with  the  latter;  their  combinetl 
arma  destroying  the  power  of  the  former  in  1430;  and  Llie  kingdom  of  Astrakhan,  which 
rose  on  its  ruins,  was  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  now  powerful  monarchy  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  western  provinces,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
descendants  of  St.  Vladimir,  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lithuanians,  under  tthoin 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  were  bitterly  oppressed  by  the  Catliolies,  and  accord- 
ingly hailed  the  advance  of  Ivan's  anny  as  a  aeliverance  from  persecution.   The  liattle 
which  followed  was  in  favor  of  the  Russians,  but  was  productive  of  no  results  of  any 
imp  jrtance.    Ivan  married  (1472)  Sophia,  a  niece  of  Constantine  Palieologus,  the  last 
Byzimline  emperor,  and  introduced  the  arts  of  civilization  through  the  medium  of  archi- 
tects, founders,  coiners,  miners,  etc.,  whom  he  brought  from  Italy,  and  tbe  result  of  whose 
latwrs  is  seen  in  tlie  Kremlin,  and  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (Ouspensld  Sobor). 
He  also  fortified  many  towns,  introduced  to  his  court  the  splendor  of  Byzantium,  assameil 
tlic  title  of  czar  of  all  tlie  Russias,  adopted  the  arms  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  united 
the  existing  edicts  into  a  iwdy  of  laws,  the  SoudebntTe.  Vasffi  HI.  (1505^3)  followed 
closely  his  mther's  policy,  made  war  upon  the  Lithuanians,  from  whom  l)e  took  Smolensk, 
and  incorporated  with  hia  dominions  the  remainder  of  the  small  tributary  principalities. 
His  son, ImnJV.  (1533-84).  known  afterward  as  "the  terrible,"  became  monarch  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  the  country  during  his  long  minority  was  distracted  by  the 
contentions  of  factious  Iwjars  who  strove  for  power.   Fortunately,  however,  on  his 
attaining  his  majority  In  1547,  he  found  two  wise  and  pradent  counselors,  Sylvcstre  and 
Adascheff,  who,  along  with  his  queen,  Anastasia  Romanoff  (see  Romajtoff),  exercised 
over  him  a  most  beneficent  influence.   The  interior  administration  was  remodeled, 
the  "soudebnik"  of  his  grandf;illier  was  reformed  and  amended,  the  atrettn,  the  first 
standing  army  in  Russia,  were  estiiblished,  and  printing  introduced.    His  arms  were 
everywhere  victorious;  the  strnii2-"y  f.irliflcd  city  of  Kazan  was  captured  in  1552.  and 
tbe  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital  was  annexed  to  his  empire,  and  tbe  kingdom  of 
Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fate  goon  after.   The  marauding  Tartars  of  ^e  Crimea  were 
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held  in  cbeck,  and  the  knight?  sword-bearers  attacked  and  driven  from  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.  AlJout  this  time  a  remarkable  change  came  over  Ivan's  character,  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  witli  the  deatli  of  his  wife,  Anastasla.  He 
became  suspicious  of  every  oue,  believed  himself  surrounded  with  traitors,  banished  liis 
two  counselors,  Sylveetre  and  AdaecliefE,  and  persecuted  the  bojars,  many  of  whom 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  while  others  fled  to  foreign  countries.  Hia  insane  race  fell 
upon  whole  towns;  thousands  of  people  were  destroyed  io  Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Mos- 
cow; and,  finally,  he  murdered  his  eldest  son.  Stophen  Bathory,  kingof  Poland,  meitn- 
time  wrostcd  Livonia  from  him,  and  the  Crim-Tartars  made  an  Irruption  northward, 
and  burned  Moscow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  western  Biberla  was 
co:iquered  for  Russia  by  the  Cossack  Ermiik.  See  Siberia.  His  son,  Feodt/r  (1584- 
08),  was  a  feeble  prince,  who  intrusted  his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Godounof,  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  Godounof  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  intellect,  and  proved 
hhnself  an  able  administrator.  The  Husslan  dominion  in  Siberia  was  consolidated,  numer^ 
ous  towns  and  fortresses  were  erected  In  the  s.  as  barriers  against  the  Crim-Tartars, 
the  Greek  church  in  Kussiawas  declared  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Feodor  WHS  the  last  reigning  monarch  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  for  he  died  childless,  and 
bis  only  brother,  Dmitri,  was  murdered  in  1591  by  order  of  Godounof,  according  to 
jmpular  rumor.  After  the  death  of  Feodor,  representatives  of  all  classes  were  convoked 
at  Moscow  to  elect  a  new  sovereign,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Godounef  (1598-1604). 
The  mysterious  death  of  prince  Dmitri  favored  the  appearance  of  pretenders  to  his  name 
and  rank,  the  first  of  whom,  a  supposed  monk  of  the  name  of  Gregory  OtrcpicB  (see 
Demetrius),  was  defeated  by  Qodounoff,  but  on  the  sudden  death  of  tlie  latter  he  was 
crowned  in  1605.  A  revolt,  headed  by  prince  Vam'U  Shouisky  (1806-10)  soon  broke  out, 
tlio  czar  was  murdered,  and  Shouisky  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne.  But  a  second  false 
Dmitri  now  appeared,  and  Sigismund  of  Poland,  taking  advantnge  of  the  confusion  thus 
produced,  invaded  Russia,  proclaimed  his  son  Yladistnf  czar,  and  took  possession  of 
Aloscow  (1610),  carrying  away  tlie  czar  to  die  in  a  Polish  prison.  At  the  same  time 
honles  of  Tartars,  predatory  bands  of  Poles,  and  gangs  of  robbers  devastated  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  wretched  country  was  reduced  almost  to  tlie  verge  of  complete  disorgan- 
ization. But  the  clergy  nobly  stood  forth  to  save  the  state  from  ruin,  nnd  Minin,  a 
common  citizen  of  Kijni-NoTgorod,  so  worked  up  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  citizens  that 
they  volunteered  for  military  service,  and  chose  a<i  their  leader  the  prince  Pojarsky,  a  man 
of  distin.<>;uishGd  valor.  Pojarsky  retook  tlie  capital,  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Russia,  and 
convoked  an  assembly  of  representatives,  who  unanimously  cbose  for  their  czar  Michael 
Feodorovitch  Romanoff  (161it-45).  See  Romanoff.  The  first  care  of  tlie  new  mon- 
arch was  to  put  an  end  to  tlic  revolCof  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  bad  set  up  the  son  of  the 
first  false  Dmitri  as  czar,  and  to  the  depredations  of  the  robber-gangs  in  the  s.w.  of  Rus- 
sia. In  1617  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  by  virtue  of  which  that  power  received 
the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  a  considerable  pecuniary  indemnity  in  considera- 
tion of  Philip,  the  brother  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  renouncing  his  claims  to  the  Mus- 
covite throne.  In  1618  and  1634  hepurchased  peace  from  the  Poles  at  the  cost  of 
Smolensk  and  a  portion  of  Seversk.  Having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  danger  of  for- 
eign interference,  be  directed  bis  attention  to  the  internal  administration,  which,  espe- 
cially the  courts  of  Justice,  was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition ;  and  to  aid  him  in  this 
necessary  task,  he  summoned  a  general  council  of  representatives  at  Moscow.  Alexd 
(1645-76),  his  son  and  successor,  being  a  minor,  the  nobles  seized  the  'opportunity 
of  increasing  their  power  and  exercisinc  oppression  and  extortion  over  their  inferiors, 
till  rebellions  broke  out  in  various  districts.  Other  causes  of  discontent  were  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  taxes,  the  oppression  of  the  serfs,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which 
was  changed  from  silver  to  copper,  and  the  secession  from  the  Russian  Greek  cliurch  of 
those  who  disapproved  of  the  changes  and  corrections  in  the  books  and  liturey  of 
the  church  introduced  by  the  patriarch  Nikon.  These  malcontents  were  accortnngly 
persecuted,  and  fled,  some  to  the  n.  of  Russia,  and  others  to  the  Ukraine,  where  they 
founded  many  colonies,  and  still  exist  apart  under  the  name  of  "Old  Ritualists"  (Sfaro- 
obrmd2p).  A  genenil  council,  which  was  now  convoked  to  deliberate  on  the  liest  means 
of  restoring  pence  to  tlic  country,  revised  tlie  existing  laws,  and  composed  (1649)  a  new 
code — the"8obornoe  Ulajenie,  which  granted  to  everj' subject  the  right  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  czar.  Tolls  on  the  highways  were  abolished,  the  English  and  other  foreign 
merchants  were  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  free-tmde  with  Russia,  and  the  silver  cur- 
rency reintroduced.  Tlie  chief  events  in  foreign  policy  were  tiie  aicqulsltion  of  Little 
Russia,  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Cossacks  ^ee  Poland);  a  consecjuent  war 
with  Poland,  in  which  Rusijia  acquired  Smolensk  and  the  greater  part  of  White  Russia; 
and  a  war  with  Tui'key,  which  continued  till  after  the  accession  of  Fbodor  (1676-8S), 
wiien  it  was  terminated  (1681)  by  the  treaty  of  Bukhtchisarai,  by  which  Turkey  gave  up 
alt  chims  to  Little  Russia.  After  Feeder's  death,  the  general  council  of  the  land,  in 
Hcconliincc  with  his  last  wishes  aud  their  own  predilections,  chose  his  half-brother  Peter 
as  czar,  but  bis  half-sister  Sophia,  aa  able  and  ambitious  princess  (see  Psteb  the 
GnEAT)  succeeded  in  obtaining  tlic  reins  of  power  as  priucess-rc^mt.  She  concluded 
peace  with  Poland  in  1686,  made  two  unsuccessful  campa:;ps  against  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea;  and  after  an  attempt  to  deprive  Peter  of  his  right  to  the  tlirone.  nnd  failing 
this,  to  assassinate  himself  and  his  mother,  she  was  forcra  to  resij^  all  ^^^^^^^lire 
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to  a  convent.   All  her  accompllccB  vere  executed;  and  Petbb  (1680-1T35)  ascended 

tUe  tbrone  ns  sole  ruler,  bis  hiilf-lirotlier  Ivan  bein^  allowed  to  retain  tbe  title  of  czar 
coojuintlf,  aud  to  appear  as  such  at  public  ceremomeB,  but  without  any  real  authority'. 
In  order  more  fully  to  discover  the  importance  of  the  changes  wrought  by  Peter  iq 
Russia,  a  brief  retrospect  of  its  social  aud  political  condition  at  tbe  date  of  his  accession 
is  necessary'.  At  the  head  of  government  stood  the  czar  with  absolute  power  in  admin- 
istrative, ^judicial,  and  military  aSnirs.  In  the  exercise  of  authority  he  was  aided  by 
hii  council,  tlie  "  Bojarskaia  Douma,"  and  in  cases  of  extreme  need  by  a  general  oonu- 
cil  of  representatives  of  the  people,  which  latter,  however,  possessed  omj  a  right  of 
deliberation.  The  ciiminal  code  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Of  the  staudmg  aniiy  tlv 
strelizi  only  deserved  the  name.  The  population  were  divided  into  two  great  cla.><-i's, 
the  ht/jars  or  nobles,  who  were  bound  to  render  service  for  their  estates,  and  tbe  hurghus 
or  industrial  and  trading  classes,  and  serfs,  who  were  bound  to  the  soil.  The  clergy 
exercised  great  influence  over  all  classes,  possessed  offices  in  the  "  douma."  and  exercised 
poliiiciil  fuQctious.  Agriculture  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  few  manufactories  and  indus- 
trial estahlishmouts  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Civilization  and  learning,  whieli 
hud  been  introduced  during  the  confederative  period,  liad  never  recovered  the  shock 
they  had  i-eccived  from  tiio  Mongol  invasion,  but  in  later  times  tbey  entered  Russia 
tlirough  the  connection  of  Novgorod  with  the  Hanse  league,  and  from  intercourse  with 
Poland,  though  they  never  reached  the  rural  population  or  the  lower  classes.  The  edu- 
cation even  of  the  higher  classes  was  limited  to  reading  aod  writing,  and  the  first  school 
for  classics  and  theology  only  made  its  appearance  during  Feodoi's  reign.  Fine  arts 
were  limited  to  architecture  and  painting  (of  sacred  subject^  after  the  Byzantine  school. 
The  first  newspaper  appeared  (in  Moscow)  and  the  first  theater  was  established  during 
the  reign  of  Alexis.  Tne  degraded  condition  of  civilization  and  the  oriental  influeuce 
of  the  Moiiiiols  left  powerful  traces  on  the  domestic  manners  and  habits  of  the  Russians, 
among  which  was  the  despotic  authority  of  the  father  over  his  household,  and  the  low 
position  of  women  in  domestic  life;  those  of  the  lower  ranks  bciu^  made  mere  slaves, 
while  those  of  higher  rank  were  completely  excluded  from  social  mtercourse  with  tlie 
other  "sex,  and  were  condemned  to  pass  a  dull  and  dreary  existence  in  their  "  terems." 
JUIarriagcs  were  concluded  by  the  parents  without  tbe  consent  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 

The  history  of  Kussla  during  Peter  I.  's  reign  is  merely  a  biogniphT  of  that  monarch, 
and  under  his  name  is  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  numerous  and  important  improve- 
ments cSected  by  him  in  the  government  and  civilization  of  his  subjects.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  noted,  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  bia  well-meant  echemes,  he  seldom  con- 
sulted the  national  diameter  of  his  people,  or  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country ;  and 
CODSec^uenl ly,  when  the  irresistible  piessure  of  his  high  intellect  and  indomitable  wiH 
was  withdrawn,  it  was  found  that,  in  great  part,  the  civilization  vliich  he  had  forced 
upon  his  subjects  was  but  skin-deep.  In  acconiance  with  the  terms  of  his  will,  his 
second  wife,  Caihanne  I.  (q.v.)  (1735-27),  succeeded  bim,  though  the  old  or  anli-im- 
provcmcnt  part  of  the  nobility  supported  the  claims  of  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexci  (q.v.),  Peter  II.  (q.v.)  (1727-30),  who  soon  after  obtained  the  imperial  throne. 
Tile  reigns  of  both  of  these  sovereigns  were  occupied  with  court  quarrels  and  intrigues, 
Menchikow  (q.v.)  during  the  former,  ai  I  Dolgorouki  during  the  latter,  being  the  real 
rulers.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II,,  the  privy  council,  setting  aside  the  other  descendants 
of  Peter  I,,  conferred  the  crown  on  Aniia  (q.v.),  duchess  of  Courland,  the  daughter  of 
Ivan.  Her  reign  (1730-40)  was  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the  German  party  at 
court,  who,  unchecked  by  the  weak  sovereign,  treated  Russia  as  a  great  emporium  of 
plunder,  and  the  Russians  as  barbarigjina  (see  Biron).  Under  their  influence,  Russia 
restored  to  Persia  her  lost  CaspLio  provinces,  and  was  led  into  a  war  with  Turkej*, 
which  was  productive  of  nothing  but  an  immense  loss  of  men  and  money.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  Ivan  (I7-KM1),  the  son  of  her  niece,  tbe  duchess  of  Brunswick,  Anna 
Carlovna  (q.v.);  but  he  waa  speedily  dethroned  by  Elizabeth  (q.v.)  (1741-62)^  the 
daughter  of  Peter  I.,  who  deprived  the  German  partv  of  the  Influence  it  had  bo  sname- 
fuUy  abused,  restored  the  senate  to  tbe  power  with  which  it  had  been  intrusted  hy 
Peter  the  great,  established  a  regular  sydtem  of  recruiting,  abolished  tolls,  and  increased 
the  duties  on  imports.  During  her  reign,  French  Influence  was  paramount,  and  the 
language  of  that  nation  supplanted  German  at  cotirt.  Russia  gained  bv  the  treaty 
of  Abo  (1743)  a  portion  of  Finland,  and  took  part  in  the  sezen  years  itar  ((j-v.). 
F.lizabeth'a  nephew  and  successor,  Peter  III.  (q.v.)  (1762-63),  put  a  stop  to  all  inter- 
ference with  the  quarrels  of  western  Europe,  and  introduced  some  commendable 
ameliorations  of  the  oppressive  enactments  of  his  predecessors;  but  he  was  speedily 
dethroned  by  his  able  and  unscrupulous  consort,  who,  as  Catharine  II.  (q.v.)  (1762-96), 
ascended  tlie  throne,  and  proved  herself  the  greatest  sovereign  of  Russia  after  Peter  I. 
Her  Buccessful  wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  Sweden,  and  Poland  largely  extended  the  limits 
of  the  empire ;  and  while  by  her  foreign  policy  protecting  her  subjects  from  external  inva- 
sion, sheasHttle  forgot  the  necessity  for  internal  reforms.  The  laws  and  administrative 
arrangements  were  revised,  and  tbe  empire  was  divided  into  governments  (an  arrange- 
ment which,  with  verj-  slight  modification,  still  subsists),  each  government  being  under 
a  separate  administration,  both  as  to  matters  of  polity  and  justice.  Her  son  and  suo- 
cesBor,  Paul  1.  (q.v.)  (1796-1601),  at  first,  through  apprehension  of  the^revolution  fat 
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France,  jo!ncd  Uie  Austrians  and  British  against  France,  tut  soon  after  capriciouelv 
witlidrew,  ami  wiis  nbout  to  commence  war  with  Britain,  wlien  liis  assnsBiimlioa  took 

Sliice.  lie  gave  Ireedom  of  worsbip  to  tho  "Old  Ritualists,"  wliicb  till  this  lime  liad 
L-cn  wiUiUcld;  but  be  also  establislied  a  severe  censorship  of  the  press,  prohtbited  the 
introduction  of  forei;^  publicatiotis,  and  organized  a  aocrot  police.  His  eldest  son, 
Alejratuler  I.  (q.v.)  (1801-35),  wns  at  the  outset  desirous  of  peace,  but  was  soon  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  great  struggle  with  France,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent, 
nlthough  at  one  period  lin  inconsistent  pftrt,  and  raised  Russia  to  the  first  rank  nmong 
European  Btates.  Tbe  character  of  his  rule  aud  the  ioternal  improvements  be  effectell 
are  sketchecl  under  iiis  name:  and  an  outline  of  the  warlike  operations  is  given  in  the 
article  Napoleon.  The  holy  alliaiuK  (q.T.)  and  the  example  of  conservative  policy  set 
by  Austria,  exercised  a  pernicious  Influence  on  the  latter  p::rt  of  his  reign;  and  the 
higher  cliisscs,  who  had  looked  for  tlie  introduction  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  liberal 
institiitiuus  thuy  had  seen  and  admired  in  western  Europe,  became  so  ilissatisfled,  that 
wiicn  bis  yoimgest  brother,  2sicliola»  I,  (q.v.)  (1825-55),  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to 
hope,  succeeded,  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  which  was  speedily  crushed.  A 
full  stop  was  now  put  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Russia's  prosperity ;  wars  were  declared 
with  Persia  aud  Turkey;  and  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  commenced  with  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers — all  for  the  ill-concealed  objectof  extending  Russian  domination;  and  the 
c&tsion  of  £rivan  and  Nahituvan  by  Persia,  of  the  plain  of  the  Knban,  of  the  protec- 
torate of  the  Danubian  princiralities,  and  of  tho  free  right  of  navigation  of  the  Black 
sea,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Danube  by  Turkey,  only  whetted  his  Appetite  for  more 
spoil.  In  18^ he  converted  Poland  (q.v.)  Into  a  Russian  province;  in  1840  he  officiously 
aided  Auatria  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of  the  Maayars;  and  in  1853  his  almost  irre- 
Histible  craving  for  more  territory  led  him  (being,  in  all  probability,  under  the  impression 
that  Turkey  would  stand  alone,  as  she  had  always  done  hitherto)  into  the  Crimean  war, 
m  which,  uiou^  the  allicii,  Britain,  France,  and  Sardina,  did  not  obtiun  any  decided 
success,  Russia  sufiFcre(]  immense  loss  of  military  presti^  on  the  Danube,  at  SUistria, 
the  Alma,  nnd  before  Sebiistopol,  and  was  almost  drained  of  her  vast  I'esources  of  men 
and  money.  The  accession  of  Nicholas's  son,  Alexander  II.  (1855) — one  of  whose  first 
acts  was  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1856),  by  which  Russia  lost  the  right  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube,  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  n.  ot  that  river,  and  Uie  unrestricted 
navigation  of  tlie  Black  sea — lias  been  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  those  schemes  of 
reform  which  bad  been  crushed  so  deBpotically  by  the  late  czar,*  Alexander's  first  great 
reform  was  the  altolilioo  of  serfdom,  which  createil  14  millions  of  new  free  citizens. 
Corporal  punishment,  and  the  farming-system  of  the  indirect  taxes,  were  also  abolished; 
and  the  judicial  power  was  separated  from  ttie  administraiUve,  and  founded  on  trial  by 
jury.  The  insurrection  in  Pf)land  (q.v.).  In  1868-64,  was  suppressed  with  extreme 
Severity;  and  in  1868  the  last  relics  of  Polish  independence  disippeared  in  the  thorougli 
Incoriioratiou  of  the  kingdom  with  the  Russian  empire,  Tiie  subjugation  of  ihe  Cau- 
casus was  completed  in  "1859.  Successive  expeditions,  the  last  or  which  were  those 
against  Kiiiva  and  Khokan,  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Russian  supremacy 
over  all  the  stjttes  of  Turkestan.  In  1670,  on  ttie  death  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Baltic 

Erovinces,  tlicir  administration  was  merged  in  that  of  the  central  government.  Russia 
1  1870  intimated  that  slie  no  longer  felt  bound  by  certain  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
1856,  and  in  a  conference  at  London  in  1871  her  claims  were  admitted.  The  misgovern- 
ment  of  her  Christian  subjects  by  Turkey,  and  her  cniel  suppression  of  incipient  rebel- 
lion in  Bulgiu'ia  iu  1876,  led  to  a  conference  of  tlie  European  powers  at  Constantinople. 
Turkey  rejected  the  proposiils  made  by  the  conference  with  a  view  to  tlie  better  admin- 
istn'ition  of  tlie  subject  provinces;  and.  Russia,  to  enforce  these  concessions  on  Turkey, 
declared  war  in  April,  1877.  At  first  the  Russian  pr(^re8S  wa?  rapid;  Imt  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  Turlis  duiing  the  summer  compelled  the  invaders  largdy  to  augment 
their  forces  botli  In  Bulgaria  nnd  in  Armenia.  The  (diief  events  in  the  war  were  the 
desperate  l)ut  unsuccessful  attempts  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  Shipka  pass  in  the 
Balkaiiy,  the  fall  of  Kara  in  November,  the  resolute  defense  of  Plevna  by  Osman  paslia 
from  JuljV  till  Dcccmlwr,  and  (lie  capture  of  the  Turkish  army  of  the  Shipka  in  January 
The  anuintice  signed  in  Jan.,  1878.  was  followed  in  March  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano; 
and  after  diplomatic  difficulties  that  seemed  for  a  time  not  unlikely  to  issue  in  war 
between  Russia  and  England,  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  met  at  Berlin  in  June,  l&tS, 
sanctioned  the  rearrangement  of  the  Ottoman  empire  explained  under  the  article 
TcBKEY,  and  the  cession  to  Russia  of  tlie  pnrt  of  Beraarabia  given  to  Moldavia  in  1856, 
OS  also  of  tho  port  of  Batnm,  of  Kare,  and  of  Ardaban. 

RUSSIAK  AMERICA.   See  Alaska 

BUS8IAK  CHtrsCH,  the  community  of  Christians  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
usingtbo  Slavonic  liturgy,  and  following  the  Russian  rite.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Russia  in  the  9th  c.  (see  Olga):  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  10th  Uiat  the 
foundation  was  regularly  laid.  In  the  great  schism  between  the  chui^es  of  Constan- 
tinople  and  Itome,  the  Russian  church  naturally  followed  silently  in  the  train  of  Con- 
stantinople, yet,  at  the  time  of  tlie  council  of  Florence  (1439),  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
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separation  of  tbe  BassiaD  chnrcfa  from  Borne  was  effected  in  the  l&lter  part  of  the  ssme 
century. 

For  more  than  a  century  from  this  date  the  Russian  church  continued  directly  subject 
to  tlic  patriarch  of  CunstHntiiiople;  but  in  the  year  158S  the  patrtArch  Jeremias,  being 
in  Russia,  held  &  synod  of  the  Hussiun  bishops,  and  ei'ectcd  the  see  of  Moscow  into  a 
patriarcliiite,  with  jurisdictioD  over  the  entire  territory;  this  dccre«  being  afterward 
confiiined  by  a  synod  held  at  ConaUuitinople.  Tins  dignity,  however,  was  subordinate 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constimtinople,  and  tlie  subordiQalion  was  acquiesced  iu  down  to  the 
jreigu  of  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  father  of  Peter  the  great,  when  tlie  patriarch  of  Moscow. 
'NikoD.  refused  to  acknowledge  It  further.  The  pret^dons  of  this  prelate,  and  of  bis 
successors,  however,  gave  oScnee  to  the  czar,  and  one  of  the  first  among  the  great 
schemes  for  the  reorgauization  of  his  empire,  conceived  by  Peter  tlie  great,  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  patriarcliate,  and  the  direct  subordinatioD  of  tbe  church  to  the  heiidship 
of  tlie  emperor.  Ho  took  his  measures,  nevertheless,  with  great  deliberation,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  putriarcli  Adrian,  in  1700,  he  conteuted  himself  with  not  filling  up  the 
Tacaut  dignity,  appointing  in  the  mean  time,  as  acting  director  of  eccleaiastical  affttit^s,  a 
bishop  with  the  title  of  exarclt,  by  whom  all  matters  of  importance  vere  to  bo  referred. 
'  cither  directly  to  the  cz&r,  or  to  a  council  of  bishops,  wlio  held  their  sittings  at  Moscow. 
After  an  ititerval  of  20  years,  the  public  mind  having  been  taught  to  forget  the  patri- 
archate, that  otUcR  was  formally  abolished  in  ;  and  the  permanent  udminisinitiou  of 
church  affairs  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  council  called  the  "holy  synod,"  or 
"  pemiiincnt  synod."  consi-sttng  of  aichbisbop.  bishops,  and  archimandrites,  all  named 
by  the  emperor.  Under  tbe  direction  of  this  council,  a  series  of  official  acts  and  formu- 
laries, and  catechetical,  doctrinal,  and  disciplinary  treatises  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the 
whole  achenie  of  the  doctrine,  diaciplioe,  and  church  government  of  ttie  RiiBsiHn  church 
was  settled  in  detail,  and  to  which  all  members  of  the  clergy,  and  all  officials  and  digni- 
taries, ai'e  required  to  subscribe.  The  lending  principle  of  tbe  new  con^titutioD  tlius 
imposed  in  the  Rus^iim  churcli  is  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  czar;  anil  iu  order  to 
mark  still  more  signally  the  principle  that  the  crown  is  the  source  of  nil  church  dignity 
and  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiclioii,  the  arrangement  of  provinces,  archbishoprics,  and 
bishoprics  underwent  a  complete  revision;  the  old  metropolitan  sees,  as  Uiey  became 
vacant,  were  filled  up  witli  simple  bishops,  and  not  with  archbishops  as  liefore;  and  a 
new  arrangement  of  archbishoprics  was  established,  partly  by  the  act  of  the  czar  him- 
selfjjMirlty  by  tlic  interp6sitir>n  of  the  permanent  s<-uod. 

The  constitution  of  tlie  Russian  church  established  bv  Peter  has  been  maintained  in 
substance  to  the  present  time.  The  holy  synod  L  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  tlie  government,  the  minister  of  public  worship  being  ex  officio  a  member.  One 
of  llie  most  cherished  objects  of  the  traditional  imperial  policy  of  Russia  has  been  to 
effect  ft  uniformity  of  relifpous  profession  throughout  the  empire.  Dissent,  in  all  ila 
forms,  lias  not  only  been  discouraged,  but  in  maiiy  cases  rignniusly  and  even  cruelly 
repressed;  and  as  the  Roman  Catholic  dissentients  from  tbe  Russian  church  form  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  formidable  class,  they  have  generally,  but  more  particu- 
larly under  tbe  late  czar  Nicholas,  been  the  object  of  especial  severity. 

As  regards  doctrine,  the  Russian  church  may  be  reganlcd  as  identical  with  tlie  com- 
mon body  of  tlie  Greek  church  (q.v.).  With  that  church  the  Russian  church  rejects 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  the  gr-eat 
leading  characteristics  of  its  discipliDe.  too,  arc  the  same;  tlie  differeiices  of  ceremonial 
which  exist,  although  in  many  cases  aonsldered  by  tlie  Russians  themselves  of  vital 
importance,  Iieing  too  minute  to  permit  our  entering  into  the  detail  Thei«  is  one  point 
on  which  some  explanation  may  be  required.  Tlie  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  church  of  Consiantmopte:  but  it  is  celebrated  not  In  tbe  Greek  l>ut  in 
the  Slavonic  language.  The  service  books,  however,  are  not  in  the  modern  Ilussian, 
but  in  tlie  ancient  language,  such  as  when  they  were  origiQaDy  tmnslated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  modification  whicli  they  underwent  at  the  time  of  Ihc  pntriaiTii  Nikon 
(see  Raskolktk,  PniLiPPiNS),  and  the  further  revision  under  cznr  Pelrr.  The  discipline 
as  to  the  marriage  of  tbe  clergy  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  Greek  church :  and 
Id  carrj'ing  out  uie  law  wliich  enforces  celibacy  upon  bishops,  the  Russians  adopt  tbe 
same  exp^icnt  with  the  Greeks,  viz.,  of  selecting  the  bishops  from  among  the  monks, 
who  arc  celibates  in  virtue  of  their  vow. 

Besides  the  established  Ilussian  church,  there  exists  also  in  Russia  a  not  inconsidera- 
ble body  of  di-fwenters  of  various  kinds  One  class  of  these  Iiaa  been  already  dcRcrilied 
under  the  heaii  Baskolniks.  But  by  far  the  raost  numerous  disscnlf-if  are  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whoare  found  chiefly  in  Poland  and  White  Russia.  At  the  partition  of  Poland 
a  special  provision  was  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Poland,  under  the  new 
gnvcrnment.  by  the  erection  of  an  archbishopric  in  communion  with  Rome,  at  Mohilew, 
III  1788:  and  the  nrgnnizntion  was  still  more  formally  completed  by  the  czar  Paul,  who 
established,  in  1798.  five  bisltoprics  under  that  metropolitan  see;  aiid  the  arrangements 
of  the  c/ingress  of  Vienna  having  .somewhat  deranged  these  ecclesiastical  dispositions, 
a  new  armngement  was  entered  into  by  Pius  VII.  in  1818.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  tlie  whole  policy  of  the  Russian  government,  in  reference  to  the  church,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  tiiat  they  should  iiermit  free  exercise  of  worsbin  and  of  thought  to  the 
Catholics  lu  oommunion  with  Rome.   The  direct  l^islutiou,  and  still  more  the  practi- 
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cal  admiDistmlion  of  Kufsia  in  Poland,  ]n  reference  to  marriage,  to  church  property,  to 
conventual  establishments,  and  to  ecclesinstical  regulations  generally,  has  Iwen  a  policy 
of  repression  and  of  compulsory  prosclytifm.  This  policy  hns  been  more  eedulously 
pursued  since  the  recent  reorganization  of  Poland.  In  1687  Ltie  archbishopric  of  Warsaw 
was  abolished,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tlie  empire  were  made  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mobile V. 

According  to  the  St.  Petersburg  calendar  for  1876,  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
Russian  church  were  upward  of  60,000,000;  while  the  Raskolniks  numbered  over  1,170,- 
0<M).  Tlio  Roman  Catholics,  including  nearly  4,600,000  in  Poland,  amounted  to  about 
7.rt00,000.  The  government's  contributionfor  the  luaiuteaaDce  of  religioa  was  upward 
•jf  £1.350.000. 

STOBIAS  LAHOITAGE  AST)  UTBBATVBE.  Russian,  a  pincipal  member  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  languages,  first  became  a  written  lauguage  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  great,  till 
whicli  period  the  Old  Slavic — the  language  of  the  church — hud  been  the  only  medium  of 
literary  expression,  and  had,  in  consequence,  exercised  an  important  influence  oq  the 
Russian  popular  speech,  as  on  that  of  other  Slavic  dialects.  The  Mon^l  conquest,  and 
the  prepondemnce  of  Polish  elements  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empn-e,  have  also  in- 
troduced into  the  Russian  language  agreat  number  of  Mongolian  and  Polish  expresfiionp; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  efforts  of  I%tcr  the  great  to  give  his  subjects  the  benefits  of 
westeni  culture  have  enlai^ged  the  Russian  vocabulary,  especially  m  arts  and  industry, 
with  numerous  German,  French,  and  Dutch  words.  The  chief  characteristics  of  Russian, 
as  a  language,  are  simplicity  and  naturalness.  The  grammatical  connection  of  scnteuc-es 
in  slight,  and  the  number  of  conjunctions  scanty.  Perspicuity  and  expressiveness  are 
obtiiined  by  the  fntedom  allowed  in  the  placing  of  words.  Auxiliary  verbs  and  articles 
there  are  none ;  while  personal  pronouns  may  or  may  not  be  used  along  with  verbs.  The 
vocabulary  of  Rus.'sian  is  very  nch — foreign  words  being,  so  to  speak,  Kussiiinized.  The 
ciipabiliiy  of  the  language  for  forming  compounds  and  derivatives  is  so  great,  that  from 
a  single  root  not  less  tlian  3,000  words  are  sometimes  derived.  The  purest  and  most  grani- 
matical  Russian  is  (-pokcn  in  the  center,  about  Moscow.  The  oldest  Ru.ssian  grnnimar 
is  that  of  Ludolf  (Oxf.  1696);  others  are  the  grammars  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy 
(1802),  of  Gretsch  (Petersb.  1823;  new  ed.,  1834).  and  of  Vostokov  (lOlli  ud.,  Pcicrsb.  185&). 
A  Human  Grammar  far  Enslixhmen  vans  pubiit^hcd  at  Si.  Petersburg  in  1822,  and  an- 
other (by  Heard)  in  1827.  The  best  d?ctionari(s  are  those  of  tiie  Knspian  aciidemy 
(4  vols.,  Petersb.  1847).  of  Heym  (1803-5),  of  Schmidl(Lps.  1815),  Oldokop  (4  vols.,  1825). 
SoknioT  (Petersb.  1834),  Reiff  (186S),  and  Paulovski  (l&oO).  There  ia  an  Engluh-Rua- 
siangrammar  and  dictionary  by  Constanlinoff  (3  vols.). 

iTie  beginnings  of  Russian  literature  arc  contcmpurancoua  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  the  missionaries  Cyril  (q.v.)  and  Metliod,  who  employed  the  Old  Slavic 
church -tongue  for  literary  purposes.  To  thisearliest  period  iKlongs— besides  llie  Pimrda 
Sui^kaja,  a  book  on  law — the  noted  history  or  chronicle  of  Nestorius.  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  knowledge  withdrew  into  the  shelter  of  the  moiias- 
tcnes,  whence  proceeded  several  important  historical  works.  During  this  period  of 
foreign  domination  the  Russian  people  seem  to  hare  sought  consolation  and  hope  in 
writing  patriotic  ballads  and  sonss  about  their  great  hero-king,  Vladimir — the  Ruf«ian 
Charlemagne— the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Igofg  Elrpedition  againH  the  /W(>im  (Bcrl.  ■ 
1855).  When  at  len^h  Ibe  country  was  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mongols  by 
Ivan  I.  in  1478,  Russian  literature  received  a  fresh  impulse,  but  so  tardy,  neverllicless. 
were  its  motions,  so  circumscribed  its  aeliicvements,  that,  up  lo  the  commoncenient  of 
the  18th  c.,  the  only  notable  names  that  can  be  mentioned  are  the  metropolilnn  jVIaknrius 
(died  1.164),  who  wrote  Ltvea  of  ihx  Satntt.  etc. ;  Zizania,  tlie  autliur  of  a  Slavic  gnim- 
mar  (Wllna,  1596);  and  Mntviejev  (17th  c.),  who  composed  several  historical  and  heraldic 
works.  The  czar  Alexcl  Michailovitch  (whose  primc-miuisler  Matviejev  was)  caused  a 
valuable  collection  of  Russian  laws  to  be  printed  In  1644,  and  shortly  after  founded  an 
academy  at  Moscow,  in  which  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,,  dialectics,  philosophy,  and 
tlieology  were  taught.  But  from  political  cauf-es  the  Polish  clement  now  bc^nn  to 
predominate  in  Russian  literature,  and  continued  to  do  so.  more  or  les.^,  until  the  time  of 
Peter  the  great,  who  made  his  native  language  the  universal  vehicle  t)f  communication 
in  business  and  writing.  He  established  schools  and  founded  the  famous  St.  Petersburg 
academy.  During  his  reign,  the  metropolitans  Demetrius  (b.  1651 — d.  1709)  ana 
Javorsksij  (b.  1658— d.  1722);  the  archbishop  Prokopovitch  (1681— 1736) ;  Sel]ij(d.  1746); 
the  national  hi'*lorian  Tatishshev  (168ft— 1750);  the  poets  Kantcmir;  and  the  Co.^sacks, 
Klimovskij  and  Danilov;  were  the  most  distinguished  supports  of  literature.  The  first 
to  place  on  a  firm  basis  tlie  Russian  metrical  S3'stem  was  Tredinkovskil  (1703 — 1769). 
In  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of  Peter,  the  writer  that  exercised  the  strongest  in- 
fluence nn  Rdssinn  literature  was  Lomonossov,  who  first  drew  the  lines  of  distinction 
fJiarply  between  Old  Slavic  and  Russian,  and  established  the  literary  supremacy  of  the 
dialect  of  Gn-at  Rus-sia.  Among  his  successors,  tlie  poet  Sumarokov  (1718—1777)  did 
great  service  in  the  development  of  the  Rnssian  drama;  so  did  Kniashnin  (1742 — 1791X 
whose  pieces  still  keep  their  place  on  the  Russian  stage;  while  Wirfn  (1745~-1702)  ranks 
as  one  of  the  first  prose  writers  of  his  age. — Some  of  his  prose  comedies  are  full  of  the 
most  genuine  humor.   Other  notable  names  la  poetry,  belonging  in  ^@^^^ff^  ^ 
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tills  period,  are  CheroskoT,  QseroT,  prince  IfichailoTltcb,  Dolgonihi,  CbvosloT,  Petrov, 

Bogda'uovicz,  and  Dcrzawin  ((j.v.).  tlie  first  universally  popular  Russiah  poet.  Prose 
literanire,  however,  developed  itself  more  slowly.  LomoDOSSOv  was  for  a  lonff  time  tlie 
model  that  was  followed.  Amuu^  the  linst  to  make  a  fresh  reputaiiou  were  Flaton,  the 
metropoliUia  of  Moscow,  ttud  Lewanda  {1736—1814),  archpriest  of  Kiev;  who  distm- 
miisht'd  lUeiiiselves  from  the  mass  of  their  bombastic  brethren  by  Ilie  streugth  and  vigor 
of  their  ihiuking:  the  historians  Schtslierbatov  (1783—1790),  Boltin  (1735—1792),  and 
Muravi'jv  (1757— 1807).  Blill  more  importaot,  in  the  same  department,  were  the  lahoi-s 
of  the  German,  Gerh.  Friedr.  MUll(;r,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  who  m  1765  eslablished.ut 
St.  Petersburg  the  first  literary  journal.  Novikov(1744 — 1818)  gave  a  powerful  stimulus 


by  the  pu'jlicalion  of  a  satirical  joiinml,  entitled  I'/ie  fiainter,  which  was  w  ideiy  read. 

A  new  epoch  in  Russian  litcniture  commenced  with  Alexander  1.,  who  was  enthusa.<t- 
tic  in  the  c';iuse  of  education  and  i)iogies8.  The  number  of  universities  was  raised  Xi> 
seven;  learned  societies 'n'crc  also  increased.  The  ^great  ornament  of  liLenUure  at  this 
period  wa.s  Earainsin  (q.v.),  who  freed  it  from  the  trammels  of  tlio  pseudo-clossidsm, 
within  which  it  had  been  conflncd  by  Lomonossov.  His  labors  were  continued  by 
Dmitriov  and  Batjushkov,  while  Shishkov  combated  with  success  the  tendency  to  dcpi  ivc 
the  language  of  ils  Slavic  character;  and  in  the  poetry  of  Shakovski,  the  nalioual  ele- 
ments aspiin  reassecled  themselves.  ■  Along  with  these  may  be  mciiliuned  the  historian 
Bolchoviiihov  (1767-1837)  niul  the  theologian  Drosdov,  archbishop  of  Moscow;  the  poets 
Koslov.  prince  Alexander,  SchacliovsUi  (d.  1846),  one  of  thebestcomicauthoi-sof  RuMiia. 
and  posriessc'd  of  amazing  fertility;  Gribojcdov,  Glinka,  prince  Vjaseniski  (b.  1792).  a 
cek'bnitfd  song-writer,  elcgist.  and  critic;  Davidov,  and  Gnieditsh.  Mei-sljakov.  who 
died  a  professor  in  Moscow,  was  a  very  able  critic;  while  Chemniccr  (1744-84)  and  Kry- 
lov  (1763-1S44)  rank  first  among  the  original  fabulists  of  Russni.  Bulgarin  and  Gretsh 
belong  rather  to  the  most  recent  period  of  Russian  literature — a  jjeriod  characterized  by 
thcpredomiucuce  of  Russian  iuHueuces,  and  the  complete  absorption  into  the  one  national 
spirit  of  all  minor  and  foreign  elements.  The  late  czar  Nicholas  labored  with  his  wonted 
passionate  ener,gy  in  this  direction.  Amon^  the  poets  of  this  thoroughly  Russian  period, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  brilliant  isPushkinCq.v.),  whose  verses  area  mirror  of  liussiaii 
life,  in  which  we  see  shadowed  forth  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  humor  and  the  patriotism, 
of  the  true  Rus-siau  peasant.  The  most  remarkable  of  Pushkin's  contemporaries  and 
Buccesaore  arc  the  poets  Biiratj-nski  (d.  1844),  baron  Delviu;.  Benediklov,  Podolinski,  and 
Lennoulov;  the  dramatists  Ntkolaus  Polevoi  and  Nestor  ^ukolnik,  who  drew  the  mutter 
of  their  dramas  from  the  national  liLstory;  and  Gotjol  (q.v.),  one  of  the  niobt  illustrious 
names  in  Russiiin  literature.  Russian  novels  exhibit  a  condition  of  society  in  which 
barharism  struggles  for  supremiicy  with  a  euperflcial  civilization.  The  be^t  writers  ia 
this  depiirtment  are  Bestushev,  Bulgarin,  S:igoskiu.  whose  most  popular  work.  Jut  -/ 
ItfiMaPuki,  or  tlu  Rtuttuiiis  in  161  J,  is  luodeled  after  the  historical  manner  of  sir  VTiUter 
Seolt;  Vasili  Usiiakov,  autl'.or  of  Kirffui-Kai«ak,  ate.;  Count  Sololiub,  whose  novels  give 
a  graphic  picture  of  St.  Petersburg  society;  prince  Odojovski,  b.iron  Theodor.  Eorff . 
Koust.  Masal.^ki,  and  Seiikovski,  reckoned  one  of  the  first  jounialisls  in  Russia;  nor  must 
the  name  of  Alexander  Ilerzen  (q.v.),  the  "liberal  Russian" exile,  be  omitted.  The 
delineations  of  Cossack  life  are  too  numerous  for  special  notice,  but  tliey  constitute  quite 
a  distinct  section  of  the  literature  of  Russian  fiction,  and  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
in  thedialect  of  Little  Russia.  Great  attention  has  also  liecnpaidin  Russia,  as  in  all  Slavic 
countries,  to  popular  songs  and  proverbs.  The  principal  collections  of  these  are  hy  Novi- 
kov,  EaKhin,  Maximovitcli,  Slakarov,  and  Sacharov.  The  latest  developments  of  Russian 
literature  have  been  chiefly  in  the  department  of  hisitory,  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished names  are  those  of  prof.  Ustrialov  of  St.  Petersburg,  prof.  Pogodin  of  Mos- 
cow, Polevoi.  Va.sili  Berg  (d.  1834).  licut.gen.  Micbailovski  Danilevski,  prof.  Snjegirev. 
Srcznevski.  Slovzov,  Samailov.  Solovjcv,  Strovjev,  Neverov.  and  Arszenjev,  Such  phi- 
losopliy  as  exists  in  Russia  is  mainly  an  echo  of  the  modern  German  schools,  and  therefore 
possesses  no  particular  originality.  Advances  in  tlieology  are  hardly  to  be  looked  for 
as  yet  from  a  church  so  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  intellectual  stupor  as  the  Russian, 
yet  nowhere  is  reform  more  urgently  required.  As  writers  on  jurisprudence,  Nevolin, 
Moroshkin,  Spasaowitsch,  deserve  mention;  amongst  mathematicians,  Simonov,  Perevos- 
chtschikov,  Wessolovski;  amongst  phyficists,  Turtsclianinov,  Metschnikov,  Sokolov, 
Kutorgii,  Kokscbarov;  and  ns  linguists.  Vostokov,  Biliarski,  Buslajev.  SeeBorg,  Poetic 
Works  of  Oi4  Rusfiam  (Ger.  3  vols.  Riga.  1833);  Gretach,  ExtracU  from  the  Poett  and 
Proae-wiilers  of  Ituami{St.  Petersb.  1821);  Qrctsch'B  Jlintar^  of  Itusttian  Literature (Palerh. 
1833);  Jevgenij.  JliMtorv  of  Rumr.n  Literature  (Petersb.  1818-27-38);  KOnig,  LUerarjf 
Pietuivsfrom  Rimia  (Stuttg.  1837);  Otto,  Tc.rt-4>ook  of  Rutxian  Literature  (X>\i».  1837; 
translated  into  English  by  Cox,  Oxford.  1839);  Jordan,  IltMory  of  Ruteian  Literature 
(Lps.  1846);  and  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  Uittorieal  View  of  the  Languaget  aud  LUerature 
cfihe  Slavic  JVatow*  (New  York,  1650). 

BUSSIAS,  AtjL  the,  the  official  designation  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe,  was 
assumed  in  1654,  when  the  czar  Alexci  Mikailowitch  styled  himself  for  the  first  time 
"Czar  of  all  thcRusaias,"  after  his  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and  ncquif^ition  of  Smolensk 
from  Poland.   This  plirasc  at  first  iociudod  only  Great  Russia,  White  Rupia,  and  Little 
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Rusaia.  Oreat  Huuia,  formerly  called  MuscoYy,  wliicli  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these 
three  divisious,  iucludes  the  territory  now  comprcheuded  in  the  19  governments  of  Arch 
angel,  Olonetz,  Vologda,  Novgorod,Tver,  Jarosiav,  Kopiroma,  Pskov,  Smolensk  (partly), 
Moscow,  Vladimir,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Kalouga,  Toula,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Orel,  Kourek, 
and  Voronetz.—  W?tite  Russia  included  the  provinces  of  Vitebsk,  Mohilcv,  and  the  rest 
of  Smolensk,  and,  though  long  held  by  the  Poles,  was  re-united  to  Russia  at  the  first  and 
second  partitions  of  Poland  (1772  and  1798).  In  1798  it  also  received  the  accession  of 
the  Polish  provinces  which  now  form  the  governments  of  Vilna,  Minsk,  Kovno,  Vol- 
bynia,  Poclolsk;  and  "White  Russia  with  tliese  accessions  was  then  denoniinuied  M.  t 
Ilusmi. — Litiie  Itussia  contains  the  ancient  Russian  possessions  in  the  Bouth-wes''>,  whiei .. 
in  the  middle  ages,  became  independent  under  the  Ccwsacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and  wet  v 
finally  reunited  to  Russia  in  16S4 ;  and  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kiev.  Tcher- 
nigov,  Poltava,  and  Biarkov.  During  the  18th  c.  the  countries  wrested  from  the  Turks, 
lying  between  Great  Russia  and  the  Black  sea.  were  formed  into  afourlh  great  division, 
under  the  name  of  Southern  Ruiuia.  This  lust  includes  the  districts  occupied  by  tlie  Don 
Cossacks,  sometimes  called  Hew  Russia. — Red  Russia  was  a  portion  of  the  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Galich  (Galicia).  and,  wiih  the  rest  of  it,  was  subdued  by  Cawmir  III.  of  Poland; 
It  included  what  is  now  the  province  of  Lublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  east- 
eru  portion  of  Austrian  Galicia,  aL.ii  is  inhabited  by  Poles,  and  another  and  antagonistic 
people  called  Russniaks  (q.v.), 

SUSS  NIAKS,  also  RuBSCfE  and  Rdtheki,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form 
a  branch  of  the  great  Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Muscovites,  or 
Russians  proi>er,  by  their  laneuago  and  the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are 
divided  into  the  Russniaka  of  Galicia,  North  Hungary,  Podolia,  Volhynin,  aud  Lithu- 
ania, and  are  estimated  by  Schafarik  at  18,000,000.  They  are  almost  all  agriculturists, 
and,  on  the  whole,  rather  uncultivated.  Before  the  17th  c.,  they  were  a  free  race,  but 
were  thea  subjugated,  partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Poles,  nnd  for  a  long 
time  beloDOTd  to  the  Polish  Itingdom.  Their  language  has  consequently  become  closely 
assimilated  lo  the  Polish.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech,  with  quite  distinc- 
tive cbaracteristics,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at 
Ostrog,  in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literary  monuments  still  extant. 
Recently,  printing  in  the  Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  Russniaks 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek  daurch,  but  In  part  nlso  to  the  non-imitcd. 
Tliey  presen-e  many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  much  folk-lore,  prose  and 
poetic,  very  like  that  current  in  Poland  and  Servia,  This  has  heen  coHectetl  by  Vaclnv 
m\\\a  RieMiit  Polskiei  Riiskie  (X^mhcTg,  1883).  Levicki  has  published  a  Orammatik  der 
Russinischen  Spracliefur  Deutsche  (Przemzsl,  1833). 

BUSSO-OESKAV  WAS,  the  name  given  b;^  Gennan  historians  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
great  European  war  against  Napoleon.,  iieginning  with  the  Russian  campaign  of  IHVi 
and  terminating  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.   See  Napoleon. 

STTST,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  disease  of  plants,  which  shows  itself  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  many  plants,  and  on  the  ears  of  grasses,  both  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and  of 
many  pasture  or  forage  grasses;  in  brown,  yellow,  or  orange-colored  spots ;  and  after 
destroying  tlie  epidermis  of  the  plant,  assumes  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  soils  the 
fingers  when  touched.    Rust  seems  to  consist  at  first  of  email  fungi  of  one  cell,  some- 


doubted  by  some  if  this  is  not  really  a  young  state  of  a  puccinia.  Not  a  few  authors 
regard  rust  as  an  eruptive  disease  (exantJiema),  which  makes  its  appenrnnce  chiefly  in 
damp  weather,  and  sometimes. extends  so  far  as  seriously  to  iniure  the  plants  affected 
by  it,  the  mycelium  and  spores  which  appear  in  it  being  regarded  as  present  accident- 
ally, or  in  consequence  of  the  disease.  Thie,  however,  la  the  least  proMble  opinion 
concerning  it.— Rust  is  sometimes  very  injurioiis  to  crops.  No  remedy  is  known  for 
it;  but  it  is  certain  that  rank  manares  tend  to  produce  or  aggravate  it.   See  Urxsw. 

SnSTCHTTE,  an  important  t.  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  70  m.  w.8.w.  of 
Silistria.  on  the  s.  bans  of  the  Danul)e,  opposite  Glurgevo.  Its  position  on  a  range  of 
hills,  with  its  white  chimneys,  its  mosques  and  minarets  rising  from  amid  forests  of 
fruit-trees,  give  it  a  striking  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  Danube  is  here  about 
2  m.  wide,  but  its  channel  i's  marked  with  islets  and  shallows.  Rustehuk  hns  nianii- 
facturcs  of  meeischaum  pipes,  pottery,  saddlery,  leather,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  silk,  and 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Varna.  It  was  determined  by  the  Berlin  congresB  in  1878  that 
the  fortifications  of  Rustchuk,  extensive,  but  not  very  important,  should,  like  those  of 
the  other  Bulgarian  fortresses,  be  destroyed.  Fop.,  of  wnlc^  nearly  half  are  Moham- 
medans, 80,000. 

BU8TIG,  or  Rusticated  Work  and  Rustication.  The  name  of  that  kind  of 
masonry  in  which  the  various  stones  or  courses  are  marked  at  the  joints  by  plays  or 
recesses.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  sometimes  left  rough,  and  sometimes  polished  or 
otherwise  dressed.  Rustication  is  chiefly  used  in  classical  or  Italian  arcMtecturei 
although  rustic  quoins  (q.v.)  are  often  used  in  rough  Gothic  work.  ^^^^  _  i 
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BVSTSX,  in  faeraldiy,  one  of  the  BUhordinaries,  consisting  of  a  lozenge  (q.v.)  with  a 
circular  opening  pierced  In  its  center.  Ancient  annor  was  sometimes  composed  of 
rustres  sewed  on  cloth. 

EUTA-BAOA.    See  Tcbkip. 

SUIA'C££,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  mostly  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  containine  a  few  herbaceouB  plants.  The  leavesliave  no  stipules,  are 
simple  and  entire,  loued,  pinnates,  or  decompound,  and  are  covered  with  pellucid 
rcsiuouti  dots.  The  tlowers  are  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  irregular.  The  calyx  has 
four  or  five  segments;  the  petals  are  equal  in  number  to  its  segments,  or  wanting,  or 
are  united  into  a  monopetalous  corolla;  the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  them,  or 
fewer  by  abortion,  or  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  There  is  a  cup-sbaped  disk.  The  ovary 
is  sometimes  ataliced;  it  has  as  many  carpels  as  there  are  petals,  or  fewer;  there  are 
generally  two  ovules  in  each  carpel.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  capsules,  cohering 
linuJy  or  imperfectly.— There  are  about  400  known  species,  natives  of  the  warmer 
temperate  imd  of  tropiciil  regions.  The  diosmacece  are  sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct 
order.  A  bitter  taate  and  powerful  odor  are  general  characteristics.  Rue,  b\icku,  and 
dittany  are  examples  of  the  order.  See  also  Ancmjstcra  Bark  and  Biiucea.  The 
barks  of  a  number  of  tropical  species,  oi  differeut  genera,  possess  febrifugal  properties*. 

RUTGERS,  IlENHY,  1T46-1830;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  Columbia  college.  He 
was  a  capt,  in  the  rcvoluliomiiy  war,  several  times  a  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly,  and  a  regent  of  the  university  of  New  York.  Rutgers  college,  to  which  he 
gave  $5,000,  bears  his  name. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  originally  organized  by  royal 
charter  in  1770,  with  the  title  of  "Queen's  College,"  which  it  bore  until  1823,  when  the 
present  nume  was  adopted  in  honor  of  col.  Henry  Rutgers,  who  made  lil>crat  contribu- 
tions  to  its  fund.  It  was  formerly  connected  omcially  with  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Dutch  church,  under  whose  fostcnng  care  it  grew  from  a  feeble  beginning  to  a  high 
state  of  prosperity.  In  1865  the  synod  abrogated  its  official  relations  to  the  institution, 
which  thereupon  became  independent  with  the  exception  that  the  president  and  three 
fourths  of  the  trustees  are  required  to  be  members  in  full  communion  of  tiie  church  by 
which  it  was  founded.  It  has  nn  endowment  of  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  It  has 
a  beautiful  campUB,  well  t;luided,  imd  ciglit  buildings,  well  adapted  to  their  respective 
uses.  Its  laboratories  arc  large  and  furnished  with  excellent  flpparatus.  It»  cabinets 
and  collections  fill  n  museum  80  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  In  wicllh,  with  galleries  all 
around.  It  has  a  library  of  8,000  volumes,  besides  the  libraries  of  the  lilentry  societies. 
It  lias  14  professors,  1  tutor,  and  150  students.  Its  alumni  number  1400,  including 
Pome  men  of  eminence  in  professional  and  public  life.  It  has  a  scientific  department, 
known  as  the  "  State  Agricultural  College  of  New  Jcrsev,  for  the  benellt  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts, '  with  14  prorcssors  and  41  students.  There  Is  a  gymnasium 
connected  with  the  theological  seminaiy,  which  is  open  to  the  college  students.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  military  tactics,  but  without  drill,  A  grammar  school  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  100  years,  and  has  now  about  100  pupils.  The  first  pre»- 
dent  was  J.  R  Ilarucnbergh,  d.d.  ;  the  second,  John  II.  Livingston,  d.d.  lis  later 
presidents  have  been:  Philib  Milledoler,  d.d.,  1825-40;  Abraham  R.  Hasbrouek,  lud., 
1340-50;  Theodore  Frelinghuyscn,  ll.d.,  1850-63;  William  H.  Campbell,  D.D.,  ll.d., 
1863,  now  in  office. 

BUTH,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  Hagiogrnpha,  placed  in  the  authorized  version,  as  in  the 
LLX.,  between  Judges  and  Samuel;  and  in  the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  second  of  the  five 
Megillolh,  coming  after  the  Song  of  Songs.  It  consists  of  four  chapters,  and  describes 
how  Ruth,  tlie  Aloabite  widow  of  a  Hebrew,  Machlon  by  name,  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  became— by  faithful,  loving  adherence  to  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi,  for  whofie 
sake  Bhe  liad  left  her  homo  and  kindred— the  vife  of  Boaz,  and  through  him  the  ances- 
tress of  David  himself.  A  fragmentary  genealogy  of  David's  house — of  which  the 
principal  links  only  are  ji^von — forme  theconclusion  of  the  book,  which  is  characterized 
throughout  by  the  most  naive  Simplicity  and  minute  truthfulness  of  detail.  If  there  bo  a 
tendency  iu  the  book — which  is  doubtful — it  would  naturally  be  to  show  how  utterli 
even  tliat  strictest  of  prejudices,  in  the  mind  of  ancient  peoples,  es^ially  the  Hebrew^ 
against  intermarriage  with  the  "stmnger,"  is  vanquished  by  genuine  human  love  and 
piety;  nay,  that  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  even  a  Moabite,  was  deemed  worthy  for  her 
virtue  to  become  the  foundress  of  the  royHl  house  of  Israel.  Considering  that  the  book 
of  Kings  contains  no  details  about  David's  genealogy,  this  book,  apart  from  its  inde- 
scribable natural  charm,  becomes  a  most  useful  historical  record,  and  further  supplies 
many  items  on  the  forms  and  domestic  clutomB  of  a  time  about  which  we  have  such 
very  scant  information  elsewhere. 

The  lime  of  the  events  related  mounts  back  to  about  a  century  before  David,  yet 
both  the  contents  and  tendency  of  the  book  show  clearly  enough  that  it  was  hardly 
written  before  the  last  years  of  David's  reign,  if  it  was  at  all  written  in  his  life- 
time. For  a  change  had  already  taken  place  in  the  interval  In  the  manuera  and 
customs  of  the  people  (cf.  the  '''In  former  time,"  iv.  7),  and  the  genealogy  carried 
down  to  David,  shows  the  theoovtlc  sigaiflcance  he  had  acquired  by  the  time  it  was 
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RUTH,  BOOK  OF  (an&),  has  an  undisputed  place  among  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Tlie  ancient  Jews  r^^ardeJ  it  as  a  part  of  the  boolc  of  Judges. 
Its  date  and  author  are  unknown,  though  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Samuel.  As 
the  time  is  said  to  have  been  "in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled,"  it  is  probable  that 
those  days  had  passed  away  before  the  book  wa£  written.  As  a  romantic  stonr  of 
ancient  oriental  clomeetic  life  this  little  book isdecply  interesting.  Thecliaiactcr  of  Kuth, 
drawn  with  great  BimpUcit^  uud  skill,  has  been  attractive  tlut>u^  many  generations 
and  in  many  lands.  Her  history  strikingly  illustrates  the  providence  of  God;  show- 
ing that  it  extends  to  individuals,  and  to  the  afflicted  and  destitute;  that  it  overrules 
calamities,  rewards  filial  pietv,  and  \mder  the  Jewish  dispensation  accepted  the  con- 
secration even  of  heathen  ana  foreigners.  It  has  importance  in  its  relation  to  God's 
great  work  of  redemption  for  the  world.  While  different  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  record  the  line  of  Jewish  ancestry  from  whom  tlie  Messiah  was  to  descend, 
tlie  book  of  Kiith  unfolds  the  providential  events  by  which  a  lieathen  woman  was  intro- 
duced into  the  nation  and  became  a  "  a  mother  in  Israel "  from  whom  were  bom  David 
and  his  greater  Son,  Jesus  the  Christ.  * 

BUTHEHIAH8.    See  Bussniaks. 

KUTHE'Unm  (sj-mh.  Ru,  cquiv.  52 — new  system,  104 — spec.  grav.  11.8)  is  a  metal 
discovered  in  1843  by  Glaus  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  In  most  respects,  excepting  in  its 
specific  gravity,  it  closely  resembles  iridium,  the  colored  reaction  of  the  salU  being 
almost  without  exception  the  same  in  both.  For  details  regarding  this  metal,  which  k  ■ 
of  no  practical  Importance,  the  reader  may  consiilt  Deville  and  Debniy'B  "  Memoir  on 
Platinum  and  its  Ores, "  in  the  Annale  de  Uhimie  et  de  Phyaique,  for  1859. 

ItlTTHENIUM  (ante)  is  in  that  portion  of  platinum  ore  which  is  called  osmiridium. 
When  crude  phitinum  is  dissolved  in  uitro-niuriatic  acid  a  smalt  quantity  of  a  gray, 
scaly,  metallic  substance  usually  remains  behind.  Tliis  la  a  nnlive  alloy  of  ii-idmm. 
osmium,  and  ruthenium.  This  is  called  scaly  osmiridium,  and  is  the  vnriely  which  is 
the  source  of  extraction  of  ruthenium.    Another  variety,  also  a  residue  of  the  same 

firocess  of  digestion  of  the  platinum  ore  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  is  granular,  aud  rich  in 
ildium  and  rliodlitm.  To  obtain  ruthenium,  scaly  osmiridium  is  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  air  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and 
organic  matter  is  drawn  by  an  aspirator.  This  opcnition  produces  oxidation  of  the 
oamium  and  ruthenium,  the  osmium  oxide  being  carried  forward  and  condensed  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  while  the  oxide  of  ruthenium  remains  txibiud,  to^therwith 
the  iridium.  This  residue  is  then  fused  with  caustic  potash,  the  mass  tre:ited  with  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  corked  bottle  about  two  hours  to  clarify.  After  precipitation 
an  orange-colored  solution  of  vutheniate  of  potassium  is  obtained,  which,  when  neutral- 
ized with  nitric  acid,  deposits  vclvot-bluck  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  which,  when 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  yields  the  metal.  Thus  prepared,  ruthenium 
is  in  porous  lumps  liaviug  a  specific  gravity  of  8.6.  It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all 
metals  except  osmium,  but  it  may  he  fused  by  placing  it  in  the  hottest  part  of  tho 
oxyhydrogen  flame  (see  0.xyhydbooen  Blow-fife).  Aft«r  fusion  its  density  is  11.4.  It 
is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  but  will  yield  to  oxidizing  reagents 
more  readily  than  platinum,  or  even  silver;  therefore  potash  isused  inexlrnctingitasabove 
descril>ed.  There  are  three  chlorides  of  ruthenium,  Ru  Cla,  Ru  Cli.  and  Ru  C'U.  There 
are  five  oxides,  RuO,  Ru^Oi,  RuOi,  RuO|,  and  RuO*.  The  tetroxide,  like  the  tetra- 
chloride, is  known  only  in  combination.  Bulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  when  passed  into 
a  solution  of  either  of  the  chlorides  of  ruthenium,  forms  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  and 
oxysulpliideof  ruthenium  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of  the  dichloride 
yields  with  suiphureted  hydrogen  a  dark-bi*own  sesquisulphlde,  Rus9i.  When  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  is  passed  for  a  long  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  disulpnide 
of  ruthenium  is  precipitated,  which  becomes  dark  brown  by  calcination  There  are 
several  ammouiucal  salts. 

RUTH'ERFORD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  South  Carolina;  watered  by 
Broad  river;  about  870  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 15,198— 15,184 of  American  birth,  8,273  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  The  soil  is  only  partly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  molasses,    Co.  scat,  Rutherfordton. 

RUTH'ERFORD,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee;  drained  by  Stone  river  and  many 
creeks;  traversed  by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad;  630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 80,7'U 
— 89,6SS  of  American  birth,  16,408  colored.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  tlie  soil  fertile; 
cotton,  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co.  seat,  Mur- 
freesborough. 

RUTH'ERFORD,  Grifffth,  d.  1794;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  and  lived  in 
the  Locke  settlement,  N.  C. ;  represented  Rowena  co.  in  the  convention  at  New  Berne, 
1775.  In  1776  he  conducted  an  expeditiou  of  Soutli  Carolinians  against  the  Cherokees, 
destroying  their  villages.  In  1780  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  near  Camden 
while  in  command  of  a  brigade;  was  exchanged  and  on  duty  at  tlie  evacuation  of  Wil- 
mington br  the  British.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  1784,  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  was  president  of  the  legislative  cou ncil  of  that  state  1794.  Twoqounties  were 
named  in  his  honor,  one  in  each  state  whidi  had  claimed  his  pu^iP  J6C!^i^OOO  I C 
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RUTH'ERFORD,  Jomr,  176(H840;  b.  New  York,  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Stirling: 
f^raduated  at  Princeton  college  1776,  studied  law,  aad  became  very  wealthy  by  land 
inrestments.  He  was  elected  U.  8.  senator  from  New  Jersey  In  1791,  and  was  three 
times  chosen  presidential  elector. 

RUTHERFORD,  Samuel,  1600-61;  b.  Scotland:  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1621 ;  was  minister  of  Anworth  in  1627,  but  silenced  in  16S6  for  preach' 
ingftgiuDst  "Tiie  Articles  of  Perth."  During  the  rebellion  he  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  Preabyterianiam.  He  waa  professor  of  divinity  in  tlie  New  collece,  St.  Andrews,  in 
1639;  commissioner  to  the  Westminster  assembly,  1648-47;  prlndptu  of  New  college  in 
1640 ;  and  waa  soon  made  rector  of  the  umversity.  Of  liis  numerous  worths  the  foUoW' 
ing  are  tlie  most  important:  Exereitationea  Apologetiea pro  Divina  Orafia  contra  JeauitaM 
et  Ariniiiianos;  Dots  Right  of  Pi-e^yieiies;  Lex  Rex;  x/ie  Law  and  tfu  Prince;  Iryalaitd 
Triumph  of  Faith;  Surcey  oftJie  Spiritual  AnticJuiat;  Divine  RigM  of  Church  Otttemntent^ 
A  Free  Dinpiitativn  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conseienee;  Rdigioui  Letters. 

RUTIIERFURD,  Lewis  Morkis,  b.  N.Y.,  1816;  graduated  at  Williams  college  1884; 
is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  lias  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  science;  for  25  years  has 
made  original  investigations  in  astronomical  photographv,  and  has  constructed  admira- 
ble micrometers  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  whiui  facilitate  telescopic  and  spec- 
troscopic observations. 

BnTH'EROLEI)',  or,  by  popular  abbreviation,  Ruolgn,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and 
municipul  burgh,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  Clyde,  3  m.  s.e.  of  Glasgow.  It  consists 
of  one  long  wide  street  and  of  several  narrow  streets  or  lanes  brandling  from  it  at  right 
angles.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  plnce  of  considerable  importance,  carried  on  a  large 
tralfic  on  the  river,  and  embraced  Glasgow  witliin  its  municipal  boundaries.  Its  tmde 
is  now  mninly  dependent  upon  that  of  Glasgow,  nnd  its  inhabitants  arc  employed  in 
weaving  muslins  for  Olnsgow  lAanufocturers,  and  in  tlie  mills,  print,  chemical,  and  dye- 
works,  and  collieries  of  the  burgh  and  vicinity.  Pop.  '71,  9,543.  In  parliamcntaiy 
representation,  it  Is  one  of  the  Kilmarnock  distnct  of  burghs. 

AU'TEZK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  »rf 
Denbigh,  8  in.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clwyd.  The  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  occupied  by  a  fine  modem  castellated  edifice  in 
Gothic.    Pop.  '71.  3,298. 

BUTHVEJT,  Raid  of,  a  conspiracy  of  note  in  Scottish  history,  contrived  and  executed 
in  1583  by  W  illiam,  firBt  earl  of  Gowrie,  father  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  Gowrie  con- 
Kpirncy  (q.v.),  in  conjunction  with  lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the 
Kiastcr  of  Glammh).  The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain  the  control  of  the 
state  by  seizing  the  person  of  James  VI.,  then  a  boy  of  16,  and  under  the  guaraianship 
of  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  earl  of  Arran.  The  king  being  by  invitation  at  Gowrio'^i 
scat  of  Ruthvcn  castle,  the  conspirators  assembled  1000  of  their  vassals,  surrounded  the 
castle,  and  obtained  complete  possession  of  James.  Arran  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
Lennox  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  broken-hearted.  The  Presb\^rifln  clergj' 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ruthven  lords,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  full  indentnity  from  a  convention  of  estates.  Nearly  a  year  elapse*! 
before  the  king  i-cgained  his  freedom.  His  feigned  acquiescence  in  his  position  lea  the 
confederates  so  to  relax  their  vigilance  that  he  was  enabled  to  throw  himself  into  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  keeper  was  in  his  confidence,  and  thus  to  become  his  own 
master.  Gowrie  and  the  other  lords  made  their  submission,  and  were  pardoned;  but 
soon  afterward  a  royal  proclamation  characterized  their  enterprise  as  treason.  Gowrie 
was  commanded  to  leave  Scotland;  but  while  waiting  for  a  vessel  at  Dundee,  he  was 
drawn  into  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Stirling,  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
executed. 

SU'TILE,  a  mineral,  which  is  essentially  (wifie  titanium  or  titanic  (iciVi,  althoiitrh 
generally  containing  a  little  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  brown,  red,  or  yellow  color; 
and  is  found  massive,  disseminated,  in  tliin  laminse,  and  in  fonr-^ded  or  dx-sided 
prisms,  which  are  sometimes  needle-like,  and  permeate  rock-crystal.  It  is  found  also  in 
granite,  syemte,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  limestone,  chlorite-slate,  etc.,  and  Its  geographic 
distribution  is  veiy  wide.   It  is  used  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  porcelain. 

RUT'LAND,  a  CO.  inw.  Vermont,  bordering  on  New  York;  bounded  by  lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  w. ;  drained  by  Castleton,  Poultney,  and  other  small  rivers;  traversed  by 
the  Vermont  Central,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Harlem  Extension  railroads; 
950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  41,830 — 3P,342  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  highest  peak,  Killington,  is  4,221  ft.  high.  Hay,  wool,  potatoes,  dairj'  products, 
mnplc  sugar,  and  lumber  are  the  staples.  Muble  quarries  are  worked  and  slate  is 
found.    Co.  seat,  Rutland. 

RUTL.A.ND,  a  t.  in  central  Vermont,  chartered  as  Socialborough,  1773;  incorporated 
1847;  cnpitnl  of  Rutland  co.  since  1761.  In  1784-1604  it  whs  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
state;  in  the  former  year  a  state-honse  was  erected,  which  is  still  standing.  U.  S.  courts 
have  been  held  here  since  1791,  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  union. 
It  was  a  frontier  town  during  the  revolutionaiy  -wax,  having  two  forta.  (J,\5y3^(^^^^ 
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antlv  Hituated  on  Otter  creek ;  about  6  m.  sq. ;  pop.  '80,  12,  H9.  It  is  m  ilie  Rutland  and 
Burlington  railroad,  the  n.  tertninuH  of  the  Harlem  Exteusion,  and  the  c.  termious  of  the 
Rutland  aud  Washington,  and  of  the  Rutland  and  Whitcliall  railroads,  and  the  h.c. 
terminus  of  the  liensseliier  and  Saratoga.  It  Is  regularly  built,  wltli  streets  crossing  each 
other  Ht  right  aogles,  in  a  valley  between  the  Green  mountein  range  ou  the  e.  and 
Taconic  range  on  the  west.  The  fashionable  watering-place  of  Clarendon  Springs  is  6  . 
Di.  distant.  It  hns  many  line  residences.  8  brick  hotels,  11  cburcben,  public  scTioohi. 
several  private  schools,  the  Rutland  military  institute.  3  Roman  Catliolic  convents,  4 
newspapers,  3  national  banks  witli  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,OUO,000,  a  savings  bank 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $650,000,  and  an  ef&cieut  tire  department.  It  contains  4 
pDst-officcti,  Rutland,  West  Rutland,  Centre  Rutland,  and  Sutherland  Falls.    It  has  4 

Eublic  libraricH,  ur.d  a  public  reading-room.  In  the  vicinity  arc  extensive  ledges  of 
mestone,  and  the  variety  called  Rutland  marble,  beds  of  which  lie  in  the  course  of  Otter 
creek,  and  were  first  quarried  in  1680.  At  West  Rutland  quarries  were  opened  in  1838. 
which  since  1843  have  become  the  center  of  the  marble  interest,  and  are  principally  owned 
by  the  Rutland  Marble  company.  The  business  was  started  by  William  F.  Barnes,  who 
bought  the  ledges,  now  known  to  he  of  incalculable  value,  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Wliite 
tnarble  is  found  as  fine  as  Carrara,  and  variegated  and  brecciated  marble.  The  16 
quatriea  now  being  worked  employ  750  men;  annual  production,  2,500,000  sq.ft.  of  Sin. 
marUe.  and  large  quuntttlcs  are  exported  in  blocks;  other  articles  of  export  arc  wool, 
butter,  dieese,  and  slate.  Among  tne  manufactures  are  the  channeling  machines  of 
tho  Steam-Cutter  company,  whic£  have  greatly  facilitated  the  production  of  marble. 
It  has  8  foundries. 

XITTlAiniSEIBE,  the  smallest  county  In  England,  is  bounded  on  the  n.e.  Uncoln, 
on  the  8.e.  by  Northampton,  and  on  the  w,  by  I^icoster,  Area,  94.F,f?9  acres;  pop.  '71, 
23,073.  The  Wiisii  divides  it  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  i-ortbcrn  is  a  soniev/hat 
elevated  fable-land,  while  the  southern  consists  of  n  nuniberof  valleys  nmning  e.  and  w., 
and  separated  by  low  liills.  The  principnl  ^in-nmsi  nre  th«  We'land,  forming  the  bound- 
ary on  these.,  nnd  its  affluents,  the  Wash  and  Cliater.  Riitbtndshire  lias  no  mnnufae- 
tures.  and  its  chief  minend  production  is  fine  tinilding  stone.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy,  (he  soil  loamy  and  rich,  and  there  is  hanlly  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  (lie  county. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  cron-producEng,  but  a  grazing  country;  and  oxen  and  sheep  arc 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Rut  land  shire,  which  abounds  in  pleasing  scenery,  contains  many 
stately  mansions,  as  well  as  a  numlH-i-  of  ccrlchiastical  ramains  dating  from  the  Komian 
period.    It  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons, 

RUTLEDGE,  Edward,  1749-1800;  b.  S.C. ;  brother  of  John.  He  read  law  in  I^m- 
don,  and  practiced  with  success  in  Cliarieston.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  contineotal 
congress  1774-77,  and  of  the  board  of  war  in  1776.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  joint 
commis.sioner  with  John  Adams  and  Franklin  to  treat  with  lord  Howe  in  reeardto  peace. 
He  was  re-electeii  to  congress  in  1779,  but  did  not  sit  on  account  of  illness.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Charleston  in  1780,  and  confined  at  St.  Augustine  for  11  months.  He  was 
governor  of  the  state  from  1798  till  his  death. 

RUTLEDGE,  Johit.  1739-1800;  b.  S.C.;  received  a  legal  education  In  London;  began 
to  practice  law  at  Charleston  In  1761.  and  focn  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  sat  in  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New  York  in  1765.  in  the  South  Carolina  convention 
in  1774,  and  the  continental  congress  of  1774  and  1775.  He  was  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  new  constitution  for  South  Carolina  in  1776,  and  first  president 
under  that  constitution.  In  1779  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston  wa.''  given  absolute  power  by  the  legislature.  On  the  surrender  of  that  town  in 
1780  he  joined  (he  army  in  the  s.,  with  whicl'i  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  congress  in  17S2,  chancellor  of  his  state  in  1784.  member  of  the  roven- 
tion  wbicli  framed  the  federal  wnBtitution,  and  of  the  state  convention  which  adopte<l 
It.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.S.  supreme  court;  in  1791 
chief-justice  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1795  chief-justice  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
latter  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

RU'TULI,  an  ancient  Italian  people  on  the  coast  of  Latiiim,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  They  belonged  to  the  Pelasgic  race;  originally  separated  from  the  Lntini,  with 
whom  they  were  afterward  incorporated.  Their  capital  was  Ardea.  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  about  490  ii.C.  According  to  tlie  jEneid,  Tumus  was  their  king, 
and  liostile  to  Latinus,  .who  had  married  his  daughter  to  .£ucas,  having  first  promised 
her  to  Tumus. 

BUnOAlM),  a  t  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  In  the  department  of  Cundinamarea. 
Pop.  10.000. 

XIT'TO  n  APTT'T.IA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  and  S3  m.  w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  Pop.  *72,  15,055.  It  is  built  upon  a  ri^ng  ground,  contains  many 
churches,  and  two  museums  of  Italo-Qrcclai^  vases,  and  is  famous  fur  itspottcries.  The 
staple  produce  is  grain,  pulse,  and  dried  fmits.    Ruto  in  Apulia  is  tho  Rubi  of  Horace. 

RUYSBROEK,  John,  1298-1881;  b.  Ru::rsbrock,  near  Brussels;  became  vicar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gudala  at  Brussels  in  1316,  living  as  an  ascetic,  composing  books,  exerris- 
ing  benevolence,  and  laboring  for  reform.  ,  lie  renounced  the  seculu  .R''/<v^jfl9$^'' 
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13o2,  tnd  ciilcn  U  llie  new  Augiistinian  convent  of  GrOnendal,  near  Bnisaels,  of  which 
ho  bcc:uuu  tiiu  lirvt  prior.  Iluvustlie  leader  of  the  Dutch  and  Oernian  mystics  who  held 
lliflt  oi).(.*nusii  Willi  Qod  was  to  be  attained  hy  meditation.  The  name  Doctor  Be^tieus 
was  applied  to  liim.  Ue  produced  iiiimcrous  mystical  writines,  and  is  regarded  iu  Hoi- 
liiud  ns  "  the  best  prose  wrik>r  of  the  Netherlaoas  iu  the  niidule  ages." 

SUTSDAXI.,  or  SUISDASL,  JnKOB,  was  b.  at  Hnnrlen:.  Tliu  dute  of  hie  hirth  is 
unc',Tt:iin;  stmie  muke  it  16:J5,  others  1630  or  1635.  -It  is  said  llmt  tlicre  is  a  picture  by 
liim  signed  and  dntud  1645,  which  makes  the  last  dale  improbable.  He  died  in  1681.  It 
lias  l)een  stilled  that  for  some  veai-s  lie  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  nf 
surgiTy,  liut  was  advised  by  his  friend  Nicholas  IJergUem  to  devote  his  tim^  to  iv.iiiting. 
In  his  pictures  the  trees  are  excb!lent  in  form,  the  foliage  touched  with  flluTpness  and 
pi-ecision.  and  the  skies  are  Hglit  and  fl.mtiug.  His  style  of  coniiMwitloii  is  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  chanicterized  by  a  certain  compactnesR  iu  the  arrangement;  the  Italian  imintcrs 
have  generally  groups  of  trees  at  the  nicies,  auil  running  out  of  the  pictiire;  iu  Ruyadael's 
coniposilions  they  arc  almost  always  massed  within  the  picture.  Ruysdael  and  Hobhima 
hold  about  an  equal  position— namely,  that  of  Die  best  landscape-painters  of  the  Dutch 
scliooi ;  but  Itnystiael  wiis  also  cquafly  cmintnt  for  his  sea-pieces.  His  etchings,  seven 
in  number,  are  mucii  prized  by  collecloi-s.  Jan  van  Kessel  and  Jan  Renier  de  Yries 
were  imitators  of  Ruysdael.  His  elder  brother,  Saioiiio  (b.  circa  1618,  d.  1676),  was 
also  a  painter  of  some  note. 

RUYS  SELEDE.  a  t.  in  w.  Flanders,  Belgium:  pop.  about  7.500.  It  la  Ihoseat  of 
u  celebrated  reformatory  institution  for  boys  and  girls,  This  institution,  which  was 
founded  by  ihe  government  in  1819.  is  intended  for  beggars,  vagrants,  etc.,  liable  to 
l)ecoiiU3  members  of  the  criminal  nhiases.  It  consists  of  two  separate  schools  for  boyn, 
and  one  fi>r  girls.  The  limits  of  admission  are  between  7  aud  18  years,  coramiimeuts 
being  made  for  minority.  The  inmates  are  taught  various  trades,  and  in  the  summer 
aud  spriuij  work  upon  a  model  farm  of  240  acres,  finely  stocked  with  cjiltle,  and  hav- 
ing attached  to  it  a  kitchen-garden  of  about  30  acres.  The  reformatory  not  only  pays 
ezpcnaes,  but  leaves  a  good  profit.  Some  of  the  boys  are  Imiocd  for  the  sea.  The 
rarls  work  in  the  laundry,  sew,  make  lace,  etc.  The  earnings  nre  over  fSO.OOO  annually. 
The  inmates  remiun  at  tlie  school,  on  an  average,  8  years.  Most  of  them  turn  out 
well.   Over  5.000  boys  have  been  members  of  the  inaUcUtion. 

SUTTEB,  MicnABL  Adriaanszoon  Y\s.  Dutch  adminil,  was  b.  at  Vlissingen  ia 
1607,  of  poor  parents,  who  sent  him  to  sea  as  a  cabin-lwy  when  oiilv  11  years  olii.  He 
became  a  w:irr:mt  officer,  and  in  1635  rose  to  be  a  capt.  iu  the  Dutch  navy.  After 
serving  stveral  years  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  was,  in  1645,  made  rear-admirnl.  He 
engaged  and  sunk  a  piratic  Al^erine  squadron  off  Salloe  in  1647.  In  1652,  when  war 
broke  out  between  the  States  and  England,  then  under  the  protectorate,  he  was  placed 
iu  command  of  a  squadron,  and  ordered  to  convoy  a  large  number  of  merchant-ships. 
He  was  met  hy  the  English  fleet  under  nr  Q.  Ay%cou^h  off  Plymouth,  and  an  engage- 
ment took  place.  Neither  of  the  fleets  gained  any  decisive  advantage;  but  Ruyter  suc- 
ceedetl  in  savinij  his  convoy.  In  1653,  when  a  fight  of  3  day.s  took  place  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  off  Portland,  Ruyter  commanded  n  division  under  Van  Tromp. 
Tlie  English,  under  Blake,  finally  obtained  a  great  victory,  taking  and  destroying  11 
Dutch  men-of-war  and  30  merchantmen.  The  States-Qeneral,  in  1659,  sent  him  to  assist 
Denmark  against  Sweden.  He  defeated  the  Swe<1i:«b  fleet,  and  obtained  a  title  of  nobil- 
ity and  a  pension  from  the  kiug  of  Denmark.  In  1664  he  fell  upon  the  English  factories 
at  Cape  Verde,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  island  of  Barhndoes.  As  other  depredaUons 
of  the  Dutch  upon  English  merchants,  as  well  in  the  East  Indies  as  on  the  high  seas, 
were  complained  of.  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch.  In  June,  1666,  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  wirh  90  sail,  engaged  the  English  fleet  under  prince  Rupc;rt  and  me  duke 
of  Albemarle.  Both  sides  fouglit  witii  such  obstinacy  tliat  the  battle  lasted  four  days, 
and  ended  without  any  decisive  result.  In  July  the  conflict  was  renewed,  when  the 
English  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  above  20  of  Ruyter's  men-of-war.  In 
1667  he  destroyed  the  shipping  at  Slieemess,  sailed  up  the  Hedway  as  far  as  Chatham, 
burned  several  English  men-of-war,  and  effected  more  toward  the  conclusion  of  peace 
at  Breda  (1667)  than  any  diplomatist.  In  1671  he  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  and 
fought  several  battles  with  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets,  but  without  decis- 
ive results.  Ill  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Metlifermnean.  He  fought,  off  the  coast  of 
Bicily,  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the  celebrated  admiral  Duquesne. 
Victory  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  French;  but  Ruyter  made  gqod  his  retreat  into 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  He  had  Ins  legs  shattered  in  the  engagement,  and  died  of  hie 
wounds,  April,  1676.  Europe  did  justice  to  his  bravery:  and  Louis  XIV.  said  he 
could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  great  man.  although  an  enemy.  His  death 
was  deeply  mourned  by  his  countrymen,  and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Amstenlam. 

RYAN.  Stephen  Vincent,  d.d.,  b.  Upper  Canada,  1826;  educated  at  St  Charles's 
seminary,  Pliiladelpbia.  and  at  St.  Mary's  seminary.  Barrens,  Mo.;  ordained  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  St.  Louis  in  1849;  professor  at  St.  Mary's  seminary;  president  of  St. 
Vincent's  college.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  in  1656;  consecrated  bishop  of  Buffalo  in  1886. 


STAR,  Loch.   See  Wigtowksbibb. 
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ATSINBE',  a  district  t.  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jnroslav,  stands  on  the 
right  biink  of  the  Volgn,  418  m.  e.8.e.  of  St.  Petershurg.  It  U  the  gieat  center  of  the 
com  trade  on  tlio  Voigs,  iind,  after  Nijni- Novgorod,  U  the  cliicf  coinmercial  center  on 
tliat  river.  Tlie  trade  of  ltybin»k  consists  pnncipally  in  transhipping  and  forwurdlng 
to  Uic  cupitnl  tlic  goods  brought  hither  by  large  vedsvls  up  the  Volgu.  For  this  purpose, 
upward  of  6,000  mtms  nro  Irallt  hen  every  war.  The  landlnj^place  extends  irong  tho 
river  for  sevural  mtlcs,  nnd  Is  divided  into  U  sections,  each  orwhich  Is  appropriated  to 
special  varieties  of  goods.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  com,  flour,  tallow,  spirits, 
metals,  and  timber,  nnd  these  urc  fon^'unled  to  St.  Petersbiu^  by  3  systems  of  com'muui- 
cations,  of  which  tlie  Muriiiisky  eanni  conveys  goods  to  tlie  value  of  £5,000.000;  the 
Tichviu  canal,  goods  to  the  value  of  .£4,000,000;  nnd  the  Vyshnivolotsk  canal,  goods  to 
the  value  of  £3,000,000.    There  ia,  besides,  the  railway.    Pop.  '87,  14,000. 

XYSE,  a  flourishing  nnd  fashionable  wntering-placc  nnd  murknt-t,,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  Humpsliire,  occupies  the  e.  and  n.  slopes  of  n  hill,  6  m.  9,8. w.  of 
Portsmoiith,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  londsteivd  of  Spit  Head.  It  consists  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Ryde;  tho  former  anciently  callal  Jti/e,  or  La  Jiiefie,  and  the  latter  of 
quite  modem  constmction.  The  shores  are  wooded  to  tho  verge  of  the  water,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  town,  with  its  stroeU  aud  housc-i  interspersed  Viiih  trees,  is  pleasing 
and  picturesque.  The  pier,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  forms  an  excellent  promenade. 
Yaciit  und  bout-building  are  carried  on  to  some  c::lciit.  Steamers  cross  every  hour  to 
Portsmouth  in  summer,  and  several  times  a  day  In  winter.  Kydc,  the  largest  town  ia 
the  it'land,  bud.  In  1871,  11,360  inhabitants.  JRyde  Is  connected  with  YcntDor  by  a 
railway. 

BYpER,  James,  O.D.,  1800-40;  b.  Dublin;  came  to  America  ia  early  youth;  entered 
the  noViLiate.  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  .1815;  sUuUed  at  Georgetown  college,  Md., 
1815-20;  nt  Rome,  1820-25;  ordained  at  Rome  in  18'2o;  was  profet«or  of  theology  and 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  college  of  8poleto,  Italy,  1835-^26;  was  for  scvcrnl  years  pro* 
fessor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  Georgetown  college,  and  also  its  vice-president; 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Fbilauelphiu,  in  1889;  and  M  St.  John's  church,  Frederick, 
Md.,  in  1840;  president  of  Georgetown  college,  1810-45,  and  wain,  1848-ui;  president 
of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester.  Uoss,,  1815-48.  Uo  was  also  superior  of 
the  order  of  *Jcsuits  ia  North  America,  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  EA^/elopadta 
Amerieaaa,  aad  has  published  some  Leeturea  and  JHneoana. 

RYDER,  WiLLiAif  Hekut,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1833;  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Universalist  church  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  1848;  nud  of  a  chui-ch  in  Nashua  1845.  In  1818 
he  visited  Europe  nnd  Palestine;  studied  in  Berlin;  settled  as  pastor  ia  Rozbury.  Mass., 
ia  1890.  and  iu  1869  at  St  Paul's  church  ia  Chicago.  111. 

ATE,  Sec&Ie.  a  genus  of  grasses,  allied  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  having  spikes  wh^ch 
generally  consist  of  two-flowered,  rarely  of  three-flowered,  spikelets ;  the  florets  furnished 
with  terminal  awns,  only  the  upper  floret  stalked.  One  species  {S.  eereaie)  ia  a  well- 
known  grain.  It  has  when  in  fniit  a  roundish-quadrangular  spike  with  a  tough  rochis. 
Its  native  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  most  important  cereals,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful; but  it  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  desert  regions  near  the  Caspian  sea  and  on  the- 
highcst  mountains  of  the  Crimea.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  cereal  plant,  although 
the  supposed  mention  of  It  in  Exoitiis  ix.  33  is  doubtful,  spelt  being  perliaps  intended. 
It  is  much  cultivated  ia  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  Its  cultlvottoa 
does  not  exiend  so  far  n.  as  that  of  barley;  but  it  grows  m  regions  too  cold  for  wheat, 
and  on  soils  too  poor  and  sandy  for  any  other  grain.  Its  ripening  can  also  be  more  con- 
fidently reckoned  upon  in  cold  regions  than  that  of  any  other  grain.  But  rye  succceds- 
best  and  is  most  productive  in  a  climate  where  wheat  still  ripens.  It  delighta  in  sandy 
soils.  The  varieties  of  rye  arc  numerous,  although  much  less  so  than  those  of  otlier 
important  cereals.  Some  arc  best  fitted  for  sowing  in  aiituma.  others  for  sowing  ia 
spring.  The  former  kinds  (unnKr  rye)  are  most  extensively  cultivated,  being  generally 
the  most  productive.  In  so^c  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe  lye  is  sown  at  mid- 
summer, mowed  for  green  fodder  in  autumn,  and  left  to  shoot  in  spring,  which  it  does- 
at  tlie  same  time  with  aulumn-sown  rye,  producing  a  good  crop  of  smallbdt  very  mealy 
grain.  In  Britain  rye  is  not  a  common  grain  crop,  and  is  cultivateil  to  a  smaller  extent 
than  it  formerly  was;  the  sandy  soils  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  being  improved  and 
fitted  for  other  kinds  of  corn.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  sown  to  be  used  as  a  green 
crop  for  feeding  sheep  and  oxen  in  winter,  and  is  found  particularly  good  for  milch 
cows.  It  is  sometimes  also  mown  for  horses  and  otlior  animals. — Bread  made  of  rye  is 
much  used  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  dark  color,  more  laxative  than  that  made- 
of  wheat  flour,  and  perhaps  rather  less  nutritious.  Rye  is  much  used  for  fermentation 
and  distillntioD,  particularly  for  the  making  of  Hollandt.  Rye  affected  with  ergot  (q.  v.) 
is  a  very  dangerous  article  of  food.  The  straw  of  rye  is  tougher  than  that  of  any  other 
com-phint,  and  is  much  value<l  for  straw-plnit. — It:keksia'i.  Rye  {8.  perenne)  differa 
from  common  rye  in  having  a  very  hard,  red-like  culm;  cars  S  to  6  in.  long,  flatly  com- 
pressed, with  a  brittle  racliis,  and  SO  to  60  closely  Imbricated  spikelets.  It  eodures  for 
many  years,  bat  is  not  much  cuHivated,  as  Its  grain  is  slender  and  do^  not  yield  an 
eosUy  separable  floor.  Digitized  by  CiOOQle 
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RTB,  a  t.  in  Westcheeter  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  on  Long  Island  sound ;  pop.  of  township,  6,066. 
The  village  is  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad.  2  m.  a.w,  of  Port  Cheater,  and 
24- m.  n.e.  of  New  York.  Rye  Bcacli,  in  the  same  township,  is  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  In  the  town  arc  many  liandsome  residences  of  husiness  men  of  New  York.  It 
contains  three  cliurclies  and  an  excclleut  instilutiou  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
In  tiiis  town  is  the  .thriving  village  of  Port  Chester,  on  Byram  river,  tbe  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 

BTE,  a  sea-port,  markei-t.,  and  parliameDtnrr  and  municipal  borough  in  the  s.e.  of 
the  CO.  of  Sussex,  10  in.  n.e.  of  Hustings.  It  js  charmingly  situated  on  an  eminence 
bounded  e.  by  the  Rotber.  and  a.  and  w.  ty  the  Tillingbam,  which  streams  unite  here, 
and  entering  the  sea  2  m.  below  the  town  1  jrm  the  old  harbor.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  is  remarkably  quaint  and  old-fasliionid.  Overlookin;;'  the  junction  of  the  streams 
is  A  8mnll  castle  built  by  William  de  Ypres  in  tlie.rcign  ot  Stephen,  and  now  used  as  a 
jail.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  and  interesling"  strucl-irc- — the  central  tower,  transepts, 
a  number  of  circular  arches,  etc.,  all  belug  early  fTorman.  In  former  times  tlte  sea 
flowed  close  up  to  Uye,  wasliing  the  rock  on  wiiich  the  Ypres  tower  stands,  but  it  baa 
retired  to  a  distance  of  S  miles.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  has  been 
recently  improved.  This  ancient  town  receives  historical  mention  as  early  as  893.  It 
was  wniled  on  two  sides  by  E<hvard  III.,  and  contributed  nine  ships  to  the  fleet  with 
which  that  monarch  invaded  Fnince.  Brewing,  ship-building,  aud  trade  in  corn,  hops, 
etc.,  UTO  cjirried  on.  Rye  is  one  of  tlio  cinqui'-ports,  iind  Rfnos  a  n;ember  to  parliamenL 
Pop.  '71:  of  municipal  borough,  8,8Co;  of  parliunu'iUary  borougli,  8,290, 

BTE-GBA8S,  Lolhtm.  a  penus  of  grasses,  having  a  two-rowed,  flntlj' -com  pressed  spike, 
the  spikelets  appressed  edgewise  to  the  rachis.  Common  RvE-GitAsa,  or  Pkrennul 
Rte-Grass  (jD.  perenne).  the  rajf-ffraaa  of  tlie  older  Englisli  authors,  is  freouent  on  way- 
sides, and  in  meadows  and  pastures,  in  Britain  and  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe.  The 
spikelets  are  much  longer  than  their  solitary  exteronl  glume.  0  to  8  flowcrert;  lite  florets 
awntess  or  nearly  so;  the  culm  flattened,  from  1  ft.  to  8  ft,  high;  tbe  root  producing 
leafv  barren  shoots,  which  add  much  to  the  agricultninl  value  of  the  grass.  This  grass 
is  highly  valued  for  forage  and  bay,  and  is  more  extensively  sown  for  these  uses  than 
any  "other  gniss,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  It  grows  well  even  on  very  poor  soils.  The  ci?mm(m  perennial  ri/e-gi-a*s  is  the  kind 
most  generally  cultivated.  A  kind  called  annual  rytgrau — not  really  an  annual  plant, 
although  useful  only  for  one  year— is  sometimes  cultivated;  but  is  in  aimoft  every  respect^ 
inferior. — Itauan  Rte-Qhabb  {L.  ItaUeum,  or  X.  muUifiitrum,  or  L,  AwtfAtVinuntX  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  niucli  esteemed  as  a  forage  and  bay  grass.  In  many 
soils  and  situations  in  Britain  it  succeeds  extremely  well,  aud  is  remarkable  for  its  ver- 
dure and  luxuriance  in  early  spring.  It  is  prefeiTcd  by  cattle  to  the  common  rye-grass. 
The  young  Icjives  are  foldea  up,  whilst  those  of  the  common  rye-grass  are  rolled  together. 
— There  are  many  varieties  of  lye-grass.  It  is  nowhere  so  much  valued  or  cultivated  as 
in  Britain.   It  was  cultivated  m  England  before  the  end  of  the  17Ui  century.  Italian 

Se-grass  was  introduced  into  Britain  m  1881  by  Hr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  and  Messrs. 
iwson  &  Son  of  Edinburgh.  Rye-grass  is  generally  sown  along  with  some  kind  of 
corn,  and  vegetating  for  the  first  year  among  the  cora,  appears  In  tlie  second  year  as  the 
proper  crop  of  the  field, 

BTEHOTTSE  PLOT.  In  1688.  at  the  same  time  that  a  scheme  was  formed  in  England 
among  the  leading  whigs  to  raise  the  nation  in  arms  against  Charles  II.,  a  subordinate 
scheme  was  planned  by  a  few  fiercer  spirits  of  the  party,  including  coi.  Rumsey  and 
lieutcol.  Wdcot.  two  militair  adventurers:  Goodenougli,  under-sheriff  of  London; 
Ferguson,  an  independent  minister;  and  several  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of 
London— the  object  of  which  was  to  waylay  and  assassinate  tbe  king  on  his  return  from 
Newmarket.  The  deed  was  to  be  perpetrated  at  a  farm  belonging  to  Rumboldt,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  called  the  Ryehouse  farm,  whenct;  the  plot  got  its  name.  The  Rye- 
house  plot  is  supposed  to  have  been  kept  concealed  from  Monmouth,  Rus-sell,  Shaftes- 
bury, ancf  the  rest  of  those  who  took  the  load  in  the  greater  conspiracy.  It  owed  its 
defeat  to  the  rircumstnnce  that  the  house  which  the  king  occupied  at  Newmarket  took 
Are  accidentally,  and  Charles  was  tlma  obliged  to  leave  that  place  eight  days  sooner  than 
was  e.\pcrted.  Both  the  greater  and  lesser  conspiracy  were  discovered  before  long,  and 
from  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  two  it  was  difficult  altogether  to  dissever 
them.  The  indignation  cxeitiHl  by  the  Ryehouse  plot  was  extended  to  the  whole  whiff 
party;  lord  Russell.  Algernon  Sidney,  and  lieut.col.  Walcot  were  brought  to  the  block 
for  treason;  John  Hampden,  grandson  of  his  more  noted  namesake,  was  fined  £40,000; 
and  scarcely  one  escapwi  who  had  been  concerned  in  either  plot. 

RY'ERSON,  Adolphus  Egerton,  d.d.,  ll.d,,  b.  Cliariotteville,  Upper  Canada, 
1808;  was  a  teacher;  and  in  1825  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry:  established  in  1828 
and  for  some  years  edited  the  Chi-Utian  Guardian;  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  British  confer- 
ence in  1832-36,  and  1840;  appointed  in  1841  principal  of  Victoria  Cf)llege,  Coburg,  C. 
W. :  chief  superintendent  of  education  for  Upper  Canada  in  1844.  lu  1849,  after  viMt- 
iog  the  United  States  and  studying  tbe  public  scliool  system,  he  submitted  a  plan  ff>r 
oigaiuzing  the  common  school  system  in  Canada,  which  was  adopted.  He  pubiiplied  a 
history  of  Canada  and  of  the  BnUih  Un&ed  Empire  LogaliaU  America. 
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RYLANt>,  John,  1758-1825;  b.  Eogland;  was  so  precocious  that  he  read  the  Psalms 
in  Hebrew  at  5  years  of  age,  and  the  Greek  Testament  through  beforehe  wasB;  preached 
at  the  age  of  17  to  the  Baptist  church  at  Northampton;  assisted  his  father  ia  his  school; 
1770-75;  became  pastor  of  the  NorthamptoQ  church  in  1776.  In  1793  he  luded  in  the 
organization  of  the  Baptist  missionary  society  at  Eittering;  became  pastor  of  the  Broad- 
mead  chapel  and  president  of  the  Baptist  college  at  Bristol  iu  1793,  both  Of  which  posi- 
tions he  held  for  33  years.  In  1815  he  became  secretary  of  the  Baptist  missionary 
society. 

RYMER,  Thomab.  1638-1718:  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  called  to 
the  bar.  He  succeeded  SUadwell  as  historiographer  to  William  III.  in  1692.  He  wrote 
a  8}u)rt  View  of  Tmgedy,  1698,  in  which  he  attacks  Shaltespeare.  In  1694  appeared  his 
tranalatim  of  Rapin's  B^fleaioM  on  AriiMle'a  Trmtiae  His  only  valuable 

work  is  the  Msdera,  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties  Vf  English  with  foreign  sovereigns. 
It  appeared  in  17  volumes  about  1700. 

BT'OT  (from  the  Arabic  raai/a,  to  pasture,  to  protect,  to  ^vem;  hence,  literally,  the 
governed,  a  subject)  is  the  vemacular  term  for  a  Hindu  cultivator  or  peasant 

BTOTWAB  (literally,  according  to  or  with  ryots)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  revenue 
settlement  wliich  is  made  by  the  government  officers  in  India  witli  each  actual  cultivator 
of  the  soil  for  a  given  term — usually  a  twelvemonth — at  a  stipuluted  monejjr-rent,  with- 
out the  iatcrvention  of  a  third  party.  This  mode  of  assessment  prevails  chiefly,  tliough 
not  exclusively,  in  the  Madras  presidency.  Sec  H.  H.  Wilson,  Gloamry  iff  Jvdieial  and 
Setenue  Tenm  (Lond.  1855),  under  Raiyatwar. 

RYBBRACH,  MiCHAEL.  a  sculptor  of  considerable  talent,  b.  at  Antwerp  iu  1698.  He 
settled  in  Loudon  in  1720,  aud  executed  numerous  works  there,  in  partieuhtr  the  monu- 
ments to  sir  Isaac  Newion  iu  WusCminster  abl)ey,  and  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  a  colossal 
statue  of  Gtorge  II.  for  the  parade  at  Greenwich  hoapitul;  a  Hercules,  and  busts  of 
many  oF  the  emment  poets,  wits,  aud  politicians  of  his  time.  Scheemakers,  also  a  native 
of  Antwerp,  and  Roubilliiic,  a  Fmnchman,  were  contemporaries  and  rivals  of  his,  and 
shared  with  him  most  of  the  commissions  for  works  of  sculpture  iu  Englanil  at  the 
period.  With  Scheemakers  was  placed  as  a  pupil  Nollekens,  who  became  so  distin- 
guished for  bis  busts,  and  as  oue  of  the  founders  of  the  English  school  of  sculpture. 
Rysbrach  died  Jan,  8,  1770. 

RYS'INQH,  John  Claude,  was  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Stock- 
holm, and  in  1651  was  sent  out  as  vice-governor  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware. 
He  surprised  and  tooiC'  possession  of  the  Dutch  fort  Caslmir.  but  the  Dutcii  in  1655 
attacked  New  Sweden,  and  put  an  end  to  Swedisit  power  in  that  region. 

ST8WI0K,  PEACE  oF.  a  treaty  concluded  in  1697 at  Ryswick,  a  Dutch  village  between 
Delft  and  the  Hague,  whicli  was  signed  by  Prance,  i^gland,  and  Spain  on  Sept.  SO, 
and  by  Germany  on  Oct.  80.  It  put  an  end  to  the  san^lnary  contest  in  which  England 
had  been  engaged  with  France.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  only  equivalent  then 
received  by  England  for  all  the  treasure  she  iiad  transmitted  to  the  continent,  and  all 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed  there,  was  an  nckowledgment  of  William's  title  by  the 
king  of  France;  but  it  must  not  be  forgot  how  much  the  allies  wer«  benefited  by  the 
check  given  to  the  gigantic  power  and  ovoweening  ambition  of  France. 
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STHE  nineteenth  letter  in  the  English  and  other  western  alphabets  (the  dghteenth 
•  in  the  Latin),  belongs  to  the  dental  series,  and  marks  the  fundamental  sound  of 
the  hissing  or  sibilant  group,  a,  e,  th,  ih.  The  Sanskrit  has  characters  for  three  hiss- 
ingor  «-souDds;  the  Shemiticlanguages  had  four  (see  Alphabet).  The  Hebrew  or  Pheni- 
cian  character,  from  which  the  modern  t  is  derived,  was  called  «^in — i.e.,  tOoth,  and  in 
its  original  form  probably  represented  two  or  three  teeth.  The  same  character,  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  diacritic  point,  marked  either  «  or  sA.  In  England,  e  is 
used  both  for  the  sharp  and  fiat  sounds,  as  Mm,  those  =  ffuae.  The  nearness  of  the 
«-80und  to  is  oeen  in  the  En^Ksh  loveii  =  loTeth,  &ad  in  the  phenomenon  of  lisping — 
veth  =  yet.  This  seems  to  furaish  the  transition  to  the  so  frequent  interchange  of  the 
High-Ger.  ^  for  the  Low-Ger.  t,  as  in  Ger.  w(mer=  water;  i3eT.  fuss  =  foot.  Comp. 
Gr.  thcUaam  =  thalalta.  The  sutratitution  of  r  for  *  la  noticed  under  R,  In  sutyi 
cases  as  melt,  compared  wiili  smelt;  pike,  with  fpike;  lick,  with  tkeJc;  Ger.  nienen,  with 
Eng.  meeze;  Eng.  tiuno.  Goth,  anaitt,  with  Lat.  nix  (gen.  nit-is);  Gr.  mikros.  with 
m^ervt;  thmi,  A.-8.  «wor/,  with  rar*— it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  form  with,  or 
that  without  the  t  is  the  older.  Grimm  considers  «  as  the  remnant  of  an  old  prefixed 
particle  (iw,  m.  ue).  having,  perhaps,  the  force  of  ex  in  Lat.  exopto,  I  wish  greatly;  or  ur 
m  Ger.  urklein,  very  small.  An  initial  »  before  a  vowel  in  I^at.  corresponds  to  Gr.  h; 
comp.  Lat.  tub,  uex,  eai  (salt),  with  Gr.  hyp(/.  hex,  halt.  In  Greek  and  M^tlhi^f^l  pro- 
nounced feebly  at  the  end  of  words,  and  still  more  so  between  Pie(l'¥d^t!ela?^M|^J^{|re-. 
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quenUr  dLs^peared  in  these  positions,  aod  this  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
iife^larities  in  the  declensions  and  coi^ugutions,  which  had  originallr  beea  fonned  od 
a  uniform  system  (see  Inflections.)  The  dropping  of  s  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  forms  of  modern  French  words  have  become  so  degraded;  compare  Lat.  moffitter, 
old  Fr.  maistre,  modem  Fr,  ma'Ure;  premier,  prestre,  preire.  Even  where  still  written, 
final  8  in  French  is  mostly  silent — e.g.,  toa,  Ux. 

SAAO-ES-DIH,  a  Turkish  historuin,  was  b.  in  1686,  and  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1699.  His  bistoiT,  entitled  the  Ta^-tU-Taarikh  (the  crown  of  histories),  a  work  held  id 
high  estimation  by  scholars,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  its 
commencement  in  1209  till  1B20;  it  has  never  been  printed,  bat  HS.  copies  of  it  are 
found  in  most  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  and  an  inaccunite  translatloQ  into  Iiallaa 
was  published  in  164fr-^.  3aad-ed-din  also  wrote  the  B^mSam^  or  history  of  8elUn 
I.,  wuich  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  anecdotes  regarding  that  prince. 

SAA'DI,  Sheik  Moslib  ed-Din.    See  Sadi,  ante. 

SAADIA  BEN  JOSEPH.  89^943;  b.  Faylim,  Egypt;  was  a  distinguished  Jewish 
philosopher  and  poet ;  an  instructor  In  the  school  of  Sura  in  Babylonia  Id  928.  He  wrote 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  published  poems  on  the  histonr  and  laws  of  Uie  Jews,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  and  a  treatise  on  Bi^4gioM  and  OoOriAa,  vhu;h  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  imder  tlie  title  of  Emuno&k  r«ds&m. 

SAA'LE,  a  river  of  Germany,  distinguished  from  other  and  smaller  rivers  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Saxon  or  Thnrloglan  Saale,  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  E^cbtelgebiree 
^avaria),  and  flowing  northward  through  several  minor  states,  and  finally  across  ue 
Frussiait  province  of  Saxony,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  about  2S  m.  above  Magdeburg,  aftu"  a 
course  of  200  miles.    It  is  navigable  only  within  the  Prusuan  dominions. 

SAAB'BStrCXEH',  a  L  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Saar,  40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Treves.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  industry,  of  which  coal-mining,  spinning,  aud  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  and  linen  fobrics,  and  of  pottery  and  tobacco,  are  among  the  principal  branches. 
Pop.  '75,  9,047.  It  was  at  SuurbrQcken  that  the  Frendi  and  Gmnan  armies  first  met  in 
the  war  of  1870-71. 

SAAX'DAX.   See  Zaandak. 

■AABLOVn,  a  t.  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  31  nt  B.8.e.  from  Treves,  and  between  four  and 
five  ro.  from  the  frontier  of  France.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  a  bnndi  of 
the  Moselle,  and  is  a  place  of  some  strength,  being  walled,  and  containing  several  forts. 
It  is  of  coDsiderable  importance  as  a  border  fortress.  There  are  manufactures  of  fire- 
arms in  the  town,  and  lead  and  iron  mines  in  the  neigh borliood.  There  are  also  wire- 
works.  Snarlouis  was  long  in  the  possession  of  France,  and  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  congress  of  Vienna  gave  it  to  Prussia  in  1815.  Pop.  "75, 
6,807. 

BAAZ,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Eger,  45  m.  w.tLw.  of  Prague.  Hops  are  largely  cul- 
tivated in  the  vicinity,  and  important  corn-markets  are  held.    Pop.  8,870. 

SASASELL',  a  rising  manufacturing  t.  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  14  m.  by  railway  n.T. 
of  Barcelona.  It  has  risen  into  importance  onlv  within  recent  years,  and  it  is  now  the 
Manchester  of  Catalonia.  Woolen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  Uie  staple  manufactureB,  and 
of  the  100  factories  in  the  town,  by  far  the  greater  number  ore  engaged  la  these  manur 
factnres.  Fop.  about  19.000. 

8ABADILLA,  Cebadiixa,  or  Cetadilu,  AtoffreM  e^fidnalit,  formerly  HdoniM  offid- 
nalit,  a  Mexican  plant  of  the  natural  order  tnelanthaceeB,  the  seeds  of  which  are  employed 
in  medicine,  because  of  properties  analogous  to  those  of  white  hellebore  {veratrum 
aSmm).  The  plant  has  a  bulbous  root,  and  grows  in  tufts;  the  leaves  are  linear  and 
grassy,  about  K)ur  ft.  long,  and  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad;  among  them  rises 
a  round  scape  (leafless  flower-stem),  about  six  ft.  high,  bearing  a  very  dense  raceme,  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  of  small  white  flowers.  The  seed-vessels  are  papery /o{2t«£e»,  three 
together;  the  seeds  one,  two,  or  three  in  each  follicle,  two  or  three  hues  long,  winced, 
and  wrinkled.  The  powdered  seeds  have  been  known  In  medicine  since  the  end  ot  the 
16th  century.  On  submitting  them  to  chemical  analysis,  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
fatty  matter,  two  special  organic  acids,  to  wliich  the  names  cevadic  and  veratrte  acids 
have  been  ^ven;  of  varieties  of  resin,  yellow  coloring  matter,  gum,  and  a  highly  poismi- 
0U8  nlkaloid  named  veratria  in  combination  with  gallic  acid;  and  to  these  constituents  a 
French  chemist,  Couerbe,  has  added  a  crystalline  body  named  sabadUUne. 

Notwithstanding  lis  highly  poisonous  properties,  Sabadilla  is  prescribed  on  many 
parts  of  the  continent  as  a  vermifuge  in  cases  of  tape-worm  and  ascarides,  and  it  may  he 
administered  to  an  adult  in  8  or  10  grain  doses,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  fennel.  In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  head  to 
destroy  lice,  but  if  the  skin  be  broken,  some  other  remedy  should  be  selected,  as  absorp- 
tion to  a  dfingcrous  extent  might  ensue.  From  its  stimulating  properties,  it  is  usefully 
employed  in  me  form  of  tincture  (which,  however,  is  not  an  i^cinal  preparation)  as  an 
external  appjicaiion  In  chronic  rheumatism  and  paraly^  and  in  cases  of  nervous  palpi- 
tation. ^  . 

'Dm  active  prlndple  of  Sabadilla,  fte  vmraiaint  In  doses  ^f^^^i.ffi&^mi^aS\j 
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increased,  aod  taken  thrice  a  day,  has  been  found  Tenr  efflcadous  in  acute  rheumatism ; 
and  applied  Id  the  form  of  oiuttnent,  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  scrofulous  dis- 
eases of  the  joints.  When  prescribed  intemi^ly,  its  use  should  be  at  once  suspender!  if 
the  patient  complain  of  pain  in  the  throat  or  stomach,  vomiting  or  diarrhea. — Simiiiir 
QuaiiLies  arc  said  to  exist  in  the  seeds  of  Terairum  sabadQla,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  species  of  /teloaias,  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  North 
America, 

SABJB'AHS,  the  supposed  deBcendants  of  one,  two,  or  three  Shebas  mentioned  In  tlie 
Bible.  Historically,  the  Sabieans  appear  chiefly  ns  the  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  or 
Yemen  (to  the  n.  of  the  present  Yemen),  the  principal  city  of  which  was  called  Sabn.  ■ 
and  the  queen  of  which  is  said  to  linve  visited  Solomon,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
wisdom.  Josephus,  however  (Ant.  viii.  6,  S),  makes  her  tlie  queen  of  Ethiopia  (MerOe), 
and  the  modern  Abyssinians  cltiim  her  as  their  own.  Her  name,  according  to  Ibeir  tra- 
dition, was  Makeda;  and  her  visit  to  Jerusalem  made  her  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the 
religion  of  Solomon,  but  she  became  one  of  liis  wives,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Meniiek, 
who  afterward  ruled  Ethiopia  (q.v.).  Tiie  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  called  her  Balkis, 
the  earliest  name  that  occurs  of  a  Himyaritic  queen:  but  there  is  no  more  historical  value 
to  be  attached  to  this  tradition  than  to  the  innumerable  legends  that  liave  clustered  round 
her  Dame  in  connection  with'the  great  king. 

Numuvus  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Bible,  testify  to 
the  vast  importance  of  th^  dwellers  in  Yemen  as  a  wealthy,  widely-extended,  and 
enterprising  people,  of  fine  stature  and  noble  bearing.  Their  cliief  greatness  lay  in  their 
traffic,  the  principal  articles  of  which  consisted  of  gold  and  perfumes,  spice,  incense  and 
precious  stones,  a  very  smiill  iwrtion  of  whicli.  however,  was  of  home  production, 
Yemen  being  only  productive  tu  corn,  wine,  and  the  like  matters  of  ordinary  consump- 
lion.  But  the  fact  was,  timt  the  Sabfeans  lield  tlie  key  to  ludia,  and  were  the  interme- 
diate factors  between  Bgvpt  and  Syria,  whicli  agniu  spread  the  imported  wares  over 
Europe;  and  even  wlien  Ptolemy  Phlladelplius  (274  b.c.)  had  established  an  Indian  em- 

Eorium  in  Egypt,  the  SnbKans  still  remained  ttie  sole  monopolists  of  the  Indian  trade, 
eing  the  oiify  navigators  who  braved  the  perilous  voyase.  As  in  many  other  respects, 
tliey  also  resembled  the  Fhcnicinns  in  this,  that,  insteaa  of  informing  other  pec^le  of 
their  sources  and  the  track-i  of  their  ships,  thevtold  them  the  moat  preposterous  tales 
about  the  countries  they  visited,  and  the  fearful  dangers  they  encountered;  and  in  regard 
to  most  things,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  customers  that  what  ihey 
sold  them  was,  if  artificial,  their  own  manufacture— if  natural  prod  Hcts,  home  growth. 
Being  the  principal  merchants  of  those  things  which  the  over-renned  luxuiy  of  late  Clas- 
cal-times  considered  as  absolute  necessities  of  life,  they  could  not  fail  to  gather  enor- 
mous riches;  e.g.,  in  the  8tl  c.  of  the  Roman  empire,  eveiy  pound  of  silk— a  material 
enormous  quantities  of  which  were  used— that  came  from  Arabia  was  paid  by  a  pound 
of  silver,  at  times  even  of  gold.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Sabaans  became  luxuri- 
ous, effeminate,  and  idle.  The  pictures  of  them  drawn  by  the  classic  writers  are  doubt- 
less exaggerated.  The  country  itself,  according  to  the  reports  of  Greek  writers,  grew 
spice- wood  to  such  an  extent  that  its  odor  caused  apoplexy  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
had  smells  had  to  be  used  to  counteract  these  over-potent  influences.  The  meanest  uten- 
sils in  the  houses  of  these  merchant  princes  were — If  we  were  to  credit  those  writers- 
wrought  in  the  most  cunning  fashion,  and  were  of  gold  and  silver;  their  vases  were 
incnisted  with  gems,  their  firewood  was  cinnamon.  Their  colonies  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  extended  over  immense  tracts  of  Asia— the  Ethiopian  Sabseans  probably 
being  one  of  the  first  foreign  settlements;  yet  nothing  beyond  the  vaguest  conjectures 
can  be  given  about  them.  Reganling  their  government,  Dio  Cassius  informs  us  that 
^ey  had  a  king,  who  never  was  allowed  to  leave  his  palace,  and  that  the  first  child  bom, 
after  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  into  one  of  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  was 
conndered  the  heir-presumptive  for  the  time  being.  Commerce  had  also  done  for  them 
what  it  did  for  the  Phenicinn8— it  civilized  them,  and  caused  them  to  carry  civilization 
further;  and  tliey  stand  out  among  llie  ancient  semi-barbarous  Arabs  as  a  common- 
wealth of  high  culture.  Respecting  their  religion,  see  Zabibm.  Their  language  is  sup- 
pose<l  to  have  been  a  Semitic  (Arabic)  dialect,  which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  lost  to 
us  now.  Some  tablets  with  Himyaritic  inscriptions  have  been  found,  but  their  readings 
are  not  quite  satisfactorily  fixed  as  yet.    See  SHEsnric  Lasguagks,  Arabia. 

SABBATH  (Heh.  iJtahbaffi,  gabbathon,  etc.,  from  shaMth.  to  rest;  not  from  shub,  to  re- 
turn, or  slubah,  seven)  designates  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  set  aside,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  a  period  of  cessation  from  work.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  its 
origin,  i.e.,  whether  it  be  an  institution  of  pre-Mosaic  times— either  of  "  paradise"  or  of 
"heathenism"— or  whether  it  be  purely  Mosaic,  we  sliall  merely  state  that,  according  to 
our  only  available  source,  the  Pentateuch,  the  division  of  the  week  (q.v.)  into  seven 
days  appears  at  a  very  early  p(!riocl ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  con- 
secrated to  Jehovah  is  first  mentioned  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have 
preceded  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  which  merely  confirmed  and  invested  it  with  tlie  high- 
est authority.  On  the  occnsion  of  tlie  manna' (Ex.  xvi.  23),  the  Sabbath  and  its  solem- 
nity seem  presupposed,  and  the  "Remember  the  Sabbath-day"  of  the  Decalogue  further 
seems  to  indicate  its  previous  institution.   There  is  no  trace  of  its  cejebration  in  the 
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patriiircbal  times,  although  the  Scinilic  traditions  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
pieliou  of  it  on  that  day,  hod  undoubtedly  marked  it  early  as  a  special  day  of  sanctity 
among  the  Abrahamites.  The  signiflcancc  that  was  super-added  to  it  after  the  Exodiis, 
i.e.,  tunt  of  being  a  remcmbntDce  of  the  freedom  from  bondage,  makes  it  appear  likely 
enough  that  its  first  legal  promulgation  dates,  as  a  Talmudicnl  tradition  has  it,  frcm 
Marab,  vfaero  Moses  "  set  them  laws  and  rights"  (Ex.  xv.  29).  While  it  thus  on  the  one 
hand  formed  a  sort  of  ^neral  human  memento  of  the  creation  and  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  OS  it  is  characterized  in  the  first  I'edactiou  of  the  commandments  in  Exodus,  it 
became  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  day  of  record  of  the  bondage  and  the  libera- 
tion from  it,  tt  notion  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  seeond  recension  of  the  Deca- 
logue (q.T.)  (Deut.  V.  15),  and  the  "rest"  that  was  Inculcated  for  everybody — kindred, 
strangers,  slaves,  even  animals — received  a  double  meaning.  It  is  in  the  latt^  sense 
also  denominated  a  sign  between  JeliovaU  find  the  generations  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxxi.  18): 
a  kind  of  badge  of  nationality,  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  for- 
ever (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  cf.  Ezek.  xx.  12,  Neh.  ix.  13,  etc.).  It  is  constantly  mentioned 
together  with  institutions  of  the  same  peculiar  nature;  such  as  reverencing  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xix.  80),  cclebnttiug  the  feasts  of  a  national  cliaractcr  (Uos.  it  11),  keeping  tlie 
ordinances  (Ezek.  xlv.  17),  etc.  And  in  like  manner  it  was  made  one  of  the  first  obliga- 
tions for  proselytes,  aa  one  by  which  they  were  "tailing  liold  of  the  covenant"  (la.  IvL 
6).  A  few  special  cases  only  are  furnished  by  the  Pentateuch  in  explanation  of  Uio 
word  "  work"  used  iu  the  prohibition — ^li^ting  a  fire,  gathering  sticks,  going  out  of  tlie 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  ^Lhcring  manna.  The  violation  of  this  law  of  rest  was,  as  a 
crime  of  high  treason  against  Jehovah,  punishable  with  death;  yet  cessation  from  labor 
was  only  the  negative  part  of  the  celebmtion  of  the  day,  which  is  called,  like  the  other 
festivals,  a  "holy  convocation."  It  is  difficult  to  decide  now  what  precise  meaning  is 
to  be  attached  to  these  words,  as  referring  to  Hi®  early  periods  of  Israolitish  history, 

Sarticularly  before  the  institution  of  the  prophets  or  sacred  orators  bad  been  fully 
evelopcd.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  convocation  was  a  kind  of  general  reli^ous 
assembly,  in  which  readings  and  some  kind  of  expontion  of  the  law  formed  the  principal 
features;  and  there  is  indeed  a  tradition  to  that  effect  recorded  in  the  Talmud.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  a  festive  meeting  in  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  refer  to  Neh, 
vlii.  9-18  for  proof  that  such  a  celebmtion  was  consistent  with  Jewish  notions  of  keep- 
ing days  holy  to  the  Lord,  As  a  further  celebration  of  the  day,  a  special  burnt-offering, 
ooDsIsting  of  two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with  the  corresponding  meat  and  drink  offer- 
ing, besides  the  ordinai7  daily  sacnflce,  was  instituted,  and  the  ahew-bread  was  renewed 
in  the  sanctuary. 

Thus  far  the  Pentateuch  on  the  Sabbath.  Turning  to  the  later  biblical  books  of  the 
times  before  tiie  exile,  we  find  casual  references  to  it  as  a  day  of  rest  and  joy,  exalted 
over  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  on  which  agricultural  labors  and  all  things  con- 
nected with  them,  snch  as  carrying  loads,  selling  and  buying,  etc.,  ceased.  Ho  deeper 
signification  seems  to  liave  been  attached  to  it  yet.  Although  both  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  single  it  out  especially,  in  common  with  monotheism  and  tlie  laws  of  morality, 
yet  they  both  rest  satisfied  with  the  inculcation  of  its  outward  observance,  which  seems 
occadonally  to  have  fallen  into  enUre  disuse.  Witti  the  return  from  the  exile,  however, 
a  hew  phase  was  inaugurated.  It  is  welt  known  how  energetically  Ndiemiah  carried 
out  his  reformation,  or  rather  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  laws,  as  In  other  respects 
so  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath;  how  he  "testified"  against  those  who  were  treading 
wine-presses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses,  etc.,  and  further, 
against  those  "men  of  Tyre"  who  brought  "all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  Sab- 
bath unto  the  children  of  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem. "  It  is  by  profaning  the  Sabbath,  he 
urges,  that  their  fathers  have  caused  all  the  evil  and  wrath  that  befell  the  nation  and  the 
city.  He  had  the  gates  shut  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday  night,  and  drove  away 
those  merchants  who  still  kept  lodging  outside,  by  uireats  of  "  laying  hands  on  them." 

What  Nehemiah  had  reinstitntnl  seems  to  have  been  most  rigorously  upheld,  and  in 
many  cases  made  more  binding pven  than  he  ever  intended  it.  or.  at  all  events,  than  the 
originally  promulgated  form  of  his  words  would  seem  to  imply  at  first  sight.  With 
res)>ect  to  the  Sabl)atli  in  particular,  avc  find  it  not  more  than  100  years  afterward  kept 
with  such  severity  that  the  people  would  not  even  stir  in  defense  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, stormed  by  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  I.  on  tnat  day.  Later  still,  those  who  liad 
fled  into  caves  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  allowed  ^emselves  to 
be  butchered  wholesale,  nay,  burned  alive,  without  any  attempt  at  fiight  or  resistance; 
"  because  they  made  a  conscience  to  help  themselves  for  the  honor  of  tlio  most  sacred 
day"  (2  Mace.  vi.  11).  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  these  horrible  cntastroplies.  and  in 
consideration  of  the  probability  of  the  enemy's  alwas's  choosing  the  hallowed  day  for  his 
attacks,  and  thus  gradually  rooting  out  the  nation,  that  figliting  in  self-defense  was 
allowed;  although  it  appears  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  disturbed  iu  nis  siege  works.  Yet 
this  relaxation  in  favor  of  the  defensive  appears  again  to  have  been  abrogated  through 
the  infiuence  of  the  fanatical  Cliassidaic  party.  Both  Pompcy  and  Herod,  it  would 
seem,  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  preparation  of  the  storm  on  Jerusalem, 
relying— and  successfully— on  the  strict  observance  of  that  day  by  their  antagonists. 
The  incessant  tribulations,  however,  that  followed  almost  without  interruption  i^ll  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire,  together  with  the  infiuenco  of  new  schools  and 
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views,  wrought  an  Immense  change.  Shammai  himself,  tlie  austere  interpreter  of  the 
law,  and  tlie  so-cnlled  antagonist  of  tlie  inildL-r  Hillcl,  prooouiiced  not  only  the  defensive 
but  the  offensive  legal  and  righteous  (Subb.  xix.  a):  as,  indeed,  in  his  days,  human  life 
was  placed,  under  all  drcumstances  wltatsoever,  bigber  than  any  divine  or  human  pre- 
cept about  the  ^bbath.  "  The  law,"  it  is  said  with  ref^rd  to  the  Sabbath,  was  given, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  like  other  laws,  "that  man  should  lire  by  tliem,"  not  tliat  Ju 
ahoulddie  through  t/iem"  (Ton.  Shnb.  xvi.  S).  That  Joshua  had  never  stopped  iii  his 
sieges  ou  the  Sabbath  was  not  considered  so  woigUly  an  argument  as  the  dire  and  immi- 
nent  necessity  that  forced  itself  upon  the  mUilnry  luid  spirituiil  leudci-s  of  tlie  people,  of 
preserving  at  all  hazards  a  remnant  at  least  of  the  fast  perishing  nation. 

It  was  probably  after  tbe  exile  tbat  tlie  first  attempts  at  legally  fixing,  or  rather 
"fencing  alx>ut,"  the  divine  ordinance  in  a  minute  and  rigorous  manuer,  were  made. 
Afi  we  have  seen  before,  no  special  dednitiou  of  the  "work"  prohibited — save  in  a  few 
Instances — is  to  be  found  in  the  01(1  Testament.  Wliether  it  was  tbe  "  men  of  the  great 
synagogue,"  or  the  later  schools,  lliat  promulgated  the  special  precepts  and  prohibitions 
— part  of  whicli  were  traced  to  tlie  legislation  ou  Sinai  itself  (oral  law) — is  difflcirit  to 
decide.  The  Hishua  only  enunieralefi  thirty-nine  principal  ("/tiM«7'-")  worlds,  each  of 
which,  again,  carries  a  certain  number  of  minor  {"  beyottea.")  works  with  it,  which  are 
strictly  forbidden  ou  Uio  Sabbath.  A  ceitain  portion  of  these  inhibitions  and  profaibi- 
tions  refers  to  work  connected  with  sgricuiture  and  the  chase;  another  to  domestic 
labors  generallv  performed  by  women  (sucli  as  spinuinsc.  sewing,  etc.);  another  again  to 
trades  (of  builders,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc.)  and  the  like.  One  of  the  most  harassing 
of  precepts,  and  one  which  bad  at  ]u»t  to  be  amended  by  a  number  of  new  enactments, 
was  tlie  prohibition  of  moving  things  from  one  place  into  another  (from  public  to  private 
localities,  uud  vice  verad).  The  minor  prohibitions  i-eferred  chietly  to  things  which  mi^ht 
easily  "lead"  to  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  such  as  ruling  ou  horseback,  clinibmg 
trees,  etc.  The  "Sabbath-day's  journey,"  or  prohibition,  baisedcm  Ex.  xvi.  30,  of  walk- 
ing more  ttian  tbe  supposed  utmost  space  between  the  ark  and  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ounp,  seems  to  belong,  in  the  Mishnnic  form  at  least,  to  the  Roman  times;  tlie  mU 
to  widch  it  was  limited,  and  which  contains  the  requisite  2,000  fords,  being  a  Roman 


However  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  well-known  narrative  of  Christ's  healing  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  contained  iu  the  New  Testament,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  so-called  Pharisaical  code — i.e.,  the  oral  law,  the  high- 
est and  al>solute  authority  of  Judaism— tho  safety  of  life  and  limb  utterly  overrules  not 
only  tho  Sabbath,  but  even  the  day  of  Atonement  itself.  It  is  only  wrtain  smaller  alle- 
viations of  momentary  pain,  such  as  could  not  by  any  chance  place  the  patient  in  the 
slightest  danger,  about  which  we  find  some  kind  of  casuistical  discus-sions.  Practically 
—that  is,  according  to  the  final  enactment  (see  Maimonidea  Tad  Chasnka)— it  is  not  only 
tho  re.s^ird  to  life,  but  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  patient,  tbat  sets  all  Sabbatical 
prohibitions  at  nought.  Tbe  law  of  "rest,"  according  to  the  Talmud,  applies  no  more 
to  the  case  of  the  sick  or  those  anyhow  endan^red,  than  it  did  with  regard  to  the  tern- 

Sle,  and  all  tho  "work"  therein,  which,  iadem,  was  much  hcHvleron  Sabbath  and  feast 
nys  than  at  other  times.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  words  in  which  Christ 
refers  to  the  beast  tbat  is  to  be  taken  nut  of  a  pit  on  a  Sabbath ;  the  Jewish  law  ordain- 
ing, in  reality,  that  it  should  be  aided  in  its  own  efforts,  if  it  endeavored  to  get  out  by 
itself;  if  it  did  not  succeed,  it  should  be  left  tliere,  food  being  let  down  to  it,  until  the 
end  of  the  Sabbath  (Luke  xiv. ;  Matt.  xii.  11 ;  Sabb.  128  b).  Could  it  be  that  the  com- 
mon people  (the  Hediots  or  Idiots — i.  e.,  tho  untutored  iu  the  law)  were  ignorant  of  tbe 
real  scope  and  purport  of  the  "Pharisaical "  code,  and  that  tbe  argument  was  directed 
against  their  crude  notions,  as  dircctlv  opposed  to  the  law  as  established? — But  on  this 
we  must  not  enlarge  hero.  It  is  also  impossible  to  enter  into  any  of  Ihe  various  ancient 
and  modem  ways  of  looking  at  the  Babbatii  in  nn  allegorical  and  symbolical  light,  e.g.. 
ita  being  connected  by  Phllo  and  his  school  with  the  planets,  the.  spheres,  the  num&r 
seven,  and  the  like  mystical  notions.  Nor  can  we  follow  here  those  speculations  which 
make  out  a  close  paralh-I  between  tbe  divine  work  and  rest  and  human  work  and  rest; 
and  show  how  well-rounded  and  entire  time  itself  appears  when  shaped  into  a  week  after 
tiie  model  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  and  how  man's  life  is,  through  it,  conformed  to 
that  of  his  Ci-e:itor, 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  about  its  meaning  in  the  Old  Testament.   It  is  intended  as  a 

principal  testimony  of  faith  in  tho  Creator  of  the  universe.  Hence  its  supreme  impor- 
tance. Though  the  threatened  puiiishnienls  for  Sabtoth-breakers  never  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  during  the  times  of  the  established  commonwealth,  in  the 
scheme  of  Judaism  it  was  piaced  on  a  par  with  the  entire  body  of  the  law.  He  who 
transgresses  the  Sabbath  is  considered  legally,  according  to  Maimonides,  as  one  who  has 
set  tlie  whole  law  nt  defiance,  and  is  to  1m  looked  upon  In  every  iwpect  as  like  a  "  Tor> 
shiper  of  stars  " — i,e.,  a  heathen. 

Regarding  the  development-  of  the  positive  side  of  tbe  Sabbatical  observance,  we 
have  to  mention  first,  that  in  conformity  with  the  precept  making  it  a  day  of  "holy 
assembly,"  the  synagogue  (irrespective  of  the  temple-service,  its  special  sacrifices. 
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eertalD  portion  of  the  PcntAteucb,  to  vtaicb  afterward  wtts  added  a  pnmbetical  perict^ 
the  Haftnrati,  was  read,  translated  into  tlic  remacular,  and  expouniied  liomileticallj. 
Special  prayers  and  pauhns,  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  Bligbtly-moditied  service,  with 
special  reference  to  tlie  sanctity  of  tlic  Sabbntti.  were  said  and  sung,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  pions  meditatioa,  study  in  ilie  law,  aod  to  serenity  and  joyfuloess. 
Respecting  tikis  last  point,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tlial  the  day  is  distinctly  called  a 
(toy  of  3oy  and  delight  (e.g.,  cf.  I^.  xcii.,  Is.  Iviii.  13,  Hos.  ii.  11,  13,  etc. — the  wottis  in 
Is.  translated  in  the  authorized  versioo  by  "by  doing  thy  pleasure,"  in  reality  mean 
"doiug  thy  worlc;"  the  Hebrew  word  iu  this  pussnge  exactly  corresponding  to  our 
"affairs,"  "business").  A  variety  of  minor  regulations  referring  to  bodily  indulgences 
on  iliat  day,  nbundantly  prove— if  further  ptoof  were  Doetled— its  recf^ized  character 
as  a  "feast-day"  in  (he  natural  and  general  sense  of  the  term,  in  Judiiism.  It  wns  to  be 
honored  by  the  wearing  of  finer  giirments.  by  three  special  meals  of  the  l>esl  cheer  the 
house  could  afford  (fish,  meat,  etc.);  and  it  was  consider(.'d  a  particularly  meritorious 
thing  on  the  port  of  Die  muster  of  the  house  lo  busy  himself  pcrH)uaUy  as  much  as  uoesi- 
Ide  with  the  f  urniiihiog  of  the  vlancLs,  nay,  the  fetching  of  the  very  wood  for  the  cooKing, 
so  as  to  do  as  much  honor  to  tlte  "  bride  Sabbath"  as  lu  him  lay.  Wine,  if  the  means  ot 
the  individual  would  imyliow  allow  it,  was  to  crown  the  repast,  special  blessings  being  duly- 
pronounced  over  it  with  reference  to  the  holy  day,  both  at  its  coming  in  and  at  its  going 
out.  From  the  circle  of  the  family,  this  custom  of  welcoming,  as  it  were,  the  Sabbath, 
and  taking  leave  of  it,  with  the  cup  of  blest^ing,  with  lights,  end  with  fpice,  found  its 
way  at  an  eu-ly  period  into  tb»  synHgngue,  on  iiccount  of  tliose  strangers  who,  having  to 
stop  on  their  journey  during  the  lv\«.iiv-f<mr  hours,  were  often  lo^'cd  and  fed  in  at 
near  the  synagogue,  and  on  who.-u3  bcliulf  the  blessing  bad  to  be  pronounced  generally. 
Fasting,  mourning,  moitiflcaUtHi  of  all  au4  every  kind,  even  npecial  supplirutory 
praters,  are  ftrictly  prohibited;  but,  on  tbc  contrary,  the  nnml)cr  of  "a  hundred  bene- 
dictions," bidd  at  all  varieties  of  enjoyments  of  the  senses,  are  lo  be  completed  on  lite 
Sabbath,  were  it  ei'cn  by  eating  diJU-rent  kinds  of  fruit,  smelling  different  spices,  etc. 
Those  who  study  hard  during  tlic  Aveck  are  lo  relax  somewhat  on  that  day,  wliile  those 
bent  on  business  all  week  mny  indulge  more  freely  in  their  readings;  even  school 
children  are  to  be  i-eleat«d  from  haid  lessons  on  that  day.  Nay,  the  Friday  itself  par- 
ticlnatedin  a  manner  lu  the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath.  Its  very  name  was  sunk  in  "eve 
of  Sabbath."  At  an  early  lioiirin  the  afternoon  trumpets  were  blown  from  the  steps  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem;  and  certain  sliops,  the  stopping  of  whose  business  required 
some  time,  be.^u  to  close.  Again  and  again  the  trumpets  resounded  at  eerlniu  inter- 
vats,  and  other  trades  ceased,  as,  indeed,  nothing  might  event>e  begun  on  Friday  which 
could  not  be  finished  or  stopped  st  the  end  of  that  day:  walking  also  was  restricted  to  a 
certain  extent  on  Friday,  and  ludgment  over  life  and  death  was  entirely  suspended.  At 
last,  when  the  sun  disappeared  from  the  horizon — irrespective  of  the  situation  of  the 

Slace,  whence  a  difference  arose  between  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  among  ilie 
welters  in  valleys  or  on  derations — the  hallowed  period  fx>mmenecd,  and  lasted  until 
three  stars  were  visible  in  tlic  following  evening. 

The  original  formulas,  mudi  enlarged  in  later  timed,  as  far  as  tliey  are  to  be  traced 
now,  of  the  introductory  Itenediction,  as  well  as  the  valedictory  prayer,  both  of  which 
we  subjoin,  show  the  chariicter  and  scope  of  (he  day  in  Judaism  so  fully,  that  they  may 
stand  instead  of  any  furlher  (xphmation  of  our  own. 

1.  (Kiddush.)  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hath 
sanctified  us  by  bis  liiws.  and  hnth  made  us  participate  in  his  grace,  and  hath,  iu  his 
love  and  in  his  mcrey,  given  us  the  Babbalh,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  creation,  as  the 
first  day  of  holy  convocations,  and  in  memory  of  Ihe  redemption  fn)m  Egypt;  for 
thou  hasi  chosen  us  and  simctitied  us  from  all  peoples,  and  hast  given  unio  us  thy  lioly 
Sabhalh  in  love  and  in  grace.    Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  wiio  sanctifleth  tlic  Sabbath.  ' 

2.  (Habdalah.)  "Blessed  an  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God.  kiug  of  the  univei-se,  who 
divided  between  holy  and  unholy,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  Israel  and  the 
peopla'4,  t>etweea  the  Sabtwth  and  the  six  days  of  creation.  Blessed  art  tlion,  O  Lord, 
who  dividcth  between  holy  and  unholy." 

The  same  character  of  clieei^nluess.  of  happy  rest  from  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  tlie 
world's  business;  of  quiet  and  peaceful  "return  into  one's  c;elf:"  of  joyous  communion 
with  friends  and  kindred  over  good  cheer— in  short,  of  mental  and  bodily  relaxation  and 
recreation  that  strengthens,  braces,  pacifleB,  and  maketh  the  heart  glad,  while  i  he  eulilime 
ideas  which  it  symbolizes  are  recalled  to  tlie  memory  at  every  step  and  turn— seems  to  have 
prevfliicd  at  all  times,  down  lo  our  own,  among  the  Jews.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  peculiar  customs  respecting  the  &ibbatlk  among  some  of  the  recent  sects 
among  them,  e.g.,  tlie  Karaites,  the  C^hassidira,  etc.  (see  Jewish  Sfcts),  they  chiefly 
refer  to  the  liturgy  (with  the  one  vitiil  exception  that  the  Karaites  entirely  abstain  from 
the  use  of  light  and  fire  during  Ihe  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours),  and  to  some  minor 
points,  upon  which  we  cannot  dwell  here.  It  is  alf'O  unnecessary  here  lo  gointo  thcspe- 
cial  "  superior"  or  "moiiniiog"  Sabbaths  during  the  year,  i.e.,  llioso  that  pi^'ce*le  or  fol- 
low certain  festivids  or  days  of  humiliation,  or  sucli  as  formerly  inaugurated  new  aca- 
demicnl  stMUcstres  (KalUih).  and  the  like.  Suffice  it  to  reiterate  tliat  in  every  class,  every 
age,  and  eveiy  variety  of  Jews,  from  first  to  last,  the  Sabbath  hns  been  absolutely  a  day 
of  joy  and  happiness,  nay,  of  dancing,  oi  singing,  of  eating  auddrinking.aud  u£  luxury. 
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The  "luxus  Sabbatarins"  of  Sidonius  ApolUnariua  has  indeed  been  a  reproach  to  Uicm, 
as  was  their  supposed  over  induVgeuce  in  laziness.  Tbe  tbiuldng  minds  were,  according 
to  Fhilo  and  others,  more  than  ever  busy  on  that  dav  with  tboso  siicrcd  mystcriesof  Ood's 
revelation  to  man  and  his  miraculouswnrkiugs  ou  behalf  of  tlio  "  chuscii  italioii ;  olltci-9' 
hearts  were  lifted  up  by  pmyera,  by  readiu^,  by  curneat  exhorlntioiis,  ami  bv  pleasing 
and  instructive  liomilelicii.  A  dark,  fanHtical,  self -torturing  spirit  Li  nB  foreign  to  tho 
Jewish  Sabbath  (which  is  prolonged  as  far  us  possible)  as  it  is  foreign  to  tlio  Mosaic  and 
post-MoKiiic  legislation,  its  wnttennnd  oral  laws  in  ^neral. 

The  iK-ncfita  of  the  iiistitulion  itself  for  the  iiuUviduiil  arc,  after  what  wc  hnvo  said  of 
its  practice,  too  self-evident  to  require  further  coinni'ent.  How  it  connected,  on  the  one 
hand,  tiie  human  hoing  with  tho  divine  Creator,  and.  on  tho  other,  with  liis  fellow-crea- 
tures, brother  and  stranger,  children  and  slaves,  nay,  the  very  be:i&t  of  liurdcn,  the  os 
nndtlienss — bow,  ever  recurring,  it  inculcated  with  irrt'sisliblo  force  pious  revoreuco. 
fear,  and  love  of  God,  tlie  sole  master  ot  all  things — man's  (imoand  proiHirty  imrludctl— 

food-will  to  all  things  crejited,  and  Uic  absolute  t-quality  of  all  men — need  not  be  urged 
ere.  Froudhon  has  recently  treated  on  it  from  the  national-economy  point  of  view,  and 
ho  has  come  to  the  conclusion  tliut  tho  proportion  of  the  six  <luys  of  worli.  to  the  onu  ot 
judicious  rest  is  one  of  manifest  wisdom,  anil  of  great  l>lcssing  to  m&u. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  notion  that  the  Bubbath. 
Lc,  the  cclcbrauou  of  tbo  svvcuth  duy  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  au  institution  common  to  nil 
or  most  of  tho  civilized  naUons  of  antiquity  (.VssyrlaDs,  Arabs,  Egypt;:ms,  Greeks, 
Bomani<],  from  whom  Moses  bns  also  been  eluir^cd  with  having  borrowed  it.  Thcru  U 
no  more  truth  in  these  statements  lliuu  there  is  in  the  often  rcp<.>;iled  a.^sertiou  of  f.ii 
ancient  Sablhitb  among  the  abonErinal  siivuj^cs.  The  dicta  of  Philo  and  Joi^cphiia,  to  the 
effect  tliat  there  was  no  city,  either  Ilellonic  or  barbarian,  and  not  a  si!i^;lu  pconh;,  to 
which  tbe  custom  of  tlie  Snbbatli  liad  not  penetrated,  have  cbsurdly  cimti.qii  been  taken 
by  some  as  a  proof  that  tlie  Jews  borrowed  the  custom.  IftUo  nmn' sovon  [six  nud 
one]  is  ouo  to  which  a  peculiar  signiflconco  nltachcd  at  a  very  early  )K:riod,  in  connec- 
tion witli  tho  calendar  (compare  the  seven  worlds,  the  seven  conlineuts.-thc  scveu  s::as. 
etc,  of  the  Indian  cosmngouy),  and  if  tlie  weekly  cycle  of  seven  days  whieli  goes  back  to 
the  ante-Mosaic  period  (see  Gen,  xxix.  27,  aeg.;  vU.  "4,  10;  viii.  10,  12,  etc.),  is,  jirobubly, 
the  common  properly  of  the  Semitic  races;  yet  there  is  n  mighty  dilfcrcncc  between 
counting  time  by  seven  (tho  ancient  £g>'ptians  bad,  in  fuel,  a  teu  dayi'  previous  to  a 
seven  days'  cyclcX  a,nd  making  tho  seventh  day  a  "  day  ol  rest  and  holy  convocation," 
with  reference  to  tho  national  life  of  Israel.  There  is  no  s)K'cial  sanctity  found  attached 
to  the  day  either  with  the  Egyptians  orwith  the  prc-3Iohamniedun  A:;'.b.t,  who  sacrificed 
on  that  any  in  black  garments,  in  a  hexagonal  block  temple,  an  ol>l  bull  to  Saturn: 
exactly  as  they  Ricrificed  a  boy  on  another  day  of  tlie  iveek,  sacred  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 
As  for  the  Greeks,  tho  only  authenticsitcd  passage  wo  find  with  reference  to  the  subject, 
is  Hesiod's  (Op.  et  J}.  770,  etc.)  reference  to  tlie  seventh  day  of  the  moiitli,  sacred  to 
Apollo  as  other  days  were  sacred  to  other  gods.  Other  verses  quoted  by  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinns  and  Euscbius,  ns  from  Homer  and  Ilcstod,  arc  proved  to  be  spurious  Juda;o- 
Hellenio  fabricatiooa  The  Iloman  calendar  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  a  hallowed 
seventh  day. 

Tbnsmuch  on  tho  Sabbath  under  tho  "  old  dis]>cnsation."  Vic  have  still  to  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  Christian  church,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  and  pi-actico 
in  regard  to  tbo  observance  of  '.lie  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in  this  country  is  fre- 
quently styled  the  Sabbath,  or,  more  definilely,  the  Christian  Sabbatli. 

It  is  hardly  ncces.sary  lo  observe,  that  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  addressed  to 
Jewish  boarers,  subject,  lilce  himself  to  tlic  Mosaic  law.  That  he  Is  nowhere  recorded 
to  have  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  by  some  been  tliouglit  signiQ- 
cant,  but  seems  to  have  been  natural  enough  in  a  cam  whciu  tliose  he  addressed,  s  i  far 
from  neglecting  tiie  duly,  were  superstitiously  scrupulous  iti  its  performance.  What 
his  bearers  needed  and  received  was  tbo  lesson  that,  the  Sabbath  having  been  intended 
for  human  benefit,  the  duty  of  observing  it  ought  to  give  way  before  the  higher  duty  of 
effecting  that  purpose,  when  the  two  were  in  conflict;  and  that  trivial  nets  demanding 
no  exertion  were  not  to  Iw  confounded  with  that  real  and  exhaustinj:  labor  which  was 
the  thing  truly  forbidden.  (Matt.  xii.  1-14;  Mark  ii.  23-38:  Jii.  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11:  cf. 
Hoeea  VI.  6;  Psal.  L  8-14;  li.  16,  17;  Is.  i,  10-17:  Jer.  vi.  19,  20;  vii.  21-38;  1  Sam. 
xxi.  6.)  Some  have  thought  that  by  making  clay  on  a  Sabbath  to  anoint  tbe  eyes  of  a 
blind  man,  and  by  ordering  an  InvnMd,  when  cured,  to  rarry  home  bis  bed  on  another 
Sabbatli.  he  designed  to  intimate,  if  not  the  present  altolltion  of  the  Sab]»nth,  at  least  its 
approftchiiig  end.  I3ut  others  look  mion  the  former  of  these  acts  ns  much  too  trivial  to 
be  confounded  with  "servile  work,"  and  the  latter  as  an  exceptional  case  within  the 
scope  of  the  principle  alMjve  stated.  On  no  occasion  does  he  appear  to  have  sanctioned 
tlie  performance  of  reid  work  on  tbe  seventh  day,  unless  it  was  dcmimdcd  by  some  higher 
dutv  than  that  of  Indily  rest. 

For  several  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  tlie  church  inclnded  none  but  Jewn.  and 
by  these  the  Sabbath  and  other  Mosiac  rites  continued  to  be  observed  as  before.  It  whs 
not  till  Peter's  visit  to  tbe  centurian  Cornelius  (41  a.c.)  that  tbe  pospel  iK-iran  to  Iw 
preaclied  to  the  Gentiles;  an.l  when  the  apostles  and  elders  met  nt  Jerns;ilcm  locon-sidcr 
what  was  to  be  done  with  tbe  Gentile  brethren,  it  was  decided  tbut  no  ^osaic  hunjen 
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should  be  laid  u:;on  them  bcjond  nhstlncnce  from  certain  practices,  of  which  worklaz 
on  tbe  Sahbntli  is  not  one  (Acts  xv.  33-29).  Nevertlieless,  tbe  Judaizing  parly  continued 
in  Tarious  places  to  domand  more  or  less  conformity  to  the  law  on  tlie  part  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts.  This  party  was  strenuously  'witlistood  by  Paul  (q.v.).  m  whose  epistles 
the  dispute  is  fi  subject  that  frequently  recurs.  From  his  letters  to  the  churches  of 
Bomc,  Galatin,  hikI  Oolosse.  which  contained  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  learn  that, 
while  the  Jews  wi.;hcd  the  Gentiles  to  observe  the  Sabbaths  prescribed  in  the  law,  the 
Gentiles  were  prone  to  treat  the  observaucc  of  Jewish  ceremonies  with  contempt.  Upon 
both  parties  tlio  npostlc  enjoins  mutual  fortiearance  and  respect;  forUddlng  the  Jew, 
■who  esteemed  one  day  abore  another,  to  distnti)  tbe  Gentile,  who  esteemed  every  day 
alike,  and  orderins  the  Gentile  to  refrain  from  contemning  the  observances  conscien- 
tiously performed  by  his  weaker  brother  the  Jew  (Rom.  xiv. ;  Col.  ii.  11-17).  That  he 
never  taught  the  Jewish  Christians  to  abandon  tiie  observance  of  the  law,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  to  the  end  to  observe  it  himself — as  appears  from  Acts  zxv.  8, 
zxviii.  17;  Philip,  iiL  6 — are  facts  of  which  different  explanations  have  been  given  by 
theologians;  some  thinking  that  the  law  coutinaed  binding  on  the  Jews,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  not,  eo  long  as  the  temple  stood;  while  most  are  of  opinion  that  conformity  to 
the  rooted  notions  and  habits  of  that  people  was  tolerated  for  a  time,  in  order  that  tite 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  miglit  not  be  impeded  among  them.  In  the  eastern  churches, 
where  tlie  proportion  of  Jews  was  greater  than  in  the  west,  the  Sabbath  continued  to  be 
observed  till  the  5th  c,  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  Ebiouites  (q.v.)  a  sect  of  Judaizers 
such  as  Paul  withstood — and  of  the  more  moderate  Ebiouitic  Nazarenes,  who,  though 
they  conceived  it  to  be  their  own  duty  to  circumcise,  keep  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  had  no 
desire  to  impose  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism  on  the  Gentile  Guristians.  Down  to  the 
present  time,  however,  Babbath-kecplng  and  various  other  Jewish  rites  continue  to  be 
practiced  along  with  Christian  observances  by  the  Cfarisllana  of  Abyssinia,  whose  ances- 
toTS,  it  is  probable,  derived  them  either  (as  a  tradition  among  them  indicates)  from  mis- 
siouaries  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  of  which  many  members  were  Jews,  or  from 
expatriated  Hebrews  who  settled  in  Abyssinia  at  some  much  earlier  date.  In  other 
countries,  also,  many  of  tbe  Gentile  Christians  seem  to  have  anciently  observed  tbe  Bab- 
bath,  if  not  by  restiug  the  whole  day  from  woi^,  at  least  by  attending  on  it  the  religious 
meetings  of  their  sabbatlzing  Jewish  brethren. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  observance  of  Saturdajf,  the  day  of  rest  prescribed  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  which  exclusively  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  anciently  applied, 
and  still  continues  to  be  given  by  every  nation  but  our  own  and  its  offshoots.  At  what 
date  the  Sunday  or  Srst  day  of  the  week  began  to  be  generally  used  by  Christians  as 
a  stated  time  for  religious  meetings,  we  have  no  definite  inforoiation  either  io  the  New 
Testament  or  io  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  (q.v.).  By  none  of  the  fathers 
before  the  4t!i  c.  is  it  ideutiiied  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  ie  the  duty  of  observing  It  grounded 
by  them  either  on  the  fourth  commandment,  or  on  the  precept  or  exampk  of  Jesus  or 
hia  apostles,  or  on  an  ante-Mosaic  Sabbath  law  promulgated  to  mankiud  at  the  crcatioa 
and  coatlnulng  in  force  after  the  comingof  Christ.  Tu  the  reality  of  such  a  law — which 
many  modem  Christians  have  deduced  from  Gen.  ii.  3,  8;  iv,  8;  viL  4,  10;  viii.  4,  10-13; 
xxix.  27;  1.  10;  Ex.  xvi.  4-80,  and  wliicU  some  (os  bishop  Horsley,  Serm.  22)  regard  as 
an  indispensable  basis  for  a  Christian  Sabbath — it  has  been  objected  that  the  attention 
of  the  Gentile  converts,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignornntof  the  lawin  ques- 
tion, is  nowhere  found  in  Scripture  to  have  been  directed  to  it  by  Paul ;  that  his  declara- 
tions of  their  freedom  from  the  observance  of  days  are  so  general  as  to  apply  to  every 
law  on  that  subject,  whensoever  enacted ;  that  consequently  ne  must  either  have  been 
unacquained  with  a  primeval  law,  or  (If  not)  have  regarded  it  as  obsolete  under  the 
new  dispensation ;  nnd  lastly,  that  ihc  fathers,  had  they  known  such  a  law,  would  have 
mentioned  it  in  their  writings,  instead  of  vindicating  (aa  Justin,  for  instance,  does  in 
bis  Dialogue  with  Irypho  the  Jew)  the  neglect  of  Sabbath-keeping  by  Gentile  Christinns, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Sabbath  began  with  Hoses  and  was  not  observed  by  the  patri- 
archs. By  none  of  the  fathers  is  any  Sabbath-taw  wbatevCT  represented  as  bemgin 
force  among  tbe  Geutiles. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  did  the  Christians  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  asatime 
forrcligioiraassecnblies? — and  bow  and  when  did  the  custom  of  so  distinguishing  it 
h^in?  To  these  questions  very  different  answers  have  been  given.  According  to 
some  theologians  apostolic  precept  or  example  is  the  only  conceivable  origin  of  a  cus- 
tom apparently  so  general  as  well  as  early;  and  of  such  example,  at  least,  they  find  evi- 
dence in  John  xx.  19,  26;  Acts  ii.  1 ;  xx.  6,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2;  and  Rev.  i.  10.  But 
others,  doubting  or  denying  the  conclusiveness  of  this  scriptural  proof,  conceive  that  an 
adequate  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  circumstauces  of  the  primitive  church.  That 
the  desire  wbicli  naturally  actuates  the  members  of  every  new  and  unpopiilar  religious 
sect  to  meet  frequently  for  worship,  instruction,  and  mutual  encoun^ment  miglit  very 
soon  lead  to  the  fixing  of  stated  days  for  that  purpose,  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident; 
that  a  weekly  day  should  be  chosen  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  Jewish  habits  of 
the  earliest  Christians;  and  that  the  day  on  which  their  Lord  had  risen  victorious  from 
the  grave  should  be  thought  fittest  for  thb  weekly  festival  is  precisely  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  their  circumstances.  Bui  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  the  only 
reason  assigned  by  the  fathers  for  tbe  honor  wtiicb  they  paid  to  the  Sunday.  ^.Justin 
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(see  JusTiNcs),  in  whose  Apology  for  the  Chrittiam  to  AntonSnm  Pius,  ss.  87-89,  writlcn 
between  188  and  150  A.D.,  the  tarliest  undoubted  inenfion  of  Buiidny  meetings  in  the 
works  of  the  fathers  occurs,  several  reasons  for  holding  lliem  i/u!n  are  nssigued — tho 
first  beiag  that  od  this  day  of  the  week  tho  world  and  liglit  were  creatt'd;  and  tho 
second  heiiie  the  rcsuirectloD  of  Christ.  "Wc,  all  of  us,"  suys  he.  "asBcmhle  together 
on  Sunday,  because  it  is  the  first  day  iu  which  God  clitiug(;<l  aarlini-Bs  und  matter,  and 
made  the  world.  On  the  same  day,  also,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead; 
for  lie  was  crucified  on  the  day  before  that  of  Saturn;  and  on  the  day  after  tliatof 
Saturn,  which  is  that  of  the  sun,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  and  taught 
them  what  we  now  submit  to  your  consideration,"  To  these  ri-Hsous,  Origen  (^«i'£7]/A 
JBom.  on  Exod.)  adds  the  fact  that  mannn  was  first  given  to  the  Israelites  on  a  Sunday; 
while  8ttt»eauent  writers  adduce  various  olhcr  events,  either  recorded,  or  by  them 
imagined  to  nave  occurred  on  that  day.  In  arguing  with  Trj'pho,  Justin  oiiposes 
Babbatb-keeping  by  Christians,  on  grounds  'which  would  have  been  retorted  by  the  Jew 
as  condemning  equally  tho  observance  of  a  first-day  Sabbath,  bod  the  Sundiiy  at  that 
time  been  regarded  as  the  Sabbath:  from  which  fact  and  the  circumstance  thiit  in  liia 
Apology  already  spoken  of,  where  he  professes  to  give  the  emperor  Antoninus  a  full 
account  of  the  observance  of  the  dny,  no  mention  is  made  of  rest  from  labor  as  a  pait 
of  that  observance,  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that,  except  tluring  the  time  of  divine 
service,  Uie  Christians  iu  this  father's  age  ihou^t  H  lawful  to  follow,  and  actually  did 
follow,  their  wordly  pursuits  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  true  that  by  TcrtuUian,  who  wrote 
in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  3d  c,  tiie  Christians  are  dcfcribcd  as  "putting  off  even  their 
business  on  the  Lord's  day,  lest  lliey  might  give  pliice  lo  the  devil"  {J)e  Orat.  c.  28);  an 
indication,  in  Neander's  opinion  {C'hwch  Hut.  i.  409,  Bohn's  ed.),  that  now  the  Jewit^h 
law  of  the  Sabbath  hnd  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  Lord's  day.  But  the  soundness  of 
this  interpretation  has  been  questioned — Dr.  Hcssey,  for  iuBiaace  (Bamplon  Lectvret,  1860, 

f.  68),  staling  that  he  can  find  in  it  "  nothing  Sabbatarian— nothing,  in  fact,  more  tlian 
should  have  expectal.  considering  that  the  church  bad  now  become  somewhat  settled 
— Uiat,  ratlier  than  that  tlie  duties  pcsuliar  to  the  Lord's  day  should  be  neglected, 
wordly  business  was  put  off  to  another  day."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion 
and  tmictice  of  these  early  Christians  in  regard  to  cessation  from  labor  on  the  Sunday, 
unquestionably  the  first  law,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  by  wbich  thesabbaticat  observ- 
ance of  Ihpt  day  is  known  to  have  been  ordained,  is  the  fdict  of  Constantine,  321  a.d., 
of  which  tho  following  is  a  translation;  "Let  all  judges,  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  artificers  re.st  cn  ihc  venerable  Sunday.  But  in  the  country  husbandmen  may 
freely  and  lawfully  apply;  to  tlic  business  of  aoiculture;  since  it  often  liappcns  that  the 
sowing  of  com  aud  plimting  of  vines  cannot  be  so  advantageously  pcrformtd  on  any 
'other  day;  lest,  by  neglecting  the  opportunity,  they  ^ould  lose  the  benefits  wliicli  the 
divine  IwuDty  bestows  on  us"  (Cod.  iii.  12,  8).  Before  this  time,  such  of  the  Christian 
wnters  as  had  endeavored,  by  a  mystical  style  of  interpretation,  to  turn  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies to  account  ns  sources  of  moral  and  relipious  instruction,  had,  probably  in  iniilntiou 
of  Phiio(q.v.)  (ir(/j7.a,  iii,  265,  Bolin'std.),  tpititunlized  the  law  oftlicSiibbalh  to  the  effect 
of  representing  it  a  mystical  prohibition  to  the  Christian  of  evil  works  during  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  nr.d  n  prefiguratiou  of  the  spiritual  repose  and  enjoyment  wliich  is  hts 
portion  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  But  In  addition  to  this  slcniflcance,  there 
jiow  began  to  be  discovered  tn  the  Old  Testament,  foreslmdowings  of  tue  new  E'undny- 
Sabbatli;  and  Eusebius  (q.v.),  1  ishop  of  Cewarea.  the  friend  onti  biogiaphcrof  Conattin- 
tine,  was  able  to  descry  in  Ps.  xlvi.  6,  and  lix.  16,  prophetic  allusions  lo  the  mormng 
assemblies  of  Christians  on  Sundays  for  worship,  and  in  Peal.  xxii.  29,  a  profi^u ration 
of  the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord't-ttiippf  r  on  that  day.  Applying  Ps.  xcii.  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  same  writer  says  that  "the  word,  by  the  new  covenant,  trans- 
lated and  transferred  tlic  feast  of  tlie  Sabbath  lo  tlie  morning  light,  and  gave  us  the 
symbol  of  true  rest— viz.,  tlie  eaving  Lord's  day,  the  first  of  the  ligni,"  etc.  From  other 
passages  in  EusL^bius  and  subsequent  writers,  it  is  plain  that  they  meant,  not  that  this 
transference  had  been  formally  ordained  by  Christ  (of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Scrip- 
ture), but  that  bv  rising  from  the  tomb  on  the  first  dny  of  the  week  he  hnd  made  that 
day  more  illustnous  tlSn  the  Sabbath,  and  more  worthy  to  he  celehnited  by  the  holding 
of  Christian  assemblies  for  worship  than  tlie  Babbath  was  to  be  similarly  honored  by  the 
Jews.  About  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  Chrysostom  is  found  similiirh'  expounding  Gen.  ii. 
8,  which,  in  his  opinion,  shows  that  already  from  the  beginning  God  offered  us  instruc- 
tion tvpically,  teaching  us  to  dedicate  and  separate  the  one  day  in  the  circle  of  the  week 
wholly  to  employment  in  things  spiritual— thus  (as  his  translator  obser\'cs)  making  the 
Babbath  a  type  of  the  Loni's  doy,  and  rest/r<wi  bodily,  of  rest  in  spirituol  work,  (ii- 
brai-y  of  the  Fatliers,  ix.  209.) 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  Constontine's  law,  backed  by  such  InterjirctatioBS  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  these,  that  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hesscy, a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Lord's  day  now  commenced;  tendencies  toward  saljlMtarianism  or  confusion  of  the 
Christian  with  the  Jewish  institution  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  These,  however, 
were  slight  until  the  end  of  the  5th  c,  and  are  traceable  chiefly  to  and  in  tbe  civil  legis- 
lation of  the  period.  Afterward  they  developed  themselves  more  decidedly;  sabbatari- 
anism  became  at  length  systematized,  in  one  of  its  phases,  in  the  ante-reformation  church 
both  in  ^gland  andon  the  continent  by  the  later  schoolmen,  probat^  in^^^^^i^to 
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lay  down  exact  rules  for  coDBciences,  and  under  a  fancied  necessity  of  urging  the  pre- 
cedent of  Jewish  enactments  in  support  of  Christian  holy-days"  (p.  SO).  But  it  was  not 
till  the  year  S88  that  abstiuence  from  aKricuUural  labor  on  Sunday  was  recommended, 
rather  thau  enjoined,  by  an  ecclesiastical  aathority  (the  third  council  of  Orleans),  and 
this  expressly  "Mint  tlie  people  might  liare  moro  leisure  to  go  to  church  and  say  their 
prayers;"  nor  was  it  till  about  the  end  of  the  Otb  c-that  the  emperor  Leo,  "  the  piiiloso- 
plier,"  repealed  the  exemption  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  edict  of  Constantine  (IjCO. 
Coii»t.  54).  And  now  tlie  Lortl's  Dny  being  thoroughly  established  by  law  as  a  Sabbntb, 
the  fourth  commandment  would  more  than  ever  be  employed  by  the  clergy  as  a  means 


thom  as  a  coiiv-iiL'nt  summary  of  human  duly;  and  1^  the  later  schoolmen  It  came  to 
be  represented  as,  to  a  certain  extent — i.e. ,  so  far  as  it  coincided  with  the  law  of  nature 
— actually  oUigaUn-y  on  Christians.  This  tlicory  of  its  binding  force  and  the  notion  of 
the  holiness  of  days  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Luther  and  ihe  other  reformers,  who 
denounced  also  the  excessive  multiplication  of  festivals,  and  proclaimed  that  the  pardon 
of  sin  was  not  to  Ik>  secured  by  their  olwervance,  or  otherwise  than  by  faith  in  Christ. 
(See  Luther's  Lnrg&r  Cateehitin;  the  Avg^urg  Confession,  1830,  c.  vli. ;  Calvin's  Jmti- 
tute»,  1).  ii.  ch.  viii.  ss.  28-84;  and  his  other  writings  on  the  subject,  collected  by  R  Cos 
in  Tlie  Whole  Doctrine  qf  Calvin  about  ihe  aai^KUh  and  the  Lord  s  Day,  Edin.  1860).  But 
while  condemning  everything  wliicli  they  viewed  as  abuses  and  corruptions,  the  reform- 
ers never  ceased  to  acknowiragc  the  manifold  utility  and  high  importance  of  the  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  worship,  and  decorous  enjoyment.  Like  the  later  fathers  and  the 
schoolmen  also,  they  recognized  in  the  foui"th  commandment  a  useful  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  exiiortalioft;  but,  as  we  have  said,  they  utterly  rejected  it  as  a  law.  "  The  ten. 
commandments,"  says  Luther,  "do  not  apply  to  us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only  to 
the  Jews."  {On  tlie  Jen  Commandment*).  "  A  law,"  says  Grotius,  "  obliges  only  those 
to  wliom  it  is  given;  and  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  is  givea,  itself  declares:  *  Hoar,  O 
Israel.' "  {De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pads,  lib.  1.  c.  i.  s.  Ifi).  He  quotes  also  Deut  iv.  7,  and  Ps. 
cxlvii.  19,  20.  This  is  not  antinoraianism  (q.v.):  the  reformers  acknowledged  their  sub- 
jection not  only  to  tlic  more  perfect  law  of  Clirist,  but  to  that  universal  and  perpetual 
Jaw  which  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  14)  speaks  of  as  the  liglit  to  the  Oentjles  of  old,  who,  "  not 
having  the  law,  were  a  law  unto  themselves,  showing  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts."   See  Exincs. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  and  Moacs  as  a  teacbcr,  was 
one  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  multitude  aud  disregarded  in  popular  discourses  by 
the  cleror  tlicmselves.  In  Enguind  where  the  writings  of  the  reformers  were  less  studied 
than  in  'Qermany,  the  response  after  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  liturgy  (where  the 
decalogue,  adapted  to  general  use  by  the  omission  of  the  wor  Js  addressing  it  to  the  Jews, 
was  inserted  in  1552),  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  thi$ 
law,"  must  liave  greatly  tended  to  instil  the  belief  that  this  commandment  imposed  on 
tliem  tlie  duty  of  keeping,  not  a  mystical,  but  a  literal  Sabbath.  Accnfdingly,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  occurred  to  many  consdentious  and  independent  thinkers  (as  it  hod 
previously  done  to  some  Protestants  In  Bohemia),  that  the  fourth  commandment  required 
of  them  the  observance,  not  of  the  first,  but  of  the  specified  teventh  day  of  the  week,  and 
a  strict  botlily  rest  an  a  service  then  due  to  Qod;  while  otlicra,  though  convinced  that  the 
day  had  been  altered  by  divine  authority,  look  up  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  Scriptural 
obligation  to  refrain  from  'work.  The  former  class  became  numerous  enough  to  make  a 
considerable  figure  for  more  than  a  century  in  England  under  tlie  title  of  "  Sabbatarians" 
— a  word  now  exchanged  for  the  less  ambiguous  appellation  of  "seventh-day  Baptists." 
The  other  aud  much  larger  class  were  the  Puritans  (q.v.),  who,  justly  offended  by  the 
vices  and  frivolity  of  the  tmies.  but  also  soured  by  persecution,  applying  to  tliemselves 
the  threats  of  Jehovah  against  the  profanera  of  thc-token  of  the  covenant  between  him 
and  his  chosen  people— led  astray  by  the  mistranslation  of  Is.  Ivili.  18  above  noticed — 
overlooking  the  incidents  in  Luke  xiv.  1-12— and  giving  a  narrower  scope  than  the 
reformere  had  done  to  the  teacliin^  of  Paul — added  to  Sunday-keeping  an  austerity  by 
wliich  neither  it  nor  the  Sabbath^eeping  of  the  Jews  had  ever  before  been  marked. 
(See  AscETicisu).  Tiiis  great  party,  when  predominant  for  a  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  maintain  and  spread  their  Sabbatarian 
opinions,  not  only  In  numerous  treatises,  out  through  what  has  proved  to'be  the  more 
lasting  and  influential  means  of  the  Wegtmiruiter  OonfesHon  and  (J(Ue<Ai»m».  (See  Assoc- 
BLT  OP  Divines;  C'ATEcmsMS:  Creeds  and  Conpkbstons).  Chiefly  through  these 
formulatics  wns  effectually  introduced  into  Scotland  that  scrupulous  abstinence  from 
recreation  as  well  as  business  on  Sunday  which  still  distinguishes  the  people.  For  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  sabbatHrianism  or  ivsceticism  whs  recommended  hy  Knox. 
Agreeing  with  the  other  reformers.  Knox,  in  setting  forth  in  liis  Confetufion  nf  Fbith 
(1560)  "  the  works  of  the  first  table,"  says  not  a  word  about  the  Sabbath.  This  Confes- 
tion  and  the  Genera  Catechuim  were  adhered  to  in  Scotland  till  superseded  in  1646  by  the 
Westminster  standards  of  faith.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  British  Presbyterians  tlint  the 
opinions  and  liabits  of  the  Puritans  have  descended;  as  the  colonists  of  New  Enriimd 
they  planted  in  tliat  distant  soil  the  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  still  survives  in  Massa- 
chusetts nnd  Ctuinecticut,  and  retains  the  Jewish  peculiarity  (which  found  its  chief 
advocates  in  Prynne  aud  Shepard,  1655)  of  being  observed  from  sunset  Jirsuitet.  In 
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America,  too,  exists  now  the  principfil  remnant  of  the  scventh-daj'  BapliatH.  (See  Rupp's 
Bdig.  Venom,  in  the  United  Statet,  pp.  70-111;  Mrs,  Davis's  Uvttory  of  the  Sabbatarian 
ChureJtes,  Philad.  1851;  and  the  publications  of  the  American  (seventh-day)  Sabbath 
tract  society.  New  York,  1853,  etc.).  They  have  nearly  disappeared  iu  £Qj;laud,  thougli 
in  the  17th  c.  so  numerous  and  active  as  to  Ituvu  colled  forth  replies  from  bishop  White 
Warren,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  WalUa,  and  others. 

In  Holland,  though  some  Enstish  Puritan  settlers  gave  birth  to  a  controvcray  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  c,  engaged  the  pens  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  (among  whom  were  Gomarus.  Walieus,  Kivt-tus,  C'occehis,  and  F.  Burmaun), 
tbc  principles  df  tlie  reformers,  favored  by  Grotius  among  the  laity,  ultimately  kept 
their  grouud,  as  tlie^  have  done  also  in  PrutestAnt  Germany.  Yet  iu  Holland  were  pro- 
duced the  two  bulkiest  defenses  of  Sabbatarianism  that  have  ever  been  published — one, 
in  Latin,  by  Juim  Browu,  an  expatriated  Scotclimiui  who  hml  lieen  minister  of  Wam- 
phray,  entiUd.!  Caxim  Dfi  contra  AnU-Sabbata/ion  (3  toU.,  Kotter.  1(174-76);  and  the 
other,  in  Dutch,  by  iiia  friend  James  Koelmao,  ou  7Vt«  ConUtmenj/,  Bittory,  and  Manner 
of  Obsenance  of  the  Sabbatli  and  the  Lord't  Day  (Amst.  1385). 

In  England  the  earliest  considerable  treatise  on  the  Puritan  side  was  the  Sabbathum 
Veterit  et  JS'ovi  Te»tamenti  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Bouud,  a  minister  in  Suffolk  (Lond.  1595;  2d 
ed.  1606).  It  is  written  lu  English,  though  the  title  is  partly  Latin.  Mimy  converts 
were  made  by  it  and  tbc  similar  works  of  GreeuliamaDd  Widley,  hiscontemporarieB;  but 
till  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Seveutli-day  Baptist  Brabourue  aroused,  in  1688,  the  indignn- 
tion  of  the  bisliops,  little  noise  seems  to  have  Iweu  made  threugbuut  the  nation  by  the 
controversy ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  have  ever  attained  prominence,  had  not  Charles  I. 
committed,  in  1633.  the  blunder,  and,  as  the  Puritans  believed,  the  gross  impiety,  of 
reviving  his  father's  Dedaratioa  concerning  Lavful  Sportg.ts  he  used  [on  Sundayti\.  (See 
Sports,  Book  op.)  This  the  clergy  were  required  by  Laud  (q.v.)  to  publish  in  their 
churches,  and  many  who  refused  were  punished  severely.  Ueni-e  arose  the  greatest 
Enfilish  controversy  alwut  the  Sabbatli,  between  iliu  high-church  party  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tlie  Puritans  on  the  other.  BvHiapyfhMb  (Treatiae  of  the  SabSatJiDay,  1635)  and  Dr. 
Hcylia  (q.v.)  {Hi^ory  of  the  Sabbath,  1636)  took  the  lead  for  the  formor,  and  were  ably 
supportea  by  Sanderson  (A  Sorereign  Antidote  against  SaNtaiarian  Bhn-on,  1636),  Iron- 
sides {Seven  QueKtiojta  of  t/te  Sabbat/i  briefly  IHgputtd,  1637),  Taylor  (Holy  Living,  ch.  iv.  a. 
6,  and  Ductor  Dubitantiam,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii,  rule  6,  ss.  43-62),  ancl  Biomhall  [On  Uie  Contro- 
versies about  tfte  Sabbalfi  ajid  t/ie  Lords  Day,  in  his  Works,  fol.  p.  907).  On  the  Puritan 
side  were  Henry  Burton  (TJie  Lords  Day  Ois  Sabbath  Day,  iCSff),  John  Ley  (Sunday  a 
Sabbath,  1641),  Hamon  L'Estrango  {Ood's  Sabbath  b^ore  the  Law,  under  the  Law,  and 
under  tht  Gospel,  im\  Bichani  Bernard  {A  Thretfold  Tr6tUi»$  of  the  Sabbath,  IMIX 
William  Twisse,  prolocutor  of  tlie  Westminster  assembly  (C^  tlie  Morality  of  the  Fburth 
Commandment,  as  still  in  force  to  bind  Chrisiians.  1641),  and  jointly  Cawdrey  and  I^lmer, 
two  members  of  the  same  assembly,  in  their  Sabbatum  Itedivioum,  or  the  Chiistian  Sabbath 
Vindicate  {2  vo\a.  1645-52),  which  is  the  most  elaborate  defense  of  Sabbatarianism  iu 
our  laoguafe.  A  still  more  eminent  writer  ou  that  side,  and  one  of  greater  breadth  of 
view,  was  Dr.  John  Owen,  wlioae  Birercitatioru  concermng  a  Day  of  Sacred  Best  (1671), 
since  prefixed  to  bis  Ejjmition  of  Hebrews,  gave,  however,  some  offense  to  his  friends  by 
suggesting  that  the  dumtion  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day  should  be  measured  by 
the  strength  of  tlic  worshiper.  Since  then,  the  Sabbatarian  cause  has  been  maintained 
by  numl:^rle&s  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  bishop  Hopkins.  Willison,  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  Dwiglit,  Stopford,  Macfarhin,  and  others  to  bo  afterward  named;  while 
the  opposite  side  is  supported  by  Baxter,  Milton,  Barrow,  Barclay,  Horer,  Hicbaelis, 
Paley,  Evanson,  Higgins,  etc. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  the  comparatiTe  neglect  into  wliich  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  had  fallen  in  England  aroused  the  anxiety  of  its  friends, 
and  many  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  people  to  a  better  disposiUonti>ward  it.  Patcy 
did  excellent  service,  especially  by  liis  chapter  on  the  use  of  Sabbatical  InsUtutlons 
(Moral  PhUosophy,  b.  v.  di.  vi.):- while  bishop  Porleus  successfully  exerted  himself  to 
check  open  indulgence  in  vicious  and  unseemly  amusements.  At)out  the  sanie  time  the 
new  "cvangelicaT'  (q-v.)  party  Iwgan  those  efforts  which  it  makes  for  the  promotion  of 
a  strict  oljservance  oi  Sunday  according  to  the  Puritan  model.  But  what,  perhaps,  had 
most  effect  iu  turning  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  tlie  decade  (see  Deca)  for  the  week,  and  the  abolition  of  pul>lic  worship,  by  the 
national  convention  of  France  in  1798  (see  Calendar);  proceedmgs  which  brought  to 
the  aid  of  the  pious  advocates  of  the  Lonl's  day  the  political  consen'atism  and  anti-Gal- 
lican  feelings  of  the  British  people.  In  the  next  generation,  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
ancient  Christian  literature  led  to  fresh  advocacy  of  tlie  Lutheran  views  concerning  the 
Sablmth  and  the  Lord's  day.  bv  bishop  Kaye  {On  Justin  MaHyr,  1829),  Dr.  Whately 
(Tlioughis  on  Vie  Sabbath,  1830),  Mr,  Bannerman  (77ie  Modern  SabbaUi  Examined,  1833), 
and  tbe  Oxford  "  Tractarians;"  while  Sabbatarianism  had  influential  advocates  in  bishop 
Mant(7'A«  Christian  Sai^th,  its  Institution  and  Obligation,  1830),  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson, 
afterward  bishop  of  Calcutta  Divine  Authority  ajtd  PerpetwU  Ob^tion  of  the  Lords 
Day  Asserted.  1880),  and  Dr.  Balph  Wardlaw  (Diieourm  on  the  Sabbath,  1882>— 1°  sup- 
port of  whose  principles  was  founded  in  1881  the  London  "society  for  promoting  the 
due  observance  of  Uie  Lord's  diyr/*  whifdi,  aided  by  sunilar  anodations  in  ScoUand  and 
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the  United  States,  still  keeps  a  jealous  watch  on  bebalf  of  the  institution.  For  17  years 
preceding  bis  deatb  in  1849,  ite  most  noted  member,  flir  Andrew  Agnew,  M.F.  for  Wig- 
townshire, sought  indefatigably  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  of  commons  for  a  eiricter 
legai  enforcement  of  rest  on  Sunday;  and  thoueh  lie  failed  to  get  his  bill  passed,  the 
agitation  whicli  he  headed  was  not  wholly  fiiiiuess.  The  attempts,  however,  which  he 
and  bis  friends  have  made  to  suppress  all  post-offlce  action  on  Sunday,  all  stated  conve^'- 
ance  of  passengers  on  i-ailways,  and  such  recreations  as  walking  in  public  gardens,  lis- 
tening tu  music  in  the  London  parks,  and  viewing  works  of  nature  and  art  in  the  national 
collections,  Imve  seemed,  even  to  many  friends  of  the  institution,  to  display  more  zeal 
than  wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  have  led  to  the  formation  (in  1866)  of  "  the  national 
Sunday  league" — a  society  which,  while  deprecating  the  conversion  of  any  part  of  the' 
day  into  a  senson  for  ordinary  labor,  or  for  frivolous  or  vicious  amusement,  conceives 
that  a  more  cheerful  mode  of  spending  some  of  its  hours  is  expedient,  andtliatthe  open- 
ing of  public  gardens,  museums,  and  galleries  of  art,  would  promote  alike  tlie  health  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  people. 

In  Frauce,  wliere  the  week  was  restored  by  Napoleon  T.  In  1806,  the  Sunday  has  not 
ct  wliollv  recovered  its  former  status  as  a  day  of  rest;  but  efforts  have  lately  been  made 
ly  both  clergymeo  and  laymen  to  convince  the  people  of  the  advantage  of  suspending  all 
but  necessary  labor  upon  it.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  reform  are  Pferennes,  Gaume, 
and  Mullois,  who,  however,  discountenance  the  austerity  of  tlie  Puritans.  In  Switzer- 
land, Hellet.  the  pastor  ot  Yvome,  is  the  author  of  a  clever  treatise  on  Sttndajf  and  the 
Sabbaih,  of  which  tiiere  Is  an  English  translation  (Lond.  1656).  Bred  a  Sabbatarian, 
he  was  converted  to  the  Dominical  view  hy  reading  Dwigbt's  ^bbRtsrian  Dunwrsff  on 
the  PerpOuitg  ifth«  AiMofA,  a  doctrine  still  ni^ld  by  the  "  evangelical "  par^  In  Switz- 
erland. 

Of  late  years  the  bearing  of  geological  discovery  on  the  interpretntion  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  of  the  creation,  and  consequeDlly  on  the  Babbatli  controversy,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, on  qucations  arising  out  of  the  discrepance  Iwtween  tlie  two  copies  of  the  fourth 
commanainent,  has  been  largely  discussed.  See  Qenbsis;  Decalogue.  Into  the  merits 
of  this  and  other  disputed  points  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here;  but,  in  concluding  tlie 
present  liistorical  sketch,  it  may  be  allowable  to  express  the  sntisfaclion  with  whiui  we 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Lord's  day  and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  may  and  oug^t  to  be  spent,  almost  all  agree  in 
esteeming  it  highly  as  a  civil  institution  at  least,  and  in  wishing  to  defend  it  from  the 
intrusion  of  business  as  fur  as  the  public  good  will  allow. — For  additional  information 
and  discussion,  see  (on  tbe  Sabbatarian  Holdeu's  (^riitian  Sabbath  (Lond.  1826); 
Beport  from  &ie  SbIobI  Commitiie  of  the  Ilouie  ofOom/iiumi  on  the  Ob».  tfthe  Sabbath-day 
(sir  A.  Agnew's  committee).  Aug.  6,  1832;  Jordan's  Seriptural  Vleie$  ef  the  Sabbath 
Ood  (Lond.  1848);  M'Crio's  Mcmoirt  of  Sir  A.  Agnew  (Edin.  1850);  Pirret's  MJties  of  the 
Sabbath  (Editi.  1855);  Fairbaim's  7)/poloffy  of  Scripiure  {3d  ed.  Edin.  1857);  J.  Gilflllan's 
Sal^th  Vieteed  in  tlie  Light  of  JUaton,  J^vdatton,  and  Hittory,  vtith  &cete!iea  of  ite  Ltiera- 
ture  (Edin.  1861);  and  (on  tlio  Dominical  side)  Arnold's  Sermon's,  vol.  iii.  (Lond.  1844), 
and  his  Ltfe  by  Stanlev,  Stli  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  864,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  206;  Neale's  Fiaeti  and  fbete 
(Lond.  1845);  sirW.  DomvUie's  Examination  of  the  Six  Texte  commonly  adducedfrom  the 
New  Teatament  in.  Proof  of  a  ChriOian  (SaWa^A  (Lond.  1849);  Hengeteuberg  on  Tlie  Lor^t 
Dag,  translated  by  J.  Hnrtln  (Lond.  1858);  F.  D.  Maurice's  Sermone  on  the  Sabbath-dajf 
(Lond.  1868);  R.  Cox's  Sabbam  Lam  and  I>utie»  (E&n.  185S);  J)omy[{WaInquirjf  into  the 
euppoged  ONigation  of  the  SaSbatiit  of  the  Old  Te»lament  (Lond.  1856);  Sunday  the  Rett 
fi-om  Labor,  by  a  Christian  (Lond.  1856);  Dr.  W.  F.  Hook  on  The  Lord't  Day  (Lond. 
1856);  Time  and  FaiHi  (Lond.  1856);  Alford's  Greek  Testament  with  CommentaryCLond. 
1856-61);  F.  W.  Bobortson's  Sermons.  1st  and  2d  series  (Lond.  1856);  Baden  Powell's 
Christianiiy  withont  Judaism  (Lond,  1867);  Beichel's  Lord's  Day  not  the  Sabbath  (Dnbl. 
1869);  W.  Logan  Fisher's  iAsf.  of  the  InttUution  qf  the  Sabbath-day,  its  Uses  and  Abuses, 
3d  ed.  (Phlla.  1859);  Dr.  J.  A.  Hesscy's  Sunday;  ^  Origin.  HUtory,  and  present  Obliga- 
tion, beinff  the  Bampton  lectures  for  1880_;  and  the  Edin.  Jtevieu)  for  Oct.,  1861,  p.  585. 
Of  the  Bntish  Seventh-day  Baptista  tbe  principal  worlts  are  those  of  Braboume  (1632), 
F.  Bnmpfield  (1677).  Cornthwaito  (1740).  and  Burnsidc  (1825).  The  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  respecting  tlie  Lord's  day  is  amply  stated  in  The  Catechism  of  the  OwneH  of  TVent 
(1567),  Part  HL,  pp.  851-357,  891-403  of  the  Endish  tninsl.  (Lond.  1853).  As  to  all 
shades  of  opinion,  see  R.  CJox's  Literature  (f  Vie  Sat^th  Question  (3  vols.  Edin.  1865). 
Pioudhon's  work,  above  referred  to,  is  entiUed  De  la  (^^atwn  du  Dimanche  Coneiderfe 
sou*  les  Rapports  de  fHygiine  PtOiique,  de  la  Morale,  des  Stations  de  IbmiUe  et  de  Cite 
(Paris.  1860). 

BASBATHAIS  ZWI,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  "mcsdahs"  of  modem  times,  the 
founder  of  a  wide-spread  sect  of  semi-Christians  and  semi-Jews  throughout  Europe, 
Asia,  ami  Africa,  was  b.  at  Smyrna  in  1641.  A  boy  of  extraordinary  gifts,  he  had  at 
tbe  ^e  of  15  already  mastered  the  Talmud,  and  at  18  was  an  adept  in  Uic  mysteries  of 
the  Qibbalu.  Very  soon,  indted  by  fantutic  dreams  and  more  fantastic  friends,  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  He^ah,  who  bad  been  sent  to  shake  off  the  thralldom  both  of 
Christianity-  and  Mohammedanism  from  the  Jews,  and  to  convert  all  humanity.  The 
Buprume  rabbinical  council  thereupon  excommunicated  him.   He,  however,  continued 
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to  preach  bU  "  mission"  ne  before.  He  was  doh?  declared  an  outlaw,  and  b!a  death  was 
decreed,  yet  nobody  dnrml  to  tunch  him.  At  lust  his  expulsion  from  Smyrna  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Four  apostles— one  of  tlicm  a  j-cconverted 
Jew,  who  had  previously  turned  Christian — followed  him  on  hie  way  to  Siiloniki,  where 
he  arrived  in  1638,  having  gathered  a  vast  number  of  disciples,  mosily  wealthy,  ou  his 
road.  His  extntnrdinary  personal  beauty  and  his  fiery  eloquence  soon  brought  tho  most 
influential  Jewish  iiiliahitants  on  his  side,  and  bis  cnhbalistic  formulas  and  prnyers  were 
adopted  into  the  ritual  of  their  synagogue.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  bad  to  leave 
Salouiki,  where  powerful  antagonists  hsid  riwn  in  the  mean  time,  and  went  first  to  Fulos- 
tioe  and  soon  after  to  Alexandria,  accompanied  by  severiil  thoufinnd  disciplps.    Here  bis 

i)Ower  and  inflnenec  grew  so  rapidly  that  tlie  revenues  of  tlie  commouwuiillh  to  be 
ounded  by  the  uew  messiali,  and  the  wiiys  and  menifa  of  supporting  the  wars  ho  w;is 
going  to  wage,  were  seriously  tiiken  into  cousidcmtion.  In  1604  no  fewer  thnn  nbout 
80,000  people  belonged  to  the  new  cmpir^;  and  in  tlic  following  yeiir  tlic  bc-giiiniug  of 
the  messianic  Fcign  within  a  few  months,  and  the  rebuilding'  of  tfio  temple  in  tlie  nest 
year,  wore  proclfumed  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  by^abbathais  and  six  disciples, 
all  clad  in  wliite  raiments,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  Somewhat  later  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem;  and  the  resurrection,  to  take  pliice  within  bix  years,  and  the  deposition  of 
the  sultan,  wboae  crown  would  be  placed  upon  Siibbattiais's  lioiid,  were  proclaimed  fur 
and  neiir.  Upon  this  fill  the  Jews  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  were  divided  into  two 
Ciimpa.  Those  who  believed,  finding  all  tlie  predicted  wgns  fulfilled  now,  sold  every- 
thing tbey  had  in  onler  to  get  ready  money  for  their  journey  to  and  fiunl  abiKlu  In  llio 
new  capital,  Jerusalem;  others,  and  among  tluiin  some  of  tbo  hii^liost  ppirituid  autkori- 
ties,  declared  all  the  pretended  racssioh's  miracles  to  be  cabbalistic  tri<:'ks,  ai:d  himself  an 
impostor.  Returnea  to  bis  native  place,  Smyrna,  he  was  received  with  full  royal 
honors.  Meaiiw'iile  the  attention  of  tho  divnn  was  drawn  to  this  movement,  and 
Mohnmmed  IV.,  then  in  Adrianople,  ordered  the  grand  vizier  to  Eocure  llio  person  of 
Salibiithids,  and  to  commit  iiim  to  prison,  until  the  investigations  Fct  on  foot  should  be 
concluded.  Two  agas,  however,  returned  with  their  jnniziuies,  witlioul  having  eHecttd 
the  order,  not  liaving  dared  "to  stretch  forth  their  hand  againnt  the  B.ic)'cd  ni:ui."  Ho 
now  offered  to  surrender  voluntarity.  Ho  was  committed  as  prisoner  of  state  to 
Kutlmjab.  where  he  received  visits  nnd  deputations  from  all  parts.  Being  at  last 
ht-ouglit  before  the  sultan,  bis  courage  failed  him,  and  he  declared  liimsc-lf  to  be  notliiiig 
more  than  u  simple  riihbi;  it  was  only  his  disciples,  he  averred,  who  h:td  cnlk-d  hint  a 
me3si.nh.  The  sultan  then  propcraed  to  test  his  "mission,"  Three  poisoned  arrows  were 
to  shot  (It  him.  Did  these  prove  harmless,  he,  the  sultan,  would  at  once  range  him- 
self under  his  Sag.  In  speechless  terror,  Sabl)athais,  at  the  instigatiou  of  his  Jcwisli 
iuterpr-eter,  now  took  the  turban  from  the  head  of  some  official,  and  placed  it  upon  his 
own,  thereby  indicating,  as  the  interpreter  declared,  that  his  Bole  object  had  been  all 
along  to  embrace  Islam,  and  to  carry  over  all  the  Jews  with  him.  The  sultan  d(;cliired 
himself  satisfied,  and  honored  him  with  the  title  of  an  cffendi,  giving  him  an  honorary 
post  at  the  same  time. 

But,  extraordinarily  enough,  the  movement  was  far  from  having  reached  its  end. 
The  most  wonderful  storiiis  were  circulated  among  tbo  Iwlievers.  A  fictitious  man  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  embraced  Islam,  while  the  real  Messiah  had  ascended  heaven- 
wanl.  Others  believed  that  Islam  was  to  form  part  of  the  now  religion;  anil  Sab- 
bathais,  countenancing  this  view,  converted  many  Jews  to  Mohammedamsm.  Nathan, 
one  of  his  moat  enthusiastic  disciples,  traveled  about,  and  caused  strife  without  end, 
even  sanguinary  revolts.  Many,  however,  had  turned  from  him  by  this  time,  and  the 
voices  of  the  rabbis  and  their  excommunications  began  to  tell  more  forcibly.  Finally, 
the  grand  vizier  was  persuaded  to  imprison  Sabbathais  once  more,  and  to  send  him  to 
Bosnia,  where  he  died  in  a  prison  in  Belgrade — according  to  some,  in  consequence  of 
poison,  while  according  to  others  he  w.13  executed  in  1677,  ten  years  after  his  conver- 
sion. It  is  vcrydilHcult  to  judge  correctly  of  n  character  like  his.  Even  his  worst  ene- 
mies never  had  a  word  to  sny  either  against  his  morality  or  against  the  extraordinarily 
brlllLint  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  erudition.  Probably,  he  was  n  self-deceiver,  whose 
plans  were  not  measured  by  the  means  in  his  hantk  for  their  execution.  His  death, 
however,  was  only  the  sif;nal  for  the  re-enforcement  of  bis  sect,  which  even  many  of  his 
former  anta^E,Juii*ls  now  joined,  and  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  develoiieu  into  a 
:propcr  religious  sysiem— that  of  the  Sabbathaitcs  or  Sabbathians  (Shebscn),  the  chief 
apostles  iHiing  Nehemiah,  previously  a  bitter  enemy  of  Sabbathais  {1677-90),  ami  Nehe- 
niah  Hajun  (1708-17),  The  latter  taught  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  as  part  of  the  new 
faith;  and  it  became  a  principle  of  this  religion  to  accept  and  to  modify  itself  to  the 
dominant  creed  of  the  country — Islam  in  the  east,  Christianity  in  the  west.  Remnants 
of  It  are  still  in  existence  in  Poland  and  Turkey.    Sec  Jk^vibh  Sects. 

SABBA'TIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  genUanacta,  natives  of  North 
America,  They  are  small  herbaceous  plants,  some  with  simple,  and  some  with  branched 
stems.  They  all  contain,  like  many  others  of  the  same  order,  a  pure  hitter  principle, 
on  account  of  which  they  arc  useful  In  intormittent  fevera  and  as  a  tonic  Thoy  are 
much  employed  in  tiie  linitcd  States. 
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SASBATI'CAL  TEAS  (Hcl).  Slicnath,  SlutiMthon,  8he}>iith,  Shemittah;  Or.  ITdtdomati- 
l:o8  or  SiibUiUJius  cniiiiUoe).  There  are  four  Bpecinl  injunctions  fouud  respecting  the  cele- 
bration of  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  first  (£xod.  xxiii.  10,  ordains  that  the  land, 
after  being  sown,  and  Itfl  fniits  reaped  for  six  years,  sliould  be  left  to  itself  in  the 
scventJi,  so  that  the  poor,  and  Uie  beasts  of  the  field  should  eat  its  spontaneous  growth. 
Theuame  is  to  be  the  case  wiUi  the  vine  and  olive-yards.  The  second  (Lev.  xxv.  2-7) 
views  llto  hiiUowodpcriodasa  "  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land" — as  a  solemnity  in  hoDor 
of  JchovMh.  It  is  there  further  enjoined  that  the  growth  of  the  seventh  year  be  "  meat" 
both  for  proprietor,  scrvaats,  and  strangers;  that,  in  fact.  It  should  be  common  prop- 
erly. A  somewhat  new  signllicance,  but  strictly  analogous  to  the  first-named  ordinance, 
is  given  to  the  institution  in  the  third  passage  (Dcut.  x^r.  1-11),  in  vhlch  the  creditor 
is  enjoined  to  release  the  debts  owing  to  him  by  his  poor  brother  aud  neighbor.  It  has 
been  matter  of  much  dispute  whether  tliis  "  release"  implies  the  entire  giving  up  of  the 
debt,  or  a  mere  respite.  The  Mishna  dceides  iu  favor  of  tlic  former;  and  such  were  the 
eflccts  of  the  law,  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this  view,  that  it  was  fouud  necessary 
utterly  to  paralyze  it  by  an  act  called  the  prorintl  {Qr.  prosboulfi),  psissed  byiliilel  the 
great.  The  fourth  paitsage  (Deut.  xxxi.  10-18)  contains  the  command  to  read  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release  in  the  ' '  feast  of  tabernacles, "  the  law  before  all  the  jieo- 

Ele  in  holy  convocation,  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers.  We  need  only  remark 
ere  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  eabbotlcAl  year  Is  identical  with  that  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath  itseU;  see  dIsoiJctbilee,  the  bluest  cxaltaHon,  as  It  were,  of  the  idea 
of  aabbatical  rest.  As  to  the  practical  working  of  llie  institution,  we  learn  that  it  gave 
rise  repeatedly  to  famine  (t  Mace.  vl.  49,  fi8;  Jos.  Ant  xiv,  16,  3,  etc.),  and  that  it  was 
altogether  so  irauglit  with  practical  difficulties,  that  from  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  inauguralcd — viz.,  fourteen  years-  after  the  Israelites'  first  entry  into  Palestine 
(seven  years'  conquest,  and  seven  years'  division  of  the  laud),  it  never  seems  to  have 
boon  kept  before  the  ctile.  It  has  erroneously  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  alaves 
were  set  free  in  the  sabbatical  year.  The  passage  in  question  refers  only  to  the  seventh 
year  uf  the  individual  slave's  service.  Like  the  jubilee,  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  tentli 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest-time.  Reasonable  doubts  liave  been 
expressed  regarding  the  "  possibiiiLy"  of  the  jubilee  (q.v.)  ever  having  been  kept  in 
reality;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  rigor  with  which  the  sabbatical  year  was  kept 
up,  after  the  exile,  to  a  very  late  period.  Alexander,  Ceraar.  and  the  late  emperors 
exempted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it.  The  sabbatical  year  being  one  of  the 
"  ordinances  attached  to  the  laud" — i.  e.,  Palestine  only — it  ceased  with  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 

SABBIOHET'TA  or  SabbiosTeta,  a  city  of  northern  Itnly,  province  of  Cremona,  with 
2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  which  anords  abundant  fodder  and 
msturage.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  principality  given  by  Naiwleou  I.  to  bin  sister 
Pauline  in  1800,  and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence;  now  it  is  a  decayed  city,  the 
population  of  which  is  daily  decreasing. 

SASEL  LirrS,  a  celebrated  Af  ricrm  heresiarch  of  the  Sd  c. ,  was  b.  probably  at  Ptole- 
mais  in  the  Pentapolis,  where,  atallevents,  his  opinions  were  first  promulgated.  Nothing 
is.  known  regarding  his  life — tlie  few  statements  current  on  tlie  subject  being  of  a  con- 
tradictory and  untrustworthy  character,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  be  did  not  broach 
liii  heresy  till  shortly  before  bis  death — the  date  of  which  is  also  unknown.  Sabellius  is 
pronounced  by  Neander  "  the  most  ori^nal  and  profound  thinker  amnn^  the  Mnnarchi- 
ana" — i.e.,  the  Unitarians;  but  unfortunately  onlj^ a  few  fragmentary  notices  of  his  teach- 
ing have  been  preserved,  and  these  by  his  theolo^cal  adversaries.  It  would  appear  that 
lie  did  not  reject  tite  scriptural  phraseology  used  m  speaking  of  tlie  Clodhead.  "Father," 
"  Bon,"  and  "Holy  Ghost"  were  sacred  and  venerable  names  to  him  as  well  as  to  ortho- 
dox Chiiatians;  but  ho  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  this 
Trinity,  as  a  trinity  of  distinct  persons,  or  subsistences  (kypotiata),  -which  lie  (like  many 
other  persons  since)  held  to  be  absurd  and  unthinkable,  and  ar^ed  that  what  is  to  lie 
tmderstood  is  a  Trinity  of  manifestation.  The  single  absolute  Divine  essence — the  moruu 
or  "pure  Deity,"  unftilds  itself  in  creation  and  the  history  of  man  as  a  Trinity.  His 
words,  as  quoted  by  Athanasius,  are:  HemondaplatuntheisagegoTu  triag.  The  "energy" 
by  which  <^od  called  into  being  and  sustains  the  universe  is  the  "Logos,"  after  whose 
image  men  were  created;  tnit  when  they  had  fallen  from  perfection,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  "Logos,"  or  divine  energy,  to  nypostatise  itself  m  a  human  body,  in  order  to 
raise  and  redeem  them ;  hence  In  the  man  Christ  Jems  dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
iodUp;  while  the  same  divine  energy,  operating  spiritually  and  imijersonally  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  is  tlie  "  Holy  Ghost,"  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  very  heretical  afterall.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Sabelliusheld  these  Divine  "mani- 
festations" to  be  merely  temporary,  and  tlint  after  the  "Logos"  and  the  "Holy  Ghost" 
bad  done  their  work,  they  would  be  reabcr^rbed  in  the  absolute  Deity — the  trieu  would 
ag^n  resolve  Itself  into  the  tnoTutu;  or,  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  that  "  God  would  be 
all  in  all."  Epip^anlus  alleges  that  SabelliuB  derived  fats  s^tem  from  an  apocryphal 
"gospel  to  the  Egyptians;"  and  there  are  (as  Neander  points  out)  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  ^belllanism  to  both  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  theology  in  general,  and 
the  particular  gospel  referred  to,  that  the  statement  may  be  regarded  M  a  ^ 
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ihe  direction  from  'which  proceeded  the  influences  that  determined  Oie  theosophj  of  the 
uuknowa  Pentu^olitJiii.  Tho  followers  of  Sabellitis  were  fonnall^  suppressed  by  Uie 
Ciitliulic  church  lu  the  4th  c. ;  but  his  doctriDc,  wliich,  dircstcd  of  its  Gnostic  and  Nco- 
platouic  phraseology  about  "emanation"  and  " reabsorption,"  etc.,  is  substantially 
Unitarian,  has  seldom  wanted  eminent  advocatea  in  any  subsequent  age  of  OhristiaDity. 
— Consult  TUlemont'B  Memoira;  Lanlner's  OrediitUity  <tf  VtA  Qoip^;  and  the  Chtutch  His- 
tories of  Afosheim,  Keander,  and  Kilman. 

SABER,  a  heavy  sword,  wila  which  dragoons  are  armed.  The  bock  is  thick,  that  a 
blow  may  carry  the  mureiorce,  and  also  to  render  the  weapon  useful  in  the  rough  thrust 
of  a  cav^bry  cha^  A  Baber  is  occasioDally  oumd  at  the  point,  in  the  form  w  a  cime- 
ter. 

SABES-TA'CHE  (Qer.  adbeltasehe,  sword-pocket),  a  useless  square  accouterment  which 
dangles  againat  the  \ega  of  officers  in  some  cavahv  regiments.  It  purports  to  be  a  pocket 
far  the  conveyant»  of  dispatches,  etc.,  but  probably  is  never  used.  Tlie  saber-lache  is 
hung  hy  smaller  ornamental  belts  from  the  sword-bdt,  and  is  itself  covered  with  gold 
Irnxside,  the  emblems  of  the  Tcgiment,  and  other  devices. 

BABTANS.   See  SAASAns.  ante. 

8AXI0V,  Aeada  formoaa  (see  Acacia),  a  tree,  the  wood  ol  whidi  Is  remarkably  hard 
and  tous^  It  is  a  native  of  Cuba.  The  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  close  short 
grain.  The  wood  was  used  to  construct  the  stairs  of  the  crystal  palace  In  Hyde  park  in 
1851,  and  ' '  after  six  months'  use  the  steps  hardly  exhibited  any  ngos  of  wear." 

SA6IN,  Joseph,  b.  England,  1831 ;  became  a  bookseller,  afterward  a  publisher  and 
bihUographer.  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  is  considered  a  high 
authority  in  all  relating  to  his  specialty.  He  has  compiled  catalofj^es  of  many  private 
libraries,  and  was  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  American  BiUiopolut. 

BASIHE,  a  river  of  tlie  United  States,  rises  in  the  n.e.  part  of  Texas,  and  flows 
s.e.  S50  m.  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  whence  flowing  southerly,  it  forms  the 
eastern  boundair,  and  empties  itself  through  Sabine  bay,  18  m.  long  by  9  m.  wide, 
into  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico.   The  Sabine  is  600  m.  long,  but  shallow  and  unnavigable. 

SABINE,  a  parish  in  w.  Louisiana;  draieed  by  tbe  Sabine  river  and  San  Miguel 
bayou;  about  d?a  sjj.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,844—1868  colored,  llie  surface  is  level  and  well 
wooded.  The  soil  is  goo£  The  principal  producUom  are  com  and  cotton.  Co.  seat, 
Hanny. 

SABINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  adjoining  Louisiana,  bounded  on  tbe  e.  by  the  Sabine 
river;  watered  by  Patroon  creek;  about  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  'BO,  4,191 — i,16S  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  Is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  la  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  ai-e  corn  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Hemphill. 

SASINi;,  Mnj.Gen.  Sir  Edward,  a  celebrated  British  physicist,  of  Irish  extraction, 
■was  born  in  1700.  After  sei-ving  in  the  roval  artillery  for  some  time,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  lieut.,  and  accompanied  capt.  Ross  (q.v.)  and  lieut.  Parry  (q.v.)  in 
their  expedition  (1819-20)  to  the  n.  coast  of  America  (see  Nobth-webt  Passage),  making 
dnring  the  voyage  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  of  great  value.  These  observations 
f(»ikea  the  sub^nce  of  two  papers  which  he  comrnuDteated  to  the  royal  society  on  his 
return.  A  strong  desire  of  continuing  the  investigation  of  ^is  and  other  branches  of 
experimental  physics,  prompted  him  to  undertake  a  series  of  voyages  to  places  between 
the  equator  and  tlie  north  pole,  making  at  each  point  observations  on  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  and  on  the  dip  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  fruits  of 
these  labors  were  of  biph  importance,  and  were  published,  along  with  other  information, 
in  1825.  From  this  period  his  history  is  that  of  a  atudiow  investigator  into  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  broken  only  by  a  short  term  of  military  service  in  Ireland,  during 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  .of  maj.  In  1886  he  communicated  to  the  British  association 
at  Bristol  his  observations  on  thtfdecHnation  and  intensity  of  the  mairnetic  force  in  Scot- 
land: and  to  the  same  association  he  delivered,  at  Liverpool,  in  1837,  a  report  on  the 
variations  of  magnetic  intensity  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  rest  of  his 
researches  into  me  nature  and  action  of  magnetic  force  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
TraruMetions  of  the  above-mentioned  association  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  ihe  Phtlo- 
eojAieal  TrantaeCum.  His  labors  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  ''magnetic 
storms,"  of  the  coniwction  between  certain  magnetic  phenomena  and  the  changes  of  the 
solar  spots,  and  of  the  mMnetic  action  (independently  of  heat)  of  the  sun  and  noon  on 
the  earth.  He  deserves  almost  the  sole  credit  of  extending  tlie  body  of  known  facts  in 
magnetic  science  by  the  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories  in  all  parts  of  the  woHd, 
ana  by  the  collation  of  the  enormous  mass  o?  facts  thus  acquired.  In  1818  Sabine  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society;  in  1850  he  became  its  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  in  1861  its  president.  He  was  for  21  years  one  of  the  general  secretaries,  and  for  8 
years  sole  general  secretary  of  the  Britdsh  association,  and  filled  the  ofBce  of  president  In 
1862.  In  1856  he  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  maj.gen. ;  in  18W  he  was  created  a  knight- 
commander  of  the  bath;  and  in  1876  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  academy. 

SABINE,  LoBBNZO,  1808-77;  b.  N.  H.;  merchant,  bank  officer,  and  det^uty-collector 
of  Passamaquoddy,  Maine.   In  1851  luwas  elected  to  congress  ^mf|J^gwi^l9^|tCu  ^e 
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in  Ijcf  l  known  ns  Ihc  author  of  the  Atncrtean  IjoyaUtia,  address  on  the  annircrsary  of  gen, 
Wolfe's  death,  and  other  historical  and  biograpliicn]  papers. 

SABINE  PASS,  a  seaport  t.  of  Texas,  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Sleiican 
Gulf  railroad,  and  having  communicaLion  v/ilh.  the  interior  of  the  state  and  Louisiana  by 
tbe  Neches  and  Sabine  nvers;  the  water  in  its  inner  harbor  is  from  25  to  4U  ft.  deep. 
When  the  railroad  to  St.  Louis  is  opened  tbe  town  will  become  large  and  important. 

SABI'HI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  n.e.  of  Rome. 
Thebopmlaries  of  tAietemtory  cannot  bedetermlned  with  exactness,  but  it  appears  to  have 
extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar,  on  the  borders  of  Picenam,  as  far  s.  as  the  Axiio. 
The  nations  conterminous  to  the  Sabini  were  the  Umbrians  on  the  n.,  the  Umbrians  and 
Etruscans  on  the  w.,  tbe  Latins  and  .£t[ui  on  the  s.,  and  tlie  Marsi  and  Piceutini  on  the 
cast.  The  entire  leueth  of  the  Sabine  territory  did  not  exceed  85  m.,  reckonins;  from 
the  lofty  and  i-uggcd  group  of  the  Apennines,  ancieutly  known  as  the  Moiia  Fiaedlut 
(now  J/onfi  delta  SinUa),  to  Fidcnte  on  the  Tiber,  which  is  not  more  than  6  m.  from 
I'tonne.  The  principal  towns  were  Reate,  Interocrea,  Falacrinum,  Nursia,  Amiternum, 
Casperia,  and  Cures,  but  none  of  these  ])laccs  were  of  any  size  or  political  importance.  Tbe 
initabitantB  had  no  inducements  to  congregate  in  large  towns.  Their  country  was  an 
interior  region;  much  of  it,  especially  Id  the  n.,  veiy  mountainous  and  bleak,  though 
tlic  valleys  were  (and  are)  often  richly  productive;  and  thus  cut  off  from  the  sea-boara, 
and  even  from  tt^  easy  access  to  their  neighbors  which  lowland  districts  admit  of,  they 
(like  all  the  other  races  who  peopled  the  set^uestcrod  re^ons  of  the  Apennines)  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  rude  simplicity  of  Iheir  primitive  highland  hamlets.  Tlie  Sabiues 
were  a  brave,  stern,  religious  race,  whose  virtues  were  ull  of  an  austere  and  homely 
character.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  as  aeveriatinU  kominet,  and  Livy  notes  tbe  diae^pUna 
tetriea  ac  tristis  veterum  ,S»AirM)ru/n  ("  the  Btem  and  grave  discipline  of  the  old  Sabioes"), 
while  the  poets  of  the  empire — Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  etc.,  are  fond  of  contrasting 
Uieir  simple,  uncontaminated  modes  of  life  with  the  vicious  luxuiy  and  dissipation  <n 
the  capital.  What  part,  if  anr,  they  had  in  tlio  foundation  of  the  city  of  Eomc  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  as  the  whole  story  of  the  Ramues,  Tlties,  and  Luceres  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  purely  mythical  form  (see  Roue  )  Their  native  tutelary  deity  was 
"8ancus,"or  Semo-Sivncus  =  Lat.  Sanelut,  the  "holy"  or  "venerable;"  but  like  the 
other  Latioo-Sabellian  races,  they  also"  worsliiped  Jove,  Uars,  Hinerva,  8ol,  etc.  That 
the  Sabini  were  an  ancient  people  in  Italy  is  certain.  They  were  probably  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Umbrians,  whose  tutelary  god  was  also  "  Scmo-Sancus;"  and.  in  fact,  they 
are  generally  considered  an  offshoot  of  that  people;  but  they  themselves,  on  the  other 
liand.  became  so  numerous  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  send  forth  numerous  colonies,  who 
founded  new  nations  to  the  s.  and  e.,  the  Picentes,  Pelignt,  Samnites  (q.v.)  etc.;  while 
the  Samnites  (a  name  essentially  the  same  as  Sabini;  the  Greek  form  Sauniiai  =  Saih 
lutcB  —  Oscan  name  Sajim  or  Samni)  in  tluir  turn  became  the  pn^uitora  of  the  Luca- 
nians,  Gampanians,  and  BnittiL  Hence  the  epithet  Umbro-liaMJian,  in  use  among 
clasdcal  ethnologists,  to  denote  the  whole  of  these  kindred  races,  who  were  also  alUeo, 
but  less  closely,  to  the  Latins  (see  Latini)  and  Oscans  (see  Obgi).  Of  the  Sabine  lan- 
guage only  a  lew  words  remain,  which,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  differed  from 
uie  Latin  only  dialectically:  thus,  Lat.  hireut,  8a3i.fireut;  Lat.  hottt*,  Sab. /otfts,  etc.; 
analogous  to  the  Aberdeen  jUktot  "whilk,"/af  for  "what,"  etc  For  further  Infonaa- 
tion  see  Rcve,  Histoky  op. 

SABLE,  Martes  zibeUijia,  a  species  of  marten  (q.v.),  eo  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
manen  and  pine  marten  that  it  Is  difficult  to  state  satisfactory  specific  distinctions.  Tbe 
feet  are  covered  with  fur,  even  on  the  soles,  and  the  tail  is  perhaps  more  bushy  than  in 
the  British  martens.  Tbe  length,  exclusive  of  tbe  tail,  is  about  18  inches.  The  fur  is 
brown,  grayiah-yeUow  on  the  throat,  and  small  rrayish-yellow  spots  are  scattered  on  the 
rides  of  the  necfc.  The  whole  fur  is  extremely  lustrous,  and  hence  of  tbe  very  highest 
value,  an  ordinary  sable  skin  beiu^  worth  £6  or  £7,  and  one  of  the  finest  quality  £15. 
The  fur  attains  iu  highest  perfection  in  the  hecinning  winter,  and  the  pursuit  of  tbe 
sable  at  that  season  is  one  of  tbe  most  difficult  and  adventurous  of  enterprises.  The 
sable  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  widely  distributed  over  that  country,  and  found  in  its  coldest 
regions,  at  least  wherever  forests  extend.  The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  baa  been  much  indebted  to  the  expeditions  of  the  hardy  and 
d&rlng  same  hunters,  exploring  new  regions  at  tbe  worst  seasons  of  tbe  year,  and  spend- 
ing dreary  months  at  a  great  cRstance  from  all  human  abodes.  The  sable  is  taken  by 
traps,  which  are  a  kind  of  pitfall,  it  being  necessary  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fur,  or  by 
tracking  it  through  the  snow  to  Its  hole,  and  placing  a  net  over  the  mouth  of  the  bole. 
It  is  a  very  wary  animal,  and  not  easily  captured.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  or 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  burrowing  in  tbe  ground,  and  lines  it  with  moss,  leaves,  and 
grass.  From  this  it  issues  to  prey  on  hares  and  smaller  animals  of  almost  any  kind,  its 
agility  enabling  it  even  to  catch  birds  among  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  ready,  when 
food  is  scarce,  to  eat  the  remans  of  an  animal  on  which  a  lai:ger  beast  of  prey  ha* 
feasted,  and  is  said  even  to  satisfy  its  hunger  with  berries  in  winter,  when  animal  food 
is  not  to  be  had. 

SABLE,  one  of  the  tinctures  in  heraldry.  Implying  black.  In  heraldic  engraviDgs  it 
is  represented  by  perpeudlcutar  and  horizontal  lines  CTQa^g^|«jdi  ^^^i^  q      [  ^ 
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SABLE  IBLAVn.   See  KovA  ScoriA. 

SABLES  D*OL0NVX,  Les,  a  sea^it  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Yendfie.  It 
owes  its  early  importance  to  Louis  XI.,  wlio  excavated  the  port,  and  raised  the  fortiflca- 
tioua.  la  1688  its  merchant  marine  was  more  important  than  that  of  either  Nantes  or 
Kochelle.  The  commerce  is  in  groin,  wines,  cattle,  fish  (sardines),  salt,  etc.  Pop.  '76, 
9,188,  who  are  almost  all  engaged  in  a  sea-faring  line  of  life. 

SABOTS,  a  species  of  wooden  shoes  much  used  hy  the  French  and  Belgian  peasantry, 
especially  hy  those  wlio  inhabit  moist  and  marshy  districts,  as  an  effectual  protective  or 
the  feet  from  external  moisture.  The  fabrication  of  sabots  forms  an  important  branch 
of  French  industry,  and  Ui  diiefly  curled  on  in  the  (Apartments  of  Aiane,  Aube.  Maine* 
et-Lolre,  and  Yosgcn.  After  being  made  they  are  subjected  to  the  smoke  of  bunung 
wood  till  they  acquire  that  reddish  color  so  much  prized  in  ceitun  countries. 

BABBI'ITA  LAES,  discorered  in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  Mar.  20, 18S9,  by  Balleny,  io 
lat  69°  68'  B.,  long.  131"  8'  east.   See  AntaBctio  Ocean. 

SAO,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  central  Iowa,  watered  by  the  Raccoon  and  Boycr  creeks;  about 
575  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  8,774—7,138  of  American  Urth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil 
is  fertile.   The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  Co.  seat.  Sac  City. 

SAC'CEAEIO  ACID  (SHO.CiiHsOm)  is  a  product  ct  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  under 
certain  conditions,  on  grape  and  cane  sugar,  or  on  starch,  gum,  and  Ugnlue.  It  occurs 
as  a  colorless,  inodorous,  de1i(iuescent,  gummy,  uncrystaUizable  mass,  which  is  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  siifflciently  powerful  to  dissolve  iron  and  zinc,  witli  estricatiou 
of  hyckogen.  It  has  a  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  bibaiiic 
acid. 

BACGHABOK'EIEBj  an  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  liquids, 
especially  brewers'  and  disUllers'  worts.  In  principle  it  resembles  the  hydrometer,  used 
for  ascertaining  tlie  strength  of  alcoholic  liquids.  It  conslitB  of  a  hollow  sphere  or  oval 
of  thin  brass,  witli  a  graduated  stem  and  a  hook  so  placed  opposite  each  other  tuat, 
when  placed  in  water,  it  floats,  and  the  graduated  stem  stands  upright  on  the  top,  ami 
the  hook  is  below,  for  tlie  purpose  of  appending  weights.  The  degree  to  which  ths 
stem  sinks  gives  the  means  of  calculating,  by  tables  prepared  on  [mipose,  the  ]Hoportiott 
of  saccharine  matter  present  in  the  liquid. 

SAC'CHABinC.   See  Suoab-cans. 

SACCHI'NT,  Antonio  Maria  Gasparo,  1734r-86;  b.  near  Naples,  Italy;  educated 
in  music  at  the  San  Onofrio  conservatory,  Naples,  and  by  Durante.  His  first  and  mosf 
successful  opera  w.ls  Semiramids,  produced  in  1763.  In  all  he  composed  about  50 
operas,  most  of  which  were  brought  out  in  Italy,  but  some  in  Germawr,  London,  aud 
Inuis.   Among  the  best  were  Ale$sandi'0  neW  Indie,  Tamberiiim,  and  (Sfdipe  d  Golone. 

SACCDMY'D^,  a  family  of  rodents  comprising  the  pouched  rats  and  gophers  of 
North  America,  having  large  external  cheek-pouches.  Some  of  them  have  the  fore-feet 
greatl;^  developed  and  adapted  for  burrowing.  Others,  called  kangaroo  rats,  have  very 
long  hind  lep,  while  the  fore  legs  are  not  specially  developed.  There  is  some  confusloa 
in  the  classification,  as  the  kangaroo  rats  {dipodomys)  more  resemble  the  jerboas  of 
Africa  (family  dipodidte).  The  term  gopher  having  been  applied  to  various  burrowing 
animals  with  generic  and  family  differences,  lias  led  to  the  confusion. 

AACCOTOO.  SeeSoKora 

SACHETEBEL,  TlEiniT,  D.D.,  was  b.  in  the  year  1673,  at  Marlborough,  where  his 
father  was  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  "noted  for  his  attachment  to  the  hish 
church  principles,  which  were  afterward  embraced  by  his  son.  The  youth  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  occupied  chambers  along  with  the  celebrated  Addison,  who  then  and  formanv 

J'^cnrs  afterward  seems  to  have  entertained  for  him  a  warm  r^rd.  He  obtained  a  fef- 
owship  in  bis  college,  and  took  successively  the  degrees  of  m.a.  (1696),  of  b.d.  (1707), 
and  of  D.D.  (1708).  In  1705,  he  became  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  and  in 
1709,  he  delivered  the  two  sermons — one  at  tlie  assizes  at  Derby,  the  other  on  Nov.  5, 
at  St.  Paul's — which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  liistory  of  his  country.  The  rancor 
with  which  he  attacked  in  these  sermons  the  principles  of  the  revolution  settlement, 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  decried  the  act  of  toleration,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  whig  government  of  the  hour,  and  led  to  his  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  His  trial  before  the  house  of  lords  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1710,  and  resulted  in  his  being  found  guilty,  and  suspended  from  preaching  for  tlirea 
years,  Uie  obnoxious  discourses  being  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hangman. 
Of  the  rage  of  factions  on  the  occasion,  the  fury  of  the  popular  excitement,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  high  church  party,  an  account  In  detail  will  be  found  in  any  history  of 
the  period.  Saclieverel  became  for  the  time  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  general  election  wliich  followed  was  fatal  to  the  government  which  had  prosecuted 
him.  When,  in  1713,  his  suspension  as  by  sentence  expired,  as  a  special  mark  of  honor 
he  was  appointed  hy  the  new  nouse  of  commons  to  preiich  before  them  the  sermon  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  restoration,  and  specially  thanked  on  the  occasion.  A  more  suti- 
stantial  token  of  favor  was  bis  presentation  to  tlie  rectory  <ji^  ^t.  .^Ji^^i^'i^fi^^Mm. 
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Subsequently— except  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  was  more  or  less  concerned 
in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts — he  disappeara  from  the  sphere  of  history.  He  is  said, 
in  his  later  years,  to  have  sought  the  excitement  which  may  iu  some  sort  have  become 
necessary  to  him,  in  a  series  of  paltry  and  undignified  squabbles  with  his  parishioners. 
Kor  in  this  is  there  anything  improbable.  His  character  was  essentially  a  weak,  vain, 
and  shallow  one,  and  be  remains  notable  merely  as  one  of  those  men,  iatrinsically  insig- 
nificant, who  have  had  a  spurious  notoriety  and  importance  thrust  upon  them  the 
accideui'  of  foolish  activity  In  a  special  concurrence  of  drcnmstances.  Sec  Biuton's 
Iteten  of  Queen  Anm  (188U). 

8&CBS,  Hans,  the  most  prolific  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  Gennan 

poel  of  his  time,  was  b.  on  Nov.  S,  1494,  at  NQmberg,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor. 
While  at  school  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  but  at  no  time  of  hie  life  could  he  be 
culled  a  scholar  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  although  he  was  certainly  a  well  and 
widely-informed  man.  About  the  age  of  15.  be  was  sent  to  learn  the  craft  of  shoemak- 
ing;  his  love  of  verse,  however,  also  led  him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Leonhard  Nunnen- 
beck,  weaver  and  mntUrsinger  In  hi^  native  town.  On  finishing  liis  apprenticeship, 
Saclis,  as  was  the  custom  of  craftsmen  In  those  days,  made  a  sort  of  tour  or  pilgrimage 
through  Germany,  frequenting  assiduously  the  verse-making  schools  or  corporations 
organized  by  the  trade-guilds  in  the  different  cities,  the  members  of  which,  known  as 
inei$ler»ingers,  bad,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  older  minnesingers,  or  minstrels  of 
cbivalrj',  become  the  chief  representatives  of  German  poetry.  On  his  return  to  NDm- 
bei^,  he  commenced  business  as  a  Khoemnker,  prospered  in  his  calling;  and  after  a  long, 
cheerful,  and  happy  life,  died  on  Jan.  25,  1576,  at  the  age  of  82.  Sachs  was  twice  mar- 
ried—first  to  Euncgunda  Kreutzer,  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  two  daughters:  and 
afterward,  iu  bis  66th  year,  to  Barbara  Harscher.  His  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  St. 
John's  churchyard,  Nttrnberg.  Sachs's  career  as  an  author  is  divided  into  two  periods. 
In  the  first,  he  shows  an  interest  mainly  in  the  occurrences  that  were  then  agitating 
Germany.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  reformation  of  Lutlier,  whose  praises  be  celebrated 
(1523)  in  an  allegorical  tale  entitled  Vie  WiUenbermaeh  Naehtigal,  while  his  poetical  fly- 
sheets  (of  which  about  200  are  known)  furthered  in  no  small  measure  the  Protestant 
cause.  In  the  second  period,  bis  poetical  activity  was  turned  more  to  the  delineatiou  of 
common  life  and  numners.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  by  its  heartiness,  good  sense, 
homely  genuine  morality,  and  freshness;  its  clear  and  heallb^  bumor,  and  its  akiilfol 
manipulation  of  material.  It  is,  on  the  other  Iiand,  deficient  in  high  imagination  and. 
brilliant  fancy,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  drj',  prosaic,  insipid  verse.  Bacbs's  best 
productions  are  his  BchirSnke,  or  meny  tales,  the  humor  of  which  is  sometimes  unsur- 
passable; but  hia  serious  tales,  allegorical  and  spiritual  songs,  and  his  dramas,  also  show 
a  great  advance  on  hia  predecessors.  His  special  meUtergeaAnge,  on  the  other  liand,  are 
oriittle  or  no  value.  Jlanuscript  copies  of  Sachs's  poems — some  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing— are  to  be  seen  in  the  libraries  at  Zwickau,  Dresden,  Ijeipsic,  and  elsewhere.  When, 
Sachs  had  reached  tiie  62d  year  of  his  career  as  a  poet,  be  took  stock  of  his  work,  and 
found  that  he  bad  written  84  vols.,  containing  upward  of  6,200  pieces,  among  which 
were  4,275  meistergesttnge.  208  comedies  and  tragedies,  about  1700  merry  tales,  secular 
and  religious  dialogues,  proverbs,  and  fables,  7  prose  dialogues,  and  73  songs,  secular 
and  devotional.  The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  published  nt  An^imrg  in  1558,  but 
the  best  is  tliat  of  Wilier  (5  folio  vols.  1570-79);  a  later  quarto  edition,  known  as  the 
Eemptener,  appeared  in  1612—1617,  and  was  republished  at  Augsburg  in  1712.  After 
the  middle  at  the  17th  c.,  when  a  deep  stupor  seized  the  Germim  mind,  and  It  coulct 
produce  nothing  bnt  endless  tomes  of  theology,  varied  by  an  occasional  hymn  of  more 
or  less  merit,  Sachs's,  with  all  his  poetic  brethren,  suffered  a  total  neglect,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  till  Goethe  wrote  his  pleasant  poem,  Hans  Sachs,  ^klArupff  einet 
alten  Hobschnitts  wrgteUend  HansSadu'spoetttelie  Sendung(\TJQ),  since  which  time  partial 
collections  of  Sachs's  works  have  frequently  appeared. 

SAGE,  a  large  bag  made  of  a  coarse  hempen  cloth  called  sacking  or  sackcloth.  Such 
bags  are  used  for  thS  conveyance  of  com.  Hour,  and  other  bulky  articles.  A  corn-sack 
is  usually  made  to  contain  tour  bushels,  hence  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  measure 
of  quantity,  two  sacks  being  equal  to  one  quarter  of  com. 

8A0K.  A  name  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  occurring  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  as  denoting  a  kind  of  wine.  The  exact  nature  of  this  famoua 
wine,  the  fevorite  beverage  of  Falstaff ,  and  the  origin  of  the  name,  have  been  much  dis- 
cu£Hed.  Sack  or  seek  seems  to  be  simply  an  Ens^fsh  disguise  of  the  Spanish  aeeo  (Fr. 
»ee),  applied  to  wines  of  the  sherry  genus,  as  dlstiDgulshedfrom  the  sweet  wines;  a  term 
which  we  now  translate  by  "  dry." 

SACK'BTTT  (Fr.  lagvebuU),  the  name  under  which  the  trombone  (q.T.)  was  known  on 
Its  first  introduction  to  England. 

SACKETT.  Delos  B.,  b.  K.  Y. ;  graduate  of  West  Point  1845;  served  in  ihe  Mexi- 
can war  with  the  3d  dragoons  at  Palo  Alto  and  Heaaca  de  la  Palma ;  brevetted  capt. ; 
rose  through  successive  grades  to  col.  and  inspector-^n.,  1861.  In  the  war  of  the 
re1>eIlion  be  served  on  the  staffs  of  McCleUan  and  Burnside  through  the  principal  battles 
in  M^land.  and  on  the  peninsula  including  Frederlcluburg,  &ad  was  orevetted  ma].- 
gen.  U.a  army,  1865. 
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8A0KETTS  HASBOS,  a  Tilla£[C  ana  port  in  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  b.  shore  of  Hluck 
river  bay,  8  m.  e.  of  lake  Ontario,  170  m.  w.n.w.  of  Albany,  having  a  navy-yard,  V^r- 
racks,  mills,  etc.  In  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  an  importaat  port,  where  the  fi'iguto  Siii.e- 
rior,  of  66  guns,  was  built  in  80  daye,  and  the  Madiaoii  in  45  days,  from  timber  standing 
in  the  forest.  A  man  of-war  of  8,200  tons,  begun  before  the  treaty  of  disannainent,  1 1 
still  upon  the  stocks.  The  town  has  declined  since  the  war,  and  has  now  a  populatiun 
of  but  (1875)  734. 

SACKVILLE,  George  Gekhain,  Viscount.  1716-85;  b.  England;  son  of  tho  first 
duke  of  Dorset.  He  entered  the  army,  was  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  was  appointed 
lieut.gea. ;  led  the  allied  cavalry  at  Mibden  1759,  and  for  hia  failui-e  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  charge  the  French  cavalry,  waa  courumartialed. 
As  lord  George  Germain,  he  was  colonial  secretary  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

SACKVILIE,  TnoMAS,  Earl  of  Dorset,  an  English  poet  and  statesman,  was  b.  at 
Buckhtirst,  Sussex,  in  1586.  He  was  the  onlv  son  of  sir  Richard  Sockvillc;  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  a  nigh  reputation  as  a  poet  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  afterward  became  a  student  of  the  inner  temple.  While  a  member 
of  this  society,  he  wrote,  along  with  Thomas  Norton,  a  blanV-verse  tragedy,  called 
Fhrex  and  Porrex  (afterward  cafied  Gurbodue).  which  was  performed  before  gueen  Eliza- 
beth at  Whitehall  in  1561-63.  This  work,  the  plot  of  which  is  founded  on  a  British  legend, 
claims  particular  notice  as  the  earliest  tragedy  in  tlie  English  lan^age.  It  is  molded 
to  some  extent  on  the  cl.'iasic  drama,  the  incidents  bcin^  morahzcd  at  intervals  by  a 
chorus.  It  has  no  dramatic  life  or  energy,  but  the  style  is  pure  and  stately,  evincing 
eloquence  and  power  of  tho:;ght.  Sackville'a  other  productions  (firet  puljlished  in 
156{i)  are  the  Induction,  a  poeUcid  preface  to  tho  Mirror  for  Mofftstratea,  and  tlie  Com- 
fiaini  the  Dake  of  BaiMagham,  which  was  designed  to  conclude  the  work.  The 
iTidueiion  is  a  noble  poem,  uniting,  as  Hidlam  says,  "  the  school  of  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate  to  the  Fairy  Queen,"  and  almost  rivaling  the  latter  in  the  magnificence  and  dignity 
of  it.s  allegoric  pcntonitications.  Tho  influence  of  Dante  is  very  perceptible.  Sackvillo 
now  abandoned  literature,  and  after  traveling  in  France  and  Italy,  returned  to  ED";land, 
and  entered  public  life.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  in  1566,  he  was  created  lord 
Buckhurst,  became  a  favorite  with  ihe  queen,  v;ho  employed  him  in  foreign  diplomacy^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Burldgh,  succeeded  htm  in  his  ofifce  of  lord  high  treasurer  (equiva- 
lent to  [irime-miniater  in  those  days),  in  which  capacity  ho  showed  himself  not  inferior 
in  sagacity  and  fidelity  to  his  great  predecessor.  On  tne  accession  of  king  James,  liis 
patent  of  office  was  renewed  for  life;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  waa  created  earl  of 
Dorset.  Sackville  died  April  19,  1608,  and  was  buried  wim  ceremony  in  Wcstmiustcr 
abbey.  His  works  are  edited  by  the  rer.  Sackville  West,  in  Smith  s  Library  of  Oid 
Authors  (Load.  1859). 

BA'CO,  a  river  of  New  England,  U.S.,  rises  in  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, runs  south-easterly  through  the  south-western  portion  of  Maine,  through  Saco 
bay,  to  the  Atlantic  oeenn.  Its  course  of  160  m.  is  almost  n  continuous  succession  of 
falls,  the  last  beiug  but  4  m.  from  its  moutli,  affording  water-power  to  numerous 
factories. 

U'CO,  a  t  In  3£aine,  U.S.,  is  built  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Saco  river,  at  its  last  falls. 
4  m.  from  its  mouth,  14  m.  8.w.  of  Portland.  It  has  numerous  manufactories,  includ- 
ing S  cotton-mills,  which  produce  7,000,000  yards  annudly,  4  saw-mills,  and  Several 
ship-yards.    Pop.  '70,  5,755. 

SACO  (anie),  a  city  in  York  co.,  b,w,  Maine,  taken  from  BidOeford  with  the  name 
of  Pepperellboro,  in  1763;  on  Ihe  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  the  Eastern  rallroatj;  pop.  '80,  6,898.  It  is  connected  with  Biddeford  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  river  by  4  bridges.  Tlie  river  is  open  to  vessels  of  9  ft.  draught  for  9  months  in 
the  year.  It  has  several  hotels,  and  surroundings  of  great  natural  brouty,  the  fashiona- 
ble watering-place  of  Old  Orchard  Beach  being  within  8i  m.  easy  drive.  It  has  a  brisk 
coasting  trade,  and  its  industries  comprise  tiie  manufacture  of  cotton  mnchinerj'.  boots 
and  shoes,  belting,  brushes,  loom  liamess,  etc  The  York  Hanufttcturing  company's 
cotton-mills  employ  1000  operatives.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  beau^uUy  shaded 
common,  a  city  hall,  a  fire  department,  3  national  baoks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$300,000,  2  savings-banks  with  $1,500,000  deposits,  a  fire-insurance  company,  and  an 
athenicum  with  a  library  of  3,000  vols. 

8ACBAHENT  (Lat.  snei-amentutn.  mp$t«rinm,  Gr.  mygterion),  the  name  given  bv  theo- 
lodcnl  writers  to  certain  religious  rites,  the  number  as  well  as  effects  of  which  are  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  between  various  bodies  of  Christians.  The  word  taeramen- 
tatn,  in  primitive  dssslcal  usage,  meant  either  the  oath  taken  by  soIcUers  on  their  first 
enrollment,  or  the  sum  of  money  deposited  by  suitors  on  entering  upon  a  cause,  snd  for- 
feiled  "to  sacred  uses"  by  the  unsuccessful  party;  and  the  corresponrling  classical 
Greek  word  mynUrion  meant  not  merely  the  secret  religious  ceremonies  practiced  in  the 
worship  of  certain  gods,  but  also  any  revealed  secret.  It  is  certain,  nevertlieles.'',  thnt 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  both  the  L'ltin  word  and  its  Greek  equiv- 
alent came  to  be  applied  specially  to  certain  rites  of  the  Christian  ceremonial,  ^n.d  di^cfly 
(or  as  is  commonly  held  by  Protestants,  exclusively)  to  thoeeigof  eitb^aP^^K^ 
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rucharist.  Of  the  catechetical  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusakm,  the  lectures  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are  called  "mystagogic  lectures."  For  our 
purposes,  ft  will  be  enough  to  state  coudaely  what  are  Qk  views  of  the  several  religious 
communities  on  this  much  controverted  subject,  which  formed  one  of  the  earliest 
grounds  of  division  between  the  Komun  church  and  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Roman  church  it  is  helc^  that  tliere  are  seven  sacraments,  viz. :  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  The 
spcciiil  teaching  of  Catholics  on  each  of  these  rites  n-ill  be  found  under  the  several  heads,- 
but  there  are  certain  ^nerol  piinciples  regarding  thein  all,  on  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Reformed  communities.  Catholics  define  a 
sacrament  to  be  a  visible  or  sensible  sign  permaneutly  instituted  by  Ood,  and  conveying 
real  interior  grace  to  the  recipient,  and  tbey  teach  that  all  sacraments  contain  within 
tliemselves,  as  instruments,  and,  when  they  are  received  with  proper  dispositions,  pro- 
duce such  grace  by  the  virtue  imparted  to  tliem  by  Qod,  and  not  merely  through  the 
faith  of  the  recipient;  although  they  hold  that  proper  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  as  sorrow  for  sin,  love  of  God,  pioua  n-solves,  etc.,  are  conditioos  iudiepeasa- 
ble  for  the  efficacy  of  the  sacramental  rite.  Bee  Opus  Operatch.  Tbey  divide  the 
sacraments  Into  twoclaases,  "sacraments  of  the  living,"  and  "sacraments  of  the  dead." 
The  first  class  comprises  tlie  eucharist,  confirmaUon,  holy  orders,  and  matrimony— idl 
which  sacraments  can  only  i>e  received  fruitfully  by  persons  in  a  state  of  grace  or  justi- 
fication. The  second  includes  baptism,  penance,  and  extreme  unction,  tlie  special  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  remit  sin,  and  which  therefore  can  "be  received  by  persons  in  a  state 
of  sin,  but  penitent  for  that  nin,  and  resolvt'd  to  amend  their  lives.  Of  three  of  the  sac- 
raments, viz..  baptism,  conflrmiUion,  and  holy  orders,  it  is  held  that  they  imprint  a 
"character,"  and  therefore  that  they  can  only  be  received  once.  The  ouerB  maybe 
repeatedly  received,  but  under  conditions  which  will  be  learned  under  each  separate 
head.  Two  tilings  iire  held  to  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  sacrament — ^viz.,  the 
"matter"  and  the  "  form."  By  the  former  is  meant  tlie  material  clement  or  ttie  physi- 
cal action  whereby  tluit  element  is  applied  to  the  recipient  of  tbc  sacrament;  as  water  in 
baptism,  oil  in  extreme  unction,  ana  in  both  the  act  of  wasliijig  or  of  anointing.  By 
the  latter  is  understood  the  form  of  words  employed  by  the  minister  iu  communicating 
to  the  recipient  the  external  rile  in  which  the  sacnimentat  act  consists.  The  minister  of 
a  sacrament  is  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  divinely  authorized  to  impart  it.  The 
minister  is  different  for  different  sacraments,  as  will  be  found  under  each  separate  head. 

The  reformed  churches  have  for  the  most  part  discarded  these  views.  By  Uie 
majority  of  them  the  sacraments  arc  held  to  be  merely  ceremonial  observances,  partly- 
designed  as  a  solemn  act,  by  which  each  individual  is  sdmitted  to  membership,  or 
desires  to  make  solemn  profession  thereof;  partly  intended  to  stimulate  the  faith  and 
excite  the  fervor  and  the  pious  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  to  which  dispositions  alone 
all  the  interior  effects  are  to  be  ascribed.  As  to  the  number  of  rites  called  bv  the  name, 
ahnost  all  Protestants  agree  in  restricting  it  to  two — viz.,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; although  some  of  the  rites  which  Catholics  regard  as  sacramental  are  retained  by 
soma  of  the  Protestant  communities  as  religious  observances.  In  the  English  church, 
however,  there  has  always  been  a  school  in  which  opinion  tending  toward  the  Catholic 
view  has  prevailed.  Not  only  lias  this  school  ascribed  to  the  two  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper  (q.v.)  the  power  of  producing  an  interior  grace  (which  in 
the  former  is  called  regeneration);  but  many  of  them  have  been  willing  to  call  the  other 
rites,  especially  confirmation,  penance,  and  holy  orders,  by  the  name  of  £w;rament, 
altliougli  of  a  secondary  character,  and  not  "  generally  necessary  to  salvation."  See 
TxtACTASiAiTiBM.  The  controversy  on  these  qaeltioiiB  has  been  In  recent  times  the  sub- 
ject of  more  than  one  proceeding  in  the  eccleuastical  courts  and  in  the  privy  council. 

SAOBAKEKTABIAV,  the  name  given  in  the  16th  c.  to  the  party  among  the  reform- 
ers who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  tlie  eucharist.  Luther  (q.v.)  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  prei<ence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  along  with  the  bread 
and  wine  (see  XjORD's  StJPPER;  Real  Prksence).  The  first  of  hia  followers  who  called 
»his  doctrine  in  question  was  Andrew  Oarlstadt;  and  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  his 
leader,  Carlstodt  had  many  followers,  the  most  active  of  whom  were  Capito  and  Buccr. 
The  party  tiecame  so  considerable,  that  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg  they  claimed  to  present 
a  special  confession  distinct  from  that  put  forward  by  the  general  body.  The  sacramen- 
■tanau  confession  is  known  In  history  by  the  name  of  the  tetrapoHtan  confession — so 
called  from  the  four  cities,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  Memmingen  The  tetra- 
poHtan confessioQ  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  presence,  and  although  it  admits 
a  Kpiritual  presence  of  Christ  which  the  devout  eoul  can  feel  and  enjoy,  it  excludes  all 
idea  of  a  physical  presence  of  Christ's  body.  Simultaneously  with  this  German  move- 
ment, yet  independent  of  it,  was  that  of  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwincli,  whose  doctrine  on 
the  eucharist  was  identical  with  that  of  Carlstadt,  and  who  himstHf  presented  a  private 
confe-«5ion  of  faith  to  the  Augsburg  diet,  in  which  this  doctrine  Is  embodied.  The  four 
cities  named  above  continued  for  many  years  to  adhere  to  this  confession  presented  to 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  their  name;  but  eventually  they  accepted  the  stMsalled  confes- 
Binn  of  Augsburg,  and  were  merged  in  the  general  body  of  Lutherans.  On  the  contrary, 
the  article  of  Zwingli  upon  the  eucharist  was  in  substance  embodied  iu  the  confesdoD  of 
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UCKUnKTO,  a  large  river  In  California,  which,  with  the  San  Joaquin,  drains  the 
cjeRt  central  valley.  It  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  Sierra  Nevadn, 
By  north  and  Bouth  forks,  where,  during  its  south-westerly  course  of  200  m..  it  is  called 
Htt  rim  and  Upper  Bacrainento;  thence  it  flows  nearly  due  s.,  receiving  numerous 
branches  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  e..  and  the  coast-ranee  of  mountaius  on  the  w.. 
until  it  unites  with  the  river  San  Joaquin,  and  flows  westerfy  through  Sao  Pablo  and 
San  Francisco  bays  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  navigable  to  Sacramento,  60  m.  from 
San  Pablo  bay,  and  for  amatl  vessels  150  m.  further,  its  entire  length  being  about  600 
miles. 

SACRA3[GNT0,  a  co.  in  n.  central  California,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  drained  by  the  Cosumne,  the  American,  and  the  8an  Joaquin  rivers,  trav 
ersed  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  about  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  M,8W— 21,897  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  without  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  barley,  wool,  hay,  fruit,  and  hops.  Gold  is  found.  Co,  seat, 
Sacramento. 

SACBAMEK'TO,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  California,  is  built  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  nver,  125  m.  from  the  sea,  lat.  88°  88'  n.,  long.  121°  20' west  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  on  a  level  plain,  only  80  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
stores  and  shops  are  built  of  brick,  the  dwellings  of  wood,  with  shade-trees  and  gardens. 
The  principal  public  buildings  arethe  state  capitol,  cusiom-house,  and  post-office.  The 
chief  trade  is  furnishing  supplies  to  the  mining  districts,  with  which  it  has  daily  com- 
munication by  steamers  and  stages.  Sacramento  was  settled  In  188»  by  capt.  Sutter,  a 
Swiss,  who  built  a  fort.  In  ISvi  the  first  town-lots  were  sold,  and  the  first  house  built 
in  1849.  In  1858  the  town  was  inundated  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  in  the  streets,  which 
have  been  raised  and  protected  by  embankments.  In  1854  it  became  the  state  capita!, 
and  in  1870  had  a  population  of  16,283. 

SACRA3IEXT0  (nnU),  ciipital  of  Cahfomia  and  of  Sacramento co. ;  at  the  junction  of 
the  American  and  Sacninicnlo  livers,  about  75  m.  n.e,  of  San  Francisco  in  an  air  line, 
and  by  water  120  m. ;  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  California  Pacific,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
Central  Pacific  railroads;  pop.  '60,  21,240;  exceeded  by  only  two  cities  of  the  state, 
San  Frpncisco  and  Oakland.  It  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  Son  Francisco.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  very  low,  and  in  former  years  it  suffered  greatly  from  inunda- 
tions,, but  the  business  section  is  now  raised  several  feet  above  the  original  level,  and  the 
rest  of  the  city  protected  by  a  levee  constructed  in  1S63  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The 
climate  is  semi-tropical,  and  there  are  many  gardens  nolcd  for  the  beauty  And  variety  of 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  of  which  some  are  always  in  bloom  and  many  are  of  species 
unknown  in  the  east.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  designated  by  numbers  and 
letters.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  slate  capital,  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  erected  in  1861  at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000,  and  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  park  of  about  50  acres;  the  governor's  residence,  masonic  and  other 
society  halls,  the  Sacramento  libnin',  the  hall  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  a  convent, 
hospitals,  and  a  theater.  The  city  has  been  visited  by  two  destructive  fires,  one  in  1853, 
which  destroyed  over  600  buildings,  and  the  dcmage  from  which  was  estimated  at  $5,000- 
000;  the  other,  two  years  later,  with  an  estimated  damage  of  $650,000.  Sacramento  is 
favorably  situated  foi  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  has  a  very  large  tmde 
with  the  mining  and  agricultural  districts,  supplying  them  with  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries, and  receiving  ana  shipping  their  products.  Here  are  several  refining  and  smelting 
works,  flouring  mills,  breweries,  nnd  mrnufuctures  of  furniture,  liquors,  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  etc.  The  machine,  car,  and  repair  shops  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  are  very  extensive,  employing  nearly  iSOO  men.  There  are  19 
schools,  14  churches,  a  high  school,  normal  school,  and  college  for  women,  several 
banks,  and  3  daily  papers.    The  Chinese  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  2,000. 

aACBA'BinK,  a  sacred  apartment  in  Roman  houses. 

SACKED  HEABT  of  7EBDS,  Feast  of.  a  modern  festival  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
church.  Its  origin  is  traced  tea  vision  which  is  recorded  of  a  French  nun,  of  Iheordcr 
of  the  Visitation,  named  Mary  Margaret  Alacoque,  who  lived  at  Paray  la  Monialc,  in 
Burgundy,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  Tliis  devotion  was  gradually  pr^- 
gatea  In  France,  and  at  length  was  approved  l>y  Pope  Clement  XII.  In  1783  and  1786, 
and  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1766.  The  festival  is  held  on  ihe  Friday  after  the  octave  of 
Corpus  Ohristi.  During  recent  years  a  fresh  Impulse  has  been  given  to  the  devotion, 
and  in  1878  numerous  bodies  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Paray  la  Monlale;  and  several 
dioceses  and' countries  were  dedicated  to  the  sacred  heart  by  special  and  solemn  cere- 
monial.  The  confraternities  nf  the  sacred  heart  are  very  numerous. 

SACKED  HEART,  LADIES  op  the,  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
founded  in  Paris  in  1800  by  Joseph  Desir€  Vann,  Madeleine  Berat,  and  Octavie  Bailly. 
The  object  of  Ihe  order  was  the  education  nf  young  ladles  of  tiie  higher  classes.  The 
constitution  was  approved  by  Leo  XII.  in  1830;  a  house  was  opened  in  Rome  and 
branches  eBtabllshed  in  many  cities.  The  first  house  In  the  United  States  was  established 
by  bishop  Dubouig  In  1817,  near  St.  Louis.   They  have  now  about  20  houses  in  this 
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8AGBED  KUSIC.  Music  has,  from  very  early  times,  been  connected  with  religious 
rites.  It  entered  into  the  worship  of  tlie  Jews,  and  lx>th  sacred  and  profane  history  tell 
us  that,  in  the  primitive  Cbristiaa  church,  the  service  consisted  portly  of  mu^  Little 

is  known  reganliag  the  kind  of  music  used  by  the  early  Christian  converts;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  hecn  partly  Greek,  with  an  intermixture  of  Hebrew  melody.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Ignatius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  the  Psalms  of  David  were  rang 
antiphonallif,  as  practiced  to  the  preaent  day — t.e.,  by  two  choirs  responding  to  caxM 
other,  which  iiad  doubtless  been  formerlv  the  practice  among  the  Jews.  At  first  Ums 
whole  congreeatloo,  clergy  and  laity.  Joined  in  the  psalm;  but  difflcultiea  and  abuaes 
having  arliwn  irom  the  growing  neglect  of  musical  culture,  Uie  council  of  Idodicea,  in 
868,  found  it  necessary,  for  the  securing  of  decency  and  order  in  worship,  to  prohibit 
the  laity  from  singing  in  church  except  in  certain  chants  of  a  very  simple  and  popular 
character.  From  that  period  down  to  the  reformation,  the  music  of  the  church  was 
almost  entirely  surrendered  to  the  clergy  and  trained  musicians.    See  Psaucodt. 

The  first  name  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  music  of  the  western  church  is 
Bt.  Ambrose,  (q.v.),  whose  musical  service  (see  Ahbrobian  Chakt)  was  reformed  by 
pope  Gregory  (see  Gkeooriak  Chast).  The  use  of  the  organ  in  churches  dates  from 
about  the  0th  c,  and  some  centuries  later  counterpoint (q.vj  was  introduced  toalimlted 
extent  into  the  music  of  the  church.  Among  the  corruptions  which  followed  it,  some 
are  of  a  nature  the  very  mention  of  which  startles  us.  Not  merely  were  popular  melodies 
of  a  secular  nature  often  taken  and  worked  up  into  church  music,  but  the  secular  words 
were  actually  tnmsplanted  into  the  religious  compositions,  being  habitually  given  out  by 
the  tenor  voice,  while  the  actual  solemn  words  of  the  church  service  were  being  sung  by 
soprano,  alto,  and  bass.  Papal  bulla  having  sought  in,  vain  to  combat  this  abuse.  It  was 
brought  under  the  cognizance  first  of  tiie  coundl  of  Basd,  and  then  that  of  TrenL  The 
council  of  Trent  prohibited  the  performance  of  any  mass  or  motett  of  which  prolhiie 
words  formed  a  part,  and  also  of  music  founded  on  secular  themes.  Somecompositions 
of  Palestrina  were  singled  out  for  praise,  and  their  author  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
remodeling  this  part  of  religious  worship.  He  composed  three  masses  on  the  reformed 
principle,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Mitsa  Papa  MareeUi  (so  called  as  being  a  trib- 
ute of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  pontifT).  may  be  looked  on  as  having  saved 
music  to  the  church,  by  establisliing  a  type  far  higher  than  anything  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  still  revered  by  all  lovers  of  music  The  matt  (including  the  offertory  and 
graduali  has  always  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  sacred  vocal  mudc  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  affords  large  scope  for  the  display  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  musical  composition. 

Various  new  types  of  music  sprang  up  in  the  different  Protestant  churches  after 
the  reformation.  The  solemn  and  measured  (Atyrale  (q.v.).  or  melody  to  which  psalms 
or  hymns  are  sung  in  unison,  though  generally  associated  with  the  Lutheran  church  of 
Germany,  was  in  reality  handed  down  from  a  very  early  period.  Psalmody  in  its 
modem  sense  may  be  conridered  to  luive  originated  in  the  i6ta  c.,  when  Clement  Ifarot, 
the  court  poet  of  Francis  I.,  translated  flfty-twoof  the  Psalms  into  French  verse.  Psalm- 
singing  was  at  first  a  fashionable  amusement  of  the  gay  courtiers  of  f^ncls;  but,  beln^ 
taken  up  by  the  reformers,  was  soon  discountenanced  by  the  Boman  Coolies,  ana 
looked  on  as  a  badge  of  Protestantism.    See  Psalmodt. 

In  the  full  choral  service  of  the  church  of  England,  as  performed  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches,  the  greater  part  of  the  prayers  and  the  litany  are  intoned  or  read  in 
monotone  (see  Istosinq),  tlie  monotone  being  occasionally  varied  by  liarmony  at  the 
close.  The  Psalms  and  Oloria  Patri  are  chanted  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ, 
as  also  are  the  various  canticles;  the  latter,  however,  particulariy  the  7*0  I>mm,  b^ng 
often  sung  to  ihythmical  music  of  a  more  elaborate  kind,  called  aervicM.  The  form 
of  the  Anglican  chant  now  used  for  the  Psalms  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Tallis. 
In  the  single  chant  each  verse  is  sung  to  the  same  music;  iu  the  double  chitnt,  the  whole 
occupies  two  verses.  The  antiphonnl  chanting,  with  the  Anglican  double  chant,  has 
sometimes  been  objected  to  as  repugnant  to  the  proper  expression  nf  tiic  words,  as 
coupling  verses  between  which  there  is  a  full  stop  in  the  sense,  and  as  placing  a  full 
stop  wlun  the  sense  runs  on ;  and  am<mg  the  hi^  church  party  there  hns  been  a  dis- 
poution  to  recur  to  the  Qregoriui  diants,  whose  indefinite  musical  expression,  absence 
of  rhythm,  and  uncertain  accent,  give  them  a  power  of  bending  to  the  requirements  of 
the  words.  Tlie  Gregorian  chant  has,  however,  not  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into 
the  service  of  any  of  the  English  cathedrals.  The  anthem  forms  a  part  of  the  complete 
musical  service.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  motett  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Lutheran  churchra;  a  sacred  cantata,  in  which  the  words  are  taken  from  tlie 
Psalms  or  other  portions  of  Scripture;  and  tha  music  is  for  solo,  ports,  or  chcHus,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three. 

In  the  Prrabyterian  churches  of  Scotlimd,  psalmody,  until  recently,  formed  almost 
the  entire  music;  but  hymns  also  are  now  in  general  use.  Hymns  pt'edominale  among 
the  English  dissenters.  Some  yenrs  ago,  church  music  in  ScotlHiirl  Imd  fallen  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation;  but  efforts  have  lately  been  miidc,  with  some  success,  to 
raise  its  character.  Even  organs,  which  were  proacribed  hy  the  early  ScoUi^  reform- 
ers, nnd  have  ever  since  been  in  disfavor,  have  begun  to  be  iutroduocd,  and  chanting 
h^  been  admitted  into  some  Presbytci'tau  churches.       .  I 
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Of  lacred  musical  compositions  not  intended  to  form  iMUt  of  tlie  service  of  the  church, 
the  most  important  is  the  oratorio  (q.v,),  a  compoaition  either  entirely  dramatic,  or  com- 
bining the  druma  and  epic,  where  the  text  is  illuiitrative  of  some  reli^ous  subject,  and 
the  music  consitits  of  recitatives,  airs,  part-sougs,  and  choruses,  accompimied  by  oichee- 
tia  aud  organ. 

SAGBinCE,  one  of  the  most  importaot  elements  of  divine  worship,  common  to  all 

nations  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  traced  bv  some  to  a  primeval  revelation.  The  powers 
of  nature,  palpable  in  tlieir  effecta  for  good,  and  evil,  could  not  but  inspire  man,  even  in 
his  rudest  stage,  with  gratitude  or  fear  toward  the  unseen  being  or  beings  by  whom  he 
conceived  them  to  he  actuated.  The  next  and  most  natural  step  was  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  these  feelings  by  a  token  which  bespoke  either  thankfulness  or  the  wish  of 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  The  supreme  numina  l>eing  conceived  merely  as 
superior  men  with  exaggerated  human  wants,  the  means  taken  to  gratify  them  were 
adaptel  to  this  concepuon.  The  best  and  fliat  fruits  of  the  soil,  the  finest  and  most 
immaculate  animals  of  the  flock,  were  offered  to  the  gods,  that  they  might  cither  par- 
take of  them  bodily  or  at  least  enjoy  the  sweet  smell  arising  from  the  altar  on  which 
they  were  burned  in  their  honor;  and  the  deity  was  supposed  emphatically  to  express 
its  i-eadlness  to  accept  the  offering  by  sending  down  the  lire  that  was  to  consume  the 
animal  prepared.  The  more  the  divine  favor  was  sought  for  some  special  purpose,  the 
costlier  and  more  precious  became  the  gift;  and  nothing  short  of  the  most  startling 
proofs  of  self-abnegation  seemed,  at  times,  to  satisfy  the  dovoUon  of  man  in  his  uncul- 
tivated state.  From  the  simple  and  child-like  notion  of  establishing  a  certain  kindly 
and  permanent  relation  between  the  invisible  powers  and  man,  by  the  yielding  up  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  a  certain  more  or  less  precious  portion  of  what  uie  former  had 
given  him,  there  grew  up  such  horrible  monstrosities  that,  in  honor  of  humanity,  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  cioubt  them  were  they  not  so  well  attested,  and  did  they  not,  to 
a  certain  extent,  still  prevail  in  our  own  da^s.  Method  and  system  took  in  hand  diat 
undeveloped  child-liUe  instinct  which  touclungly  offered  the  deity  a  flower,  a  blooming 
bough,  a  golden  fruit,  and  degraded  it  into  mysticism  and  superstition,  ending  at  last  in 
the  theory  that  the  divine  revenge  was  to  be  gratified,  the  aivlne  vanity  flattered,  and 
the  deity  made  as  generally  pleased  as  could  be  by  holocausts  of  liuman  beings,  friends 
or  foes — nay,  the  dearer  the  being  to  the  offerer  the  more  the  self-abnegation  must 
become  patent,  and  the  more  the  god  must  smile  upon  the  donor.  The  Moloch  wonthip 
~-the  mother  placing  her  babe  in  the  arms  of  the  monstrous  idol,  and  seeing  it  slowly 
.  burned  before  her  own  cyca-Hseems  well  nigU  to  exhanat  all  the  horrors  of  human 
ingrauity.  - 

Tununc  first  of  all  to  those  most  ancient  and  hallowed  records  of  humanity  con- 
tained in  tiie  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  custom  of  sacrifice  almost  on  its  first  pages, 
and  spoken  of  as  a  rite  already  established.  Sacrifice  is  the  cause  of  the  first  murder 
on  record.  Abraham  is  prevented  by  a  voice  from  heaven  from  carrying  out  the 
slauj^ter  of  Isaac,  into  which  he  had  oeen  "  tempted"  by  Jehovah;  all  the  patriarchs, 
in  fact,  sacrifice,  either  independently  or  in  ratification  of  a  covenant;  and  the 'exodus 
itself  was  brought  to  pass  under  the  pretense  of  the  people  having  to  offer  up  their 
wonted  sacrifice  in  the  desert. 

According  to  the  highest  ancient  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Chrbtian — of  whom 
we  will  only  mention  Mumooides  and  Ef^raem  ByriiB— the  Mosaic  sacriflces  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  divine  concession  to  the  sensud  nature  of  aq 
uncultivated  people,  full  of  Egyptian  reminiscences  on  the  one  hand,  and  surrounded 
by  Canaaniti^  modes  of  worship  on  the  other.  It  was.  as  Ephraem  Syrus  says,  only 
at  a  very  late  period  that  Moses,  by  the  command  of  God,  in  whose  eyes  the  rites  of 
priests  and  sacrifices  have  but  little  value,  prescribed  these  observances  to  his  people, 
on  account  of  their  weakness  and  hardness  of  heart — lest  the^  might  despise  a  "  naked" 
relish,  and  attach  themselves  to  false  gods,  whose  magnificent  and  dazzling  cultua 
Burrouiraed  them  on  all  sides.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  the  prophets  are  appealed 
to,  who  never  cease  to  inveigh  against  sacrifice  as  such.  when,  according  to  their  vie\v, 
the  people  were  educated  enougli  to  do  without  this  symbol  and  lo  worship  God  in  truth 
and  in  spirit.  (Compare  Jeremiah  vU.  23;  I.  Samuel  xv.  22;  Psalms  1.  8-10;  li.  18,  19; 
Isaiah  i.  11.  etc.)  But  the  institution,  being  deemed  necessary  for  the  time,  legislation 
had  to  circumscribe  it  rigorously,  so  as  to  make  it  as  little  hurtful  as  possible.  Cere- 
monies contrary  to  mora£  and  decency,  such  as  were  practiced  in  tlie  temples  of  Canaan, 
the  abominations  of  pliallic  rites,  the  sacrifices  of  virginity,  and,  finally,  the  offering 
up  of  human  beii^  were  punished  with  instant  death  by  the  Mosfdc  law. 

How  the  principal  modes  of  sacrificial  ofTerings,  such  as  they  had  nntnrally  developed 
nearly  alike  everywhere  throughout  antiquity,  and  as  they  had  obtained  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times  among  the  Hebrews,  were  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  adapted 
to  its  exalted  religious  character,  we  can  only  indicate  here  in  the  briefest  outlines. 
These  pre-Kosaic  sacrifices  were  chiefiy  of  tliree  kinds:  first,  the  "  propitiatory,"  i.e., 
an  offering  enjoyed  by  the  deity  in  any  form  that  would  be  grateful  to  him,  conciliate 
him,  procare  his  aid  and  lileasing  in  times  of  need  or  for  some  special  undertaking,  and 
Would  further  obtain  his  forgiveness,  if  something  had  l>een  done  n^wittindy  that 
might  have  offended  him.   Tliis  kind  of  sacrlflce,  whether  Jj^p^jj^  c^jQj!^wra^e.g., 
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harrest  sacrifice),  appears  to  have  been  ftilly  bumed  (Olah).  The  second  Idnd  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  sacrificial  meals,  in  which  both  the  dmuity,  the  priest,  the  man 
who  offered  tlie  sacrifice,  together  with  his  friends,  took  a  part  It  was  a  solemn  and 
joyous  oblation,  expressing  the  tlianka  of  the  individual  for  some  obtained  favor,  in 
which  he  wished  others  to  join.  Only  the  parts  supposed  to  be  tiie  choicest  were  burned 
upon  the  altur;  the  priests  received  some  other  parts,  and  the  rest  foi-med  the  grateful 
aacriflclal  repast  iSdntek  SMamim).  The  last  was  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  intended  as  an 
equivalent  for  some  deadly  crime,  which  either  was  not  punishable  by  the  existing  1«W8, 
or  which  had  been  committed  under  circumstances  that  would  not  have  warranted  cap- 
ital punishment.  From  the  notion  that  the  blood  of  the  murderer  was  necessary  for 
"the  cleanniiig  of  the  blood  that  Is  shed"  (cf.  Numb.  sxxv.  83)  sprang  that  other,  it 
would  appear,  that  there  was  expiatory  power  in  the  blood  Itself;  and  that  further,  the 
blood  of^  an  animal  was  a  fitting  representative  of,  aud  equivalent  for  tbat  of  tbe  human 
criminal,  who  had  only  to  transfer,  as  it  were,  his  sin  to  the  animal  by  placing  bis 
hand  upon  its  head,  and  perhaps  using  a  formula  to  that  effect  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  was  not  deemed  fit  for  the  altar,  and  was  probably  burned  at  some  otiier  place 
{Chattaih,  Agham).  The  Mosaic  legislation,  finding  such  general  elements  rea^,  pro- 
ceeded eclectically.  They  were  partly  embodied  with  considerable  alterations,  ana  partly 
rejected  unconditionally.  The  aothropopathic  idea  of  the  "agreeable  smell,"  as  well 
as  the  notion  of  the  expiatory  power  of  the  blood,  were  retamw — the  latter,  however, 
with  this  modification,  that  the  poor  were  allowed  to  use  flour  iustcnd  of  meat  for  their 
sin-offerings.  But  the  principal  alterations  introduoed  were  the  abolition  of  all  poly- 
theistic rites  from  tiic  sacrificial  service,  of  all  the  immoral,  obscene,  and  horrible  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  heathen  practice,  and  finally,  the  totally  different  definition 
and  limits  given  to  tbe  "  sin-offering."  While  formerly  everything  could  be  expiated 
by  a  sacrifice,  hencefortli  only  unpremeditated  sin  could  by  this  means  be  effaced;  while 
there  was  no  expiation  for  any  premeditated  crime;  the  law  simply  took  its  course  in 
that  case.*  Further,  many  things  till  then  permitted  were  prohibited,  and  thus  fell 
under  the  denomination  of  "sin,  and  certain  purifications— beneficial  in  themselves — 
were  connected  witli  the  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  their  practice  thus  strongly  enforced. 
This  extension  of  the  notion  of  "  sin-offering"  rendered  a  subdl'^sion  of  it  necessaiv; 
the  more  venial,  or  mther  unconscious  tran^ressicms,  were  treated  differently  from  the 
less  pardonable  ones  in  the  ritual. 

Wiile  Slosaism  thus  seemed,  in  its  adoption  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  to  make  one  of 
the  most  important  concessions  to  heathenism,  this  very  rite  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
calculated  to  atlrart  tlie  early  Hebrews  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  wean  them  from  the  hombie  practices  connected  with  it  among  the  Canaanites.  But 
more:  during  the  primary  stages  of  tiie  people's  existence  it  served,  br  inculcating 
obeenranccs  which  were  at  once  hygienic  ana  symbolic  of  purity  and  holiness,  as  a 
powerful  means  of  education  and  culture.  In  order,  however,  that  these  beneficial  con- 
sequences premeditated  by  tbe  law-^ver  should  not  be  frustrated,  it  was  necessary  above 
all  things  to  keep  the  strictest  possible  supervision  over  it;  and  this  was  best  established 
by  the  leeal  trnnsfer  of  the  whole  sacrificial  sei-vice  to  one  single  spot  of  tbe  land,  finally, 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  heights"  and  their  "  heathen  abominations"  were  thus 
theoretically  abolished,  and  the  sacrifice  that  only  at  one  central  point  could  in  reality  be 
said  to  be  offered  up  for  the  "  whole  community  of  Iwael,"  went  far,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  awaken  and  to  strengthen  a  commoD  epMt  of  nationality  and  patriotism, 
which  was  further  aided  by  the  periodical  pilgrimages.  For  the  details  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  we  must  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  generally. 

As  to  the  different  opinions  held  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities  re^rding  sacri- 
fice when  offered  up  in  expiation  of  a  sin,  either  by  the  people  or  by  individuals,  sufllce 
it  here  to  mention  that  they  are  divided  between  the  various  notions  of  the  offering 
being  either  a  present  to  the  offended  deity,  a  civil  punishment  ^mulcta).  or,  finally,  a 
kincTof  substitute  for  the  sinners  themselves.  Hie  latter  ia  the  view  held  by  many  of 
the  rabbinical  writers  as  well  as  church  Others.  The  life  (Nephesli)  of  the  animal  or 
its  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  11)  was  distinctly  said  to  make  "the  atonement  for  the  soul." 
This  notion  of  a  represenlative  victim  is  one  that  belonged  to  the  whole  ancient  world, 
and  often  finds  its  expression  in  tbe  Old  Testament.  The  sacrifice  of  tbe  covenant  (Jcr. 
xxxiv.  18,  etc.).  tbe  scapeiroat  {Lev.  xvi.  31),  and  the  like,  are  so  many  embodiments  of 
this  idea,  which  by  Christian  divines  is  held  to  have  found  its  acme  and  final  fulfillment 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Ood  himself,  as  tbe  "Man  Christ,"  who  united  in  himself  tbe  pries^ 
the  offerer,  and  the  sacrifice.  In  fact,  the  whole  institution  of  sacrifices  is  throughout 
the  New  Testament  and  the  fathers  held  to  have  been  merely  typical  of  this  final  act, 
by  which  the  sin  of  man  was  expiated.   See  Atonement,  Mass. 

The  Jewish  sacrifices,  rejected  already  by  the  Essenes,  ceased  with  the  downfall  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  although  tbe  Samaritans,  who  claim  to  retain  exclusively  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  still  continue  this  rite  on  mount  Gerizim  on  the  Passover.  Tbe  ortho- 
dox Jews,  however,  include  in  the  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  the  visible  sanctmi7 

*  One  of  the  most  characteristic  exceptions,  howerer,  was  that  in  favor  of  those  who  had  denied 
the  po<t9easlon  of  some  pledged  article,  or  who  had  wilfully  cheated  or  robbed  their  neifirhbors.  If  tber 
were  eager  u>  Dwike  TOluntaiT  and  ampte  restitution,  "tbe  door  of  repentanfie  wa«  opeaed.  to  tbem/* 
and  they  wen  allowed  to  nuto public  expiation  llirough  saottteBw  Digitized  by  VJiOOQ  IC 
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on Zlon  also  that  of  the  restonttion  of  the  sacrifices  "  in  thetr  order  and  proper  rule," 
"  of  the  priests  to  their  service,  and  the  Leriteato  their  soDga  and  hymns,"  and  each  day, 
Sabbath  or  feast,  the  Bacrifice  incumbeot  upon  it  Is  mentioned  in  the  prayers;  and  on 
^t-days,  c5i])ecialTy  od  the  day  of  atonement,  the  diminution  of  bodily  substance  sup- 
pceed  to  arise  from  the  abetiaeuce,  the  "  the  fat  and  blood"  may,  it  is  supplicated,  be 
considered  by  God  us  tantamount  for  that  of  the  saeriflcial  animals  which,  through  their 
sins,  tlie  people  are  not  now  deemed  worthy  of  offering  up.  The  modem  (extreme) 
party  of  reformed  Jews,  however,  repudiate,  together  with  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Uie  Messiniiic  prophecies,  also  that  notion  of  the  sacrifices  ever  being  restored  a^in. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  touch  upon  the  saeriflcial  customs  among  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  same  feeling  of  dependence  upon  supreme,  invisible,  but  ever-present 
powers,  engendered,  as  we  »dd  at  me  Iwrinning,  even^where  nearly  the  same  expres- 
sions of  awe,  gratitude,  and  the  like.  The  gifts  proffered  differed,  according  to  the 
degree  of  culture,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  among  the  oiflereDt 
peoples.  No  less  was  the  significance  attached  to  the  gift  different  in  proportion  to  the 
mental  development  of  those  wbo  offered ;  at  one  time  considered  as  a  present,  to  be 
taken  and  sensually  enjoyec^  as  it  were,  by  the  Deity,  it  at  others  assumed  a  higher  and 
purely  symbolical  aspect,  as  an  expresniou  of  gratitude,  love,  repentance.  In  the  soma 
proportion,  tlie  ^fts  themselves  varied,  not  only  respecting  their  nature,  but  also  re- 
specting their  value.  While  Mongols  and  Tartars,  Lapps  and  Negroes,  most  of  the 
ancient  nomad  tribes  in  fact,  generally  sacrificed  the  milk  and  the  uneatable  parts  of  the 
animal  only,  its  bones,  liorns,  akin,  etc.,  the  Greeks  and  Komans  offered  not  unfrequent- 
ly  thousands  of  the  choicest,  most  immaculate  animals,  and  the  eacrificiul  vessels  were 
with  them,  as  with  the  Hebrews,  wrought  of  the  most  precious  metals.  Votive  offer- 
ings— arms,  spoil,  garments,  tools,  locks,  poems,  etc. — customary  in  the  belter  days  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  on  the  part  of  maidens  and  women — 
chiefly  the  custom  of  Babylon,  Phenicia,  Cyprus,  etc. — likewise  fall  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  sacriflce  in  its  vnder  sense.  Among  the  Indians,  Bactrians,  Hedes,  and  Per- 
sians, the  sacrifices  consisted  of  froits,  libaUons,  animals,  and  ihe  like,  and  were  of 
many  degreos  and  numbers.  Among  the  first-named,  the  study  of  the  Vedas  was 
reckoned  as  the  first  round  in  the  sacrificial  ladder.  With  the  Pereians  (see  Quebres, 
Parsees),  the  priests  at  the  Diirucs  sacriflce,  instituted  in  honor  of  Zerdusbt  the  law- 
^ver,  eat  small  unleavened  cakes,  and  drink  Hom-juicc,  which  is  to  represent  the  blood 
of  the  prophet.  They  also  have  sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  tiie  deceased.  The  Buddhists 
offer  flowers  and  first-fruits  only;  their  animal  sacrifices  are  represented  by  small  animal 
figures  kneaded  of  dough,  offered  up  on  certain  occasions.  Of  the  "classical"  peoples 
and  their  sacrificial  debauches,  which  followed  the  primeval  frugality  iu  their  offering 
no  less  than  in  their  lives,  we  need  not  speak  here,  save  as  far  as  tbcy,  too,  indulged  in 
the  rite  of  human  sacrifice  from  their  very  earliest  period  to  their  decadence.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  legendary  tales  of  the  daughters  of  Ereditheus,  and  of  Ipbigeoeia  in 
mythical  times,  the  sanctuary  <^  Zens  Laimystius  at  Halos  and  at  Lycisa,  in  Arcadia, 
the  offering  up  of  three  Persians  by  Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  are  tokens 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  generality  of  the  practice.  Among  the  Romans,  human 
sacrifices.'in  use  during  the  republic — either  enthusiastic  voluntary  deeds  of  patriotism, 
or  simply  a  kind  of  execution  in  punishment  of  a  deadly  sin — were  prohibited  in  later 
times  by  the  senate;  but  both  Augustus  and  Sexlus  Fompeius  committed  wholesale 
murders  by  way  of  political  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  That  this  abomination  of  slaughter- 
ing men  in  honor  of  God  at  stated  periods,  fiourished  to  an  awful  extent  among  our 
UOTthem  ancestors — Scandinavians  and  Germans,  as  well  as  among  Gauls  and  other 
Celts — need  hardly  be  added.  At  Upsala,  ereiy  ninUi  year,  a  great  sacriflce  of  ozj^a- 
tion  was  offered  up,  condsting  of  nine  human  beings  and  sixty-three  animals.  The 
Danes,  in  the  same  manner,  held  a  sacred  sacrifice  every  ninth  year,  of  ninety-nine  men, 
besides  horses,  dofi^,  cocks,  and  other  domestic  animals  (see  the  Eddas;  Aluller,  Bagen- 
hibUothek;  Pertz,  Son.  Germ.  Hist;  Script.  poMtm,  etc.).  The  German  tribes,  even  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  to  offer  up  their  prisoners  of  war,  as  of  yore, 
lust  as  the  Franks  brought  their  sacrifloea  both  to  their  ancient  gods  and  to  Christ  Anr 
Illness,  danger,  sickness— the  slightest  inducement,  in  fact— sufficed  to  move  the  Gauls 
toward  a  human  holocaust,  in  the  fashion  of  the  worshipers  of  Baal  and  Moloch.  At 
the  death  of  a  man,  all  his  possessions,  movable  and  immovable,  including  slaves,  clients, 
wives,  and  all,  were  offered  up  to  his  manes.  See  Suttee.  That  theancient  Mexicans, 
the  negroes,  and  other  wild  tribes,  were  liighly  proficient  in  this  sort  of  wholesale 
slaughter,  need  hardly  be  added:  the  king  of  Dahomey's  practices,  and  the  fruitless 
remonstrances  of  our  own  government,  are  a  too  well-known  illustration  of  the  firm  hold 
this  kind  of  murder  In  honor  of  the  Deity  has  of  the  human  mind.  In  concluMon,  miiy 
we  not  consider  the  cruelties  and  massacres  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  a  last  offspring  of  tliat  Moloch  or  Baal  worship  which 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  in  the  superstitious  mind,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian? 

8ACMLEQE  is  not  now  a  legal  but  is  a  popular  term  used  to  denote  the  breaking 
into  a  place  of  worship,  and  stealing  therefrom.  In  England,  whoever  breii':s  ana 
enters  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-liouse,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,  and  com- 
mits any  felony  therein,  or  whoever,  being  ia  such  places,  ^all  conunit  nnv  felony 
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therein,  and  break  out  of  the  same,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  not  leas  than  three  years,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
tvio  years,  with  bard  labor.  The  legal  offense  comes  generally  under  the  bead  of 
burglary  or  house-breaking.  A  less  punishment  applies  to  the  offense  when  com- 
mitted in  dissenting  chapels.— In  Scotland  there  is  no  increase  of  severity  in  the 
punishment  by  reason  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  things  stolen. 

8ACSISTAK  (Lat,  aaera,  sacred  things),  an  official  attached  to  a  church,  who  is 
{-hnrged,  under  the  priest  or  ruler  of  the  church,  with  the  care  of  the  church,  aiod  of  all 
iis  appurtenances.  It  is  his  duty  to  open  and  close  the  cbun::h,  to  take  care  of  the 
sacred  veatments  and  ulensila,  and  to  prepare  what  may  be  required  for  public  service. 
In  some  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  Bacristan  U  a  clerk  in  minor  orders.  The  Eng- 
lisU  name  sexton  is  dctived  from  ibis  word. 

SACBI8TT,  an  apartment  attached  to  a  church,  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  objects 
lued  iu  the  public  worship,  and  in  which  the  clergy  and  other  functionaries  who  take 
part  iu  the  service  assemble  and  prepare  for  the  ceremonies  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter.    In  many  foreign  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spacious  and  costly  building. 

8ACB0B08C0,  Joannes  de  (An^llc^,  John  of  Eolywood^,  was  an  English  mathemati- 
cian of  the  18tb  c,  entered  the  university  of  Paris  in  1221,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor there.  He  died  ut  Paris  in  1258.  Sacrobosco  was  one  of  the  first  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages  who  made  use  of  the  astronomical  writings  of  the  Anibians.  Ills  treatise, 
JJe  Sphcera  Mundi,  is  merely  a  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest.  No  book 
enjoyed  greater  renown  as  a  manual  among  the  scholastics.  First  published  in  1472,  it 
paaaed  tmough  more  than  SO  editions — some  oven  say  65— with  as  many  commentaries. 
Other  works  of  Sacrobosco  are  De  Compute  Eeelanaaiieo  and  De  Algorimmo,  one  of  the 
first  works  on  arithmetic  in  which  the  numerical  notation  of  tlie  Arabs  is  employed. 

BACBVM,  or  Os  Sacrum,  is  a  triangular  bone  situated  at  the  lower  part  ot  the  verte- 
bnil  column  (of  wbidi  it  is  a  naturol  continuation),  and  wedged  between  the  two 
innominate  bones  so  as  to  form  the  keystone  to  the  pelvic  arch.  It  is  readily  seen  to 
consist  of  five  vertebree  with  their  bodies  and  processes,  all  consolidated  into  a  single 
bnne.  Its  anterior  surface  is  concave,  not  only  from  above  downwards,  but  also  from 
Fide  to  side.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents,  in  the  middle  vertical  line, 
a  creat,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebiifi,  of  which  Uw  bone  is  com- 
posed. The  last  sacral  vertebra  has,  however,  no  spine,  and  the  temduation  of  the 
vertebral  canal  is  here  very  slightly  prot«cted. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  peculiar  name  given  from  very  olden 
times  to  this  bone.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  that  it  was  the  part  used  in  sacrifices. 
Another  reason  is  based  on  the  view  maintajned  by  tlie  Jewish  rabbins,  who  held  that 
this  part  of  the  skeleton,  which  they  called  "luz,  resisted  decay,  and  becamethe  germ 
from  which  the  body  would  be  raised; 


SACS  AiTD  FOXES,  two  tribes  of  Algonquin  Indians  living  originally  oroand 
Detroit.  The  Sacs  were  driven  by  the  Iroquois  to  Glreen  bay,  where  they  joined  the 
Foxes.  The  Sacs  sided  with  the  English  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1813. 
They  joined  Pontlac,  while  the  Foxes  remained  friendly  to  tlie  whites.  The  Sacs  and 
Foxes  in  1804  ceded  to  the  United  States  territory  on  the  Illinois,  Fox,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin  rivera  The  majority  of  the  tribe  was  then  n.  of  the  Mississippi.  A  por- 
tion of  the  kindred  tribes  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  after  which  they  made 
further  cessions  of  land.  Soon  after  this  they  were  living  around  the  Des  Moines  river. 
They  were  removed  by  the  treaty  of  1843.  Th^  have  steadily  decreased  In  numbers, 
and  efforts  to  civilize  them  have  been  unsuccessful.  A  small  remnant,  probably  not 
more  than  80,  occupy  a  reservation  in  n.e.  Kansas  and  s.e.  Nebraska.  Ilie  remainder, 
numbering  about  460,  are  near  the  Red  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  except  a  few  who  settled 
in  Iowa  in  1857. 

SAOT,  ATfTOtKB  Is.^AC,  Baron  Silvestiib  de,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orientalists, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1758.  After  being  grounded  in  the  classics,  he  commenced  at  the 
age  of  12  the  study  of  Hebrew,  to  which,  as  ho  advanced  in  years,  he  added  the  oiher 
branches  of  Semitic — Syriac,  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  finally  Arabic.  Persian  and 
Turkish  be  acquired  still  later;  but  though  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  that  ever  lived,  he  never  made  much  progress  In  Turkish.  Motlern  European 
liinguageB  and  lurisprudence  formed  collateral  bmnchcs  of  his  stupendous  acquisitions. 
From  r78l  he  neld  various  appointments  under  government,  chiefly  in  the  mint.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters  dates  from  1780,  when  he  commenced  to  con- 
tribute to  Eichhom's  celebrated  Re))ei-toriiim.  In  1785  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  academy;  and  a  number  of  monographs  by  him  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession  in  the  transactions  of  this  body,  chiefly  on  Arabic  and  Persian  history, 
literature,  and  ontiauitiea.  In  1788  he  published  his  first  great  work  the  Annates  de 
MirkJtoMl,  translated,  with  an  extensive  commentary,  from  the  Persian.  In  1793  be 
retired  from  the  service  of  the  government,  to  devote  himself  epludvel^e^fia^fjTerite 
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Studies;  Id  1795  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  newly-founded  ecole  des  langues 
orientales;  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  against  royalty,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  teach.  In  1803,  w  hen  the  institute  was  completely  reorganized,  he  took  his  seat  there 
again;  and  shortly  after  was  nominated  professor  of  Persian  at  the  college  de  France. 
In  1806  he  became  a  member  of  the  corps  legislalif,  and  was  Bubsequently  attached  to 
the  commisBion  and  council  of  public  instruction.  In  1832  he  was  made  administrator 
of  the  college  de  France  and  the  ecole  8p€cialedes  langues  orleotales;  andinlhesame 
year  tio  founded,  with  Abel  R^musat,  tue  societe  Aaiatique.  Under  the  new  Orleans 
government,  to  which  he  soon  attached  himself,  be  was  nominated  inspector  of  the 
oriental  type  of  the  oriental  printing-office,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academic  des 
inscriptions.  Yet,  with  these  numerous  offices  on  his  shoulders,  to  all  of  which  he 
attenaed  most  conscientiously,  he  never  for  one  instant  relaxed  in  his  studie-fi;  aod 
the  number  of  his  essays,  memoirs,  pamphleta.  papers,  etc,  besides  his  larger  works. 
Is  perfectly  prodigious.  He  died,  fult  of  years  and  honors,  in  1888,  and  was  burled 
in  the  Pdre  Lacliaisc.  The  academy  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor,  and  his  bust  was 
placed  in  the  librarr  of  the  institute.  Oriental  studies  owe  to  bim  more,  almost,  than 
to  any  other  orientalist  of  our  age.  Irrespective  of  his  own  brilliant  and  numerous 
labors,  he  furthered  and  promoted  his  favorite  science  in  every  possible  way — founding, 
or  causing  to  be  founded,  oriental  chairs  in  France,  and  forming  such  disciples  as 
Freitag,  Eosegarten,  Rasmusscn,  CbSzy,  Quatrem^  Jauber^  Bain^Hartin,  ana  others 
of  more  or  less  eminence  as  orientalists. 

Among  his  works  we  would  ciiiefly  enumerate  his  Qrammaire  Arabe,  the  most  classi- 
cal work  of  its  kind,  aud  whicli  has  given  Arabic  studies  an  entirely  new  impulse,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  turning-point  between  the  ancient  and  modern  oriental  pliilology. 
Next  to  this  stands  his  Gnreatomathie  Arabe,  with  the  Anihologie  OrammatuxUe  Arabe. 
Among  his  other  writing  are  Memoiret  mr  Diverts  Antiquitet  de  la  Perte;  tlie  translation 
of  Abdollatis's  Egypt,  with  notes;  hia  editions  of  Calila  ve-Dimnah;  of  the  Pendndmeh, 
with  a  French  tranalation;  the  Makamat  of  Hariri:  his  Mimoirei  sur  SEtat'AetuA  det 
Samaritains;  SepoaS  ds  la  Beligion  det  Drvm:  and  his  manifold  contributions  (above  400 
in  number)  to  the  Magatin  micgdo^idiqtu,  Mhnoiret  de  VlfutUut,  ReeueU  de  fAeadSmie 
det  Jnteriptions,  JPundgruben.  di»  Onenta,  Annalea  dea  Veyaget,  Journal  de  la  SoeiSU  AriO' 
tique,  Biographie  Uniceraelle,  and  Eichhora's  Heperiorivm  f&r  b^Utehe  vvd  orieniati»che 
Liieratur,  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondea,  etc. 

SACT,  Samuel  Ubtazadb  Sii-vkstre  de,  son  of  the  foregoing,  a  ioumalist,  was  b. 
in  1801.  In  1838  he  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Journal  Debate,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  faitbful  to  its  columns.  His  has  been  chiefly  the  nolemicol  part;  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  not  omitting  to  take  part  in  almost  every  public  question,  he  wrote 
about  two-thirds  ot  tlie  political  articles  that  appeared  in  tliat  paper  during  the  second 
quarter  of  tlie  present  century.  From  1853,  when  the  empire  was  re-established,  he 
relinquished  politics,  and  became  the  prindpal  reviewer  of  the  paper.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  Mazarin  library:  in  1854  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy;  in  1864  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  education;  in  1667  of  the 
senate.  In  1858  he  published  a  collection  of  bis  literary  articles  {Varteiia  Liitiraires, 
Moralet,  et  Hiatoriquea,  2  vols.).  In  conjunction  with  Ed.  Thierry  and  others,  he  edited 
Rapport  »ur  Velat  dea  Letlrea  et  dea  SeUneea  (1868).  He  also  edited  a  number  of  religious 
works,  and  in  1861-64  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^vignS  in  11  volumes. 
"He  died  Feb..  1879. 

BADDEKIFO,  a  peculiar  method  of  applying  certain  mordants  in  dydng  and  printing 
cloths,  so  as  to  give  duller  shades  to  the  colors  employ^  than  those  they  ordinarily 
produce. 

SADDLEBACK,  a  well-known  mountain  of  Cumberiand,  4^  m.  n.e.  of  Keswick, 
B,787  ft.  high. 

8ADDUBT,  Saddlery  is  next  In  importance  to  human  clothing,  being  essential  to 
the  employment  of  horaes,  therefore  its  manufucture  is  carried  on  in  almost  eve^  town 
and  village.  England,  however,  exports  large  quantities  of  saddlery,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  made  at  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  or  in  the  neighborhood.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  sadd'erj'  and  harness  amounts  to  nearly  £400,000  per  annum.  A  saddle  consists  of 
tlie  wooden  frame  or  aaddle-tree,  the  aJdrta  or  padded  under-fam,  the  upper-fiapa  and  »eat, 
which  are  generally  made  of  tanned  pipkin,  the  girth  or  b^y-iKUid,  me  Ukrup-atrapt, 
the  aiirrupti,  and  the  crupper-loop. 

SAD'DUCEEB  (Zof u/rjm).  a  Jewish  school  or  ^arty — not  a  "sect,"  as  they  have  been 
generally  denominated  since  Josephus — of  the  timra  snbscqnently  to  the  Syrian  wars, 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash.  Their 
origin,  as  well  as  their  name,  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations  and  su^estions,  but 
none  can  be  considered  satisfacloi^.  Modern  investigators  have  derived  the  name  from 
Zadikk,  righteous  man,  a  denomination  which  the  Sadducecs  are  supposed  to  have 
assumed  in  contradistinction  from  the  Pharisees,  the  Separatista,  as  designating  their 
own  rejection  of  all  superfluous  and  exaggerated  religious  practices,  and  their  stand 
upon  the  words  of  the  law  itself. 

The  tenets  of  the  Saddocees  are  noticed  as  coutrastcd  with  those  oObe  Flurtaeea 
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A  misconceived  notion  of  some  church  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sadducees 
rejected  all  the  CAnoDiciil  books  of  tlie  Old  TeBtutiicnt,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Pentateuch,  hardly  requires  refutation.  They  held  the  -whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
sacred  as  the  Pharisetis,  and  they  quote  equally  from  all  its  portions  in  support  of  their 
views.  They  would,  if  this  or  any  other  of  those  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  "  unbe- 
lief" had  any  foundation,  not  have  mnalned-ln  the  Sanhedrim,  their  members  vmild 
not  have  Iwen  high- priests,  and  the  Pharisees  would  not  have  fought  against  them  about 
mere  trifles  and  casuistically^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  sober  mtionaliun  could  not, 
apart  from  their  aristocratic  tendencies,  at  a  time  in  which  the  immense  struggle  for 
liberty  was  still  fresh  in  the  people's  minds,  gain  for  them  that  popular  sympathy  which 
the  Pharisees— eager,  jealous,  patriotic,  pious,  learned  men  of  the  people,  enthusiastic 
men  of  progress— so  easily  acquired  and  held.  Thus  Sfldduceeism,  of  which  we  hear  so 
mucli  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  was  combated  as  "  the  leaven  of  Herod  "  by 
Christ,  while  he  only  inveiglis,  as  does  the  Talmud,  against  the  hypocrites  among  taa 
Pharisees,  died  out  soon  after  the  Ist  c.  a.d.  The  tenn  under  which  they  are  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  viz.,  Karnim,  became,  at  a  later  iieriod,  the  name  of  a  J'ewish. 
sect,  BtUl  in  existence,  who  reject  all  tradition,  simply  holdiuif  by  the  written  law  as 
their  sole  guide.  See  article  Jkwihh  Sects.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  certain  writings  of 
the  Sadducees,  but  nothing  has  survived.  A  criminal  code  of  theirs,  of  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  nature,  is  mentioued  in  Mm.  Titan,  iv. 

Sisi,  Sheikh  Muslih  Addin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Persian  pools,  was  b.  at 
Shiraz,  about  the  year  1181  Little  is  known  of  tho  circumstances  of  his  life.  His 
f;itlier's  name  was  Abdallah,  and  he  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in-law ; 
Dotwithslanding  his  noble  lineage,  however,  he  held  but  an  iosigniflcant  position.  B&Il 
was  early  left  fatherlc%  He  received  his  education  in  science  and  theology  at  Bagdad, 
and  from  here  he  undertook,  together  with  his  master,  bin  first  pilgrimage  to  MeccH;  a 
pilgrimage  which  bo  subsequently  reixtated  no  lesa  than  14  tinus.  He  traveled  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  parts  of  Europe,  Barbarr,  Abyssinia. 
Egvpt,  Syria.  Palesline,  Armenia,  Asia  Alinor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Tartary,  Afguauistan,  and 
India.  Near  Jerus^ilem,  "where,"  he  says,  "I  associated  with  the  brutes,"  he  was 
tAlten  prisoner  by  the  crusaders,  not  while  fighting  agiiinst  them,  but  while  practicing 
religious  austerities  in  the  desert.  He  was  ransomed  for  ten  dinars  by  a  merchant  of 
Aleppo,  who  recognized  him.  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marri:^:  this  union,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  happy.  He  married  a  second  time,  and  lost  his  only  son  from  that 
marri^.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  Sildi  spout  in  retirement  near  bia  native  town,  and 
he  died,  at  a  very  old  a^,  in  690  H.,  or  1263  a.d.  ;  according  to  others,  however,  he  did 
not  die  until  1291  or  1292  a.d.  Iu  person  he  is  described  as  navlng  been  of  rather  insig- 
nificant appearance^  short,  slim,  aud  sp.i.re,  nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  for  his  personal 
prowess.  His  was  ac  jntoaiplative,  pious,  and,  so  to  say,  philosophical  disposition.  The 
years  of  his  retirement  from  life  ho  occupied  in  composing  those  numerous  works  which 
have  made  him  justly  famous  tbrou^li  cost  and  we»t.  Although  European  critics  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  Indorse  to  the  full  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  his  country- 
men, that  he  was  "the  most  eloquent  of  writers,  the  wittiest  author  of  eiucr  moflem  or 
ancient  times,  and  one  of  the  four  monarchs  of  eloquence  and  stvle,"  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  "  nightingale  of  thousaad  sonis"  Is  deservedly  held,  amon^  the  foremost 
masters  of  poetry,  and  that  he  fully  merited  tlie  honors  showered  upon  hira  by  princes 
and  nobles,  botli  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  A  magnificent  mausoleum, 
with  a  mo.<)que  and  college  attached  to  it,  was  erected  in  Ills  honor  at  the  gales  of  Shiraz, 
and  the  people,  who  soon  wound  a  halo  of  legend  around  his  life,  flocked  thither  in 
pilgrimage;  and  so  carefully  is  his  tomb  guarded,  that  when  visited  by  col.  Franklia  in 
1787,  it  was  in  the  same  state  as  when  S^i  was  bmled. 

The  catalogue  of  Lis  works  comprises  23  different  kinds  of  writln&s  in  prose  and 
Terse,  in  Arabic  and  in  Persian,  of  which  {ihaxelt  and  hattidM  (odes,  dirges)  form  the 
predominant  part.  The  most  celebrated  and  finished  of  his  works,  however,  is  the  Ovlit- 
tan,  or  rose-garden,  a  kind  of  moral  work  in  prose  and  verse,  consisting  of  eight  chap- 
ters, on  kings,  dervishes,  contentment,  taciturnity,  love  and  youth,  decrepitude  and  old 
age,  education,  and  the  duties  of  society,  tlie  whole  intermixed  with  a  number  of  stories, 
majdms,  philosophical  sentences,  puns,'  and  the  like.  Next  to  this  stands  the  Bottan,  or 
tree-garden,  a  work  somewhat  similar  to  the  OvliKtan,  but  in  verse,  and  of  a  more  reli^ 
ious  nature.  Third  in  rank  stands  the  Pend-Nameh,  or  book  of  instructions.  Elef;^Dce 
and  simplicity  of  style  and  diction  form  the  chief  charm  of  Sfidi's  writings.  In  wit  he 
is  not  inferior  to  Horace,  witli  wliose  writines  ho,  accordincto  one  source,  may  not  have 
been  unacquainted,  since  he  is  said  to  have  known  Latin,  The  first  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  called  the  Salt-cellar  of  Poete.  by  Harrington,  was  published  in  Calcutta,  1791- 
95,  and  has  been  reprinted  since  by  native  presses  in  India.  The  Gult*tan.  first  edited 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Gentius  (Amsterdam,  1651),  has  been  reprinted  very  fre- 
ouently,  and  has  been  translated  into  a  number  of  European  ton^ei^,  into  English 
cliieflyby  Oladwin,  Boss,  and  Eastwik.  The  BoOan  was  first  published  complete  in 
Calcutta.  1838  (Vienna,  1858),  and  has  likewise  been  translated  into  other  languages. 

SADLER,  Sir  Ralph.  1507-67:  b.  England;  employed  by  Henry  YIIL  in  the  dissolo- 
tion  of  the  monasteries,  and  afterward  on  diplomatic  miBid(^„|it]  i^^>yi@^o|^  vas 
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knighted  far  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  li)47,  and  named  by  the  king's  will 
one  pf  12  councilors  to  Uie  commissioa  of  16  nobles  to  whom  the  goveniment  wus 
^Tcn.  Elizabeth  called  him  to  the  privy  council,  and  made  him  jailer  uf  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  at  Tutbary  caatle. 

SADO,  a  Japanese  island,  w.  of  Japan ;  40  m.  long,  with  an  average  brendth  of  8  m. ; 
pop.  about  135,000.  The  surface  is  rugged.  The  soil  is  poor.  The  chief  occupation  is 
mining.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  thi-oughout  the  island,  though  not  in 
rich  masses. 

SADOLE'TO,  Jacopo,  1477-1547;  b.  Italy;  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  appointed  sec- 
retary to  Leo  X.,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Carpcntras.  Made  cardinal,  he  opposed  Cal- 
vinism, but  with  moderation,  and  interceded  with  Francis  I.  for  the  Waldenses.  He 
published  several  books  on  religious  subjects. 

SADOW'A,  a  village  of  n.  Bohemia,  in  Austria,  8  m.  n.w.  of  K/ioiggrRtz.  58  m.  n.e. 
of  Prague;  pop.  105.  It  is  on  the  Bistritz  river,  and  was  the  scene  of  wLiil  proved  to 
be  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Ocrmau- Italian  war,  somclimes  culled  the  battle  of  Kooig- 

St&tz.  On  June  16,  1866,  the  Prussians  entered  Saxony,  and  Bohemia  on  the  28a. 
une  28  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  tlie  forces  wero  united  under 
king  WUHam  I.  On  July  8d  they  met  the  Austrians  under  Benedek,  400,000  men 
being  engaged;  PrncsianB,  230,000  and  800  guns;  Austrhms,  185,000,  including  30,000 
Saxons,  willi  TOO  or  600  guns.  At  7  a.m.  the  battle  commenced,  and  continued 
unabated  until  4  p.m.,  resulting  in  Iho  complete  rout  of  the  Austrians.  whose  loss  was 
40,000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners,  and  174  guns.  The  Prussian  loss  was 
10,000;  the  needlc-gun  was  their  eCKcicnt  weapon. 

SAFE-CONDTTCT,  a  passport  granted,  on  honor,  to  a  foe,  enabling  him  to  pass  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  with  impuniiy.  Sufv-conducts  are 
granted  in  war  for  the  purposes  of  conference,  etc.,  and  to  viouite  the  provisions  of 
such  a  pass  has  always  been  esteemed  a  disgraceful  breach  of  the  laws  of  honor. 

SATED',  a  small  t.  of  Palestine,  in  the  paehalic  of  Acre,  and  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Galilee,  stands  on  a  mountain  2,500  fL  high,  12  m.  n.  of  TilK>rias.  The  ioliabitanta, 
about  5,000  in  number,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clotti  and  in  dyeing,  and 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  largely  productive  of  wine  and  oil.  It  is  an  ardent  wish 
of  the  Jews  to  die  at  Safed,  because  they  believe  that  the  expected  Hessiiih  will  make 
it  his  capital.  The  Jews  possess  about  thirty  synagogues  in  the  town,  also  a  college 
for  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  tlie  Talmud.  Before  1837  Safed  wus  a  biinilsonie 
town;  but  in  that  year  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  more  than  2,000 
people  were  killed. 

aAP£8,  FiRE-FBooF.  Tlie  manufacture  of  iron  safes  for  tbcprcservation  of  money 
and  valuable  papers  Ims  become  one  of  great  importance.   The  foundation  of  tiie 

?lan  on  which  firc-pronf  safes  are  still  constructed  was  laid  by  a  Mr.  Btcbard  Scott  in 
801.   Mr.  Thomas  Hilncr  in  1840  patented  a  flre-proof  safe  embodying  the  same 

Principle,  but  with  some  improvements.  In  1843  letters-patent  were  granted  to  Messrs. 
'ann  for  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  pounded  alum  and  gypsum,  prevmusly  lientcd  and 
cooled,  as  a  flrc-resisting  medium  placed  between  two  plates  of  iron,  from  8  to 
6  in.  apart,  which  together  form  Ihe  wall  of  the  safe.  Mdner's  plan  was  to  fill  the 
jacket  formed  by  the  double-plated  sides  with  sawdust,  in  which  were  packed  a  num- 
bcr  of  small  tubes  filled  with  an  alkaline  solution,  and  hcrmcticnlly  scai  led,  or  crystals 
of  alum  or  soda,  containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  water  of  cr}-stallization.  In  case 
of  Are.  and  the  snfc  becoming  heated,  the  tubes  burst,  or  the  crystals  nielt  and  satu- 
rate the  sawdupt  with  water,  which  becomes  steam,  and  passes  into  the  inner  clmmbcr 
of  the  safe,  and  thus  protects  the  contents,  if  inflammable,  from  fire  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Fire-proof  safes  are  still  made  on  the  snme  principle.  Messrs.  Chubb 
use  a  mixture  of  alum  and  a  mineral  substance  they  procure  from  abroad.  Many  of 
the  safes  now  made  are  rooms  rather  than  boxes.  A  safe  deposit  company  has  recently 
been  formed  in  England  (the  idea  oririnatlng  In  the  United  States);  and  in  1873  there 
was  completed  in  £ondon  a  large  building,  m  the  highest  degree  proof  against  Arc  or 
thieves,  containing  about  10,000  safes,  which  are  let  out  to  the  public.— Sec  ProtetOion 
from  Fire  and  Tltietea,  hyQ.B^  Chubb,  1875. 
BAFBTY-CAOE.   Sec  HixiKa. 

KATETT'FVSE,  a  species  of  fuse  Invented  by  Messrs.  Bickfonl  for  use  in  the  Corn- 
ish mines,  and  now  genemlly  employed  in  the  chief  mining  districts,  consisls  of  a  hollow 
cord  of  spun  yarn  or  hemp,  tarred  on  the  outside  to  render  it  waterproof,  and  filled  with 
tightly-rammed  pinpowder.  This  fuse  ignites  steadilv  at  the  rate  of  rlwtit  2  ft.  per 
minute,  so  that  the  time  of  the  explosion  can  be  easily  regulated.  Tiie  use  of  this 
contrivance  has  contributed  to  prevent  those  accidents  arising  from  premature  explo- 
sions, formerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in  mines.  The  fuse-tube  is  sometimes  made 
of  gutta-percha. 
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